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This story takes place in Ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. 

If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll” at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. 

It also explains how Roman numbers work and why the chapters in this book are called ‘scrolls’. 


SCROLL 1 





Fii Gemina solved her first mystery on the Ides of June in the tenth year of the Emperor Vespasian. 

She had always had a knack for finding things her father misplaced: his best toga, his quill pen, and once even 
his ceremonial dagger. But this time there had been a real crime, with a real culprit. 

It was a hot, still afternoon, for the sea breeze had not yet risen. Flavia had just settled herself in the garden by 
the fountain, with a cup of peach juice and her favourite scroll. 

‘Flavia? Flavia!’ Her father’s voice came from the study. Flavia took a sip of juice and quickly scanned the scroll 
to find her place. She would just read one or two lines. After all. the study was so close, just the other side of the fig 
tree. Her house — like many others in the Roman port of Ostia — had a secret garden at its centre, invisible to anyone 
on the street. From that inner garden it was only a few steps to the dining room, the kitchen, the storeroom, a small 
latrine, and the study. 

‘Flavia!’ 

She knew that tone of voice. 

‘Coming, pater!" she called. Hastily, she set down her cup on the marble bench and placed a pebble on the open 
scroll to mark her place. 

In the study, her father was desperately searching through various scrolls and sheets of parchment on the 
cedarwood table. Although Marcus Flavius Geminus was extremely competent aboard his own ship, on land he was 
hopelessly absent-minded. 

‘Oh pater!’ Flavia tried to keep the impatience out of her voice. “What have you lost now?" 

“It isn’t lost! It's been stolen!" 

“What? What's been stolen?" 

“My seal! My amethyst signet-ring! The one your mother gave me!” 

‘Oh!’ She winced. Her mother had died in childbirth several years previously, and they both still missed her 
desperately, 

Flavia touched her father’s arm reassuringly. “Don't worry, pater. | always find things, don't 1?” 

“Yes. Yes, you do , ..' He smiled down at her, but Flavia could see he was upset. 

“Where did you last see it?’ she asked. 

“Right here on my desk. I was just letting these documents dry before I sealed them. 

Flavia's father planned to sail for Corinth at the end of the week. As a ship owner and captain, it was his 
responsibility to make sure the paperwork was ready. 

‘I left the study for just a moment to use the latrine.” he explained. “When I returned, the ring was gone. Look: 
the documents are here. The wax is here. The candle is here, still lit, But my ring is gone!’ 

“It wasn't the wind, there's no hint of a breeze.” Flavia mused, gazing out at the fig tree. ‘The slaves are napping 
in their rooms. Scuto is sleeping under the jasmine bush: he didn't even bark. Yes, it's a mystery.’ 

‘It’s one of the few things of hers I have left,’ murmured her father. “And apart from that, I need it to seal these 


documents.’ He ran a hand distractedly through his hair. 

Flavia had an idea: ‘Pater, do you have another seal?’ 

“Yes. but I rarely use it. My suppliers might not recognise it . . ." 

“But it has Castor and Pollux engraved on it, doesn't it?” 

Her father nodded. Castor and Pollux, the mythological twins known as the Gemini, had always been linked to 
the Geminus family, 

“Well then, everyone will know it’s yours, Why don’t you use that ring to finish sealing the documents, and I'll 
try to find the stolen one.’ 

Captain Geminus’s face relaxed and he looked at his daughter fondly. 

‘Thank you, my little owl." He kissed the top of her head. "What would I do without you?" 

As her father went upstairs to search the chest in his bedroom, Flavia looked around. The study was a small, 
bright room with red and yellow plaster walls and a cool, marble floor, It was simply furnished with a cedarwood 
chair, the table which served as a desk, and a bronze standing-lamp. There was also a bust of the Emperor Vespasian 
on a pink marble column beside the desk. 

The study had two doors. One small folding door led into the atrium at the front of the house. On the opposite 
wall a wide doorway opened directly out onto the inner garden, This could be closed off with a heavy curtain. 

Now this curtain was pulled right back, and sunlight from the garden fell directly onto the desk, lighting up the 
sheets of parchment so that they seemed to glow. A little inkpot blazed silver in the sunshine. It was fixed onto the 
desk so that it would not go missing. For the same reason, the silver quill pen was attached to the desk by a silver 
chain. Flavia rolled the chain absently between her thumb and forefinger and observed how it flashed in the direct 
sunlight. 

Suddenly her keen grey eyes noticed something. On one of the sheets of parchment — a list of ships’ provisions — 
was a faint black mark that was neither a letter nor a number, Without touching anything, Flavia moved her face 
closer, until her nose was inches from the sheet. 

No doubt about it. Someone — or something — had touched the ink while it was still tacky and had made this 


strange V-shaped mark. As she looked closer, Flavia could make out a straight line between the two leaning lines of 


the V, like the Greek letter pst: Y 

At that moment, something rustled and flapped in the garden. Flavia glanced up and saw a large black and white 
bird sitting on a branch of the fig tree: a magpie. The bird turned its head and regarded her with one bright, 
intelligent eye. 

In an instant, Flavia knew she was looking at the thief. She knew magpies loved glittering things. The bird had 
obviously stepped on the parchment before the ink had dried and then left its footprint. 

Now she must discover where its nest was, 

Flavia thought quickly. She needed bait; something bright and shiny, Without turning her head or making a 
sudden movement she surveyed the study. There were various scrolls stored on shelves along the walls, but they 
were parchment or papyrus, and their dangling labels only leather. The wax tablets on the desk were too big for the 
bird to carry and the little bronze oil-lamp too heavy. 

There was only one thing she could think of to tempt the bird. Slowly she reached up to her throat and undid the 
clasp of a silver chain. Like every freeborn Roman boy or girl. Flavia wore a special amulet around her neck. One 
day, when she married, she would dedicate this bulla to the gods of the crossroads. 

But for now, the chain it hung on would serve another useful purpose. Slipping the bulla into the coin purse 
which hung from her belt, she carefully set the chain in a pool of sunlight. It sparkled temptingly. 

Slowly, Flavia backed out of the study and squeezed past the folding door into the cool, dim atrium. As soon as 


she was out of the magpie’s sight, she crept along the short corridor which led back to the garden. 

Peeping round the corner, she was just in time to see the magpie fly down into the study. Flavia held her breath 
and prayed her father would not come back and disturb the bird. 

A moment later the magpie flew back up onto a branch, the chain dangling from its beak like a glittering worm. 
It remained there for a moment looking around, then flew away over the red-tiled roof to the south, towards the 
graveyard. 

Flavia ran through the garden and opened the small back door. For an instant she hesitated. 

She knew the heavy bolt would fall back into place behind her and she would be locked out, If she went through 
the doorway she would leave the protection not only of her home, but of Ostia: her house was built into the town 
wall, 

Furthermore. the door led directly into the necropolis. the ‘city of the dead’, with its many tombs and graves 
scattered among the trees, and her father had warned her never to go there. 

But she had promised to find his ring: the ring her mother had given him, 

Flavia took a deep breath and stepped out. The door shut behind her and she heard the bolt fall. There was no 
going back now, 

She was just in time to glimpse a flutter of glossy black and white as the bird flew to a tall umbrella pine, She 
ran quickly and quietly, keeping the trunk of a large cypress tree between herself and the feathered thief. 

The magpie flew off again and Flavia ran to the pine tree. Peeping out from behind it, she saw nothing: no 
movement anywhere. Her heart sank. 

Then she saw it. In an old oak near a large tomb something flashed, Something flashed black and white. It was 
the magpie. It had popped up from the trunk of the oak like a cork ball in a pond, and its beak was empty! 


For a few minutes the magpie preened itself smugly, no doubt pleased at its afternoon’s haul. Presently it hopped 
onto a higher branch, cocked its head for a moment and flew back towards the north, probably to see if there was 
any treasure left in her house, 

Flavia dodged among the tombs and trees and reached the old oak in no time. The bark was rough and scratched 
her hands but its roughness helped her to get a good grip. She went up it with little difficulty. 

When she reached the place where the trunk forked into branches, her eyes opened in amazement: a small 
treasure trove of bright objects glittered there. Her chain lay on top. And there was her father’s signet-ring! With a 
silent prayer of thanks to Castor and Pollux, she slipped the ring and chain into her drawstring coin purse. 

Digging deeper, she found three silver bangles and a gold earring. Flavia put these in her purse as well, but 
decided to leave an assortment of cheap copper chains and earrings; they had gone green with age. With her 
fingertip she gingerly pushed aside some glittery shards of Alexandrian glass. Beneath them, right at the bottom, lay 
another earring. which was still bright and yellow. Heavy, too: it was gold. It had three tiny gold chains with a pearl 
dangling at the end of each, and it was set with a large emerald. Flavia marvelled at its beauty before slipping this 
earring into her coin purse, too. 

Now she must go quickly, before the big magpie returned. She was just about to ease herself down when a noise 
made her hesitate. It was an odd, panting sound. 

She looked nervously at the large tomb a few yards to her right. It was shaped like a small house, with a little 
arched roof and door. She reckoned it might hold as many as twenty funeral urns, filled with the ashes of the dead. 

But the panting did not come from the tomb. It came from directly below her. 

Flavia looked down, and her heart skipped a beat. At the foot of the tree were at least half a dozen wild dogs, ail 
staring hungrily up at her! 


SCROLL II 





Fiii knees began to tremble uncontrollably. She held onto the tree so tightly her knuckles went white. She must 
be calm. She must think. Glancing down at the wild dogs again she decided there was only one rational thing to do. 

Flavia Gemina screamed. 

Although her hands were shaking, she managed to pull herself back up onto a branch. Below her the dogs 
whined and growled. 

‘HELP! she yelled. ‘Help me, someone!” 

The only response was the rhythmic chirring of cicadas in the afternoon heat. 

‘Help me!” she shouted, and then, in case someone heard her but didn’t think to look up, ‘I'm in a tree!’ 

Most of the dogs were now sitting at the base of the trunk, panting and gazing up at her. They seemed to be 
smiling at her predicament. There were seven of them. most of them mangy and thin and yellow. The leader was a 
huge black hound — a mastiff — with evil red eyes and saliva dripping down his hairy chin, 

“Stupid dogs!" Flavia muttered under her breath. The leader growled, almost as if he had understood her 
thoughts. 

Suddenly, one of the yellow dogs yelped and leapt to his feet, as if stung by a bee. Then the leader snarled and 
writhed in pain. A stone had struck him! Flavia saw the next stone fly through the air, and then another, striking with 
amazing accuracy, The dogs whimpered and yelped and slunk off into the woods. 

‘Quickly!’ a voice called from below. ‘Come down quickly before they come back!” 

Flavia didn't think twice. She closed her eyes and jumped out of the tree. 


“Ouch! My ankle!" Flavia started to run, but a stab of pain shot through her leg and almost made her sick. A boy 
about her own age ran out from behind a tree. He put his arm awkwardly around her waist and pulled her forward. 

‘Come on!" he urged, and she could see that his dark eyes were full of fear, “Quickly!” 

With each step the pain eased a bit, but they were not moving quickly. They had almost reached the umbrella 
pine when the boy looked back, stopped, and reached towards his belt. 

“Hang on to the tree!” he commanded, pushing Flavia forward. He pulled out his sling, and reached into a leather 
pouch which hung from his belt. Fitting a sharp stone into the sling he moved a few feet away and swung it quickly 
round his head. Flavia gripped the tree and closed her eyes, She heard the sling buzz like an angry wasp. Then a 
dog's yelp and a satisfied “Got him!’ from the boy. 

‘Come on!" he urged. ‘The leader's down but I don't think I killed him. They'll probably be after us in a minute!’ 

Flavia took a deep breath and moved as quickly as she could. Dry thistles scratched her legs and the boy's strong 
grip hurt her as he half lifted. half pulled her forward. 

Suddenly the boy cried out in a language Flavia had never heard before. 

They were nearly at her back door. But the boy was leading her away from it, to the right. 

“No! My house is there!’ she protested. 

The boy ignored her and called out again in his harsh language. He was pulling her to the back door of the house 


next to hers. He glanced back and muttered something in Latin which Flavia understood perfectly. It was not a polite 
word. 

She heard the dogs barking behind her. The boy pulled her more urgently and she could hear him gasping for 
breath. The door was closer: now she could see its rough surface beneath the peeling green paint. But by the sound 
of it, the pack was nearly upon them. At any moment she expected to feel sharp teeth sink into her calf. 

Suddenly, the green door swung open. A tall, black-robed figure emerged, pointed at the dogs and bellowed 
something in an unknown language. 


For an instant the dogs stopped dead in their tracks. That instant was enough for the tall figure to grab them both, 
pull them through the open door and slam it in the dogs’ startled faces. 

Flavia sobbed with relief. Strong arms held her tight and the rough cloth against her nose smelled spicy and 
comforting. 

Abruptly a dog's cold nose pressed into her armpit. Flavia screamed again and jumped back, A pretty white dog 
with brown eyes grinned up at her, its entire rear end wagging with delight. 

*Bobas! Down! Go away! Bad dog!’ said the man in black sternly. Bobas took no notice and gave Flavia a long, 
slobbery kiss. 

At this Flavia began to giggle through her tears. This was the dog she had heard barking for the past week, since 
the mysterious family had moved in to old Festus’s house. She sniffed and wiped her runny nose with her arm. Then 
she stepped back to have a good look at her rescuer. 

‘Allow me to introduce myself,’ said the man in a pleasantly accented voice. ‘My name is Mordecai ben Ezra 
and this is my son Jonathan.’ He gave a very slight bow. ‘Peace be with you.” 

Flavia looked at the boy who had saved her life. 

Jonathan was bent over, resting his hands on his knees and breathing hard. He had a rather square face and 
masses of curly hair, He looked up at her, grinned and also nodded, but seemed unable to speak. 

‘Miriam!’ the boy's father called, ‘Bring the oil of marjoram quickly!’ And almost apologetically to Flavia: “My 
son is somewhat asthmatic." 

Jonathan’s father had a sharp nose and a short grizzled beard. Two long grey ringlets of hair emerged from a 
black turban wound around his head. He looked very exotic and even odd, but his heavy-lidded eyes were kind. 

A beautiful girl of about thirteen ran up with a tiny clay jar. She uncorked it and held it under Jonathan’s nose. 

‘This is my daughter Miriam," said Mordecai proudly. “Miriam, this is... .' 

They all looked at her. 

‘Flavia. Flavia Gemina. daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain,” she said, and added: “Your next door 
neighbour.’ 

“Flavia Gemina, will you come into the garden and have a drink and tell us how you came to be pursued by a 
pack of angry dogs?" 

“Yes,” said Flavia, but as she stepped forward. she gasped with pain. 

“Your ankle,” Mordecai bent and probed Flavia’s swollen right ankle. She winced again, though his fingers were 
cool and gentle, 

‘Come. I’m a doctor.’ And before she could protest, he had lifted her off her feet and was carrying her in his 
arms. Jonathan followed, breathing easier now but still holding the oil of marjoram under his nose, 

The doctor carried Flavia through a leafy inner garden towards the study. Although the house was laid out 
exactly like hers, it was a different world. Every surface was covered with multi-coloured carpets and cushions. In 
the study, instead of a desk and chair, there was a long striped divan going right round the walls. Mordecai set her on 
this long couch against several embroidered cushions which smelled faintly of some exotic spice: cinnamon, 


perhaps. 

‘Miriam, please bring some water, some clean strips of linen and some balm — the Syrian, not the Greek .. .” 

“Yes, father,’ the girl replied, and then said something in the strange language. 

‘Please speak Latin in front of our guest,’ Mordecai chided gently, 

“Yes, father,’ she said again, and went out of the room. 

“Jonathan,” said the doctor, ‘would you prepare some mint tea?” 

“Yes, father,’ said the boy, breathing easier. 

Flavia continued to look round in wonder. There were only three or four shelves of scrolls in her father's study. 
Here the walls above the divan were covered with them. Nearby, on a carved wooden stand, was the most beautiful 
open scroll Flavia had ever seen. It was made of creamy, thick parchment and covered with strange black and red 
letters. Beneath it lay a richly embroidered silk cover of scarlet, blue, gold and black. 

Mordecai followed her gaze, then moved over to the scroll. 

“We are Jews and this is our holy book,’ he said softly. He kissed his fingertips and touched them to the scroll. 
‘The Torah. I was reading it when I heard my son call.’ He rolled it up and reverently slipped it into its silk cover. 

Miriam reappeared with a bowl and pitcher, and to Flavia’s embarrassment began to wash her feet. Jonathan's 
sister had dark curls like her brother, but her skin was pale and her violet eyes were grave. 

While Miriam was drying Flavia's feet, Jonathan came in with four steaming cups on a tray. He handed one to 
Flavia, who sniffed its minty aroma and gratefully sipped the strong, sweet brew. 

Meanwhile, Mordecai applied ointment to her inflamed ankle and began to bind it securely with strips of linen. 

‘Tell us your story, please,’ he said as he worked. 

“Well, I was up in the tree when the dogs came and I knew 1 could never get past them but your son scared them 
away and , . and I think he saved my life.’ Flavia felt as if she were going to cry again so she took a large gulp of 
mint tea. 

‘And may I ask what a Roman girl of good birth was doing up a tree in the middle of a graveyard?’ asked 
Mordecai as he tied off the last strip of linen and patted Flavia's ankle. 

‘I was looking for the magpie’s nest. And I found treasure! 1 found two gold earrings, and three silver bangles, 
and got my chain back, and of course my father’s . . .' Flavia stopped short. ‘Oh no! My father will be worried sick! 
He has probably sent Caudex out to look for me by now! Oh, I must go home straight away!’ She set her cup on a 
low table. 

‘Of course,” smiled Mordecai. "Your ankle was only twisted. It should be fine in a day or two. Jonathan, have 
you recovered sufficiently to escort this young lady next door?’ 

“Yes, father,’ replied Jonathan. 

Together they eased Flavia off the couch and helped her hobble through the atrium. Miriam followed behind. At 
the front door Flavia turned. 

"Goodbye! And thank you! I'm sorry I didn’t finish the tea. It was delicious!” 

“Peace be with you,’ said Mordecai and Miriam together. Each gave a little bow as Jonathan helped Flavia out of 
the door and along the pavement to her house. 

Lifting the familiar bronze knocker of Castor and Pollux, Flavia rapped sharply several times. From deep within 
she heard Scuto barking and after what seemed like ages the peephole opened and she saw Caudex's bleary eyes 
staring out. It was a full minute before the sleepy doorkeeper managed to slide the bolt back and pull the door open, 

‘Pater! Pater!’ Flavia cried. Jonathan followed curiously as she pushed past Caudex and her bouncing dog. 
“Where are you, pater!’ she called. 

‘Here in the study. my dear.’ Her father did not sound very worried. 


“Pater! I’m here! I’ve found the ring and I'm safe!’ She limped through the folding door, coming up to her father 
from behind. 

Marcus sat bent over the desk, carefully dripping wax on a document. 

“And why shouldn't you be safe?" he asked absently, pressing a ring into the hot wax. 

“PATER!” 

Her father turned round and then jumped to his feet. 

“Great Neptune's beard!’ he cried, “What's happened to you? Look at yourself! Your arms are scratched, your 
hair full of twigs, your tunic torn and dirty, and — and your ankle is bandaged! Whatever happened?" 

He peered past her suspiciously, 

"And who, may I ask, is this?’ 


SCROLL II] 





Os, the port of Rome and the town where Flavia lived, was occasionally foggy in the early mornings. And so it 
was on the morning of Flavia's birthday, three days after she had found the magpie's nest. As a birthday treat, her 
father had agreed to take her to the goldsmith, to see how much she could get for her little treasure trove. 

They left the house shortly after dawn and the mist swirled around them as they walked up Bakers Street 
towards the river. 

‘Pater, why can't we go to the town forum? There's a man who buys jewellery there ....' 

‘I told you before. You will get a better deal from Aurarius the goldsmith. He is a friend of mine and he will not 
cheat you, as that perfumed Phoenician in the forum will certainly do. Have you got everything?" 

Flavia touched the soft leather coin purse tied to her belt. It contained the objects she had found in the magpie's 
nest. She was hoping to sell them and buy a set of all twelve scrolls of the deneid, a book she had always wanted. 
She had recently seen a set in the forum at the bookseller's stall, It was a beautiful parchment version with 
illustrations. But the bookseller was asking a vast sum: one hundred sestercii. Flavia hardly dared hope the jewellery 
in her purse would fetch that amount. 

They crossed the Decumanus Maximus carefully. Because it was the town's main street as well as the road to 
Rome, it was usually covered with horse and donkey dung, There were no handy stepping stones, as in some other 
Roman towns, but Flavia and her father crossed without mishap. They passed the theatre and the forum of the 
corporations on their left and stopped to press themselves against the wall of a tavern as a mule-drawn cart rattled 
down the narrow street. 

As they approached the river, the fog grew thicker and damper. The tops of the tall brick warehouses were not 
even visible as they passed beneath them. Flavia shivered and pulled her woollen cloak closer around her shoulders. 
Ostia had three harbours: a little marina for Ostia's fishing boats, pleasure craft and smaller merchantmen, a large 
harbour for the massive grain ships from Egypt, and the river harbour between the two. Here vessels could unload 
and either have their cargoes towed by barge up to Rome or stored in warehouses. Flavia and her father turned left at 
the river and walked past these warehouses as they made for Aurarius’s workshop. 

Above her, unseen gulls wheeled and cried peevishly in the fog, and she heard the creak of timber and clink of 
ships’ tackle to her right. The wooden quay was damp beneath her leather boots. 

Figures loomed up out of the mist, terrifying men with broken noses, mangled ears and meaty arms. Some had 
lost arms or hands or legs. But their ugly faces always broke into grins when they saw her father, and they invariably 
greeted him politely. 

Suddenly, Flavia heard a sound which chilled her blood: the crack of a whip and clink of chains. Out of the mist 
emerged a pitiful sight: a line of women, naked and chained at the neck. Most of them seemed to be Egyptian or 
Syrian, but one or two were dark-skinned Africans. Their heads had been shaved and they were terribly thin. Some 
had open sores. 

Flavia could hear their teeth chattering, but otherwise they were totally silent. Apart from their iron collars and 


chains, they wore nothing but crude wooden tags with prices scrawled on them. 

The whip cracked again and out of the mist came the person Flavia feared most in the world: Venalicius, the 
slave-dealer. There were many rumours about Venalicius, the most recent that he had kidnapped a nine-year-old girl 
named Sapphira and sold her to a Syrian merchant. This was illegal, but once a child had fallen into Venalicius’ 
hands and his ship had sailed, there was virtually no way of ever finding the child again, or of proving the slave- 
dealer’s guilt. 

Venalicius had one blind eye: a horrible. milky orb that sat in its socket like a peeled egg. His teeth were rotten 
and his nose sprouted tufts of mouldy hair. Worst of all, one ear was missing, bitten off by a slave he had afterwards 
crucified, if the rumour was true. The wound still seeped a horrible yellow pus. Once, Venalicius had whispered to 
Flavia when her father wasn't looking: “I'll make a slave of you, too, my dear, if I ever catch you!” 

Flavia shivered again and averted her eyes. But just as she did, she noticed a figure at the end of the line. It was a 
dark-skinned girl about her own age. She was not weeping, but her beautiful amber eyes looked blank with despair. 
Her hands hung limp by her side, not bothering to cover her nakedness. Around her neck — beneath the iron collar — 
hung a wooden plaque with six C's scrawled crudely upon it. 

‘Six hundred,” whispered Flavia to herself. 

In a moment the girl had disappeared along with the others into the mist, as Venalicius drove them into town, 

Flavia and her father moved silently on, both subdued by the sight of the slaves. 

“Pater, what will happen to them?’ Flavia asked presently. 

“You know what happens to slaves,’ her father replied quietly. “Those women don't look terribly healthy and 
unless they speak Latin they'll end up doing menial work: cleaning. sewing . . . Perhaps some of them will become 
cooks, if they're lucky.” 

‘Like Alma?” 

“Yes, like your nurse Alma." 

‘Pater...’ Flavia took a deep breath: “Pater, what will happen to the girl?’ 

There was such a long pause she thought he would not answer her. Her father guided her carefully around a 
mound of silver fish spilling from a yellow net. Then: 

“She may become a lady's maid. Or a cook's assistant. Or perhaps someone will buy her for a wife,” he said 
quietly, 

“A wife!’ cried Flavia in horror. “But she’s my age!” 

“Perhaps a bit older. You know that eleven or twelve is not too old for slaves to marry." 

Flavia said nothing more until they reached Aurarius’s shop. It was at the end of a row of brick workshops built 
against one of the large warehouses along the waterfront. Tatters of fog swirled around the shop and the roof of the 
warehouse above it was swallowed in the mist. 

The goldsmith Aurarius — a wizened, slightly cross-eyed man — looked up from his charcoal brazier and greeted 
them cheerfully. A big watchdog dozed at his feet. 

The smith examined the contents of Flavia’s pouch with interest. 

‘Hmmm. The bangles are nice but not worth more than two or three sestercii. This earring is lovely. It's made of 
electrum. Mixture of gold and silver which can be melted down. I'll give you a hundred and fifty sestercii for it..." 

He emptied the last object from the purse into his palm and his eyes widened. He glanced up at Flavia's father 
and then brought the earring almost to the tip of his nose. 

‘This one with the emerald is really special,’ he said. ‘Pure gold, maybe Greek manufacture, and one of the 
finest stones I've ever seen. Too bad you don't have its mate. The pair would be worth eight or nine hundred 
sestercii. But on its own 1 could only offer you four hundred. . .' 


He looked gravely at Flavia. 

“Your father’s done me many favours, so tell you what: I'll give you six hundred sestercii for all four pieces. It's 
a fair price. You won’t get better.’ 

‘T'I take it,” said Flavia immediately, and held out a trembling hand to receive six gold coins, each worth a 
hundred sestercii. It was an enormous sum. 

Flavia's heart was pounding as she slipped the coins into her pouch, She turned to her father. 

‘Pater, may we go to the forum right away? I know what I want to buy for my birthday.” 


The mist cleared as they made their way to the central town forum and the soft blue sky promised a perfect day. 
Flavia walked quickly through the fish market, past fishmongers boasting loudly about their red mullet, sole and 
squid. She hurried past the fruit-sellers who were hawking their pomegranates, melons and peaches; past the 
jewellery stall, the toy stall, the pottery stall and the clothes stall. She did not even glance at the book stall as she 
passed. As they entered the forum, she walked so fast that her father had to hurry to keep up with her. 

By the time Flavia Gemina approached the slave stall she was almost running. She looked around anxiously and 
then let out her breath. 

‘Thank goodness, she's still there!’ 

Wedged between a banker’s stall and a public scribe’s, in the shadow of the temple of Rome and Augustus. was 
a slightly raised wooden stage. The slave women she had seen earlier stood on this platform while Venalicius 
strutted up and down before them, shouting out their virtues. Already a crowd was gathering to look and prod and 
poke the slaves, who were still completely naked. 

‘How can they treat them like that? Like animals,’ murmured Flavia. Untying her coin purse, she began to moye 
forward, 

Her father’s firm hand on her shoulder stopped her short. 

‘Let me handle this,” he warned, “Venalicius might try to take advantage of you, He can smell a serious buyer 
from half a mile away. He might raise his price or even double it.’ 

“He can’t do that! Can he?’ 

“He can do whatever he likes until she is sold,’ replied her father gravely. ‘Keep back. Out of sight.’ 

Flavia handed the leather purse to her father and stepped back behind one of the marble pillars of the colonnade. 
Captain Geminus pushed through the crowd and began to walk casually up and down the line. Flavia noticed that the 
price for the girl was double the price of most of the other women. and she shivered in the morning sunshine. 

‘Ah, the young sea captain: Marcus Flavius Geminus! Are you a serious buyer. or just looking?’ sneered 
Venalicius. Flavia saw her father’s back stiffen, but he moved on quietly. 

‘How much is this one?” she heard him ask as he stopped in front of a red-eyed young woman in her late teens. 

“Three hundred sestercii. Can't you read?’ snapped the slave-dealer. 

Another man, a soldier, had stopped in front of the girl. Flavia held her breath. She saw the soldier reach out and 
open the girl’s mouth to examine her teeth, Then he bent and peered at the price round her neck. He stood again and 
looked at the girl, who stared straight ahead. Flavia's fingernails dug into her palm, 

Abruptly, the soldier shook his head and moved on. Flavia slowly let out her breath in a huge sigh of relief. 
“Hurry, pater!” she whispered to herself. 

As the soldier walked off, her father indicated the girl and said calmly to Venalicius, ‘I'll take this one please.’ 

“Just a moment,’ smirked the slave-dealer, ‘I'm dealing with another customer.” He made a great pretence of 
helping a fat merchant in a grubby toga who was examining another woman. 

That slave-dealer is torturing me on purpose! thought Flavia to herself. And then; oh please, Castor and Pollux, 
let me be able to buy her. 


After what seemed like ages the fat merchant turned away. making a joke to a friend. The two of them went off 
laughing, Venalicius turned at last to her father. 

“Yes, Captain Geminus?” 

‘I'd like to buy this girl,” repeated her father. 

The slave-dealer raised his ugly head and seemed to look around the crowded marketplace with his horrible 
blind eye. Flavia ducked back behind the marble column and pressed her cheek against its reassuring solidness. 

Then she heard Venalicius say very clearly to her father, ‘The African girl costs seven hundred sestercii.’ 


SCROLL IV 





Tis price-tag around the slave-girl’s neck read six hundred, but now Venalicius was asking for seven! Flavia 
wanted to shout that it wasn’t fair. Instead, she bit her lip and swallowed her protest. Tears blurred her vision, She 
had been so close to saving the girl. So close to having someone her own age to be with. So close to .. - 

"Very well,” she heard her father say in a matter-of-fact voice. ‘Here you are,’ 

Flavia did not dare break the spell by looking. She shut her eyes tight and held her breath. 

A minute later she heard the slave-dealer call out mockingly: *1 hope she serves you well, Captain!’ 

Flavia opened her eyes and peeked around the column. Her father was moving through the crowd, and the girl 
was with him. Flavia ran to meet them. 

‘Pater! The extra hundred sestercii! The gold in my bag was only worth six hundred!" 

‘I paid the extra amount.’ 

*But so much, pater!’ 

“You are forgetting that today is special. Happy birthday, my dear.’ 

Flavia threw her arms round her father and hugged him tightly. She wanted to hug the girl, too, and tell her 
everything was going to be all right now, but something about the slave-girl's empty look stopped her. Instead Flavia 
slipped off her cloak and gently wrapped it around the girl's naked body. 

Then they took her home. 


Later that morning, Flavia made an important discovery: the slave-girl she had bought spoke no Latin, and only a 
little Greek. 

The girl had said nothing on the way home, or when Flavia had bathed the sores on her neck with a sea sponge 
and applied some of Mordecai’s soothing aloe balm. But after Flavia had taken her up to her bedroom and dressed 
her in a soft yellow tunic, the girl had looked up timidly at Flavia and recited in a faltering voice: 

“Greetings. My name is Nubia. How may I please you?’ 

“Hello. Nubia! I'm Flavia Gemina, daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain!’ 

Nubia looked at her blankly and then repeated: "Greetings. My name is Nubia. How may I please you?” 

Flavia realised the girl didn’t understand the words she was reciting. She probably didn’t know any Latin at all. 

‘Flavia,’ said Flavia slowly, pointing at herself. ‘I am Flavia.’ 

‘Flavia,’ repeated Nubia haltingly. 

“Yes! Are you hungry, Nubia?’ 

Nubia looked blank. Flavia opened her mouth and pointed inside. The girl started back with horror. 

Flavia pretended to chew something. 

Nubia’s eyes lit up and she nodded. 

‘Come on then! Let's go down to the kitchen and see what Alma is cooking!’ Flavia quickly reached for Nubia’s 
hand but the girl drew back with a frightened expression, 

Flavia remembered that when she first got Scuto he also cringed at any sudden movement. Her father said it was 


because he had been beaten. 

‘Don’t be afraid! Come!’ said Flavia and moved slowly towards the doorway of her bedroom. 

Nubia followed hesitantly as they went down the wooden stairs, past the sunny garden, and into the small 
kitchen. 

Alma, Flavia's former nursemaid, had recently taken over kitchen duties. The previous cook, Gusto, had died 
shopping for leeks in the forum when a donkey kicked him in the head. 

Alma had proved to be an excellent cook, and was daily growing plumper from sampling her own recipes. She 
was tasting something at that very moment, leaning over the glowing ashes on the kitchen hearth with a spoon half 
poised above a steaming pan. Flavia greeted her and then introduced Nubia, 

“Alma, this is Nubia. Nubia, this is Alma: she used to be my nurse." 

“Welcome, Nubia,’ beamed the cook. Normally she would have thrown her arms around such a sad-looking 
creature and given her a warm embrace, but she had been alerted to treat the new slave gently. Even Scuto had been 
shut away in the storeroom for the time being. 

‘I'm just preparing your birthday dinner,’ said Alma, ‘so 1 can't stop to chat. But I've prepared some fruit and 
bread. Take it into the garden.’ She handed Flavia a platter laid out with various fruits and a flat round loaf of bread. 

Nubia pointed to a date and said ‘date’ very softly in Greek. 

“Yes! That's the Greek word for date!’ said Flavia. ‘Do you understand Greek? Do you want a date?’ And then in 
Greek, “Take one!’ 

Nubia looked at her in awe and disbelief. Slowly she reached out her hand and took a date. She closed her eyes 
as she ate it and a look of pure delight passed over her lovely face. 

*Have much.’ Flavia's Greek was not very fluent. She had only been studying it for two years. Now she wished 
she had worked harder at it. 

“Have big date!” she tried again. Nubia understood and solemnly took another date. 

‘Let's go... garden,” said Flavia, when she had remembered the Greek word for garden. She led the way to her 
favourite seat by the fountain. 

Nubia stared in amazement at the spout of water shooting up from the copper pipe in the centre of the marble 
basin. Slowly she put her finger in it, then quickly withdrew it as if she had been burned, 

"Water!" she said in Greek, and then, ‘I drink?" 

“Yes! You can drink it!’ cried Flavia in delight. And demonstrated the fact. 

Nubia drank, too, for a long time and then turned back to the plate. They sat on the marble bench, and together 
they named the foods: bread, date, peach, grapes, apples. Then Nubia set down to eating in earnest. She had two 
pieces of bread, a bunch of grapes. half an apple and a whole peach. Finally she ate up every date on the plate. 

“You like dates?” said Flavia. 

“Yes like dates.’ replied Nubia with her mouth quite full. 

‘Better stop. Enough,’ said Flavia in Greek. And then, reverting to Latin, ‘I’m having a birthday dinner party ina 
few hours and there will be lots of delicious food. Jonathan from next door is coming, and his father Mordecai and 
his sister Miriam and my father, of course, and you're coming too, so don't eat too much." 

Nubia gazed solemnly at Flavia. 

“Lots more later good food,’ said Flavia in Greek, with a sigh, and wished again that she had paid more attention 
during lessons with her tutor Aristo. 


Flavia was determined that her birthday dinner party would be a success. Her plan was to have Nubia recline next to 
Miriam, who seemed so quiet and gentle. She herself would lie on the same couch as Jonathan, and her father and 
Mordecai would take the third couch. 


‘No,’ said her father firmly, I'm afraid it’s no good,’ 

“Why not, pater?’ 

‘First of all, you're not old enough to recline to eat yet...” 

Flavia started to protest but he held up his hand and smiled. 

“If it were just a family gathering, I would let you recline. But it’s not. Furthermore, you told me our next door 
neighbours are foreigners. From Judaea, was it?’ 

Flavia nodded. 

“Well, they might not feel comfortable reclining. Better to sit, don't you think, my little owl?’ He ruffled her hair 
affectionately, 

“Yes, pater,’ she sighed. 

‘Also.’ said Captain Geminus, ‘did you know that when a mistress invites her slave to recline, it means she is 
granting that slave her freedom?’ 

Flavia shook her head. 

“At least wait until Nubia has learned enough Latin to find her way around Ostia before you set her free.’ he said 
with a smile, 

So Flavia modified her plan and her seating arrangement. 

The six of them sat around a large oval table which Caudex and her father had carried in from the atrium. Flavia 
seated Nubia next to Miriam, and was glad to see Jonathan's sister give the African girl a warm smile. 

When her guests were seated, Flavia handed out garlands of ivy and violets which she had made herself. 
Mordecai balanced his garland on top of his white turban and didn’t seem to mind when Jonathan and Flavia giggled 
at him. 

Captain Geminus poured the wine, well-watered for the children, and they all toasted Flavia’s health. Nubia 
wrinkled her pretty nose when she first tasted the wine, but soon took another sip. 

After the toast there was an awkward silence. The doctor sat stiffly in a green silk kaftan while her father fiddled 
with the folds of his toga. Flavia glanced anxiously towards the kitchen, wondering what was keeping Alma. 
Jonathan whistled a little tune under his breath and then winked at Flavia. 

Finally. Alma proudly carried in the first course and set it on the table: sea snails fried in olive oil, garlic and 
pepper. The snails had been placed back in their shells and Alma handed each diner a special spoon with a small 
hook at one end to extract the snail, 

‘Are we permitted to eat these, father?’ whispered Jonathan. gazing in dismay at the creatures. 

‘God has made all things clean,” his father murmured, and politely took a snail. 

Flavia showed Jonathan how to extract a snail and then watched as he gingerly picked up one of the shells 
between finger and thumb and hooked out its contents. He paused to examine it: the snail was small and twisted and 
rubbery and brown. Jonathan closed his eyes, took a deep breath and put it in his mouth. 

He chewed. 

He opened his eyes. 

He smiled. 

‘Mmmm!’ he beamed, and eagerly finished off the rest, Under the stern gaze of her father, Miriam also made a 
brave attempt. Nubia, imitating Flavia to see how it was done, ate up every snail on her plate. 

Jonathan wiped his hands on his tunic, which already had a dribble of garlic oil down the front. Then he drained 
his wine cup with a smack of his lips. Nubia, watching him carefully, also wiped her hands on her tunic and 
smacked as she drained her wine cup. 

Flavia smiled. 


‘For our next course we're having dormice stuffed with chopped sows’ udders,” she announced brightly. 
Mordecai and his children froze in horror. 

Nubia looked blank. 

“Flavia ,..' said her father with a warning look. 

“Just joking.’ giggled Flavia, *My favourite food is really roast chicken. You do like roast chicken, don't you?’ 


After that the party perked up nicely. Everyone relaxed and laughed and ate up their roast chicken and told stories 
about the most revolting food they had ever been offered. 

Mordecai had once found a sheep's eyeball in his stew while dining with a camel trader in Judaea. Flavia's father 
had devoured a delicious fish soup in the port of Massilia and discovered a rotten fish head at the bottom of his 
bowl. Just last week, Miriam had deeply offended her host by refusing to eat three roast quail whose tiny charred 
heads dangled woefully. And Flavia swore she knew a baker who added chalk and sand to his flour, in order to cut 
costs. 

But Jonathan's experience beat them all. Once, when chewing a mouthful of meat pie bought from a street 
vendor in Rome, his tongue had encountered something tough and gristly. Pulling it out of his mouth to inspect it, he 
had discovered, to his horror, that it was the tip of someone’s finger, 

Everyone groaned and pushed their plates away. Luckily they had finished the main course. Captain Geminus 
refilled empty wine cups and presently Alma came in with the dessert course: dates and slices of sugary pink 
watermelon. 

Jonathan, who was becoming slightly tipsy, pretended that two dates were his eyes and a slice of watermelon his 
grinning mouth, Flavia giggled and Nubia smiled for the first time. 

Encouraged by the success of this antic, Jonathan stuck a leftover snail up each nostril, Flavia snorted with 
laughter, Nubia giggled and Miriam rolled her eyes. Mordecai cleared his throat. 

“With your permission, I think it’s time for us to take our leave," he said, with a significant glance at his son. 

“But first, happy birthday, Flavia. This is from us all.’ He reached under his chair and brought out a fat leather 
cylinder tied with a scarlet ribbon. 

Flavia knew immediately that it was a scroll case. With excited fingers she opened the leather top and pulled out 
one of the scrolls inside. 

‘It’s not new, I'm afraid,’ said Mordecai in his accented voice. “To tell the truth I have two sets, so I thought 1 
could spare this one." 

Flavia's eyes opened wide with delight as she unrolled the papyrus. ‘It’s the Aeneid. It’s the very thing I wanted. 
And look at the beautiful illustrations!" 

Everyone pushed back their chairs and crowded around to look at the scroll and admire the pictures. 

“Flavia?” prompted her father. “What do you say?’ 

‘Oh! Thank you Doctor Mordecai, Jonathan, Miriam. It’s such a generous gift. Thank you!’ And then: ‘Look, 
Nubia! I can help you learn Latin by reading this story to you." 

But Nubia was not in her chair. She had vanished. 
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" On no, | knew it would all be too much for her!’ cried Flavia. “She only came off the slave ship this morning!’ 

‘Don’t worry.’ said Mordecai. *Perhaps the food was too rich for her. She may be in the latrine.” 

But when Flavia reported that Nubia wasn't there, they all began to worry and decided to search the house. 

Still wearing their party garlands, Mordecai and Flavia's father looked downstairs. while Jonathan, Miriam and 
Flavia searched the upstairs bedrooms. The doorkeeper Caudex, dozing in the atrium, swore that no one had gone 
out. Alma, scrubbing plates in the kitchen, had the back door constantly in her line of sight. She was sure Nubia had 
not gone near it. 

When they had searched the whole house they met in the atrium by the household shrine. 

‘Before we begin the search outside,’ said Flavia's father, gravely removing his garland, “have we checked every 
room?" 

“Yes,” said the children. 

“Yes,” nodded Mordecai. 

“No,” said Caudex slowly, scratching his armpit. 

They all gazed at the big slave. 

‘Scuto is still shut up in the storeroom,' he mumbled. *He was whining and scratching to be let out but — 

“Yes” they cried. 

‘Then he went very quiet.’ 

They all hurried to the storeroom and cautiously Captain Geminus opened the door. By now it was dusk and the 
storeroom, which had no windows, was dim and shadowy. They could just make out the shapes of dozens of storage 
jars full of wine and grain, half-buried in the sandy earth to keep them from toppling over. 

‘I think 1 see him," said Flavia's father. "Bring a lamp.” 

Alma rushed to hand him a clay oil-lamp and the captain stepped into the storeroom. 

‘Great Neptune's beard!’ he exclaimed softly. 

In the golden lamplight they saw Nubia and Scuto curled up asleep on the sandy floor. The girl's dark head 
rested on the dog’s broad, woolly back, She had placed her flowered garland on his head. As they all crowded into 
the doorway, Scuto raised his big head, with the garland slightly askew. He looked at them drowsily, sighed deeply 
and went back to sleep, 


One bright afternoon, a few days later, Flavia’s new friends accompanied her to the river harbour to see her father 
off on a voyage. 

Doctor Mordecai and Captain Geminus led the way. 

They looked an unlikely pair, Flavia thought, as she watched them walking and talking together; her fair-haired 
Roman father in his tunic and blue cloak. the doctor with his exotic turban, robe and beard. But they had a common 
passion: travel. Mordecai had lived in Babylon and Jerusalem, two cities her father had never visited, and Captain 
Geminus had seen many countries which Mordecai had only read about. 


Flavia was glad they liked each other because in only a few days she and Jonathan had also become firm friends. 

Jonathan had been coming to her house every morning to help teach Nubia Latin. He and Flavia had been 
reading the Jeneid to her, often stopping to explain or act out words. Jonathan was very funny and made them both 
laugh. Flavia thought it was good for Nubia to laugh. 

Now, as they made their way towards the River Tiber, Nubia was walking between Flavia and Jonathan, holding 
Scuto’s lead, Since the night of the dinner party, the slave-girl and the dog had been inseparable. She even refused to 
sleep in the new bed they had brought up to Flavia's room. Instead, Nubia curled up every night in the garden with 
Scuto, and slept under the stars. 

Also walking with them to the docks was her father’s partner, Titus Cordius Atticus, who had chartered her 
father’s ship for a two-week voyage to Greece. He intended to visit the town of Corinth to buy pottery, perfume and 
bronzes. 

Cordius was a very wealthy merchant who lived opposite them, in one of the largest and most beautiful houses 
in Ostia. He also had a town house in Rome and an estate in Sicily. But despite his wealth he always seemed very 
sad, 

Flavia’s father had once told her the reason: while Cordius had been serving as a officer in Germania, his whole 
family had been slaughtered by barbarians. A lovely wife, three fine young sons and a baby girl, now all gone to the 
underworld, and no one to leave his great riches to. 

‘Cordius doesn't need to work as a merchant,’ her father had said, “but since he lost his family there is a deep 
restlessness in him. I think he travels to get away from his empty houses. All the wealth in the world is no good if 
you don’t have a family.’ Her father had hugged her tightly. 

Recently, however. Cordius had seemed more cheerful. Sometimes his stern face even relaxed into a smile. 
Flavia knew why, but she had been sworn to secrecy: Cordius was considering adopting his young freedman 
Libertus. She had over-heard the rich merchant discussing it with her father. 

“You mustn't tell a soul,’ Flavia’s father had warned her. ‘He is still thinking about it and no one knows, not even 
Libertus.’ 

Previously a slave in Cordius’s household, Libertus had shown such skill and promise that he had been set free. 
Now a freedman, he still lived and worked in his patron’s house, but was paid for it. 

Flavia considered that Libertus would make some girl a fine husband. He had straight black hair, clear skin and 
dark blue eyes, He was young, intelligent and charming. Furthermore, if Cordius adopted Libertus, one day he 
would be incredibly wealthy. 

And so Flavia was delighted to see Libertus walking beside Jonathan’s sister Miriam. She thought they made a 
dazzling couple and wondered if the young freedman was telling Miriam that her eyes were like amethysts and her 
skin like alabaster. Then she heard him say something about ‘slavery in Judaea’, and sighed. Libertus was definitely 
not wooing Miriam. 

As they emerged from between two warehouses and stepped onto the quayside, Flavia took a deep breath of the 
salty air. Seagulls and swifts soared and swooped above the river. Sailors and dockers rolled barrels and wine jars, 
slaves loaded crates on carts, and soldiers marched past. And this was the quietest time of day, 

The harbour always made Flavia feel both excited and sad. Excited because every ship promised a new 
adventure, sad because her father so often went away. 

The sight of her father’s small ship. the Myrtilla, also made Flavia sad. Myrtilla had been the name of her 
mother, who had died in childbirth when Flavia was only three years old. The twin baby boys had died, too. Flavia 
had been left alone with only her father and nurse Alma. 

As they approached the Myrti/fas berth, three burly Phoenician brothers shouted their greetings from various 


parts of the ship. They were called Quartus, Quintus and Sextus. The fourth crew member was an Ethiopian named 
Ebenus. His oiled, cheerful face rose up from the hold when he heard the others. 

Her father and the merchant Cordius had already stowed their belongings on board the ship. They had visited the 
temple of Castor and Pollux, to make sacrifice for a good and profitable journey. Now, the wind was favourable and 
it was time for them to depart. 

Captain Geminus bounded up the boarding plank to make some last-minute checks aboard the ship, while 
Cordius gave Libertus some final instructions. Flavia was disappointed to see the handsome freed-man hurry home 
shortly afterwards, She noticed Miriam watching Libertus until he was out of sight. 

Suddenly, Flavia noticed that Nubia had begun to tremble uncontrollably. The docks obviously upset her. The 
slave-girl hugged Scuto for reassurance and his wet kisses seemed to calm her. 

A few moments later, Captain Geminus came down the boarding plank and put one arm around Flavia's 
shoulder. 

‘Time for me to go,’ he said with a smile, and then added gravely. ‘you know. I'm a little worried about your 
safety since that incident with the dogs. Your tutor isn’t here to look out for you this month, Caudex can be terribly 
slow and I don’t know what Alma would do to protect you against a pack of wild dogs. or even kidnappers . . .” 

“Don't worry, pater. I'm not alone. Doctor Mordecai lives next door and | have Jonathan and Nubia to keep me 
company now. And there's Scuto.’ 

"Ah yes. The fierce watchdog,’ 

They looked down at Scuto. who was lathering Nubia’s face with his wet tongue. Smiling, Captain Geminus 
shook his head, 

“Well, if I hear you've been in the least danger. I’m packing you off to my brother's the next time I go on a 
voyage!” 

“Don't worry, pater. Jonathan and I will sit quietly in the garden all day and take turns reading the Aeneid to 
Nubia. We're teaching her Latin,” She pulled Nubia close and put a protective arm around her. 

‘Good, good , , .” Flavia's father quickly kissed her on the top of her head, said goodbye to the rest of them and 
then he and Cordius boarded the ship. 

Using oars. the crew soon manoeuvred the small ship out of her berth and into the river channel. As the swift 
current carried the Myrtilla down towards the river mouth, Flavia's father stood at the helm, holding the steering 
paddle. 

Although Flavia usually stayed to watch until the Myrtilla passed right out of sight, Nubia was trembling again, 
so Flavia decided to take her home quickly. Her father was busy at the helm, but just before they started back Flavia 
saw him turn and wave one last time. 


It was still early afternoon when they returned to Green Fountain Street. Theirs was one of the few quiet residential 
streets in the bustling town, and now, at the hottest time of the day, it was almost deserted: only Libertus stood at the 
communal fountain in the middle of the crossroads. They waved as they walked past, and Flavia noticed Miriam 
give him a shy smile. 

As soon as they had left the docks, Nubia had stopped trembling. Now, Jonathan was walking beside her and 
teaching her words in Latin by pointing at objects and saying their names. 

“Door,” he said. 

Door,’ she repeated. 

‘Lion.’ He indicated a bronze door-knocker. 

‘Lion.’ 

*Kerb.* 


‘Kerb.’ 
‘Fountain.’ 
“Fountain. Water?” 


“Yes! Water! Good!’ encouraged Jonathan. ‘Street.’ 
“Street,” 


“Don't step in that!" 

“Dont step . ..?" 

“Well, that looks like horse dung, but people empty their chamber pots here and it's pretty wet so I think we'd 
better go back on the pavement.” 

Nubia looked at him solemnly. 

‘Pavement,’ said Jonathan 

‘Pavement,’ repeated Nubia. 

“And what's this? Blood?” 


"Blood." said Nubia, and pointed at the trail of drops that led to Jonathan's front door. 
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Tis spots of blood, each about the size of a small coin, were a startling and vivid red. Flavia stooped to touch one, 
but Jonathan ran ahead, following the drops to his front door. 

*Father, the door's open!’ he called over his shoulder, 

‘Don’t go in,” shouted Mordecai, ‘there may be robbers still in the house!" 

But he was too late, Jonathan had disappeared inside, Mordecai and Miriam hurried forward. 

As they reached the door, Jonathan stepped back out, his face drained of all colour. He looked at them silently 
for a moment and then bent over and was sick in the road. 

‘Stay back, everyone.’ began Mordecai in alarm, but Miriam had already pushed past him. Her scream broke the 
stillness of the afternoon, 

“He's dead," they heard her sob. 

Mordecai rushed after her into the house. Flavia, Nubia and Scuto all moved forward to follow him, but 
Jonathan's arm — surprisingly strong — blocked their way. 

‘It’s our watchdog Bobas.’ he said quietly. “You don't want to look. Someone has cut off his head and taken it 
away,’ 


“Who else was in your house?’ asked Flavia an hour later. 

She and Nubia were sitting with Jonathan in her garden, trying to comfort him. Miriam had been so upset by the 
bloodstain on the floor that Mordecai had taken her across town to stay with relatives for a few days. 

Nubia had one arm around Scuto's neck. They had managed to make her understand what had happened to 
Bobas and she seemed determined to protect Scuto from a similar fate. 

‘No one else was in our house,’ Jonathan answered grimly. 

“What about the slaves?’ 

“We don't have any slaves. My father doesn’t think it right to keep them.” 

“But you told me your mother died when you were very young. Don't you even have a nursemaid or cook?" 

“No. It's just the three of us." 

“Who does your cleaning?’ gasped Flavia in amazement. 

‘I do,’ replied Jonathan, almost proudly. “And I garden. Miriam does the shopping and a little cooking. And 
Bobas was our doorkeeper and protector . . .* He bit his lip, and Flavia said quickly: 

“Was anything stolen?’ 

“No. After we buried Bobas's body in the garden we looked everywhere. But nothing is missing. In fact, I found 
this in the atrium, not far from his body . , .' He held out a little quartz cube with circles scratched on its surface. 
Nubia took it from his hand and looked at it in puzzlement. 

“What this?’ asked Nubia. 

‘It's one of a pair of dice,’ explained Flavia. She mimed throwing it and said in Greek: ‘For gambling, For 
money.’ 


‘It’s not ours,” said Jonathan. "My father would be very upset if he ever found me or my sister gambling,” 

‘Keep it safe,” said Flavia, handing it back to him, “it may be a clue.” She looked up at the fig tree thoughtfully, 

‘If nothing was stolen, why did they kill Bobas?’ 

“Well...” Jonathan began, and then stopped. He pulled a twig off a bush and scratched idly at the ground. 

“Why? Tell me,’ insisted Flavia. She thought of pretty Bobas, with his lovely brown eyes and friendly nature. 

“We... you've probably guessed that we are different from you. We have a different religion.’ 

“You're Jewish, aren't you?’ said Flavia. Jonathan nodded. 

‘The people where we used to live didn't like us. That's why we moved here, to the edge of town. where no one 
would know who we were .. , where no one would bother us. Our old neighbours wrote things on the wall of our 
house and once they threw rotten eggs at father.’ 

“Do you think your old neighbours killed Bobas?” 

“Maybe ; . ." shrugged Jonathan. He seemed reluctant to talk about it. 

"Why do they hate you so much?’ Flavia asked. “There are many Jews here in Ostia. I've seen their temple down 
by the docks." 

‘Synagogue.’ corrected Jonathan quietly and continued to scratch at the ground. It was obvious the subject made 
him uncomfortable. 

“Well, I intend to solve this crime," announced Flavia firmly. *Whoever did this is wicked and should be caught." 

Nubia had been listening to their conversation attentively. Now she surprised them both by saying vehemently: 

‘Bad man. Kill dog. Find him." Her amber eyes blazed with passion and she was squeezing Scuto's neck so 
tightly that he whimpered and rolled his eyes at her. 

Flavia looked at Nubia and then turned to Jonathan, 

“Do you want to find the person who killed your dog?’ she asked him. 

He looked up at her, and his eyes were blazing, too. ‘Yes.’ 

‘Then it’s settled,” said Flavia calmly. “We will solve this mystery and together we will find the killer.” 


Flavia decided that they should begin their quest for justice by interviewing possible witnesses. 

Wax tablet in hand and flanked by Jonathan and Nubia, she began in the kitchen. Alma assured them that she had 
heard nothing suspicious while they were out, though she did remark that Bobas barked so often she barely noticed 
it, 

Next they looked for Caudex. They found him in the garden, snipping the dead heads off roses, When 
questioned, he confessed he had been dozing. 

“Just a little nap in my room as I usually have after lunch.” he admitted. and after a pause, “1 could easily have 
heard if anyone had knocked on our door.’ 

The only other possible witness was Libertus, Cordius's freedman. Flavia remembered that he had been standing 
by the fountain on the corner when they had returned from the river harbour. 

They caught Libertus just as he left the house. on his way to the baths. 

‘Around noon?’ he said, as they fell into step beside him. “Yes, as a matter of fact I did see someone. It was just 
before you came back from the harbour. I was drinking at the fountain and a man went running past. He looked very 
frightened and he was carrying a leather bag. I distinctly remember the leather bag. For some reason it reminded me 
of Perseus with the head of Medusa.’ 

“What Perseus?’ whispered Nubia to Flavia. 

‘Perseus was a hero who had to kill a monster named Medusa. He cut off her head,’ Flavia made a chopping 
motion with her hand, “and he put it out of sight in a bag.’ She mimed that, too, and then added in Greek: ‘In myth. 
Monster's head in bag.” 


Nubia understood: ‘Perseus killed.” 

“Yes, Perseus killed her,’ Flavia turned back to the freedman. ‘Libertus,’ she said gravely. ‘today someone killed 
Jonathan’s watchdog and cut off its head. The head is still missing.” 

‘By Hercules!’ gasped Libertus, and stopped dead in his tracks, “That is exactly the impression I got: of a head in 
a bag.” 

“What did the man look like?’ Jonathan asked. 

Libertus shrugged and began walking again. ‘Just average, really. Clean-shaven, medium height, light tunic, 
short dark cloak — I can't remember much more than that.’ 

They were approaching the centre of town and the streets were becoming more crowded. They all stood back to 
let a man pushing a handcart full of melons go past. 

‘I really must hurry.” said Libertus. ‘I’m meeting someone at the baths . . .' 

‘Just one more question,” said Flavia. ‘Do you remember which way he went at the crossroads: to the port, to the 
graves or towards the forum?" 

“Yes, 1 do recall that.’ said Libertus, frowning pensively. *1 remember I thought it curious at the time. He was 
running towards the tombs.’ 


It was the hottest time of the day, Hidden in the sun-bleached grasses of the necropolis, the cicadas made their 
sleepy creaking noise. Flavia, Jonathan and Nubia — with Scuto romping ahead — proceeded somewhat fearfully 
along a dirt road flanked by cypress trees and tombs. 

Although their houses backed directly onto the graveyard, they had approached by means of the gate and road 
that the running man must have taken. The road was not much used and the tombs on either side of it were 
overgrown and untended, 

Here and there were the usual piles of rubbish that accumulated outside the gates of any Roman town: pottery 
shards, old sandals, broken furniture and clothes too tattered for the secondhand stall, 

“What about the wild dogs who attacked us a few days ago?’ Flavia looked around nervously. ‘I don't want to 
meet them again.” 

‘I've been hunting lots of times in the graveyard and that was the only time I've seen them. We'll just have to 
take the risk. Besides,’ Jonathan added, "we want to find clues while they are fresh.’ 

As they walked, they looked right and left and especially down, for any telltale drops of blood. Scuto, who had 
begun by running back and forth to smell interesting smells, was now plodding down the middle of the road with his 
tail down, panting in the afternoon heat. Suddenly he stopped, looked to his left and wagged his tail. 

‘Over there,” said Jonathan, pointing. ‘He sees something.” Scuto, tail still wagging, led them through the tombs 
to a small clearing among the pine and cypress trees. Beside a miniature tomb lit by dappled sunlight sat a man with 
short dark hair and a pale yellow tunic. He sat cross-legged with his back to them, and they could hear sobs and see 
his shoulders trembling. 

As they came nearer, the man heard them and turned. His face was red with crying and his mouth turned down 
like an actor’s tragic mask. Heavy eyebrows joined above his nose to form one dark line. Flavia had never seen such 
misery before. 

But his misery turned to rage when he saw the little group. He rose to his feet and pointing a finger at Scuto he 
screamed: 

‘Get that animal away from me, Get him away or I'll kill him. I hate dogs. | hate them all!” 
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Tis weeping man wiped his nose angrily on his arm and then bent down. He picked up a pine cone, drew back his 
arm, and threw it at Scuto. It fell short and the man sobbed again, "Get away!’ 

He began looking around for other missiles but the three of them had already turned and were running back 
towards the road. Scuto loped behind them, still wagging his tail as if it were a game. 

‘Is the man following us?” gasped Flavia when they reached the road again. 

"No, I don’t think so,’ said Jonathan. He was wheezing a bit. While she waited for him to catch his breath, Flavia 
joined Nubia in patting Scuto. 

‘Don't worry, Scuto,' she said in a soothing voice, ‘we won't let the bad man get you.’ 

‘Not bad man," said Nubia. 

Flavia and Jonathan both looked up at her in surprise. 

‘Sad man,” said Nubia quietly, 

“But that's probably the man who killed Bobas!” Jonathan cried. 

“You may be right,’ agreed Flavia. 

“But how can we be sure?’ mused Jonathan. 

‘I know!" Flavia said, after a moment's thought. “We'll all hide, and wait for him to go back into the town. When 
he does. you follow him, Jonathan. Try to find out who he is and where he lives. Nubia and I will go back to the 
little tomb and look for clues there. Then we'll meet back at my house. All right?" 

“Yes, that sounds like a good idea. Let's wait beside that tomb in the shade . , .* 


The three of them sat on a soft layer of dust and pine needles, and rested their backs against the shady wall of a 
large, decrepit tomb. Fragrant dill and thyme bushes screened them from the road, but they could see anyone who 
came along. For a long time no one passed. The only sound was the slow creaking of the cicadas and Scuto’s steady. 
rhythmic panting. 

Flavia gazed at the tombs around them. They were like small houses, with doors, so that new urns could be 
added. Some had inscriptions above the doors, others had pictures painted on their outer walls, like the two faded 
gladiators shown fighting on a tomb near the road. 

Flavia’s own family had a tomb further down the road, for the Gemini family had now been in Ostia for three 
generations. She often went there with her father to honour her mother and tiny twin brothers. 

Half buried amphoras marked the graves of poorer people, Wine could be poured into their necks to refresh the 
ashes of the dead below. 

Presently an old man leading a tiny donkey passed slowly down the road towards the town. He had loaded the 
little beast high with firewood. They could hear him singing snatches of a song and talking to himself. Then he was 
gone and the road was empty again. 

“I don’t think he’s coming this way,’ Flavia whispered to Jonathan at last. “Unless we've missed him...” 

‘No, we haven't missed him, Wait here. I'll see if he is still at the tomb... .” 


He crept off but a few minutes later he stood before them. 
“He's gone,’ said Jonathan. “But you must come and look at the tomb. Come quickly!’ 


‘To the gods of the underworld,’ Flavia read, ‘Sacred to the memory of my poor Avita, eight years old ....' 

The three of them — and Scuto — stood before the little tomb while Flavia read out the Latin inscription painted 
over the tiny door. 

‘There's a picture on this side,” said Jonathan. They all moved round to the side of the tomb. Someone had 
painted a fresco of a little girl lying on a funeral couch surrounded by mourners, The colours looked strangely bright 
and cheerful. 

‘Little girl,” said Nubia sadly. 

“Yes,” said Flavia softly, ‘Probably his daughter. But where did he go? The only way back is along the road." 

‘Unless . . .' said Jonathan. ‘Unless his house backs onto the graveyard like ours.” 

“But that would mean he lived on our street.’ said Flavia. 

*I wonder how we could find out,” mused Jonathan, nibbling a stalk of dried grass. 

‘I know just the person to ask!’ cried Flavia. 


They stood in Flavia’s kitchen. munching grapes and sipping cool water from ceramic cups. Scuto was drinking long 
and deeply from his water bowl. 

Alma bent over the kitchen hearth, stirring a pan of chicken barley soup and nodding her head. 

“Yes, | remember something about a little girl. Her father was a sailor, They lived just up our street, The father 
adored the girl. Hated to be away from her. That's right. the girl’s name was Avita. Avita Procula. And his name was 
Publius. Publius Avitus Proculus. Came back from a voyage a week or two ago to find she'd died.’ 

Alma reached up and took a pinch of rosemary from a dried bundle which hung from the ceiling. 

‘She lived just up the road?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘Yes.’ said Alma, crumbling the herb into the soup. ‘the house right on the bend.” 

“How did Avita die?’ asked Flavia. ‘Do you know?" 

‘Oh my. yes,” sighed Alma as she resumed stirring. “But I never mentioned it to you, dear. I didn't want to give 
you nightmares . . .” 

They all looked at Alma. She stopped stirring for a moment and faced them gravely. ‘She died horribly. in great 
pain, of hydrophobia.’ And when they continued to stare at her blankly, she explained in a whisper, *A mad dog bit 
her!" 


“Hydrophobia,” said Mordecai, ‘is a terrible disease." He was leaning over the marble-topped table in his study, 
examining medical scrolls. 

‘The word “hydrophobia” means “a fear of water”. People suffering from hydrophobia are terrified of water, 
even of their own saliva.” 

Jonathan, standing behind his father, allowed some spittle to bubble out of his mouth, looked down at it and 
opened his eyes wide in mock horror, Flavia and Nubia tried not to giggle. Mordecai went on: 

“Victims also lose their appetite — 

Jonathan pretended to refuse an imaginary plate. 

‘— suffer hallucinations’ 

Jonathan opened his eyes wide again and screamed silently. brushing wildly at imaginary insects crawling on his 
arms. Flavia bit her lip to stop from laughing. Nubia covered her mouth with her hand. 

*— and eventually become paralysed.’ 


Jonathan clapped his arms to his sides, went stiff as a plank and crossed his eyes. The girls, unable to contain 
themselves any longer, burst out laughing. Mordecai glanced up at them briefly. 

‘Jonathan, please,” he said without looking round, ‘it’s not a laughing matter.’ He read on. ‘The disease is also 
known as rabies, which means “a raging”. Hmmmn. Let’s see what Pliny has to say — I have his new volume here 
somewhere — 

“Who is Pliny?’ asked Flavia. 

“He's the admiral of the Roman fleet and a brilliant historian,’ said Mordecai as he shuffled through the scrolls 
on the table. “He's just written a superb natural history in thirty-seven volumes . . . Lives just down the coast from 
here... Ah!” 

Jonathan's father held a scroll to the lamp. for it was nearly dusk and the light was fading quickly. 

“Yes! Here's what Pliny says about rabies: “greatest danger of humans catching it when the dog-star is shining” 
— that’s now — “it causes fatal hydrophobia . . . to prevent a dog from catching this disease, mix chicken dung in its 
food.” 

Jonathan screwed up his face and stuck his tongue out. 

Mordecai smiled indulgently at their laughter, then suddenly hissed at them to be quiet, 

They all heard a strangled cry and the sound of barking. 

‘They're in the graveyard again,’ cried Mordecai between clenched teeth, “but this time I'm ready.” 

The doctor hurried out of the study and ran upstairs, almost tripping on his long robe. Jonathan, Flavia and 
Nubia followed him into a narrow bedroom with one small window. Under the window a small pile of stones lay on 
an octagonal table, and next to them a bow and arrow. Mordecai pushed his head out and they heard him grunt. 

“There they are!’ He reached for the bow and arrow and aimed it through the window. 

Jonathan and Flavia jostled to see, but the window was too small. Mordecai was blocking their view, 

“Quickly!” cried Jonathan. "The other bedroom has a window, Follow me!” 
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Ths girls followed Jonathan into a second narrow bedroom with bright, mustard-yellow walls. They ran to the 
window and Jonathan yanked out a wooden lattice-work screen that fitted into its frame. Peering through, they were 
just in time to see Mordecai's arrow fly into the midst of the pack of dogs which surrounded a tall umbrella pine. 

The arrow missed. 

The dogs swarmed around the tree, barking loudly and gazing up into it. 

“Use your sling,” Flavia urged Jonathan. 

‘I can't. There's not enough room in here to swing it. I need to be outside.” 

Their three faces crowded into the tiny window frame. 

“What are they barking at?’ asked Jonathan. 

“There's something up that tree.” 

“Yes,” agreed Jonathan. ‘There’s something on the other side, clinging on — ‘It was difficult to see in the fading 
light. 

‘I can see hands. Or maybe paws,” said Flavia. 

“Boy. said Nubia. 

‘No, it can't be a boy. Look how fast it’s climbing now," cried Jonathan. 

“It must be a monkey.’ gasped Flavia. 

The dogs had stopped barking and were watching the climber with interest, too. 

Suddenly the creature moved round the trunk and they could all see its silhouette against the yellow sky of dusk. 
The creature was not a monkey, but a boy no more than eight years old. 

As they watched in amazement, he shouted incoherently down at the dogs: not a scream of fear, but a mocking 
taunt. This enraged the dogs, who began to bark furiously again. 

Another arrow whizzed down from the window. This one found its mark. One of the dogs yelped, leapt into the 
air, then fell back with a shaft in his gut. The others sniffed at him and, when a second arrow struck the leader, they 
ran off into the woods. Two dogs with arrows in them lay writhing on the ground. High up in the tree, the small boy 
clung to the trunk. 

‘Let's help the boy,’ cried Jonathan, and ran downstairs with the girls close behind him. 

Mordecai followed them down the stairs. 

“Wait!” he cried. “Don’t go out! The dogs aren't dead yet. They may still be dangerous. 

“But we have to help the boy,” protested Jonathan. 

“Yes, I know,’ his father reassured him, as they reached the bottom of the stairs. “That's why I brought this . . .' 

They all looked at the object Mordecai held in his hand. It was a large, curved sword. The blade was polished to 
mirror brightness and its edge was sharp as a razor. 


The back of the house had no windows at ground level, so the three of them ran back upstairs to the yellow bedroom 
in order to watch. In the twilight, they saw Jonathan's father emerge cautiously from the back door beneath them. 


The white oval of his turban gleamed in the dusk. Below it they could see his blue shoulders and the flash of the 
sword. 

He moved slowly towards the pine tree, occasionally glancing up at the boy, but keeping a closer eye on the 
wounded dogs. The leader lay panting quietly, pinned to the ground by an arrow in his leg. The other — a bitch — 
writhed in agony with an arrow in her belly. The blade flashed as Mordecai cut the she-dog's throat with a single 
stroke, putting her out of her misery. 

But his action caused the leader to twist with alarm, and in doing so the huge black mastiff freed himself from 
the ground. The wounded beast faced Mordecai and crouched. His lip curled back to reveal sharp. pale fangs 
dripping with saliva. The broken shaft protruded from his hind leg. 

Mordecai murmured something soothing, though they could not make out the words, but the wounded hound 
was not pacified. 

With an ugly snarl, he leapt directly at Mordecai's face. 

Jonathan's father reacted by instinct. The bloody sword flashed again and the dog's head and body fell in two 
separate places, 

For a moment, no one moved. Then Flavia and her friends raced downstairs and out of the back door. 

When they reached Mordecai, he was standing in the same spot, looking down at the two dead dogs and 
trembling. 

‘Let me have the sword, father,’ said Jonathan quietly, 

Mordecai shook his head emphatically. “No! If these dogs are rabid, even the blood from the sword might be 
dangerous.’ He moved over to a clump of horse-grass and began wiping the blade clean. 

Flavia felt a tug at her arm. Nubia was pointing up at the tree. The boy. instead of coming down and thanking 
them for saving his life, was shimmying higher up the tree. 

“Come down,’ called Flavia, ‘the dogs are dead. It's safe — 

‘They can’t hurt you now,’ Jonathan added. 

But the boy had reached the larger limbs and was inching his way along one. His bare feet gripped the branch 
almost as tightly as his hands. They watched in fascination as he slowly stood up on it, remained still for a moment 
and then leapt six feet towards another umbrella pine nearby. He caught hold of a branch with one arm, but it was a 
small one and began to bend alarmingly. They gasped but the boy had already moved on, using his momentum, and 
swung to the next branch. 

There was an even larger gap between the tree he was in and the next one, which led to the woods beyond. 

‘He'll never make it,’ gasped Flavia in horror, as the boy swung from the pine branch, preparing to jump. 

“He just might," breathed Jonathan. 

The boy leapt. 

He seemed suspended in air for a moment and the four faces watching him seemed frozen, too. 

Then, impossibly. he had grasped one of the pine's outermost branches and was swinging for the next, sturdier 
limb. But as he swung forward they all heard an ominous crack. The branch — and the boy with it— plummeted to 
the earth below, 


‘It’s a miracle, but it seems no bones are broken,’ murmured Mordecai as he examined the boy, ‘Jonathan, could you 
bring the lamp-stand a bit nearer?’ 

They were all standing round the boy. who lay on a couch in the mustard-yellow bedroom, The boy's eyes were 
closed and his face was very pale, but he was breathing. Jonathan pulled a standing lamp closer to the bed, carefully, 
so that the hot oil wouldn't spill. 


The light now shone full on the boy's face, and they could see he was exceedingly grubby. Smears of dirt 
streaked his face and his tangled hair was full of dust and twigs. His tattered tunic smelled curiously of sour wine 
and pine resin. 

Abruptly the boy opened his eyes. They glittered sea-green in the lamplight and for a moment they registered 
fear. But only for a moment. Then they grew alert and wary. 

‘Peace be with you,” said Mordecai with a little bow, and added. ‘every stranger is an uninvited guest.’ 

The boy started to rise but Mordecai pushed him gently back against the striped cushions piled on his bed. 

‘Careful, my boy,” he said softly. “You've taken a nasty fall, It's a miracle you've no broken bones.’ 

The boy settled back on the pillows and looked round at them, almost as if judging his chances of escape. 

‘Jonathan, the bread please . . .' said Mordecai. 

Jonathan handed his father a plate with a flat, round loaf of bread on it. Mordecai tore a piece from the loaf and 
handed it to the boy. 

The boy didn't hesitate. He reached a hand out from under the covers, took the piece of bread, sniffed it quickly 
and swallowed it almost whole. Flavia noticed that his fingernails were cracked and filthy. 

Mordecai set the plate carefully on the couch. The boy took another hunk of bread and devoured it. He ate like a 
dog, chomping once or twice with his molars and then throwing his head back and swallowing the half-chewed 
bread in one gulp. Between bites he looked constantly round at them: warily, suspiciously, as if at any moment one 
of them might suddenly lunge forward to steal his food. 

When he had finished the loaf, and drained a beaker of cold water, he wiped his mouth with his bare arm and 
pushed back the cover as if to go. 

“No, no,’ Mordecai said gently, pressing him back on the bed. “You can't leave now. It's already dark outside. 
Let me get word to your family that you are all right. What is your name, and where do you live?’ 

The boy looked at him silently, his mouth firmly closed. 

“We have shared bread together,” explained Mordecai solemnly. “You are now under our protection. Please tell us 
your name.’ He smiled encouragingly. 

The boy said nothing. 

‘He doesn't understand us,’ said Jonathan. 

The boy shot him a furious look. 

‘Oh, but I think he does," said Mordecai. “Young man.’ he said gently, ‘please open your mouth for me.’ 

The boy glared at him. 

‘Please,’ said Mordecai softly. 

The boy opened his mouth slowly. Mordecai carefully held the boy's chin between thumb and forefinger and 
lowered it even more. Then he looked into the boy’s mouth. 

After a moment he closed it again and looked gravely at the three of them. 

‘He understands well enough.’ said the doctor, ‘but he is unable to reply. You see, someone has cut out his 
tongue.’ 
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Thaw was a stunned silence as they looked in horror at the boy. He glared defiantly back at them and Flavia saw 
angry tears fill his eyes. She realised his pride must be injured, and thought quickly, 

‘I've seen you near the forum, haven't 1?” she asked in a conversational tone. "You often sit by the junk man’s 
stall . .." She didn't add that she had seen him begging. 

The boy looked at her suspiciously for a moment and then gave a small nod. Jonathan followed Flavia's lead, 

‘How did you learn to climb trees so well?" he asked. ‘I’ve never seen anything like it Could you teach me?’ 

The beggar-boy looked pleased, in spite of himself, and shrugged. 

Then Nubia spoke: 

“What name?’ she asked and then corrected herself: “What your name?’ 

The others looked at her in horror. Didn't she realise the boy couldn't speak to tell his name? 

The boy looked at Nubia for a moment and then growled and snarled like a fierce dog. 

‘Sorry!’ Flavia apologised to the boy. 

“We didn’t mean to upset you,’ added Jonathan hastily. 

“Dog” said Nubia. 

Ignoring Flavia and Jonathan, the boy beckoned Nubia on with one hand: she understood what he was trying to 
say. 

‘Lion?’ she asked. 

The boy shook his head, but his gleaming eyes urged her on. 

Flavia and Jonathan finally caught on. 

‘Tiger?’ asked Flavia. ‘Is Tiger your name?” 

The boy shook his head. 

‘Horse?’ suggested Jonathan. The boy looked at him, rolled his eyes heavenward and snarled again, curling his 
lip back from his teeth, 

‘Oh, I know!" cried Flavia. ‘Wolf!’ 

The boy gave an emphatic nod of assent. 

‘Lupus? Is that your name?’ asked Flavia. The boy nodded again, folded his arms and sat back on the cushions. 

Nubia turned to Flavia. 

“What is Lupus?’ 

“Wolf,” said Flavia, “like a fierce wild dog.’ Then she remembered the word in Greek: “Lykos!” 

“Ah! Lupus!" said Nubia, and gave the boy a radiant smile. The boy raised his eyebrows questioningly. and 
pointed back at them. 

‘I'm Flavia." 

‘Jonathan.’ 

*My name is Nubia,’ said the slave-girl. And automatically added, ‘How may I please you?’ 


Lupus dropped his jaw at her in mock astonishment, and the others burst out laughing, even Nubia. 


After another hour of questioning. with much nodding and shaking of Lupus’s head, they had discovered several 
facts about him. 

Lupus was an orphan. He had no family. He had no home. He spent much of his day searching in the rubbish tips 
behind the tombs. The junk man occasionally gave him smail coins for what he found. With those coins. together 
with any he received from begging, he bought food. During the summer, when the nights were warm, he slept 
outside, often among the tombs. In the winter, when it was cold or damp, he slept beside the furnace of the Baths of 
Thetis. He thought he was about eight years old, but did not know for certain. 

None of them dared to ask how he had lost his tongue. 

Throughout their exchange, Mordecai had been sitting quietly in a shadowy comer, watching and listening. They 
had almost forgotten his presence, and when he stood up and came into the circle of lamplight, Flavia jumped. 

‘Children, it is well past sundown,” he gently reminded them, “and time for you all to go to bed. Flavia, you and 
Nubia should go home now, or your nurse will worry, Lupus, you are welcome to spend the night here. Would you 
like that?" 

Lupus considered this proposal for a moment and then nodded. 

‘Good,’ smiled Mordecai, 

He pinched out all but one of the wicks on the lamp stand and left the room. Jonathan and Nubia said goodnight 
to Lupus and went out. Flavia trailed behind on purpose, and as she reached the door, she turned and whispered to 
the boy: 

‘Lupus, Jonathan's dog was beheaded this morning. We are trying to find out who killed it. Will you help us 
solve the mystery?" 

Lupus's green eyes glinted in the dim lamplight and she saw him nod. 

“See you in the moming then,’ said Flavia. 


“We're just finishing our breakfast,’ said Jonathan the next morning as he led Flavia and Nubia through the atrium 
and corridor towards the garden. 

*Miriam’s still at my cousin’s house and father went to the forum early to report the crime to the magistrates, and 
also to tell them about the pack of wild dogs. He says soldiers will probably deal with them. Father told us not to go 
anywhere until he comes back,’ Jonathan added as they stepped into the garden. 

It was only an hour after dawn and the garden was still in shadow, though the sky above was clear blue, Lupus 
was sitting cross-legged on a faded red and blue carpet spread on the garden path. Although the low table before him 
was loaded with food, he wasn't eating. He was sipping a thick, creamy liquid from a clay beaker. 

‘It's buttermilk,” explained Jonathan. ‘He had some bread and honey, but this is easier for him to eat." 

‘Good morning. Lupus,” said Flavia. ‘Are you feeling better this morning?’ The mute boy greeted Flavia and 
Nubia with a half smile and nodded. Jonathan and the girls sat around the table on the carpet. 

Flavia pulled a wax tablet and stylus from her belt. *Let's make a plan for today. Jonathan, have you told Lupus 
everything?" 

“Yes,' nodded Jonathan. ‘Everything | could remember. How we all went to the harbour with you, leaving Bobas 
here alone and how we found him when we got back . . ‚' His voice caught and Flavia asked quickly, 

“How do you think the killer got in?’ 

“Father rarely locks the door,’ Jonathan admitted. “We have no door-slave and in our old community, no one ever 
locked their doors,” He paused and added softly. ‘We'll never make that mistake again." 

“Who lives on the other side of this house, Jonathan?’ 


*A banker and his family, I think, but they shut it up last week and went to Herculaneum for the summer.’ 

‘Hmmm.’ Flavia made a few notes on her wax tablet. “No one heard anything, no-one saw anything — apart from 
Libertus— and nothing was stolen .. .” 

‘The dice!" cried Jonathan. *I forgot about the dice!’ 

He fished in the pouch tied to his belt and showed Lupus the quartz dice. Lupus blew on it, rolled it on the carpet 
and scowled as it came up one. 

“The dog throw,’ observed Flavia absently, and then: “Wait! When you throw a one it's called the dog throw! It’s 
the worst score. Do you think it means something?’ 

Jonathan shrugged, and Lupus scratched his head, 

*Probably not... .' Flavia chewed the end of her stylus. *1 think the killer was the man crying beside the tomb,’ 
she said finally. ‘He hates dogs and he fits Libertus's description. Did you tell Lupus what the man looked like?" 

Jonathan started to reply, but suddenly Lupus grabbed Flavia’s wax tablet and stylus and rubbed out her notes 
with his thumb. 

‘Hey!’ said Flavia in protest. 

Lupus ignored her and began to make a few quick marks on the tablet. He grinned with delight as the tip of the 
ivory stylus pushed back the soft beeswax to reveal blackened wood beneath. Flavia was about to snatch it back 
when she saw that he was drawing something. After a moment, the boy held it up for them to see. 

With confident black lines etched in the yellow wax, Lupus had drawn a man. The portrait was simple but clear; 
a square face, clean-shaven. short hair brushed forward and heavy eyebrows that met above his nose. 


‘That's him!’ exclaimed Flavia with a squeal of excitement. ‘That's the man we saw at the tomb!’ 
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i That's amazing!’ breathed Jonathan. admiring Lupus's sketch of the man. ‘Who taught you to draw?’ 

Lupus pushed out his lower lip and shrugged, as if to say it was not difficult. 

*Do you know this man?" asked Flavia. 

Lupus shook his head, 

“Then how could you draw him?" 

Lupus jerked his thumb back towards the graveyard. Then he mimicked someone weeping. 

“You've seen him crying at his daughter's grave, too!" 

Lupus nodded, 

“When?” asked Jonathan. 

Lupus thought for a moment, flicked up three fingers, then four. 

‘Four different times?" 

He nodded. 

*My old nurse Alma told us that his name was Publius Avitus Proculus,’ Flavia said to Lupus. “He's a sailor and 
he lives further up this street.’ 

"Why kill dog?’ asked Nubia suddenly. 

“He hates all dogs because his daughter was killed by one,’ explained Jonathan. ‘Hates dogs. Thinks dogs bad,’ 

‘No, wait,’ said Flavia. *Nubia's right. Why did he kill Bobas? Bobas was a tame dog. not a wild one. And he 
was shut up here in the house.” 

“Perhaps Bobas looked like the dog who bit his daughter,’ suggested Jonathan. ‘Or maybe he was passing by, 
and heard Bobas bark and became mad with grief and killed him....* 

“Maybe .. .' said Flavia. ‘Still, we've got to be sure it was him, before we accuse him of such a crime . . .* They 
were all silent for a few moments. 

‘I know!’ cried Flavia, suddenly, “Let's show your drawing to Libertus across the street, and see if he thinks it's 
the same man he saw running away.’ 

‘Good idea,’ agreed Jonathan, and then his face fell. ‘But my father told me to stay inside until he got back. 
Lupus, too. And I have to do my chores.” 

‘Then Nubia and I will go!’ announced Flavia, and seeing Jonathan's disappointed face, she added. “Don't 
worry. We'll come straight back.’ 


Flavia hesitated for a moment before Cordius’s house and then rapped on the door. The knocker was a fat bronze 
dolphin whose nose banged loudly on a bronze scallop shell, 

*Knocker,* said Flavia to Nubia automatically, as they waited for a reply. Then: ‘Dolphin. Shell. Green. Green 
door. Dog barking. Peephole. Opening ... 

‘Hello!’ she said politely to the beady eyes that appeared in the tiny window. ‘I know your master is away, but 
may we speak to Libertus please?’ The eyes regarded her suspiciously. 


‘My father is your master’s partner,” added Flavia. 

After a moment, the sliding door of the peephole shut and they heard the grate of the bolt sliding back, An 
extremely thin slave with a sour face opened the door. 

Straining against a leash wrapped round his hand was a large red hound who snarled and bared his teeth at them. 

Flavia shrank back in alarm, but Nubia slowly extended the back of her hand to the dog and spoke softly in her 
own language. Immediately, the dog stopped snarling and sniffed her hand. Then he licked it. 

The doorkeeper cursed the dog under his breath. and beckoned the girls in. Flavia hesitated on the threshold, On 
the floor was a mosaic. Tiny pieces of coloured clay and stone showed a fierce black dog against a red background. 
The mosaic dog was straining against his lead and baring sharp teeth, and below him were the words CAVE 
CANEM: ‘Beware of the dog!" 

‘I certainly will!’ muttered Flavia under her breath. 

“Wait here,’ grumbled the sour-faced porter, and went off with his dog to find Libertus. 

While they waited in the atrium, Flavia and Nubia looked around in wonder. Flavia had never been in Cordius’s 
house before. It was the home of a very wealthy man: at least three times as big as hers. 

The atrium had a beautiful floor of black and white marble, and in its middle — under the open skylight — a 
fountain bubbled in a gold-tiled impluvium. On the walls around them were frescoes depicting scenes from the 
travels of Aeneas, the legendary hero who founded Rome. 

“Look,” pointed Nubia. “Dog with three heads.” 

Flavia gazed in delight at the pictures on the wall. “Yes, it's Cerberus. Cerberus. He is very fierce. He's the 
hound who guards the gates of the underworld. Land of dead people.’ 

‘Cerberus,’ said Nubia in wonder and walked over to the wall. Flavia followed her and they both examined the 
three-headed hound opening all his mouths at a startled Aeneas, Behind Aeneas. a woman held out her hand to the 
dog. 

‘I don't remember that part of the Aeneid.’ murmured Flavia to herself. 

‘Book six,’ said a man’s voice behind them, and they both started guiltily. It was Libertus, but he did not seem 
angry. His dark blue eyes sparkled as he quoted: *“Huge Cerberus makes the caves of the underworld echo with his 
three-throated barking ...”” 

Libertus pointed. 

‘That’s the scene where Aeneas’s guide gives the hellhound a drugged biscuit, so that he can pass by... 

Libertus nodded at the frescoes with approval. “They're beautiful, aren't they?” he said. 

‘Very beautiful.’ agreed Flavia. 

“Come through to the garden,’ he said with a smile, “As you know, Cordius is away. and in his absence 1 am the 
master of his house.’ 

He led them out of the atrium and down some steps into a beautiful garden as big as Flavia's entire house. At its 
centre was a large ornamental pool with two bronze dolphins spouting water at each other, Six laurel trees, trimmed 
into perfect balls, had been planted on either side of the pool, and at one end stood an elegant palm tree, its top half 
lit gold-green by the early morning sun. 

Flavia could see mosaic patterns on the garden paths and bronze statues half hidden in the fragrant shrubbery. 
She heard the snip of a gardener’s shears and then noticed another slave sweeping the peristyle — the columned 
walkway that surrounded the garden. There was not a leaf out of place and even the dew on the mimosa seemed to 
sparkle like diamonds. 

‘Have a seat.’ Libertus gestured to a cedarwood couch with orange linen cushions. Taking a seat on a similar 
couch opposite the girls, he leaned forward, elbows on knees, and smiled. 


‘How may I help you, Flavia Gemina?’ 

"Remember we told you yesterday that Jonathan's dog was killed?" 

‘Yes,’ he replied gravely and a frown creased his smooth forehead, ‘a terrible matter.’ 

“And you saw a man running?” 

“Yes. Carrying a leather bag. . .' 

“Well — is this the man you saw?’ Flavia pulled the wax tablet from her belt and showed it to him. 

Libertus took the tablet from her and examined it carefully. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, ‘clean-shaven, hair combed forward, and those heavy eyebrows — yes!’ He nodded. ‘I 
remember the eyebrows, how they met over his eyes. And 1 think he was wearing a pale tunic.’ 

‘Pale yellow?’ 

‘It was pale yellow, now that you mention it, Yes! P'm certain this is the man | saw running down the street 
yesterday!" 


The girls had just told Jonathan and Lupus their exciting news about the running man when they heard a knock on 
the door and Mordecai's voice calling his son. 

“We really must get a new watchdog,” sighed Mordecai as they let him in. ‘I do miss Bobas,’ he added sadly. 

Jonathan had cleared away the breakfast things and now he brought his father a cup of mint tea. They all sat on 
the carpet in a sunlit comer of the garden. 

Mordecai was wearing a Roman-style tunic and mantle, presumably to impress the city officials, and for the first 
time Flavia saw him without his turban. His hair was black, streaked with grey. and quite long. He had tied it all 
back, including the distinctive locks which usually fell in front of his ears. 

‘The magistrates have received other complaints about the wild dogs and they assured me that they have men out 
looking for them even now. They promised they would bury the dogs I killed last night. As for the crime of Bobas's 
killing, it's not so simple. They’re reluctant to get involved.’ 

Mordecai sipped his mint tea reflectively. 

‘I have an appointment to see an official later this morning and then I must visit some patients, so | may be out 
all day, Flavia, may Jonathan and Lupus stay at your house? I don't want to leave them here alone . . .' 

*Of course,’ said Flavia, ‘They'll be perfectly safe at our house.’ 


‘Tve locked our door,’ said Mordecai to the four of them a short time later. They were standing on the hot pavement 
outside Flavia's house. 

*Here's the key, Jonathan. Keep it at Flavia's, and only use it if you need to get in urgently. With any luck I'll be 
back shortly after midday, but who knows? With city officials, anything is possible. Now promise me you won't get 
into trouble and that you won't go far. 

*] promise that we won't even leave this street, father,’ said Jonathan earnestly. 

“Very well,” smiled Mordecai. "Peace be with you, my children.’ 

‘Peace be with you,’ they answered, and watched him hurry up the road. 

As soon as he turned the corner by the green fountain, Flavia turned to Jonathan. 

‘We promised not leave our street,” she said, “but Avitus’s house is on this street and I've just thought of a 
brilliant plan for getting in!" 
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iras might recognise the three of us from the graveyard yesterday,’ Flavia began, ‘but if I pinned my hair up 
and put on a nice stola, and went with Lupus. I don't think hed recognise me.* 

The four of them were sitting on the marble bench in Flavia's garden while she told them her plan to find out 
more about Avitus, the man they had seen weeping in the graveyard. 

“A disguise!’ cried Jonathan. “What a good idea!” 

Flavia explained the rest of her plan and the others agreed it was a clever one. 

“There's only one problem,’ he pointed out. ‘For your plan to work, we'll have to clean up Lupus. I mean really 
clean him up...’ 

They all looked at Lupus, 

“You're right,’ agreed Flavia. ‘It'll take a little extra time, but it has to be done. You'll have to take him. 
Jonathan, and Caudex can go with you.’ She turned to Lupus. 

‘I know you've slept outside the Baths of Thetis,” she said with a grin, “but have you ever been inside them?’ 


A few hours later, at mid-day, Flavia was reading book six of the deneid to Nubia. Suddenly Scuto, curled up at their 
feet, lifted his head and uttered a bark, and shortly afterwards they heard a knock at the front door. 

“We'll get it, Alma!’ Flavia called, and hastily put down the scroll. “They're back!” she exulted. ‘Oh, I can't wait 
to see this!” 

The girls hurried to the door. Scuto sensed their excitement and ran barking after them, his claws skittering on 
the marble floor. 

Flavia slid back the bolt and threw open the door to reveal Caudex and the two boys. All three wore large grins. 

‘Lupus!’ cried Flavia. “You're clean! Your skin is three shades lighter! And they’ ve cut your hair! 

‘Shaved it more like!" said Jonathan, patting Lupus's fuzzy stubble. “His head was crawling with nits!" 

“Even that old tunic looks cleaner,’ marvelled Flavia. 

‘They cleaned and pressed our clothes while we were in the baths,’ said Jonathan, stepping into the atrium. 
‘Show them your hands, Lupus!" 

Lupus held out his hands reluctantly as he followed Jonathan in. They were almost spotless and the nails neatly 
manicured. Nubia commented shyly, 

‘Smell nice!" 

Scuto sniffed at Lupus's foot and then sneezed, 

Caudex, who smelled strongly of rose oil, closed the door behind them and took up his usual post. 

‘I don’t think Lupus liked the steam room much,’ said Jonathan over his shoulder, “but I couldn't get him out of 
the pool. He's a brilliant swimmer and he was as happy as a newt in a puddle. Weren't you, Lupus?” 

Lupus nodded as they went into the garden. 

“You're not limping any more!" cried Flavia. 

“We both had a long massage,’ said Jonathan, `I thought it might ease his aches and bruises.’ 


‘And did it?’ Flavia asked Lupus. 

For a reply, the beggar-boy nodded again, 

‘Hmmmn,’ said Flavia. “The only thing he needs now are sandals, He can't go in bare feet!’ 

‘I have some at home. I outgrew them last year, but they're still in good condition . , .' suggested Jonathan. 
“You and Lupus take the key and get them,” said Flavia, “while I change into a different person, too!” 


A girl and a boy stood outside a house with a red door at the bend of Green Fountain Street. The girl had clear grey 
eyes and wore a white stola. Her light brown hair was neatly coiled on top of her head, though one or two strands 
had already escaped. The boy had green eyes and very short brown hair. His tunic was faded but clean, Both wore 
bullas around their necks, marking them out as freeborn. 

The girl knocked again. Presently, an old man opened the red door and after a moment they all disappeared 
inside. 

Meanwhile, behind the same house in the graveyard, another boy and girl were climbing a tall poplar tree. The 
girl moved up quietly and fluidly, as if she had climbed trees all her life. She was beautiful, with very short black 
hair, dark brown skin and golden eyes. Among the dark leaves of the poplar, she was almost invisible. The boy who 
followed her had dark, curly hair, a strong, straight nose and eyes so dark they were almost black. Unlike the girl, he 
was not a graceful climber: he kept getting poked in the eye with twigs and leaves. And under his breath he uttered 
words a polite Roman boy should not even have known, 


Flavia looked around the atrium. It had originally been the same size as the one in her house, but flimsy rooms had 
been constructed on either side, making it a narrow, dark corridor. An entire family seemed to occupy the atrium. 
She could hear a child singing tunelessly behind one of the curtained doorways, and a woman was washing nappies 
in the impluvium. Beside her squatted two runny-nosed toddlers, intent on a game they were playing with seed-pods 
and pine cones, 

‘Avitus and his wife have the balcony rooms,’ mumbled the toothless old man. ‘Go through the garden and up 
the stairs . . .' He didn't wait for a reply, but shuffled back to his cubicle and disappeared behind the curtain. 

The woman washing clothes nodded at them as they squeezed by and Flavia murmured a polite greeting. Damp 
laundry hung from a washing line beneath the skylight, blocking off what little sunshine managed to enter the 
dismal room. A faint odour of stale sweat and frying onions hung in the air. 

Flavia tugged Lupus's hand and they moved hesitantly down the corridor into what should have been the garden. 
Here too, old rooms had been enlarged and new rooms built, so that the garden had shrunk to a few paving stones 
with weeds pushing between them. A wizened vine struggled up a rickety trellis towards what little light there was. 

It was hotter in the garden than in the atrium. The family who occupied this part of the house had left the 
curtains of their cubicles open to catch any breeze. It was still siesta time and Flavia glimpsed suspicious eyes 
watching her from low beds in the dim rooms. 

As she and Lupus started up the stairs a young woman in a black stola appeared on the balcony above them. She 
had a long nose and small mouth, and large. moist brown eyes. 

“Have you come to see me?’ The woman called down. 

“We've come to see if Avita can play,” said Flavia in her little-girl voice. *My name is um... Helena, and this is 
my brother Lucius. We have just returned from a voyage." 

“Oh!” cried the woman, and then said, “You'd better come up." 

She met them at the top of the stairs and led them into a small, stuffy room with a low couch against one wall 
and a table against the other. A few flies buzzed round the remains of a meal on the table. The woman in black 
perched on a stool and invited the two of them to sit on the couch. Flavia noticed that some of the plaster was 


missing from the ceiling and one or two cracks snaked along the walls. 

“My name is Julia Firma,’ said the woman. *1 have some very sad news. My daughter died several weeks ago." 

Lupus burst into tears, quite convincingly. Flavia thought. She pretended to pat him consolingly. Then she said to 
Julia, ‘But Avita always seemed so healthy.” 

‘I'm afraid she was bitten by a rabid dog.” 

‘Oh how awful!’ cried Flavia. ‘How did it happen?’ 

‘It's so crowded here, as you can see,’ Avita’s mother waved vaguely towards the garden. ‘My daughter loved to 
play in the graveyard among the trees and I never thought...” 

Her voice trailed off and she swatted absently at a fly, ‘One day she came home complaining of a dog bite, She 
was very brave. She cried a little but it was not deep, so I merely put ointment on it and didn't think about it again,’ 
The woman closed her eyes for a moment and then continued. 

"After a few days, we suspected something was wrong. First, Avita lost her appetite and then she began to be 
terrified of the sight of water. She even refused to drink. Finally she began to see things that weren't there. The end. 
when it came, was peaceful.” 

Julia looked down and brushed some plaster dust from her dark stola. 

‘The tragedy was that her father was away on a voyage when it happened. Avita was our only surviving child 
and when my husband returned and discovered that we had lost her, he was inconsolable. He doesn't share my 
faith,’ she added quietly. 

“Your faith?’ asked Flavia. 

‘I believe that after we die, we will go to a place more wonderful than we can imagine. Not the cold, dark 
underworld, but a sunny garden — a paradise. 1 trust Avita is there now. She was also a believer.’ Julia Firma gazed at 
the faded plaster wall with a smile, as if she could see through it to a world beyond, Lupus and Flavia exchanged 
glances. 

“Would you children like to see her room?" Avita’s mother asked suddenly. 

“Yes, please.’ Flavia nodded politely, remembering to use her little-girl voice. 

Julia Firma rose and led them next door into a tiny bedroom. A small window looked out onto the graveyard and 
the walls were decorated with faded frescoes of trees, shrubs and birds. 

‘She loved this room,’ sighed Julia, and looked around with a sad smile. “She used to tell me paradise would be 
like this.’ 

A narrow bed occupied most of the cubicle. which was tiny but spotlessly clean. At the head of the sleeping 
couch was a low table with Avita’s possessions still laid out: a clay lamp, a few tiny glass bottles, a bronze mirror. 
and a wooden comb: On the bed lay a small painting of the girl. 

Flavia and Lupus gazed at the portrait of Avita. Coloured wax had been applied to a flat piece of limewood with 
such skill that the face painted there seemed about to speak. The girl wore small gold earrings and a bulla round her 
neck. 

The face gazing back at them seemed so cheerful and alert that Flavia’s throat tightened painfully: for the first 
time she really felt the tragedy of the girl's death. 

Lupus picked up the portrait to examine it more closely and Flavia gazed out of the window into the graveyard. 
She couldn't see Jonathan or Nubia anywhere, but as she pushed her face further out, she caught a spicy whiff of 
grasses and pine needles. She breathed the scent of life gratefully and then turned back to look for clues on the table. 

The clay oil-lamp caught her eye. Its design was one she had never seen before. On its top — where most lamps 
had a cupid or a leaf — was a beardless man with a lamb across his shoulders. 

‘The shepherd,’ murmured Julia, stepping in from the doorway. ‘He has carried my little Avita home, like that 


lamb.” 
‘The shepherd?’ said Flavia. 
‘Our God,’ Julia replied simply. ‘See the Greek letters alpha and omega on the spout? They mean . . .' 
But Flavia never heard what she was going to say. 
At that moment an angry voice behind them cried, “What are you doing in my daughter's room? I warned you!’ 
Lupus whirled round and Flavia dropped the little clay lamp onto the floor. There in the doorway stood Publius 
Avitus Proculus. And he was very angry. 
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“I told you never to come in here,’ shouted Avitus. He was rigid with anger and his heavy eyebrows made him look 
very fierce. But his anger was directed at his wife, not at Flavia and Lupus. 

“But Publius!” Julia protested. "These children were her friends. | was just showing them — 

‘Get out!’ Avitus commanded his wife. 

For.a tense moment they stared at one another. 

‘No I will not!” Julia finally said. “She was my daughter, too. You're not the only one who misses her!’ 

“Yes, but you'll see her again one day in paradise, won't you?’ There was bitter sarcasm in Avitus's voice, 

‘That doesn't mean 1 don't miss her now, Publius . . .' A tear slipped down her cheek. *. . . just as much as you 
do.’ 

Suddenly her husband sagged. The anger drained from his face and he began to weep. 

‘It's my fault she died!” he cried. “If I had been here ... I wasn’t even here when she .. .’ 

Julia Firma went to her husband and put her arms round him. *Of course it wasn't your fault. It wasn't anyone's 
fault. You must forgive yourself, Publius.’ 

Avitus and his wife wept in each other’s arms and Flavia felt her own eyes prickle with tears. Lupus cleared his 
throat to attract her attention and made a tiny moyement with his head towards the stairs. 

Flavia nodded, and the two of them squeezed past the weeping couple and hurried quietly downstairs, They 
passed through the narrow garden and dark atrium, stepping carefully over the toddlers, and let themselves out. 

As the door closed behind them, Flavia shivered and stood silently for a moment in the hot street. soaking up the 
intense warmth of the afternoon sun. 

The next moment they heard the sound of feet pounding the pavement and looked up to see Nubia and Jonathan 
running towards them. 

‘Head gone!” said Nubia who reached them first. 

And when Jonathan stood before them — wheezing and unable to speak — she said again, ‘Dog’s head is gone!" 


The four friends stood in the graveyard and looked at the bodies of the two dead dogs under the tree. The corpses 
had already been picked at by crows. Now ants were doing their work, too. Flavia instinctively averted her eyes and 
then forced herself to look back. There were two bodies. a brown one and a black one, but only one head: the 
mastiff’s big head had disappeared. 

“Perhaps a crow carried it off,’ Jonathan suggested. 

Flavia gave him a sceptical look. “Too heavy. It's more likely that your father took it to the magistrate for some 
reason.” 

‘I don't think so. Remember, he said even the blood might be dangerous." 

“Perhaps one of the dogs from the pack carried it off.” 

‘Perhaps.’ Jonathan sounded doubtful. 

Lupus cautiously searched the dry weeds around the leader's headless body. Then he crouched down and sniffed. 


‘Any clues, Lupus?” Flavia asked him. 

He shook his head. 

‘Better get away from those corpses,” said a deep voice, 

The four of them jumped, Behind them two soldiers stood leaning on shovels and perspiring heavily in the heat. 

“We're to dispose of them as soon as possible,” said the taller of the two. “Orders of the magistrate.’ He thrust his 
shovel into the dry ground, 

“Did you take the black dog’s head?" Flavia asked when she had recovered from her surprise. 

‘No, sweetheart! Why should we do that?’ His shovel sliced into the ground again. 

“Well, it’s not here and I just wondered — 

“She's right, Rufus!” said the short one, who was leaning on his spade. "There's a missing head.’ 

“You'll be missing a head. too, if you don't start helping me dig!” 


“What did you find out at Avita’s?’ whispered Jonathan as they stood in the shade of a pine, watching the soldiers 
work. 

“Nothing much. Her parents both miss her, but her mother believes she’s gone to some wonderful garden with a 
shepherd.” 

Jonathan gave Flavia an odd look. She added, 

* Avitus came in when we were in her room and got very angry. He does have a bad temper . . .' 

“We already know that,’ murmured Jonathan, and then added thoughtfully. “we must find out more about him. If 
only we could follow him,’ 

Lupus tugged hopefully at Jonathan’s tunic and pointed eagerly at himself. 

“Thanks for offering to follow him, Lupus, but I think he'd recognise you now that he's seen you." 

Lupus’s response was to bend down, pick up a handful of twigs and dust, and smear them over his face. 

‘Oh, Lupus!’ cried Flavia, ‘Just after we got you cleaned up!" 

“He's right!” cried Jonathan. “Everybody knows the beggar-boy at the junk man’s stall. And no one ever takes 
any notice of him. Dressed like a beggar, Lupus is as good as invisible.’ He slapped Lupus on the back and said, 
‘Better take off those sandals and my bulla and put on your own tunic again." 


When Lupus had been restored to his former filthy state, they left him sitting in the shade of a mulberry tree within 
sight of Avitus's front door. Flavia gave him his last instructions. 

“When Avitus comes out of his house — if he comes out — follow him at a distance and look for any suspicious 
behaviour. If he leaves, use this piece of chalk to make an arrow on the tree trunk to show which way you've gone. 
Here's some bread and cheese in case you get hungry. Better put them out of sight.’ 

Lupus slipped them into a little cloth pouch tied to the belt of his tunic. 

“You're sure you don't mind just sitting here and waiting?” asked Jonathan, 

Lupus shook his head. 

‘We’ll try to find out more about Avitus, too,’ Flavia told Lupus. ‘We'll all meet back at my house an hour before 
sunset to discuss our findings. Agreed?’ 

Lupus nodded. Flavia, Nubia and Jonathan set off back down the road. As they passed their house Nubia said to 
Flavia, “Take Scuto?” 

Flavia hesitated. Someone was killing dogs and she didn't want anything to happen to him. Her father had 
always told her never to venture into the city without Scuto, but surely if there were three of them they wouldn't 
come to any danger. 

‘I think he's safer at home with Caudex and Alma,’ she decided. 


‘Shouldn't you tell them where you're going?" suggested Jonathan. 
‘If I do, they'll never let us go!” said Flavia. ‘Come on!” 


Lupus sat under the shade of the mulberry tree and looked up and down the street. It was the hottest part of the day, 
Most people would be napping in their cool gardens or relaxing at the baths. The street shimmered with heat as 
Lupus watched the others disappear round the bend in the road, 

A flash of movement caught his eye as a slave emptied a chamber pot from an upstairs window. A splash and the 
squeak of wooden shutters being shut again, and then silence, apart from the chirring of the cicadas, 

Lupus thought about Flavia and her friends for a while. Then he thought of all the food he'd eaten in the past 
few hours. 

He usually hated food. He couldn't taste it, it was difficult to chew, and every bite threatened to choke him if he 
didn’t swallow carefully, But when he had been presented with grapes and bread and honey and buttermilk, his body 
had craved it so badly that he had eaten in spite of the danger, 

Now his belly was full and content. He felt sleepy, too. The slow rhythmic creaking of the cicadas in the hot 
summer afternoon made him feel drowsy. His eyelids grew heavy and almost shut. He shook himself awake angrily. 

That was one advantage to being hungry all the time: it gave you an edge, an alertness. His sense of smell was 
always sharper if he hadn't eaten for a day or two. His eyesight was keener. too. 

Was this how ordinary people felt most of the time, full and content and muzzy? He had smeared his face with 
dust and dirt but under his dirty old tunic his skin felt soft and clean, his muscles loose and relaxed. He could still 
smell the sandalwood oil they had massaged him with. It made him feel soft and vulnerable, The itching of vermin 
always used to help him stay alert and awake. But now there were no lice in his clothing and no nits in his hair. 

He reached up and stroked his head and felt the soft stubble. It felt nice. How good it would be to live in a 
beautiful house like Flavia’s and always have a full belly and clean clothes and to be able to nap during the hottest 
part of the afternoon in a cool garden by a splashing fountain. Or go to the baths whenever you wanted and swim in 
pools of crystal clear water with mosaics of sea nymphs at the bottom, and have all your aches massaged away. 

How wonderful never to have to worry about where your next meal would come from. Never to have to worry 
about people who wanted to hurt you. Never to have to worry about being lonely, Lupus’s eyes closed and for a 
moment he began to slip into the delicious oblivion of sleep. 

Suddenly he started awake. Something had moved in the hot, deserted street. The red door was opening. A man 
closed it behind him and turned to go north towards the Roman Gate. It was Avitus and he was alone. 


| SCROLL XIII 





W here are you taking us?’ Jonathan hesitated as they reached the green fountain that marked the end of their 
street, 

‘To the marina forum. The harbourmaster is my father’s friend. He might know more about Avitus.’ 

*But I promised my father we wouldn't leave the street." Jonathan shifted uneasily on the hot pavement. 

“Come on, Jonathan,’ Flavia said in her most persuasive voice. ‘Don't you want to find out who killed Bobas?’ 

‘Of course I do. But father trusts me." 

“He trusts you to help him,” Flavia said softly, “It won't take long. I promise,’ 

Nubia looked from one to the other. After a moment Jonathan said abruptly: 

"All right. Let's get this over with." He set off down Fullers Street at a quick pace. and the girls hurried after him. 

Apart from one or two slaves running errands for their masters, the whole town had gone indoors to seek refuge 
from the heat. Flavia and her friends were damp with sweat by the time they reached the Marina Gate. Through the 
marble arch, brilliant white against the azure sky, they could see the darker cobalt blue of the sea. 

‘The harbourmaster’s name is Lucius Cartilius Poplicola,’ said Flavia as they all paused for a moment in the cool 
shade beneath the arch. Flavia pointed to the left. 

‘I think he works there.” 

The marina forum was an open square surrounded on three sides by a covered, column-lined walkway. 

In the mornings and late afternoons, stalls set up in the shade of this colonnade did brisk business selling select 
goods fresh off the ships: fish, exotic fruit, jewellery. perfume, wine and fabrics. 

Now most of the stalls were closed for the long afternoon lunch. Only one or two remained open. Somewhere a 
flute warbled and nearby a fishmonger was calling, ‘Fresh squid! Last of the catch! Fresh squid!’ in a sleepy voice. 
At the far end of the square stood an imposing brick and marble building. 

“His office is in there?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘I think so," replied Flavia, her confidence faltering, The door was guarded by a soldier on either side. 

"Well, come on, then,’ said Jonathan, and headed for the building, 

As the three friends hurried under the shady colonnade past mostly empty stalls, the sound of the flute grew 
louder. Suddenly, Flavia felt Nubia grip her hand. 

‘Look! Nubia whispered. 

Behind one of the stalls stood a tall, handsome African. His skin was deep brown, like Nubia's, and he had the 
same neat ears and amber eyes. He was blowing into a little flute made of dark wood. 

The three friends stopped before his stall. On a large piece of peacock-blue silk lay flutes of many different 
shapes, sizes and colours, When the flautist saw them he put down his instrument and smiled with perfect white 
teeth. He addressed Nubia in a soft, fluid language. 

Nubia’s face lit up and she replied in the same tongue. As she and the young man conversed, Flavia and Jonathan 
looked at her in amazement. Speaking her own language, she seemed completely different: confident and proud. 


Nubia and the young man spoke together for a few minutes and then the slave-girl pointed to a small flute, like 
the one he had been playing. The man smiled apologetically and said something to her. Then he turned to Flavia and 
Jonathan; 

‘The one she is asking about is made of lotus wood from my country. Very expensive. One gold piece. One 
hundred sestercii.' 

Flavia gasped, One hundred sestercii was a soldier’s monthly wage. 

“Come on, Nubia.’ she said, “you can come back and talk to him another day soon,’ 

Nubia followed the others towards the harbour master’s office. She only looked back once. 


*Avitus?' bawled out the captain of the Triton to Flavia and her friends an hour later. “He wouldn't hurt a fly. Very 
moody, though. Always writing poetry. About dolphins and waves and sea nymphs. Laughing one minute, crying the 
next. Doted on that little girl of his, though. I’ve never seen anyone so affected by the death of a child.” 

Flavia, Jonathan and Nubia were standing on one of the small piers of the marina watching a ship called the 
Triton undergo repairs. They hadn't been able to see Poplicola, but an ancient porter in the harbour offices had told 
them the name of Avitus’s ship and even where it was berthed. Captain Alga was halfway up the mast of his ship but 
his voice was so loud that they could hear him even over the jingle of tackle, the slap of waves against the pier and 
the shouts and hammering of the sailors, 

‘Have you seen him recently?’ shouted Flavia, 

‘Avitus?’ Captain Alga yelled back. ‘No. he's on leave until tomorrow. Then we're off to Sicily again. We've 
been stuck here for two weeks trying to get our mast refitted. The old one was shattered in a storm. Most amazing 
storm I've ever experienced. Really thought we were going to Neptune’s palace, if you know what I mean. All of us 
thanking whatever gods we believe in that we're alive and no sooner does he step off the ship than he’s greeted with 
the news of his daughter's death. Told me he wished he had drowned in the storm and had never known what 
happened to her, Poor little thing — 

The captain would have bellowed on, but Flavia hastily shouted her thanks and led the others back up the pier. 

“Well, he didn't seem to think Avitus was dangerous,’ mused Flavia. ‘But Libertus saw Avitus running with a 
bag, and ...' Her voice trailed off as she considered the problem. 

A fishing boat had just docked and the fishermen were unloading the day's catch. Two lean young men, naked 
apart from loincloths and as brown as chestnuts, were carrying baskets of gleaming fish down a wobbly boarding 
plank. One of them nearly slipped and fell, but he regained his balance and leapt lightly onto the pier while the other 
cursed him good-naturedly. 


Nubia stared at the gangplank and shivered. It reminded her of the first time she had been forced to board a ship, at 
Alexandria. Venalicius had cracked his whip and forced them towards a narrow piece of wood which bridged the 
land and the boat. The gangplank rose and fell as if it were breathing and Shanakda — a girl from her clan — had 
screamed hysterically and refused to go up it, alarming all the others, Without warning. Venalicius had furiously 
unlocked her collar and pushed her into the water, though her hands had still been tied. 

Nubia would never forget the sight of bitter seawater filling Shanakda's screaming mouth and silencing her 
forever. They had all been quiet after that. Quiet and cowed for the whole voyage to Italy. 

Nubia shivered again and felt Flavia's arm around her shoulders. 

‘I know you don't like boats, Nubia,’ whispered Flavia. “We'll go home right now...” 

But as they turned left and started back towards the Marina Gate, Nubia saw a sight which made her heart 
pound. Three large men were sauntering straight towards them. Nubia knew them immediately, Their faces appeared 
often in her nightmares. They were Venalicius’s henchmen, from the slave ship. 


Nubia stopped short and looked frantically round, squinting against the glare of the sun on the water, The slave 
ship Vespa was berthed in the marina! She would know that hateful black and yellow striped sail anywhere. And 
there was Venalicius himself, leering at her from the deck with his one good eye. 

‘Run for your lives!’ cried Nubia. She gripped Flavia's arm tightly, *Venalicius has seen us and sent his men to 
capture us!’ 

“What? What about Venalicius?” Flavia frowned at her. 

Nubia suddenly realised she had been speaking in her native language. Now she tried to remember the Latin for 
‘run’ but her mind had gone blank. 

The men were getting closer. One of them was looking directly at her and smiling an evil smile. 

In desperation, Nubia pointed towards the men, and then towards Venalicius. 

Flavia saw the slave-dealer watching them from his ship and understood at once. 

‘Run, Jonathan! Run!’ She grabbed his arm and pulled. 

They turned and began to run back along the waterfront away from the Marina Gate: Flavia first, then Nubia. 
then Jonathan. 

“Why are we running?’ shouted Jonathan, leaping over a rolled up fishnet. 

“Venalicius’s men are after us!’ Flavia dodged a sailor. 

*Who’s Venalicius?" 

“Slave-dealer!’ shouted Flavia. “If he catches us, he'll sell us on the far side of the world, where nobody will ever 
find us.” 

She led them round a half-loaded cart, under an unmanned customs stall. and past the building site of the new 
marina baths. 

“Are they still after us?’ Flavia called over her shoulder. 

“Yes!" gasped Jonathan. 

Fiavia’s ankle started to ache and she realised Jonathan was wheezing. She had to find them some way of escape 
quickly, The marina piers were on the right. They'd be trapped if they went down one of those, There were some 
brick warehouses on the left, but again, if they went into one of those there might be no way out. The beach lay 
ahead of them, but there was no shelter there. 

Suddenly Jonathan cried: 

‘I know where we can hide! Follow me!" 

He turned and raced up the narrow alley between the last two warehouses on the waterfront. The alley was 
narrow and dark. It smelled of urine and vomit and worse. The ground was slippery with rotting fish scales and 
garbage. 

Flavia hoped Jonathan knew what he was doing. 

If he didn’t, and if Venalicius's men caught them, she knew the three of them would be tied up in the hold of the 
slave-ship Vespa by that evening. 


SCROLL XIV 





Spring from shadow to shadow, Lupus silently followed Avitus to Ropemakers Street. Red brick tenement houses 
three and four storeys high rose on either side of the street. Their ground floors were all taken up by one-roomed 
workshops which sold rope. nets, canvas and basketry. These shops were shuttered up. for the shopkeepers had 
retired to their apartments to rest until the day grew cooler, 

Squeezed between two workshops at the end of the street nearest the theatre, was a narrow doorway. A wooden 
bead curtain hung in this doorway, and above it someone had painted an Egyptian eye. At least a dozen cats, half- 
starved and half-wild. napped in the bright sun beside the doorway, The timid creatures scattered as Avitus 
approached this doorway and pushed through the curtain. 

Lupus knew almost everyone in this part of town, and he knew the woman who occupied the tiny room behind 
the bead curtain. She was an Egyptian soothsayer who called herself Hariola. 

As quietly as a grass snake, Lupus slipped across the street, closer to the doorway. Then, making himself as 
small as possible, he sat in the narrow shadow cast by the overhang of one of the shops. 

No one would notice him, and even if they did, they would just see a sleepy beggar-boy. He listened as hard as a 
rabbit, but although he could hear a man's muffled voice and then Hariola’s husky croak, he could not make out 
their words. The yoices went silent for a while. Lupus guessed the soothsayer was poking at chicken entrails or 
staring into a sacred bauble, Presently the woman's voice rang out, it sounded dramatic and false. Then he heard the 
man replying angrily and now he could hear the words clearly. 

“You're lying! You don't know a thing about it!’ Avitus shouted, 

Abruptly, there was a clatter of beads as Avitus pushed through the curtain. A moment later the wooden beads 
rattled again and at the same time the sickly-sweet aroma of cheap musk filled Lupus's nostrils: the soothsayer had 
come out, too. 

“Where's my silver?’ she hissed. “That's three sestercii you owe me!” 

Lupus did not dare put his head round the wall to look. Then he heard Avitus's retreating footsteps and Hariola's 
rasping voice: ‘Unless you offer a sacrifice to the god Anubis, your daughter’s spirit will never be at rest!’ There was 
a pause and then he heard the woman shriek: 

“May the gods curse you!’ She muttered something in a language he could not understand. 

As soon as he heard the bead curtain rattle again, Lupus quickly ran off to follow Avitus, 


After Avitus left the soothsayer, he went straight to a tavern. Lupus rounded the comer just in time to see him 
disappear through the door. It was an inn Lupus was familiar with, and he hesitated a moment before entering. 

The Medusa Tavern smelled of sour wine and fish soup. As his eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, Lupus saw 
several drinkers slouched over trestle tables. Avitus stood at the bar, already draining his first beaker. 

Lupus took an empty wine cup from one of the tables, sat cross-legged in the sawdust on the floor, and placed 
the cup in front of him. Then he hung his head to make himself look more pathetic. He didn’t expect to receive any 
coins, but there were three coppers in his cup by the time Avitus moved unsteadily out of the dim tavern into the 


blazing heat of the afternoon. 


Lupus shadowed Avitus from one inn to the next, all the way to the docks. By the time Avita's father staggered into 
an inn beside the mouth of the river Tiber, Lupus had made nearly two sestercii from begging. 

The Grain and Grape was a favourite of the soldiers stationed in Ostia: their barracks were nearby. An entire 
cohort from Rome — six hundred soldiers — patrolled the town in shifts. They worked hard keeping law and order, 
and guarding against fires. In their spare time, many of them liked to relax at the waterfront taverns with a cup of 
spiced wine and a game of dice. 

A group of off-duty soldiers were there now, gaming with a few civilians at a table overlooking the river harbour. 
Unlike the other inns Avitus had visited, the Grain and Grape was light and airy. Large open windows offered views 
of the Mediterranean on one side and the mouth of the Tiber on the other. The late afternoon breeze, which sailors 
called Venus’ Breath, had just started to rise off the sea. It brought a delicious coolness to the inn. 

As the gamers called loudly for grilled sausages and honeyed wine. Lupus scanned the room for Avitus: 
predictably, he was hunched over a drink at the bar. 

Hearing the clatter of dice and the laughter of the soldiers, Lupus judged they were in just the right mood to be 
generous. It would be a shame to miss this opportunity. 

Keeping his head down, the beggar-boy approached the soldiers’ table, and pitifully held out his empty cup. 
Most tossed in a few small coins, and one civilian put in half a spiced sausage. Satisfied. Lupus sat on the floor in 
the sawdust. 

Avitus hadn't budged. He was still leaning on the bar pouring wine from a flagon. It was his ninth or tenth drink 
in under two hours. 

Lupus emptied the coins into his cloth pouch and put the empty cup in front of him. He tossed in a coin — one 
always encouraged more — and munched the sausage carefully, 

He found himself thinking about the portrait of Avita, the little girl who had died of a dog bite. He thought of the 
way the artist had added a tiny white dot to each of her eyes to make them sparkle. He wondered how the paint was 
made, and how painters were trained. And who were they? Greeks, like the potters? Alexandrians, like the 
glassmakers? Ephesians, like the silversmiths? 

He was studying a fresco of Bacchus and Ceres on the opposite wall when a scuffle broke out at the end of the 
table nearest to him. A soldier and his young civilian gaming partner were arguing. 

The burly soldier grasped a handful of his companion's tunic, pulled him across the table and growled threats 
into his ear. The others laughed and ignored them, but Lupus saw what they did not: the soldier’s dagger glinting 
beneath the table. 

Drops of red liquid spattered onto the sawdust. Lupus stiffened. Then he relaxed as he realised it was only wine; 
the big soldier had knocked over the civilian's wine cup. 

The young man pleaded with the soldier in an urgent whisper. Lupus pricked up his ears, and leaned a little 
closer, 

*.. at the house of the sea captain Flavius Geminus,” he heard the young man hiss. *I swear it! A vast treasure! 1 
promise I'll have the money I owe you by tomorrow!’ 


A vast treasure! 

Lupus had never met Flavia's father, but he knew his name was Marcus Flavius Geminus, and that he was a sea 
captain. There couldn't possibly be two captains by that name in Ostia. 

Out of the corner of his eye, Lupus saw the young man relax back onto his bench as the soldier released him. He 
was well-dressed and, judging from his voice, well-educated, too: probably a young patrician who'd gambled away 


his allowance. For the next ten years, 

The soldier resembled the statue of Hercules near the forum, only bigger and uglier. 

“Tomorrow then.” growled the soldier, and Lupus saw the knife go back into its sheath. 

Suddenly Lupus remembered what he was supposed to be doing in the tavern. He glanced at the bar, just to 
make sure the man he was following was still there. 

But Avitus had gone. 


SCROLL XV 





As Jonathan ran up the narrow alley, with Flavia and Nubia close behind him, his mind was racing. Just beyond 
this warehouse, where the piers ended and the beach began, was the synagogue. Although his family had not been 
welcome there for several months, he knew it as well as he knew his own house. If only they could get there before 
the slave-dealers’ men caught them. 

“Can you see them yet?’ he gasped back to Flavia. He was finding it hard to breathe. 

"No..." he heard her answer, then, ‘yes! They're still chasing us!" 

Jonathan nearly slipped on something slimy and wet, but he felt Flavia’s arm steady him. 

‘Thanks!’ he said, and heard the wheezing in his own voice. 

A moment later the three friends shot out of the alley and were nearly trampled by a two-horse carraca. They had 
come out onto the main coastal road. 

"Watch where you're going!’ cried the angry driver of the wagon, trying to calm his horses. 

‘Sorry!’ gasped Jonathan over his shoulder. 

They ran down the road, overtaking a creaking mule-drawn cart and almost trampling three slaves napping in the 
shade behind a warehouse. 

Jonathan knew exactly where he was going. When he had attended school at the synagogue, he and his friend 
David had discovered a way out via the courtyard. They would climb onto a branch of the fig tree, walk along the 
wall. and jump down onto a pile of stone blocks left behind by builders. If only the blocks were still there, he could 
lead Flavia and Nubia to safety, Once inside the synagogue, they should be safe. Even if the men followed them, 
Jonathan knew a dozen hiding places. 

‘Please God, may the blocks be there.’ Jonathan prayed silently. 

As they rounded the corner of the warehouse, Jonathan breathed a sigh of relief. Although half hidden by weeds, 
the blocks were visible, still piled against the side wall of the synagogue. 

Jonathan sprinted across a short stretch of sandy waste ground and was up the blocks and onto the wall in 
moments. Straddling the top of the wall and gasping for air, he helped Nubia and Flavia up. 

‘It’s a long drop,” said Flavia dubiously, looking down into the courtyard, 

‘Along wall . . . to fig tree.’ wheezed Jonathan, fighting for breath. “Then climb down.’ 

Nubia, holding her arms out like an elegant tightrope walker. began to move quickly along the top of the wall 
towards the tree. Flavia followed, scooting rapidly instead of walking. By the time Nubia had reached the tree and 
had gracefully lowered herself down, Flavia was only halfway there. 

“Hurry, Flavia!" gasped Jonathan as he rose to stand on top of the wall. 

‘Tam!’ she muttered between gritted teeth, 

Flavia stretched forward, grabbed a branch and swung down. For a moment she hung from the fig tree, then 
dropped down into the courtyard. 

‘Ow!’ she cried. ‘My sore ankle." 


Jonathan looked down. The girls’ faces seemed very small as they watched him balance on the wall. He felt 
dizzy and out of breath, but he had done this many times before. Only a few steps and then he would be safe. 

He took one faltering step, then another. The trick was not to look directly down, but to fix your eyes on a point 
some distance ahead. 

Another step. He was almost there, 

Suddenly he heard a cry to his left. Jonathan's head jerked round: Venalicius's three henchmen had just rounded 
the comer of the warehouse and had caught sight of him. They were running towards him. 

He shouldn't have looked. It broke his concentration and he felt himself losing his balance. Flapping his arms 
wildly. Jonathan uttered an involuntary cry and tumbled off the wall. 


Flavia screamed as Jonathan fell, but by some miracle one of his flailing hands caught a branch and he managed to 
hold on. For a moment he swung wildly among the leaves, startling a sleeping blackbird which flew up out of the 
tree with a staccato warning cry. Jonathan reached up with his other hand and grasped the branch. He hung for a 
moment, wheezing and gasping, trying to think what to do next. 

Another shrill scream pierced the air. This time it was Nubia. 

An ugly face had appeared over the wall. It was one of Venalicius’s men! 

The three of them gazed in horrified fascination at his ugly face: he had a broken nose and eyes that pointed in 
different directions. One eye seemed to be looking at Jonathan, as he dangled from the tree. The other gazed fiercely 
down at the two girls. 

Then the ugly eyes opened wide and he looked past the girls at something behind them. 

Flavia and Nubia turned and screamed again. 

Looming above them was a huge figure in a black robe and turban. 


For a split second, Flavia thought it was Mordecai. Then she realised this man had a longer beard. Also he was taller, 
heavier and much fiercer-looking. Venalicius's henchman must have thought so. too: his unpleasant face disappeared 
back down behind the synagogue wall. 

The man in black gave the girls a cold look and then turned his gaze on Jonathan, still hanging limply from the 
fig tree. 

“Shalom, Jonathan," he said in a dry voice, and then moved underneath the boy and added something in Hebrew. 

‘Shalom, Rabbi,” wheezed Jonathan. He let go of the branch and fell into the man’s strong arms. The rabbi 
lowered him gently to the ground. Jonathan stood gasping and trying to catch his breath. 

The rabbi looked sternly at the girls and said in Latin, 

“What are you doing here?” 

‘I'm sorry, sir,’ said Flavia, ‘but we were being chased.’ 

“Yes,” replied the rabbi, ‘so it would appear.’ 

He glanced at Jonathan. 

‘This boy is not welcome here,’ he said tersely. ‘His father teaches dangerous lies and has disturbed many.’ He 
looked at Jonathan, who was breathing marjoram oil, and Flavia saw his face soften a fraction. 

‘It is hard enough for us as it is,” said the rabbi, ‘without being associated with these . . .' he hesitated and then 
said bitterly: “. , . these Christians.” 


Flavia gasped and looked at Jonathan. * You're a Christian?’ 
Jonathan nodded miserably. 
Nubia tugged at Flavia’s tunic. 


“What Christian?’ she asked, 

‘TH tell you later,” said Flavia grimly. 

Jonathan turned to the man in black. 

‘I'm sorry. Rabbi,” he pleaded, “we didn't know where else to hide.” 

The rabbi's face relaxed and he said to Jonathan, 

‘I suppose you can't be blamed for your father’s misguided beliefs. Besides, the Master of the Universe, blessed 
be he, tells us to act justly and to love mercy .. -* 

He tugged at his thick beard. 

‘However, I’m afraid there are others who would not be so understanding if they knew you were here. You must 
leave now,’ 

Jonathan nodded. “Of course. We'll go immediately.’ 

‘Just a minute.’ The rabbi put his hand on Jonathan's shoulder. “Let me check to see if it’s safe.’ He unbolted the 
double doors on the eastern side of the courtyard and peered out, Then he turned to them. 

“No sign of any pursuers,” he said, and held open the doors. 

As each of the three passed through the doorway he touched their heads and murmured a blessing. 

‘Go in peace,” he said gruffly, and then added, ‘and go quickly.’ 

As the synagogue door closed behind them, Jonathan turned to Flavia, "Which way shall we go?" he asked her. 

“They might be waiting for us back at the docks,’ Flavia frowned, 

‘The quickest way home is over the dunes through the graveyard,’ said Jonathan. 

‘But what if we meet the wild dogs again?’ asked Flavia nervously, 

“Which would you rather meet again?’ said Jonathan, starting across the coastal road, ‘A few dogs, or those 
men?" 

"A few dogs, I suppose : ..' 


“Why didn't you tell us you and your family were Christians?" Flavia asked Jonathan as they set off across the 
dunes, ‘I thought you were Jews.’ 

The sun threw their shadows ahead of them and a light breeze ruffled their tunics. After a moment Jonathan 
spoke, 

‘It's hard to explain. We are Jewish, but Christus is the Latin name for our Messiah, so they call us Christians.” 

Flavia said in a low voice: 

‘I’ve heard that Christians eat their God and my father says they burned Rome the year he put on the toga virilis, 
the year he was sixteen.’ 

‘That’s not true.” said Jonathan angrily, ‘Everyone knows Nero only blamed the Christians for burning Rome so 
that people wouldn't be angry with him. Christians are peaceful. We are taught to love our enemies and pray for 
them.” 

“You love your enemies?" 

“We try to," Jonathan sighed, 

‘But isn’t it dangerous being a Christian?” 

“Yes, it is. We can’t worship openly because so many people hate us.’ He trudged up a sand dune, wheezing a 
little, then added bitterly, “They don’t even take the trouble to find out what we believe.” 

Flavia was about to ask Jonathan what Christians did believe when he stopped short. 

“Uh-oh,” he said quietly. They were almost out of the dunes, and he had stopped to look up towards the 
graveyard. ‘Here they come.’ 

Trotting out of the shimmering heat to meet them, almost like old friends, was a pack of six or seven panting 


dogs. The friends froze and looked around, but out there on the dunes there was nowhere to run and nowhere to 
hide, 
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Los rushed out of the tavern and almost collided with Avitus, who was bending over the road. The boy jumped 
back just in time to avoid being spattered with vomit. Avitus didn't notice the beggar-boy who had been in his 
daughter's room earlier that day. He wouldn't have noticed a sea nymph riding by on a centaur. He was being 
violently ill. 

Lupus backed off and hid behind a statue of the Emperor Claudius. 

Avitus was sick until finally he was retching up nothing. At last he stood, looking pale and haggard, his heavy 
eyebrows a dark line across his brow. He wiped his sweaty forehead with his arm and turned north towards the new 
imperial harbour, 

It was a beautiful blue afternoon, and as the day cooled, the port was coming to life. Venus’ Breath had whipped 
up the sea beyond the river mouth and it was a deep sapphire colour. The sails of ships moving to and fro on the 
water made triangles of white and yellow against the blue. 

The air was so clear that almost every brick of the distant lighthouse was visible against the afternoon sky. It was 
as if Lupus was seeing the structure for the first time. The tower looked like three huge red dice piled one on the 
other, each smaller than the one below, with a great plume of smoke furling away from the cylindrical platform at 
the very top. 

Perhaps Avitus was also seeing the lighthouse as if for the first time, for presently he set off straight towards the 
ferry which would take him across the Tiber to the new harbour. Somehow. Lupus knew the little girl's father was 
heading for the lighthouse. And somehow, he thought he knew why. 


‘Sit down on the sand,’ said Flavia firmly to her friends as the dogs approached. 

‘Sit down? Are you mad?’ Jonathan's voice was a bit too shrill. ‘A pack of wild dogs are heading straight for us, 
about to chew us to pieces and you say sit down?" 

‘That’s what Pliny says to do,’ said Flavia. * Your father lent me his book about natural history. Pliny says, “An 
angry attack can be averted by sitting on the ground”. 

“Dogs not angry,’ said Nubia, gripping Flavia's arm. 

“What do you mean, the dogs aren't angry?’ yelled Jonathan. “They’re wild, rabid, mad, hydro-phobic killers!" 

He pulled his sling from his belt, The slave-girl knew immediately what it was and put a restraining hand on his 
arm. 

“No throw rock. Make dogs angry.’ she pleaded. 

Jonathan hesitated and then looked to Flavia for guidance. The dogs were almost upon them, 

“She's been right about everything else so far.’ said Flavia. “Let's trust her!’ She paused, “And let's trust Pliny. 
too. Sit down." 

Flavia sat cross-legged on the sand, pulling the other two down beside her. Jonathan closed his eyes and began 
muttering something in his native language. Flavia suspected he was praying. 

The dogs were now so close that she could see their eyes and pink tongues. The lead dog had something in its 


mouth. Flavia was afraid to look. She closed her eyes but then opened them a crack to peep through. The thing in the 
dog's mouth looked like a child’s arm, or maybe a dirty leg-bone. 

She closed her eyes again and waited for the inevitable chomp of jaws on flesh. Now the creatures were so close 
that she could hear their tongues panting and smell their doggy breath. She stifled a scream as several cold noses 
prodded and sniffed her, but she felt no pain. 

Presently she heard a low growl. The new leader, a brown dog with pointed ears and face, stood before them, his 
tail wagging. He had dropped the mysterious object on the sand. 

Flavia peeked with one eye. then opened the other. 

“A stick!’ she gasped. ‘It’s only a stick!’ And then, as the realisation dawned, “They want us to play with them, to 
throw the stick!” 

“That's all they've ever wanted!" laughed Jonathan, and Nubia began to laugh, too. 

‘And we thought they wanted to kill us!” 

With tears of laughter and relief flowing down her face, Flavia knelt and reached for the stick. The leader 
watched, alert and panting eagerly, Flavia stood, drew back her arm as far as she could and then threw the stick 
towards the blue line of the sea beyond the dunes. 

Like arrows released from a bow, the dogs were after it, barking and yelping with delight. 

“Run!” laughed Jonathan, scrambling to his feet and helping Nubia up. 

The three of them ran as fast as they could away from the dogs, towards the tombs. 

But before they had reached the harder ground which bordered the necropolis, the dogs were back again, 
surrounding them. 

Again, the leader dropped the stick. This time, however, Flavia reached for it too quickly. The leader lunged 
forward snarling, and almost seized her hand. 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia, ‘I startled him!" 

‘Let Nubia do it,” said Nubia softly. She reached for the stick carefully, and threw it hard towards the sea. Again 
the dogs went one way and the children the other, 

Again, they were soon surrounded by the dogs. 

“Now it’s not so funny,” gasped Flavia, as she threw the stick again, “At this rate, it will take us hours to get 
home.’ 

‘And the sun will be setting soon,’ added Jonathan, whose asthma was making him wheeze again. ‘Father will 
murder me when I get back,’ 

‘Cheer up, maybe the dogs will kill you first." joked Flavia, and was relieved to see Jonathan grin back. 

Once again they were surrounded by a solid, panting mass of dogs and presented with a wet stick. 

lt was Jonathan's turn to throw the stick. He gingerly picked up the sopping piece of driftwood and allowed 
some of the saliva to drip off it. ‘What does Pliny say about mad dog's slobber?" he asked, wrinkling his nose. 

The leader growled. The dogs were becoming more and more impatient, more and more demanding. Something 
had to be done. 

“Nubia has idea,” ventured the slave-girl, ‘of escape from dogs.’ The others turned and looked at her hopefully, 


Just as Lupus was about to slip through the gate of the low wall surrounding the lighthouse, one of the guards 
playing dice looked up. 

“Hey, you!’ he bellowed, jumping to his feet. “Get away from here!’ The other two glanced over, They looked 
bored. 

Lupus grunted in protest and pointed urgently at the lighthouse. Avitus had passed through the gate unchallenged 
only a moment before. The soldiers had been so intent on their game that they hadn't noticed him. 


‘I said get out!’ The guard lumbered over and thrust his face into Lupus’s, His breath reeked of garlic and his 
tunic stank of sweat. 

Lupus lowered his arm, and then opening his eyes wide as if in surprise, he pointed again. At last the guard 
turned to look, but Avitus had just disappeared into the lower entrance of the tower. 

Lupus let his shoulders slump and turned as if to go. Then he whirled around and darted through the gate while 
the soldier's guard was down. 

Lupus was quick, but the soldier was quicker, and Lupus felt the air knocked out of him as the soldier grabbed 
his belt from behind. The other two guards rose to their feet and sauntered over. 

‘Look, you!" said Garlic-breath, holding Lupus aloft by his belt, “I'm going to count to ten and when I finish I 
don't want to see your snotty little face anywhere around here. Or else I'll throw you in the harbour. Do you 
understand? He dropped Lupus onto the hard concrete of the breakwater. 

On his hands and knees, Lupus nodded, and glanced quickly up at the lighthouse. There must be slaves at the top 
to feed the fire, but he couldn’t see anyone. A great plume of black smoke was being fanned towards the town by the 
stiffening offshore breeze. From this close, the top seemed an immense height above him. 

At that moment, Lupus saw Avitus appear on the second level. He seemed very high up. 

Lupus scrambled to his feet and tried pointing again, but the soldier had already begun counting in a loud voice: 
“six, seven, eight —" 

“Wait, Grumex!' said one of the other soldiers. *I think I just saw someone up there." 

Garlic-breath whirled round, but Avitus had disappeared again. They all squinted up at the red brick tower, 
looking for movement. Apart from the smoke billowing far above them and a few gliding seagulls, there was 
nothing. In the silence, Lupus could hear the waves slapping against the breakwater and he felt a fine spray on the 
side of his face, 

“You're crazy!" said Grumex after a few moments, but he sounded doubtful. “Better go and check anyway .. .” he 
added after a moment. Then, noticing Lupus, he snarled, 

‘Go on! Get out of here!" 

Lupus was backing off when suddenly, behind him, a woman carrying a fishing net screamed. At the edge of the 
highest tier of the lighthouse, a figure stood silhouetted against the sky. 

"A man!’ the woman shrieked. dropping her net and pointing. “There’s a man on the lighthouse and I think he’s 
going to jump!’ 
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Tis dogs’ leader growled low in his throat. Jonathan dropped the slimy stick and looked at Nubia. 

‘OK.’ he said, “What's your idea?" 

The slave-girl closed her eyes. 

She began to hum: softly at first, then louder. Then she took a deep breath and started to sing a strange, tuneless 
song. It made the fine hairs at the back of Flavia's neck stand up. The dogs began to whimper. Presently one or two 
of them sat. 

Nubia was singing a song her father had taught her: the Dog-Song. She sang the story of how dogs had once 
been like jackals, wolves and desert foxes, hunting in the cold night. She reminded the dogs of how their ancestors 
used to how! at the moon from loneliness and hunger and a yearning for something they had never known, 

The dogs began to howl with Nubia. Jonathan and Flavia exchanged wide-eyed looks, then turned back to watch 
her in fascination. 

Gradually Nubia’s song changed. She began to croon the story-song, relating how dogs discovered man and fire 
and warmth and safety. How they no longer had to roam cold and hungry at night, but could curl up beside the fire 
with a full belly and someone to scratch them behind their ears. 

The dogs had stopped howling now, and were settling down. One or two were actually lying on the ground 
panting, their eyes half closed. The others were sitting. The leader whined and half stood, as if he felt his power 
fading. 

But now Nubia was singing of warmth and love and loyalty and devotion, and finally he too settled down, rested 
his sharp, brown muzzle on his paws, and listened. 


Bathed in the red light of the setting sun, the sea was the colour of purple wine. Lupus knew his friends would have 
been expecting him for some time now, but he could not leave the great curving breakwater on which the lighthouse 
stood, 

Quite a crowd had gathered by now, The lighthouse was a dark shape against the blood-red sun, and the great 
plume of smoke from the bonfire at its top was as black as ink. 

A hundred feet above them stood two tiny figures, silhouetted against the fading sky. One was poised at the very 
edge of the platform. The other figure, a soldier, stood on the same level. but further away. Every time he started to 
move, the man on the edge swayed forward as if to jump, and the crowd gasped. 

A centurion was moving through the crowd asking if anyone knew who the man on the lighthouse was. Lupus 
considered trying to catch his eye, but even if he managed to communicate with him, what would he say? That the 
man’s name was Avitus? That he was consumed with grief for his dead daughter and had been drinking wine all 
afternoon? What good would that do? 

Lupus hung his head as the officer pushed past. But he needn't have bothered: the centurion didn't even glance 
at him. 

The crowd suddenly gasped again and Lupus looked up. High above them, the soldier was finally approaching 


Avitus with his hand extended. 

It was at that moment that the tiny black figure swaying on the edge silently pitched forward and fell through 
space. There was a cry from the onlookers as the figure struck the edge of the first tier, bounced and tumbled like a 
rag doll down to the concrete below, 


Humming softly, Nubia stepped carefully around the dogs. Flavia and Jonathan followed her. Resisting the urge to 
run, the three friends made their way through the necropolis, now full of long, purple shadows. Behind them, the 
dogs sat or lay, almost as if they had been drugged. One, a heavily pregnant bitch, followed them for a while and 
then turned back with a wistful whine. 

Flavia suddenly realised she was so thirsty she could hardly swallow. She tried not to think how wonderful a cup 
of cool water would taste. She would even drink the water at the green fountain, though it always tasted slightly 
mouldy. 

Up the dusty road the three of them went, past trees whose leaves glowed like emeralds in the light of the setting 
sun, past the cooling glade where Avita was buried, past the tomb of fighting gladiators, and on through Fountain 
Gate. 

As soon as they had passed beneath its arch, they knew they were safe. Without a word, they ran to the green- 
tiled fountain in the centre of the crossroads and plunged their dusty faces into the cold water. Then, each chose a 
spout and drank deeply. Flavia had never tasted anything as delicious as that water, even with its slight taint. 

At last they turned their tired feet for home, dreading the reception they would get. 

Rounding the corner, they were surprised to find a group of soldiers standing outside Cordius’s house. An 
official-looking person, a magistrate, was deep in discussion with Libertus himself. Several passers-by had stopped 
to watch. Among them Flavia noticed the fat merchant in the grubby toga whom she'd seen laughing with Venalicius 
at the slave market. 

Suddenly Libertus glanced up and saw Flavia. 

“Those are the children I was telling you about!" she heard him say to the official. The young freedman smiled 
and beckoned them over. 

“Their dog was killed. too.” Libertus was telling the magistrate, ‘and beheaded! Just like Ruber!' He turned his 
dark blue eyes on Flavia. *Avitus has just killed Ruber!’ 

‘Ruber? Who's Ruber?’ asked Flavia. But at that moment Cordius's front door opened and two soldiers emerged. 
Between them walked the sour doorkeeper who had let the girls in earlier that moming. Tears streamed down his 
hollow cheeks and in his arms he carried the headless body of a red hound. 


“These children know who killed the dogs!’ Libertus repeated to the magistrate. “They know the man who knocked 
my porter unconscious and killed my watchdog. They know his name and even have a portrait of him on a wax 
tablet.” 

‘But — said Flavia. 

“Your dog was killed as well?’ asked the magistrate. ‘And you think you know who did it?’ He was a short man 
with thinning hair and pale, intelligent eyes. 

“Well... ." began Flavia, thinking of Avitus sobbing in his wife's arms and writing poetry about dolphins. “We're 
not positive — 

‘I still think he did it,” said Jonathan. 

“And so do I!’ agreed Libertus. *I saw him running away from this boy's house yesterday, and it must be the 
same man who killed my dog. There can't be two dog-killers on the same street!’ He turned to Flavia, ‘Do you still 
have the drawing?’ 


Flavia pulled the wax tablet from her belt and showed the magistrate Lupus’s sketch. 

‘He lives just up the road and his name is Publius Avitus Proculus.” said Jonathan firmly. “His daughter was 
killed by a mad dog several weeks ago." 

“Well,” said the magistrate to the captain of the soldiers, “I think we'd better interview this Avitus. Can you take 
us to his house, young man?" 

“Yes, I can,’ said Jonathan importantly, and led the way up the road to the house with the red door. Then he stood 
back while the magistrate pounded the knocker. Gradually the small crowd grew silent, and fixed their eyes on the 
door, waiting for someone — perhaps even the dog-killer himself — to answer. 

As they waited. Flavia felt a touch on her arm, Nubia was pointing to the mulberry tree. On its trunk was 
scrawled a faint chalk arrow: it pointed north, towards the Roman Gate. 

“That means Lupus did follow Avitus,’ whispered Flavia. *I wonder if he’s back yet?’ 

“You wonder if who's back yet? said a man's voice behind her. 

Flavia jumped, then relaxed to see it was only Mordecai. 

“Peace be with you.’ He gave his little bow. "Where is Jonathan?” he asked, "and what is going on?" 

“He's right there, by those soldiers.’ Flavia pointed. “He's helping the magistrate. Cordius’s watchdog has just 
been killed and beheaded." 

At that moment the red door opened and the crowd held their collective breath. In the darkening twilight, Flavia 
could just make out Julia, Avitus's wife, at the door. They all saw her shake her head. 

It was becoming too dark for any further investigation. Slaves were lighting lamps in the houses nearby. The 
magistrate and the soldiers marched past them back to their barracks. 

Mordecai glowered at them as they passed. 

‘I spent nearly one whole day in a clerk's office only to be told nothing could be done." he grumbled. ‘But when 
a rich man's watchdog is killed the crime is under investigation within minutes!" 

‘Father!’ cried Jonathan, running up. Mordecai was surprised to find his son's arms around him. *Father, don’t be 
angry!" 

Flavia secretly gave Jonathan’s arm a pinch. “Your father has only just now returned,’ she said with a significant 
look. She didn't want him to tell Mordecai they had broken their promise. 

“Why should I be angry?’ asked the doctor. 

‘Er, no reason,’ Jonathan said. ‘It’s just that our house key is still at Flavia’s!’ Mordecai looked sharply at 
Jonathan, so Flavia said quickly, 

“What did you find out from the magistrate?’ 

“Well,” said the doctor, as they began to walk back down the street, “he told me the dogs here in Ostia aren't truly 
wild. Most of them used to be tame, but their masters either died or abandoned them. They became feral, that is half- 
wild, and they began to run together in a pack. One clerk I spoke with said they weren't really dangerous, but just a 
nuisance. 

‘He also told me that dogs with hydrophobia, or mad dogs, always run alone. Because, you see, even the other 
dogs are afraid of them." 

The street had emptied and total darkness had descended by the time they reached Flavia's house. The double 
doors of Cordius's house opposite had been shut and bolted. Two blazing torches had been set on either side. They 
lit up the porch as if it were day. 

“Should we light our torches, too?" said Flavia, almost to herself. 

‘No need,’ said Mordecai, “Cordius no longer has a watchdog, but you still do.” 

An awful thought suddenly struck Flavia and Nubia at the same time and they looked at each other fearfully. 


‘I hope we still have a watchdog!’ cried Flavia, and pounded hard on her door, 
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Fii banged the bronze figure of Castor hard against the bronze Pollux again and again, frantically calling 
Caudex. 

‘Listen!’ said Nubia suddenly, putting her hand on Flavia's arm. 

From deep inside the house they heard the wonderful sound of Scuto's bark, 

A moment later Caudex slid open the peephole and blinked sleepily at them. Now they could hear Scuto's claws 
scrabbling on the inside of the door. 

‘Open up, Caudex!" cried Flavia. “We're hungry and tired and, oh hurry!" 

At last the door swung open and Scuto joyfully greeted everyone, licking and pawing and wagging his tail, Even 
Mordecai got a sloppy wet kiss. As they all moved into the atrium Alma bustled up, scolding them for being so late. 

“What do you mean, staying out after dark?" she cried, hugging Flavia hard. ‘I nearly died of worry.’ She gave 
Nubia a squeeze and complained, “Caudex was beside himself, too. Weren't you, Caudex?" 

The slave yawned and nodded. 

I've made enough dinner for you all,’ Alma announced. "Come and eat it before it gets cold.” 

Jonathan was hanging back, hoping to avoid Alma's enthusiastic welcome, but she caught sight of him and 
enveloped him in a squishy embrace, 

“And where's Wolfie?’ she asked. looking hopefully past Mordecai and out through the open door. 

‘Isn't Lupus back yet?’ cried Flavia. 

‘No, not a trace of him,’ frowned Alma. 


They were all sitting around the table, just finishing their soup, when Scuto uttered a loud bark, leapt up from under 
Nubia's feet and scampered out of the dining room. A few minutes later he trotted back with a tired and hungry 
Lupus in tow. Flavia quickly drew up another chair and Alma brought the boy a bow! of warm broth, the last of the 
chicken soup. 

The others waited for Lupus to finish before they began their fish and leek pie. 

“We have news for you!’ Flavia said, as Lupus pushed away his empty soup bowl. 

Lupus pointed at himself and then back at her, as if to say, And I have news for you, too! 

‘Do you remember we told you about the red watchdog we saw at Cordius's house this morning?" 

Lupus nodded and took a bite of fish pie. 

“Well, someone killed him a few hours ago!" breathed Flavia. ‘And they cut off his head!” 

"Like Bobas. Dog of Jonathan,” added Nubia. 

Lupus choked on his mouthful and had to be pounded on the back by the doctor. who was sitting beside him. 

When Lupus had recovered, Mordecai turned to Flavia. 

“You went to Cordius’s house?” 

“Yes, Nubia and I went this morning. We wanted to speak to his freedman Libertus, because he is our only 
witness. Remember he was standing at the fountain just before we found Bobas's body?’ 


“Yes,” said Mordecai slowly. 

“Well, while he was at the fountain, Libertus saw a man running away from your house. The man was carrying a 
bag, and it could have had a head inside.’ 

“Like Perseus.” said Nubia. 

Flavia continued, “Nubia and I went round to Libertus's house this morning, and he said that the man in the 
drawing was the man he saw that day. The running man was Avitus! 

“Wait.” Mordecai looked confused. “What drawing?" 

‘This drawing.” Flavia showed him the wax tablet, now very smudged but still quite recognisable. ‘Lupus drew 
it.’ 

“You drew this?’ Mordecai asked in amazement, taking the tablet. ‘It’s excellent!" 

‘That was the man we saw crying in the graveyard. Lupus knew who he was and drew him,’ explained Flavia. 

‘It must have been Avitus who killed the dogs!’ exclaimed Jonathan. 

Lupus made a strangled noise and when they looked at him he was violently shaking his head. 

“Let's see what Lupus has to report,’ said Flavia. “You followed Avitus today, didn't you? We saw your chalk 
arrow on the tree.’ 

Lupus nodded. All eyes were on him. 

‘How soon after we left you did Avitus come out of his house?” 

Lupus held his thumb and forefinger close together. 

“A short time?’ 

Lupus nodded. 

“And what did he do?’ asked Mordecai. with great interest. 

Lupus imitated someone drinking and then becoming drunk, He held up five fingers. 

“He had five beakers of wine?’ asked Flavia. 

Lupus shook his head and held up ten fingers. 

‘Ten beakers of wine!’ shouted Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded emphatically. 

“He had ten beakers of wine?" said Flavia, amazed. ‘And what's the five?’ 

Lupus made his fingers walk around the table: first they walked onto Nubia's empty plate, then onto Jonathan's 
plate, then Flayia’s. 

‘Five taverns!’ shouted Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded. 

“But ten beakers!’ exclaimed Mordecai. “A man wouldn't be able to walk after drinking that amount.’ 

Lupus imitated someone throwing up. They all wrinkled their noses and nodded. 

“He could still have killed Ruber the watchdog.’ insisted Jonathan, ‘maybe in a drunken haze.’ 

Lupus shook his head and drew the side of his hand across his throat. They all stared at him in silence. Then 
Flavia whispered: 

“He's dead?” 

Lupus nodded. 

*Avitus?’ asked Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded again. 

“How?” 

Lupus walked his fingers up the wine jug and then made them jump off and splat onto the table. 

“Where?” asked Mordecai. His voice was grave. 


Lupus looked around and then caught sight of the wax tablet. He rubbed out his drawing of Avitus and with the 
tip of his knife he scratched something into the wax. 

Mordecai took it, nodded and showed it to the others. 

‘The lighthouse!’ breathed Flavia. She looked at up Lupus, “And you saw him jump?’ 

Lupus nodded gravely. 

‘Then that means Avitus couldn't have killed Ruber.” said Flavia slowly. ‘He hasn't been near our street all 
afternoon. But if he didn't do it, who did?” 


Everyone was too tired to think clearly, Flavia and Jonathan were yawning over their dessert of apples stewed in 
honey and pepper. Nubia had actually fallen asleep in her chair. 

“Come, Jonathan,’ said Mordecai. “We must go home to bed now. Lupus, will you be our guest again tonight?" 

In reply, Lupus looked at Flavia, raised his eyebrows and pointed down. 

“You'd like to spend the night here?’ asked Flavia. ‘Of course! Alma, may Lupus spend the night here?’ 

Alma was clearing away the dinner plates. 

‘Of course, dear. He can sleep in Aristo's bedroom. ' 

“Very well," said Mordecai. "We will say goodnight. Peace be with you.” 

“I'll just fetch your house key.” said Alma and disappeared into the study. 

After Jonathan and his father had left, Caudex bolted the door after them. A yawning Nubia had already 
disappeared into the garden with Scuto, so Flavia showed Lupus to the spare room. 

“Here's a clay lamp for you,’ she said, ‘I always keep one lit in my room. There's a copper beaker of cold water 
on that shelf and a chamber-pot under the bed, in case you can't be bothered to go downstairs to the latrine in the 
middle of the night.’ 


Although Flavia was utterly exhausted, she couldn't sleep, The house was quiet and dark. Everyone had gone to bed. 
Lupus had begun snoring even before she was out of the bedroom. Nubia was snuggled up with Scuto under the fig 
tree in the garden. Alma and Caudex were sleeping in their rooms off the atrium. Outside, in the graveyard, the tree- 
frogs had taken over from the cicadas and were croaking slowly and rhythmically, as if urging her to sleep. 

The rising moon shone through the lattice screen of her window and made silver diamonds on her bedroom wall. 
There was even a sea breeze drifting in from the south to soothe her. It smelled of pine and salt water, and made her 
think of the ocean. 

She thought of her father, somewhere far out on the inky waves, perhaps pacing the deck and gazing at the same 
moon that shone through her window. She offered up a prayer to Neptune, god of the sea. 

Then she turned her thoughts to the events of the past days. Had it only been two? 

Poor Avitus was dead now, unable to live with his grief. and it was suddenly clear to her that he had never killed 
the dogs. He hadn't even been able to hit Scuto with a pine cone. How could he have coolly killed and beheaded 
Bobas? 

But that brought her back to the puzzle that was keeping her awake, If Avitus hadn’t killed Bobas and Ruber, 
who had? And who had taken the mastiffs head away from the graveyard? 

Outside in the necropolis she heard an owl hooting. People said owls were bad luck, but her father always called 
her his ‘little owl’ and so she liked them. Besides, the ow! was the bird of Minerva, the goddess of wisdom. 

Wisdom made her think of Aristo, the young Greek who had been her tutor for the past two years. She tried to 
think in the way he had taught her: using both logic and imagination. 

“If Avitus didn't kill the dogs, then who did?” she thought. ‘We first thought Avitus killed them because he hated 
all dogs. But if someone else killed the dogs, they probably had another reason. Why would someone want to kill 


dogs” 

At that moment Scuto began barking downstairs, and as his barks set off all the other dogs in the neighbourhood, 
Flavia suddenly had the answer. She sat up in her bed. 

“Of course!’ she breathed. ‘That's why!" 

But just then she heard Nubia scream, 
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i Thiet said Nubia, as Flavia hurried down the stairs, carefully holding her lamp. ‘Thief!’ she repeated, and 
pointed to the storeroom. Flavia saw what had alarmed her: there was a sliver of light all around the edge of the 
storeroom door. 

Scuto was wagging his tail and sniffing at the door. He barked again cheerfully, 

Caudex ambled into the garden, carrying a torch and looking no more sleepy than he did the rest of the time. 

*Caudex" cried Flavia. "There's a thief in the storeroom!" 

“Nothing in there worth taking,’ mumbled the slave. ‘Just grain and wine and some bits of old furniture...” 

‘Person go in there!" said Nubia. 

“And I can see a light!" insisted Flavia. 

Caudex squinted at the door, and scratched his head. 

"All right," he said with a shrug, and moved towards the door, The flames of his torch threw flickering bars of 
shadow from the columns onto the wall. Flavia and Nubia clung to each other as Caudex cautiously opened the door, 
and Scuto wagged his tail. 

“What's all this noise?’ Alma padded in, carrying a clay lamp. She was barefoot and had tied her hair up with a 
scarf. The lamp, lighting her face eerily from below, made her look like a stranger. 

“There's a thief in the storeroom!' said Flavia, ‘and I'm sure it’s the person who killed the dogs.’ 

Suddenly, from the storeroom came two yells, one high and one low. Scuto, standing just outside the doorway. 
began to bark again, 

“Got him!” they heard Caudex grunt, and then in a slightly muffled voice. “Got your thief.” 

He emerged from the storeroom. In one hand he held the flaming torch, and in the other he carried a squirming 
boy. 

‘Lupus!’ exclaimed Flavia and Nubia together. 


Lupus was struggling in Caudex’s grip and incoherent sounds were coming out of his mouth, The words were 
garbled, but the sense of them was clear: Put me down, you big oaf! 

*Caudex! Put him down!" cried Flavia. ‘Lupus isn't a thief’ 

Lupus's eyes blazed green in the torchlight, but Caudex did not put him down. Instead, he set the torch into one 
of the brackets on the wall. Then he took Lupus in both hands, held him upside down by the ankles, and gave him a 
good shake. Flavia and Nubia squealed and covered their eyes: Lupus's tunic had flopped down and he was wearing 
nothing underneath. 

Then they heard the jingle of coins on marble and they opened their eyes in astonishment. 

When Caudex had finished shaking Lupus down, he set the boy on his feet. Lupus stood hanging his head in 
shame: there on the walkway bordering the garden lay a dozen gold coins, glowing and winking in the flickering 
torchlight. 


They all stared at Lupus in dismay. The coins on the marble pathway and his miserable expression confirmed his 
guilt. 

‘Lupus!’ whispered Flavia after a moment, “Where did you find that gold? Was it in the storeroom?’ 

Lupus nodded. 

“Then you were stealing from us. We trusted you and opened our home to you and... THAT’S IT!" 

They all stared at her, even Lupus raised his head. 

‘I think I've solyed the crime!" cried Flavia. 

She turned to Lupus. 

‘Lupus, you've got to help us. Where did you find that gold and how did you know it was here? We never keep 
that much gold in the house.’ 

Lupus glared at her. He was deeply ashamed and embarrassed. 

‘Please, Lupus! Everything makes sense now. We'll forget that you tried to steal the money, if only you'll help 
us!" 

Lupus gestured sullenly for them to follow him. Caudex took the torch from the wall, The girls and Alma took 
their lamps, and they all followed Lupus back into the storeroom. 

The boy led them to three large amphoras near the darkest corner, The jars were half-buried to keep them 
standing upright and looked just like all the others, except that they were set a little apart. One of them was closed 
but not sealed. Flavia went to this amphora and removed the lid. 

Everyone gasped. This big jar did not contain grain or wine or olive oil like the rest. It was filled nearly to the 
brim with gold coins. 

“Why, it’s enough to buy our house a dozen times over,’ breathed Flavia, dipping her hand in and letting the 
heavy coins sift through her fingers. “And look! This seal isn't ours.’ She picked up a blue wax seal about the size of 
a coin which had fallen to the storeroom floor. She held it up to her lamp and examined it. ‘It’s not the twins. It’s a 
dolphin!” 

‘That'll be the seal of Cordius, your father’s partner.’ said Alma. ‘Perhaps he didn't have enough room for all his 
treasure and asked Captain Geminus to store some of it.’ 

‘Alma, I think you're right!” said Flavia. “This treasure certainly isn’t ours, and the seal is probably Cordius's. 
But if none of us knew it was here, how on earth did Lupus know?’ 

She turned to the boy, who was still hanging his head. 

“Lupus,” she said softly, ‘did someone tell you about the treasure?’ 

Lupus hesitated and then waggled his head, neither nodding or shaking it, but something in between. 

“Someone sort of told you about it?’ she offered. 

He nodded. 

“Who?” 

Lupus hesitated. then imitated someone drinking. 

‘Avitus?’ 

Lupus shook his head and sighed. 

‘I know! Someone you saw at one of the taverns!’ 

Lupus nodded. 

“Who? Who was it?’ 

Lupus shrugged. 

“Lupus, I think I know who it was but I want to be sure...” 

Abruptly, Nubia slipped out of the storeroom and reappeared a few moments later with a wax tablet. 


‘Nubia, you're brilliant!" cried Flavia. ‘Lupus, can you draw what he looked like?" 

Lupus shrugged again. 

‘Just do the best you can,’ she pleaded. “Please. . .” 

Lupus slowly took the tablet and stylus from Nubia. He squatted on the sandy floor of the storeroom and started 
to draw. Everyone moved their torches closer, so that he could see as clearly as possible. Lupus stopped, scratched 
his head thoughtfully, rubbed out the lower half and started again. 

Finally he finished and held the tablet out to Flavia. She took it with a trembling hand and looked at the face he 
had drawn, 

‘I knew it!’ she breathed. ‘It had to be him. I should have guessed before,” 


She had solved the mystery, but nothing could be done about it until morning. Flavia crawled back into bed and was 
sure she would lie awake all night going over the clues in her mind. 

But she was wrong. She fell asleep the moment her head touched the pillow, and soon she began to dream. 

She dreamt about Avita Procula. 

In the dream, the little girl was being chased by wild dogs. Suddenly a huge magpie flew down and carried Avita 
up into the air. Avita was laughing and waving at Flavia who stood on the ground. As Flavia watched the girl 
disappear into the heavens, she realised the dogs were now coming towards her. She turned and ran, but although her 
heart was pounding she ran slowly, as if she were moving through sticky honey. 

In her dream she heard the dogs’ barking grow closer and imagined she felt their hot breath on her legs. She had 
dreamt this dream before and she knew she always woke just as the animals leapt for her with open jaws. But this 
time something was different. Without turning around, she realised that there was now only one dog pursuing her: 
one dog with three horrible heads. Cerberus, the hound from hell. In her dream she heard someone screaming again 
and again, and the screaming didn’t stop. 


Flavia woke up sweating. Her heart was pounding and her whole body trembling. She was groggy and confused and 
wondered how she could be awake when she still heard screaming. 

It was an awful scream, a woman's hysterical expression of pure horror. Strangely, it sounded like Alma. 

Flavia swung her feet out of bed, but she was clumsy and halfasleep. and she banged her toe on the bedside 
table. Automatically, she took up her clay lamp before she stumbled out onto the balcony. 

The moon was almost directly overhead. It poured a wash of eerie light onto the garden below, making the 
shadows inky black. By the stars in the sky and the damp in the air, Flavia knew it was the middle of the night. 

She stood hesitating, and while she stood, she heard a man’s cry, short and involuntary. Caudex? Although she 
was trembling. she made her way carefully downstairs and crossed the garden by the moonlit path. The pebbles hurt 
her bare feet but she didn’t want the dangerous black shadows behind the columns to touch her. 

‘Nubia?’ she whispered. ‘Alma?’ 

Up ahead a flickering light moved and the scent of a pitch pine torch reached her nose. Another moan echoed 
from the atrium. The corridor looked like a gaping throat ready to swallow her with shadows, so she ran down it as 
fast as she could. A wave of relief swept over her as she saw four familiar figures and one dog silhouetted by the 
orange light of a torch. 

They were standing at the open front door and when they heard her feet pattering on the marble floor of the 
atrium they all turned to look at her. 

In each of their faces was reflected a different kind of horror. Even Scuto was whimpering. They were so 
stunned that none of them made a move to stop Flavia from looking at the thing in the street. She passed between 
Nubia, who was trembling, and Lupus, who crouched like an animal about to flee. Flavia stopped in the doorway. 


There in the moon-washed street stood a trident, the kind fishermen use to catch fish. Its base was wedged tight 
between paving stones and its three prongs pointed up towards the cold stars. On each of the three points was 
planted a severed dog's head. One was white, one black, and one red. Each pair of milky, blind eyes was staring 
directly at Flavia. 

She heard a scream and realised it was coming from her own throat. A wave of black nausea washed over her as 
the unseeing eyes of the hounds impaled on the trident stared into hers, The dogs" heads filled her vision and became 
the three heads of the undead creature who guarded the underworld, The blood pounded in her ears like rhythmic 
thunder as the heads of Cerberus receded until they were three points at the end of a long tunnel. Finally. even the 
three pin-sized heads were snuffed out and she was sucked down after them into the darkness. 
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t Fiavia? Flavia, are you all right?” 
via? Flavia, are you all right? 

A familiar accented voice sounded in Flavia's ear. She kept her eyes closed for a minute, considering the red- 
brown light beyond her eyelids. Was it morning? It still felt like night. Then she smelled oil-lamps and cinnamon 
and mint tea, and Flavia knew she was safe in Jonathan’s house. 

She opened her eyes to see Mordecai standing over her with a gentle smile, His hair hung loose and long about 
his shoulders. 

“What happened?” Flavia asked him. 

*You fainted,’ the doctor explained. 

‘Then it wasn't a dream?” 

‘I'm afraid not. The thing you saw was real.’ Mordecai held out a cup of steaming mint tea and urged, ‘Drink 
this.’ 

Flavia sipped the hot, sweet drink and looked around. She was in Mordecai's study on the striped divan, propped 
up by cushions. The room was blazing with light. She guessed he had lit every candle and lamp in the house. 

Nubia was sitting on the floor with Scuto, hugging an orange blanket around them both. Jonathan stood nearby. 
looking pale and concerned. Alma perched on the edge of the divan. She, too, was wrapped in a thick blanket and 
sipping mint tea. 

‘That’s right, drink the tea.’ said Mordecai gently to Flavia. It occurred to her that mint tea was Mordecai's cure- 


all. It would be easy to be a doctor: you just had to know how to brew mint tea. She smiled at the thought. 
“That's better.” Mordecai helped Flavia sit up a bit more. 
‘Where's Lupus?’ she asked suddenly. 
Jonathan and his father exchanged quick looks. Mordecai answered softly: 
"Alma told us what happened: how you found him stealing the gold...” 
*He's gone!” Jonathan blurted out. “He just ran out into the night after we came to see what had happened.’ 
‘Did you see Cerberus? I mean the thing?" Flavia couldn't bring herself to say the words. 
“Yes,” said Jonathan, swallowing and looking sick. “Alma told us how she heard a moan outside her window, and 
when she looked out . . . Some fiend had stuck Bobas's head, and Ruber's and the missing head from the graveyard, 
on a trident.’ He shivered in the flickering candlelight. 

*Caudex is taking the . . . three heads through the house to put outside in the graveyard,” said Mordecai. “He'll 
bury them tomorrow.’ 

‘I thought 1 had gone to the land of the dead. Or that it was some horrible nightmare,’ Flavia whispered. 

“It wasn't a nightmare!’ said Alma suddenly, putting her cup down decisively and rising to her feet, ‘It was real 
and it was an omen of death!’ There was a note of hysteria in her voice. “Tomorrow we are leaving this town until 
your father returns!’ 


‘No!’ cried Flavia, sitting forward. “That's exactly what the killer wants. He wants to frighten us away so that he 


can get at the gold.’ She chewed her lower lip thoughtfully. “But we must pretend to go away. Yes! That's it! We'll 
set a trap for the thief.’ She took a gulp of the sweet tea. 

“Tomorrow we'll all pack and make a big show of leaving. But we'll leave the back door unbolted. We'll go out 
of the city gate, then double back through the graveyard and keep watch. Then, when he comes, we pounce!’ 

Caudex came in, looking slightly queasy and wiping his hands on his tunic. 

“Who will we pounce on?" he asked thickly. 

‘The thief, of course,’ said Flavia. ‘But we need some way of proving his guilt. Something which will prove 
beyond a doubt he was after the money . . .* Suddenly she remembered the magpie's inky footprint on her father’s 
parchment. 

“Doctor Mordecai,” she said excitedly, ‘do you have a medicine or potion which would stain someone's hands?” 

Mordecai thought for a moment and then his face lit up. 

“Yes.” he said. ‘I have just the thing to catch your thief...” 

*But who és the thief?’ asked Jonathan, bursting with curiosity. 

“Yes, who?" they all echoed. 

‘Do you mean you haven't guessed yet?” asked Flavia, and the sparkle returned to her eyes. 


The next day around noon, a two-horse carraca clattered up Green Fountain Street and stopped in front of the house 
of Marcus Flavius Geminus. The blue door of the house swung open, and the door of the neighbouring house, too, 
and for the next half hour people moved noisily in and out of the two houses, packing the carriage with chests and 
travel bags. 

Up and down the street shutters squeaked open as curious neighbours satisfied themselves that nothing was 
amiss. A family was just going on a trip. Those who peeped out saw an oriental-looking man in a black turban 
directing a large slave in the loading of a cart. They heard the voices of children and the snorting and stamping of 
horses. Presently the neighbours closed their shutters again and returned to their midday siestas, 

When the luggage was stowed in the carraca, a rather plump female climbed up beside the driver and sat sobbing 
noisily into a handkerchief. Three children and a sheep-like dog scrambled up onto the carriage behind the chests. 
Presently the carruca moved off slowly towards the marina. The big slave and the man with the turban followed on 
foot. 

The clop of the horses’ hooves and the grating of the iron-rimmed wheels grew fainter and soon the afternoon 
throbbed again with heat and the cries of cicadas. Once more Green Fountain Street was quiet and peaceful. 


The carruca rattled away from Flavia's house towards the marina. As it passed the Laurentum Gate, Flavia and 
Jonathan slipped off the back of the carriage and landed lightly on the street. 

‘Look after Scuto, Nubia.’ whispered Flavia. 

‘Look after Nubia, Scuto,' grinned Jonathan. 

The cart clattered and creaked on its way. Caudex continued to walk behind it, but Mordecai joined Flavia and 
Jonathan as they hurried towards the brick arch of the gate. 

“Where is he?’ muttered Flavia, looking around nervously, 

‘Here | am.’ A figure stepped out from behind one of the columns which flanked the arch. It was the magistrate 
they had seen the previous afternoon. His pale eyes looked them over. 

“Marcus Artorius Bato.’ he said, introducing himself. ‘I received your message. Your charge is a serious one.’ 

“Yes, we know.’ replied Mordecai, ‘and we pray that we are not wasting your time.’ 

‘So do 1." said the young man drily. ‘Lead on.” 

“This way!’ said Flavia, and led them out of the gate and back along the outside of the city wall, They moved 


quickly, pushing through the dry grasses and thistles, startling dozens of tiny brown grasshoppers. They soon 
crossed the dusty road which led back into the city through Fountain Gate and stood at Flavia's back door, 

Bato shook his head disapprovingly. 

“There's a regulation against building into the city walls, you know. This door should be blocked up." 

“We're not the only ones.’ Flavia gestured towards Jonathan's door. 

‘Thanks, Flavia.’ Jonathan glared at her. 

“We'll block up our doors if necessary,’ said Mordecai politely, ‘but just now we have a thief to catch!" 

Bato gave a curt nod. 

Flavia had left the back door wedged open with a twist of old papyrus. Now she put her eye to a gap about the 
width of her little finger. Between the columns surrounding her garden she could just see the storeroom door. 

Jonathan crouched down below her to look, too. He wobbled a little and put out his hand to steady himself. 

*Careful!” hissed Flavia. ‘If you push the door shut we'll be locked out and we'll never catch him!’ 

‘Sorry!’ Jonathan grinned sheepishly. 

“It may be a long wait,” said Flavia, glancing up at the young magistrate. 

"As if I have nothing better to do,’ Bato remarked sarcastically, mopping his forehead with a cloth. It was like an 
oven in the midday sun. 

‘I suggest that Marcus Artorius Bato and [ wait in the shade of that pine.’ whispered Mordecai. “You two can 
take turns keeping watch .. .” 

‘No, wait!’ breathed Flavia, putting up her hand. *He's there!’ She gazed up at them in wonder: her trap had 
worked! 

“What's he doing?’ mouthed Jonathan. 

Flavia put her eye to the crack again, 

“He's in the study . . . looking behind scrolls, under the desk . . . He's being very careful: trying not to disturb 
anything .. .” She was silent for several moments, moving her head slightly to get the best view. 

‘What?’ cried Jonathan. "What's he doing now?” 

Flavia stood and faced them. Her heart was thumping and her knees trembling. “He's just gone into the 
storeroom.' she breathed. “This is it!’ 

Quietly, inch by inch, Flavia began to pull open the back door. Suddenly one of the hinges gave a squeak. Flavia 
froze. Then she continued opening the door as carefully as she could, Tiny drops of sweat beaded her upper lip and a 
trickle of it ran down the back of her neck. 

At last the door was open enough for each of them to squeeze through. Flavia went last, carefully easing the door 
shut behind her. 

The others waited in the shade of the peristyle, each one standing behind a pillar. It was blessedly cool there and 
Flavia breathed a sigh of relief. For a moment she pressed her cheek to one of the cool, plaster-covered columns, 
Then, heart pounding, she began to tiptoe towards the atrium. 

‘Quick!’ she mouthed to the others. “Through the study to the atrium. We don't want him to get away! Jonathan, 
you stay here and guard the back door.” 

Jonathan nodded and pressed himself behind the column closest to the back door. 

Quickly and quietly, the two men followed Flavia past the dining room and into the study. As they moved past 
the desk, Bato accidentally jogged the pink marble column which held the marble bust of the Emperor. They ail 
froze as the bust slowly wobbled one way and the column the other. Then Bato reached out and caught the heavy 
sculpture just as it was about to crash to the marble floor. He set it carefully back on its pedestal and let out a sigh of 
relief. The stone Vespasian seemed to scowl as the magistrate mopped his forehead again. 


They tiptoed forward through the folding doors and into the atrium. At that moment, they heard the storeroom 
door open and then close. The three of them pressed themselves against the atrium wall. Footsteps moved along the 
corridor towards them and then, just as they expected the culprit to round the corner, the footsteps stopped. 

‘By Hercules!" said a man’s voice, in a tone of mild surprise. 

Bato stepped forward, followed by Mordecai and Flavia. 

In the shadow of the corridor stood a man in a yellow tunic, with a heayy leather bag slung round one shoulder. 
The thief was staring at his hands, which were stained a vivid reddish purple colour. As the three appeared, he raised 
his head and looked at them with dark blue eyes. It was Libertus. 


‘Titus Cordius Libertus,' said the magistrate in a loud official voice, ‘I arrest you in the name of the Emperor 
Vespasian, for attempted theft and for destruction of private property.’ 

Libertus smiled ruefully and gazed at his hands. 

‘It seems you've caught me red-handed!" he confessed. He slipped off the bag and eased it to the floor, It settled 
heavily, the clink of many gold coins muffled by the leather. Flavia and Mordecai glanced at each other. 

“Hold out your hands,’ commanded Bato, 

“What is this?’ Libertus asked calmly, referring to the stain on his hands. 

“Just a vegetable dye,” replied Mordecai as Bato put stiff leather manacles round the freedman’s wrists. “It will 
wear off in a few days.’ 

Jonathan came up behind Libertus. The freedman glanced round at him and gave a puzzled half-smile. 

Bato pulled the heavy leather bag from the shadow of the peristyle into the sunny garden and squatted beside it. 
He opened the leather flap and cautiously poked at the gold with his finger. In the brilliant light they could see that 
some of the coins were thinly coated with red dye. 

"Why did you do it?’ Flavia blurted out. The sight of Libertus standing meekly, so handsome and vulnerable, 
made tears sting her eyes. 

‘I needed money badly." he replied quietly, “And my life depended on getting it quickly,’ 

‘Gambling debts?" Flavia asked, suddenly remembering the dice. 

He nodded. 

“Why didn't you throw yourself on the mercy of your patron Cordius?” asked Mordecai. 

“That stingy old miser wouldn't have given me anything,’ snarled Libertus, and for a moment the bitterness 
made his face looked ugly. “That's why he moved all his money over here. So no one could touch it.’ 

A tear rolled down Flavia’s cheek. She swiped at it angrily. Libertus saw her concern and his face relaxed, 

“I didn't want to hurt anyone," he said earnestly, ‘I just needed some cash." 

Bato looked up sharply. ‘The gold in this bag is worth nearly a million sestercii,' he commented dryly. 

“And you did hurt somebody!” said Jonathan angrily, “You killed two dogs and nearly frightened us to death.’ 

‘It seemed the best way at the time.’ Libertus shrugged. ‘I needed to make sure this house was empty long 
enough for me to search it and to silence that noisy dog next door,’ 

“Why didn't you just give him a drugged dog biscuit, like the woman in the fresco?’ asked Flavia. 

‘That’s a very good question,’ remarked Bato, closing the bag and rising to his feet. “Why did you kill the poor 
creature? And in such a barbaric manner?” 

‘I needed him silenced for more than just a few hours,’ Libertus replied evenly. ‘I removed the head to add an 
element of fear. Later, when I was investigating the back of this house, 1 found another dog's head and that gave me 
my brilliant idea.’ For a moment he looked pleased with himself, then he frowned. 

“And I almost got away with it." Libertus glanced resentfully at Mordecai. ‘If you hadn’t found me out I'd be on 
my way to Hispania right now, debts paid and with enough money left over to buy a nice little farm . . .” 


*You think I found you out?” said Mordecai in surprise, and then laughed. ‘No, my dear fellow,’ He gestured. 
‘The person who guessed your plan and set the trap was this young lady here: Flavia Gemina!* 
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I: was late morning. A hot June had become an even hotter July. 

The week before, the Emperor Vespasian had passed away with the words “Oh dear, I think I'm becoming a 
god.’ His son Titus had succeeded him quietly and without bloodshed, much to the relief of all. Flavia's father had 
already commissioned a sculpture of the young Emperor to join the bust of Vespasian in the study. 

Flavia and Nubia were sitting in the garden preparing garlands for the evening celebration. The girls bent their 
heads, one fair and one dark, over their work. A cool breeze touched Flavia’s hair and she brushed a strand from her 
eyes. 

‘Look, Nubia,’ she said softly, ‘you can weave the jasmine into the ivy, and then you put the grape hyacinth in 
like this. There!’ She put her finished garland beside her on the marble bench and counted on her fingers. ‘Let's see, 
how many will we need? One each for me, you, and Jonathan. And Miriam's back now. so that's four. One for my 
father and one for Doctor Mordecai: that's six. And one for Cordius. Oh, and Aristo! That's eight. A good number. 
though nine is the perfect number for a banquet; . .' 

“Lupus?” asked Nubia quietly. 

“Why do you keep bringing him up?’ Flavia scowled. “He ran away the night he stole — all right, tried to steal the 
gold, and he hasn't come back since. I'm not going to go chasing after a thief. Oh, Pollux! Now look what I've 
done!’ She put down the ruined garland and stared at it absently. 

Scuto, lying at their feet, pricked up his ears, lifted his head from his paws and gazed towards the front of the 
house. Then he uttered a loud bark. 

“That will be Jonathan,’ said Flavia. She pushed the glossy piles of ivy and jasmine off her lap and followed 
Scuto out of the garden and into the atrium. 

Caudex was just opening the door. Flavia ran forward to greet her friend. 

“Hello, Jonathan! Oh, hello Doctor Mordecai!" Jonathan’s father entered behind his son. 

“Father has something he wants to say to us,’ Jonathan rolled his eyes. ‘He won't tell me what it is yet...” 

‘Is Nubia here?’ asked Mordecai pleasantly. He was wearing a pale blue turban and a white robe, and Flavia 
thought the colours made him look milder than usual. 

‘Yes. She's in the garden. We're making garlands. Please come through.’ She led the way into the garden and 
then ran to get two chairs. As she passed the open door of the kitchen she whispered, “Alma, could you bring us 
some peach juice?” 

‘Of course, dear,’ her old nurse replied. ‘F 1l be there in a moment.” 

Flavia set the chairs by the bench and they all sat down. The three friends looked at Mordecai and he looked 
back with his heavy-lidded eyes. The fountain splashed and a bird repeated the same clear note high in the fig tree. 
Nervously, Flavia picked at a strand of ivy. 

Mordecai cleared his throat. 

‘Miriam and Jonathan and I are very honoured to have been invited to your father’s homecoming dinner this 


evening,’ he began. 

‘Even though he's been home for three days now.” broke in Flavia, and then bit her lower lip. 

“Yes.' smiled Mordecai. He cleared his throat again. “However, I was sad to hear from Jonathan that you haven't 
invited Lupus.” 

Flavia stared at Mordecai with open mouth for a moment before she remembered herself and closed it. Then she 
shot a glare at Jonathan. But he was gazing bleakly at Scuto, who lay panting at their feet. 

“Lupus tried to steal from us!" was all she could say in her defence. “That's why he wanted to spend the night 
here. He... he betrayed us!’ 

‘Flavia.’ Mordecai twisted a gold ring on his finger. “And Jonathan,’ he added, looking up at his son, “do you 
have any idea what kind of life Lupus has led?’ 

‘No, admitted Flavia, hanging her head. 

Jonathan just shook his miserably. 

*He's been on his own in this city for as long as he can remember. He has no mother or father, as far as we know. 
No home, no place to be safe, no family of any kind. As if that weren't bad enough, he hasn't even got a tongue with 
which to communicate. You were probably the first real friends he’s had in his life.’ 

Flavia swallowed. Her throat hurt. 

‘His entire life has been a fight to survive, and he must have fought very hard to have stayed alive this long. He 
has had to beg or steal every bite of food that's come into his poor mouth.’ Mordecai sighed, and softened his tone. 

“Can you not find it in your hearts to forgive him? I admit he did something that was wrong. He was tempted to 
steal and he gave in to that temptation. But haven't you ever given in to temptation? Haven't you ever done anything 
wrong?" 

None of them spoke. 

“Jonathan, you broke your promise to me the day you were almost kidnapped. You promised you would stay on 
this street. Flavia. your father told you never to go into the graveyard but you have gone there repeatedly. You know 
what you did was wrong, don't you?" 

Flavia nodded and then blurted out, “What about Nubia? You haven't said anything to fer’ She immediately 
regretted saying such a spiteful thing and bit her lip. But Mordecai surprised her by saying, “You're right, Flavia, 
Fm sure Nubia has done things in her life that she is ashamed of.’ 

Nubia raised her head and nodded. Her eyes were full of tears. 

“Well,” said Mordecai gently, “our faith teaches that if you say sorry to God for the wrong things you have done, 
and if you forgive the people who have done wrong things to you, you will be forgiven. Would you like that?" 

Nubia and Jonathan nodded immediately. After a moment Flavia did, too. It sounded suspiciously easy, 

‘Are you sorry for all the wrong things you've done?” asked Mordecai. They all nodded this time. "Then say 
sorry to God." 

‘How?’ asked Flavia. 

‘Jonathan?’ said his father. 

Jonathan closed his eyes and said, ‘I’m sorry for all the wrong things I’ve done, Lord,’ and then added, "Amen." 

Straight away, Nubia closed her eyes and imitated Jonathan. “I'm sorry for wrong things also, Amen.” 

“What does “amen” mean?’ Flavia asked cautiously. 

‘It’s like saying: I really mean it,’ said Mordecai with a smile. 

Flavia closed her eyes and tried to imagine which god she was speaking to. Finally she settled on the beardless 
shepherd with a lamb over his shoulders. 

“Um sorry for all the wrong things I’ve done,’ she whispered to him, and then added, “amen.” When she opened 


her eyes a moment later she felt lighter somehow. 
“And now,’ said Mordecai, "will you forgive Lupus?’ 
They all nodded. 
‘Then what are you doing sitting here? Get down to the forum and find him and invite him to your party! 
The three of them jumped up and began to run for the door. 
*Wait!’ said Mordecai. 
They all ran back. Mordecai slipped Jonathan some coins. ‘You'd better take him to the baths again." 
“Yes, father!’ Jonathan grinned, and they all charged off toward the door. 
“Wait!” cried Mordecai. They all ran back. 
*You'd better take Caudex and Scuto with you this time.’ 
“Yes, Doctor Mordecai!’ Flavia nodded vigorously. while Nubia ran to get Scuto’s lead. 
‘Wait! shouted Mordecai. They all ran back. 
*Who’s going to drink all this peach juice?” he asked, gesturing at Alma coming towards them with a tray. 
“You are!’ they laughed, and ran out of the garden. 


It was a perfect summer evening. The warmth of the late afternoon sun had released all the scents of the garden and 
a sea breeze touched the leaves just enough to make them tremble. The sky was lavender and the garden was deep 
green, filled with cool shadows. 

The nine of them were sitting or reclining in the dining room. 

Miriam had been counted an adult, because at thirteen she was legally old enough to marry. Wearing a dark blue 
stola which set off her glossy black curls and pale skin, she reclined next to Aristo. Flavia felt a pang of jealousy. 
Aristo, her tutor. had sailed back from Corinth with her father. He was young and handsome with olive skin and 
curly hair the colour of bronze. Flavia had always imagined she would marry him when she was older. 

But Miriam had been silent, as usual, and Aristo was not even looking at her. He was chatting to the merchant 
Cordius, who as the guest of honour reclined on the middle couch. On the third couch Mordecai reclined next to 
Flavia's father. 

Flavia, Jonathan, Nubia and Lupus all sat round a table in the middle, so that they could be part of the 
conversation. All nine diners were bathed and perfumed, wearing their garlands of ivy, jasmine and grape hyacinth. 

Cordius had brought along a young slave named Felix, who was helping Alma serve dinner, They had just 
finished the first course: bite-sized parcels of peppered goat's cheese wrapped in pickled vine leaves. Felix removed 
their empty plates as Alma brought in the main course, rabbit with onion and date gravy. 

‘This is delicious, Alma!" said Flavia's father. ‘I always miss your cooking when I'm at sea.’ 

*] caught the rabbits this moming with my sling,” said Jonathan proudly. 

“It is delicious,” agreed Cordius. ‘Congratulations to both hunter and cook!’ He lifted his wine cup. 

Flavia tried not to look at Cordius. The sight of a flowered garland above his mournful face made her want to 
giggle. But she couldn’t avoid looking at him when he said, 

‘I owe a great debt of gratitude to you four children.’ 

He made a gesture to his young slave Felix, who quietly moved to stand near the table. 

‘I knew there was a thief in my household. That's why I removed the gold from my strongbox. But it was your 
quick action that exposed him and the crime. 1 know you expected no reward, but I would like to give you one.’ He 
nodded to Felix, who handed a heavy gold coin to each of the four friends. 

They ail gasped. Flavia and Jonathan thanked Cordius warmly. Lupus automatically put his coin between his 
teeth and bit it in order to test it was really gold. His face went red as everyone laughed, but when he saw they 
weren't offended he smiled furtively. Nubia was staring at her reward with eyes almost as round and gold as the 


coin. 

“You might also like to know that Avitus's widow will be looked after,’ said Cordius, “Doctor Mordecai told me 
about the tragic loss of her daughter and husband. She is an excellent seamstress and 1 have offered her a place in 
my household and a small allowance.” 

“Very gracious of you.’ Mordecai bowed his head to the merchant. 

“What will you buy with your newfound riches?’ Cordius asked Flavia with a rare smile. 

“A complete set of Pliny's Natural History.’ she announced without a moment's hesitation. Everyone laughed. 

‘Nubia?’ said Captain Geminus. 

‘Lotus wood flute,” the girl said softly. 

‘Ah! We have a budding musician in the household,’ Aristo leaned forward on one elbow with interest. ‘I'll look 
forward to accompanying you on my lyre.” 

“Lupus?” asked Mordecai. 

Lupus shrugged. He had an odd smile on his face. 

“What will you buy with your coin, Jonathan?’ asked Flavia's father in a jolly voice, a bit too loudly. 

‘I'd like to buy a new watchdog,” said Jonathan. “I’ve been reading Pliny’s Natural History, too. and he writes 
about a kind of watchdog from India. Its mother is a dog, but its father is a tiger. It is the fiercest watchdog in the 
world, but they cost a fortune. 1 couldn't buy one before, but now perhaps 1 can. A watchdog that fierce would never 
let anyone hurt the people it protected. And nothing could hurt it either, Don’t you agree, Nubia? Nubia?’ 

But once again, like a shadow, Nubia had disappeared. 
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‘ How does she do that?’ marvelled Jonathan, scratching his curly head. 

‘Shall we search for her?’ asked Aristo from the couch. 

“No,” said Flavia. “She'll come back. She's probably just taken Scuto a bit of rabbit.’ 

Scuto had been shut in the storeroom as he always was when a party was given. Otherwise he would disgrace 
himself by begging for morsels or tripping up Alma as she came in with the soup. 

‘I must ask you,” said Cordius to Flavia as he took a sip of wine, “when did you first guess the true motive for the 
killings?’ 

“Well, it was thanks to Aristo," said Flavia shyly. Everyone looked at the young Greek tutor in surprise. 

‘He always tells me to use imagination as well as reason.’ Flavia looked down at her plate and then back up at 
Cordius. 

‘I was lying in bed, trying to think like Aristo: if Avitus hadn't killed the dogs, then someone else must have. 
And if someone else killed the dogs, then what was their motive? It probably wasn't because they hated dogs!" 

Everyone was listening intently, and Flavia noticed that Aristo's eyes sparkled with delight. 

‘Just as I was trying to imagine what motive there could be for killing dogs, Scuto barked. And I suddenly knew. 
It had to be the obvious motive.” 

“To silence the watchdog!’ cried Aristo, 

Exactly,” exclaimed Flavia. “But why silence Jonathan's watchdog, or the watchdog across the street, or even 
our watchdog?’ 

“If the owner of the house had known at what time of night the thief was coming. he would have kept watch 
and not let his house be broken into”,’ quoted Mordecai, 

Aristo looked at him curiously. The young Greek was very well-read but did not recognise the quote. 

“Yes,” Flavia was saying. “The main reason for silencing a watchdog is to break in and steal something. But 
Jonathan's family doesn't have much worth stealing, and I thought we didn't either, so 1 concluded the target must 
be Cordius.’ 

‘Logical,’ murmured Aristo. 

‘Then, when Lupus discovered all the gold in our storeroom, I realised that we were the intended victims and 
that either Scuto would be killed, or the thief would try to frighten us away.’ 

“But you knew who the thief was before Lupus told us,’ said Jonathan. ‘How did you work that out?’ 

The evening sky had darkened from violet to purple and the dog-star winked brightly above the tiled roof. 
Caudex came in to light the lamps and Felix cleared away the remains of the rabbit stew. 

“It was simple,’ Flavia ventured, “If Libertus was telling the truth, Avitus had to be the killer.’ 

Jonathan nodded. 

‘If Avitus wasn't the killer, then Libertus was probably lying. And if Libertus was lying, it must have been to 
protect himself. Libertus said he had been drinking at the fountain. But who would drink that smelly old water when 


there's sweet water in your house just a few yards up the road?" 

“Unless you're very thirsty!’ interjected Jonathan. 

‘Or unless you had to wash blood off your hands or dagger! You wouldn't do that in front of the slaves, would 
you?" 

‘He had the head with him as we passed by.’ added Jonathan. ‘Probably wrapped up in his cloak. But he was 
standing on the other side of the fountain and we couldn't see it." 

Flavia took a sip of her watered-down wine. 

‘When we first went to Libertus, he gave a description which could have been almost anyone’s, to throw us off 
the track. To make it convincing, he made up the bit about the bag, because he knew a head was missing. Later he 
added details which pointed to Avitus, but only after I showed him the drawing and described what Avitus had been 
wearing.” 

“Why didn't you suspect Libertus earlier?’ asked Aristo with interest. 

"Well, he was so polite and handsome,’ she said, reddening slightly. ‘It just never occurred to me he might be 
bad.” 

‘An understandable error,’ Cordius murmured, and Flavia remembered that he had been prepared to make the 
young freedman his son. 

*“Man looks at the outward appearance, but the Lord looks at the heart”,’ Mordecai quoted again, and everyone 
nodded their agreement, though Aristo gave him another keen look. 

Flavia concluded. *As soon as I knew the culprit was Libertus, and that he probably wanted to get rid of the dogs 
in order to steal the treasure, I knew the real crime would soon be committed,’ 

*1 don't understand something!" said Flavia's father in the rather loud voice he used when he'd had too much 
wine. “Lupus overheard Libertus in the tavern, correct?" 

“Yes,” Flavia answered. 

‘Then why didn't he tell you that the man he overheard was Libertus from across the street?’ 

‘Because Lupus had never actually seen Libertus,” explained Flavia. ‘Overhearing Libertus was just a piece of 
good luck. But if Lupus hadn't told us, or shown us what he looked like, we might never have solved the crime.’ 

Cordius toasted Lupus and the rest followed suit. 

At that moment Alma came in with their dessert course. She held a tray of hot pastry cases filled with honey and 
walnuts, each of them in the shape of a little dog. 

Everyone made noises of great approval and appreciation, They each took one, and sucked the honey off their 
scalded fingers. 

Bright stars pricked a sky which was not yet quite black, but deepest blue. The sweet fragrance of the jasmine 
and hyacinth garlands filled the air. 

Suddenly Nubia stepped into the soft golden lamplight of the dining room. 

“Nubia!” they all greeted her. 

“Have a honey and walnut dog!’ 

“Have a drop more wine." 

“Where have you been?’ 

‘Graveyard,’ said Nubia and crouched in the centre of the dining room. Carefully. she placed her woollen cloak 
on the marble floor. In its folds squirmed two small creatures. 

“Oh!” breathed Miriam, jumping down from her couch, “They're adorable!’ 

Everyone leaned forward to see the two little puppies, only a few weeks old, which lay squeaking on Nubia's 
cloak. 


‘They're wonderful!’ said Jonathan in an odd, choked voice. “Was the father . .?" 

Nubia looked at him and nodded. The puppies looked like miniature versions of the fierce black hound who had 
first led the feral pack. 

“What will you do with them, Nubia?" laughed Captain Geminus. 

Nubia held one up and hugged it. 

‘I keep it?" she asked. 

“Of course!” Flavia and her father answered together. 

Nubia, her head bent, hugged the puppy as tightly as she dared. After a moment she looked up. with tears 
sparkling on her eyelashes and said, ‘I name him Nipur. Name of my dog at home." 

‘Nipur it is then,’ said Captain Geminus, in a hearty, booming voice, and wiped something out of his own eye. 

“And the other one,’ said Jonathan quietly. “What will you name him?’ 

‘I don’t name him. You name him,’ said Nubia, handing the other puppy to Jonathan. “Don’t get tiger dog.’ 

Jonathan took the small, squeaking bundle carefully, almost reverently, and kissed its wet black nose, 

‘I will name him Tigris,” said Jonathan solemnly, ‘and he will be my tiger dog. Oh, Pollux! He's just peed on 
me!’ 

They all burst out laughing and Felix came round with the wine again. 

‘I'm afraid we must go soon,’ said Mordecai apologetically, and winced as he waited for his children to protest. 

But they were too busy cooing over Tigris, who was licking rabbit gravy off Jonathan's finger. 

‘Before you go.’ said Captain Geminus to Mordecai, ‘I have a proposal for you. I must be off again soon, 
making the most of the sailing season. After all that’s happened this past month I would like to send Flavia and 
Nubia somewhere safer. 

*My brother has a large villa south of here on the bay of Neapolis, and he says he would be delighted to receive a 
houseful of people for the month of August. Your children are both invited, and you are very welcome, too.” 

“Would we be able to take the puppies with us?’ asked Miriam, looking up from Tigris. 

‘Of course!’ said Flavia's father. ‘Scuto will be going, though Alma and Caudex will remain here to keep an eye 
on things. I think they deserve a rest, too.” 

‘Oh please, can we go father?’ begged Miriam and Jonathan. 

‘T'I think about it.” said Mordecai, with a smile. 

Captain Geminus turned to Lupus, who was stroking Nipur and keeping his head down, 

‘Lupus, we would be honoured if you would come, too." 

Flavia, Nubia and Jonathan cheered and urged Lupus to come. 

Lupus looked up at them and nodded once. gruffly. Then he lowered his head again and examined Nipur's tail 
with intense concentration. 

‘Of course,” added Captain Geminus, ‘Aristo will be accompanying you, so there will be lessons in Greek. 
philosophy, art and music every morning...” 

They all moaned. 

‘Then we shall definitely come!’ announced Mordecai. 

They all cheered. 

“To a peaceful August in Pompeii, then,’ said Flavia's father, and raised his cup in a toast. 

‘Pompeii,’ they all echoed, and raised their wine cups. 


FINIS 
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Aeneas (a-nee- ass) 
Trojan son of the goddess Venus who escaped from conquered Troy to have many adventures and finally settle in 
what would become Rome 
Aeneid (a-nee- id) 
long poem by the famous poet Virgil about the Roman hero Aeneas 
amphora (am-for-a) 
large clay storage jar for holding wine, oil or grain 
atrium (eh-tree-um) 
the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and rainwater pool 
bulla (bull-a) 
amulet of leather or metal worn by freeborn children 
brazier (bray-zher) 
coal-filled metal bow! on legs used to heat a room (like an ancient radiator) 
carruca (ca-ru-ka) 
a four-wheeled travelling coach, often covered 
centaur (sen-tawr) 
mythological creature: half man, half horse 
centurion (sent-yur-ee-on} 
soldier in the Roman army in charge of at least a hundred men 
ceramic (sir-am-ik) 
clay which has been fired in a kiln, very hard and smooth. 
Cerberus (sur-bur-uss) 
the mythical three-headed dog who guarded the gates of hell 
Claudius (clawd-ee-uss) 
Roman Emperor (ruled 41-54 Ap) who built the new harbour two miles north of Ostia 
cicada (sick-eh-dah) 
an insect like a grasshopper that chirrs during the day 
colonnade (coll-a-nade) 
a covered walkway lined with columns 
finis (fin-iss) 
Latin for ‘the end” 
Flavia (flay-vee-a) 
a girl’s name, meaning ‘fair-haired’ 
forum (for-um) 


ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 
freedman (freed-man) 

a slave who has been granted freedom 
fresco (fress-ko) 

painting done on the plaster of a wall when still wet: when plaster dries the painting is part of the wall 
impluvium (im-p/oo-vee-um) 

a rainwater pool under a skylight in the atrium 
Mordecai (mord-ak-eye) 

a Hebrew name 
necropolis (neck-rop-o-liss) 

“city of the dead", graveyard outside the city walls 
papyrus (pa-pie-rus) 

the cheapest writing material, made of Egyptian reeds 
pater (pa-ter) 

the Latin word for ‘father’ 
patrician (pa-trish-un) 

a person from the upper classes of Rome 
peristyle (pair-i-stile) 

a row of columns around garden or courtyard 
Roman numerals 

the Romans used capital letters to stand for numbers. Here are a few Roman numerals and their equivalents. 


I=ı VI=6 Xl=ı XVI = 16 
Il=2 VII =7 XII = 12 XVII = 17 
Hi=3 VIII = 8 XII = 13 XVIII = 18 
IV =g IX=ọ9 XIV = 14 XIX = 19 
V=5 X = 10 AV = 15 XX = 20 


L = 50 C = 100 D = 500 M = 1000 


scroll (skrole) 
a papyrus or parchment ‘book’, unrolled from side to side. (not top to bottom), as it was read. Some books were 
so long that they had to be divided into several scrolls. Pliny’s Natural History was 37 scrolls long! 
sestercius (sis-fer-shus) 
a silver coin worth about a day's wages 
stola (stole-a.) 
a girl's or woman's dress 
stylus (stile-us) 
a metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
toga virilis (foe-ga veer-ill-us) 
pure white toga worn by boys after 16th birthday 
Torah (tor-ah) 


The Hebrew scriptures, can refer to the first five books of the Old Testament or the entire Old Testament 
tunic (fiv-nick) 
a piece of clothing like a big T-shirt. Boys and girls usually wore a long-sleeved one 
Venalicius (ven-a-/ee-kee-us) 
A Roman name; means ‘slave-dealer’ in Latin 
Vespasian (vess-pav-zhun) 
Roman Emperor during the time of this story (ruled 69-79) 
Virgil (vur-ji11) 
A famous Latin poet who died about 60 years before this story takes place; he wrote the Aeneid 
wax tablet 
a wax-covered rectangle of wood; when the wax was scraped away, the wood beneath showed as a mark. 
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Os, the port of ancient Rome, was and is a real place. 

Today, it is one of the nicest ancient sites in the Mediterranean. Located about sixteen miles outside Rome, Ostia 
Antica (ancient Ostia) is not to be confused with the modern town of Ostia Lido (Ostia beach). 

If you visit the site of Ostia Antica, you can see the remains of many warehouses, inns, temples, public baths and 
houses. 

Some places in this story are real: the theatre and synagogue, for example. Other places are made up, like 
Flavia's house and Aurarius's workshop. But they could be there, we just haven't found them, 
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To all my students 
past, present and future 


This story takes place in Ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. If you don't know them. 
*Aristo’s Scroll’ at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to pronounce them. It also explains 
about the hours of the Roman day. 
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i J onathan, look out!’ screamed Flavia Gemina. 

Jonathan ben Mordecai — hip deep in the blue Tyrrhenian sea — didn't see the horrible creature rising out of the 
water behind him. 

‘Argh!’ The sea monster seized Jonathan round the waist. 

‘Aiieeee!’ cried Jonathan. But his scream was cut off as he was pulled under, and salt water filled his mouth and 
nostrils. A moment later the surface of the water sparkled peacefully under the hot summer sun. Flavia and her 
slave-girl Nubia stared in horror. 

Suddenly Jonathan shot up again in an explosion of spray and foam, gasping for air. He spat out a mouthful of 
seawater, 

*Lupus, you fool, I could have drowned!’ 

Another figure popped up out of the water beside him, laughing hard. It was Lupus the sea monster, naked as an 
eel. Although Lupus was only eight years old, Flavia squealed at the sight of his nakedness and shut her eyes. She 
heard Lupus splash through the waves onto the beach. 

When she thought it was safe to look, Flavia opened one eye. 

Lupus was tying the cord belt of his tunic. 

Flavia opened the other eye. 

Jonathan was creeping up behind Lupus with a large scoop of wet sand in one hand. Before he could drop the 
sand down the back of Lupus’s tunic, the younger boy spun round and tackled Jonathan. They fell onto the sand, 
where they rolled around like a pair of wrestlers in the palaestra. 

Finally Jonathan, who was older and bigger, ended up on top. He straddled Lupus’s waist and held the younger 
boy's wrists hard against the hot sand. Lupus struggled and strained, but although he was strong and wiry, he 
couldn't budge Jonathan. 

‘Hal crowed Jonathan, ‘The warrior Achilles has overpowered the fierce sea monster. Beg for mercy. Go on. 
Say pax!" 

Flavia sighed and rolled her eyes. 

‘Jonathan, you know Lupus can't speak. He doesn't have a tongue. How can he beg for mercy? Let him go.’ 

‘No. insisted Jonathan. ‘No mercy until he begs for it. Do you want mercy?" 

Lupus's green eyes blazed. He shook his head defiantly as he tried to struggle free. 

‘Then you will receive the punishment!’ Jonathan let a glob of foamy saliva emerge from his mouth. It hung 
over Lupus's face. 

Lupus looked up in alarm at the dangling spit. Flavia and Nubia squealed. Suddenly a furry wet creature hurled 
itself at Jonathan, barking enthusiastically. 

‘Scuto!’ laughed Jonathan. He fell off Lupus as the dog covered his face with hot kisses. Two wet puppies 
scrambled after the bigger dog. 


Scuto waited until the four friends had gathered around him. Then he shook himself vigorously. The puppies 
followed suit, shaking their small bodies from head to tail. 

‘En!’ said Nubia. “Behold! My new tunic ts bespattered.* 

Jonathan laughed. ‘I think we've been reading you too much Latin poetry.’ 

Flavia looked down at her own tunic, which was also spotted with salt water. ‘Oh well, only one thing to do...” 

She ran squealing into the water, tunic and all. The other three yelled and followed her. 

For several minutes they splashed and dunked each other. Then Lupus gave the older children their daily 
swimming lesson. He showed them how to move through the water by pulling with their arms and making their legs 
move like a frog's. Nubia, who had grown up in the African desert, where water was rare and precious. had been shy 
of the sea at first. Now she loved swimming. Jonathan was making good progress, too. But Flavia couldn't get her 
arms and legs to work together. 

At last they all emerged from the sea and fell in a row onto the soft, warm dunes. Breathing hard, the four of 
them closed their eyes and let the hot August sun dry them. The sea breeze was deliciously cool against their wet 
bodies. Scuto and the puppies, Nipur and Tigris, lay panting on the sand, 

When she'd caught her breath, Flavia lifted herself on one elbow and squinted up the beach. Sextus, one of her 
father's sailors. lay dozing under a papyrus parasol meant for the two girls. 

Having their own private bodyguard was more than a luxury. Only a few weeks earlier, Flavia and her friends 
had narrowly escaped capture by Venalicius the slave-dealer. If he had caught them, he could have taken them 
anywhere in the Mediterranean and sold them as slaves, never to be found again. But Sextus was nearby, and for the 
moment they were safe. 

Flavia lay back on the warm sand and gazed up at a seagull drifting in the pure blue expanse of the sky. She 
could taste the salt on her lips and hear the whisper of waves on the wet sand. Her friends lay beside her and the 
dogs dozed at her feet. 

Flavia Gemina closed her eyes and sighed. She wished every day could be like this. But her father had decided 
that Ostia was not a safe place for them to spend the rest of the summer. In two days they would sail south to her 
uncle’s farm near Pompeii. 

That was a pity, The farm was safe, But dull. 

Flavia sighed again. 

She had enjoyed her first taste of detective work, when she and her friends had discovered and trapped Ostia’s 
dog-killer. She wanted more mysteries to solve. And there were plenty here in Ostia. A nine-year-old girl named 
Sapphira had gone missing a few months earlier. Alma’s favourite baker had been robbed three times. And there 
were always mysterious strangers lurking near the harbour, hoping to catch a fast boat away from Italy. Living in a 
busy seaport like Ostia, you needed to use all your senses and be constantly on the alert. 

“What is it, Jonathan” said Flavia. “Why do you keep poking me?’ 

"You were snoring,” he said. “And 1 think someone's in trouble.’ 

Flavia sat up and shaded her eyes with her hand. 

Far out on the vast expanse of glittering blue water. she could just make out the curve of an upturned rowing 
boat. And clinging to it was a tiny figure frantically waving for help! 
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Ths four friends scrambled to their feet and gazed out to sea. 

‘Behold. A sturdy vessel has capsized!" said Nubia. 

“Sextus!” cried Flavia. ‘Quick!’ 

The big bodyguard scrambled to his feet and looked around in alarm. 

“A boat's capsized!" she yelled. 

The three dogs barked and bounced round the sailor as he ran up to them. He was tanned and muscular, and 
would have been good-looking if most of his teeth hadn't been missing. 

“What?” he said, and then, “Where?” 

They all pointed. 

It took Sextus only a moment to assess the situation. Cursing under his breath, he stripped off his tunic, ran 
splashing through the shallow water and then swam towards the upturned boat with strong. powerful strokes. 

Lupus ran to the water's edge, hesitated, then took off his own tunic. 

“Lupus, no! It’s too far,” they cried, 

Lupus ignored their shouts. He plunged into the water and began to swim after Sextus. 

To Flavia, it seemed ages before Sextus reached the upturned boat. She breathed a sigh of relief as Lupus’s 
smaller head finally joined the other two. But instead of swimming back at once, the three figures stayed with the 
boat. bobbing up and down. 

“What are they doing?" said Jonathan. 

Finally the two larger heads began moving back towards the beach. After a moment the smaller head followed, 
but more slowly than before. 

Nubia gripped Flavia's arm anxiously. "Lupus getting tired.” 

“You're right,” said Flavia. “He'll be exhausted.” 

‘I have an idea,’ said Jonathan. ‘I'll run to the marina and hire a litter to carry them home. Father can treat them." 

‘Good idea,’ said Flavia. “But what about your asthma? I'd better go. | can run faster.” When she saw the 
expression on his face she gave his shoulder a quick squeeze. “You stay and protect Nubia. Scuto will protect me.’ 


Flavia's bare feet slapped against the wet sand — she had left her sandals on the dunes. Never mind, no time to go 
back now. Scuto ran beside her, his tongue lolling. Soon she could see the marina where fishing boats and smaller 
merchant ships were docked. 

Her heart was beating fast as she and Scuto ran over the softer dunes, past the synagogue and up towards the 
quay. A boardwalk separated the marina on the left from warehouses and temples on the right. As Flavia ran past the 
piers she looked to see if the slave-ship Vespa was moored there. Thankfully, its hateful yellow and black sail was 
nowhere in sight, Venalicius and his crew must be on their way to Delos, or one of the other slave-trading centres. 

The area around the Marina Gate was crowded. Flavia hooked her finger through Scuto's collar as she dodged 
sailors, shoppers, soldiers and slaves. She needed a litter, and she needed one quickly. There were usually one or two 


under the arch of the gate. They offered lifts around Ostia for a few sestercil. 

She kept her left hand tightly over her money pouch. In this crush, thieves would be everywhere. 

At last she spotted a litter in a patch of shade near the Marina Gate. Beside it lounged two muscular young men 
eating their lunch: greasy pieces of meat on wooden skewers. 

“How much . . , to hire your litter . , . for half an hour?" She stood breathlessly in front of them, 

“What, darling? Want a ride, do you?’ grinned one of the litter-bearers. His ears were shaped like broccoli. 

*“Capsized boat,’ Flavia gasped. ‘My friends are rescuing him. How much to carry him... to a house near the 
Laurentum Gate?’ She jingled her coin purse urgently. 

‘Four sestercii, sweetheart,’ said the other one, whose nose was not unlike a turnip. “I’m giving you a special rate 
because it's a good deed we're doing.” 

“And because it’s been slow all morning,’ grumbled Broccoli-ears under his breath, and tossed the last greasy 


gob of meat to Scuto. 


Flavia and her hired litter-bearers were about a hundred yards up the beach when she saw Sextus stagger out of the 
water and onto the shore, half pulling and half carrying a portly man. 

Barking loudly, Scuto raced ahead towards the group on the shore. As the dog approached, the stout man 
abruptly sat down on the sand. Scuto, his tail wagging vigorously, licked the man’s face and then hurried on to greet 
the others. 

“You're just in time,’ cried Jonathan, running to meet Flavia and the litter. “His lips are turning blue. We need to 
wrap him in a blanket and get him to my father as quickly as possible.’ 

Broccoli-ears and Turnip-nose knew their job. They lifted the man and helped him into the litter. He was stout 
and tanned, with a fringe of white hair round his bald head. And he was wheezing, the way Jonathan sometimes did. 
As Flavia helped the litter-bearers tuck a faded green blanket around him, she noticed a heavy gold ring on his 
finger, 

‘Do you want the curtains open or shut, darling?’ asked Turnip-nose. 

‘Open,’ said Flavia. ‘So we can see how he's doing.’ 

“Wait,” gasped the man. It was the first time he had spoken. “Where is my bag?" His voice was high and breathy, 

‘He insisted we take it,’ explained Sextus, coming up to the litter. “Lupus has it.” 

Flavia turned to see Nubia helping Lupus out of the sea, The boy staggered across the sand to the litter and held 
out a dripping oilcloth bag. The man, now comfortably propped up on his cushions, grasped it eagerly. 

“Thank you, thank you,” he cried in his light voice. “This is all that matters.’ He reached into the bag and they all 
waited to see what priceless treasure he would pull out of it. 

It was a wax tablet and stylus. The man grunted with satisfaction, opened the tablet and shook drops of water 
from it. Then he began to write. They all stared at him. After a moment he looked back at them. 

“Well, why are we waiting?’ he wheezed cheerfully. ‘Off you go, bearers, to wherever you are taking me.’ 

“Wait!' cried Flavia. ‘I know who you are!’ 
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Y atte Pliny, aren't you?” said Flavia. “The man who wrote the Natural History.’ 

"Why. yes. Yes, I am,” said the man in the litter. “How did you know that?" 

“Well — began Flavia, and then caught sight of Lupus, dripping and shivering. ‘Please may Lupus share your 
litter?” 

“Of course, of course!’ Pliny gestured to the litter-bearers. 

Broccoli-ears and Turnip-nose helped the exhausted boy climb up onto the other end of the couch. They settled 
him against a cushion facing Pliny, Then Broccoli-ears took the two poles at the front of the litter and Turnip-nose 
took those at the rear, When the strong young men had adjusted the balance, they set off back up the beach. 

‘Tell me how you guessed my identity.” Pliny closed his wax tablet and looked at Flavia. 

“Well.” she began. jogging a little to keep up. "You sat on the sand when Scuto ran up to you. In volume eight 
you say that the best way to calm an attacking dog is to sit on the ground.’ 

“You've read volume eight of my book?’ 

“Yes, I have the whole set,’ admitted Flavia with a shy laugh. ‘It's a pleasure to meet you. sir. My name is Flavia 
Gemina, daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus. sea captain." 

‘It's a pleasure to meet you, too, Flavia Gemina,’ said Pliny. “But I am not the only person who sits down when a 
fierce dog approaches. You must have had other clues -, .” 

‘I did. I know the author of the Natural History is an admiral who lives just down the coast. Your face is tanned 
as if you've spent time in the sun, but your hands are soft and ink-stained, like the hands of a scholar. I can tell from 
your ring that you're rich and high-born.' Flavia took a breath and carried on. 

‘I also heard that a killer whale was spotted in the harbour yesterday. You wrote a book about natural history. So 
that would explain why you were out in a small boat with your tablet and stylus.’ Most of this was occurring to 
Flavia as she spoke, but the old man’s shining eyes encouraged her. 

‘Furthermore,’ she proclaimed dramatically, ‘I think the killer whale surfaced near your boat and . . . and 
capsized it with his tail.” 

‘Extraordinary!’ cried Pliny, clapping his hands. “What a superb mind you have for deductions. However, 1 am 
afraid you are incorrect about the cause of my accident. We never saw the killer whale. Rather, my stupid slave 
panicked when a wasp flew too near. He stood up and flapped his arms about, with the inevitable results. Fm afraid 
he has paid dearly for his fear of being stung. 1 shouldn't have taken a mere household slave.” 

“You mean your slave is dead?" gulped Jonathan, jogging on the other side of the litter. 

“Yes, indeed. I'm afraid he now lies at the bottom of the Tyrrhenian Sea. But who are you, young man, and 
where are you taking me?’ 

‘I'm Jonathan ben Mordecai. My father is a doctor. He'll help you recover.’ 

“Ah!” said the admiral. “A Jew! Jews make extraordinarily good doctors. 1 look forward to meeting him. 
However, 1 don’t think there is anything wrong with me that a cup of wine and a piece of cheese won't cure. I've 


been floating in that water since two hours past dawn. I'm as wrinkled as a raisin and ravenously hungry.” 

‘I'm sure my father has some wine,” said Jonathan, and then added, ‘I've read some of your book, too.” 

“How gratifying! I am surrounded by fans. Do you also enjoy my writings, young lady?" This last was addressed 
to Nubia, who smiled shyly and then looked rather frightened. 

“Nubia has only been here in Italy for two months,’ Flavia explained, “She's leaming to speak Latin but can't 
read it yet.’ 

“And you, young man, the brave and aquatic hero who rescued my precious tablets and notes. What is your 
name?’ 

“His name is Lupus,” answered Jonathan, ‘He is an orphan and can't speak. His tongue was cut out.’ 

‘Poor boy!" said Pliny, ‘How did it happen?” 

Lupus's grin instantly faded and his green eyes stared coldly into the admiral's. Pliny’s cheerful gaze faltered 
and he looked uncertainly at Flavia. 

"We don't know how Lupus lost his tongue,” she whispered, “He lives with Jonathan now, and has lessons with 
us. We hope one day he'll be able to tell us in writing. But he doesn’t like people talking about it.” 

They had just passed through the cool shade of the Marina Gate. Now the litter emerged into the bright, hot 
sunshine and turned right onto Marina Street, just inside the city walls. Although many people were making their 
way home or to taverns in order to eat the midday meal, it was still crowded. 

Lupus’s face brightened again and he beamed around at the lesser mortals who had to walk on foot. Suddenly he 
startled them all by crowing like a rooster at two scruffy boys loitering in front of a snack bar. The boys saw him and 
whooped back. 

“Lupus in a litter!’ cried one of them. 

“Are you rich, now?” yelled the other. 

Lupus nodded smugly and stuck his nose in the air in a parody of a rich man. One of the boys picked up a rotten 
lettuce from the gutter and threw it at the litter. The soggy green missile struck Jonathan on the back. 

‘Hey!’ Jonathan turned around, but the boys had darted out of sight. 

‘Perhaps we should close the curtains now.’ Pliny said to Flavia. 

Lupus clutched Pliny’s ankle and shook his head imploringly. 

“Very well,’ said Pliny. “But if you ride in a litter you must behave with decorum and not bellow out at your 
comrades.” 

Lupus nodded meekly and behaved himself for the rest of the journey home. 


“Well, that was delicious.’ said Pliny, patting his ample stomach. ‘I owe you all a great debt — you saved my life. But 
even more importantly, you fed me, I hate missing my midday meal.’ 

They were all in the cool triclinium of Flavia's house: the adults reclining on couches against the wall, Flavia 
and her friends sitting round a table in the centre. The dining-room opened out onto a bright inner garden with a fig 
tree, fountain and scented shrubs. 

Reclining on Pliny's right was Flavia's father. Marcus Flavius Geminus was tall and tanned, with light brown 
hair and the same clear grey eyes as his daughter. His hand trembled nervously as he refilled the admiral's wine cup. 
He could scarcely believe he was entertaining the Commander-in-Chief of the Roman imperial fleet. 

Admiral Pliny nodded his thanks and then turned to Jonathan's father Mordecai, who reclined on his left. 

*Thank you for looking after me, doctor.’ 

‘It was nothing.’ Mordecai bowed his turbaned head. ‘I merely prescribed mint tea and a light lunch to revive 
you.’ 

‘And it has. Particularly this delightful wine.’ Pliny lifted his cup towards Captain Geminus. ‘Is it from the 


Vesuvius region?’ 

“Why. yes.” Flavia's father looked impressed. ‘My brother Gaius has an estate near Pompeii. This wine is from 
his vineyards.” 

‘I know the region well. In fact. I am going down to Misenum in less than a week, as soon as the festivals have 
finished.” Pliny folded his napkin and smiled at them all. “And now, much as I'd like to stay and chat, I must be 
getting back. My household will begin to worry and I am a busy man. However, I would like to invite you four 
children to dine with me at my Laurentum villa tomorrow evening. Will you come?’ 

“We'd love to come,” Flavia said. flushing with pleasure. 

“Excellent,” said the admiral. ‘I'll send my carriage for you at the ninth hour. You see, I’ve already thanked your 
bodyguard for rescuing me. but I'd like to give each of you a small reward, too.’ 
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Ths following afternoon, soon after the four friends returned from the baths. a two-horse carruca pulled up outside 
Flavia’s house. 

It was only a few miles from Ostia to Laurentum, a pleasant drive along the coastal road. The carriage crunched 
up the gravel drive of Pliny's seaside villa less than half an hour after they had left Ostia. A door-slave in a red tunic 
met them on the steps of the butter-coloured villa and led them through cool rooms and sunny courtyards to a breezy 
dining-room. 

Flavia and her friends gazed around in amazement. 

The room they stood in was surrounded on three sides by water, Only a low wall and spiral columns separated 
them from the blue Mediterranean. Jonathan and Lupus immediately went to the marble parapet and leaned over. 

“Careful!” wheezed Admiral Pliny, shuffling into the room. “We're right above the sea.’ 

‘Salve!’ they all said, and he returned their greeting. 

“These halls are fair,’ said Nubia. 

‘It is a rather fine triclinium, isn't it?’ Pliny was wearing a faded purple tunic and leather slippers. He held a wax 
tablet in one hand. “When the wind's from the south-west you can actually feel the spray from the breakers.’ 

‘And look at that view!’ Flavia pointed back the way they had just come. A slave had opened the double front 
doors and they could see all the way back through the house to the gravel drive and green woods beyond. 

‘It’s the most beautiful villa I've ever seen,’ said Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded vigorously. 

Pliny smiled. 

‘My only complaint.’ he said. “is that there is no aqueduct to supply us with running water. It makes a bit more 
work for the bath-slaves. But there are several wells and springs on the property.’ 

“You have your own private baths?’ Jonathan's jaw dropped. 

‘Oh yes. Steam room, cold plunge, heated swimming pool . . . I simply can't do without my bath." 

A handsome slave in a red tunic hurried into the room. Around his neck hung a scribe’s inkpot on a chain. 

“Ah, Phrixus! Just in time.’ 

Admiral Pliny turned to Flavia and her friends. 

‘Please be seated.’ He gestured towards a table set with five places. ‘I prefer to sit for my meals rather than 
recline. I usually have a slave read to me while I eat and it’s easier to take notes sitting down.’ 

Two female slaves in blue entered the sunny dining-room on bare feet, holding silver basins and linen napkins to 
wash the diners’ hands. Nearby, in the shadow of a column, a fair-haired boy in a red tunic played soft music on pan 
pipes. 

The food was simple but delicious: hardboiled eggs to start, chicken and salad for the main course and sweet red 
apples for dessert. The two serving-girls kept the cups filled with well-watered wine and passed out rolls made from 
the finest white flour. 


As they ate. Pliny told them amusing stories about the Emperor Vespasian, who had been his friend. 
Occasionally the admiral turned to his scribe and dictated a few lines. The young slave had smooth, tanned skin and 
dark curly hair. He reminded Flavia of her tutor, though Aristo's hair was lighter. 

Finally, as they munched slices of apple, Pliny leaned back in his chair. 

“Now, Flavia Gemina, I believe you recently solved the mystery of Ostia’s dog-killer!" 

“You know about that?’ Flavia felt her face grow pink. 

“Of course. Research is what I do best.’ The admiral's eyes twinkled, and he added, ‘I know Ostia's junior 
magistrate fairly well. He was very impressed with your detective work. Tell me how you did it.’ 

A sea breeze ruffled their hair and garments. 

“Well, 1 couldn't have done it without my friends.” 

For the first time that evening, Pliny ignored his Greek scribe and gave them his undivided attention. His eyes 
shone as Flavia and Jonathan took it in turns to tell the story. He laughed at Lupus's sound-effects and when, after 
much coaxing, Nubia shyly sang her haunting Dog-Song, the admiral wiped a tear from his eye. 

Extraordinary,’ said Pliny. "You are quite remarkable children.” 

He glanced at his scribe and Flavia thought he was going to resume his dictation. Instead, the young man slipped 
out of the dining-room and returned a moment later with three small pouches and a papyrus scroll. 

‘Thank you, Phrixus.’ Pliny looked around the table at each of them. “I promised you all a reward for rescuing 
me yesterday and I hope my modest gifts will not disappoint you. 

‘First, to Lupus, the brave young swimmer who rescued my precious research . . .' Pliny nodded at Phrixus, who 
presented Lupus with a small, blue silk pouch. 

Lupus opened it with eager hands and tipped out the contents. A gold ring set with an engraved aquamarine fell 
into his palm. 

“What is it?" Flavia asked. 

‘It is a signet ring with a wolf carved upon it,’ said the admiral. ‘Most suitable for someone whose name means 
“wolf".' 

Lupus passed it around. They all admired the miniature wolf's face cut into the gem, Lupus looked at Pliny with 
bright eyes and nodded his head respectfully. 

‘You're most welcome.’ said Pliny in his breathy voice. ‘Next, the dusky Nubia. Unwillingly taken from your 
desert home, you bravely face the future as a stranger in a strange land." 

Phrixus presented Nubia with a tiny pouch of orange silk. Inside were two earrings: golden brown gems in gold 
settings. 

“The stone is called “tiger's-eye”,* explained the admiral, “because the yellow streak looks like a cat's eye.’ 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Nubia, putting in the earrings. They gleamed in her neat ears, perfectly matching the colour 
of her eyes. 

‘Jonathan,’ continued Pliny, *1 understand you suffer from asthma, as I do." 

Phrixus handed Jonathan a small leather pouch on a black silken cord. 

*In this pouch are exotic and rare herbs for your shortness of breath. Such a bag of herbs has brought me relief 
on many occasions. Always wear it round your neck. When you feel the tightening in your chest, breathe into it.” 

*Thank you, admiral," said Jonathan. He gave the sack a tentative sniff. 

‘And finally, a gift for you, my dear.’ Pliny smiled at Flavia. ‘Something which 1 hope will appeal to your 
enquiring mind.” 

Phrixus handed Flavia a papyrus scroll, tied with a blue ribbon. As she untied the ribbon, Pliny explained, 

“It’s an unpublished work of mine, written in my own hand when I was younger. It’s a short account of some of 


the great mysteries of the past. I meant to include it as an appendix to my book The Scholar, but in the end I left it 
out.’ 
Wide-eyed, Flavia unrolled the scroll carefully. Minuscule writing covered the sheet from margin to margin. 
‘Thank you,” breathed Flavia. ‘I love mysteries.” 
The admiral nodded. Then he narrowed his eyes and stroked his chin thoughtfully. 
‘I think 1 might have a real mystery for you to solve. You say you are travelling to the Pompeii region soon?" 
“Yes,' replied Flavia. ‘My uncle Gaius lives between Stabia and Pompeii.’ 
‘Perfect!’ exclaimed the admiral. *Phrixus, do you have — but the Greek scribe was already holding out a scrap 
of papyrus. 
“What a marvellous servant you are, Phrixus,’ said Pliny with a smile, “You anticipate my every wish. Please 
give it to our young detective.” 
Flavia eagerly took the piece of papyrus and read it. Then she looked up at Pliny, a frown creasing her forehead. 
“It's only a riddle." she said. ‘A child's riddle.” 
“Yes,” said Pliny, ‘but it may lead you to a great treasure!” 
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; Reaa us the riddle,’ said Jonathan, leaning forward in his chair. 

‘Littera prima dolet, secunda iubet, tertia mittit, quarta docet, et littera quinta gaudet; read Flavia. ‘My first 
letter grieves, my second commands, my third sends, my fourth teaches, and my fifth letter rejoices.” Flavia frowned 
at the piece of papyrus. 

‘I know this kind of puzzle! cried Jonathan. “When you guess all the letters, they spell out a word. And I think I 
know what the first letter is. “My first letter grieves” means the letter 4, pronounced “ah!”, because that’s the sound 
you make when you're sad. May I see it?” 

‘Do you know the answer, Admiral Pliny?’ asked Flavia, handing Jonathan the papyrus. 

The admiral shook his head. ‘I'm afraid 1 don’t. The riddle is a bit of graffiti 1 saw about a month ago, on the 
wall of a blacksmith’s workshop in Pompeii. The young smith who repaired my cart-wheel saw me studying the 
riddle, He assured me that the answer would lead me to a most valuable treasure. “A treasure beyond imagining” 
were his precise words.” 

Pliny took the papyrus scrap from Jonathan and studied it thoughtfully. 

‘I should very much like to know the answer to the riddle,” he said, ‘because I believe it is genuine. There was 
something special about the blacksmith . , . | went back the following week to speak to him, but he wasn't there. If 
you should find him, or solve the riddle, send a messenger to me at this address in Misenum. I'm going down after 
the festival of Jove.’ The admiral handed the riddle to Phrixus, who dipped his pen in the hanging inkpot and wrote 
the address on the back. 

‘So you see,’ said the admiral, blowing on the ink and flapping the papyrus. ‘this is a two-part mystery. Solve the 
riddle. And find the blacksmith.” 

“Do you happen to know — began Jonathan. 

‘The blacksmith's name?’ Pliny rose smiling from his chair. ‘I do indeed — it is Vulcan, a most suitable name for 
a blacksmith." 

“Vulcan?” said Nubia. 

‘The god of blacksmiths and metalworkers.' said Flavia. ‘Vulcan!’ 


Two days later, Flavia and Jonathan lay on their backs on a sun-warmed ship's deck, gazing up at the blue sky and 
the taut canvas sail. Beneath them, the merchant ship Myrtilla rose and fell, almost like a living creature. 

A strong breeze had filled the ship's sail and for two days the Myrtilla had ploughed a creamy path through the 
sapphire sea. On the previous evening, the Myrtilla had anchored in a cove and they had spent the night sleeping on 
a crescent beach under a million stars. 

There were seven passengers on board: Flavia and her three friends, plus Jonathan's father Mordecai and sister 
Miriam, and Flavia's young Greek tutor Aristo. Flavia’s father, the owner and captain of the ship, sat at the helm 
with the steering paddle in his right hand. Occasionally he barked a command to his four crew members, the 
Phoenician brothers Quartus, Quintus and Sextus, and an Ethiopian named Ebenus. 


“Nubia seems to have got over her fear of ships,’ Jonathan observed. 

Flavia’s slave-girl was high in the rigging with Lupus. Earlier in the day. the two of them had seen one of the 
Phoenician brothers go up and had followed him like monkeys. Now Nubia was playing her lotus-wood flute while 
Lupus drummed a beat on the oak mast. Their music seemed to fill the sail and carry the ship forward, 

Mordecai and Aristo sat chatting in the shade of the cabin, near Scuto and the puppies. For their own safety the 
dogs had been housed in a wooden cage with a straw-covered floor. They were not enjoying themselves and stared 
out resentfully at their owners. Miriam stood alone at the front of the ship. The wind whipped her curly dark hair 
and violet mantle as she leaned over the prow. 

‘Let's get back to Pliny’s riddle." said Flavia. “You say the first letter is A, the sound for sadness, But then what?’ 
They had been trying to solve the puzzle since the evening of Pliny's dinner party. 

‘I was thinking about it last night on the beach,” said Jonathan. “The sound for rejoicing might be the letter £, 
pronounced “eh!” 

‘So it starts with the letter 4 and ends with £." Flavia thoughtfully picked at one of the gummy ridges of pine 
pitch which sealed the planks of the deck. 

‘And I think “my third letter sends” means the letter J, because “if” means “go!”. If you tell someone to go. you 


. He punched the air, as if his favourite chariot team had just won. 


send them away.’ 

‘So it could be a word spelled 4-something-/-something-F£." Flavia frowned. “What's a Latin word that ends in 
EY 

“There are hundreds. Lots of words end in £ when you are speaking to someone — 

‘Or praying to one of the gods! Of course! Why didn't I think of that?’ Flavia sat up so that she could think more 
clearly. ‘So we only need letter two and letter four: “my second commands” and “my fourth teaches” —’ 

*En! cried Nubia, high in the rigging. ‘Behold!’ 

“She's right!" cried Flavia. “En means “behold” or “look”. The riddle says “my fourth teaches”; so N could fit, 
because in a way. it teaches. So we have A-something-I-N-E . . .’ 

“En!” cried Nubia again, more urgently: ‘Behold!’ She was pointing back and to the left. Then Lupus pointed, 
too, and suddenly Quartus cried, 

“To port, to port!” 

“She's not giving us the next clue,’ said Flavia, scrambling to her feet. ‘She really wants to show us something!" 

Flavia ran to the side of the ship and Jonathan followed, staggering a little as the deck rose and fell beneath him. 

They leaned over the polished oak rail and gazed back, 

A long. low warship was moving up quickly behind them. With its bristling oars and the eye painted on the 
prow, it reminded Flavia of some kind of dangerous insect. 

‘Like bug.’ Nubia's voice from above echoed Flavia's thought. 

The warship was already beside them, so close that they could see the water dripping from the flashing oars and 
hear the song of the oarsmen. The officer leading the chant was walking forward, so that he seemed to be overtaking 
the Myrtilla on foot. At the ship’s stern a figure sat in the shade of the open cabin. 

Flavia squinted. ‘Maybe it's Pliny.’ 

‘I don't think so.” Flavia’s father joined them at the rail. “The admiral said he was coming down tomorrow. But 
that ship is certainly one under his command, probably on manoeuvres from the naval harbour at Misenum.' 

They waved as the warship slid past and the singing young officer grinned and waved back. The oarsmen were 
too intent on their rowing even to look at the ship they were overtaking. Soon the warship had pulled far ahead and 
disappeared behind a honey-coloured shoulder of rock. 

“By Hercules, they're fast,’ said Aristo. 


‘Superb! agreed Mordecai. 

‘They have the benefit of eighty oarsmen as well as the wind full in their sail,’ said Captain Geminus with a grin. 

As they approached the promontory, the Myrtilla’s crew had one of its periodic bursts of activity when Captain 
Geminus bellowed and three of the crewmen swarmed over the rigging. 

When the activity finally subsided, the Myrtilla had changed direction and was sailing into a vast blue bay. 

‘There it is.’ said Flavia. “The great bay of Neapolis.’ 
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J onathan had never seen so many boats in his entire life. Not even in the port of Ostia. They had passed the naval 
harbour of Misenum and the port of Puteoli on their left, and were now sailing towards a large mountain, 

“That, of course, is Vesuvius,” said Flavia's father. “It's covered with vineyards; which is why it’s so green. You 
can see a few red roofs among the vines. Those are villas of the very rich.’ 

‘How great and marvellous are your works,’ murmured Mordecai. A breeze touched the two locks of grey hair 
which hung from his black turban. “Truly this place is like paradise.’ 

‘Pliny says this is the most fertile region in the whole world,’ said Flavia. 

‘Does your uncle own one of those villas on the mountain?’ Jonathan asked her. 

‘No.’ said Flavia, “he lives further south, between Pompeii and Stabia,’ 

“Where?” 

Captain Geminus pointed again: “See the town at the foot of Vesuvius?’ 

“Yes.” 

“That's Herculaneum. Then . . . look right — no further — yes, there. That's Pompeii and then. . . do you see that 
small cluster of red roofs a bit further to the right? That's Stabia. My brother lives nearer to Stabia than Pompeti. But 
we'll disembark in Pompeii. The harbour at Stabia is murder to get in and out of." 


It was late afternoon by the time the Myrtilla sailed into the port of Pompeii. The vast blue bowl of the sky was 
filled with the piercing cries of swifts, which had begun to fly lower as the day cooled. 

Pompeii was built on a hill, and they could see the imposing town walls across the water, orange in the rays of 
the sinking sun. The red roofs of the tallest buildings peeped above. 

Using the large paddle at the back of the ship. Flavia’s father guided the Myrtilla into the harbour. When the ship 
was moored, they all made their way carefully down the boarding plank. 

*] must organise my berth with the harbourmaster,' said Captain Geminus, looking around. ‘Ah, here he comes. 
Can you wait at that tavern over there across the square, the one with the yellow awning and plane trees? We'll bring 
the baggage and dogs over in a few minutes.’ 

The seven passengers made their way slowly past a forest of elegant masts. Coloured pennants fluttered and the 
tackle jingled musically in the late afternoon breeze. After two days on the springy wood of the Myrtilla’s deck, the 
pier felt hard and unyielding under Flavia’s feet, and jarred her heels as she walked. 

The harbour shrine of Castor and Pollux was wreathed with garlands, for it was the Ides of August, a day sacred 
to Jupiter, Diana and the Twins. The shops and taverns around the square were all clean and swept. Many had 
hanging baskets of violets and daisies. 

Fresh from an afternoon at the baths and still dressed in their festive clothes, the young Pompeians strolled along 
the waterfront as the day cooled, perfumed girls in wisps of silk and young men in sea-green tunics with their hair 
slicked back. Some wore flowered garlands on their heads. Flavia wondered whether Vulcan the blacksmith was 
among them. 


At the tavern with the yellow awning, Mordecai ordered two jugs of well-watered wine. The serving-girl brought 
the wine immediately and returned a few moments later with bowls of nuts. 

‘Mmmm, pistachio nuts!’ said Jonathan, taking a handful. “You don't get free nuts with your wine in Ostia." 

“That's because Pompeii is a much more elegant place than Ostia.’ Aristo lifted his wine cup towards the city 
walls. 

"And more expensive, too,’ grumbled Mordecai, as he counted out coins for the girl. 

“Here comes your father already,’ Jonathan said to Flavia, spitting out a shell. Then he frowned: “He's changed 
his clothes!” 

Nubia frowned, too: *He's had his hairs cut.’ 

‘And it appears he's bought himself a new pair of boots, as well.’ Mordecai tugged his beard in puzzlement. 

Lupus grinned and shook his head, as if to say they were all mistaken. 

“Uncle Gaius!’ squealed Flavia. She jumped up from her chair, vaulted over a planter full of daisies and threw 
herself into her uncle’s arms, 


Gaius Flavius Geminus Senior was ten minutes older than his twin brother Marcus, who hurried up a few minutes 
later, followed by Quartus with the luggage and Sextus with the dogs. 

“Gaius!” Flavia's father dropped the sea bag he was carrying and embraced his brother. “You got my letter! I 
wasn't sure 1'd sent it in time. I was going to take rooms in a tavern and organise a carriage tomorrow!’ 

“Your letter came yesterday. Xanthus has the cart ready and waiting, with a couple of horses tethered behind. If 
we go now we'll be home before dark.’ 

“But Uncle Gaius!’ said Flavia. *I wanted to spend the night in Pompeii. I wanted to look around the town. 
There's someone here I want to find." 

‘Don't be silly.” Her uncle ruffled her already tousled hair. “We're expecting you at the farm. You can see 
Pompeii any time. Now, aren't you going to introduce me to your friends?’ 


The sun had just set and all the colour had drained from the hot summer sky when Xanthus the farm manager drove 
them into the dusty farmyard. Xanthus was a short, leathery freedman with thin fair hair and a permanently worried 
expression, As the cart rocked to a halt, he jumped down to wedge the wheels. Flavia and the others climbed out of 
the carriage, stretching and groaning, 

The jolting of the cart had produced the usual effect on Flavia: she was bursting to use the latrine. Scuto’s 
intention was the same as hers. He scampered round the farmyard, wagging his tail and sniffing out a suitable spot to 
relieve himself. He finally decided to take revenge on the big wooden box which had jostled and jolted him for 
nearly an hour. 

Flavia's dog had just lifted his leg against one of the cart's rear wheels when there was a terrifying snarl. Out of 
the evening shadows streaked an enormous creature. 

A huge black wolf was heading straight for Scuto! 
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As the snarling wolf tore through the farmyard, everyone froze. Even Scuto — one leg still lifted — seemed 
paralysed by fear as the savage creature bore down upon him. 

*Ferox! No!’ bellowed Flavia's uncle Gaius, 

The enormous beast jerked to a halt, as if it had been pulled up short. 

Flavia looked closer: it had been pulled up short. The monster strained against a leather collar attached to a long 
iron chain. His eyes bulged with fury and his claws scrabbled at the earth. 

Scuto gulped, lowered his leg and backed off. Jonathan and Nubia clutched their own puppies tightly. Nipur was 
whimpering and Tigris expressed his un-tigerlike terror by wetting his master’s tunic. 

‘Oh Pollux!’ swore Jonathan, *He's widdled down my front.’ 

As if a spell had been broken, everyone laughed and began to move again. Ferox was the only one not amused. 
He uttered a series of deep barks which echoed off the farm buildings and stables, 

‘Come bathe and have some dinner,” shouted Flavia’s uncle over the din. ‘The slaves will unpack. And don't 
worry about Ferox. Once he gets to know you, he’s no trouble at all,’ 


Gaius's farm was an ancient but cheerful building with white walls and a red-tiled roof. The living quarters were 
built round an atrium and a large inner garden. A high wall separated the house from the farmyard and outbuildings. 

Next to the kitchen was a simple two-roomed bathhouse. Gaius’s house-slaves had heated the water so that the 
travellers could wash off the dust of the journey and soak their aching limbs. The girls went first, followed by the 
boys and men. 

Clean and refreshed, hair still damp, they found their way to the garden triclinium just as the first few stars 
pricked the violet sky. 

‘It is our Sabbath.’ Mordecai said to Flavia’s uncle. ‘Do you mind if Miriam lights the candles?’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Gaius, and Mordecai gave him a small bow of thanks. 

As the adults reclined and the children took their seats, Miriam remained standing. Pulling a lavender scarf over 
her curly hair, she recited a Hebrew prayer and lit the candles with a taper, 

For a moment everyone was silent. The scent of rose and jasmine drifted in from the inner garden and 
somewhere a bird sang one sleepy note, The moon hung like a pearl crescent above the cool green leaves of a laurel 
tree. 

Then Gaius’s ancient cook Frustilla shuffled in with hot black-bean soup. cold roast chicken and brown bread. 
while a half-witted house-slave named Rufus began to light the oil-lamps. 

As they ate, Gaius asked Flavia if there was anything special she and her friends would like to do while they 
were in Pompeii. 

“We'd like to visit a blacksmith’s shop by the Stabian Gate.” 

“That's an unusual request for a ten-year-old girl.’ Her uncle raised an eyebrow, “May I ask why?’ 

“Well, a few days ago we rescued Admiral Pliny — 


“What!” Gaius nearly choked on his soup. "You rescued Admiral Pliny? The Emperor Vespasian's friend and 
advisor?” 

Flavia nodded. ‘He asked us to solve a riddle and find the man who gave it to him.’ 

“A riddle? Before you tell me how you rescued Pliny, can you tell me why on earth the Commander-in-Chief of 
the imperial fleets wants to solve a riddle?’ 

Flavia and Jonathan looked at each other and grinned. 

“The treasure!’ 


Jonathan's eyes opened with a start. His heart was pounding and his body was drenched in sweat. At first he thought 
he was still dreaming. The ceiling of his bedroom was too high and the walls were too close together. The faint scent 
of fermenting wine drifted through the high window. Somewhere a cock crowed, 

Then he remembered. He was at Flavia’s uncle's farm. The previous day, the Sabbath, had been a quiet one. 
They had unpacked and explored the farm. Today they were going into Pompeii to look for the blacksmith called 
Vulcan. 

“Lupus” he whispered. There was no reply. 

Jonathan lifted his head. He was surprised to see Lupus's bed was empty. Tigris was gone. too. 

After a moment Jonathan got up and slipped on his tunic and sandals. Groggily he pulled back the curtain in the 
doorway and walked from the dim atrium into the bright garden. It was a few minutes past dawn and the sky above 
was lemon yellow. Birdsong filled the air and the cock crowed again. 

‘Good morning, Jonathan!” said Flavia. “We were just going to get you.” 

“Breakfast is ready." Miriam smiled at him. 

They all sat around a white-painted wrought-iron table under a laurel tree near the well, eating flat brown bread, 
dates and white cheese. The dogs sat attentively nearby, hoping for scraps. Miriam was pouring out barley water 
from a jug and Aristo was making notes on a wax tablet. 

Jonathan pulled back a chair and sat down heavily. 

‘Are you all right, Jonathan?’ asked Flavia, passing him the plate. “You look a bit pale.’ 

“Just a bad dream." He tore off a piece of bread and tossed it to Tigris. Then he took a handful of dates. “Are we 
having lessons today? I thought we were going into Pompeii to find Vulcan.” 

“Uncle Gaius says he'll take us later.’ said Flavia, "when he takes my father back to the harbour." 

‘Don't worry.’ Aristo had seen the look on Jonathan's face. ‘It's only a short lesson today.’ 

The young Greek put down his wax tablet and lifted a large orange and black ceramic pot from the ground. He 
set it carefully in the centre of the table. On its side was painted a scene from Greek mythology. 

Scuto had wandered off with the puppies to explore the garden, Jonathan watched them wistfully. 

“This Greek vase is an antique — almost five hundred years old,’ Aristo was saying. ‘It was used for mixing wine 
at dinner parties. Flavia’s uncle very kindly said I could show it to you this morning. You may look, but — no, Lupus! 
Don't touch it! It’s worth over four hundred thousand sestercii.' 

Jonathan sat up straight. “That's nearly half a million!” 

“Precisely,” said Aristo. “Not only is it old, but it is the work of a master, The artist has decorated this vase in a 
very clever way, painting the space behind the figures black, so that they show up red-orange, the colour of the clay. 
Then, with a fine brush, he has added the eyes, mouths and other details. This, of course, is the way all the Greek 
potters decorated their vases five hundred years ago." 

Jonathan and the others brought their faces closer to look at the figures on the big mixing bowl. Suddenly Lupus 
giggled and pointed. 

“Yes,” admitted Aristo ruefully, ‘those satyrs are a bit rude. But when you are half-man, half-goat, 1 suppose you 


don’t need to wear any clothes.” 

Flavia giggled, too, and Miriam blushed. Jonathan grinned; he felt better already, 

‘However,’ said Aristo, clearing his throat. ‘I haven't brought out this vase to show you naked satyrs. I know 
you're looking for a blacksmith named Vulcan and I thought you might like to hear the story of his namesake. This 
figure here — the man riding the donkey — is Vulcan, blacksmith of the gods.’ 
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i Viin began Aristo, "was the son of Jupiter and Juno. As the son of the king and queen of the gods. he should 
have been very fine to look at, but baby Vulcan was small and ugly with a red, bawling face. Juno was so horrified 
that she hurled the tiny baby from the top of Mount Olympus.” 

“What is Muntulumpus?” asked Nubia. 

“Mount Olympus,’ enunciated Aristo, ‘is a mountain in the north of Greece. It’s the home of the gods.’ 

“What happened to the baby?” asked Miriam, her violet eyes wide with concern. 

‘The baby fell down for a day and a night. Luckily, he landed in the sea. Even so, his legs were damaged as they 
struck the water and they never developed properly, Baby Vulcan sank like a pebble into the cool, blue depths, 
where the sea-nymph Thetis found him and took him to her home — an underwater grotto. There she raised him as if 
he were her own child.” 

Aristo paused to take a sip of barley water. “Vulcan had a happy childhood. Dolphins were his playmates and 
pearls his toys. Then one day, when he was about your age, he found the remains of a fisherman’s fire on the beach. 
The young god stared in amazement at a single coal, still red-hot and glowing. After a world of cool, watery blues 
and greens, it was more lovely to him than any pearl, 

“Vulcan carefully shut this precious coal in a clam shell, took it back to his underwater grotto and made a fire 
with it. On the first day, he stared at this fire for hours on end, never leaving it. He fed the flames with seaweed. 
driftwood, coral and stones. On the second day. he discovered that when he made the fire hotter with bellows, 
certain stones sweated iron or silver or gold. The third day he beat the cooled metal into shapes: bracelets, chains. 
swords and shields. 

“Vulcan made pearl-handled knives and spoons for his foster-mother. He made a silver chariot for himself and 
bridles so that seahorses could transport him quickly. He even made slave-girls of gold to wait on him and do his 
bidding. From that day onwards. he and Thetis lived like royalty." 

Aristo pointed to the vase. 

‘See, he holds hammer and tongs. That’s how you can recognise him. And if you look carefully, you can see that 
the artist has painted his legs to look too small for his body." 

“He looks sad,” said Miriam. 

*But he looks nice, too,” decided Flavia. 

“Where's he going?’ asked Jonathan. 

*He's being escorted back to Mount Olympus, Here's how it happened. 

“One day Thetis left her underwater grotto to attend a dinner party on Mount Olympus. She wore a beautiful 
necklace of silver and sapphires, which Vulcan had made for her. Juno admired this necklace and asked where she 
could get one. 

‘Thetis became flustered and Juno grew suspicious. At last the queen of the gods discovered the truth: the baby 
she had once rejected had now grown up to become the most gifted worker in precious metals the world had ever 


seen. 

‘Juno was furious and demanded that Vulcan come home. The smith god flatly refused. However, he did send 
Juno a most beautiful chair, Made of silver and gold, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, it had a seat like a shell and arms 
like dolphins. 

‘Juno was delighted when she received it, but the moment she sat down, her weight triggered hidden springs: 
metal bands sprung forth to hold her fast, The more she shrieked and struggled, the more firmly the mechanical 
throne gripped her. The chair was a cleverly designed trap!’ 

Lupus gave a triumphant bark of laughter and slapped his thigh. 

‘Serves her right,’ agreed Jonathan. 

Aristo smiled. 

‘For three days Juno sat fuming, still trapped in Vulcan's chair. She couldn't sleep, she couldn't stretch, and she 
couldn't eat.’ 

*Ewww! said Jonathan. “She couldn't use the lavatory either.” 

The girls tittered and Lupus guffawed. Aristo gave them a stern look and waited until they were quiet. 

‘It was Jupiter who finally saved the day. He promised that if Vulcan would return to Mount Olympus and 
release Juno from the chair, he would give him a wife. And not just any wife. but Venus, the goddess of love and 
beauty. What man, or god, could resist?’ 

Aristo pointed to the big vase, “Here he is riding his donkey back to Olympus, where his mother sits trapped on 
her throne.’ 

“Where is Venus?’ asked Nubia. 

‘Probably getting ready for the wedding." 

“Did she love Vulcan?” asked Miriam. 

Aristo shrugged. ‘Perhaps. But she loved many others too, after all, she is the goddess of love. Later, Vulcan 
built a smithy under a huge mountain on the island of Sicily. They say that whenever Venus is unfaithful, Vulcan 
grows angry and beats the red-hot metal with such force that sparks and smoke rise up from the top of the mountain. 
We call mountains which send forth smoke and fire “volcanoes”, after Vulcan.” 

“Not really,’ snorted Jonathan. “That's just a story. 

‘Is it? If it's not the god Vulcan at his forge which causes mountains to send up smoke and flames, then what 
does?" 

Flavia raised her hand. ‘Pliny says that earthquakes make volcanoes. And earthquakes are caused when the wind 
is trapped and there is no escape for it.” 

“A reasonable explanation,” said Aristo. “Though 1 think the myth is more romantic.’ 

“What about Thetis?’ asked Miriam. *Didn't she miss Vulcan after he went back to Olympus?” 

“Vulcan never forgot his foster mother,’ answered Aristo. ‘He often visited her underwater grotto and that is why 
he is a god of sea as well as fire. And later — much later — he made her warrior son Achilles the most beautiful 
armour in the world, But Juno was Vulcan’s real mother, and it was right and proper that they be reunited.” 

The young Greek leaned back in his chair and smiled at them. “Lesson finished! 1 hope it helps in your search for 
Vulcan.” 


It was late morning by the time they set out on their quest for Vulcan. 

Flavia and her three friends had settled themselves in the cart along with forty amphoras of wine and a soft layer 
of sawdust. They had convinced Scuto and the puppies to stay in the cool garden with Miriam. Xanthus drove the 
cart and the Gemini brothers rode behind. 

As they turned off the farm track onto the main road to Pompeii, they passed a farmer driving his empty cart 


back from market. He sat beside his young son, and Flavia heard him whisper that Castor and Pollux were in town. 
The little boy gazed back at the twin riders with his thumb in his mouth and eyes as round as coins. 

‘Uncle Gaius, why aren't you married?’ Flavia leaned back against an amphora and gazed up at her uncle as he 
rode behind. 

Gaius looked down at her in surprise. Then he glanced at his brother. 

“Weill,” he began, "When we were younger, we both loved Myrtilla — 

“You loved my mother?” Flavia sat up straight in the cart. 

“Yes,” said her uncle Gaius. “Yes, I did. But she preferred your father.’ 
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“Ios not quite that simple.’ said Flavia’s father. ‘When pater died, Gaius inherited the farm because he was the 
eldest. That didn't bother me. I wanted to sail the world," 

“But I prefer plants and animals. I could never dream of making my life on board ship,” said Flavia’s uncle. ‘I get 
seasick just watching ships in the harbour.” 

‘And I'd be a terrible farmer. Your uncle was very generous. He sold some antique vases, and he gave me 
enough money to buy my ship.” 

Y thought if I got Marcus out of the way, I'd have a better chance with Myrtilla,’ admitted Gaius with a grin. 

“What he didn't realise," said Flavia’s father, “was that your mother was an adventurer like me. | named my ship 
after her, and promised to show her the world if she'd marry me.” 

Gaius sighed. ‘7 offered her life on a farm in the most beautiful bay in the world. But . . .' he shrugged. 

"And that's why you never married?” 

Her uncle nodded and Flavia felt the odd sensation she sometimes got when she really focused on him. He 
looked so much like her father. 

Flavia settled back against her amphora again, and considered that had fate been different, Gaius might have 
been her father. Her name might have been Julia or Helena. Perhaps she'd be older or younger. with darker hair or 
different-coloured eyes. But then would she still be Flavia? It made her head hurt just to think about it. 

Abruptly, another thought occurred to her: if her mother had married Gaius instead of her father, maybe she 
wouldn’t have died in childbirth. Maybe her mother would still be alive. 


There were no festive strollers in the port of Pompeii that morning; it was a busy market day. The Myrtilla's crew 
and Xanthus loaded the wine aboard the ship, while Flavia's father sacrificed a dove at the harbour shrine of Castor 
and Pollux. By the time Flavia and her friends had waved the Myrtilla out of the harbour, it was almost noon. The 
sky above was a hard blue, and the heat like a furnace. 

Carts were not allowed into Pompeii via the Sea Gate, so Gaius instructed Xanthus to meet them outside the 
Stabian Gate in an hour. 

As they walked from the harbour up the steep incline to the Sea Gate, they had to make way for groups of men 
in white togas going to the marine baths, just outside the town walls. 

‘The law courts have probably just finished for the day,’ said Gaius, mopping his brow. ‘Everything will be 
closing for lunch soon, so we'll have to hurry. I just want to show you the forum.’ 

The shade under the arch of the Sea Gate was blessedly cool, and Flavia noticed that the paving stones were wet. 

“This town’s built on a hill and the fountains constantly overflow,’ her uncle explained. ‘That's why Pompeii has 
the cleanest streets in the Roman empire." 

As they emerged from the shadows into the brilliant light of midday, the heat struck Flavia like a blow. Crowds 
of sweaty men and perfumed women pushed past her on their way home or to the baths, 

She tried to keep up with her uncle, but he was used to walking quickly, and already he was disappearing from 


sight. Flavia grabbed Nubia's hand and looked round for the boys. Lupus was lingering behind, pointing out rude 
graffiti to Jonathan. At the entrance to the forum. they had to step over a beggar who showed them his diseased leg. 
Flavia caught a glimpse of red, open sores and her stomach clenched. 

Suddenly they were in the forum, a bright open space surrounded by temples and porticoes. 

“There's the Temple of Jupiter.” Her uncle gestured towards the north, “A beautiful sight, isn’t it, still decorated 
for the festival and with Vesuvius rising up behind it . . . Flavia, are you all right? You're as white as a candidate's 
toga!” 

“Yes, Uncle Gaius. I’m just thirsty.’ 

“Well, come on, then. There are public fountains on the other side of the forum. Follow me.’ 

Animals were not allowed into the forum and there were barriers to prevent carts from entering. This meant that 
many people left their horses and donkeys just outside the entrances, causing an almost permanent bottleneck. As 
the four friends hurried after Gaius, Flavia found herself squashed between a group of bankers in togas and two half- 
naked slaves carrying the bankers’ tables. 

‘The Stabian baths are to the left there.” Flavia heard her uncle say, but all she could see was a big plank of wood 
and the folds of togas. 

“Absolutely magnificent, but since the big earthquake they still haven't completed all the repairs. Can you 
imagine? After seventeen years?" 

Flavia jumped up and down a few times. When she was up. she could just see Gaius’s light brown hair above the 
other heads in the crowd. 

Someone took her right hand. Jonathan. He shouldered one of the bankers aside and moved in front of Flavia, to 
protect her from jostling. 

She could still hear Uncle Gaius up ahead; 

*I remember that earthquake well. 1 was about thirteen, a little older than you. I'l] never forget the smell of the 
sulphur. Like rotten eggs. Up near Misenum a whole flock of sheep was killed by sulphur fumes. Imagine. Five or 
six hundred sheep, all killed by a smell." 

‘I think /’m about to be killed by a smell,’ muttered Jonathan. 

Flavia swallowed and tried to smile. The stench of sweat was overpowering and the blazing sun made it worse. 
Her heart pounded and her stomach clenched. 

Suddenly there was a scuffle somewhere up ahead. 

A woman screamed, 

The crowd parted to reveal a man wearing a dark turban and robe. He stood in the street looking around with 
mad eyes. The woman screamed again as the man grasped one of the bankers and shook him by the shoulders. 

“God's judgement!” he cried in a hoarse voice. ‘It's coming upon us all! The abomination that causes desolation!’ 

He released the startled banker and clutched at a slave’s wrist. 

‘Doom! Death! Desolation!’ he rasped. The slave shook him off with an oath, but the madman persisted. He 
looked round as the crowd shrank back, then stared straight at Flavia and her friends. 

“You!” He pointed towards them. “You know it. too!” 

Please not me, Flavia prayed, 

He flung his arms wide in a sweep of black robes ands swooped down on them, His face came nearer and nearer. 
And stopped inches from Jonathan's. 

Flavia saw his red-rimmed eyes stare into Jonathan's and when he opened his mouth to prophesy doom. she 
smelled garlic and fish on his breath. “You know it, too!’ he said to Jonathan. 

Flavia knew she was going to faint. 


Suddenly a fist shot out, The madman's chin flew up and back, carrying him with it, 
Lupus had knocked him flat, 
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Lapas winced and blew on his smarting knuckles. 

‘Thanks, Lupus," said Jonathan, 

Lupus shrugged and grinned. One of the things he had learned on the streets of Ostia was the effect of a swift 
blow where chin met neck. 

The turbaned man lay in the wet street, staring up at the blue sky and moaning: “Doom. Death. Desolation." 

‘Jupiter's eyebrows!" Flavia's uncle rushed up to them. ‘Are you all right? Did that madman hurt you?” 

‘It’s all right, Uncle Gaius. We're fine.’ Flavia clutched her uncle’s arm and leaned on it gratefully. 

‘He must be some kind of soothsayer,’ said Gaius, He made the sign against evil and guided them around the 
turbaned man to a nearby fountain. 

Lupus plunged his hand into the overflowing fountain basin while the others took turns at the spout. He drank 
last and as he raised his dripping mouth he heard a woman's voice. 

‘That man’s a Christian. I’m sure of it!” 

Lupus wiped his mouth and glanced at Jonathan, who was watching two soldiers push their way through the 
crowd, 

‘The soothsayer’s a Christian!’ someone else cried out. 

‘Always prophesying doom!’ said the first woman. 

The soldiers bent down and the metal strips of their armour flashed as they lifted the turbaned man and dragged 
him back towards the forum. 

“You know the punishment for practising an illegal faith!’ called the banker angrily. “The amphitheatre!’ 

‘Lunch for a hungry lion!" someone else quipped. There was laughter as the crowd began to disperse. 

‘I think we need some lunch,’ said Gaius. looking around. “Ah! That corner snack bar does wonderful chick-pea 
pancakes. How about it?’ 

Lupus was hungry, but he wanted to find the blacksmith too, and he knew the shops would be closing soon. He 
caught Flavia's eye. She nodded to show she understood, 

“Uncle Gaius, we're all hungry, but if we don't hurry we might miss Vulcan,’ 

"All right. Let’s find your blacksmith and then we'll eat.’ 

Even as he finished speaking the gongs began clanging noon: it was time for shops to close and the baths to 
open. 

They followed Gaius as he hurried past several more fountains to the Stabian Way. As soon as they turned onto 
it, Lupus saw the gate at the bottom. Keeping to the cool shadows beneath overhanging roofs, he ran ahead, past 
townhouses on the left and the theatre on his right. 

Just before the gate, on the left, were three shops in a row. In the window of the middle shop, above the counter. 
hung a dazzling selection of pots, pans, lamps and bath scrapers, all bronze, all flashing in the sunlight. 

Hearing Lupus’s footsteps. a dwarf in a sea-green tunic emerged from the doorway and clanked a string of 


bronze cowbells. 

“Best pans here!” he called out cheerfully. “Please come in!" 

“We're looking for a blacksmith named Vulcan,’ cried Flavia, running up. 

Lupus grunted at her urgently and pointed to the shop next to it. It did not have a window or a counter, just an 
open door. But above this doorway someone had painted a scene from Greek mythology: a young man, riding a 
donkey and carrying his tools. It was the god of blacksmiths: Vulcan. 


‘Hello?’ Flavia peered into the dark smithy. ‘Is anyone there?" 

“We're closing for the day!’ came a gruff voice from inside, 

Flavia stepped in, so that she could see better. Nubia and Jonathan stayed behind her, but Lupus squeezed 
through and slipped into the shop. It was as hot and dark as Hades. The only light came from the doorway behind 
them and from coals glowing redly on an open hearth. 

“We're looking for Vulcan," she called, feeling foolish even as she said it. 

A figure moved out of the darkness — a huge muscular man in a leather apron. He was totally bald and the red 
coal-light gleamed off his shiny scalp and shoulders. 

“Vulcan, is it?’ said the gigantic blacksmith in a low growl. 

“Yes, please,’ replied Flavia politely and took an involuntary step backwards onto Nubia’s foot. 

* Are you one of them?" 

“What? said Flavia. 

‘Do you know the way?’ The smith bent forward to peer at the three of them. They backed hastily towards the 
door and into Gaius who stood solidly behind them. 

The big smith lifted his head to see Gaius filling the doorway, He straightened himself and for a moment he 
studied their faces. Then he folded his arms. 

“Vulcan doesn't work here any more and don’t ask me where he’s gone, because I don't know.’ 

‘But we have to find him.’ protested Flavia. 

‘Closing up shop now. You'll have to go. All of you!’ The big blacksmith glared at Lupus, who was pointing at 
some graffiti on the smithy wall. Flavia squinted at it. In the dim red coal-light she could just make out the first two 
lines: “My first letter grieves, my second commands . . ." 

Suddenly, Flavia knew the answer to the riddle. 

Heart pounding, she turned back to the giant, took a deep breath and said: 

“Asine! You jackass!" 
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"Asine, Flavia repeated loudly. ‘Jackass!’ 

‘Flavia!’ she heard her uncle's horrified voice behind her. “Apologise at once!’ 

But the giant's scowling face had already relaxed into a gap-toothed grin. 

‘Shhh!’ he placed a meaty finger against his lips. “We can't be too careful, you know.” He glanced around and 
bent nearer, ‘I wasn't lying when I told you Vulcan doesn't work here any more. But he does stop in from time to 
time. You see, he's a travelling smith these days. I could give him a message next time he passes by.’ 

"A message . . .' said Flavia. “Yes! We have an important message for him. If you see him, tell him to come to 
the Geminus Farm on the road to Stabia. We have work for him, don't we, Uncle Gaius? Important work.’ 


‘So the answer to the riddle was asine, “jackass”,' said Jonathan as they rode home in the cart. “How did you solye 
it?” 

‘Well, said Flavia, popping the last of a chick-pea pancake into her mouth. ‘When we had all the letters but one. 
I went through the alphabet: Abine, acine, and so forth.’ 

‘I did that, too, but I didn't get the answer. ..” 

‘I thought of asine, but it didn't make any sense,” said Flavia, ‘until we were in the smithy. Then I remembered 
the donkey Vulcan rides on, and I knew that must be the word." 

*Of course!’ Jonathan hit his forehead with the heel of his hand. “The missing letter is S which sounds like es — 
“bel”, “My second commands . , .” But what does it mean?" 

‘It's obviously a password or codeword of some sort,’ said Flavia. ‘It worked with the big blacksmith!’ 

‘I know that!" said Jonathan. *I mean: how does it help us find a treasure beyond imagining?” 

‘I don’t know,’ said Flavia. *But I'll bet Vulcan the blacksmith does.’ 


“This was an excellent idea.’ said Jonathan later that afternoon. He was testing the weight of a leafy branch. 

The four friends were back on the farm, in a fig tree so ancient that it had long ceased to bear fruit. From its 
upper branches came the liquid notes of Nubia’s flute. 

Jonathan pushed some large green leaves aside. ‘'Look!' he said. ‘From here we can see anyone coming to the 
farm, and anyone travelling on the road from Stabia to Pompeii. But they can't see us!” 

The old fig tree grew near the edge of an olive grove surrounded by Gaius's vineyards. 

‘My uncle says we can use those old planks in the tool-shed by the wine press,’ added Flavia, 

‘I’ve always wanted to build a tree fort,’ Jonathan said. ‘I'll draw up plans and we can take turns building it and 
keeping watch.’ 

Abruptly the flute music stopped and Lupus grunted urgently above them. All Jonathan could see of him were 
his grubby feet in their too-large sandals. 

“What is it, Lupus?” he asked. “Is Vulcan coming?” 

Lupus grunted no. The leaves parted and he pointed to the vines below them. 


“You see something in the vineyard?’ asked Flavia. 

Lupus grunted yes. 

“Behold!” said Nubia. “An orange tunic. But it is now gone.’ 

“Scuto!” scolded Flavia. ‘You're a pathetic watchdog!’ 

Scuto, tussling with the puppies in the shade beneath the fig tree, looked up at his mistress and wagged his tail. 

‘They're all useless,’ said Jonathan with a grin. ‘It couldn't have been one of my uncle’s slaves,’ mused Flavia, 
‘they all wear brown." 

‘Then it must have been someone spying on us!’ said Jonathan. “We'll have to keep a sharp lookout from now 
on. 


Over the next few days they spent every free minute working on the tree fort. 

At the hottest time of the day, when the adults bathed or napped. the four friends hurried to the leafy coolness of 
the fig tree to hammer planks, make rope ladders and watch for Vulcan's approach, Once they invited Miriam to 
help them, but she preferred to stay in the shady house and garden, picking flowers and weaving with Frustilla. 

Then, late one morning after their lessons, as they were hurrying off to the tree fort, Gaius's guard dog Ferox 
finally had his revenge. 

After the first evening, Scuto had been careful to give Ferox a wide berth. At first he had behaved in a sensible 
manner, hugging the farmyard wall fearfully. with his tail firmly between his legs. But as the days passed, his 
confidence increased. 

On the morning in question, Flavia's dog pranced into the farmyard with his tail held high, barked amiably at the 
hens and began to sniff out an interesting smell. As usual, Ferox shot to the end of his chain and erupted with a 
torrent of furious barks which Scuto totally ignored. Nose down, Flavia's dog continued to sniff closer and closer to 
the watchdog, now almost hysterical with rage. 

Ferox strained so hard at his collar that his eyes bulged from their sockets and his deep barks were reduced to 
wheezing gasps. Scuto wandered off nonchalantly, as if the slavering beast at the end of the iron chain were no more 
threatening than one of the brown hens. 

Then Scuto made his mistake. He squatted thoughtfully by the chicken coop, intending to relieve himself of 
some deep burden. This Ferox could not tolerate. With a last mighty effort, using every fibre of strength in his huge 
body, he pulled at his iron chain. After a moment there was metallic ping as a link of the chain broke. 

Like an arrow released from a bow, Ferox sped towards the hapless Scuto. 

Flavia had just turned back to cail her dog when she saw a golden-brown blur pursued by a huge black streak. 
They were heading through the vines, towards the coast, and in the time it took Flavia to blink, they had vanished 
from sight. 
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I: was easy enough to follow Ferox’s trail: the hound was dragging two yards of iron chain behind him. The four 
friends and their puppies tracked its snaking path in the dust between the vine rows. Flavia tried not to think of what 
Ferox might do to Scuto if he caught him. 

After half a mile, the trail emerged from the vineyard and ended at the coastal road which marked the border of 
her uncle's land. There was a distant rider approaching from the direction of Pompeii, but otherwise the road was 
empty. Across the road and set back from it were the imposing backs of opulent villas overlooking the bay. 

The road from Pompeii to Stabia was not wide, but it was well-paved, with tightly fitted hexagonal stones, The 
daily sea breeze had blown all the surface dust away, and the track left by Ferox’s chain ended there. 

‘Now where?’ said Flavia, close to tears. “Where could he be?" 

‘Behold! Nubia pointed. *Nipur something smells.’ 

Nipur had been sniffing round the base of a roadside shrine to the god Mercury on the other side of the road. 
Now he nosed his way through dried grasses and thistles towards the back of one of the seaside villas. 

The puppy led them to a high white wall with ancient cypress and cedar trees rising up behind it. In the centre of 
the garden wall was a solid-looking, wooden door with the words ‘DO NOT ENTER’ in faded red letters on the wall 
next to it, Despite the warning, a gap had been scraped in the earth beneath the door. 

Flavia uttered a cry, Half of Ferox protruded from this gap. The rear half. 

“Your dog is stuck,’ came a piping voice from above them. Flavia and her friends looked up in astonishment to 
see a small girl sitting on the high wall. half hidden in the shade of an umbrella pine. 

‘I've been waiting for you,’ remarked the girl, and added, ‘I thought this was the safest place." 

‘Have you seen another dog pass this way?’ called Flavia desperately. ‘One with curly light brown fur?” 

The little girl regarded Flavia with eyes as dark and bright as a sparrow's. She was barefoot and dressed in a 
bright orange tunic. 

‘Don't worry about Scuto. He's safe inside with my little sisters.’ 

Flavia whispered a prayer of thanks, 

‘Wait! cried Jonathan, ‘How did you know Scuto's name?" 

‘The same way I know you're Jonathan, and you're Flavia and Nubia and Lupus — 

“You're the one who's been spying on us!’ cried Flavia, 

The little girl smiled brightly. ‘Not spying exactly — just watching. My name is Clio.’ 

At the sound of their voices. Ferox had begun to squirm. He was wedged as tightly beneath the door as a cork in 
a wine skin. Clio grasped a pine branch and pulled herself up. ‘I'll get help,’ she offered. 

“Wait!” said Jonathan. ‘See if you can find some strong rope and — no! get a fishing net!” 

Clio grinned, nodded, and scampered off along the top of the high wall as confidently as if it were a broad 
pavement. Lupus watched her in admiration. 

As soon as she was out of sight, the four friends turned their gaze on Ferox, wedged beneath the door. Flavia 


almost felt sorry for him, but when he began to whimper and scrabble feebly with his hind legs the sight of his 
quivering black bottom reduced her to helpless laughter. 

Impulsively, Lupus picked up a piece of gravel and flicked it at the animal's vulnerable rear. 

“Lupus, don’t!" giggled Flavia nervously. "You'll just make him angrier!’ Lupus gave her an impish grin. He took 
another stone and fitted it into the sling Jonathan was teaching him to use, 

He had obviously been practising. 

The stone hit the watchdog squarely on the bottom. Ferox yelped like a puppy and they all collapsed with mirth, 

Suddenly, Ferox began to growl and squirm. This time he tried retreating. inching back towards his tormentors. 
And this time he succeeded. 


Nubia had seen this coming. 

As Ferox shook himself off and began to turn, she scooped up Nipur and thrust him at Flavia. 

“Hold puppies. Nobody is moving!" 

Jonathan nodded and clutched Tigris tightly. 

Ferox crouched. A low growl rumbled in his chest. 

But before he could leap, Nubia caught his gaze, held it and murmured soothing words in her own language. 

After a few moments, she slowly extended her hand — palm down — and took a small but confident step forward. 
Ferox growled again, but with less conviction. Nubia continued to reassure him. Presently. she took another step 
forward. The huge dog’s hackles gradually flattened and he rose from his crouching position. Nubia took another 
step. 

Ferox sniffed her fingertips, gave a half wag of his tail and allowed his gaze to flicker sideways for a moment. 
Without taking her eyes from Ferox's face, Nubia crouched and groped in the dust. When her hand closed around 
the metal links of his chain, she stood again and breathed a small sigh of relief. 

It was at that precise moment that Tigris, squirming in Jonathan's arms, uttered several sharp, defiant barks. 

Ferox crouched again, opened his dripping jaws and launched himself at Jonathan. 


Flavia screamed and Jonathan instinctively threw himself to one side, 

Nubia tried to hold the huge animal back, but was jerked off her feet as the iron chain whipped out of her grasp. 
Ferox's sharp teeth missed Tigris by a whisker. Snarling with rage, the big dog skidded in the dust and turned to 
attack again. 

As Ferox gathered himself to leap, something like a spear struck him hard on the side. It knocked him to the 
ground. A heavy oak staff lay in the dust beside the stunned dog. 

“Quickly!” called a man’s voice. ‘The net! Throw the net!’ 

Flavia looked up in time to see Clio standing on the wall above them. A motion of the girl’s arm unfurled a 
yellow fishing net. 

It floated to the ground. 

Clio’s aim was perfect: as Ferox struggled to his feet, the net enveloped him. 

Then Flavia saw a young man lunge forward, grasp the net and give it a deft tug. Ferox's legs flew out from 
under him. Confused and stunned, the big dog tried to right himself, but the more he thrashed, the more hopelessly 
entangled he became. 

‘Get right back, Lupus!” Jonathan scrambled to his feet. ‘He might still get loose! Tigris! Come here! You bad 
dog!’ Jonathan gave his puppy a fierce hug. 

Flavia helped Nubia up from the ground. “Are you all right?’ 

Nubia nodded, but she was trembling. 


The garden gate squeaked open and Clio rushed out, She stood with her hands on her hips, looking down at 
Ferox. *He's wrapped himself up as tightly as a sausage in a vine leaf,’ she observed. 

Lupus guffawed and Clio grinned at him. 

As Gaius’s watchdog thrashed furiously on the ground, Flavia looked up at the strong youth. He wore the one- 
sleeved tunic of a tradesman and had a chest and arms like Hercules. 

‘Thank you,’ she said solemnly, “You saved our lives,’ 

The young man limped cautiously towards Ferox to retrieve his staff. Flavia saw that one of his leather boots 
was an odd shape. Glancing back towards the road, she saw a donkey tethered to the shrine of Mercury. In its 
basket-pack were a workman's tools: tongs, a hammer and an axe, 

*Vulcan!’ she squealed, jumping up and down and pointing at him. ‘You're Vulcan the blacksmith!’ 
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cito had escaped Ferox only to be captured by Clio's younger sisters. They had pounced on him with cries of 
delight. After they had bathed, combed and brushed him, they had anointed him with scented oil. Clio rescued him 
just in time; her sisters had been about to tie pink ribbons to his fur. 

Now he hurried furtively through the vineyard, trailing a cloud of jasmine perfume and a small procession. 

First came the two puppies. stopping to roll in the dust whenever Scuto did. 

Then came Vulcan, riding his grey donkey and pulling Ferox — still cocooned in the yellow fishing net — on a 
makeshift stretcher of pine branches. Nubia walked beside Ferox. softly playing her flute. Whenever she stopped 
playing, the big dog began to thrash and moan. 

Clio had fallen into step beside Lupus, and was chattering away to him non-stop. waving her arms expansively. 

‘I wonder how long it will take Clio to realise that Lupus can't speak,” Flavia said to Jonathan with a grin. They 
took up the rear of the procession. 

One of her uncle’s field-slaves must have run ahead to alert the farm, for when they emerged from the vines, 
most of the household was waiting in the farmyard. 

Nubia’s flute music trailed off and Ferox began to moan again. 

“What happened?’ said Aristo, 

“Are you all right?’ asked Mordecai, 

“Where's Ferox?’ said Gaius. 

‘Uncle Gaius!” Flavia squealed. ‘Ferox broke his chain and we followed him to a villa and he got stuck but then 
he wiggled out and attacked us but Vulcan saved us!" 

‘Ferox broke his . . . Who?’ said Gaius. 

“Vulcan the blacksmith,’ said Flavia. “The one we've been looking for!" 

*You're Vulcan the blacksmith?” Gaius asked the youth on the donkey. 

But the young man did not reply. He was gazing over their heads, towards the garden. There was a look of awe 
on his face, as if he had seen something miraculous. Flavia and the others tumed to see what he was staring at. 

Miriam had just emerged from the garden, her arms full of ivy and fragrant honeysuckle. Dressed in a lavender 
stola, with her glossy, dark curls pinned up at the neck, Venus herself could not have looked more beautiful. 


Although the farmyard was like a furnace in the noonday heat, Flavia and her friends gathered round Vulcan to 
watch him mend Ferox’s chain. He was crouched over the chain with a pair of pliers. His one-sleeved tunic revealed 
tanned, oiled shoulders gleaming with sweat. The powerful muscles of his arms and chest bulged as he squeezed the 
link, 

“There. That should hold him." Vulcan glanced up at Jonathan and Lupus, who were gazing at him with open- 
mouthed admiration. "Could one of you bring me a cup of water? I’m very thirsty.’ 

The boys nodded and both ran off towards the house. 

Flavia couldn't take her eyes off the blacksmith. Somehow his neat head seemed all wrong on the powerful 


body. With his sensitive mouth and long eyelashes, it was as if a sculptor had wrongly put the head of a poet on the 
body of Hercules. His dark eyebrows met above his nose, giving his face a mournful, brooding look. 

And Flavia's gaze kept straying to the strangely shaped boot he wore on his right foot. 

Jonathan and Lupus ran empty-handed back out of the garden. ‘My sister's drawing cold water from the well,’ 
said Jonathan, 

Vulcan nodded and turned to Flavia’s uncle, who stood leaning against the shady doorway of the olive press. 
“You can put his collar on again, now.’ 

It had taken Gaius a good half hour to calm his dog and cut off the fishing net. 

‘I think I'll leave him in his kennel to calm down." Gaius stepped forward. "Thank you for saving the children, 
and for repairing his chain.’ 

The young blacksmith acknowledged Gaius’s thanks with a nod. He wiped the sweat from his forehead with the 
back of his forearm. 

Flavia was desperate to ask Vulcan about the riddle, but there were too many people within earshot, including 
Clio and some of her uncle's farm slaves. 

So she decided to try the codeword. 

*dsine! You jackass!" 

Vulcan turned slowly and looked at her, his eyes smouldering under his single eyebrow. Then he looked back at 
Miriam, coming towards him with a shy smile and a cup of cold water. 

Flavia shivered. It felt as if he had looked right through her. 

“Thank you,’ Vulcan said quietly to Miriam, and without taking his eyes from her face, he lifted the cup to his 
lips and drank. Jonathan’s sister lowered her gaze. 

The shrill cry of the cicadas had ceased some time earlier, and the hot afternoon seemed to be holding its breath. 
The only sound Flavia could hear was Vulcan swallowing great gulps of cold water. 

Suddenly, she felt dizzy and unbalanced, as if she were about to faint. She gasped and reached out for Nubia, 
who reached for her in the same moment, Clutching at each other, the two girls looked up just in time to see Miriam 
fall forward into Vulcan’s arms! 


“What in Hades?’ Jonathan fay flat on his back in the dust, and wondered why Vulcan was holding his sister. 

It felt as if the farmyard court had been given a brisk shake by a giant’s hand. They had all staggered, Jonathan 
and Clio had fallen down. Doves exploded out of the dovecote and the hens ran clucking out of their coop. In their 
stables the horses whinnied and in the garden the dogs began to bark. 

Vulcan gently set Miriam back on her feet. Her face was as pale as alabaster. 

Fine dust from the farmyard had risen in a golden cloud. Now it began to settle again. 

“Earth tremor,’ explained Flavia’s uncle, helping Clio up. He extended his hand to Jonathan and pulled him to his 
feet. ‘Nothing to worry about. We've had quite a few minor quakes this summer. That one wasn’t too bad. All the 
same, Xanthus and I had better have a quick look round the farm to make sure nothing's been damaged. Xanthus!” 
he called. 

Gaius turned away and then turned back. 

‘I imagine you're all feeling a bit shaken. Miriam, perhaps you could ask Frustilla to prepare lunch now? I'll join 
you presently, Vulcan and Clio, 1 hope you'll both join us." 


Lupus followed Vulcan through the garden, admiring the smith’s muscular back and wondering why he limped. 
Jonathan's father must have wondered the same thing, for as Vulcan came into the dining-room, Mordecai stepped 


forward with a look of concern on his face: 


“You've hurt yourself. You're limping.’ 

Vulcan looked flustered. ‘It's nothing. I’ve had it from birth.’ 

*Please,' insisted the doctor. He gestured for Vulcan to recline and then nodded at Miriam. who had just come in 
with a copper pitcher and basin. She poured a stream of water onto her father’s hands, catching the overflow in the 
basin. Mordecai dried his hands on the linen napkin over her arm. Then he turned back to Vulcan, who was reclining 
on one of the low couches. 

Lupus and the others tried to see what Mordecai was doing, but he kept his back to them and allowed his loose 
blue robes to screen Vulcan's foot from their view. Lupus saw the doctor put the blacksmith’s boot on the floor and 
bend his turbaned head over the foot. 

‘Ah,’ murmured Mordecai, almost to himself, ‘Clubfoot. Not a terribly bad case . . .' He examined it for a few 
minutes and then helped Vulcan put the boot back on. 

‘This could have been corrected shortly after birth, when your bones were still soft.’ He dipped his hands in the 
basin and then turned back, drying them on a napkin. ‘It could have been corrected! Did your parents not know 
that?’ 

Tears filled Vulcan's eyes, but they did not spill over. His voice was steady as he looked up at Mordecai. 

‘I don’t know who my parents are, sir. 1 was abandoned at birth.’ 
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Fisi felt miserable. She had called a poor, orphaned, clubfoot a jackass? How could she ever ask him about the 
treasure now? 

Listlessly, she pushed some black olives around the rim of her dish. It was terribly hot and suddenly she had no 
appetite. 

Her uncle Gaius strode in from his inspection of the farm and quickly rinsed his hands in the copper basin. He 
threw himself on the couch next to Aristo and helped himself to a slice of cheese. 

‘Not too much damage to the farm,” he remarked through his first mouthful. *A few shattered roof tiles and a 
crack in the olive press. I’m glad you got our message, Vulcan, 1 really could do with the services of a blacksmith 
for a few days. 1 hope you don't mind staying in the slave quarters?’ 

‘Not at all.’ said the smith, with a quick glance at Miriam. 

There was another pause. 

Nubia broke the silence, “Are you the god Vulcan from Muntulumpus?’ 

Vulcan almost smiled. 

“No. Vulcan is just my nickname. It’s not hard to guess how I got it. I don't like it, but it's something I have to 
live with.” 

Flavia swallowed. If he didn't like being called Vulcan, he probably didn't like being called a jackass. 

The smith took a small piece of cheese and then put it down again. *1 don't know my real name," he said. ‘They 
say a slave-girl found me wrapped in swaddling clothes beside the banks of the river Sarnus. She gave me to her 
master and he gave me to one of his freedmen, a blacksmith. My adoptive parents didn’t mind my foot. They loved 
me as if] had been their own son and they gave me the name Lucius. But no one has called me that since my parents 
died.’ 

‘I'm adopted, too,” said Clio, She was sitting at the table between Lupus and Flavia. "We're all adopted. All nine 
of us.” 

‘Extraordinary,’ murmured Mordecai, and then to Vulcan. “Please continue.’ 

‘There's not much more to tell. We moved to Rome when I was still a baby. I grew up there. My father taught me 
to be a blacksmith and my mother taught me how to read and write. They died a year ago, when I was sixteen. After 
I settled their affairs, I moved back here to search for my real parents.’ 

‘My real parents are dead," said Clio, taking a handful of olives. "Father says they died in a plague. I never even 
knew them.’ 

“Do you want revenge on your parents for abandoning you?’ Jonathan asked Vulcan. 

‘Jonathan!’ chided Mordecai. 

Vulcan lowered his head and then looked at Jonathan from under his long eyelashes. 

‘No. I don't want revenge. I have forgiven my true parents. But I want to find them. That's why I came back to 
Pompeii. For the past year I have looked everywhere in the town, but haven't found them yet. So when Brutus the 


travelling blacksmith died last month, I bought his donkey. Now I can visit all the farms and villages in the area. If 
my parents are still here, 1 know I will find them!’ The muscles of his arm bulged as he clenched his fist. 

“But how will you recognise them?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘I believe..." said Vulcan, and stopped. ‘I don't know.’ he said finally, “but I must find them. I must!” 


“Why haven't you asked Vulcan about the treasure yet?" Jonathan asked Flavia after lunch. 

They had taken Clio to the tree fort, while the adults were having their midday siesta. Jonathan sat cross-legged 
on the newly-built wooden platform, He was sharpening the point of an arrow with a small knife. 

‘Treasure?’ came Clio’s voice from the leaves above. “What treasure?" 

Flavia rolled her eyes at Jonathan. “That's one reason I haven't mentioned it! Also, I think he’s angry with me for 
calling him a jackass.” 

“That was pretty . . - bold of you,” admitted Jonathan. 

‘Treasure? said Clio again, and jumped onto the platform beside Flavia. 

So Flavia told Clio all about the riddle and the treasure. 

“That's why you called him a jackass,” said Clio, and tipped her head to one side. “Who did you say gave you the 
riddle?” 

“Our friend Pliny. He's a famous admiral who's written dozens of books.” 

“He told us about the riddle because we saved his life.’ added Jonathan. 

Clio’s eyes sparkled. *Is he a fat old man with white hair and a funny voice?’ 

Lupus barked with laughter from his treetop perch, and Nubia giggled behind her hand. 

“He's not fat!’ cried Flavia, sitting up a little straighter. *He's just a bit . . . stout.” 

*Do you know him?" Jonathan asked Clio. 

‘Of course’ she chirped. “He knows my parents and often stays at our villa. In fact, he's coming to dinner in a 
few days.’ 

“He is?’ cried Flavia, ‘I wish we could come, too. Then we could tell him we've found his blacksmith and almost 
solved the riddle!” 

Clio looked at Flavia with her bright black eyes and tipped her chin up decisively. ‘Then I'll send you all an 
invitation.” 

‘In that case,” said Flavia. ‘we'd better find out about the treasure!’ 


“You'll find the blacksmith in the toolshed by the wine cellar,’ said Xanthus the farm manager, 

Flavia knew the toolshed. It was a dark, cool room full of pruning hooks, plough shares, hoes, picks and various 
pieces of tackle for cart and horse. When they opened the battered wooden door and peeped in, Vulcan was nowhere 
in sight, But someone had been there recently, The puppies pushed through Flavia's legs and sniffed round a newly 
cleared space and a half-built brick furnace against one wall. 

‘Shhh!’ said Jonathan suddenly, ‘Do you hear that?’ 

They all listened. From the cellars on the other side of the toolshed came a bubbling groan, interspersed with 
curses and mutters. 

‘It's horrible,” said Clio. "What is it?" 

A shudder shook Nubia and she gripped Flavia's arm. 

Even Scuto whimpered. 

Jonathan swallowed and looked at them. *It sounds like someone is being murdered!’ 
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Fivi laughed. ‘Don’t worry,’ she said. ‘It’s just the grape juice in the barrels. It makes that noise as it turns into 
wine. Sometimes the barrels practically shout. Come on!’ 

She led them across the beaten earth floor of the toolshed and pushed open the door to the cellars. It was a vast 
room with thick walls: cool, dark and musty. As they stepped inside, the damp scent of fermenting wine filled 
Flavia's nostrils and made her slightly dizzy. 

Vulcan was there in the gloom, leaning on his staff and speaking quietly to three farm-slaves. When he saw 
Flavia he stopped talking to them. 

‘We were just getting more bricks,” he said to Flavia, and nodded towards a pile of bricks. The three slaves 
hurriedly began taking bricks for the furnace back into the toolshed. Vulcan limped to the doorway to supervise 
them. 

‘Did you want me?" he said to Flavia. Although his voice was soft, his dark eyebrows made him look quite stern. 

The farm-slaves were passing bricks through the doorway. Behind them the wine in the barrels snarled and 
groaned. Despite herself, Flavia shivered, too. 

“No, it doesn't matter," she said, backing out of the room. ‘It can wait.’ 

“What's the matter?’ said Jonathan, a minute later. “Why didn't you ask him about the treasure?’ 

“Um... the slaves,” said Flavia. ‘I couldn't ask him in front of them. We'll have to get him alone.’ 

But as the day progressed the young blacksmith always had at least one slave nearby and Flavia had to resign 
herself to waiting. 


That night Flavia dreamt of her dead mother Myrtilla. 

In her dream, they were back in her garden in Ostia, on a summer’s evening. Her mother and father sat beneath 
the fig tree by the fountain, laughing, talking and watching Flavia play with the twins, now Lupus's age. 

Flavia had woken at the darkest hour, full of despair, knowing that her mother and dead brothers were only 
shadows. wandering the cold grey Underworld and chirping like bats. She had tried to replace that terrible image 
with her dream of them all in a secret, safe and sunny garden. But it was no good. Hot tears squeezed out from the 
comers of Flavia’s eyes, wetting her cheeks and running down into her ears. As she stared into the darkness she 
knew that she would give all the treasure in the world, everything she had, even her life, if only she could make that 
dream come true. 


The morning of the Vinalia — the late summer wine festival — dawned a glorious pink and blue, but Flavia awoke 
feeling drained after her restless night. Nubia and the dogs were already up. presumably gone to breakfast. 
Listlessly, Flavia splashed lukewarm water on her face from the jug in the corner and padded out to the garden for 
lessons, 

The others were crowding round the wrought-iron table examining something. Even the dogs seemed interested. 
As Flavia approached, Nubia lifted her neat, dark head and called out: 


‘Flavia! Come see what appears outside Miriam!” 

Flavia sighed and quickened her step. The others moved aside to let her see. 

On the table was a small wooden cage with a tiny door on one side and a handle on top. Inside perched a bright- 
eyed little sparrow. 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia. “He's lovely! Where did he come from?’ 

“He just appeared outside Miriam's bedroom door this morning!” said Jonathan, and added, ‘Aristo says it means 
Miriam has an admirer!’ 

“Who is it. Miriam?’ asked Flavia; already her dream was fading. “Who is your admirer?” 

Miriam flushed. ‘I don’t know." 

Aristo smiled at Miriam. *A sparrow is the traditional gift of a man to his sweetheart,’ he said. ‘The poet Catullus 
even wrote a poem about a sparrow that he gave to his beloved. He talks about the little bird on his girlfriend’s lap, 
hopping about now here and now there." 

‘Oh, do you think it's tame?’ breathed Flavia. 

“Probably,” said Aristo, “Shall we see?’ 

He eased open the delicate cage door and held his forefinger just outside. The sparrow cocked his head and 
regarded the large finger with a bright eye. He hopped to the door and cheeped. Then he hopped onto Aristo's finger. 
Flavia started to squeal with excitement, but Nubia put a restraining hand on her arm. 

Very slowly, Miriam put her elegant white finger next to Aristo's, so that they barely touched, Afler a moment, 
the sparrow hopped on to Miriam's finger. Scuto, his eyes fixed on this feathered morsel, gave a wistful whine. 

‘Oh!’ giggled Miriam. *He tickles.” 

‘Sit down.’ whispered Jonathan. “See if he hops on your lap now here and now there!" 

“Not with the dogs licking their chops like that.’ Flavia laughed. 

‘I take dogs away.’ said Nubia solemnly, 

‘TI come with you.’ Flavia felt much more cheerful. Now she had two mysteries to uncover: Vulcan's treasure, 
and the identity of Miriam's secret admirer, 


There were many things Nubia did not understand about the new land she lived in. 

When Flavia's uncle took them all into Pompeii later that morning to celebrate the Vinalia, Nubia did not 
understand why the priest on the temple steps crushed a handful of grapes over the bleeding carcass of a lamb. 
When they went to the theatre, she did not understand why the men on the stage wore masks while the women in the 
audience left their faces uncovered. 

Afterwards, when they returned to the farm, she did not understand why on this particular day they ate roast 
lamb outside, sitting on old carpets near the vines beneath the shadows of the olive grove. She did not understand 
how Flavia could hand her uncle a piece of bread with the left hand. In her country this was a grave insult, for the 
left hand was used to wipe the bottom. And she did not think she would ever understand how the Romans could 
allow a wise old woman like Frustilla to wait on strong young men like Aristo and Vulcan. 

But one thing Nubia did understand was the look between a girl and her lover. She had seen the same look many 
times at the spice market, when all the clans met together to trade. 

By the end of the day, as they all walked back through the cool vine rows beneath the pale green sky of dusk, 
Nubia knew not only that Miriam was in love, but with whom. 
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Ci had promised them an invitation to the dinner party and sure enough, just as they finished their music lesson 
the next morning, they heard a banging on the rarely-used front door. Presently a spotty teenaged slave in a white 
tunic wandered into the garden. For a few moments he stared at Miriam open-mouthed. Then he remembered 
himself. 

Gaius and Mordecai appeared in the library doorway as the young slave recited his message in a loud voice: 

“Titus Tascius Pomponianus invites his neighbour Gaius Flavius Geminus Senior to dinner at the Villa 
Pomponiana. 

‘Please bring your family and house guests to my home at the tenth hour tomorrow for a light dinner, The starter 
will be mussels in sweet wine sauce and the main course a fine turbot caught only yesterday, There'll be quails’ 
eggs. camel's cheese and imported Greek olives. 

"My children will play music for your entertainment and our guest of honour will be the Admiral Pliny, on active 
command of the fleet at Misenum.’ 

The slave glanced at Miriam, licked his lips nervously and continued, 

‘My young mistress Clio Pomponiana adds that the young ladies of Gaius's household are invited to bathe .. .' 
here the young slave’s voice broke and he continued an octave higher, *. . , to bathe with her at the ninth hour in the 
private baths of the villa.’ 

‘I think he means us,’ Flavia giggled to Nubia and Miriam. 

‘Can we go. father?’ Miriam said. “Tomorrow’s the Sabbath." 

“Is the villa near enough to walk to?” asked Mordecai. 

‘Easily.’ said Gaius. 

Mordecai smiled. “Very well. I should like to meet Admiral Pliny again.’ 

“Tell your master we accept his kind invitation with pleasure,’ said Gaius with a solemn bow. 

After the blushing slave left, Flavia’s uncle clapped his hands and rubbed them together energetically, “Tascius 
has been in that villa for over a year and this is the first invitation I’ve had, | owe it all to you and your friends, 
Flavia!" 


Flavia still hadn’t been able to get Vulcan on his own, but the next moming there was another clue about Miriam's 
secret admirer. 

Jonathan's sister had just set the breakfast platter on the table. She was wearing a grey-blue stola with a lilac 
shawl tied round her slender waist, humming to herself. Flavia sighed: she would never be that elegant and graceful. 

Suddenly Jonathan caught his sister’s wrist and held it for a moment. Miriam was wearing a silver bracelet set 
with amethysts, 

“It’s beautiful,’ said Flavia. ‘Is it new?’ 

Miriam blushed and then nodded. 

“Who gave it to you?’ asked Jonathan sharply. 


Miriam shrugged. 

‘It appears outside your bedroom?’ Nubia asked. 

Miriam nodded. 

“Why are you getting all these presents?" scowled Jonathan. Flavia knew his nightmares had put him in a bad 
mood, 

In the fig tree above them a bird trilled sweetly as Aristo rushed into the garden. He looked sleepy and rumpled, 
but handsome in a fawn coloured tunic with matching lace-up boots. 

If Miriam was silver, thought Flavia, Aristo was bronze. 

‘Sorry,’ he said, pulling back his chair. ‘I had a broken night, and I'm afraid I overslept.’ He glanced at Miriam. 


‘Lovely bracelet,” he said. ‘Is it new?’ 


Later that day, a few hours after noon, Nubia ran into the garden from the farmyard. As the gate banged shut, Flavia 
looked up from Pliny’s scroll of famous mysteries. The boys had taken the dogs hunting and all the adults were still 
resting after lunch. 

“Vulcan is in the stables,” said Nubia breathlessly. “Being all alone.’ 

“At last!" said Flavia. She left the scroll on the table and ran after Nubia. 

Vulcan nodded at the girls as they pushed open the stable door. He had taken his donkey from one of the stalls 
and was grooming it. 

Nubia went straight to the creature to watch Vulcan brush it, but Flavia hoisted herself up on one of the stalls, 
and drummed her feet on the wooden half-door. She hoped he’d forgiven her for calling him a jackass in front of 
Miriam. 

“Vulcan .. .* She casually nibbled a piece of straw, ‘have you ever met Admiral Pliny?" 

‘I don't think so.’ Vulcan was brushing the donkey's back with long firm strokes. 

‘He knows you." 

Thin shafts of golden sunlight pierced the dusty air and made coins of light on the stable floor, There was a 
pungent smell of sweet hay and sour mash, of horse dung and saddle oil. 

“I might have met him,’ said the smith carefully, ‘Many of the rich and famous have summer houses in Pompeii.’ 

Flavia took a deep breath. ‘Do you remember giving any of them a riddle?’ 

Vulcan stopped brushing and looked up at her, ‘So that’s why you called me a jackass . . .’ 

‘Pliny said you told him that solving the “jackass riddle” would lead to “a treasure beyond imagining” . . .' 

Vulcan handed Nubia the curry comb and indicated that she should take over. Nubia happily brushed the 
donkey's velvet-grey coat, 

‘I call him Modestus,’ Vulcan said, stroking the donkey's long nose, “because he is a humble creature. He will 
carry any burden you care to put on him. At the baker's, he will patiently circle a millstone for his whole life, never 
complaining, just walking. And in the spring. when the donkey gets a new coat, there is a cross on his back. See? 
Just there where Nubia is brushing. The cross, too, is a symbol of sacrifice and submission, ' 

Nubia stopped brushing for a moment. “What is submission?’ she asked. 

‘It’s when you allow people to do things to you even though you are strong enough to resist. Like some slaves.” 

Vulcan turned to Flavia. 

“The donkey is also a symbol of peace. If a king rides on a horse, that means he comes to make war. But if he 
rides on a donkey, he comes in peace.” 

Flavia frowned and jumped down off her perch. 

“But how does the donkey lead to treasure?’ 

Vulcan turned his dark eyes on her. “You seem to be a rich girl, Flavia Gemina. You are of good birth. You have 


your own slave. Why do you need riches?’ 

The question stumped Flavia. 

‘Tell me, Flavia Gemina,” continued Vulcan, folding his muscular arms. “What would be your greatest treasure?’ 

‘A roomful of giant rubies and emeralds and pearls. And gold coins .. ." 

‘That's what most people say. But think again. What, for you, would be the best treasure, a real treasure, a 
treasure beyond imagining?’ 

Behind Flavia the stable door squeaked open and Vulcan looked over her shoulder. His expression changed. 

Flavia turned to see Miriam standing in the stable doorway, She was wearing her prettiest violet stola with an 
apricot shawl. “Hello, Vulcan.” she said softly. and then to the girls, ‘I've been looking for you everywhere. It's 
almost the ninth hour and time for us to go to Clio’s. If we don't hurry, we'll be late!’ 


Flavia, Nubia and Miriam hurried through the hot vmeyards and across the coastal road to find Clio waiting by the 
back gate of the Villa Pomponiana. An older girl stood beside her. 

‘Oh good! You're here,” cried Clio. ‘I was beginning to worry .. . This is Thalia, my eldest sister. She's fourteen. 
That's about your age isn’t it, Miriam?’ 

Miriam nodded. 

*Thalia’s engaged to be married!” said Clio. “Show them your ring.’ 

With her protruding eyes and wide mouth, Thalia reminded Flavia of a cheerful frog. She proudly held out her 
left hand and they all admired her engagement ring: two clasped hands engraved in a garnet. Then Thalia took 
Miriam's arm and led the way through the shady garden to the bath complex, 

Entering the baths of the Villa Pomponiana was like stepping underwater, Painted fish swam across blue walls. 
On the floor, black and white mosaic tritons pursued laughing sea nymphs. The girls stripped off, and two female 
bath-slaves took their clothes to be hung, brushed and scented. 

Shyly at first, the naked girls made a circuit of the four rooms. 

In the first room, they soaked in a green marble pool full of warm, vanilla-scented water. Then they moved into 
the steam room, where they sat for as long as they could bear on hot cedarwood benches, After the cold plunge they 
hurried into the last room, where the two slave-girls were waiting with soft linen bath-sheets. 

The solarium, with its thick glass skylight, marble slabs and resting couches, was where bathers were scraped, 
massaged, manicured and coiffed. It led back into the warm room, and the circuit could be done all over again, 

Once relatively dry, the girls rubbed scented oil over their bodies. 

“Your heels are a bit rough,” commented Thalia, eyeing Flavia's feet. “Would you like Gerta to pumice them?" 

“What's pumice?’ 

‘It’s a special stone imported from Sicily,’ said Thalia, beckoning one of the slaves with her finger. 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia, taking the small grey brick. ‘It’s so light! But it's hard. It looks like an old sponge!’ She let 
Nubia hold it and then gave it back to Gerta. 

‘It tickles!’ Flavia laughed as the slave-girl briskly rubbed the pumice-stone against her heel, but afterwards her 
heels felt silky smooth. She lay back on one of the couches, wrapped in a soft linen bath-sheet, and as she waited her 
turn for a massage she pondered Vulcan’s question. 

Presently the bath-slaves proved their skill as hairdressers. Quickly and confidently, one pinned up Miriam's 
cloud of black curls in a simple but beautiful style and the other arranged Thalia’s rather frizzy brown hair to look 
almost as elegant as Miriam's. Nubia watched them with interest. 

When their hair was done, Thalia looked at Miriam and sighed. ‘You're disgustingly beautiful,” she said 
cheerfully. ‘I'll bet you could win any man you wanted to." 

‘Miriam already has dozens of admirers!’ said Flavia, She tried to look at Thalia without moving her head 


because Gerta had begun to arrange her hair. “Someone gave Miriam a sparrow and a bracelet and all my uncle’s 
farm-slaves stare whenever she goes by.’ 

“Are you in love, Miriam?" 

Miriam blushed. 

‘Don’t try to hide it,” said Thalia. ‘I can always tell.” 

Miriam gaye a tiny nod. 

Flavia jerked her head round and she got an ivory hairpin in her scalp. 

‘Ow! You're in love? Who ts he, Miriam?" 

But at that moment the table began to shake and tremble. Flavia stared as a bronze hand-mirror shimmied across 
its surface, slid over the edge and clattered onto the mosaic floor. Her chair was shaking, too, She was just about to 
ask the slave-girl to stop when Thalia screamed, 

‘Earthquake! Run! Run for your lives!’ 
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Crean and perfumed, but naked apart from the bath-sheets clutched round them, the girls stood in the hot courtyard 
while the villa shuddered around them. 

‘Father! Help!” screamed Thalia. "FATHER!" 

Within moments, a man with fierce eyebrows and short grizzled hair rushed into the courtyard. The quake had 
obviously interrupted his preparations, too, He was wearing a tunic, but he was barefoot and his toga was slung over 
his shoulder like a blanket. 

‘Don't panic, girls!’ he commanded. ‘Remain in the open. Nothing to be frightened of. Just a tremor. Look! It’s 
over already.’ 

Thalia had thrown herself sobbing into her father’s arms. 

‘There, there. Told you not to worry about these tremors. Look! Clio’s not afraid . . .' He held Thalia at arm's 
length and examined her red and swollen face, ‘Better now, my beauty?" 

Thalia sniffed and nodded, and her father turned to Flavia and Miriam. 

“Hello, girls!’ His broad smile revealed a finely crafted set of wooden false teeth. “Titus Tascius Pomponianus. 
master of this household. Sorry your bath was interrupted by tremors. They're common in this part of the world. 
Now. I suggest you put some clothes on. The other guests have arrived. Nearly time for dinner!” 


The vast, airy dining room of the Villa Pomponiana was open on three sides. Its roof was supported by tall white 
columns with painted black bases. Gauzy linen curtains could be drawn to dim the room if the light was too bright. 
but now the setting sun was screened by seaside pines, so the curtains were open. 

Flavia's jaw dropped as she gazed out between the columns. 

The view was stunning. A sloping lawn glowed yellow-green in the late afternoon sunlight and drew her gaze 
down to the indigo blue bay with Mount Vesuvius beyond, 

As she tumed away from the view, Flavia saw that everyone else was already there. Lupus and Jonathan, dressed 
in their best white tunics, were seated at a large marble table with seven dark-haired girls. Mordecai, Aristo and her 
uncle were reclining. And there was another familiar face. 

‘Admiral Pliny!’ 

The admiral was just as Flavia remembered him: plump and cheerful, with a white fringe of hair and intelligent 
black eyes. His faded purple tunic was the same one he'd worn at his Laurentum villa, and the same Greek scribe 
stood behind him with a portable ink pot. 

‘Flavia Gemina!” wheezed Pliny. ‘How delightful to see you again.’ 

Flavia flushed with pleasure. delighted that the admiral had remembered her name. 

“Admiral Pliny, we've solved your riddle and found — hey!’ A steward was guiding her firmly towards the table 
and Pliny had turned away to speak with Tascius. 

‘Flavia, Miriam and Nubia, I'd like you to meet my sisters,” said Clio. ‘Melpomene, Calliope, Euterpe. 
Terpsichore, Erato, Polyhymnia, and — Urania leave Lupus alone! Besides, that's my seat, so move over!’ 


“Your sisters are named after the nine muses?’ asked Flavia as she took her seat. 

Clio nodded and turned to Lupus. ‘f'm named after the muse of history.’ 

Three female kitchen-slaves padded back and forth across the room, bringing in appetisers and wine. The 
prettiest one handed out fragrant garlands of dark ivy and miniature white roses. There were garlands on nineteen 
heads. and a twentieth garland lay between Pliny and Tascius on the central couch. It should have adomed the head 
of Tascius’s wife, but she was late returning from an outing. 

Frog-faced Thalia was the only daughter old enough to recline. She had found a place on the couch beside 
Aristo. Flavia noticed that although she was engaged, she kept fluttering her eyelashes at him. 

Behind each of the three couches stood a slave, ready to cut meat from the bone, retrieve a fallen napkin, refill 
the empty wine-cups or, in the admiral's case, take notes. 

“You must forgive me.’ Pliny announced to the company in his light voice, "if I dictate the occasional line to my 
scribe. I am completing a study of Roman religion and have vowed to finish it before the Saturnalia four months 
hence.’ 

Tascius showed his wooden teeth in a rather stiff smile. "We know you hate being separated from your stylus and 
tablets, admiral.’ He turned to the others. “The admiral's written seven complete works. At least a hundred scrolls 
altogether. His first book was a biography of my father. That's how we met.’ 

Pliny waggled his forefinger. “Not quite accurate, my dear Titus. My first book was a manual on how to throw 
javelin from horseback.’ 

‘I know the one.’ said Flavia's uncle from his couch. ‘It was required reading when I did my military service.’ 

Pliny looked pleased. *1 dare say the book I'm writing now will be my greatest yet. My Natural History was 
only thirty-seven volumes, This is now approaching fifty.” 

He paused as the slave-girls served the starters; honey-glazed quails’ eggs in fish sauce, squares of camels’-milk 
cheese and purple olives from Kalamata. 

As the others ate, Clio stood up to sing. She was accompanied by Erato on the lyre, and her younger sister 
Melpomene on the double flute, Clean and with her hair pinned up. Clio looked like a different person. Her voice 
was high and sweet, and as she confidently sang a popular song called ‘The Raven and the Dove’, the diners nodded 
their approval at one another. 

Tascius gazed at his adopted daughters affectionately and when Clio finished singing he clapped almost as 
enthusiastically as Lupus. 


“Tell us how you come to have such a large family,’ Flavia’s uncle Gaius said to Tascius, when the applause had died 
down. "And such a talented one!’ 

The former soldier rubbed the palm of his hand over his short cropped hair, 

‘My wife.” he said. “All due to her soft heart. We had a baby, but he was stolen in infancy. Slave-traders, we 
presume. Never received a ransom note.’ 

“Your baby was stolen?’ cried Flavia, sitting up straight. “How did it happen?’ She noticed her uncle Gaius 
shaking his head at her and frowning. But Tascius didn't seem offended. 

“We were at our Herculaneum villa.” he said. “Rectina — my wife — was sleeping in her bedroom with the baby. 
We think there were two of them. One must have passed the baby through the window to his accomplice. When 
Rectina woke from her nap, the baby was gone. We punished the household slaves, posted a reward, but he was 
never found,’ 

‘It was a boy?’ Flavia asked, ignoring her uncle's warning scowl. 

“Yes” said Tascius. ‘Just a few weeks old. Rectina was devastated,’ 

‘ apologise for my niece's curiosity,’ said Gaius, “As your guests it’s not —" 


‘No, no. Not offended, Reason my wife and 1 adopted all these beautiful children. At first we thought we could 
have others. But they never came. A few years after we lost our son, Rectina brought home a baby girl. An orphan. I 
called her Thalia.’ He smiled at his eldest daughter. 

“After that, people kept bringing us abandoned children. I'm a keen musician, Named my girls after the Muses 
and taught them how to play.” 

‘Don’t you have any sons?’ asked Jonathan. 

“Baby boys aren't often abandoned,’ said Tascius. ‘Besides, we always hoped to find our own son." 

He was interrupted by murmurs of approval as the three serving-girls struggled into the dining-room with the 
main course: an enormous turbot on a silver platter. 


‘Excuse me,” Pliny said, licking creamy dill sauce from his thumb. “This delicious turbot has just reminded me of 
something.’ 

He snapped his fingers and said over his shoulder, *Phrixus. New heading: the Vulcanalia. Vulcan, the god of fire 
and the forge. is important in the months of late summer, when the ground is driest and a careless spark can set a 
granary on fire and destroy its contents in minutes. During his festival — the Vulcanalia — living fish are thrown on a 
fire as a substitute for the life of each person. The festival is particularly prominent in the town of Ostia, whose 
many granaries are the basis of its wealth.” 

“We celebrate the Vulcanalia, too,’ said Tascius. ‘It’s the day after tomorrow, Why don't you join us, admiral? 
Why don’t you all come along?’ 

He looked around at them. “We hold the fish sacrifice down on the beach. I'm the priest of Vulcan for this 
region. Because the god requires only the lives of the fish and not their flesh, we provide plenty of wine and make 
quite a feast of it. Everyone comes, rich and poor.’ 

“Why, yes!’ The admiral clapped his hands in delight. “I'd love to come. 

“And we will bring Vulcan,’ announced Flavia, 

They all stared at her. 

*Do you mean a statue of the god?” Tascius frowned. 

‘I do believe she means the blacksmith they call Vulcan," said Admiral Pliny in his breathy voice, dabbing his 
mouth with a napkin. “Have you located him?’ 

Flavia nodded, “We solved the riddle you gave us and we found the blacksmith named Vulcan.” 

‘Remarkable!’ said the admiral. “And the treasure?” 

“Well,” said Flavia. “We're not exactly sure what the treasure is yet... . But Vulcan's at our farm right now." 

‘I look forward to seeing him again,’ said the admiral. ‘Now, Flavia Gemina, tell us how you and your friends 
solved the riddle.’ 
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Tis sun had long set and the white columns surrounding the dining-room glowed gold in the light of a dozen oil- 
lamps. Through the columns and beyond the pine torches which illuminated the lawn, the bay gleamed like wet 
black marble, reflecting a thousand spangles of light. It was difficult to see where the lights of luxury villas stopped 
and the stars began. 

Tascius had just ordered torch-bearing slaves to escort Gaius's party home and everyone was rising from couch 
and chair, when a tall woman in a peacock blue stola and black shawl swept into the room. 

“So sorry I’m late, everyone.” she said in a gracious, well-modulated voice. ‘I've been settling affairs at my 
villa.’ She was a dark, attractive woman in her early forties, with a straight nose, long eyelashes and dark hair piled 
high in a complicated arrangement of curls. 

‘My dear Pliny.’ She kissed the admiral's cheek, then turned to smile at Gaius and Mordecai. 

*“Rectina,' said Tascius. “Don't believe you've met our neighbours. Gaius Flavius Geminus. Owns the estate 
which backs onto our villa. His niece Flavia. His guest Doctor Mordecai ben Ezra .. .* 

Flavia stared at Rectina. There was something terribly familiar about her. She was certain she had seen her 


before. But where? 


In the middle of the night, Jonathan woke Flavia. He nudged her shoulder, careful not to spill any of the hot oil from 
his clay lamp. 

“What? What is it, Jonathan?’ she mumbled. *Have you had another nightmare?’ 

Jonathan shook his head and put his finger to his lips. ‘Lupus has something to show you." 

At the foot of Flavia's low bed, Scuto blinked and yawned. Then he rested his head on his paws and sighed. 
Nubia yawned, too. She pushed back her covers. rose stretching and sat beside Flavia. 

‘Go on Lupus, show them.’ whispered Jonathan. Lupus emerged from the shadows by the door and squatted 
beside Flavia's bed. He flipped open his wax tablet and began to draw. 

“You've drawn Vulcan!" Flavia yawned. ‘It’s good!” 

“He's not finished." said Jonathan. “Watch.” 

Lupus glanced round at them, eyes glittering sea-green in the flickering lamplight, With a few strokes of the 
stylus he made Vulcan's mouth fuller and more feminine and thinned out the eyebrows. Finally he added elaborately 
curled hair and a head scarf. 

‘Great Neptune's beard!" said Flavia. “With that mouth and hair, Vulcan looks just like Clio’s mother . . , her 
adoptive mother, | mean.’ 

*Rectina,’ said Jonathan. 

“But that can only mean — 

Jonathan nodded. *Rectina must be Vulcan's mother and — 

*Tascius must be his father!’ cried Flavia. *We've found Vulcan's long-lost parents!’ 


Long after Nubia's breathing had become slow and regular again, Flavia lay awake thinking about the plan she had 
devised. 

She was far too excited to sleep. 

Besides, she needed to use the latrine. 

She got up and padded soundlessly through the atrium and into the kitchen. Ashes still glowed deep red on the 
hearth but they didn't provide much light. Flavia felt her way through to the latrine, with its polished wooden seat 
and hole. 

She was just coming back out of the kitchen when she heard a noise — the sound of footsteps and the garden 
gate. 

It must be Miriam's secret admirer leaving another token of his love! 

The sky above the garden was charcoal grey, with one or two stars still burning faintly in the west. The chill 
breeze that often heralded sunrise touched her face and bare arms. Flavia crept silently along the columned 
walkway, the luminous white chips in the mosaic floor guiding her way. 

When she reached the gate, she carefully undid the latch and opened it. Peering through the predawn gloom 
across the farmyard, she was just in time to see a figure disappear into the stables. Quietly Flavia eased open the 
gate and stepped out. 

Suddenly she remembered Ferox and froze. But he was nowhere in sight. Someone must have locked him in his 
kennel. 

Flavia crept across the farmyard, the powdery dust cool between her toes. As she drew closer, she heard voices. 
A light flared and then burned dimly from the small stable window. 

Peering through the window, she could just make out a figure standing beside the donkey’s stall. 

It was Mordecai. 

An oil-lamp hung from a hook on the rafters above him and lit an open scroll in his hands. His eyes were closed 
and he was rocking forwards and backwards with little movements, chanting. A few other oil-lamps created globes 
of light in the dim space and Flavia caught a whiff of frankincense. 

The others, facing Mordecai with their backs to Flavia, were harder to make out. Flavia could distinguish 
Miriam by the pale scarf draped over her head. And Jonathan stood next to her. The bent figure was probably the old 
cook Frustilla, and Flavia thought she saw Xanthus, too. 

Mordecai stopped recking and chanting. He briefly bowed his head and kissed the scroll. Then he stood to one 
side as another figure limped towards him. 

It was Vulcan. 

The smith stood at the front and began to sing in a light, clear voice. The others joined him, lifting their hands in 
the air. They were worshipping something. 

Flavia knew that Jonathan and his family were Christians. She remembered Jonathan telling her about a 
shepherd god, but she saw no image. She squinted to find the altar or statue they were praying to. But the only thing 
they were facing — apart from Vulcan and Mordecai — was the donkey Modestus, dozing peacefully in his stall. 

Suddenly she understood. 

One of their gods must be a donkey. 

They were worshipping a jackass! 
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Fisi intended to ask Jonathan about the donkey-god later that morning, but before she could, an argument broke 
out between them. 

Their lessons were over and Flavia had explained her plan for reuniting Vulcan and his parents. 

‘No, absolutely not.’ Jonathan shook his head. ‘It’s a bad idea. And what if we're wrong?" 

“But if we're right. he'll be so grateful that he'll forgive me for calling him a jackass and he'll tell us about the 
treasure.’ 

‘Then you should tell him about his parents today,’ said Jonathan, "Why wait until tomorrow?’ 

“Because tomorrow is the Vulcanalia,” said Flavia. ‘It will be perfect — just like the picture on the vase. What do 
you think, Lupus?’ 

Lupus scowled at Flavia. 

‘He doesn't like your plan because we can't tell Clio." 

‘That’s because she's always chattering. She wouldn't be able to keep it a secret. Besides, Rectina's her own 
mother and she didn’t even notice the resemblance. Clio should have seen it for herself like I did.’ 

“You didn't figure it out,’ said Jonathan. “Lupus did!’ 

‘I knew Rectina looked familiar,’ said Flavia hotly. “I was about to figure it out.’ 

‘No you weren't!" said Jonathan. 

“Yes I was!’ 

“Weren't!' 

“Was!” 

‘You don't care about people's feelings.’ said Jonathan. “All you care about is that stupid treasure.’ He stood 
abruptly. ‘I’m going hunting. Come on Lupus!’ 

‘I'm doing my plan whether you like it or not!" Flavia shouted after them. 

‘Fine! But don’t expect us to help you!’ The garden gate slammed behind the boys. 

‘Fine!’ yelled Flavia, and brushed hot tears from her eyes, 


The omens for the Vulcanalia were not good. Jonathan overslept and woke with a headache. Flavia and Nubia had 
apparently gone on ahead and the others were already leaving. so Jonathan grabbed Tigris and hurried after them 
through the vineyards. 

It was a cool, grey morning with a sullen wind. As they crossed the coastal road and came over a rise, Jonathan 
saw that Titus Tascius Pomponianus and most of the inhabitants of Stabia had already gathered on the beach for the 
ceremony. 

The most important people sat on a low wooden stage. In addition to Rectina and Tascius, who had paid for the 
ceremony, there were two local magistrates, a senator from Rome and Admiral Pliny. A painted wooden statue of the 
god Vulcan smiled down on a long brick altar covered with hot coals. Near the altar were several oak barrels, 
Jonathan wondered what they were for. 


He looked for Flavia but couldn't see her anywhere. Then he saw Clio waving at them. She was standing with 
her sisters beside the platform, dressed in her favourite orange tunic. As they hurried to join her, a hush fell over the 
crowd. Tascius had risen and covered his head with a fold of his toga. The ceremony was about to begin. Everyone 
pushed closer to watch. 

“Great Vulcan, god of fish and fire, anvil and anchor,’ pronounced Tascius in his loudest military voice, ‘be 
merciful this year. Protect us against the twin dangers of flame and water. And keep the grain in our warehouses 
from fire and damp." The wind moaned and he raised his voice even more to be heard above it. 

‘Merciful Vulcan, we offer you these creatures as a living sacrifice, as substitutes for our own lives. Please 
accept their lives for ours, Grant that we may live another year in peace and prosperity.’ Tascius paused and looked 
around at the crowd. Rectina smiled up at her husband and Pliny scribbled notes on his wax tablet. The crowd on the 
beach murmured with excitement as everyone craned for a view. 

His head still covered with his toga, Tascius approached one of the oak barrels beside the platform. 

‘If father drops the fish, it’s bad luck!’ Clio whispered to Lupus and Jonathan. ‘He was practising all yesterday 
afternoon.” 

Tascius pushed the folds of his toga up over his shoulder, leaving his entire right arm bare. With a dramatic 
flourish he lifted his arm in the air for all to see. then plunged it into the oak cask. The crowd grew silent again. For 
a long moment, the only sound was the wind snapping togas and cloaks. Finally, Tasctus held a live, dripping fish in 
the air, 

‘This life for my life, Great Vulcan!” he cried, and threw the fish onto the coals. The crowd cheered, 

The fish, a medium-sized mackerel, thrashed for several moments and then sizzled on the red-hot coals, one eye 
staring glassily up at the grey sky. Jonathan stared in horrified fascination and beside him Miriam screamed and 
covered her eyes, Jonathan saw the fish give a few more convulsive shudders before it died. 

Tascius shot Miriam a glare. Then he pulled the toga back from his head, stepped away from the barrel and 
turned to the crowd. 

‘Let us each offer a fish as substitute for our lives!" he cried. ‘And let us celebrate with grain, grape and fish!’ 

Immediately the people on the beach surged forward and crowded round the barrels. Jonathan had to scoop up 
Tigris to keep him from being trampled. 

Soon fish were flying through the air and dropping onto the coals. Above, seagulls circled and swooped. One 
bird caught a small mackerel mid-air and flew away with its prize, to the great delight of the crowd, 

Some of the fish flipped out of slippery hands and fell thrashing onto the beach, only to be scooped up and 
thrown onto the coals, sand and all. For the sacrifice to be effective, the fish had to be alive. 

Clio had just thrown her fish and now Lupus was up to his armpit in one barrel. He finally extracted a mackerel 
as long as his forearm, Although he could not say the words, he uttered an enthusiastic grunt as he threw the 
dripping creature. 

‘Aren't you going to sacrifice a fish, Jonathan?’ laughed Clio, wiping her hands on her tunic. “It’s fun! And we 
get to eat them in a few minutes!’ 

Jonathan cradled Tigris protectively. He shook his head. ‘I'm not really hungry.” 

Suddenly Clio pointed up the beach. 

“Here come the entertainers!’ she squealed. 

A fire-eater dressed in a scarlet tunic was first. He was followed by five midgets who formed a pyramid. The 
most popular performer was a young man dressed as the sea-nymph Thetis. He juggled four live fish while singing 
in a falsetto voice. 

Then Jonathan heard the crowd chanting. 


“Vulcan! Vul-can! Vul-can!’ 
Jonathan turned towards the coastal road. Over the dunes came a figure on a donkey. It was Vulcan the 
blacksmith, and on either side of him walked Flavia and Nubia. 
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Fivis and Nubia had hidden in the tree fort until the others left, then found Vulcan at his furnace in the tool-shed. 
He had mentioned earlier that he would not attend the Vulcanalia, but when Flavia told him that his long-lost parents 
might be on the beach, he saddled his donkey at once. 

But Flavia felt uneasy. 

She had envisaged a bright, sunny morning like all the other mornings so far. Vulcan and his parents would fall 
joyfully into each others’ arms. It would be just like Vulcan's return to Mount Olympus. Then, in gratitude, he would 
tell her about the treasure. 

Instead, the day was grey and heavy, with a peevish offshore breeze that blew fine grit and sand into their faces, 

It was not a good omen, 

The smell of charcoal-grilled fish and the sound of laughter reached them before they topped the sandy rise that 
led down to the beach. 

Things seemed to improve as Vulcan came into sight. The crowd was already extremely merry due to the free 
wine. One or two people knew the smith’s name and cried it out. Soon everyone took up the chant: 

“Vulcan! Vul-can! Vul-can?” 

As the people crowded round him, cheering and chanting his name, Vulcan smiled and looked up hopefully. 
Flavia's heart was pounding and she knew his must be, too. She pointed to the stage and shouted over the noise of 
the crowd. 

‘On the stage. The woman in dark blue and the man with short grey hair. No, not the stout one; that's Pliny, The 
tall one in the toga. Titus Tascius — 

*Pomponianus,' Vulcan's dark eyes were shining as he urged the donkey on towards the stage. 

Flavia saw the crowd part before him. The faces around them were laughing and chanting Vulcan's name. Some 
people rose to their feet, others seemed more interested in their grilled fish. 

Vulcan halted his donkey a few feet from the stage and dismounted awkwardly with the help of his staff. 

Rectina had been watching his approach. When she saw the young man limping towards her, she rose unsteadily 
to her feet. 

*Do I know you?’ she asked, looking from his face to his foot and back. 

But before Vulcan could answer, she fainted into her husband's arms. 

“Oops,” said Flavia under her breath. ‘That wasn't supposed to happen.’ 

Tascius, kneeling on the stage with his wife in his arms, looked up in confusion at Vulcan. “What have you done 
to her? Who are you?’ 

‘By Jove!’ cried Admiral Pliny, stepping forward and peering at the blacksmith. ‘It is him. It must be. Don't you 
realise who this is. Titus? It's your long-lost son!" 

Tascius looked at Pliny and then back at Vulcan. A strange look passed across his face. 

‘My long-lost son? No, it’s some sort of monstrous joke.” he said through clenched wooden teeth. “Get him 


away! Get him away before she sees him again!’ 


The festival of Vulcan did not end well. 

Everyone saw Tascius take his wife away in a curtained litter, Their daughters hurried after them on foot. 
Someone said Rectina had been taken ill and soon the rumour spread that she had eaten bad fish. The senator and 
magistrates made hasty exits, leaving Pliny to conclude the ceremony on his own. 

As the admiral attempted to read out the final invocation from his notes, the crowd grew angry. 

“Where's our money?” 

Flavia saw Pliny consult his notes nervously and heard him ask Phrixus, “What money? What do they want?" 

‘He always gives us coppers!’ shrieked a woman. 

“Throw coins to the crowd!’ yelled another helpfully. 

‘By Jove,’ Pliny muttered, *1 don't have any . - . I mean... Phrixus, do you see a bag of coppers around here?’ 

One of the revellers had drunk too much free wine and he vomited noisily beside the platform. 

“He's been poisoned, too!” 

“It’s bad luck!" someone shouted. 

“Bad luck and bad fish," said a fisherman, and spat on the sand. 

‘Where's our money?” 

“Come on, Phrixus,' Pliny wheezed to his scribe. ‘Let's get back to the ship. back to Misenum. Quickly ...* 

Flavia looked at the angry crowd and turned to Nubia. ‘We'd better go. too. It might get nasty. Where's Vulcan?” 

“He left just now, riding fastly his jackass.’ 


“You were right, Jonathan. I should have listened to you. Now I've ruined everything!’ 

Jonathan could see that Flavia felt miserable. They had left the angry crowd on the beach and hurried back to the 
farm. Now they sat at the wrought-iron table in the garden. The day was still grey and overcast, with a vicious wind 
that whined petulantly and rattled the leaves of the trees and shrubs. 

“When a mother sees the son she thought was dead . . ." Jonathan said quietly. 

“And now Vulcan's run away.” 

"And you'll never find the treasure?" 

“Oh Jonathan! I don’t really care about the treasure, I just wanted to be able to solve the mystery for Admiral 
Pliny. But now he's sailed back across the bay and Vulcan has gone, too.’ The moaning wind rose in volume for a 
moment, sounding almost angry. It whipped stinging strands of hair across Flavia's face. 

‘I'm sure we'll see Pliny again,” said Jonathan, patting her on the back. “Now let's go and try to find Vulcan.’ 


In the middle of the night the sound of dogs barking woke Flavia from a deep sleep. She sat up, puzzled and 
disoriented. Then she remembered. Her plan had gone wrong. Vulcan had disappeared and they hadn't been able to 
find him. 

Scuto’s reassuring bulk was missing from the foot of her bed and Nubia's bed was empty. Flavia rose and 
stumbled groggily towards the sound. 

She found her dog in the moon-washed farmyard. Scuto, the puppies and Ferox stood barking, their noses to the 
sky. The other members of the household were coming into the farmyard, holding lamps and rubbing sleep from 
their eyes. 

The strange wind was still moaning. It blew low, fast-moving clouds across the sky towards the mountain, and 
the moon kept appearing and disappearing. 

“You understand animals, Nubia,’ whispered Flavia. “Why are they barking?” 


‘The moon is not being full. 1 don't know.’ 

As her eyes adjusted to the darkness, Flavia saw a small figure shuffle out of the garden and into the farmyard. It 
was Frustilla. Muttering to herself, the ancient cook hobbled forward and hurled an entire bucket of cold water over 
the dogs. 

It did the trick. 

Ferox stopped barking and retreated hastily to his kennel. The other three dogs whimpered and shook 
themselves. Scuto trotted over to Flavia. 

“What on earth has got into you, Scuto?’ Flavia squatted down and ruffled the damp fur of his neck. He rolled his 
eyes and looked embarrassed. 

‘Shhh!" hissed Jonathan. Everyone was quiet. 

Above moaning wind they all heard it. Faintly but unmistakably, from all the neighbouring farms and villas. the 
sound of dogs barking. 

"Great Jupiter's eyebrows.’ whispered Gaius. 

And there was another sound. 

‘I hear squeakings,’ whispered Nubia, picking up Nipur and clutching him tightly. 

Lupus uttered a strangled yelp and pointed to the open garden gate, Flavia squinted. And gasped. 

Emerging from beneath the myrtle and quince bushes, pattering across the mosaic walkways, skittering down the 
dusty paths came dozens of tiny dark shapes, There were mice, rats and even a snake. 

Everyone stared as the creatures emerged from their hiding places in house and garden, and made their way out 
of the garden gate and through the vineyards towards the sea. 
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‘I had the dream again last night.’ Jonathan's face was pale and there were dark shadows under his eyes. It was a 
heavy, colourless dawn, the second day of the Vulcanalia. The previous day's wind had died and there was a faint, 
unpleasant smell in the air. 

‘I think the dogs must have had bad dreams, too,” said Flavia. 

The puppies and Scuto lay dejectedly under a quince bush, chins on paws. 

"At least they're not barking any more,” said Jonathan. 

Mordecai emerged from the kitchen with a tall brass pot and seven cups on a tray. “The well was dry this 
morning so I've made mint tea with yesterday's water.’ 

Jonathan slumped at the table, 

‘Have dates.’ Nubia held out a plate. 

“She's right,” said Aristo. “You'll feel better when you've eaten.’ 

Jonathan shook his head and closed his eyes. Then he opened them again, horrified. 

"Now I see it even when 1 close my eyes.” 

“What do you see, my son?’ Mordecai poured hot water onto the mint leaves. 

Jonathan closed his eyes and shivered. ‘I see a city on a hill, with a huge golden wall and towers. And there are 
legions and legions of soldiers, Roman soldiers, coming to camp around it.’ He opened his eyes again. “Something 
terrible is going to happen. I know it.” 

‘How many times have you had this dream?’ asked Mordecai, gripping the back of an empty chair. In the white 
light of dawn his eyes seemed as black as the turban above them. 

‘This is the third or fourth time,’ said Jonathan, 

Mordecai sat heavily on the chair and stared at the steam coiling up from the cups. 

“When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies.’ he whispered, ‘you will know that its desolation is near.’ 

“What?” Flavia frowned. 

‘I never said it was Jerusalem,’ said Jonathan. *1 don't even know what Jerusalem looks like.’ 

“Yet the city you described was Jerusalem. I'm sure of it: Jerusalem the golden.” Mordecai looked at his son. 
“And you have seen Jerusalem. you know, although you were just a baby. We were among the last people to escape 
before the siege began. And the fate of those left behind was truly terrible ., .” 

He closed his eyes for a moment and then continued. 

‘I believe your dreams are from God. Jonathan. Through you he is sending a warning to us all. The prophet in 
Pompeii — the one you told me about — I fear he was correct. God's judgement is about to fall upon this country.’ 

They all stared at him. 

The sound of brass curtain rings sliding along a wooden rod cut through the heavy silence and they turned to see 
Miriam. She stood framed in her bedroom doorway, her cheeks wet with tears and her face as pale as marble. 

*He's dead," she whispered. *Dead.' 


"Who?" Jonathan cried. “Who's dead?" 

Miriam held up the bird cage. *Catullus. 1 found him when I woke up.’ 

The feathered corpse of the once bright sparrow lay on the floor of the cage. 

‘Another portent,’ said Mordecai. "We must leave immediately. The Lord has wared us today as he once warned 
me, nearly ten years ago.” 

In the trees above. a bird uttered a single, hesitant note, and then was silent. 

Jonathan stood up and nodded. "When I think about leaving I feel better.’ 

“Then pack your things. We must depart immediately.’ 

‘No, father. I’m not going. There is no danger of besieging armies now.’ Miriam had put the birdcage down. Her 
voice was firm, 

Jonathan stared at her in amazement. Never before had he heard his sister defy their father. Her eyes were bright 
and a flush had crept into her pale skin, 

Mordecai was staring at his daughter in disbelief. 

*Miriam,” he said. ‘You must come with us.’ 

“Father, please don't ask me to go.” The flush in her cheeks deepened. Miriam dropped her eyes and stammered, 
*I want to stay here for a little longer,’ 

“Miriam, is there something you want to tell me?” 

Again the absolute silence. Then she spoke quietly, without looking at him. 

“Yes, there is, I am in love, father. and I wish to marry him. Please don't make me leave.’ 

“Marry? You have only just turned fourteen!” 

‘I'm a woman now.’ Miriam lifted her eyes and looked directly at her father. “And I'm ready to marry.” 

“Yes. I suppose you are." Mordecai's voice was barely more than a whisper. "Well, who is it? Whom do you 
love?’ 


“She is in love with me,’ came a voice from beneath the peristyle. ‘And I would give my life for her. 
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Ths man who emerged from the house and stepped into the garden was the last person Flavia expected. She 
gasped: 

“Uncle Gaius!’ 

Lupus choked in amazement and Jonathan’s jaw dropped. Only Nubia seemed to accept this revelation calmly. 

To Flavia, it seemed unbelievable. How could Jonathan's sister want to marry a man her father’s age? But when 
he and Miriam looked at one another, Flavia saw the love in their eyes. 

Mordecai's face softened. “Then you must come with us, too, Gaius, We must all leave Italia, And quickly. I beg 
of you. We can discuss this matter later.” 

Gaius took a few steps towards Mordecai and held his hands out, palms to the sky. ‘But how? How can I leave 
my villa, my vines, the farm? If there’s another strong earthquake I have to stay here to protect the house against 
looters and thieves. If I must face God's judgement, then I would rather face it here in the house where I was born.’ 

“No. Father's right.’ Jonathan looked around at them all. “We have to leave! Don't you understand?” 

Mordecai nodded. ‘Nearly ten years ago, when 1 saw Jerusalem beginning to be surrounded by armies, 1 
remembered the words of the Shepherd; “Let those who are in Judaea flee to the mountains. Let no one on the roof 
of his house go down to take anything out of the house. Let no one in the field go back to get his cloak. For then 
there will be great distress, not seen from the beginning of the world until now,” 

‘I felt a sense of dread then, just as Jonathan does now. And it was that sense of dread which saved our lives. My 
children and 1 left Jerusalem immediately. But their mother . . . their mother . . .' 

To Flavia's dismay, Mordecai began to weep. 

‘She was so beautiful,” he said, and turned to Miriam, “So much like you, my dear. She refused to go, just as you 
are refusing to go. We argued, and she decided to stay with her parents. I relented and I never saw her again.’ 

Mordecai held out his hands to his daughter, 

‘Miriam. What good is a warning from the Lord if we refuse to listen? You must come with us,’ 

Before Miriam could reply, something soft struck Flavia's bare arm. 

‘Oh!’ she cried. A wren lay at her feet in the dust. 

Flavia bent down and gently picked it up. ‘I think it’s dead,” she said. *But it’s still warm.’ She looked up into the 
leaves of the laurel tree, just in time to see three more birds drop from its branches, 

Suddenly all around them the trees were raining birds: a shower of wrens, thrushes and sparrows. Nubia knelt to 
pick up a tiny sparrow, 

“Birds dead,’ she whispered. "All dead." 

“What on earth . . .' said Aristo, staring at the feathered corpses around them. 

“Rotten eggs!’ cried Gaius. *I should have remembered!’ 

“You should have remembered what?’ asked Flavia. 

“Sulphur smells like rotten eggs,’ said her uncle, ‘and sulphur fumes are what killed the sheep up near Misenum 


in the big earthquake seventeen years ago.’ 

Flavia sniffed the air, There was a distinct scent of rotten eggs. 

“But if the smell of sulphur can kill animals as large as sheep. . ." said Aristo. He didn't need to finish the 
sentence. 

As they stood staring at each other, a voice broke the silence, 

‘My mother always told me that the smell of rotten eggs meant that Vulcan was angry.” 

They all turned to see Frustilla standing in the kitchen doorway. 

‘My grandmother was from the island of Sicily,’ quavered the old woman, shuffling into the garden, ‘where the 
smith god has his forge ....' 

“And when the smith god is angry — said Jonathan. 

“There's a volcano! cried Flavia. 


As if to confirm Flavia's words, the ground rumbled beneath their feet, and they heard a sound like distant thunder. 

‘Of course," said Mordecai. ‘I should have guessed! You're right, Miriam. There are no besieging armies. This 
time God's judgement will come by natural disaster. He has been warning those of us with eyes to see. The sulphur, 
the tremors, dry wells, the odd behaviour of the animals, Jonathan's dreams . ~ . Frustilla is right. They all point to 
one thing: a volcanic eruption.’ 

“But which mountain will erupt?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘It has to be Vesuvius!’ cried Aristo. 

“But it’s not a volcano. It’s never erupted,’ said Gaius. “Has it, Frustilla?’ 

“Not in my lifetime,’ said the old cook. ‘And I’ve never heard of it being a fire-spitter. But there's a small 
volcano north of it, near Misenum. They say it smells of rotten eggs.” 

“Vesuvius could be dormant . . . that is, a sleeping volcano . . .* Mordecai tugged his beard. ‘I believe I know 
how we can find out! Gaius, do you have Pliny's Natural History? I'm certain there is a section on volcanoes . . .” 

“There's a copy in the library,’ answered Gaius, 

They all hurried into the library and Flavia's uncle lifted down a fat cylindrica! scroll-case marked ‘Pliny’. 

“Quickly!” said Flavia, hopping with impatience. ‘I think there's something about Vesuvius in scroll three!’ 

Miriam gently pushed Gaius's fumbling hand away and swiftly unpicked the cord with her deft fingers. Together 
they eased off the leather lid. 

Meanwhile, Aristo had moved to a dim corner of the library. He was passing a clay lamp along the wall and 
peering at the dangling leather labels. 

For several moments the only sound was the crackle and rustle of papyrus scrolls being unrolled on the library 
table. 

“Here's something about Vesuvius!’ cried Flavia at last, She scanned the passage. “But Pliny doesn't say 
anything about it being a volcano.” 

In his shadowy corner, Aristo pulled a scroll from its niche. 

‘Listen to this!’ said Jonathan. ‘In scroll two, Pliny lists some volcanoes around the world. He doesn't mention 
Vesuvius, but he says that there is a small fire in Modena that erupts every year on the feast day of Vulcan. That's 
now!" 

Gaius shook his head. *Modena is as far north of Rome as we are south of it.’ 

“Eureka!” cried Aristo from his corner, ‘I’ve found it!” 

He moved over to the doorway, set down his lamp and unrolled a scroll. 

‘Diodorus of Sicily tells about strange animal behaviour several centuries ago near my home town in Greece. I'd 
forgotten the exact details, but here it is!’ 


He read aloud. ““In a town called Helice on the gulf of Corinth, there was a devastating earthquake. Before the 
earthquake struck, to the puzzlement of the citizens, all sorts of animals, such as rats, snakes and weasels, left the 
city in droves.” 

‘Exactly like last night,’ said Jonathan. 

Aristo was silent for a moment as he scanned the text. Then the colour drained from his face. 

‘What?’ They all gazed at him anxiously. 

“Five days later”, he read, ““the entire town was swallowed up by the sea.” 
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Tas was a long silence as they all looked at one another, broken only by Ferox barking in the farmyard. 

“We must warn people,” said Mordecai, after a moment. ‘I’m a fool. The Lord has been trying to tell us for days, 
but 1 didn’t see the signs.’ 

‘Neither did Pliny." said Flavia, “and he is the greatest natural historian in the world.” 

‘Do we escape by land or by sea?’ said Aristo. 

“The quickest route is always by sea,’ Mordecai said. "But we must escape any way we can...’ 

Suddenly the garden gate swung open. 

“Vulcan!” cried Flavia, 

‘Clio!’ said Jonathan. 

*Modestus!' said Nubia, 

The muscular blacksmith and the little girl in the orange tunic stood side by side, with the donkey's big head 
nosing between them. 

Lupus ran to Clio and stopped shyly in front of her. Her face was blotched and tear-stained, but she smiled back 
at him. 

“Vulcan. where were you?’ Flavia asked. "We looked everywhere for you.’ 

‘I rode south,’ he said, ‘Modestus and I slept on the beach. Just now I presented myself at the Villa Pomponiana, 
but Tascius refused to see me and Rectina wasn't there. On my way back here 1 found Clio.” 

Mordecai stepped forward. ‘Listen to me. We believe Vesuvius is going to erupt and that we must get as far away 
from it as we can." 

‘The best route of escape is probably by sea,” added Gaius. “Clio, you're lucky your family has a boat. You must 
all sail away as soon as you can.” 

“But — 

"You must get out as soon as possible!" urged Mordecai. ‘All of you!’ 

"We can't.’ Clio's eyes filled with tears. “Mother and Father had a horrible argument last night. Mother took my 
sisters and three slaves and she left for her villa at dawn. I jumped off the back of the carruca and came back to find 
out why, because Mother wouldn't tell us anything.’ Tears ran down Clio's face. Lupus offered her a grubby 
handkerchief. 

‘Please, Clio,” said Mordecai. ‘Try to be calm. Tell us again: where is your mother’s villa?” 

“Just the other side of Herculaneum,’ said Clio, blowing her nose on Lupus's scrap of linen. “Two miles north of 
the Neapolis gate." 

“Great Jupiter's eyebrows!" said Gaius. ‘It’s at the very foot of the mountain!” 

Even as he spoke, the earth trembled and shook beneath them once more, 


"We must warn those beneath the mountain,’ said Flavia’s uncle grimly. 


He ran his hand through his hair just as Flavia's father did when he was upset. “I'll go to Pompeii immediately 
and tell the authorities what we've discovered, Then I'll ride inland to Nuceria and warn them, too. But someone 
will have to go to Oplontis and Herculaneum, and then on to Neapolis : . .' 

‘I will,’ said Vulcan without hesitation. ‘It may be the last chance I get to see... my mother,’ 

*Are you sure?’ asked Mordecai. "You may be riding to your death,’ 

*Deaths holds no fear for me,’ said Vulcan bravely, and then swallowed, “Well, only a little." 

‘I know you can ride a donkey.’ said Gaius. “But can you ride a fast horse?” 

Vulcan nodded. 

‘Good,’ said Gaius. “Then we must leave immediately.” 

‘Tl go too, if you need me.’ Aristo stepped forward. 

Gaius smiled. ‘Thank you Aristo, but I need you and Mordecai to get my household to safety. Tell Xanthus to 
harness the mules to the carriage. Vulcan and I will take Celer and Audax.” He turned to the doctor, 

‘Mordecai, can you drive a carriage?’ 

“Yes, of course.’ 

“Will you drive Miriam and the children to Stabia? Take Frustilla, too. and Rufus. Drop Clio home on your way. 
Aristo. will you and Xanthus follow on foot with my other slaves? When you all get to Stabia, board a ship and sail 
away from here as soon as you can. I'll give you all the gold in my strongbox.’ 

“You don't have to go to Stabia,' sniffed Clio. ‘Our boat is big enough for you all. Father will take you.’ 

‘Are you sure?” 

Clio nodded. 

"Excellent," Gaius said. ‘Mordecai. Aristo. Get everyone to the Villa Pomponiana and sail as soon as you can. 
Don't wait for us.’ 

Suddenly Miriam threw her arms around Gaius. “Don't go! Stay with us!" 

‘I must go. my darling,” said Gaius, softly, and brushed dark curls away from her face. ‘How could you still love 
me if I didn’t try to help all the people whose lives are in danger?’ 

“But what if you're wrong? What if it’s all a mistake? What if they are just tremors?” 

‘Then no harm will come to us. Except perhaps from angry citizens." 

“But, Gaius — 

*Shhh!" he whispered. ‘I've waited all my life for you and I'm not about to lose you now. 1 promise I'll return.’ 

As they embraced, Aristo and Vulcan glanced at each other, 

‘I gave her the bracelet,’ confessed Vulcan. *I made it myself.’ 

‘I gave her the sparrow,’ Aristo said. 

Vulcan frowned. ‘Then that means he — 

“He didn't give her anything.’ said Aristo with a sigh. 


At two hours past dawn, Vulcan and Gaius rode out of the farmyard to warn the towns near Vesuvius of the coming 
disaster. 

Vulcan planned to tell the town magistrates of Oplontis, Herculaneum and Neapolis. 

Gaius was heading for Pompeii and then Nuceria. Ferox, freed from his hated kennel, ran joyfully beside his 
master. He easily kept up with the galloping horses. As soon as they were out of sight, Mordecai tumed to the 
children. 

‘TI give you half an hour to pack your things. Take only what you can carry. And hurry. I feel in my spirit that 
disaster is almost upon us." 


Flavia and Nubia had just finished packing when they heard Mordecai shouting. For a moment they stared at one 
another, They had never before heard his voice raised in anger. 

*] couldn't stop him, father!’ Jonathan cried. 

The girls hurried out of their bedroom and into the garden, Jonathan and his father stood face to face. 

‘But why didn't you tell me immediately?" The anger in Mordecai's voice made his accent more pronounced. 

‘He made me promise.” Jonathan looked miserable. 

“And Clio’s with him?” 

‘No. Hes with her. She's the one who insisted on going. He told me — I mean he let me know — that he was only 
going along to protect her.’ 

“Those two are the most stubborn, rebellious souls I’ve ever met.’ said Mordecai. ‘They're just the same!" 

He noticed Aristo and the girls watching him openmouthed. 

‘Lupus and Clio have taken — no, stolen one of the horses. Clio's gone after Vulcan to try to save her family, Of 
all the foolish . . . Lupus the eight-year-old has gone to protect Clio the seven-year-old. Dear Lord!’ He looked up 
into the sky. "What else could possibly go wrong?’ 

The garden gate opened and Xanthus staggered in. He was bloody and beaten, his clothing ripped and torn. 

‘The slaves,” he gasped. ‘I tried to stop them but they've all run away, And they've taken the mules and 
carriage. 
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Lijs and Clio had hoped to catch up with Vulcan on the road to Pompeii, but they were not the only ones to have 
a premonition of disaster. A steady stream of people moving against them made it difficult to travel quickly. 

‘Go back!" one or two travellers shouted at them. ‘The god Vulcan has just told us that there's a furnace beneath 
Vesuvius. It’s about to explode.” 

“At least we're on the right track,’ said Clio over her shoulder to Lupus. 

Lupus grunted in response. He wasn't used to riding. Already his bottom ached from half an hour of bouncing. 

At the harbour of Pompeii, half the ships were gone and scores of people were trying to board those that 
remained, Women and children were screaming and men were fighting. There was a sinister red stain on the 
pavement in front of the tavern with the yellow awning. 

Passing between the harbour and the town walls, Lupus and Clio saw an official standing beneath the arch of the 
Sea Gate. 

*By order of the magistrate,” he shouted, ‘do not leave the city. The tremors are not dangerous! Stay in your 
homes, or they may be looted! Return to your homes immediately, I say!" 

A few people hesitated when they heard his words, but most kept their heads down as they hurried past him 
through the gate, 

‘I thought Flavia’s uncle was going to tell them about the mountain,’ said Clio. 

Lupus grunted yes. 

‘Then I don't understand why that man in the toga is telling people not to leave.’ 


At first sight, the Villa Pomponiana seemed deserted. It was now late morning, baking hot, with only a breath of 
wind from the bay. 

Jonathan was sweating as he and Flavia helped Mordecai lift Xanthus off Modestus. Nubia led the donkey across 
to the stables while they carried Xanthus up the steps to the dining-room and eased him onto a dining couch. The 
farm manager's broken ankle and ribs would mend, but his punctured lung was grave. 

Aristo had been carrying old Frustilla on his back. As soon as he set her down she and Miriam went off to find a 
basin and water so that Mordecai could treat Xanthus, 

‘Find Tascius, if you can,’ said Mordecai, glancing up at Jonathan and Flavia. 

They nodded and ran through the silent rooms and inner courtyards. 

At last they found Tascius in the atrium, hunched in front of the household shrine. He heard them enter, and 
lifted his head from his hands. 

‘They've all left me. My wife, my daughters, most of my slaves. Not even a live chicken to sacrifice to the 
gods.’ 

“We've got to get away from here,’ said Jonathan. ‘Something terrible is going to happen. We think Vesuvius is 
going to erupt. Flavia’s Uncle Gaius and Vulcan have gone to warn people in the towns.” 


Tascius looked at them stupidly. 

“Vesuvius is a volcano,” said Flavia. ‘It’s going to erupt!’ 

“When? How?" 

“Soon! I mean. we don't know exactly,’ said Jonathan, “but we must leave!’ 

‘If you're right . . . Jupiter! My wife and daughters are in Herculaneum,’ 

“Can't we rescue them in your boat?" asked Flavia. 

Tascius shook his head. ‘Could have yesterday. when the wind was from the south. But not today. Can't even sail 
out of Stabia today.’ 


It was almost noon when Clio and Lupus rode their horse through the bright, sunny streets of Herculaneum. It was a 
smaller, prettier town than Pompeii, with red roofs and palm trees, but it seemed all the more vulnerable because of 
the huge mountain which loomed above it, filling half the sky. 

“Until last year, we used to live here.’ Clio said, looking around. ‘I've never seen it so quiet.’ 

As they passed a tavern, two drunks called out from the shady doorway, 

“Hey! Haven't you heard? The god Vulcan passed by earlier and told everyone to flee the city. And they all 
believed him. All except for us! We get free wine!” 

His companion snorted. ‘Ha! “Vulcan” is probably going through their money boxes right now.’ He drained his 
wine-cup and stepped outside the tavern. “Nice-looking horse . . . Want us to take her off your hands?’ He nodded at 
his companion and the two of them lurched towards the children. 

Clio stuck out her tongue at the men and kicked her heels. The tired mare trotted down the hill and out through 
the Neapolis Gate. 


In the dining-room of the Villa Pomponiana, Nubia shivered and hugged Nipur tightly. 

It was just past midday and she stood beside Flavia watching Mordecai try to save the farm manager’s life. 
Xanthus had suddenly begun to cough blood and seemed unable to breathe. His face was a horrible blue colour. 
Nubia saw tiny beads of sweat on Mordecai's forehead as he and Miriam tried to staunch the flow of blood. 

A moment earlier, the noonday heat had been stifling. Now the air around her was freezing cold, 

Nubia shivered again. 

She had felt this presence once before. 

The day the slave-traders had burnt her family’s tents and murdered her father. Was the presence death? Or 
something worse? 

The floor vibrated under Nubia’s feet, like one of Scuto's silent growls. The earth itself was angry, but no one 
else seemed to notice. 

Nubia glanced back over her shoulder towards Vesuvius. And froze. 

An enormous white column was rising from the mountain's peak. 

The fact that it was rising in complete silence made it all the more terrifying, 


Lupus hit the ground with a force that knocked the breath out of him. He was dimly aware of Clio beside him and 
the mare's bulk above them, blocking out the sunlight as she reared. For an awful moment he thought the falling 
horse would crush them both. 

Then, with a scream of terror, the mare found her balance and galloped off towards the south. 

Lupus had still not managed to get air back into his lungs. Finally it came in a great sobbing breath. Clio's body 
beside him remained terribly still. 

He heard thunder and felt the ground shudder beneath him. Then Lupus saw what had terrified the horse. 


Rising straight into the air from the mountain above him was a huge pillar of white smoke and ash. 
Vesuvius was erupting, and he was at its very base! 
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“Libs thunder continued, rumbling up from the earth itself. Bits of gravel and tiny fragments of hot pumice began to 
rain down on Lupus. 

Ignoring this stinging hail. he shook Clio and patted her cheeks. He tried to call her name. but the only sound 
that came from his mouth was an animal-like groan. 

Lupus had never wanted his tongue back so badly. He wanted it back so that he could curse every god who 
existed. 

But he didn't have a tongue and he couldn't curse the gods, even though Clio was dead. 


The sound of the volcano reached Stabia a moment after Jonathan watched his father stab Xanthus. 

The farm manager had been raving, calling out to the gods. Grimly, Mordecai had told Miriam to get the long 
needle from his capsa. She had reached into the cylindrical leather case and pulled out a long, wickedly sharp knife. 

They stared in horrified fascination at Xanthus’s blue, gasping face. Mordecai ripped open the injured man's 
tunic, fixed the point of the needle at his side between two ribs and pushed. There was a sound like air escaping as 
the needle pierced the dying man’s lung. Then Xanthus gasped and his chest seemed to swell, The colour began to 
return to his face. 

‘Thank God,’ whispered Mordecai. ‘Miriam, make a poultice to seal — 

At that moment the sound of deep thunder reached them. They all turned to look behind them. 

‘Oh no,’ said Jonathan. 

“Dear Apollo’ Aristo said. 

‘Not now!” cried Mordecai. “Not now!" 

The thick column above the cone of Vesuvius, white against the brilliant blue sky. was already beginning to 
blossom. 

Even as they watched, the top of the cloud spread and flattened, until it had taken the shape of an enormous 
umbrella pine. 


The mountain had been thundering for an eternity. 

He had been carrying her body forever. Chips of hot pumice and grit spattered him like hail, so that there were a 
hundred tiny cuts and burns on his arms and legs and face. 

Sometimes he fell and sobbed, then he picked her up again and continued up the dirt path between black, flame- 
shaped cypress trees. If there was a place reserved in the afterlife to punish the wicked, this was it. He knew he had 
failed and deserved no less. 

And so he carried her on up the path to the smoking villa and the waiting god. who stood staring at him in 
disbelief and amazement. Truly the smith god, whose dwelling place was beneath the earth in darkness and fire, 
must be king of this realm, and so he handed the little girl’s body to Vulcan. 

Then Lupus fainted. 


Tascius stumbled down the steps and stood in the middle of the green lawn, staring at the volcano with his arms 
outstretched. 

‘The gods!" he cried. ‘They can't bear our evil any more. They can’t bear my evil. It's Vulcan. It’s Vulcan's 
anger. The gods tested me and 1 failed.’ He fell to his knees on the grass and began to scratch his cheeks. 

The others looked at him aghast. 

After a moment. Mordecai left Xanthus and went down the steps and into the hot sunlight. He tried to help 
Tascius to his feet. 

*Tascius.” he said firmly, “you are a Roman soldier and commander. You must take charge. You must get the 
household on board your boat and prepare to sail as soon as the wind shifts.’ 

‘It’s no use!" Tascius pointed at the volcano. *Vulcan’s anger has come upon me and I must die.’ He grasped his 
own tunic and ripped it at the neck. 

‘Titus Tascius Pomponianus!’ cried Mordecai, gripping the Roman's wrists, ‘If it is indeed time for you to die, 
let your death be honourable. Set an example to these young people.’ 

They stared into each other's eyes for a long moment. 

“Yes,” said Tascius at last, taking a deep breath and nodding his head, “The gods may have taken everything else, 
but they cannot take my dignity. Not unless I allow it,’ Slowly the old soldier rose to his feet. "You are right. doctor. 
VII prepare the boat at once.’ 


Someone was pouring cool water down Lupus's scorched throat. It went down the wrong way and he had to sit up to 
cough. 

When he had caught his breath, he opened his eyes. Vulcan stood over him, with Rectina close beside him. Their 
brown eyes, so similar, were filled with tenderness and concern. 

One of Clio's younger sisters, Urania, was clinging to Rectina’s skirts, Thalia hovered nearby, her face swollen 
and blotched with weeping. Lupus was aware of a thunder in his ears and a sound like hail on the roof. 

Rectina held the beaker out again and Lupus drained it, 

‘How did you find us?" asked Vulcan when Lupus had finished. ‘God must have guided you." 

Lupus snarled and gave the rudest gesture he knew. He meant it for the gods, but Vulcan recoiled as if he had 
been struck. Then he swallowed. 

“You have been through terrible things, Lupus. We all have. Don’t be afraid.’ 

Lupus wanted to explain that he wasn't afraid — he was furious. But he couldn't, so he lay back on the couch and 
closed his eyes. The house rattled around them as if it were a moving carriage. 

Lupus felt a cool, moist sea sponge on his forehead and he heard Rectina’s gentle voice. 

‘Thank you for bringing my little Clio back to me, Lupus,’ she said. ‘At first we feared she was dead, but when 
Vulcan laid his hands on her and prayed — 

Lupus was off the couch in an instant. He pushed past Rectina and Vulcan and looked frantically around. He 
stood in the middle of an elegant red and black atrium, with chairs and couches and easy access to the garden, but he 
saw none of it, 

All he saw was Clio in her grubby orange tunic, sitting on the couch opposite him, smiling weakly. She was pale 
and dishevelled, but she was very much alive. 
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> M; boat's ready to sail,” said Tascius, coming up the steps from the direction of the beach. ‘Packed and 
provisioned with food and water.’ He wiped his forehead with the back of his forearm. 

‘Most of my slaves have gone. I've posted the remaining few to guard the boat. Promised them a passage to 
safety and their freedom as a reward.’ He slumped into a chair and turned his face towards Vesuvius. 

Jonathan looked round at the others. ‘If the boat's ready, shouldn't we go? 

“Wind's still against us,’ said Tascius. “Stronger now, too." 

‘Maybe we could go to the harbour of Stabia and hire a boat there,’ Jonathan persisted. 

‘They're at the mercy of the wind, just as we are, The only boats which might escape are small rowing boats or 
the big oared warships.’ 

*Couldn't we go in a carriage?’ suggested Flavia. She had her arm around a whimpering Scuto and was trying to 
soothe him. 

*Rectina has taken it,” said Tascius. ‘I have a small cart and a chariot. But they're of no use." 

“Then we should walk.’ Jonathan was finding it hard to breathe, but it was not the asthma that pressed hard on 
his chest. It was fear. 

“We can sail as far in one hour as we could walk in twelve,’ said Tascius, and then added, “if the wind shifts.’ 

“But what if the wind doesn't shift?” asked Jonathan. 

“A gamble we'll have to take." 

‘Father!’ cried Jonathan in desperation. 

Mordecai looked up from the couch, ‘I'm sorry, Jonathan, This man can't be moved and if I leave him he'll die.” 

“Then so will we,’ said Jonathan bleakly. 


*Lupus,” said Vulcan, raising his voice to be heard above the volcano's thunder. ‘We need your help." 

Lupus looked up at him and nodded. He sat beside Clio, with his arm protectively round her shoulders, still 
amazed by what had happened to her. Had she just been unconscious? He was certain she had died. 

‘Lupus? Are you listening? Good. The road north has just been blocked by a landslide and my mother’s only 
sailing boat has been stolen. We're trapped at the foot of a volcano.’ 

A sharp cracking sound cut through the steady background rumble and they all paused as the house shuddered. A 
marble statue in the garden toppled forward and crashed to the ground. 

‘My mother has an idea,’ continued Vulcan. ‘It's our one chance of escape. If we can get a message to Admiral 
Pliny across the bay, he might send war ships to rescue not just us, but all the others trapped here at the foot of the 
volcano. My mother is writing the message now.” 

Lupus made a gesture with his palms up and grunted. The sense was clear: *How?" 

“Rectina has a small rowing boat in the boathouse down by the shore,’ said Vulcan. ‘I can row, but because of 
my foot I cannot run. When we reach Misenum, someone will have to take the message quickly to the admiral. Clio 


says you are fast and brave. Also, you know what Pliny looks like.” 

A shower of gravel and pumice fragments rattled on the roof above them. 

‘I wanted to go." said Clio. “But they say I'm too weak. You'll go, won't you?" 

Without hesitation, Lupus nodded. 

“Good,” said Rectina, coming into the room. She staggered a little, for the earth was still vibrating beneath them. 
‘I've just finished writing this message. Pliny will not refuse me. He is a brave man.’ 

She handed Lupus an oilskin packet about the size of his thumb. It had been tied with leather cords, dipped in 
liquid wax and sealed with her signet ring, the coiling hearth-snake of good fortune. 

“When you get to Misenum,' Rectina said, ‘you must run as fast as you can to the admiral's house. It’s at the 
very top of the hill. Three enormous poplar trees stand beside the entrance. Do you understand, Lupus? Vulcan will 
row. And you will mun.’ She kissed his forehead. ‘May the gods protect you.’ 


At the Villa Pomponiana, they stared across the bay towards the mountain, praying for the wind to change. But the 
cloud of ash above Vesuvius was unfurling to the south and they could see their prayers had not yet been answered. 

Presently, while Mordecai and Miriam quietly worked to keep Xanthus breathing, Tascius told them the true 
story of Vulcan's birth. 

*] first met Pliny when he was a guest in this very house,’ Tascius began, pouring himself a cup of wine. 

‘He served with my father in Germania. They grew close on campaign. Pliny was very like my father. A brilliant 
scholar as well as a man of action. I was a good soldier, but not clever. Pliny was the man my father always hoped I 
would be.’ 

He paused and looked around at them. Beneath the solid line of his eyebrows his eyes looked bruised. 

‘I've never spoken of this to anyone. Look who I’m telling now. Jews, slaves and children.’ He made a 
dismissive gesture. ‘Doesn't matter. I'll be dead soon." 

He took a sip of wine. 

“When Rectina and I were first married, she lived here. With my parents. | was away on campaign most of the 
time. That was when Pliny came here as a guest, to finish his biography of my father. Pliny is old and stout now like 
me. But eighteen years ago he was in his prime.’ 

Tascius paused and stared into his wine-cup, as if he could see the past reflected in the dark liquid. 

‘I was often away. Pliny was always here. With my father, And with Rectina. Once I caught them speaking 
together, laughing. That was when I first suspected.’ 

“Nine months later, after Pliny went back to his dusty scrolls, Rectina gave birth to a son. A son born with a mark 
of the gods’ disapproval. A clubfoot.* 

‘Do you mean . . .?’ Flavia gasped as she realised what Tascius was saying. 

“Yes,” said Tascius. “Vulcan is not my son. He is Pliny’s!" 
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E a small rowing boat on the vast bay of Neapolis, Lupus watched the blacksmith in awe. Vulcan had been rowing 
for nearly an hour. He had only paused twice: first to shrug off the cloak meant to protect him from the rain of gravel 
and ash, and later to strip off even his tunic. Now he sat in a loincloth, his powerful chest and arms dripping with 
sweat. The veins stood out on his arms and hands, pumping blood to muscles that must be screaming with pain. 

The blacksmith’s gentle face was frozen in a grimace. It was bloody and blackened with a hundred tiny cuts and 
scorches. His lips were cracked and dry. Lupus knew that ashes had burnt the inside of Vulcan's mouth, as they had 
his, and that it must be agony for him to swallow. 

Lupus took a swig from the water gourd Rectina had given them and then offered it to the smith. 

His teeth bared, Vulcan shook his head and continued to pull with every fibre of his being towards Misenum, 
still four miles distant. 


‘Does Vulcan know that Pliny is his father?” asked Flavia. 

Tascius shook his head. ‘I don't believe he does know. Unless of course he’s reached Rectina at Herculaneum 
and she’s told him. 

He gazed towards the blue bay and the volcano beyond. The tree-shaped pillar of ash which rose from Vesuvius 
was no longer white but a dirty grey. The ground still trembled beneath them. 

‘I suspected Rectina was pregnant with Pliny's baby. When he was born, I saw the clubfoot. That was when I 
knew he wasn't mine,” He drained his cup again. *I named him Publius.’ Tascius gave a hollow laugh. ‘After my 
father,’ 

‘Did you ever tell your wife what you suspected?’ asked Aristo. 

Tascius shook his head. *I didn't want to lose her, I loved her, you see, Later 1 couldn't accuse her because . , .' 
Tascius refilled his cup with undiluted wine. 

‘The world will soon end. May as well tell you everything. 

‘Soon after the baby was born, I'd finished my military service. We decided to move to Rectina's Herculaneum 
villa. Only took two slaves with us. The rest were due to arrive in a day or two, with our belongings. It was a tiring 
journey, Rectina went to have a nap with the baby. 

‘Somehow I found myself in Rectina's room. The baby lay next to her on the couch, 1 remember he was wrapped 
up tightly in swaddling clothes. I picked him up. He opened his eyes, Great dark eyes like Rectina’s, 

‘I carried him to the window. A low window with iron bars. Overlooking vineyards. I rested the baby on the sill 
against the bars. Then I went outside." 

Tascius got up from his couch and stood near the colonnade, where the shade ended and the sunshine began. His 
back was to them now but they could still hear his voice. 

‘If the baby had cried, or made the slightest noise, But he didn't. From outside the window it was easy enough to 
pull him through the bars. 


‘I saddled a horse. Rode to Pompeii and left him in some bushes by the river. Slave-girls were washing their 
clothes nearby. He began to cry as I rode off. 1 knew he would be found.’ 

Tascius paused for a moment, resting his head against one of the cool white columns. 

“On my way back to the villa, I stopped at Herculaneum to see an old friend. In case anyone should ask where 
I'd been. Had a cup of wine with him, When I returned at dusk, the house was in uproar. Rectina was . , . I thought 
she might be relieved to be rid of the baby. But her anguish was terrible. I never wanted to hurt her.’ 

There was a distant rumble from the volcano and another tremor shook the villa. Tascius's wine-cup. which he 
had left near the edge of the table, fell and shattered on the marble floor. Tascius did not turn around and no one else 
moved. 

‘The next morning I rode back to Pompeii. Searched the river bank. Made enquiries. Posted rewards. Punished 
our house-slaves. But the baby had vanished, 

‘Later, I thought that if Rectina had another child perhaps she would forget the first one. But there were no more 
babies. Rectina's womb had closed up with grief, Or perhaps the gods were punishing me,’ He turned and looked at 
them. 

“When Rectina took in that first little orphan girl, she seemed happy again. I allowed her to keep the baby. And 
eventually eight more. You've seen how I love them. How much they love me. I'm a good father.’ His face relaxed 
for a moment. Then he frowned and walked over to the shattered wine-cup. He knelt beside it and began picking up 
the shards of clay. 

‘Then when he appeared at the Vulcanalia yesterday, she fainted. I brought her back here. When she revived she 
desperately wanted to know where he was. I told her I didn’t know. She looked at me and said “It was our son, 
wasn't it. Titus?” and I said “Not our son, your son.” She asked what I meant. At last I said what I had never said 
before: “That cripple was never mine. He was Pliny's child.” She looked at me. And I think . . . For the first time she 
realised what I had done all those years ago." 

Tascius stood and squeezed his thumb where he had pricked it on one of the shards. 

His voice faltered. “Then Rectina asked me where he was. And may the gods forgive me. I said . . . 1 said, 
“Who? Pliny, or your son?” 

Tascius looked at the drop of red blood on his thumb. 

‘Early this morning she took my daughters and left me forever. Now I am truly alone.’ 


Lupus and Vulcan were less than two miles from Misenum, with the harbour in clear sight, when something struck 
the blacksmith's forehead and knocked him backwards. 

At first Lupus thought Vulcan was dead. He crawled forward and pressed his fingertips against Vulcan's neck. as 
he had once seen Mordecai do. After a moment he felt a pulse, weak but steady. 

As he took his hand away, Lupus noticed his fingertips were covered in blood. The blow had left an ugly gash at 
Vulcan’s hairline. He found the still smoking pumice and weighed it in his hand. It was an ugly chunk of rock, 
denser and heavier than the pumice which had fallen so far. It must have struck Vulcan a glancing blow. A direct hit 
would surely have killed him. 

Lupus stood up, planted his feet apart to stop the boat from rocking and calculated the distance to the harbour. A 
mile. A mile and a half at most. He could try to row but first he would have to shift Vulcan's powerful body and that 
would take too long. 

It would be quicker to swim. He had covered that distance a month before, but he had been strong then and it 
had been a fine, fair day. 

Now the sky was raining ash and gravel. And ugly lumps of clay mixed with pumice, like the one that had struck 
Vulcan. Lupus fingered the oilcloth pouch around his neck, Rectina's message to Pliny. He knew it was the only 


hope for Clio and her sisters. 
He stripped off his tunic, took a deep breath and jumped. 
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As Lupus plunged into the bay he almost cried out. The salt water made every tiny cut and burn on his face and 
body sting. It felt as if a hundred needles were pricking his skin. 

He knew salt water was good for surface wounds. He had heard Doctor Mordecai telling one of his patients, a 
man with sores on his skin, to bathe in the sea. 

But this water had a scum of ash floating on its surface and his back was exposed to a steady rain of debris from 
the volcano. 

Soon, Lupus began to tire. He had been up since before dawn, had ridden for two hours, had carried Clio at least 
half a mile. Now his arms ached and his lungs could not take in enough air. 

He stopped to tread water for a moment. He could see a man-made breakwater no more than half a mile distant 
and beyond it the masts which marked the naval port. He could even make out the silhouette of three poplars on one 
of the hills overlooking the harbour. Those three trees marked his goal, the admiral's home. 

Hundreds, maybe thousands of lives, depended on him. He took a breath and struck out again. 


‘Here! Give me your hand, boy. Up you come. By Hercules! What have you done to yourself? And what were you 
doing paddling about among the Roman fleet? This ts a restricted area, you know. Soldiers and marines only. Caius! 
Have you got a blanket? An old cloak? Anything? Yes, that'll do. Wrap this round yourself, boy, Better? Now under 
ordinary circumstances I'd have to report you to — Hey! Where are you going? Come back, you mongrel! That's not 
your cloak!" 


At the Villa Pomponiana in Stabia, Nubia ran to one of the dining-room columns. 

*Bug-boats!’ She cried and pointed towards the bay. From beneath a couch, Nipur sensed her excitement and 
began to bark. 

*Bug-boats?’ said Tascius, frowning at the slave-girl. 

‘There! cried Jonathan. ‘Coming out from behind the promontory. Warships! One, two, three, four. . .” 

‘By the gods, you have good eyesight.’ Tascius squinted. ‘Yes. . . yes! | see them. Looks like the imperial fleet!’ 

‘Those ships are powered by oar, are they not?’ asked Aristo. 

“Yes,” replied Tascius, “by both oar and sail.” 

“Then they can go anywhere, even against the wind.’ 

*But where are they going?” asked Jonathan. 

‘I'd guess Herculaneum,' said Tascius. 

‘It’s the admiral!” cried Flavia, jumping to her feet and clapping her hands. “It’s Admiral Pliny! He's launched 
the imperial Roman fleet to rescue the people at the foot of the volcano!’ 

Jonathan added, ‘And please, God, to rescue us, too!" 


Lupus sat on a couch in the warship's open cabin, wearing an oversized tunic and sipping warm honeyed wine. The 


sleek warship sped over the water, its banks of oars rising and falling in time to the rowers’ chant. Behind them 
followed a dozen similar warships. 

Admiral Pliny reclined beside Lupus. In his hand was Rectina’s note. The admiral had read it several times but 
now he unfolded the papyrus again, Pliny’s scribe Phrixus stood nearby, his stylus poised over a wax tablet. 

‘She writes that she is terrified by the danger threatening her and she begs me to rescue her and her daughters 
from an awful fate . . .' Pliny read it aloud and then looked down at Lupus. ‘It's a good thing you came when you 
did. Phrixus and I were just about to take a much smaller boat to investigate the phenomenon. | had no idea the 
volcano posed such a threat to the inhabitants.” 

As they passed the promontory of Puteoli, Lupus thought of Vulcan, lying unconscious in a rowing boat. He 
stood and gazed over the water, then grunted and pointed to his right. 

“What is it? What do you see?’ 

Lupus walked back and forth in front of the admiral, imitating Vulcan's limp. 

‘Have you injured your foot? Are you hurt?’ 

Lupus shook his head vigorously, then snatched the wax tablet from the scribe's startled hands. Phrixus uttered 
an exclamation, but Pliny held up his hand. They both watched as the boy wrote something in the wax. 

Lupus had been studying with Aristo for over a month and he had learned his alphabet and a few basic words. 
He had never written the name Vulcan before, but now he tried, sounding out each letter in his head as Aristo had 
taught him. Then he handed the tablet to Pliny. On it he had written in neat capitals: 


VOLCAN 
“Yes, my boy, very astute! The phenomenon we are witnessing is indeed a “volcano”. I never suspected that 
Vesuvius — 
Lupus snatched the tablet back from the startled admiral and added two words. He showed Pliny the tablet again. 


VOLCAN IN A BOAT 
Then he pointed out to sea. 
‘Over there!" cried Phrixus. *1 see something. A small rowing boat! The blacksmith Vulcan must be in that boat.’ 
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Envia helped Jonathan tie a linen napkin over the lower half of his face. He had soaked it in water to stop the fine 
ash from filling his lungs. 

She finished off the knot at the back and they rejoined Nubia between two pillars of the dining room, They 
watched the Roman fleet move across the bay like insects crawling across a polished jade table, 

Occasionally, they felt the ground vibrate and saw the tree-shaped plume of ash thicken and change colour. The 
air had been growing denser, and it was harder to make out details. 

‘Have they reached the coast?’ asked Aristo anxiously. 

*Bug-boats stop,” said Nubia quietly, 

"Are they disembarking?’ Tascius asked. 

“What are they doing?’ Jonathan held Pliny’s sachet of herbs under his napkin and Flavia noticed he wasn't 
wheezing. 

‘I don’t know ., ." said Tascius, wiping the sweat from his face with his forearm. ‘Perhaps the shore is blocked. 
It’s hard to tell. It seems to be getting dark early today.’ 

“It is dark, isn’t it?’ murmured Aristo. 

‘Look at the sun,’ said Flavia. ‘It’s as red as blood.’ 

‘The sun will be turned to darkness and the moon to blood at the end of this world," said a voice behind them and 
they all turned to look. 

Mordecai slowly pulled the linen cloth over Xanthus's face. Then he bowed his head and recited the prayer for 
the dead. 


Lupus watched as Pliny’s sailors lifted Vulcan out of the rowing boat into the warship and laid him in the cabin, on 
the admiral’s couch. 

*By the gods, he looks dreadful!” wheezed Pliny. 

The smith's burns and cuts had not been washed by salt water, as Lupus's had. His face and body were terrible to 
see. For a long moment the admiral stood looking down at Vulcan. Then he turned to Lupus, 

‘He rowed all this way from Rectina's villa? Impossible!’ 

Lupus shrugged. 

“And then when he was hit by debris from the volcano you swam the rest of the way?’ 

Lupus nodded and Pliny frowned. ‘If I believed in the gods . . .* The admiral shook his head and opened his 
canvas parasol, “Come Lupus, if you're not too tired you can help us continue our observations,’ 

Lupus was exhausted, but he followed the admiral and his scribe to the front of the boat. The three of them 
leaned over the bronze beak of the ship and gazed across the water towards the volcano. Behind them the oarsmen 
sang their fast chant and the oars rose and fell in time. 

The breeze was with them, too, and presently Lupus thought he could make out the red roof of Rectina’s villa by 


a row of cypress trees. Was that a figure standing on the jetty? Or just a post? The ash made it hard to see. 

The wind must have shifted slightly, for suddenly a shower of gravel and pieces of flaming rock rattled down 
onto the parasol. 

‘Fascinating,’ murmured Pliny, and turned to his scribe. *Phrixus, make a note of this: ashes falling hotter and 
thicker as we approach the shore. mixed with bits of pumice and blackened . , . um, stones. charred and cracked by 
the flames.” Pliny abruptly broke off in a coughing fit. 

Suddenly the lookout cried, “Shallow water and rocks ahead, admiral!’ 

Pliny leaned over the rail and then whirled to face the men. 

‘Stop!’ he wheezed, holding up his hand and then, ‘Back row, back row!’ He collapsed into another fit of 
coughing. 

The oarsmen deftly flipped their blades, then manoeuvred to stop the forward movement of the ship. 

Lupus saw one of the officers quickly run a pennant up a rope, It fluttered at the top of the mainmast, warning 
the other warships of danger. 

‘By the gods,” muttered Pliny as his coughing subsided. “The shore is blocked with debris. We'll never reach 
them now!” 

As he spoke a flaming boulder the size of a millstone hit the water less than three yards ahead of them. Its 
impact rocked the boat and spattered them with hot water. 

‘The water's hot, almost boiling!’ gasped Pliny, “Phrixus, make a note of that!” 

The scribe ignored his request. 

“Master!” he cried, “Your parasol is on fire! Quickly!” 

Pliny hurled the flaming parasol overboard and the three of them hurried back to the shelter of the cabin as 
another shower of hot gravel rained down on their heads. Once under cover, the admiral turned and peered towards 
the shore again. 

“We can’t go forward.’ said Pliny. ‘I see no way to get to Rectina.' 

Behind them, on the admiral’s couch, Vulcan groaned. 

“Admiral!” cried the helmsman. ‘We must turn back now. The mountain is hurling down great stones at us and 
the shore is completely blocked by them. if we remain here the fleet will be destroyed. We must go back!’ 

‘No,’ wheezed Pliny after a moment. ‘No retreat. I shall not go back!” He thought for a moment and then 
snapped his fingers. 

‘I know what we'll do! Send the other warships back to Misenum, They must take shelter there. I cannot afford 
to lose the entire imperial fleet. As for us, we will make for Tascius at Stabia, in case Rectina has been able to make 
her way back to him." 

Lupus grasped the admiral's arm and shook his head violently. He knew Rectina would wait for them at her 
villa. 

‘No! I've made up my mind,’ announced the admiral, impatiently shaking Lupus's hand from his arm. He turned 
to the helmsman and said: ‘The wind is behind us, we'll make excellent time. Those are your new orders: head for 
Stabia. “Fortune favours the brave”,' he quoted. And added to Phrixus, ‘You can write that down.’ 


‘Behold!’ cried Nubia. "Bug-boats going home.’ 

“Are they?’ cried Tascius, wiping his eyes with his hand, “Jupiter! My eyes sting. Can't see properly. It does look 
as if — but the fleet hasn't had time to take on passengers," 

“Nubia's right,’ said Jonathan miserably. “They're turning back.’ 

“Jupiter blast it!’ cursed Tascius, tuming away. 

“Be happy!’ cried Nubia, still watching the bay. ‘One bug-boat comes here!’ 


Lupus stood at the stern of Pliny's flagship and looked back across the water at Herculaneum, disappearing into the 
fog of ash behind them. The cloak drawn over his head and shoulders hardly protected him from the angry rain of 
hot gravel, but he did not care. 

His eyes were fixed on a tiny figure in orange. where the silver-green olive trees met the water, 

The ash in the air stung his eyes and made them stream, but he did not blink. He watched the figure grow smaller 
and smaller, until finally he could no longer see her. 
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Fa a distance, the approaching warship had looked clean and sleek, but as it drew near, Flavia saw that it was 
smudged with soot and scorch marks. 

She was standing between Jonathan and Nubia beneath the umbrella pines near Tascius's private jetty. The three 
friends and their dogs watched the oars rise and fall like the wings of a bird, then dip to slow the warship. Carried 
forward by its own speed, the warship slid up beside Tascius's private jetty, just nudging his private yacht. 

The two slaves guarding Tascius's boat had also been sheltering under the pines. Now they ran onto the short 
pier, caught ropes thrown by the sailors, and tied them firmly to the docking posts. 

There was a strong swell in the scummy water. The ship rose and fell as the water slapped against the jetty. 
making it difficult to disembark, but finally the sailors manoeuvred the boarding plank over the side. The first 
person off the ship was an exhausted boy in an oversized tunic. 

‘Lupus!’ Flavia and her friends cried, and rushed forward to greet him. 


Two sailors carried Vulcan's stretcher up the marble steps and into Tascius’s dining-room. The smith was still 
unconscious, so they lifted him onto a dining couch. Miriam propped him up on the black and white silk cushions 
and Mordecai began to bathe his head wound with vinegar and oil. 

Lupus, red-eyed with grief and exhaustion, took a long drink of water, climbed onto another couch and instantly 
fell asleep. 

A moment later Admiral Pliny puffed up the steps behind them. He went straight to Tascius, who was staring 
down at the unconscious blacksmith, 

‘Is Rectina here?’ asked Pliny. ‘Has she arrived back from Herculaneum?’ 

Tascius looked up at him, speechless. 

“She sent word for me to rescue her,’ said the admiral, “but I’m afraid there was no way we could reach her. I'm 
sorry, old friend. I'd hoped , ..' He stopped to catch his breath and look around. 

‘Flavia Gemina! You're here! And Mordecai ben Ezra, too. Excellent. You can have a look at my sailors, doctor. 
Many are suffering burns and cuts.’ He turned back to Tascius. 

‘My dear Titus. May we make use of your excellent baths before dinner?” 

*A bath? You want a bath?’ 

“If you don't mind.” 

‘I've very few slaves left,’ stammered Tascius, ‘No one to light the furnace for hot water. There's always the cold 
plunge...” 

"Excellent." The admiral mopped his forehead. ‘Just what's needed on such a hot and stifling day. Bring your 
tablet and stylus. Phrixus, we'll continue to take notes. Would anyone else like to accompany me?" 

‘Wait!’ cried Jonathan, his voice slightly muffled behind his napkin. “You can't just go and bathe as if nothing 
were wrong. There's a volcano erupting less than five miles away!’ 


‘Aren't you going to rescue us?’ Flavia asked. 

‘Sailing us away in your bug-boat” said Nubia. 

‘Out of the question, I'm afraid,’ wheezed the admiral. ‘It's already growing dark. My men and I need to eat and 
by the time we've dined it will be night. I suggest we all get a good night's sleep and set off at first light tomorrow 
morning. It's really not too bad down here at Stabia, you know. Not compared to Herculaneum and Pompeii.” 


The tree-shaped cloud which stood over the volcano was deep red in the light of the sinking sun. Jonathan, Flavia 
and Nubia stood watching it. 

‘If we had walked south along the coastal road,’ Jonathan said. ‘we would be miles away by now.’ His voice was 
muffled behind his napkin. 

‘I think it’s easing off,” said Flavia, 

"What?" 

Flavia lifted her own napkin away from her mouth. ‘I said I think the volcano is stopping. The noise isn't as loud 
as it was before.’ 

“The floor is not shivering so much now," said Nubia. She wore a napkin, too. 

‘I guess so.’ Jonathan slumped against one of the columns, ‘I just wish we were far away from here. I wish we 
were back home in Ostia.’ 

Flavia tried to cheer Jonathan, 

‘This was a good idea of yours, wearing napkins.’ 

After a hasty dinner of ash-coated bread and cheese. everyone had followed Jonathan's example and tied 
moistened napkins over nose and mouth to keep the fine ash out. Admiral Pliny, still damp from his bath, agreed that 
it helped his breathlessness. His sailors, playing dice on the floor, all wore napkins. Even Vulcan, eyes closed and 
face pale against the black silk cushions, had a cloth draped over the lower half of his face. 

“That can't be a good omen,’ said Jonathan, looking back into the dining-room. 

A combination of the sun’s horizontal rays and the fine ash created a thick red light which filled the dining-room. 

‘It looks as if the room is full of blood,’ said Jonathan. “And everyone looks like robbers. Robbers in a room full 
of blood. Or am I seeing things again?’ 

“You're not seeing things,’ said Flavia. With napkins tied over the lower halves of their faces, they did look like 
masked bandits. 

Flavia looked at the others. For the first time she really saw people's eyes and eyebrows. She had never noticed 
how pale and rumpled Pliny's eyebrows were, or how beautifully Miriam's dark ones set off her eyes. Mordecai and 
Jonathan had handsome brows, whereas Vulcan and Tascius each seemed to have one heavy. straight eyebrow that 
met above the nose. 

Suddenly Flavia gasped as she had a flash of pure revelation. Taking a deep breath she turned to Pliny. 

* Admiral Pliny,’ she began, her heart pounding, "what was the real reason you asked us to find Vulcan?" 
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Thaigh the sun had not set, the red light in the dining-room had become a thick purple gloom, One of Tascius's 
three remaining slaves, the spotty messenger boy named Gutta, began to light the oil-lamps in the villa and the 
torches in the garden. 

“Why did I ask you to find Vulcan?” said Pliny. “Why do you think?’ 

‘I think you knew he was the long-lost son of Rectina, my uncle’s neighbour, and I think you hoped that we 
would lead Vulcan to her.’ 

“Very astute, my dear. You're almost right. 1 wasn't sure he was Rectina's long-lost son, but I suspected it.’ 
Pliny's black eyes were bright above his napkin. “The first time 1 saw him 1 knew he looked familiar. A few days 
later 1 realised who he reminded me of: Rectina! | felt sure he must be the kidnapped child of Rectina and Tascius. | 
went back to see him again but — 

‘Liar!’ Tascius's voice was muffled behind his cloth, but the anger in it was audible. 

“What?” the admiral's eyes grew wider. 

“Vulcan isn't my son, is he?’ Tascius had risen to his feet. 

"What do you mean?" 

Tascius was trembling. “He's yours!" 

‘I don’t know what you're talking about.” Pliny sounded genuinely surprised. 

“I know that you and Rectina were lovers! This cripple is the result of your betrayal!’ 

Pliny stood and pulled the napkin away from his nose and mouth. 

‘How dare you say such a thing? Who gave you such an idea?’ 

"You weren't content to steal my father’s affections. You had to take those of my wife as well.’ 

A look of genuine dismay replaced the anger on Pliny’s face. ‘My dear Titus,’ he said gravely, “You are very 
much mistaken. Rectina and 1 have great affection and respect for one another, but we were never lovers.’ 

‘Liar!’ said Tascius, tearing his own cloth away from his face and throwing it onto the ground. “This cripple is 
your son, not mine.’ Tascius marched over to Vulcan's couch and wrenched the boot from his right foot. ‘Look! Here 
is proof of the gods’ displeasure!’ 

Everyone stared in horror at Vulcan's twisted foot. It was red and rounded like a clenched fist. Miriam stifled a 
sob and hid her face in her father’s robes. On his couch, Vulcan stirred and groaned. His long eyelashes fluttered. 

Mordecai stepped forward, his dark eyes angry between turban and napkin. “You can't possibly take this as proof 
that he isn't your son.’ He picked up the blacksmith's boot and struggled to replace it. 

*But he isn't. He's not my son.’ 

Flavia turned towards Tascius. 

“Yes he is!” she cried. “Can't you see the resemblance between you? Look at his eyebrows! If he has Rectina's 
mouth and nose and eyes, well, Vulcan has your eyebrows!’ 

*“Eyebrows!' snorted Tascius. ‘Eyebrows, indeed!’ 


“She's right, father.’ Vulcan opened his eyes. “Mother told me the truth. | am your son, your only son, whom you 
abandoned.’ 


Admiral Pliny stared at Tascius. “You? You are the one who abandoned him?" 

Tascius hung his head. 

“You abandoned him because you thought he was mine?” 

Tascius nodded. 

‘Do you realise what you've done?’ said Pliny. ‘You abandoned your own child, lived a lie for seventeen years, 
and ultimately drove your wife and daughters away, probably to their deaths.’ 

Tascius lifted his head and stared at Pliny stupidly. like a boxer who has received too many blows. 

*Rectina never loved anyone but you,’ said Pliny steadily. ‘She was always faithful to you, just as a Roman 
matron should be.” He gestured towards Vulcan. “And this young man . . . Titus. Listen to me. This is one of the 
most courageous young men ] have ever known. He is your son, Titus, your own flesh and blood. And you should be 
proud of him. As proud of him as your own father was of you.’ 

Everyone stared at Tascius as he slowly turned to look at Vulcan. In the flickering lamplight his eyes were 
shadowed. 

‘Is it true?" he said. “Are you. . .?’ 

Vulcan turned his head away and closed his eyes. He was weeping. To the north the volcano rumbled ominously, 

Tascius took a faltering step towards the couch. 

“Vulcan?” 

The grey-haired soldier stood over the dining couch and took the young man’s battered hands in his own. He 
studied them, then kissed them gently and pressed them to his face, His shoulders shook and soon Vulcan's hands 
were wet with his father’s tears. 

Presently, Tascius pulled the signet ring from the third finger of his hand and held it up for all to see. 

‘Great Jove!’ he began, but his voice broke and he had to start again. “Great Jove! I declare in front of all these 
witnesses that this young man is my true son and heir.’ He gently pushed the ring onto the little finger of Vulcan's 
left hand, ‘From this moment on, all that I have is his, and he shall no longer be known as Vulcan, but by his given 
name: Publius Tascius Pomponianus.' 


‘I can’t think of him as “Publius”,’ whispered Flavia to Jonathan and Nubia. “He'll always be Vulcan.’ 

‘I know,’ agreed Jonathan, and Nubia nodded, too, 

It was long past sundown and outside it was pitch black, except for where the torches burned. 

Admiral Pliny had gone to bed, but none of the rest of them could sleep. No one wanted to be far from the 
lamplight, and no one wanted to be alone. 

Gutta was sweeping ash from the floor and some of Pliny's sailors were still playing dice at a low table. 

Tascius had pulled a chair up beside his son's couch and for a long time the two of them had been deep in quiet 
conversation. Every so often Tascius raised a cup of well-watered wine to the young man’s lips and helped him to 
drink. Sometimes they wept together. Presently they called Mordecai over and Flavia heard the three men discussing 
the meaning of the donkey riddle. 

She approached them almost shyly. 

Vulcan looked up at her and smiled. 

“Hello, Flavia Gemina,” he said. ‘I must thank you.” 

‘For what?” said Flavia. *I didn't think about your feelings. All I cared about was the treasure.” 

*I don't believe you,” smiled the blacksmith. ‘I think you are a girl who seeks the truth. And your desire for 


knowledge helped me find my parents: my mother . . .” he swallowed, ‘and my father.’ 
Tascius gripped his son’s hand so hard that the knuckles grew white. 
‘How can I thank you?’ whispered the young man. 
“Will you tell me what the riddle really means, and what the treasure is?” 
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Lips had finally woken from his deep sleep. Although the night was stifling and hot, he pulled a linen cover 
round his shoulders and came to sit with Flavia, Jonathan, and Nubia on the floor beside Vulcan's couch. 

‘So, You want to know the meaning of the riddle and what the treasure is?’ The young blacksmith tried to sit 
forward and then sank back weakly against his cushions. 

‘Careful, Publius,” said Tascius, and patted his son’s shoulder. 

‘I think I know what some of it means,” said Flavia, ‘1 think “jackass” is a password for Christians, because you 
worship the donkey.’ 

There was a pause. Then Jonathan yelped. “What?” 

‘I saw you worshipping the donkey in the stables.’ explained Flavia. 

“We don't worship a donkey!’ Jonathan cried. “Our God is invisible.” 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia. 

*But you were right to think it’s a password,” said Vulcan. "Our faith is illegal so we must be careful. The donkey 
is just one of many codewords, which show us aspects of our God.’ 

‘So your invisible God is a bit like a shepherd and a bit like a donkey?’ said Flavia. 

“And he’s a bit like a dolphin and an anchor and an eagle and a warrior,’ said Jonathan. “That's my favourite: the 
warrior.’ 

“But how is he like a jackass?’ 

“You tell me," said Vulcan. 

“Gentle and patient and humble?’ 

“Exactly.” 

"And with big ears and soft fur?” said Nubia gravely. 

Then she giggled. 

“Hey! Nubia's first joke!’ cried Jonathan, and slapped the African girl on the back. 

Vulcan smiled, too, “Also, each letter of the word jackass — ASINE — has another deeper meaning. If you study 
them, the letters show you how to journey along the Way.” 

“What way?" 

‘The Way to joy and fulfilment in this life, and Paradise in the next.” 

‘That’s the treasure beyond imagining?” said Flavia. 

Vulcan nodded. 

‘So it’s not real treasure?’ She couldn't help feeling disappointed. 

‘OF course it is, Flavia!’ said Vulcan. “You of all people should know that sometimes the greatest treasure is 
knowledge. Knowing how to meet with God.’ He looked at his father. ‘Knowing how to forgive. Knowing how to 
find joy in a world of pain, and afterwards the greatest treasure of all. Eternal life. Not in a dark and shadowy 
underworld, but in a green and sunny Paradise, reunited with those we love. What treasure could be better than 


that?’ 


Behind them, Miriam had begun to weep. 

Vulcan looked at her with concern. 

“She's worried about Uncle Gaius,” explained Flavia. 

“Where is he?’ 

“He went to Pompeii and Oplontis to warn the inhabitants about the volcano, remember?’ said Flavia. 

"And he isn't back yet?’ 

Flavia shook her head, 

‘It’s dark now,” said Nubia. ‘Miriam worried that dark." 

Vulcan nodded, and looked at Miriam for a long time. 

‘And you're worried about Clio, aren't you?’ said Jonathan to Lupus. 

Lupus nodded, 

They were all silent for a few minutes. Then Nubia reached out and touched the finger on which Lupus usually 
wore his ring: "Give wolf-ring to Clio?" she asked. 

Lupus nodded again. 

Suddenly, Tigris whimpered and emerged from beneath a couch where he'd been sheltering with Scuto and 
Nipur. He padded to the steps and sniffed the murky air, 

“What is it. boy?’ asked Jonathan, getting to his feet and following him. "What do you see out there?’ 

The others peered out into the darkness towards the volcano. 

Then they saw it too. 

Moving straight towards them out of the ash-black night, illuminated by the torches on the lawn, were two 


gleaming yellow eyes: the eyes of a wounded beast. 


Tigris barked and wagged his small tail, but the rest of them stood frozen as the creature moved into the torchlight. 

*“Ferox!' cried Jonathan. ‘It’s Ferox!" 

From the other side of the room, Miriam gave a cry and ran to the step that led down into darkness. Then she 
screamed. 

Ferox was bloody and wounded, One ear was torn from his head and his left rear leg hung useless. The foam 
round his muzzle was flecked with blood and his breath came in wheezing gasps. He looked up at them and whined. 

“Master of the Universe!’ whispered Mordecai and cautiously stepped forward to examine the wounded dog. 
Ferox whined again and wagged his tail feebly. As Mordecai reached out a hand to touch the matted fur on the dog’s 
chest, Ferox growled softly and flinched. Mordecai looked down at his fingertips. They were smeared with blood. 

"These wounds were inflicted by man and not by volcanic rock,’ said Mordecai grimly. 

‘He must have been protecting Gaius!" cried Miriam, She clutched her father’s arm. 

Ferox turned as if to go back into the night. then looked over his shoulder at them and whined imploringly. 

‘Ferox want to follow.’ said Nubia, turning her amber eyes on Flavia and Jonathan. 

“No way I'm going out there,” muttered Jonathan. 

“Uncle Gaius out there maybe." suggested Nubia. 

‘Gaius?’ cried Miriam. ‘Out there? Then I’m going to follow Ferox!' She hurried down the steps onto the ash- 
covered lawn and wrenched one of the garden torches from its holder. Then she turned to look back up at them. With 
the yellow flames flickering on her black curls, and all but her eyes hidden by a cloth, she looked like a beautiful 
bandit. 

I’ come with you,’ said Tascius. ‘It’s time I showed half the courage you all have." 


‘We’ll come, too!" offered two of the sailors. They were gazing at Miriam in awe, and as she moved off into the 
swirling ash they hurried after her. 

Flavia and her friends looked at each other. Without a word they hurried down the steps. grasped torches and 
followed the others into the night. 


As they followed the wounded animal into the darkness, the globes of light from their pine torches lit the falling ash. 
It floated down around them like warm black snow, muffling every sound except for the constant thunder of the 
volcano. 

Chest deep in ash, Ferox limped ahead, his left hind leg dangling uselessly. Occasionally he would stop and utter 
a soft whine, looking back to make sure they were still following. Nubia whispered words of encouragement in her 
own language. They followed him across the ash-covered lawn, through the open gate and up the drive. 

Presently, they could hear the noise of pack animals and carriage wheels and see the dim globes of torch-light 
through the ash. They were approaching the coastal road. A steady stream of refugees were making their way along 
it towards the south. 

They found his body at the roadside shrine of Mercury. It was already covered with two inches of ash. Ferox 
nosed the still form of his master and whined up at them pitifully. Miriam cried out and ran forward, One of the 
sailors took her torch as she knelt and brushed away the ash. 

‘Gaius!’ she cried, ‘Gaius, my love. Speak to me. Tell me you're still alive!’ 

She pulled back the cloak from his head. Gaius’s face was cut and bleeding. His nose had been broken and there 
was an ugly knife wound across his left cheekbone. One eye was swollen shut but the other flickered and then 
opened. As he looked up at Miriam, one corner of his mouth pulled up in what looked to Flavia like a grimace. 

But she knew it was a smile. 
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4 don't know if he'll live,” said Mordecai gravely. "The stab wound in his chest pierced a lung. His leg is broken 
and he has been badly beaten. He is also suffering from a number of dog bites.” 

‘But you have to save him, father,” cried Miriam. “He saved Gaius’s life. Without him Gaius would be dead now, 
buried by ash!” 

They were back in Tascius’s dining-room. Mordecai knelt on a blanket spread on the floor and examined Ferox. 
Jonathan assisted his father, 

Flavia's uncle Gaius lay on a couch nearby. He had eaten some bread and cheese and had drained a jug of diluted 
wine. Now Miriam was gently sponging his cuts and wounds with a vinegar-soaked sea-sponge. 

“He saved my life . . .' Gaius’s lip was swollen where he had been hit. ‘Four of them and a huge mastiff. Wanted 
the horse. Ferox killed the mastiff and wounded two of the men. Couldn’t fight other two off. They beat me. Took 
horse,” He closed his eyes from the effort and Miriam put her cool finger gently on his battered lips. 

‘Shhh! Don't speak, my love,” she said. ‘Father will do everything he can to save him.’ 

When Mordecai finished dressing Ferox’s wounds he got to his feet. “The only thing we can do now is pray.’ 

Ferox lay on the blanket, panting. He rolled his eyes up at the doctor and then over towards Gaius. He whined 
softly. 

“Yes,” said Mordecai quietly. *He's alive. You saved him. Good dog.’ As he spoke, Jonathan bent and placed 
something in the folds of the blanket, then stepped back. Tail wagging, Tigris sniffed Ferox. Then the puppy licked 
the big dog's face and curled up beside him. Ferox lowered his big head, uttered a deep sigh, and slept. 


It was after midnight when the mountain exploded. None of them were really sleeping, apart from Pliny, whose 
snores could be heard by those making their way to or from the latrine. The rest dozed in the dining-room or talked 
quietly together, waiting for the dawn. 

Suddenly a brilliant orange flash lit the room and a moment later the whole house trembled under a deafening 
wave of sound. Everyone looked at the growing column of fire which rose slowly up from the mountain. In its light 
they could see that the top of Vesuvius was completely gone. 

“Jupiter,” muttered Tascius. ‘It’s getting worse.” 

Another quake shook the house and Flavia actually saw the columns sway back and forth. Some of the lamps fell 
to the floor and shattered, spilling hot oil. A snake of fire slipped from one shattered clay lamp, writhed across the 
floor and down the steps, then died. 

Jonathan staggered into the room from the direction of the latrines. 

‘Come quickly,’ he cried, his voice muffled behind his cloth. *Pliny's door is blocked. He'll be trapped!" 

Mordecai, Tascius and a dozen of Pliny’s sailors hurried after Jonathan. Flavia and Nubia followed. 

No one had swept the courtyard and it had quickly filled up with ash and bits of pumice stone, The level of the 
debris was almost up to Flavia's knees. The sailors tried to wade through the grey ash, cursing as they went. 

‘It's hardening,” said one of them. 


‘Like cement.’ confirmed the other. 

They tried to open the wooden door of the bedroom, but it wouldn't budge. 

“He must be terrified!’ cried Flavia. “He's probably been crying out for hours.’ 

One of the sailors put his ear to the door and the other one pressed his forefinger to his lips. But there was no 
need. From right across the courtyard and even above the rumble of the volcano. they could all hear the admiral 


snoring. 


After nearly half an hour, the sailors had chipped away enough of the hardened ash to open Pliny’s door. The tapping 
had woken Phrixus, who helped by pushing the door from inside. At last he was able to help his master through the 
narrow opening and into the ashfilled courtyard. 

“What do you want?’ grumbled Pliny irritably. “Why have you woken me?" 

“Well, apart from the fact that the mountain is melting like wax, the house is falling down around us and you 
were about to be buried alive, no reason,’ muttered Jonathan. 

‘Haven't you felt any of the quakes?’ cried Tascius. He helped his friend into the dining-room. “And don't you 
see those sheets of fire flaring up on Vesuvius?’ 

The admiral peered through the columns towards the mountain. 

‘Bonfires,’ he announced after a moment. 

“Bonfires” echoed Mordecai. 

‘Yes,’ the admiral wheezed. “No doubt they flared up when cowardly peasants left their homes in a hurry and 
their hearths caught fire.” 

A huge flash lit the sky, silhouetting the decapitated cone of Vesuvius for an instant. 

“And that?’ asked Aristo. 

‘An empty house catching fire, from the sparks showering down upon it. Nothing to worry about. Let me go 
back to sleep and wake me at dawn." 

There was another explosion and again the sky was lurid red for a long moment. Far away they could hear 
people screaming. 

‘See,’ gestured Pliny, “Cowardly peasants. Nothing to worry about, I say. Back to bed... .” 

Abruptly, the whole house seemed to rock on its foundations. From somewhere nearby there was an enormous 
crash and a scream. 

Gutta the slave-boy hurried in. “The roof of the baths has just caved in!" 

“Anyone hurt?’ asked Tascius in alarm. 

“No,” said the slave, and fainted. 

“We must get out of here before the whole house comes down around our heads,’ said Mordecai, passing a tiny 
bottle beneath Gutta’s nose, 

‘But you're tending the ill and wounded,’ wheezed Pliny, gesturing at Gaius and Vulcan on their couches. ‘How 
can they travel?" 

“We could take Vulcan's donkey,” suggested Flavia. ‘And your sailors could help, too." 

“Yes, very well,’ said Pliny, staggering to remain upright as another quake shook the house. ‘I suppose we could 
go down to the beach and see if it's possible to make our escape by ship.’ He glared at the volcano. ‘It does appear to 
be getting a little worse." 
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s Miriam, your hair is on fire!’ screamed Flavia Gemina. 

They had just set out for the beach when a shower of flaming pumice stones rained down upon them and 
Miriam’s dark hair burst into flame. 

Before Miriam could panic or run, her father had enveloped her head with his robes, smothering the flames. 

‘Father, it hurts,” Miriam sobbed, and Mordecai pulled her back up the steps into the dining-room. Everyone 
followed. 

‘See?’ gasped the admiral. “It’s death out there. We'd do much better to remain here.” 

‘No,’ said Mordecai. “We must go. or [Il lose both my children.” He nodded at Jonathan, who was pale and 
wheezing. ‘Can't you smell it?’ said Mordecai. “It’s sulphur.’ 

‘I know what we can do,” gasped Jonathan, ‘Cushions! We'll tie cushions .. , to our heads. To keep off... the 
burning pumice.’ 

Pliny gazed at him for a moment. “You really are the most resourceful children. Unless anyone has a better idea, 
I suggest we take young Jonathan's advice!’ 


With a striped silk cushion tied to his head and two across his back, Scuto led the way down to the shore. 

Earlier, the fall of ash had been like silent black snow, now it was fiery rain. The volcano’s rumble was deeper. 
angrier now, and flashes of lightning flickered ominously above its cone. Despite the muffling ash, they could hear 
women and children screaming and men crying out. 

With cushions tied to their heads and the damp napkins still knotted to cover their noses and mouths, they made 
their way through the blackness down towards Tascius’s jetty. 

Flavia could see a line of torches extending ahead of her. There were at least fifty of them. Forty of Pliny"s 
sailors headed the procession, followed by the admiral and Phrixus. Gaius rode the donkey. with Miriam and 
Mordecai walking either side of him. The sailors had chopped up the dining-room couches to make two stretchers. 
They carried Vulcan on one, Ferox on the other. 

Nubia had showed Jonathan how to make slings for the puppies, like the ones the women in her clan made for 
their babies. Behind them stumbled Flavia and Lupus, flanking Aristo, who carried old Frustilla on his back. Taking 
up the rear was the slave-boy Gutta. 

Most of them held a torch or lamp. Even so, it was darker than any night Flavia had ever known. Presently, the 
torches at the front slowed and stopped. Something was happening up ahead. 

“What is it?’ Flavia called out, then adjusted her cushion as a shower of sparks fell on her. 

‘Too rough.’ came the reply from Mordecai, relaying what he'd heard Pliny say. ‘The sea is still too rough for 
sailing. There is no escape that way. We must go along the beach towards Stabia.” 


Flavia had never been so tired. She tried to concentrate on just placing one foot in front of the other. She prayed to 
Castor and Pollux, and she prayed to Vulcan — the god of volcanoes — and not for the first time she prayed to the 


Shepherd. She prayed that she and her friends might live. 

Earlier in the evening she had felt hopeful. It seemed as if the volcano was not going to be the disaster they had 
all feared. 

Now she felt only despair. The sun should have risen by now, but it was darker than ever, and all her hope had 
been quenched by oppressive heat, darkness and exhaustion. She wished she had slept earlier. for now she could 
barely keep her eyes open. 

The refugees had turned on their heels, so that now Gutta and Flavia led the way down along the beach while 
Pliny and his sailors took up the rear. It seemed as if they had been walking for hours. 

There was another awful roar from the mountain behind them and everyone turned wearily to see what new 
terror the gods had dreamed up. 

Although they were miles from Vesuvius, they all clearly saw what happened next. 

Of all the horrors the volcano had produced so far, this was the worst. 


As when soda is added to wine vinegar and it bubbles and froths over the edge of the cup, so a tide of fire poured 
down the volcano’s cone. This was not a drift of warm ash falling gently from the heavens or a slow lava flow. This 
was a wave of yellow fire rushing towards them faster than galloping horses. The speeding flames lit up distant 
houses and olive groves and vineyards, and left them blazing as it passed. 

Flavia saw a row of tall poplar trees explode and then burn like torches, The poplars were two or three miles 
distant but already the ring of fire was bearing down upon them. 

‘Down!’ bellowed Tascius, in his commander's voice, “Get down on the sand." 

Aristo had already eased Frustilla off his back. Now he pushed Flavia and Nubia face down onto the sand. 
Flavia’s cushion slipped halfway off her head. She had just pushed it back in place when the wave was upon them. A 
roaring heat. almost unbearable, made her ears pop and sucked the air from her lungs. Then it had passed. 

Hesitantly, Flavia opened her eyes. And cried out. 

She was blind. 
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Men were screaming. crying to the gods for mercy or help. In her blindness, Flavia heard one of Pliny’s big sailors 
cry out for his mother. Another shrieked, “Let me die!’ over and over. 

Then a light flickered and flared and illuminated Aristo’s wonderful face. 

Flavia sobbed with relief. She wasn't blind. The blast of hot air had extinguished all the torches. Aristo had used 
a sulphur stick to rekindle his. 

Soon they had all lit their torches and lamps from his one flame, and they could see each other again. 

Some of the sailors hadn't been prompt in following Tascius's order. The wave of fire had knocked them to the 
ground, scorching their eyebrows and reddening their faces as if they'd been burnt by the sun. 

“We're five miles from the mountain,’ breathed Aristo, picking up Frustilla and dusting her off. "What must that 
have been like for those at its foot?” 

‘Or those on the water,’ said Mordecai grimly. His beard was singed and the locks of hair that hung from his 
turban burnt right away. ‘It was a mercy we were not able to board the ship after all.” 

‘No one near Vesuvius could have survived that,’ said Flavia, then bit her lip as she saw the look on Lupus's 
face. Tascius stared bleakly at the mountain, too. If Rectina and her daughters had remained at Herculaneum, . . 

As they turned to move south again, Flavia was aware of something holding her back. Nubia had gripped her 
cloak. 

‘Wait,’ Nubia said. 

Flavia looked wearily at her slave-girl, then beyond her. 

Something was happening. A group of people had stopped further back along the beach. 

‘What?’ groaned Flavia. “What is it?” 

‘I think it is the old man,’ said Nubia, pointing. “The Pliny.” 

The glow of several torches marked a group of figures huddled on the sand. 

‘Please, master.’ They heard Phrixus’s voice, exhausted but urgent. 

Flavia turned and stumbled back towards the group on the beach. She hadn't even the strength to ask the others 
to wait. 

The wave of fire seemed to have purified the air and for a moment she imagined it was easier to breathe. She 
could see the group clearly in the flickering torchlight. Someone had spread a sailcloth on the beach and the admiral 
was sitting on it. Phrixus knelt beside him, and as she came closer Flavia saw the slave's handsome face, smudged 
with soot and twisted in concern for his master. Three big sailors stood over their admiral, holding their torches and 
looking down helplessly, 

Further back on the shore, a spark had ignited the sail of a beached ship. As the timbers caught fire it began to 
burn fiercely. The flames gave off a bright yellow light and illuminated the group on the sand. 

Flavia sank onto the sailcloth beside Pliny and touched his shoulder. The old man lifted his head and gave her a 
feeble smile. The dark cushion on his head gave him an almost jaunty look. He had pulled the napkin away from his 


face and was breathing into the small sachet which hung from his neck. It was similar to the one he had given 
Jonathan, filled with herbs to bring relief for breathlessness. 

Flavia suddenly felt her heart would break. What good would a little herb pouch do in this nightmare of ash, 
sparks and noxious gases? 

The admiral tried to snap his fingers and both Phrixus and Flavia leaned nearer. 

“What do you want, master?’ asked Phrixus. Tears streaked the soot on his cheeks. 

“Your wax tablets and stylus?’ Flavia suggested, 

Pliny gave another feeble smile and shook his head. His lips moved. Flavia and Phrixus both brought their ears 
closer, Flavia couldn't make out his words, but Phrixus understood. 

“Water. He wants a little cold water...” 

The scribe stood up and looked around desperately. 

“Water!” he cried. ‘Does anyone have water?” 

Everyone shook their heads. Few had thought to bring water, though they would have given anything for a 
mouthful to wash away the ashes from their mouths, For ashes were the taste of death, Flavia suddenly saw from 
Pliny's face that he tasted his own death. Phrixus saw it, too. 

“Water. Please bring him water!" 

A short figure moved out of the gloom and knelt beside the admiral. It was Gutta, the spotty slave from Tascius’s 
villa. He uncorked a gourd and poured a stream of water into the admiral's thirsty mouth. 

Pliny gripped the boy’s wrist and drank the water greedily, At last he nodded his thanks to the slave and curled 
up on the canvas sheet. Flavia heard his voice, stronger now, but still barely audible. *A little nap. That's all I need. 
Just a little nap,” 

Suddenly the smell of rotten eggs hit the back of Flavia's throat and almost made her gag. She knew they must 
get away from the deadly fumes, or die. 


‘Sulphur!’ cried Tascius. looming out of the darkness, ‘We must go quickly, before we are overcome! Come on, old 
friend.” 

Phrixus and Gutta helped the admiral to his feet. Pliny stood leaning on the two young slaves. The pillow tied to 
his head had slipped to one side. 

“We must go. master,’ cried Phrixus. “The sulphur.’ 

The curtain of ash parted for a moment and they could all see the admiral, lit by the red and yellow flames of the 
burning boat. 

Pliny gazed back at them and tried to say something. Then he collapsed, like a child's rag doll, into the arms of 
Phrixus and Gutta. They eased him back onto the sailcloth. 

Mordecai was at his side in an instant, He loosened the admiral’s clothing and pressed two fingers against the 
side of Pliny's neck. After a moment he put his ear to the admiral's mouth. Finally he looked up at them and slowly 
shook his head, 

Pliny was dead. 
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Le left the admiral’s body there on the shore. 

The sulphur fumes were still choking, Jonathan and Frustilla were both struggling for breath, One of the big 
Roman oarsmen took the old cook onto his back and jogged ahead, another carried Jonathan. Their fellow-sailors lit 
the way. Someone said the promontory was not far off. If they could get round it, the air might be clearer. 

It was their only hope of survival. 


To Flavia, dazed with exhaustion, everything was vague after that. They left the beach and made their way up to the 
coast road where the going was a little easier. Once round the promontory they found that the sulphur fumes were 
not as powerful, and the fall of ash was much lighter. 

Beside a small cove was a seaside tavern with a boathouse attached. Many people were sheltering there, under 
the large brick vaults. They found a spot on the far wall and huddled against a rolled-up fishing net. Flavia was 
dimly aware of the faithful donkey Modestus standing patiently nearby, Then someone doused all the torches but 
one and she fell into a fitful sleep. 

After a long time, Nubia shook Flavia awake. The tavern-keeper was bringing water round to the refugees. The 
small flame of his clay lamp illuminated the blackness around them. 

Flavia waited for Nubia, then she took the clay beaker and drank. The water was cold and fizzy and smelled of 
eggs, but it washed the taste of death from her mouth. Vaguely, as if in a dream, she heard Mordecai’s accented 
voice. 

“How much is the water? I have gold.” 

‘Nothing. No charge,” said the innkeeper, 

“But why?’ 

‘The Master says: If you give even a cup of cold water, you will not lose your reward . . .' 

Flavia drifted off into sleep again. 

She dreamt of magpies carrying Rectina and her daughters up into the heavens. 

She dreamt of Pliny. sailing away on a wax tablet with a sheet of papyrus for his sail. In her dream he turned 
back and waved at her cheerfully as he sailed towards a blue horizon. 

She dreamt of Ferox playing with Scuto and the puppies in her sunny garden back home in Ostia. 

She dreamt of a baby, with Miriam's dark curls and Gaius’s grey eyes, 

Finally she dreamt of Vulcan. He stood at his forge, his torso gleaming and polished as bronze. He looked happy. 
His burns and cuts had healed and both his feet were whole. He was forging armour for Achilles, the warrior son of 
Thetis. Then Achilles — golden Achilles — stepped into the darkness of the smithy. Vulcan handed him the armour of 
light and the warrior put it on. 

Achilles tumed to look at Flavia, who was now also in the dream. He smiled at her. Suddenly he was too bright 
to look at. Flavia squinted and tried to see his face. Dressed in his armour, he shone like the sun. Then she saw that 


he was the sun. 
The endless night had ended and day had come again. 
‘Behold! said a soft voice beside her. “The sun." 
Flavia nodded and squeezed Nubia's hand. 
They had survived the volcano. 
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Achilles (uh-ki/l-ease) 
Greek hero of the Trojan war and son of the sea-nymph Thetis 
amphora (am-for-a) 
large clay storage jar for holding wine, oil or grain 
atrium (e/-tree-um)} 
the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and rainwater pool 
capsa (cap-sa) 
cylindrical leather case, usually for medical implements 
carruca (ca-roo-ka) 
a four-wheeled travelling coach, often covered 
Castor and Pollux 
the famous Twins of Greek mythology, special guardians of sailors and of the Geminus family 
Catullus (cuh-tull-us) 
Latin poet famous for his love poems 
ceramic (sir-am-ik) 
clay which has been fired in a kiln, very hard and smooth 
cicada (sick-ch-dah) 
an insect like a grasshopper that chirrs during the day 
en (en) 
Latin word meaning ‘behold!’ or “look!” 
Flavia (flay-vee-a) 
a name, meaning ‘fair-haired’; Flavius is the masculine form of this name 
forum (for-um) 
ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 
freedman (freed-man) 
a slave who has been granted freedom 
garland (gar-land) 
a wreath of flowers entwined with ivy worn at dinner parties 
Gemina (gem-in-a) 
a name, meaning ‘twin’; Geminus and Gemini are other forms 
Herculaneum (Herk-you-/ane-ee-um) 
the ‘town of Hercules’ at the foot of Vesuvius northwest of Pompeii. It was buried by mud in the eruption of AD 
79 


hours 


the Romans counted the hours of the day from dawn. In summer, when dawn was about six o'clock, the fifth 
hour of the day would be 11.00 a.m. and the eleventh hour of the day around 5.00 in the afternoon 
Ides (eyedz) 
The Ides were one of the three key dates in the Roman calender. In most months (including August) the Ides fall 
on the 13th. In March, July, October and May they occur on the 15th of the month 
Juno (jew-no) 
queen of the Roman gods and wife of the god Jupiter 
Laurentum (lore-ent-um) 
a small town on the coast of Italy a few miles south of Ostia 
Lupus (/oo-puss) 
a Roman name; means “wolf” in Latin 
Misenum (my-see-num) 
Rome’s chief naval harbour, near the great port of Puteoli to the north of the bay of Naples 
Mordecai (mord-ak-eye) 
a Hebrew name 
Neapolis (nay-ap-o-liss) 
a large city in the south of Italy, dominating a vast bay and lying at the foot of mount Vesuvius; modern Naples 
Ostia (oss-tee-ah) 
the port of ancient Rome and home town of Flavia Gemina 
palaestra (pal-eye-stra) 
the (usually open air) exercise area of public baths 
papyrus (pa-pie-rus) 
the cheapest writing material, made of Egyptian reeds 
pax (packs) 
Latin word meaning ‘peace’ 
peristyle (pare-ee-style) 
a columned walkway around an inner garden or courtyard 
Pliny (plin-ee) 
famous Roman nobleman, an admiral and author (full name Gaius Plinius Secundus) 
Pompeii (pom-pay) 
a prosperous coastal town south of Rome on the bay of Neapolis buried by the eruption of AD 79 
Puteoli (poo-tee-oh-lee) 
the great commercial port on the bay of Naples 
salve! (sal-vay) 
Latin for ‘hello! 
scroll (skrole) 
a papyrus or parchment ‘book’, unrolled from side to side (not top to bottom) as it was read. Some books were 
so long that they had to be divided into several scrolls. Pliny’s Natural History was 37 scrolls long 
sestercii (sess-fur-see) 
more than one sestercius, a silver coin 
signet ring (sig-net ring) 
ring with an image carved in it used as a personal seal, it would be pressed into soft or hot wax 
Stabia (sta-bee-ah) 


also known as Stabiae: a town to the south of Pompeii (modern Castellammare di Stabia) 
stola (stole-a) 
a girl’s or woman’s dress 
stylus (stile-us) 
a metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
tablinum (ta-b/ee-num) 
a room in the Roman house, like a study 
Thetis (Thet-iss) 
a beautiful sea-nymph who was the mother of Achilles and foster mother of Vulcan 
toga (foe-ga) 
a blanket-like outer garment, worn by men and boys 
triclinium (tri-c/in-ee-um) 
the ancient Roman dining-room, so called because it usually had three dining couches on which the adults 
reclined to eat 
tunic (few-nick) 
a piece of clothing like a big T-shirt. Boys and girls sometimes wore a long-sleeved one 
Tyrrhenian (tur-reen-ee-un) 
The name of the sea off the west coast of Italy 
Vespasian (vess-pay-zhun) 
Roman Emperor who died just before this story begins (full name Titus Flavius Vespasianus) 
Vesuvius (vuh-soo-vee-yus) 
a mountain near Naples, not known to be a volcano until it first erupted on 24 August an 79 
Vinalia (vee-nal-yah) 
the late summer wine festival, sacred to Venus, held every August 19th 
Vulcan (vul-can) 
the blacksmith god, son of Jupiter and Juno and husband of Venus 
Vulcanalia (vul-can-ale-yah) 
the two-day festival of Vulcan, held every August 23rd and 24th 
wax tablet 
a wax-covered rectangle of wood: when the wax was scraped away, the wood beneath showed as a mark 
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Verweis is one of the most famous volcanoes in the world. But until it erupted in August AD 79, nobody suspected 
it was a volcano. We know about it from two sources. 

First, we have archaeological evidence: the famous ‘buried cities’ at the foot of the volcano. Their remains give 
us a glimpse of a single day in the Roman empire. 

Second, we have written evidence: two letters by Pliny's young nephew, who was staying with his uncle at 
Misenum when the volcano erupted. 

Theories about the timing of the volcano are constantly being revised, but recent studies indicate that most 
people survived the first twelye hours of the eruption. It was only after midnight that a series of pyroclastic flows 
killed those closest to the volcano. 

Admiral Pliny was a real person, as were Tascius and Rectina. Vulcan, Clio, and Phrixus were not real people. 
But they could have been. 


Vulcan's riddle is also real. No one knows exactly what it means. 
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To my husband Richard, 
who feeds me 


This story takes place in Ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. If you don't know them. 
*Aristo’s Scroll’ at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to pronounce them, It will also tell 
you a bit about patrons and clients in the Roman Empire. 
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Ths mountain had exploded and for three days darkness covered the land. When the sun returned at last, it was not 
the same golden sun which had shone down on the Roman Empire a week before. It was a counterfeit, gleaming 
dully in a colourless sky above a blasted world. 

On a grey hillside ten miles south of the volcano, a dark-skinned slave-girl climbed a path in search of the flower 
which might save her dying friend. 

Nubia turned her head left and right, scanning the ash-coated slope for a gleam of pink blossom. She did not 
know what Neapolitan cyclamen looked like, only that it was pink and had a remarkable ability to cure. The doctor 
had called it ‘amulet’. 

But there was no pink here. Only grey. Nubia climbed slowly past olive trees, figs. cherry, quince and mulberry, 
all covered with the same soft crust of chalky ash. Here and there, black stumps showed where falling drops of fire 
had set an olive or palm tree alight. Some of the charred tree trunks were still smoking. It looked like the land of the 
dead, thought Nubia: the Land of Grey. 

The blanket of ash muffled sound. but Nubia heard a cry drifting up from the beach below. She stopped. turned. 
and looked back down. From this distance, the buildings around the cove seemed tiny. 

Through the thin film of ash which still drizzled from the sky, she could make out the Inn of Pegasus on the right 
of the cove, by the headland. A few fishing boats. as tiny as toys, were drawn up on the beach near the boathouses 
where Nubia and the others had taken shelter from the eruption. 

On the other side of the cove were the Baths of Minerva, the red roof-tiles pale pink under a coating of ash. 
Between the baths and the boathouses were hundreds of tents and makeshift shelters. The refugee camp. 

Another wail rose from the beach below and Nubia heard an anxious voice behind her, 

“Who's dead? It's not him, is it?” 

Nubia turned to look at the girl with light brown hair who was hurrying back down the slope. Behind her, three 
dogs sent up clouds of ash as they pushed through the oleanders and myrtles on either side of the path. 

‘I don’t think it is him,’ said Nubia, turning back to gaze down on the beach. 

‘Doctor Mordecai said he wouldn't live much longer , ..' 

The girls watched a coil of black smoke rise from the funeral pyre on the shore. Around it. tiny figures lifted 
their hands to the hot white sky and cried out to the gods, Nubia shuddered and reached for her mistress's hand. 

Flavia Gemina was more a friend than a mistress. A freeborn Roman girl, she had bought Nubia in the slave- 
market of Ostia to save her from an unimaginable fate. Since then, Flavia’s kindness had been like a drink of cool 
water in a desert of pain. Even now, Nubia took courage from Flavia's steady gaze and the reassuring squeeze of her 
hand. 

After a moment they turned wordlessly and continued up the grey mountain, a dark-skinned girl and a fair- 
skinned one, wearing torn and dirty tunics, searching among the ashes for the plant which might save their dying 
friend Jonathan. 


From the beach below, eight-year-old Lupus saw the girls start back up the path. They were easy to see: the only 
spots of colour on the grey mountain. Flavia wore a blue tunic and Nubia a mustard-yellow one. The golden-brown 
dot pursued by two tiny black dots must be Scuto and the puppies, 

He was just turning back to the pyre, to watch the body burn, when he thought he saw something move much 
higher up the mountain. A person wearing brown. No. Two people. 

Then a gust of wind blew acrid smoke from the funeral pyre into his face. His eyes watered and blurred. When 
he'd wiped them, he could still see the girls and their dogs, but the other figures had disappeared. 

Lupus shrugged and turned back to the burning body. 

The dead man’s relatives were crying and moaning. Two professional mourners dressed in black helped the 
family express their grief with shrill wails. Lupus let their cries of pain wash over him. He didn’t know who the 
dead man was. He didn't care. He only knew that the man's bloated corpse had washed up on the shore around noon. 
One of many in the past two days, 

Lupus stood close enough for the heat of the flames to scorch him and he kept his eyes open, though the smoke 
stung. When the professional mourners scratched their cheeks, he scratched his. It hurt, but it brought release. He 
needed to feel the pain. 

The heat of the flames seemed to make the blackened corpse shiver and for a moment Lupus imagined it was the 
body of Pliny, the great admiral who had treated him with courtesy and respect, but who had died gasping like a fish. 

Then the body became that of Clio, seven years old, bright. brave and cheerful. Clio whom he had tried twice to 
save. And failed. 

Finally he saw the body of his own dead father. The father whose murder he had witnessed, powerless to stop. 
The father whom he had never properly mourned. Lupus tore at his cheeks again, and let the pain rise up in him. 
Around him the mourners wailed. At last he, too, opened his tongueless mouth and howled with anger and grief and 


despair. 


Flavia’s keen grey eyes were usually excellent at spotting wild flowers, 

In Ostia, whenever Flavia went to visit her mother’s grave outside the city walls, she and her nurse Alma would 
gather herbs and wild flowers along the way. Flavia always left the prettiest ones at the tomb, to comfort the spirits 
of her mother and baby brothers. Later Alma would divide the remaining herbs into two groups. She used some for 
cooking and put the rest into her medicine box. 

When Doctor Mordecai had asked the girls to find amulet, Flavia had been confident of success. But now she 
found it hard to recognise the wild flowers beneath their covering of grey ash. By mid-afternoon, she and Nubia had 
found others which might be of use to the doctor: red valerian, dove-weed and blood-blossom. 

But no amulet. 

So they continued up the mountain, climbing higher and higher. As they ascended, the olive trees gave way to 
chestnut, beech and pine woods. The air grew cooler. 

When they reached the summit, they stopped to catch their breath. Flavia uncorked her water gourd and took a 
long drink. Then she handed it to Nubia. 

When Nubia had finished drinking she wiped her mouth. It left a dark streak across her ash-powdered face. 

“You look like a spirit of the dead,’ said Flavia. 

‘Don't say such a thing!" Nubia looked horrified and made the sign against evil. She poured some water into the 
palms of her hands and rubbed her face. ‘Better?’ she asked. 

Flavia nodded. Up here on the summit the ash was so thick that the puppies were up to their noses in it and had 
begun to sneeze. Flavia lifted Jonathan's puppy Tigris and absently ruffled the top of his head as she looked around. 


Ahead of them, across a level clearing among the pines, was a low wooden fence, made of rough-cut logs. Scuto 
bounded towards it, sending up puffs of grey ash mixed with pumice. Suddenly he stopped, looked back at Flavia 
and whined. 

The girls reached the rail at the same time. On the other side of it, the mountain fell away in a precipitous drop 
which made Flavia's stomach contract. 

But it was the sight beyond that made her gasp, 

From where they stood on the pine-covered ridge, Flavia and Nubia could see the great curving Bay of Neapolis 
on the left, the water scummy grey under an iron sky. Straight ahead, on the horizon, stood a terrible sight. 

Vesuvius. 

Its top half had been utterly blown away, leaving an ugly crater where the summit had once been. The edge of 
this crater glowed red, like a bloody, ragged wound. A plume of black smoke rose into the colourless sky and blurred 
away towards the south west. 

Below the smouldering volcano, a thousand fires burned across the chalky landscape, as if a vast besieging army 
was encamped at its foot. The smoke from the fires had created a dark, transparent cloud which hung over the plain. 

Flavia squinted and tried to find the landmarks she knew must be there: the port of Stabia, her uncle’s farm, the 
town of Pompeii. Finally she found Stabia's harbour almost directly below them. She could make out the curved 
breakwater and straight piers, and a few minuscule boats. 

“Behold.” said Nubia. “Villa of Clio.” 

‘Where?’ asked Flavia, putting down Tigris and shading her eyes. When the volcano had erupted they had 
hurried to the Villa Pomponiana, the seaside house of their friend Clio. They had hoped to sail away but had ended 
up escaping on foot. 

‘I don’t see Clio’s villa. Or Uncle Gaius’s farm.” Flavia frowned. ‘Where is the farm? It should be...” 

‘There,’ said Nubia, pointing. ‘Mound with smoke ascending heavenward.' 

Suddenly Flavia saw it all. 

Her knees went weak. She gripped the wooden rail at the cliff's edge and held on until her knuckles were white, 
For a horrible moment she thought she was going to be sick. 

‘It’s gone,’ she whispered, “All of it. Clio’s house, Uncle Gaius's farm and . , . the entire town of Pompeii. It’s all 
been buried by the volcano!’ 


SCROLL II 





Tis girls were halfway down the mountain when Scuto found something. The sun was sinking towards the sea and 
they needed to get back to the camp before it set, but his steady. urgent barking demanded their attention. 

Presently the puppies joined in, echoing Scuto's deep bark with their high yaps. The girls left the path and wove 
between the gnarled and twisted trunks of ancient olives. 

They found the dogs standing near a quince bush by the steep mountain side. Scuto stopped barking when they 
appeared and took a few steps towards them, tail wagging. Then he trotted back to the bush. 

“Scuto! You found the amulet! Good boy!’ Flavia knelt to hug Scuto round the neck while Nubia gently brushed 
ash from the tender blossom of a pink flower. Using a sharp stone Flavia dug it out, careful not to damage the bulb. 

‘Behold! cried Nubia, who had been searching for more amulet behind the quince bush. 

The shrub hid the entrance to a cave. 

‘That’s what they were barking at,” said Flavia, putting the cyclamen in her shoulder bag and taking a step 
backwards. 

The cliffs and mountains of this region were honeycombed with caves. Flavia’s uncle Gaius had warned them 
never to go in, reminding them that there were all kinds of wild animals in these mountains: foxes, wolves, wildcats, 
even bears, 

Tail wagging, Tigris disappeared into the cave's dark mouth. 

‘Tigris.’ hissed Flavia. ‘Come back!’ 

From inside the cave came a piercing scream. 

Flavia and Nubia exchanged horrified glances. Then, with a murmured prayer to her guardian gods, Castor and 
Pollux, Flavia ducked her head and plunged into the darkness. 


The cave smelled of old smoke, musky animal and urine, Before Flavia's eyes could adjust to the dim light, the high 
scream came again. 

"No! Get the wolf away!’ 

Wolf! Flavia's instinct was to turn and run, but Nubia was close behind her. Then Tigris's bark rang out, 
unnaturally loud in the confined space. 

Now Flavia could see a small figure huddling at the far end of the cave about five feet away, and near it the 
shape of a small black wolf. 

Flavia laughed. ‘It's just Tigris. He's a puppy. He won't hurt you." 

She took another step into the cave, crouching because of the low roof. Nubia followed, and as she moved away 
from the entrance, the orange light of the setting sun poured in, illuminating a little girl who wore a torn tunic and 
one sandal. 

Shivering in terror, the child pressed herself against the back wall of the cave as the dogs snuffled round her toes. 

“Scuto, Tigris. Come here at once!’ said Flavia sternly. “You, too, Nipur.’ The cave was low at the back, and 
Flavia had to approach the girl on hands and knees. 


‘Don't be afraid. We won't hurt you. What's your name?’ 

The little girl gazed up at Flavia with large. tearfilled eyes. Her nose was running and she stank. Flavia guessed 
she had wet herself with fear. 

Flavia pulled her handkerchief out of her pouch and put it under the girl's nose. 

‘Once for Castor,’ said Flavia brightly, 

The little girl blew obediently. 

“And once for Pollux.’ 

The girl blew again. 

“That's better,’ said Flavia. She tucked the handkerchief back into her belt and sat cross-legged on the dirt floor 
of the cave. 

“My name's Flavia Gemina. This is Nubia, and these are our dogs. Scuto's the big one. The puppies are Tigris, 
the brave one, and Nipur, the sensible one. What's your name?" 

The little girl sniffed. ‘Julia.’ 

“How old are you, Julia?’ 

‘Five. 

“Where are your mummy and daddy?” Flavia asked. 

Julia’s chin began to quiver and her eyes welled up with tears again. 

‘Don’t worry,’ said Flavia hastily. ‘It doesn't matter. Why don't you come outside with us now? We'll try to find 
them." 

Julia put her thumb in her mouth and shook her head vigorously. 

“Come on! It will be dark soon.” 

Julia shook her head again and said in a tiny voice: 

“Rufus said for me to wait here.’ 

“Who's Rufus?" 

‘My big brother. He told me to wait here when the men were chasing us. He told me not to go away. He 
promised he would come back." 

“What men?’ asked Nubia softly. She had been crouching by the door. Now she moved forward and squatted 
beside Flavia. 

Julia looked at Nubia and her eyes widened. 

“You have black skin!" she whispered. 

“Nubia's from Africa,’ explained Flavia. “Haven't you ever seen an African before?’ 

The little girl shook her head again, still staring at Nubia. 

“Who were the men chasing you?’ asked Flavia patiently. 

‘The scary men,” whispered Julia, and her lower lip began to quiver, “Rufus told me to hide here and wait for 
him. He told me he would come back soon. And then he didn't come and it's been a long time.’ 

“Did you spend the night here?’ asked Flavia. 

Julia shook her head and tentatively reached out to stroke Tigris. who was sniffing her big toe. 

“Are you thirsty?’ asked Flavia, holding out the water gourd, 

Julia nodded and took the gourd. She drank in long gulps and then handed it back, gasping. 

‘Come on, then,” said Flavia brightly. ‘It’s nearly time for dinner. I'll bet you're getting hungry. We'll leave 
Rufus a message telling him where you've gone. OK?" 

Julia nodded absently. She was busy petting Tigris. who sat beside her with his eyes half closed. 


On the way down the mountain, Julia became quite chatty. 


She told Flavia that she and her brother Rufus were staying in the refugee camp with their grandparents. They 
had gone to search for early apples or figs. Then the scary men had come out of the bushes. Two of them. One had 
grabbed her and one had grabbed Rufus. But Rufus was brave and had kicked one so hard that he had fallen to the 
ground. 

Julia took a breath and continued. 

‘Then I screamed my loudest scream and bit the other one on the arm and Rufus kicked him between the legs 
and then we ran and ran up the mountain and I couldn't run any more and then we could hear the men behind us and 
Rufus saw the cave and said wait here don't move I'll be back, but he never came back.’ 

“Well,” said Flavia, ‘if he does come back he'll find the message 1 wrote in the ash outside the cave. You're sure 
he can read?’ 

Julia nodded. ‘He goes to school.’ she said in a small voice, and then stopped on the path. “What if the scary men 
caught him and he never comes back?’ Her brown eyes started to fill with tears again. 

Flavia knelt in front of the little girl. “We'll find him, Julia,’ she said. “Nubia and I are very good at solving 


mysteries. I promise you we will find your brother and bring him back to you.’ 


SCROLL III 





The sun, enormous and blood-red, began to sink into the sea. Its dying rays lit the ash-covered mountains and 
cove, so that the whole landscape seemed to be bathed in blood. The sky above it was livid purple, the colour of an 
angry bruise. There would be no stars that night. 

In the camp, people moaned and wailed at the evil omen of a blood-red world. Some believed that Apollo the 
sun god was dying and that he would never rise again. Others were convinced that the end of the world was days 
away, or maybe only hours. They called out to their gods, they tore their clothes and they sprinkled ash on their 
heads, 

But among the wails of despair were shouts of joy. An old man and woman were hurrying towards Flayia and 
Nubia as they came down from the mountain. 

‘Julia!’ cried the woman. ‘My baby!’ Her hair was streaked with grey. but she lifted her skirts like a girl and ran 
across the beach, 

‘Grandma!’ Julia threw herself into the woman’s arms. Scuto barked and jumped up and down and the puppies 
raced after him. 

The old man ran straight past Julia and her grandmother. He was tall, with a lined, leathery face and thinning 
grey hair. He looked round wildly, glancing only briefly at the girls and then beyond them. 

‘Rufus? he cried. "Rufus?" 

Now Julia's grandmother was on her knees hugging Julia and kissing the girls’ hands in tearful gratitude. 

The old man looked back at Flavia. “Where's Rufus?” he cried, *Where’s my grandson?’ 

He must have seen the answer on her face. Before Flavia could explain, he ran up to the road and cried out ina 
hoarse voice: ‘Rufus! Rufus! RUFUS!" 


Nubia's family had always lived in tents so she had been able to help Flavia's household put up one of the best in the 
camp. It was made of an old ship's sail, several cloaks and a large blanket, purchased from the owner of the baths, a 
chinless Etruscan named Scraius. 

Scratus had consented for Doctor Mordecai to convert the palaestra into a hospital and the solarium into a 
surgery. He also let the refugees use the toilets and fill their water gourds and jars at the seven pipes which brought 
mineral water down from the mountains. He could afford to be generous: a steady stream of people passed through 
baths from dawn till dusk bringing more business than he'd ever had before. The steam room was being repaired, 
but the hot room and cold plunge were still in use, as were the three mineral pools. 

Scratus had also allowed the doctor to pitch his tent against the outer colonnade of the baths, so he could be near 
his patients. Just inside the entrance of their tent, by one of the columns, Mordecai's daughter Miriam had scraped a 
depression in the sandy ground. She had surrounded this hearth with flat stones and filled it with coals. Now she 
knelt over it, stirring a delicious-smelling stew in an earthenware pot. Nubia recognised the pungent aroma at once: 
goat. 

In the dim interior of the tent, Flavia's tutor Aristo was lighting candles. With his curly, golden-brown hair and 


smooth, tanned skin, he always reminded Nubia of a bronze statuette of the messenger god Mercury which she had 
once seen in the market of Ostia, Aristo looked up at the girls and smiled. 

The girls smiled back but went straight to Jonathan, who lay on a low couch, the only one in the tent. The girls 
stood looking down at him and Flavia asked, ‘How is he?’ 

“No better, I'm afraid.” Mordecai sat cross-legged on a rush mat beside his son. ‘Did you find the amulet?’ 

Flavia nodded. ‘Only one. Scuto found it. I hope it’s enough. And there are some other herbs you might be able 
to use..." 

‘Thank you, Flavia and Nubia. And Scuto.’ Mordecai accepted the cloth shoulder bag with a little bow of his 
head. 

“Would you girls like some stew?’ asked Miriam. 

“Yes, please,’ said Flavia. “We're famished.' 

‘It is goat?” asked Nubia. 

Miriam nodded. *Goat and chickpea.’ 

Rush mats and cloaks had been spread over most of the sandy ground to make the floor of the tent, Flavia sat on 
one of the cloaks beside a man with hair the same colour as hers. 

“How are you, Uncle Gaius?’ she asked. 

“My ribs hurt like Hades, but Doctor Mordecai says that means they're healing.” He smiled ruefully, and then 
winced, The robbers who had cracked his ribs had also bruised his jaw and broken his nose. Beside him an 
enormous, black, wolf-like creature gnawed a bone. 

“How is the Ferox?" asked Nubia, kneeling to stroke the big dog. Once Ferox had been the terror of Stabia. But 
he had almost died trying to protect his master Gaius from horse thieves, and a knife wound in the chest had 
rendered him harmless as a lamb. 

Ferox wheezed at Nubia, rolling his eyes and thumping his big tail twice on the blanket. Then he returned to his 
bone. 

“He has goat for dinner, too,” observed Nubia, 

‘Where did you get it?" asked Flavia, 

“I bought it with the last of my gold,” sighed Mordecai. “The vendor was asking a fortune.” 

‘Father gave half the goat meat to that poor family in the tent next to us,’ said Miriam proudly, ladling a spoonful 
into one of their two bowls. 

“Miriam.” chided her father gently, "we are told not to boast about our giving, or we lose the blessing," 

‘Sorry, father.’ 

Flavia frowned. ‘How will we buy food now?’ she asked. 

‘God will provide,” said Mordecai quietly. 

There were only two wooden bowls and no spoons, so the girls used pieces of soft, flat bread to spoon the hot 
stew into their mouths. When the bread grew too soggy, they ate the gravy-soaked morsels. 

*Goat was delicious, Miriam,’ said Nubia, using a last piece of bread to wipe the bowl clean. She reached for the 
water gourd and took a long drink. The water was cold and fizzy and smelled of egg. It was so full of iron that it 
turned their tongues rust red. When Nubia had finished, Flavia took the gourd. 

‘Mmm,’ said Flavia. ‘I'm getting used to the taste of this water.’ 

‘It's very good for you,” said Mordecai. "People come from all over Italia to take the waters here.’ He looked 
down sadly at Jonathan. ‘If only you would drink some. my son ...* 

‘Behold!’ said Nubia suddenly. ‘His eyelids butterfly.” 

“Yes,” whispered Mordecai. ‘I believe there are moments when he is closer to waking than sleeping. Flavia, pass 


me the water gourd, please.’ 
Mordecai took the gourd and dribbled a few drops onto Jonathan's cracked and swollen lips. 
“Drink, my son,’ he said. “Drink and live.” 
But the water merely dribbled down the side of Jonathan’s pale cheek and he did not wake. 


SCROLL IV 





a ae cried Nubia as the boy came into the tent. ‘What is happened to you?’ There were red scratch marks on 
his cheeks. 

Lupus shrugged. His eyes were red-rimmed and his face smudged with soot, but Nubia thought his green eyes 
looked calmer. He went straight to his friend Jonathan, lying as still and pale as a corpse, and looked down at him. 
After a moment he turned away in silence and sat heavily beside the girls. 

Miriam filled a bow! with stew and placed it on the rush mat in front of Lupus. 

“We've all eaten,’ she said. ‘This is yours.’ She handed him a piece of bread and a water gourd. 

From the corner of her eye, Nubia watched Lupus eat. He had no tongue and they all knew a careless bite could 
be his last. He chomped with his molars and threw his head back to swallow. If he wanted to chew on the other side 
of his mouth, he had to tip his whole head to one side. When he drank, he held the gourd at a distance and expertly 
directed a stream of water to the back of his throat, 

Nubia saw the others staring at him openly. Sometimes they forgot that he hated to be watched. 

“What is news?” she asked Mordecai. hoping to distract them. 

‘Two more deaths.’ Mordecai was grinding the amulet to a paste using a long, smooth stone and the second 
wooden bowl, ‘When people have no reason to live, they choose to die. One man was not very ill at all.” 

“And a boy has gone missing,” said Miriam. *A boy named Apollo. His mother was looking everywhere for him.’ 

Nubia gasped and looked at Flavia. 

“That's strange,” said Flavia. ‘Nubia and 1 found a little girl named Julia hiding in a cave in the mountains, She 
said some scary men chased her and her brother. And now her brother is missing. too.” 

“Is the little girl all right?’ asked Miriam. 

Flavia nodded and Nubia explained, “We take her to grandma and grandpa's tent nearby.’ 

‘Maybe her brother was the same boy. The boy named Apollo.” said Gaius. 

‘No,’ said Flavia. *Julia's brother is called Rufus.’ 

‘There is no end of men's wickedness.’ Mordecai shook his head. ‘A terrible disaster occurs and straight away 
people take advantage of it. The villagers here have been asking huge prices for food and supplies. People strip 
jewellery from the bodies that wash up on the shore before they can be identified. Now it seems that someone is 
snatching children, no doubt to sell them into slavery.’ 

‘We're going to find out what's happened to the children,’ said Flavia. ‘I just need to think how to go about it... 


Nubia wondered if Mordecai would object, but he was busy smearing the amulet paste on Jonathan's dry lips. 

There was a pause, only broken by Lupus’s chomps and smacks. Then a note, the sound of a string being 
plucked. 

Aristo held a tortoiseshell lyre on his lap. He was tuning it by tightening the ivory pegs which held the strings. 

“A lyre!” cried Nubia. “Aristo, where are you finding it?’ 


‘Scraius, the owner of the baths, lent it to me, He says he rarely plays it. It only needed a little tuning.’ Aristo 
strummed the strings. A chord swelled and then died. 

“Will you pluck song for us?’ asked Nubia. 

‘I will play if you will play.’ 

‘I will play,’ Nubia pulled the lotus-wood flute out from beneath her mustard-yellow tunic. It hung on a silken 
cord around her neck, always close to her heart, for it was her most treasured possession. 

‘Good,’ smiled Aristo. “You begin, and 1 will follow.” 


Jonathan was hunting in a green, walled garden which stretched as far as the eye could see. He grasped his bow in 
his right hand and heard the reassuring rattle of arrows in the quiver slung over his shoulder. In his belt was his 
sling, and there were seven smooth stones in his pouch. The cicadas in the olive grove zithered a song and the sky 
above was as blue as turquoise. There was a scent of wild honey in the air, 

His puppy Tigris ran ahead, sniffing the sun-dappled trail and looking back every so often to make sure his 
master was following. Jonathan could not remember what they were hunting, but he trusted Tigris. Presently his 
puppy left the olive grove and raced down a grassy hill. Now Jonathan could really run, and he almost flew, 
Something was different, and suddenly he realised what it was. Usually when he ran he had to fight for air. But now 
it felt as if his sandals were winged, like those of the messenger god Mercury. 

There was no tightness in his chest, and he ran as he had never run before. 

Presently Tigris led him to a broad river, clear as crystal, with trees on either side. Jonathan stopped and stared. 
The fruit of the trees glowed with colours he had never seen before. 

And on the other side of the river was a city made of jewels, too vast and complicated for his mind to 
comprehend, 

‘Jonathan,’ said a voice. ‘Go back. The children need you." 


The blood-red sun had been extinguished by the sea and black night fell upon the camp. The swelling moon and 
stars were hidden by ash and cloud, but on the beach yellow fires burned, and hearths glowed red. 

The camp was full of restless noise. People still wailed and moaned, only a little less now that their bellies were 
full. Couples argued, children cried and babies whimpered, But as Nubia began to play her flute all these sounds 
faded. 

She played the Song of the Lost Kid. And as she played, she touched those she loved. 

Nubia had named each of the eight polished holes under her fingertips after a member of her family. The deepest 
note was father-note. Then came mother-note. Her mother's voice had been low and rich, full of warmth and 
laughter. Then came the Tahargo-note, named after her eldest brother who at sixteen was the best musician in the 
clan. It was he who had taught her the Song of the Maiden and the Song of the Lost Kid. Then came Kashta-note. 
Kashta was her cousin. Although he was only thirteen, and had not yet undergone the ceremony, he already seemed 
to Nubia to be a man. If she still lived in the desert she knew she would soon be betrothed to him. 

Then came the higher notes. The Shabago and Shebitgo notes. They should have been the same, for Shabaqo and 
Shebitgo were twins, but Shebitqo had been born second and was a little smaller, so he was the higher of the two 
notes. Then she fingered the Nipur-note, named after her dog, and finally, the Seyala-note. Seyala had been Nubia's 
little baby sister, so young she was not out of the sling. 

As Nubia played the flute, it was as if her finger tips caressed each one of those she loved, those whom she 
would never see again. Each note was a voice calling to her from the past begging her not to forget. Tears wet her 
cheeks, but when she played she touched her family, so she didn’t mind. 

As Nubia played, she heard Aristo first strum, then pluck the translucent strings of the lyre. Her music was sad, 


but his was full of hope. It filled her with hope, too, and her sad song became sweeter. Then Lupus found a beat 
somewhere and pattered it softly on his upturned wooden bowl. 


SCROLL V 





As the music took wings and bean to soar, a movement caught Flavia's eye. The red cloak. which served as their 
tent door, had been pulled aside and a small girl stood in its opening. 

In the instant before Julia let the flap swing closed, Flavia saw dozens of people standing in the darkness outside 
the tent, as still as statues. 

Julia ran across the tent floor and sat heavily in Flavia’s lap. Then she leaned back against Flavia's chest, put her 
thumb in her mouth and watched Nubia play her lotus-wood flute. 

Flavia saw Mordecai give Miriam the merest nod. Jonathan's sister stood and unpinned the red cloak. It slipped 
to the ground, opening their tent to the west. 

A great crowd of refugees stood gazing in at the musicians, They were utterly silent. In the darkness of the night, 
with the thin ash swirling around them, they looked like ghosts from the underworld. 

As Nubia, Aristo and Lupus played on, Flavia saw glints of light and heard tiny thumps. Some of the refugees 
were tossing coins into the entrance of the tent. 

‘Remarkable,’ Flavia heard Mordecai murmur, “These people barely have enough money for bread, yet they're 
willing to spend their precious coins on music.’ 


The music guided Jonathan back. The notes of the flute were cool and clear: silver, green and blue. The lyre was 
sweet and warm: honey, damson, and cherry. The drum wove the sounds of the two instruments together, into a 
carpet of many colours. This musical carpet slipped under him and supported him and lifted him with joy. 

Suddenly Jonathan was flying. Flying on the music. 

He was flying over silk. Wrinkled, indigo-blue silk. There were tiny dots on the blue fabric, He flew lower and 
saw that the dots were tiny boats and that the wrinkles on the silk were slowly moving. 

He was not flying over cloth. 

He was flying over water, 

The music helped him stay aloft. It supported and it guided him, 

Now he was flying over a ship with a red striped sail. He could see children running back and forth on the deck. 
He flew over a gold and green island with two peaks, then over the deep blue water again and along a rugged coast. 

As he rode upon the musical carpet, the coastline became greyer. Presently he slowed. Below him was a blue 
cove, a crescent beach, olive trees dusted with what seemed to be dirty snow, a few boats, tents, people, lots of 
people. People fishing. washing, cooking. talking. And among them . . . among them a thin, bearded man walking 
through the crowds and pushing aside the flap of a tent. His father. 

Inside the tent it was suddenly dark, starred with candle flames and the red glow of a coal fire. There were 
people here, some playing music, and his father sat beside a dark-haired boy on a low couch. The boy looked thin 
and pale. 

His father’s head was bent, the long grey hair pulled back at the neck. His father looked strange and vulnerable 
without his turban. 


Floating above this scene, Jonathan suddenly felt a clutch of horror. The boy he was looking down on was 
himself! 

He must go back into that thin, weak body. 

He didn't want to. 

He loved flying over the sea and over the islands. He loved the strength and joy he had felt hunting in the 
garden. His father and the others would be with him soon, Then they would understand, They would not want to 
leave paradise either. 

The music stopped as the musicians put down their instruments for a moment. 

His sister's voice in the dim tent: ‘Don’t stop playing the music. I think I saw him move! I think the music is 
bringing him back." 

Then Flavia’s voice. 

‘Don't die, Jonathan. We miss you. Tigris misses you. Come back to us. . .’ 

“Please, Lord, bring him back," prayed Jonathan’s father, and then: ‘Play a little more, please, Nubia." 

Nubia raised the flute to her lips. 

But already, in his heart. Jonathan had whispered: 

“Yes.” 

Suddenly he was engulfed in dry pain. He felt unbearably hot, and his head throbbed. There was a strange taste 
in his mouth. They were all standing over him and around him. Too close. No space. Tigris’s wet tongue was cool on 
his hot cheek. He could smell doggy breath and he could feel someone's hand gripping his so hard it hurt. 

Now the memory of flying and of paradise began to slip away, like water from a cracked cup. No, he cried out 
silently in his mind, don’t let me forget. 

Then he shuddered and gasped, and there was only a terrible all-consuming thirst. 


*He's awake!’ squealed Flavia. ‘Jonathan's awake!’ 

Lupus uttered a whoop, Nubia dropped her flute and clapped her hands. Miriam burst into tears. 

‘Praise God!’ whispered Mordecai, bending close. “How do you feel, my son?” 

Jonathan blinked, as if even the dim candlelight hurt his eyes. He tried to speak but his lips were cracked and 
swollen, 

“Water. He needs some water,” said Mordecai. But Miriam was already at her brother’s side with a water gourd. 

Miriam wiped the tears from her cheeks and gently held her brother’s head. Then she put the gourd to his lips. 

Jonathan only drank a little water, then he laid his head back on a scorched silk pillow, He murmured something, 

*What?’ said Mordecai, “what did you say?" 

“Water. Tastes funny,’ croaked Jonathan weakly. ‘Tastes like fizzy eggs.” 

“This is an Etruscan spa town. Famous for its mineral waters,’ said Mordecai. ‘Miriam gave you the sulphur 
water. It’s good for you.’ 

‘Sulphur bad," whispered Jonathan. ‘Killed Pliny.’ 

“Yes,” said Mordecai. ‘This region has many underground caves full of sulphur gas. Too much of it is deadly, but 
a little bit is good for you." 

“You should try the iron water,’ said Flavia. “It turns your tongue red!’ 

“And magnesium-num,' attempted Nubia. ‘Tastes like dung of camel.’ 

Jonathan frowned blearily at the African girl. ‘How do you know what —? No, don't answer that. . ." 

They all laughed and Flavia said softly, 

“Welcome back, Jonathan.” 


Nubia went to sleep happy that night. Somehow Jonathan had woken from his deathlike sleep. The night was hot, 
but she was used to heat. And there was something comforting about sleeping in a tent on soft sand. It reminded her 
of home. Nevertheless, or perhaps because of this, she had terrible nightmares. 

She dreamt the slave-traders came again, wearing turbans which covered not just their heads but their faces, too, 
so that only their eyes were visible. In her dream they all had one evil dark eye and one white blind eye, like 
Venalicius the slave-dealer. The one-eyed men slashed at her tent with sharp dripping swords and then set it on fire. 

Nubia woke herself trying to scream. 

Stars. She must find the stars. 

Hugging her woollen cloak about her, Nubia rose, slipped out of the tent and lifted her eyes to the sky. 

When Venalicius had carried her far across the Land of Blue to the Land of Red, the only familiar thing had been 
the stars in the sky. At Flavia’s house she had slept in the inner garden with Scuto, comforted by his furry warmth 
and by the familiar constellations overhead. But tonight she could see no stars. Tonight there was nothing to remind 
her of home and who she had been. 

“You play very well.’ A low voice in the darkness made her start. “What clan are you from?" 

At first Nubia though she was still dreaming: the voice was speaking her native language! 

Then she saw the white gleam of his eyes and teeth. 

‘I was listening in the shadows,’ he whispered. “Your music brought me down from the cave.’ 

“Who are you?’ whispered Nubia. 

“My name is Kuanto of the Jackal Clan, but here they call me Fuscus.’ 

‘I hayen't seen you in the camp.’ 

‘Nor will you.’ His voice sounded just like her eldest brother's. ‘I am the leader of a band of runaway slaves.’ 

"A slave! But if they find you . . .' She gave an involuntary shudder. Nubia knew that the Romans crucified 
runaway slaves. She was not sure what ‘crucified’ meant, only that it was something terrible, 

“But they will not find us,’ said Fuscus quietly. “Our masters are dead. Buried under the ash of the volcano, along 
with our past. This disaster has given us the perfect opportunity to start a new life.” 

Then he moved a little closer, so close that the warm breath from his mouth touched her ear and sent a shiver 
down the side of her neck. 

‘I have come to ask you to join us,” he whispered. ‘Run away with us, and be free again." 


Years of sleeping in graveyards had taught Lupus to be a light sleeper. His ears were keen as a rabbit's and his vision 
sharp as an owl's, as if the gods had compensated him for the loss of his tongue, 

He crouched at the entrance of the tent and watched as the man gave Nubia something. Then he saw her remove 
one of her tiger’s-eye earrings and give it to him in return. Lupus could hear almost everything they said to one 
another, Unfortunately, he did not understand one word of the language they were speaking. 

When Nubia slipped back into the tent and lay down again beside Flavia, he was already back in his own 
sleeping place, pretending to be asleep. 

But long after Nubia's breathing became low and steady. Lupus remained awake, staring into the darkness with 
open eyes, and thinking. 


SCROLL VI 





Fii was determined to solve the mystery of the missing children, but she and her friends were so relieved to 
have Jonathan back that for the whole morning they barely moved from the tent. They took it in tums to give him 
sips of water and chicken soup and tell him what had happened while he had been in the deep sleep which Mordecai 
called a coma. 

The last thing Jonathan remembered was the death of Pliny. 

“Weill,” said Flavia, ‘we left him there on the beach and went up to the road and walked and walked. We made it 
round the promontory and took shelter in the boathouses with lots of other people. The night seemed to last forever 
and we thought it was the end of the world.” 

‘Then sun appears," said Nubia. 

Flavia nodded. ‘The next day Pliny's sailors and slave went back to get his body. Tascius and Vulcan went with 
them. They wanted to go back to Herculaneum to try to find Clio and her sisters and her mother.’ 

Lupus hung his head. He and Clio had become very close and Flavia knew he feared she was dead, so she 
hurried on. 

‘The old cook Frustilla died of breathing sulphur—' 

‘Like the Pliny,’ interrupted Nubia, and added, “and almost you.’ 

‘The funeral pyre on the beach has been lit every day,’ Flavia shuddered. 

‘Many bodies wash up onto the naked shore.’ said Nubia quietly. 

Lupus held up both hands, fingers spread. 

“And your father?’ Jonathan croaked. Flavia's father was a sea captain who had set sail from Pompeii two weeks 
earlier, 

“He should be safe in Alexandria,’ she said with forced brightness. ‘He wasn't planning to get back until the Ides 
of September.’ 

Flavia took a deep breath. 

‘Jonathan,’ she said. “You must get better quickly, because we have a new mystery to solve. Two boys are 
missing from the camp: one named Apollo and another named Rufus. Your father thinks someone may be 
kidnapping them to sell them as slaves. We've got to find out who's doing it and rescue them before it's too late.’ 

Jonathan frowned, 

“Yes,” he whispered. ‘While 1 was asleep I think I dreamed. Something about saving the children. I can't 
remember exactly. But I know it was important.’ 


Lupus slipped from tent to tent. listening hard. Jonathan was sleeping and Flavia had asked him to start collecting 
information while she and Nubia finished their chores. He knew how to make himself look extremely ordinary, so 
that most people hardly noticed him. To them he was just an eight-year-old boy in a grubby tunic, playing in the 
sand. 

At first there had been over two thousand people in the refugee camp. Most thought they were going to die and 


spent most of their days praying to the gods to spare them or take them quickly. But gradually as the falling ash 
began to thin. they realised it might not be the end of the world. Some families set off north to see if they could 
rebuild their lives. Others headed south to stay with relatives and friends. 

In the past two days almost three hundred people had packed up and left. 

Lupus sat on the shore near a fishing boat. He pretended to be engaged in a private game of knucklebones. On 
the other side of the boat two fishermen were mending their nets and chatting quietly. He couldn't see them but he 
could hear them perfectly. And he could see most of the camp. He was watching one family in particular. They had 
dismantled their makeshift tent of blankets and were preparing to leave. 

The father was a stocky, dark-haired man. He carried most of their belongings on his back. The mother was 
short, with frizzy hair. She was wearing black, as if she'd been in mourning even before the eruption. There were 
three girls, the youngest of whom was about Lupus's age. 

"Melissa!" the father was shouting. ‘Melissa!’ The girls were calling out, too: “Melissa, we're going!’ They had 
been calling for some time now, their voices growing louder and more urgent. 

“By Jupiter!’ scowled the father. “Where is that girl? I told her not to go far!’ He angrily shrugged his bulky pack 
of blankets to the sand and stalked off towards the water. The mother wrung her black shaw! distractedly and the 
girls looked miserable. 

Then Lupus heard something which puzzled him. One of the fishermen on the other side of the boat said under 
his breath, “Looks like Felix just got luckier,’ 

‘Poor little minnow,’ replied his friend. 

“Best to forget you even heard it,’ said the first, and they continued mending their nets. 


It was just past noon when Miriam pulled aside the cloak doorway and the dim light in the tent brightened. Nubia 
put her finger to her lips and Flavia whispered a greeting. Jonathan was still asleep. The girls had been filling water 
jars and gourds from the water spouts outside the baths, They had just brought the last one in. 

Nubia could see that Miriam was exhausted from helping her father in the surgery all morning. 

“We just delivered a baby,’ whispered Miriam, her violet eyes shining. “It’s so wonderful to see new life after all 
the death around us.’ 

She sat on some of the scorched cushions they had taken from Tascius's villa and carefully untied the blue scarf 
around her head. 

On the night of the eruption, a fragment of burning pumice had set Miriam's dark curls on fire. Some of her hair 
had gone up in flames and part of her scalp had been burnt. As she gingerly uncovered it, Nubia could see that the 
burn was still ugly and red. The hair over her right ear would probably never grow back. 

Miriam reached wearily for a small clay jar of balm and removed the cork with her elegant fingers. Everything 
about Miriam had seemed perfect to Nubia, especially her beauty, But now that perfect beauty was marred. 

Nubia rose from Jonathan's side and went to Miriam. 

“Here, let me,” she said, and took the ceramic jar, She dipped her finger in the balm and stroked it very gently 
onto the ugly red burn. 

“Oh, that feels wonderful,” sighed Miriam, and closed her eyes. “Thank you, Nubia.” After a moment she said, 
eyes still closed, “Are you going to try to find the missing children?" 

“Yes,” whispered Flavia, ‘Lupus was just here. He wrote us a message: a girl named Melissa has gone missing.’ 

Miriam opened her eyes and frowned, 

‘Lupus managed to get a piece of her clothing,’ continued Flavia. *He's gone back out with Scuto and the 
puppies to see if they can track the scent. We're just about to go, too.” 

‘Poor little creature!” sighed Miriam, and closed her eyes again. She looked as if she were in pain. When Nubia 


had finished smoothing the ointment onto her burn, Miriam lay back against the cushions. Almost immediately her 
breathing became slow and steady and the frown on her smooth forehead relaxed, 

The girls glanced at each other, then back at the ugly red burn on the side of her head. 

“Will her tresses ever be growing back?" whispered Nubia, 

‘I don’t think so,” said Flavia. *1 think she'll always have a scar.” 

‘So sad,’ said Nubia. “The perfect beauty gone.’ 

The subdued light around them grew brighter as Flavia’s uncle Gaius stepped into the tent, then it dimmed again 
as he let the cloak fall back, 

Both girls put their fingers to their lips and pointed at Miriam. 

He nodded, smiling. He'd obviously been to the baths because his light brown hair was damp and he smelled 
pleasantly of scented oil: balsam and laurel. 

Ferox opened both eyes and thumped his tail again. Gaius limped over to his dog and lowered himself carefully 
onto the soft floor of the tent. He ruffled Ferox's head and scratched behind his ear, but he was gazing at Miriam. 
asleep on her cushions. 

The swelling on Gaius’s face was going down, but his nose would be permanently crooked and he still had one 
black eye. Yet there was such a look of compassion on his battered face that it brought a lump to Nubia's throat. She 
glanced at Flavia and Flavia smiled back. 

Nubia knew they were both thinking the same thing: Miriam's beauty might be marred for others, but for Gaius 
it would always be perfect. 

‘Come on, Nubia,’ whispered Flavia, “let's go and see how Lupus is doing,’ 

“Yes,” said Nubia. “Let's see how Lupus does.” 


Flavia spotted Lupus leaning against a palmetto tree in front of the Inn of Pegasus. The innkeeper must have brought 
a bowl of water for the dogs because they were lapping thirstily, Lupus saw the girls coming and shook his head to 
say the dogs hadn't been able to find a scent. He was chomping something and guiltily tried to hide it behind his 
back as they came up. 

“Hey. Lupus! Where'd you get the sausage?’ Flavia could smell it. 

He looked embarrassed, 

‘From me,’ said a voice from the shadowy doorway. The innkeeper stepped out. He was tall and thin with bony 
elbows and knees, and moist brown eyes. 

‘I read your young friend’s message.” he said, 

Lupus flipped open his wax tablet and showed it to the girls. On it he had written in neat letters: 


DO YOU KNOW ABOUT MISSING CHILDREN? 


‘We're looking, too,’ said Flavia. 

“You're doing a good thing, trying to find the missing children.’ said the innkeeper, who smelled faintly of 
vinegar, “But you'd better be careful. You don't want to get captured yourselves.’ He reached into a jar on the 
counter just inside the doorway and brought out two more sausages, 

‘Thank you," said Flavia taking them. She handed one to Nubia and took a bite of the other. It was deliciously 
spicy. ‘How do you know about the missing children?’ she asked with her mouth full. 

The innkeeper shrugged. “Everyone knows about them.” Then he lowered his voice. “And some people suspect 
who is behind it.’ 

“Who?” said Flavia eagerly. 


The innkeeper glanced around. *I know who you are.” he said. “Your uncle has paid for three poor widows and 
their children to lodge here, and the doctor is treating the people of this camp gratis. So let me give you some 
advice. This part of Italia is far from Rome. Things are done differently here. There are some people with great 
power,’ he lowered his voice, ‘power almost as great as the Emperor's.* 

“Who?” asked Flavia again, 

‘These men of power are like spiders,’ said the innkeeper. ‘Their webs are almost invisible and they're 
everywhere. And like spiders, they are not afraid to bite.’ 

‘But who?’ said Flavia for the third time. 

‘Let's just say there is one particular man and he is . , . fortunate. Very fortunate. Most of the crime in this whole 
area, from Neapolis to Paestum, can somehow or other be linked back to him. They call him the Patron.” The 
innkeeper licked his lips nervously and looked over Flavia’s shoulder. She glanced back. Some fishermen were 
making their way up to the inn from the beach. 

‘Be careful of the spider and his web,’ whispered the innkeeper and gripped Flavia's wrist with his bony hand. 
‘One other thing,’ he said. “There is a rumour that a gang of runaway slaves is on the loose in the area. You know 
what happens to runaway slaves. If they are recaptured, their lives are not worth living. They will do anything to 
keep from being caught again. Anything. Do you understand?’ 

Flavia nodded. 

‘I must be careful, too.’ The innkeeper backed into the shadowy interior of the tavern. ‘But I will help you if I 
can. My name is Petrus." 
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That evening Nubia noticed the crowds gathering outside their tent even before sunset. As well as coins, some 
people left gifts at the entrance: loaves of bread, an embroidered belt pouch, a carved wooden beaker, some dried 
figs wrapped in laurel leaves, a handful of olives. 

“What's happening?” said Jonathan, as Flavia came in from the baths, He was propped up against all the 
cushions, ‘Why are all those people outside our tent?’ 

“Nubia, Aristo and Lupus played music last night,” said Flavia, “while you were still in a coma,’ 

‘The people are hungry for more than bread and olives,’ said Mordecai. ‘They long to feed their souls with 
music.” 

He turned to Nubia and Aristo. “Your music is as important as my medicine. Will you play again tonight?’ 

“Of course,’ said Aristo. He began to unwrap the lyre from its protective piece of linen. 

Nubia nodded and pulled the flute from beneath her tunic. 

“Hey?” cried Flavia. ‘That red cord on your flute is new, isn't it? Where did you get it?’ 

Nubia’s heart skipped a beat. Before she could think of an answer Flavia said: 

“Oh, I know! Someone left it as a gift. Don't look so worried! Keep it; you deserve it.” 

Miriam rose gracefully to her feet and unpinned not only the red cloak doorway but the dark goat's hair blanket 
that formed one side of their tent. The interior of the tent was now completely open to the west. A few yards from 
the new tent opening stood many children and adults. Their backs were turned on the blood-red sun which had 
terrified them the night before. 

As Aristo began to tune his lyre, a hush fell over the crowd. 

Nubia noticed Lupus lying on his stomach in the darkest corner of the tent, 

*“Lupus,' she said, “Will you drum us?" 

Lupus tried not to smile, but Nubia could tell he was pleased. Carrying his wooden soup bowl, he sauntered over 
and sat between them, 

Aristo finished tuning his lyre and Lupus turned his bowl upside down. They both looked at Nubia. She closed 
her eyes for a moment and then lifted the lotus-wood flute to her lips. 

As the sun sank into the sea, she began to play. 


Flavia loved the music her friends were making. It made her think of sunnier, happier, greener days. She closed her 
eyes and let the music guide her to those times. 

She didn't know how long she had been listening when a small, hot body landed in her lap. 

‘Oot!’ gasped Flavia, jolted from her reverie. Then she smiled. It was Julia, damp and clean and with her thumb 
in her mouth. Flavia put her arms round Julia and the girl snuggled tighter, her back against Flavia's front and her 
hard head under Flavia's chin. Flavia kissed the top of the little girl’s head and smelled the sweet, warm fragrance of 
her silky hair. 

Julia was quiet after that and Flavia closed her eyes again and let the silent tears come. 


When at last the music died away, it was very dark. 

There was a long pause. 

“No, don't stop!’ someone cried out of the silence. 

“One more song,’ called out a man. 

‘Aristo, we love you,’ came a girl's voice. 

Flavia and Jonathan exchanged surprised looks. 

“Wait!' A man in a brown tunic stepped into the dim firelight. “You've cried with the music. now laugh with our 
comedy!" he proclaimed dramatically. 

Two torch bearers — one short and one tall — appeared on either side of him and the sandy ground was flooded 
with light. Flavia couldn't see the announcer properly because he had his back to them. 

‘Lam Lucrio,' cried the man in a well-trained voice, “and I would like to present Actius and Sorex, famous actors 
of repute and renown. They will present for your enjoyment a short comedy of their own composition: The Pirates 
of Pompeii . . -` Here the announcer stepped aside and made a theatrical gesture. 

The torch-bearers fixed their torches in the sand and stepped into the torchlight. They bowed towards the 
audience. Then they turned to bow to the musicians: Nubia, Aristo and Lupus. 

As they lifted their heads, Flavia saw that they wore brightly painted comic masks with huge, leering grins. 

In her lap, Julia stiffened. Abruptly the little girl let out a scream so shrill it brought all four dogs to their feet. 
Everyone in the tent turned towards Flavia and she saw their faces in the torchlight, staring at her wide-eyed. Julia 
was still screaming but now she had twisted round and buried her face in Flavia's shoulder. As she began to cry, 
Flavia heard the little girl sob over and over, “The scary men! The scary men!” 


“How was The Pirates of Pompeii?’ Flavia asked Jonathan the next morning, as they ate breakfast on the beach. She 
had spent most of the evening helping Julia's grandparents calm the hysterical little girl back at their tent. 

Lupus mimed applause. 

“It wasn't bad.” Jonathan said. ‘It was the usual story of clever slaves. rich but stupid young men and children 
captured by pirates. Those two actors played all the parts.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia, disappointed. “Sounds good.’ 

lt was Jonathan's first time out of bed since he had woken. The four friends sat by the water's edge, watching the 
little waves deposit more ash on the sand. They were eating their breakfast: tangy goat's cheese and flat bread. The 
three dogs sat attentively nearby. 

“Tt was hard to tell because of their masks, but I think the actors were angry that they didn’t make as much 
money as Nubia, Aristo and Lupus,’ said Jonathan, gesturing with a piece of bread. 

*Probably because it wasn't the best choice for a comedy,’ said Flavia. ‘Pompeii has been buried and children are 
going missing.’ 

Lupus nodded and Flavia tossed a morsel of cheesy bread to Scuto, who caught it in mid-air with a snap of his 
jaws. 

“Jonathan!” she cried suddenly. 

“What? 

‘Do you think they were trying to tell us something, like the innkeeper was? Only they .. .’ she tried to think of 
the word, *..... they disguised it, so that it wouldn't be obvious?" 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “We never thought of pirates taking the children, but that would explain why they 
completely disappear!’ 

“And look!’ said Flavia, indicating two strong fishermen pulling their boat up onto the beach. “These boats come 
and go all the time, but we never take any notice of them.’ 


“What do you think, Lupus?’ asked Jonathan. ‘Could it be pirates who are taking the children?" 

Lupus pursed his lips and nodded thoughtfully. as if to say he thought it was very possible. 

‘Nubia?’ said Flavia, and glanced at the slave-girl. 

But Nubia's amber eyes were directed upwards. For the first time in days the chalky white sky had a tint of blue 
to it. 

‘She’s miles away,’ said Jonathan, feeding his last scrap of bread to Nipur. ‘Miles away.’ 


+OK,” said Flavia, as they strolled back to the tent, “here’s the plan for today. Lupus, you patrol the beach. Watch all 
the boats that come and go. Keep an eye out for any unusual behaviour. Jonathan, you go to the baths and see if you 
can overhear anything.’ 

“Good idea,’ said Jonathan. *1 haven't had a bath in over a week.” 

‘I know. That's what gave me the idea.’ Flavia grinned at him, ‘Nubia and I will find those actors from last night 
and... Great Neptune's beard!’ 

They all stopped a few yards from the red flap of their tent. Two Roman soldiers in dazzling armour stood at the 
entrance, one on either side, They both held spears and they both stared straight ahead. 

Flavia glanced at her friends. Then she set her jaw and took a step forward. 

In perfect synchronisation the two spears crossed, blocking the entrance. 

‘Hey!’ cried Flavia. “That's our tent!" 

Keeping his gaze on the horizon, one of the soldiers growled: “And you would be?’ 

‘Flavia Gemina, daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain!" 

“Well, Flavia-Gemina-daughter-of-Marcus-Flavius-Geminus-sea-captain,' said the soldier with the hint of a 
twinkle in his eye. “There's a very important person in there at the moment and you'll just have to wait until he 
comes out.’ 

A clink of armour sounded from the other side of the tent flap and the two spears pointed up again. Flavia and 
her friends jumped back as two more soldiers emerged from the tent and stood to attention. Then a bull-necked man 
with receding sandy hair ducked out through the tent's opening. 

He blinked in the light and looked down at Flavia and her friends. Short and stocky, with a pleasant face, he 
looked strangely familiar to Flavia. He reminded her of Brutus, Ostia’s pork butcher. However, the richly 
embroidered purple toga draped around his shoulders showed he was no butcher. 

Flavia’s jaw dropped as she looked from the gold laurel wreath on his head, to the heavy gold wrist-guards on 
his arms and down to his gold-tooled leather sandals. Suddenly she knew why his face seemed so familiar: there was 
a marble bust of him in her father’s study. 

“You must be Flavia Gemina,” he said mildly. ‘I heard you introducing yourself to my guard. I believe we are 
distantly related. Lam a Flavian, too." 

He extended his ringed hand for her to kiss. 

Flavia nearly fainted. 

She was standing two feet away from the Emperor Titus! 


SCROLL VIII 





cito wagged his tail as Flavia dutifully pressed her lips to the hand of the most powerful man in the world. The 
Emperor's thick fingers were laden with gold rings and the back of his hand was soft and freckled, 

‘Flavia,’ said her uncle Gaius, coming out of the tent with a tall, grey-haired man, “the Emperor has come to our 
rescue. He has brought food and wine and blankets and medicine. And he wants to see Doctor Mordecai.’ 

‘Um... he should be in the infirmary,” Flavia stuttered and the others nodded, wide-eyed. 

‘Lead on,’ said the Emperor, throwing out one arm in a sweep of purple. 

Flavia, Jonathan, Nubia and Lupus led the most powerful man in the Roman Empire across the sandy ground. 
through two columns and into the solarium. The dogs knew from experience that they were not allowed in the baths; 
they flopped down panting near the entrance. 

The solarium was bright and cool. Its outstanding feature was a picture window of tinted green glass, facing 
north towards the bay. 

Miriam, her dark curls bound up in a blue scarf, was talking and laughing with a woman on a massage couch. 
She looked up as they entered and when she saw the soldiers and the Emperor, her face went pale and she quickly 
handed the baby back to his mother. 

Someone must have told her the Emperor was in the camp, for she immediately went to him, knelt and kissed his 
hand. 

“Beautiful.” breathed the Emperor as he helped her to her feet. And then frowned. ‘Have we met before? You 
look very familiar . , .” 

Miriam lowered her eyes and gave her head a slight shake. 

“Miriam, said Gaius, “the Emperor is looking for your father. He's not in the tent, Is he here?” 

“He was here a moment ago," stammered Miriam. ‘I'm not sure where he's gone . . .' 

‘Shame,’ said the Emperor, swivelling majestically on one foot and looking around at the airy room with its 
frescoed walls and high blue ceiling. “Reports of his good deeds reached me in Rome even before I set out for the 
region. | wanted to personally encourage him in his work.’ 

‘I'm sorry.” said Miriam again, and Flavia thought she looked unusually flustered. 

‘Don’t be, my dear.’ The Emperor smiled, revealing a row of small white teeth. “Why don't you take me round 
the patients? I should like to speak to them.’ 

*Of course,’ said Miriam, and led him towards the new mother, who clutched her baby tightly in a mixture of 
terror and delight. 

“Oh, Flavia,’ said Gaius, *I haven't introduced you to Pollius. He's one of my patrons. He buys more of my wine 
than anyone else in the region. He lives a few miles south of here, in Surrentum.* 

Flavia turned from the Emperor to the man standing beside her uncle. At first she thought he was old, because 
his hair was mostly grey. Then she noticed his tanned face was as smooth and unlined as Aristo’s. He couldn't be 
much older than her father. But the most striking thing about him was not the contrast of his smooth tanned face and 


greying hair. 

It was his eyes. 

Although they were unremarkable — dark and slightly too close together — when he turned them on Flavia she 
felt a strange thrill. 

Her uncle was gesturing for Miriam to come over. With a nervous glance at the Emperor, who was speaking to 
the young mother, Miriam slipped away to join them. 

“And this is my betrothed.’ Gaius took Miriam's hand and for a moment they gazed into each other’s eyes as if 
no one else existed. Then Gaius remembered himself. 

‘Miriam, this is one of my patrons, Publius Pollius Felix. He's a close friend of the Emperor, He's been taking 
him on a tour of the devastated area.” 

“Hello.” Gaius’s patron gave Miriam the same direct look he'd given Flavia. He had a light, cultured voice. 

Flavia studied the grey-haired man. He was tall and cleanshaven, like her uncle, and very handsome. But there 
was something else about him, Something she couldn't describe. The thought suddenly occurred to her that he was 
really the Emperor, and the bullnecked man in the purple robe was an impostor, 

She felt a tug on her tunic and turned, irritated. It was Lupus. He was making bug-eyes at her, as he did 
whenever he wanted to communicate something important. He tipped his head towards the door. 

Jonathan and Nubia were staring at her, too. 

‘Um, Uncle Gaius,’ said Flavia. “We'll go and find Doctor Mordecai,’ 

‘Good idea.’ said her uncle with a smile, and turned back to his patron. 

“What is it?’ hissed Flavia when they were outside again, They moved along the portico. beyond earshot of the 
Emperor’s guards. 

Lupus took out the wax tablet he carried everywhere and opened it with a flick of his wrist. 

His notes from the previous days were still etched into the yellow wax on the left-hand leaf. 

Flavia took it and frowned as she read it out loud. 


GIRL MISSING. MELISSA. “FELIX JUST GOT LUCKIER”. 


“You told us this yesterday. That's what the fishermen said.’ 

Lupus nodded urgently. 

Jonathan cleared his throat. 1 think what Lupus is trying to tell us is that a man named Felix might be involved 
in the kidnappings.’ Lupus nodded. 

“And?” 

‘Didn't you hear your uncle?’ said Jonathan. “His patron's name is Felix. 

“Great Neptune's . . .' gasped Flavia. ‘And felix means lucky or . . . fortunate!’ 

“The innkeeper!’ shouted Jonathan, and then clapped his hand over his mouth. Lupus was nodding vigorously. 

Jonathan continued in a whisper: ‘You told me the innkeeper said “most of the crime in the area can be linked 
back to a very fortunate man”!* 

‘Wait! said Flavia, holding up her hands. ‘Wait, wait, wait. Before we get too excited . . . Felix is quite a 
common name, isn’t it?’ 

‘I suppose so ... .' said Jonathan. 

‘Felix slave name,’ offered Nubia. 

“She's right,” said Flavia. “Lots of slaves are called Felix.” 

“But that man is no slave,” said Jonathan. “He has three names. And | don't think he can be a freedman, Did you 
notice the gold ring on his finger?" 


‘No. But he must be rich if he can afford to buy lots of my uncle’s wine.’ 

"And he's a close friend of the Emperor,” said Jonathan. “You can't get much more powerful than that, ‘Do you 
think he’s the man they call the Patron?" 

Flavia nodded slowly. ‘I'll bet he is. The innkeeper said the “fortunate” man had power “almost as great as the 
Emperor's”! And he is my uncle's patron.’ 

The four of them looked at each other. 

‘I have a plan.’ said Flavia. ‘It probably won't work, but if it does it will be very dangerous. Are you willing to 
try it?” 

Without hesitation, the other three nodded. 

‘Good. But first, we have to be sure that man is the one the innkeeper thinks is behind the kidnappings. Wait 
here and make sure he doesn't go anywhere. I'll be right back!” 


Flavia ran as fast as she could across the ashy beach, dodging children, skirting tents, leaping over smouldering 
campfires. 

The Inn of Pegasus was closed, because it was only mid-morning, but the door was not locked. A serving-girl 
directed Flavia to a cool, musty storeroom built into the cliff itself. The innkeeper was decanting wine from a large 
amphora into smaller jugs. 

It was dim in the storeroom, but light enough for Flavia to see the innkeeper's expression when she told him 
breathlessly that the Emperor was in the camp. 

Petrus looked surprised and pleased. 

‘And he's here with my uncle's patron, a man called Felix,’ she added. 

‘Publius Pollius Felix?’ said Petrus. 

Flavia nodded. 

The look on his face told her all she needed to know. 
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Pitis Pollius Felix was still in the solarium with her uncle Gaius, watching as Titus made his circuit of the sick 
and injured. The Emperor had just found a veteran soldier who had served with him in Judaea and the two of them 
were deep in conversation. 

Aristo and Miriam were changing the bandage on a burns victim in a far corner of the room. 

And Mordecai was nowhere to be seen. 

“He's not back yet?’ said Flavia breathlessly to her uncle. ‘We couldn't find him anywhere. He must have gone 
to someone’s tent.” 

‘That’s a pity.” said Felix, “because the Emperor has to leave soon. I’m accompanying him to Stabia where a 
warship is ready to take him back to Rome.’ He turned to Gaius, ‘I'll return this afternoon to help distribute the 
blankets and food. It would be useful if you could tell me which of the refugees are in greatest need.” 

"Of course,” said Gaius, ‘TIl make up a list. Jonathan, are you all right?" 

Jonathan had put his hand to his forehead and was staggering a little. 

“Yes,” he said weakly, ‘just hard to breathe . . -° 

Suddenly he fell back, unconscious. 

Flavia and Nubia were standing right behind him, They caught him neatly and lowered him to the floor. 

“Is he ill?’ said Felix, taking a step forward and looking down at Jonathan with concern. 

“He's very asthmatic and the ash in the air is bad for him,’ said Flavia. “He almost died of it. He only came out of 
his coma yesterday.’ 

Felix looked sympathetic. 

Flavia coughed. ‘It's hard for Lupus, too,’ she said, ‘because when he was younger someone cut out his tongue 
and all the ash gets down his throat. And Nubia's throat is still sore from the iron collar she had to wear when she 
was enslaved.’ Flavia coughed again and glanced pointedly at Lupus and Nubia, who coughed, too. 

“By Jupiter!’ exclaimed Felix. “You children have had a bad time of it,’ 

Jonathan stirred and groaned. His eyelids fluttered convincingly. 

‘I told Jonathan he should go where the air is fresher," said Flavia solemnly, ‘but he said he didn't want to take 
his father away from the important work he is doing here.” 

‘This boy is the doctor's son?" said Felix. 

Flavia looked up at him and nodded. She tried to make her eyes look big and innocent. For a long moment 
Felix’s dark eyes held her gaze and she wondered if he had seen through their ruse. 

Then Felix turned to Gaius. 

‘Flavius Geminus, old friend,” he said. “Why didn’t you say something sooner? I have a huge villa in Surrentum 
with plenty of spare rooms. Send your niece and her friends to stay with me for a few days while we sort out the 
refugees.’ 


“Well, stammered Gaius. “It never even occurred to me. Wouldn't it be a terrible imposition? Four children? Not 


to mention their dogs . . .” 

“Not at all,” said Felix with a faint smile. ‘I have three daughters, the eldest about the same age as your niece , . . 
I insist that they come to stay with me at the Villa Limona.’ 

‘T'I have to ask Jonathan’s father,’ said Gaius, ‘but I'm sure he'd be delighted. Thank you, Pollius Felix, thank 
you very much. I don’t know how I shall ever repay you.” 

“Don't think of it.” Felix placed his aristocratic hand on Gaius’s shoulder, “That's what patrons are for, Perhaps 
some day I will call upon you to do me a small service in return. 


Before the Emperor departed, he climbed up onto his imperial carriage and gave a short speech to all those in the 
camp. He had been an army commander and Jonathan could hear every word perfectly. 

Nearly two thousand refugees listened in silence as the Emperor promised to compensate those who had lost 
property or possessions, to find and return lost children and runaway slaves, to help them rebuild their lives. 

“Many of you will be worried about friends and relatives buried in the ash or trapped in buildings which have 
collapsed,” said the Emperor. ‘It may ease your minds to know that even as we speak, an entire legion is combing the 
affected area, searching for survivors.” 

There was a huge cheer, but as it died down Jonathan overheard a man tell his wife that so far they'd found no 
one alive, 

The Emperor continued: “Those of you who have documents to prove you own property buried by the eruption — 
be it land, slaves or animals — should present them to the official scribes from tomorrow. If you do not have 
documentation, two or three witnesses will do. I promise that I will do everything in my power to compensate you. 
Even if I have to reach into my own purse to do it!’ 

This statement received the biggest cheer of all. There were shouts of ‘Hail Caesar!’ and ‘May the gods reward 
you!’ Many of the refugees were in tears, but Jonathan noticed a few exchanging sceptical glances. 

‘My agent for this area,’ the Emperor continued, ‘is Pollius Felix." He gestured towards the grey-haired man, 
who stood nearby. ‘He lives a few miles south of here and has assured me that he will visit the camp regularly. If 
you have any special problems or disputes, take them to Pollius Felix.’ 

Shortly afterwards, the imperial carriage drove north up the coastal road. The Praetorian Guard followed on 
horseback. 

The plume of grey ash had barely settled when Mordecai appeared at Miriam’s side. 

‘Father!’ cried Jonathan. "Where have you been? They've been looking everywhere for you! The Emperor was 
here, He wanted to thank you.” 

‘God forgive me, 1 could not face the man.” said Mordecai, *I cannot forget what he did.’ 

“But Doctor Mordecai,’ protested Flavia. “He promised to help everyone who's been hurt by the volcano.’ 

“He brought many food and blankets.” said Nubia. 

‘And he told us,’ added Jonathan, ‘that you had done the empire a great service. He wants to reward you.” 

Mordecai looked at his son from his heavy-lidded eyes. “That man has the blood of ten thousand Jews on his 
hands,” he said, ‘including that of your mother.’ 

“How?” said Jonathan. ‘How is the Emperor connected with mother’s death?’ It was noon, and for the first time 
since the eruption the sun had broken through the ashy cloud cover. They had moved to stand in the thin shade of the 
colonnade. 

“Nine years ago,’ said Mordecai heavily, “he was the commander of the legions which destroyed Jerusalem. It 
was Titus who gave the command to burn the Temple. Thousands of our people died in the siege of Jerusalem. 
Among them your mother.” 

They all looked at each other in dismay. 


‘There are even those,’ continued Mordecai, "who say that he is the reason Vesuvius erupted. The rabbis always 
said God's curse would come upon this land if ever Titus rose to power.’ 

"And I kissed his hand.’ whispered Flavia with a shudder. 

‘No,’ said Mordecai, patting Flavia's shoulder. ‘I'm not asking you to hate him. I'm just telling you why I could 
not face him. I must forgive him.’ 

“You shouldn't forgive him after what he did!" said Jonathan angrily and Lupus nodded his agreement, 

“But I must forgive him." 

“Why? 

"Because we are told to love our enemies. Besides, until I forgive him,’ said Mordecai, tapping his black-robed 
stomach, ‘I carry him here, within me. And that is a terrible thing." 


Flavia and Nubia wasted their last afternoon in the camp looking for the comic actors Actius and Sorex. Curiously, 
although many had either seen the play or heard about it, and some had tossed coins to the actors, not one person 
knew who they were or where they were from. 


Jonathan waited until the tent was empty and then went quickly to his father’s spare capsa, the cylindrical leather 
container for medicines and surgical instruments. Quickly he searched through various twists of papyrus, briefly 
sniffing each one. 

Finally he found the one he wanted, untwisted the papyrus and examined the dark brown powder. Yes. He was 
almost certain this was the one. 

Around his neck Jonathan wore a small pouch full of herbs. He opened this pouch and slipped the papyrus twist 
inside. Then he closed his father’s capsa and put it back exactly as he had found it. 

‘Don't roll your eyes at me like that,’ he muttered to Ferox, ‘We're going to an unknown place with a possible 
criminal mastermind. You never know when you'll need a good sleeping powder!" 


Flavia saw Pollius Felix return to the camp in the mid-afternoon. He drove a white carruca with gold trim and two 
white horses, and was followed by a convoy of five carriages, each one loaded with blankets, fig cakes, flour, olive 
oil and wine. Each carriage also carried two soldiers who would ensure nothing went missing, two slaves to help 
with the physical labour of the distribution, and an imperial scribe to record which provisions went to whom. 

Within an hour the soldiers had erected a large tent near the eastern side of the baths, ready to distribute aid. 

‘It's too late to start today," said Felix, turning to Gaius. "Will you begin overseeing the operation, Geminus?” 

‘Of course,” replied Flavia's uncle. “I'll be glad of the chance to keep myself occupied while my ribs are healing. 
It won't be strenuous work." 

‘Excellent,’ said Felix, ‘I'll return tomorrow or the next day to see how you're doing and hear any disputes, But 
now 1 must retum to Surrentum. 1 believe I am taking your four charges with me.’ He turned to Flavia. ‘Are you 
ready to depart?’ 

Flavia and her friends nodded. They were clean from an afternoon at the baths. Even the three dogs had been 
washed and brushed. 

‘Let's go then.” Felix smiled and led the way to his elegant carruca, 

They had said their goodbyes earlier, and as the carriage drove away from the camp they turned and looked back 
at Gaius, Miriam, Mordecai and Aristo. The four figures stood in the road waving, becoming smaller and smaller 
until the road curved round and they disappeared from sight. 

Flavia glanced at her three friends and swallowed. She sensed they were all thinking the same thing. 

If Felix was the spider, they were headed straight for his web. 


SCROLL X 





Fisi was surprised to see Felix at the reins. He had two slaves with him, dark young men no more than twenty 
years old. But he drove the carruca himself. 

And he drove fast. 

As soon as it left the camp, the road began to climb the mountainside, twisting and turning. Sometimes they 
were only a few feet from stomach-churning drops onto the rocks and sea far below, 

Flavia sensed it was some kind of test, for every now and then Felix glanced back at them. Each time she 
returned his smile brightly, though her knuckles hurt from gripping the wooden seat. 

Lupus was genuinely enjoying every moment. His eyes blazed with delight at the speed of the carruca. Jonathan, 
on the other hand, looked rather green. He was trying not to look down on the sea as it foamed against jagged rocks 
below them. 

The dogs lolled on the floor and gave Flavia reproachful looks. 

Nubia was not even looking at the sheer drop to their right. She was staring intently at an aqueduct running 
along the grey mountainside on their left. Flavia followed her gaze. Just before the road curved and the honey- 
coloured cliff blocked her view, she thought she saw three men standing on the top of the aqueduct. 

And she was sure one of them had been dark-skinned, like Nubia, 


They stopped once, after half an hour, so that one of Felix's slaves could relieve himself. 

“Stretch your legs,” suggested Felix. Handing the reins to the second slave, he jumped down and helped Flavia 
and the others out of the carruca. Jonathan and the dogs followed the slave behind some oleanders on the other side 
of the road. Flavia, Nubia and Lupus walked towards the cliff edge, 

Before them, across the bay. smouldered the remains of Vesuvius. Directly below was a dizzying drop to small 
coves and the shimmering sea, 

Flavia suddenly realised her legs were trembling. She tried to stop them by stiffening her knees and clenching 
her fists. She wasn’t going to let Felix see she was afraid. 

Suddenly he was standing right next to her. His presence was so intense that for a moment everything else 
seemed unreal. He smiled down at her and took her right hand. 

Flavia stared up at him. 

‘Hold your hand palm down," he said. “That's it. If you curve your forefinger over a little, you have the Bay of 
Neapolis, See?’ 

Flavia nodded. His hair smelled faintly of some kind of citron oil. 

‘The knuckle where your forefinger meets your hand is Vesuvius, or rather what's left of it. , . No. no. Relax 
your hand, so the thumb points to your heart. We're here.’ He touched the web of skin between Flavia's thumb and 
forefinger. “And we are going to drive along here . . .” Felix moved his well-manicured finger slowly along the 
inside of Flavia's thumb *. . . to here. where the pad of your thumb sticks out the most.’ 

He tapped it. ‘That is the Cape of Surrentum, which some people call the Cape of Hercules. My villa is there.’ 


Felix dropped Flavia's hand and looked with amusement at Lupus, who was hanging his toes over the cliff edge. 
“Lupus,” he said, "would you like to take the reins for a while?" 

Lupus turned and stared at him in disbelief. Then, eyes shining, he nodded vigorously. 

‘Let's go then,’ said Pollius Felix. 


Lupus drove the carriage the rest of the way to Surrentum, At one point the carruca veered so close to the cliff edge 
that Flavia screamed and Jonathan began laughing hysterically. 

‘There's only one thing to do on a road like this," Felix called back to them. *To release the tension you must 
either sing or shout.’ He opened his mouth and began to sing a popular song that began Volare: “to fly’. 

‘Volare!’ sang Felix, as the carriage wheel sent a shower of pebbles skittering into the void, and they all sang 
with him at the top of their voices. 

‘Volare: to fly! Cantare: To sing! To fly in the painted blue sky, to fly so happy and high. . .” 

Even Lupus opened his tongueless mouth and yelled out the notes of the song, 

After a while they stopped singing, their cheeks wet with tears of laughter. 

The song had brought Flavia a strange release. Suddenly she didn’t care if they went hurtling over the edge. She 
felt immortal, as if she would never die. For the first time since the volcano had erupted she felt totally alive. 

As the sun sank lower and lower in the west, Lupus urged the horses along the twisting road through dusty olive 
groves and orchards. The mountains reared on their left and the cliffs plunged to the sea on their right. 

The carriage rattled through Surrentum without stopping and began to climb again. Just as the sun touched the 
horizon, the horses automatically tumed off the main road and trotted down a drive which ran between high stone 
walls. 

Presently the stone wall on their right gave way to columns, Now they were driving beneath a colonnade. The 
sinking sun painted the white columns orange, and Flavia kept catching glimpses of the shining sea through the 
twisted, ancient olive groves. 

The colonnade went on for nearly half a mile, winding down the mountainside towards the sea. The iron-rimmed 
wheels of the carriage and the horses’ hooves resounded in the half enclosed space. 

When at last they emerged into the open, the sudden silence and space around them seemed vast. 

The sea blazed like molten copper under the yellow sky of dusk and before them, as if floating on the water, was 
the most beautiful villa Flavia had ever seen. 

Flavia rubbed her eyes and looked harder. It had been built on an island attached to the mainland by two narrow 
strips of land. As the carruca stopped and one of the slaves wedged its wheels, Flavia stood up to get a better view, 
There were columns, domes, fountains, palm trees and two covered walkways, 

A pool of seawater lay between the villa and the mainland, a secret cove, surrounded on all sides by the honey- 
coloured rocks. An arch in the rocks led out to sea, making it a small natural harbour. 

As Flavia climbed down from the carruca, a girl about her own age came running from the main complex. She 
had long golden hair and wore a tunic the same dove grey as Felix’s tunic. 

“Pater,” she cried with delight, and threw herself into his arms. ‘Pater! I'm so glad you're home! I was getting 
terribly worried about you.” 

“My little nightingale.’ Felix smoothed a strand of pale gold hair and kissed her forehead. Then he turned to the 
others. 

“This is my eldest daughter Polla, whom we call Pulchra. Pulchra, meet Flavia Gemina, Jonathan ben Mordecai, 
and Lupus. Oh, and these are their dogs.’ 

“And this is Nubia, . .” began Flavia, but Pulchra had gathered Nipur into her arms and was covering his furry 
black face with kisses. 


‘Oh, you are so precious!" she gushed. ‘I just want to eat you up!" 


SCROLL XI 





" Leda; bring me that box,’ demanded Polla Pulchra. Then she smiled at Jonathan. 

Felix's daughter was showing them her bedroom. It was small, but exquisitely decorated with frescoes of cupids 
riding dolphins across a dark-blue wall. A window overlooked Vesuvius across the bay, its plume of smoke pink in 
the evening light. 

“Look at that!’ said Jonathan, going to the window. ‘Look at all the ash the volcano is still sending up." 

‘I know,’ sighed Pulchra. “It gets over everything! Leda has to dust twice a day. Leda! My box!" 

Pulchra's slave-girl Leda was a thin, pale girl with lank brown hair and dull eyes. She wore a beautiful yellow 
tunic, but it did not flatter her dingy complexion. She almost stumbled as she held out a small lacquered box to 
Pulchra. 

“Careful!” snapped Pulchra, taking the box impatiently. ‘These are my jewels,’ she announced, bringing out 
various necklaces, bracelets and bangles for them to admire. 

*Nubia has tiger’s-eye earrings,” said Flavia. “They were given to her by . . . Nubia! One of your earrings is 
missing!" 

‘I know.’ said Nubia. ‘I lose it in the sand by tent.’ 

Polla Pulchra didn’t seem to hear. She had found something. She set the lacquered box on her bed and turned to 
Jonathan, 

‘Look! She held out a gold ring. ‘This is a real ruby from Arabia.” 

‘It's... um... big.’ commented Jonathan. He wasn't quite sure what she wanted him to say. so he added, “It 
must be worth a lot of money.’ 

Her pretty face flushed with pleasure. “At least a thousand sesterces, according to pater,’ she said. “Here, It's 
yours.” 

Jonathan stared at her. He'd only met her ten minutes ago and now she had given him a ring worth a fortune, 

There was a sudden clatter as the jewellery box slipped from the edge of the bed. Tails wagging, the dogs sniffed 
the chains and gems on the floor, Pulchra’s slave-girl stared down in horror, 

“You stupid girl!’ Pulchra said, and slapped Leda hard across the face. ‘Pick them up now!" 

As the slave-girl got down on her hands and knees, Pulchra smiled prettily at Jonathan and gave a little shrug. 
Then she scooped up Nipur and kissed his nose, “Come on,’ she said over her shoulder, ‘we're late for dinner.’ 


‘Aren't we going to eat with the rest of your family?" asked Flavia, as Pulchra led them into a small sky-blue dining- 
room with views over the bay. 

“No, Pater always has his boring old clients to dinner and mater usually eats in her rooms. My sisters and I have 
our own private triclinium.” 

Pulchra’s two younger sisters Pollina and Pollinilla were six and five years old respectively. They had fair hair 
like Pulchra, though neither was as pretty as their older sister. Each had a slave-girl about her own age. After the 
slaves had washed their dusty feet and given them linen slippers, they reclined. 


Pulchra stretched out on her side on the central dining couch and patted the space next to her. 

‘Recline by me, Jonathan,’ she said, and as her sisters each took one of the other two couches: ‘No, you two will 
have to share a couch so that Fulvia can recline.” 

‘Flavia,’ said Flavia coldly. ‘My name is Flavia." 

Pulchra looked horrified as Nubia started to lie down beside Flavia. 

“Oh no!” she cried. “You must never let your slave recline at dinner!’ 

Flustered, Nubia slipped off the couch and hung her head. 

‘But where will she sit?” asked Flavia. 

“You haven't had a personal slave very long, have you?" Pulchra rolled her eyes. “She should stand behind your 
dining couch like Leda here and cut your food for you!" 

Flavia was speechless. But she was a guest and could hardly complain. She gave Nubia a small nod. 

Nubia slowly went to stand behind Flavia's couch and Lupus, who had been lingering near the doorway, started 
to recline beside Flavia. 

“No, no!” giggled Pulchra to Jonathan. * Your slave should stand behind you.’ 

‘Lupus isn't a slave, my dear.’ Pollius Felix stepped into the dining room. smiling at them. It was dusk and he 
held an oil-lamp in one hand. 

‘Pater! Pater!’ The younger girls slipped off their couch and ran to Felix. He put down the lamp, bent to give 
them each a kiss and then gently directed them back to their couch. 

‘Oh! But Lupus is so quiet and meek,’ said Pulchra with a pout. ‘I was sure he must be Jonathan's slave.’ 

Her father smiled. ‘Just because he's quiet doesn't mean he’s meek.” Felix turned to Jonathan. “How is your 
breathing. now? Are you finding it easier here?’ 

Jonathan coloured a little and coughed. ‘Um, Yes. It’s much better here. Sir. Thank you for inviting us." 

“Yes,” said Flavia, smoothing her hair. “thank you for inviting us.” 

Felix turned to Pulchra. ‘I've come to ask Lupus to dine with us. Can you spare him?" 

“Of course.” said Pulchra, and caught Jonathan’s hand, “But you can’t have Jonathan. 1 want him!” 


Pollius Felix led Lupus upstairs to another dining-room. 

This triclintum looked inwards, onto a green inner courtyard. It was twice as big as the dining-room Lupus had 
just left, and the lighting was more subdued. The walls were black, with red panels, and the couches were covered 
with wine-coloured covers and cushion. All the oil-lamps were bronze, burnished to a deep gold. 

A dozen pairs of dark, wary eyes turned to look at Lupus as he stepped into the dining-room. The men were 
reclining or sitting around the room. Lupus guessed their ages ranged from mid teens to late twenties, Most wore 
tunics of fashionable sea-green and despite the scented oil they used to slick back their hair they exuded a pungent 
odour of masculinity. 

‘This is Lupus,’ said Felix, and Lupus felt the Patron’s hand rest lightly on his shoulder. ‘I sense a rare courage 
in him, I believe he’s one of us,’ 


“Pssst! Jonathan! Lupus! Wake up!" 

Flavia had waited until the entire villa was silent before creeping next door into Jonathan's room. 

“Whuzzit?" mumbled Jonathan and then, “I'm awake. Yes,’ He yawned, closed his eyes and snuggled back under 
the soft woollen cover. It smelled faintly of some disturbingly familiar fragrance. 

"Wake up!’ hissed Flavia, and shook him again. “We've got to plan tomorrow." 

*Mmmph! Oh, all right.’ Jonathan sat up groggily and pulled the blanket around him. It was after midnight and 
the air was cool. 


Flavia held a small clay oil-lamp. She had trimmed the wick so that it bumed dimly, Nubia was beside her and 
so was Lupus, ready with his wax tablet. Jonathan noticed that Lupus's hair was now long enough to be rumpled by 
sleep. It had been over two months since the barber had shaved it off at the baths in Ostia. 

“Why did Felix ask you to dine with him tonight?’ asked Flavia. 

Lupus crinkled his chin and gave a little shrug. 

‘Did you learn anything?’ asked Jonathan. 

Lupus waggled his head to say ‘not really’. 

“Who else was there?’ said Flavia, “Any pirates?’ 

Lupus smiled and then took out his wax tablet and stylus. His spelling wasn't perfect but he could tell them 
almost anything now, and he relied more and more on writing. 

He showed them the tablet: 


JUST MEN, XII OR XIII 


‘Twelve or thirteen men,’ read Flavia. ‘Friends?’ 

Lupus shrugged. 

‘Slaves? asked Nubia. 

Lupus shook his head. 

‘Clients?’ suggested Jonathan. 

Lupus looked at him, narrowed his eyes and nodded thoughtfully, 

‘Anyway,’ said Flavia, ‘Felix obviously likes you.’ 

Lupus flushed and looked down. 

‘Maybe we're mistaken about Felix,’ said Flavia, brushing a strand of hair away from her face. ‘He seems to be 
all right: he knows my uncle. he helped the Emperor to bring aid to the camp, and he let Lupus drive the carruca.” 

“Which proves he's crazy!" Jonathan grinned. 

‘Crazy, maybe,’ said Flavia with a blush. ‘but I like him.” 

‘This is a bad place.’ said Nubia quietly. ‘And he is a bad man,’ 

They all looked at her in surprise, Lupus shook his head in angry disagreement. 

“Well,” said Flavia. “That's what we're here to find out. Lupus, you stick as close to Felix as possible. I think that 
should be easy, Nubia, you're going to have to stay close to the other slaves and see if you can pick up any gossip 
from them. I'm sorry Pulchra is treating you so miserably. She's a spoilt, cruel little .. .' 

‘Hey!’ said Jonathan, colouring. ‘She's not that bad.’ 

Flavia started to say something and then changed her mind. ‘Well, Jonathan, it’s obvious that you're the best 
person to keep an eye on Pulchra. As for me, I'll just generally nose around. We've got to find out as much as we 
can as quickly as possible, or it may be too late. Any questions?" 

They all looked at each other in the dim lamplight. 

*] think they divide us,’ said Nubia quietly. 

“Don't be silly,” said Flavia with a laugh. “We've been through too much together. But we will have to split up 
while we're here. We'll learn more that way. We've got to solve this mystery and save the children! Right?’ 

They all nodded. 


SCROLL XII 





i Good morning,’ breathed a soft voice in Jonathan's ear. 

Jonathan snuggled deeper into the covers. The blankets were soft and sweetly fragrant. He never wanted to 
leave. 

‘Time to get up.’ whispered the voice and something tickled his ear. 

Jonathan opened his eyes a crack and then opened them wide. 

Pulchra’s face was inches from his. Jonathan immediately sat up. wiped the drool from his chin and tried to look 
alert. At the foot of the bed Tigris stretched and yawned. 

Pulchra was holding Nipur in her arms and stroking his silky head. 

"Look!" she said. ‘I have a puppy. too!” 

‘That’s Nubia’s puppy,’ he said, and scratched his dark curly hair. 

‘Don’t be silly! Slaves can't own property. They are property. Where’s Lupus?’ 

‘I don’t know." 

“Well, Fulvia told me she isn't feeling well today so you and I can have breakfast all on our own!” 

‘Oh. Um... OK." 

Jonathan looked at Pulchra and waited. 

Pulchra looked brightly back at Jonathan. 

Tm... Pm not wearing any . . . If you could just...” 

Pulchra giggled, ‘Oh! You want me to turn around, Very well.’ 

Jonathan quickly got up and slipped on his cream-coloured tunic. He noticed someone had cleaned it during the 
night. It bore the same smell as the blankets. 

He splashed his face with water from the jug, and reached for a small towel. In the middle of drying his face he 
stopped and sniffed the towel. 

“What is this smell?’ he asked Pulchra. ‘It's in all the blankets and cushions, and now even my tunic smells of it.’ 

‘I'll show you!’ She caught his hand and pulled him out into the corridor. 

It was a still, cool morning just after dawn. A huge moon, almost full and the colour of an apricot, floated just 
above the milky sea. 

Jonathan followed Pulchra up some stairs and into an inner garden surrounded by a peristyle. There were ash- 
dusted jasmine bushes, pomegranates and quince, but in the middle was a beautiful tree with glossy dark green 
leaves and heavy yellow fruit. Something about it was different from the other plants around it. Suddenly he realised 
what it was. 

‘It's not coyered by ash!’ 

“Pater had the slaves cover it with a linen cloth soon after Vesuvius erupted,’ explained Pulchra. ‘And they dust it 
every day. It’s one of pater’s most precious treasures.’ 

Something stirred deep in Jonathan’s memory as he gazed at the tree. 


“What kind of tree is it?” 

‘Some people call it the Persian apple tree but pater says it’s a citron tree, He calls it lemon. He named Villa 
Limona after this tree. Here.’ She carefully twisted one of the yellow fruits from the branch and handed it to 
Jonathan. It was heavy. with a waxy surface, and it filled the palm of his hand. 

“Pierce the skin with your fingernail and smell it.’ she said. 

Jonathan dug his thumbnail into the yellow skin and then brought the lemon to his nose. Its scent was hauntingly 
beautiful, 

‘That lemon alone would cost a hundred sesterces in the markets of Rome.’ said Pulchra. ‘We use the oil to 
preserve wood and we make perfume from the little white blossoms that appear in the spring. We use it for 
everything. Sniff me.’ She lifted her golden hair and offered her smooth neck to Jonathan. Tentatively he sniffed the 
perfumed oil she had dabbed behind her ears. 

“Wonderful,” he whispered, and for some reason tears sprang to his eyes. 

*Pater’s dream,’ said Pulchra, caressing one of the glossy green leaves, *is to cover the hillside with orchards and 
orchards of these trees." 

*And where is your father now?” Jonathan tried to make his voice sound casual. 

‘Seeing his boring old clients,’ said Pulchra. ‘As usual.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Jonathan, and sniffed the lemon again. ‘Someone mentioned that your father was quite a powerful 
man and that even his clients were powerful. They must have been wrong.” 

Pulchra's blue eyes blazed. ‘Pater is powerful! More powerful than the Emperor himself.” 

Jonathan shrugged and started to stroll round the garden. ‘If you say so .. .* 

Pulchra caught his hand. Even though there was no one else in sight she brought her lips close to his ear. ‘I have 
a secret spying place we can watch him from,’ she whispered. ‘Would you like to see it?’ 

Jonathan turned and looked at her. He had never seen such blue eyes. He nodded. 


Lupus made his way carefully down the steep path to the secret harbour. Although the Villa Limona was over twenty 
miles from Vesuvius, even here a thin layer of grey ash from the eruption dusted the rocks and wild flowers on either 
side of the track. Suddenly he stopped as he realised that the path itself was totally clear of ash. That could only 
mean one thing: it was frequently used. 

He shrugged. Perhaps they just came down to swim. But Felix's daughter had mentioned that they had their own 
baths complex, so why bathe here? Then he noticed a rowing boat pulled up on the shore. It was small, but only a 
small boat would fit through the arched opening that led to the open sea. 

Lupus looked all around. He was alone. Pulling off his tunic. he quickly hid it beneath an oleander bush and then 
stepped into the water. There was a scum of grey ash and pumice dust at the waterline, but further out the surface of 
the sea was clean. He slipped naked into the water. 

Although its coldness took his breath away, he felt he was home. He had learned to swim before he could walk 
and now he swam forward with smooth powerful strokes, heading towards the arch in the rocks which led out to sea. 


‘Shhh! 1 thought I heard a noise! Is anyone coming?" Flavia was searching Pulchra's bedroom for clues. Nubia stood 
guard at the door. She peeped out, then turned back and shook her head. 

Flavia closed the jewellery box and replaced it on the elegant bronze table. Arranged on the table were the usual 
things: ivory combs and hairpins. coloured glass perfume bottles, a highly polished bronze mirror. 

There was also a long thin rod. Flavia frowned and picked it up. It seemed to be made of willow or birch and it 
tapered at one end. It was slightly sticky, Flavia shrugged and replaced it exactly where she had found it. 

She turned and suryeyed the room. There was a bed with dark blue woollen covers, a bronze standing lamp and a 


small leather and bronze stool. There was also a large cedar chest against the wall by the foot of the bed. Flavia 
tiptoed over to it, undid the latch and slowly lifted its heavy lid. 

Then she screamed. 

Curled up inside the chest was Pulchra’s slave-girl. 


Jonathan squeezed after Pulchra along a narrow space between two walls. They had left the puppies in the garden 
near the lemon tree and Pulchra had led him through a maze of porticoes and rooms through the kitchen and into a 
kind of pantry. 

“Along here,” she gasped, edging her way along. "Pretty soon I won't be able to fit any more.” 

A week earlier Jonathan wouldn't have been able to fit either, but he had been in a coma for three days with no 
food and had eaten very little since. He had never been so thin. 

Finally they reached a place with tiny gaps in the bricks. Pulchra silently pointed to one, Jonathan brought his 
eye close and found he was looking into a large room, a tablinum. He could see the backs of two muscular men in 
sea-green standing beside a column. Beside them stood a short man in a tan tunic. Beyond him Jonathan could see 
part of a table and a frescoed wall. 

After a moment the muscular men shifted to one side and Jonathan saw that Pulchra’s father sat behind the table. 
A scribe in a lemon-yellow tunic stood beside him, 

Pollius Felix was leaning back in a bronze and leather chair, listening to the man in the tan tunic. The sun 
streamed in from the left. illuminating the short man and part of the table, but leaving Felix’s face in shadow. 

‘Please do me this service, Patron.” the man in tan was saying. His voice was muffled but perfectly audible. ‘It's 
a terrible thing that my lovely little Maia has disappeared. For ten years I have brought you the first crop of olives 
and the first pressing of oil. 1 have never asked a favour in return, only your protection, But now I ask that you find 
and return her to me and punish the men who took her!’ 

Jonathan and Pulchra exchanged wide-eyed looks, then returned to their peepholes. Felix had risen from his 
chair and moved out from behind the table. He wore a white toga over a pale blue tunic. 

*“Rusticus.' Felix embraced the man, then held him at arm's length. Jonathan could see the man was a peasant. 
with sunburnt, leathery skin. 

Felix put an arm around Rusticus and walked him away from the desk, towards Jonathan and Pulchra. “You were 
right to come to me first, Rusticus. 1 will find your little Mata and punish the culprits. Tell me what happened,’ 

‘My youngest son Quintus saw everything.’ stammered the farmer. ‘He and Maia were playing hide-and-seek 
among the olives when the men appeared.” His voice broke. ‘Maia drew the men away from his hiding-place, so that 
they wouldn't catch him, too.’ 

The farmer stifled a sob and Jonathan saw Felix signal one of his men. A moment later a slave stepped into 
Jonathan's field of vision with a wine cup. 

‘Here,’ said Felix. ‘Drink this.” 

The farmer drained the cup and shuddered. ‘I’m sorry, Patron.” 

‘Don’t be ashamed of your tears,’ said Felix. “A real man is never afraid to weep for his family. Tell me, Was 
there anything else about these men? Anything which might identify them?’ 

‘I'm not sure. My little Quintus has a great imagination, but I don't think he made this up...” 

‘Go on,’ said Felix quietly, his arm still around the shorter man’s shoulders. 

‘Quintus said the men who took Maia were wearing masks, like the ones actors wear at the theatre. Horrible, 
grinning masks.” 
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Los stopped swimming. He rolled over and floated on the gentle swell of the bay, looking back towards the Villa 
Limona, From most angles it was impossible to see the entrance to the villa’s secret harbour, 

The villa itself was built on at least four levels. He saw a row of white columns half way down and realised it 
was the portico outside his bedroom. On the floor above it, the ground floor, was a larger portico, Its columns were 
fluted and they had red bases. 

With all its different levels and domes the Villa Limona looked more like a small village than a villa, Beyond it 
he could see the long covered colonnade down which he had driven the day before. It was surrounded by silvery- 
green olives, looking greyer under their covering of ash, Beyond them rose more grey-green slopes, then rugged 
mountains, The sun was just rising behind them to his left. 

Lupus was beginning to get cold, but his short rest had re-energised him so he swam south, away from the villa 
and its secret harbour. 

Some of Felix’s slaves were climbing up the rocks on the other side of the villa. He could see their fishing nets 
full of shining fish thrown over their backs. He stopped to tread water and look. 

Near the fishing rocks was a man-made pier. Moored to it was a long sleek ship. It had a mast and sail and holes 
for ten oars on either side. It was light and narrow, designed more for speed than transport. Beyond it a small 
headland offered some protection from the winds. 

Further south, the shore became rugged. There was a small beach and then sheer cliffs plunging straight into the 
water. These cliffs were riddled with grottoes at water level, and caves above. 

Suddenly a flash of colour caught Lupus's eye. Emerging from one of the grottoes was a boat. At any other time 
of day it would have been difficult to see, especially at this distance, but the early morning surface of the water was 
still milky and so the dark blue boat stood out clearly against it. 


Flavia and Nubia stared down in horror at the slave-girl curled up in the box, and she gazed back, rolling her eyes in 
terror. She lay on one side with her knees drawn up almost to her face, which was red and swollen from crying. 

Flavia couldn't remember the girl's name, but Nubia did. She held out her hand. 

‘Come out, Leda,’ she whispered. 

Leda shook her head. ‘I can't,’ she whimpered. ‘She'll beat me even more if 1 don't stay here.” 

“You mean she knows you're here?’ gasped Flavia. 

Leda nodded. “She makes me stay in here when I misbehave.’ The slave-girl's nose was running, so Flavia held 
out a linen handkerchief. Leda made no move to take it. She stared as if she had never seen one before. 

“It’s all right." said Flavia. “Blow your nose. And you can keep it,” she added, 

‘No!’ whimpered Leda. “She'd only say I stole it and then she'd beat me.’ 

Flavia and Nubia looked at each other in dismay. 

‘Please come out,’ Flavia said. ‘I'll make sure you aren't punished,’ 

Leda shook her head. “You'll be gone in a day or a week and when you're gone she'll just beat me again, even 


harder.’ 

Flavia knelt on the floor beside the cedarwood chest so that she wasn’t looming over the slave-girl, 

‘Leda,' she whispered. “I'll talk to Pulchra. I promise I'll try to make things better for you. Please don't worry.” 
She patted the girl on the shoulder, and Leda winced. 

Flavia suddenly went cold. She stood and leaned further over, trying to see the slave-girl's back. In one or two 
places, seeping through the fine yellow linen of her tunic, Flavia could see the dark stain of fresh blood where 
Pulchra had wielded the birch switch with particular vigour. 


Jonathan's stomach growled loudly. For over two hours he'd been riveted to his peephole, watching Felix receive his 
clients. Now at last, his stomach was protesting. He glanced at Pulchra ruefully. She smiled and nodded and 
motioned for him to go. But just as he began to edge back towards the kitchen, he felt her hand catch his. 

He turned and looked back at her. 

Pulchra was pointing urgently towards the peephole. 

Curious, Jonathan put his eye back to the chink in the bricks. And gasped. 

Felix stood in front of his desk facing left. his fine profile lit by the weak morning sun. 

Approaching him was the biggest, ugliest man Jonathan had ever seen. The giant wore a sea-green tunic the size 
of a ship's sail and his thin black hair was plastered over his balding scalp in ridiculous imitation of the younger men 
around him. His thighs were so huge that they rubbed together as he moved forward, yet they were not fat, but solid 
muscle. His chest was massive and his arms muscular and oiled. His nose had been broken at least twice and his ears 
were swollen like cauliflowers, 


The big man kumbered up to Felix, dropped to his knees and fervently kissed his patron’s hand. 


Back in the sky-blue triclinium, when it was safe to talk, Jonathan tumed to Pulchra. "Who was that huge man?’ 

‘I could tell you some stories about him!’ Pulchra dipped a piece of bread in liquid honey and took a dainty bite. 
‘His name is Lucius Brassus and he's one of my father’s most loyal soldiers." 

Jonathan frowned, “What do you mean, soldier?" 

“Did I say soldier?" Pulchra giggled, *1 meant client of course , . . Oh, good morning, Fulvia! You're just in time 
for some breakfast.” 

Jonathan looked up to see Flavia and Nubia standing in the doorway with Scuto behind them, Flavia's face was 
pale. 

‘Oh, dear,’ said Pulchra, "you don’t look at all well, Fulvia. And look at your hair! You must ask Leda to arrange 
it for you right away.’ 

“What's wrong with my hair?’ Flavia's hand went automatically to her head. 

‘Nothing's wrong with it,’ said Jonathan. ‘It looks like it always does." 

“Oh,” said Flavia, and Jonathan was startled by the look of cold fury on her face. Pulchra didn't notice; she was 
letting Nipur lick honey from her finger, 

Jonathan opened his eyes wide at Flavia, as if to say: What's the matter? 

She took a deep breath and gave a little shake of her head. Some colour returned to her face. 

‘Actually, Pulchra,’ said Flavia in a sweet voice, “I'd love Leda to style my hair. You're absolutely right. I can't 
possibly go out in public with it looking like this. Where is Leda anyway?’ Flavia looked round innocently. 

Pulchra didn't even bother to look up. ‘She's in the big cedar chest in my bedroom. Just tell her to do your hair 
like mine. And you may as well bring her back here afterwards.” 


Lupus had just slipped on his tunic and was pushing his wet hair back from his forehead when he heard voices. 


People were coming down the path. 

He quickly ducked behind the oleander bushes, glad he was wearing his olive green tunic, He made himself as 
still and quiet as possible. 

“What's her name again?” Lupus heard a man’s voice say. 

“Maia. Maia Rustica. About nine or ten years old.” The second voice was very deep and Lupus thought he 
recognised it from dinner the night before. 

‘I don't see why it's so urgent,’ said the first man. Lupus heard a scraping noise and a splash; they were 
launching the boat. “Besides, now that she knows where the others are she could ruin everything.” 

‘It's urgent because her father Rusticus lives just up the hill.” said the man with the deep voice, ‘He's one of the 
Patron’s clients. They never should have taken a child from so close to home. My brother and his friends are idiots. 1 
hear they performed a comedy about pirates on their last night at the refugee camp. Imagine. Risking everything for 
a few coins!’ Deep Voice swore. ‘Anyway. bring the girl straight back to me.’ 

‘I still don't see what good that will do.” Lupus heard the first man grumble, There was a creak and the soft plop 
of oars. He must be in the boat now. 

‘T'I have a word with her,’ said Deep Voice. ‘She’s a local girl; she'll know enough to keep her mouth shut.” 

“All right,’ said the first man. *1 should be back in about an hour.’ 

‘I'll be here,’ said Deep Voice. Suddenly Lupus remembered his name. He was Crispus, a muscular man with 
black hair, dark stubble on his jaw and eyelashes as long as a girl’s. The night before, he'd told a funny joke about 
two Greek merchants and an olive. 

He was also the Patron’s right-hand man, 
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Esos breathed a sigh of relief as he heard Crispus go back up the path. He counted to one hundred and then 
slowly rose and peered round the dusty oleander. There was no one in sight, so he strolled casually back up the path, 
as if returning from a morning walk. 

His mind was racing. The actors from the camp must be the kidnappers. But who was Maia? How could she ruin 
everything? And who was Crispus's brother? He needed to talk to Flavia and the others. He turned and passed 
between marble columns into the garden. [t was only three hours past dawn and already the air was shimmering with 
heat. 

Suddenly he realised he'd taken a wrong turn. This wasn't the same garden he'd come out of. 

He knew his bedroom faced west so he walked away from the rising sun. Yes, there was the sea, straight ahead. 
visible through more columns. But these columns were fluted, and painted deep red to about his shoulder height. He 
was on the upper portico, one floor above his bedroom. 

He stood and looked out at the view for a moment, enjoying the faint offshore breeze which touched his hair. 

‘Hello.’ said a pleasant voice behind him. "Who are you?’ 

Lupus turned. Sitting in a chair beside one of the columns was a beautiful woman in pale blue. She had delicate 
features and golden hair. 

Lupus flipped open his wax tablet and wrote 


MY NAME IS LUPUS. I CAN'T SPEAK. 


‘I'm sorry,’ said the woman, and then gave him a sweet smile. ‘Please sit beside me and keep me company for a 
while.” She patted the empty chair next to her. 

Lupus hesitated, but only for the briefest moment. Flavia wanted them to learn all they could about Felix. This 
woman might know something. He sat beside her on a comfortable wicker chair with yellow linen cushions. 

‘I suppose you're one of my husband's new proteges,' the woman said. “He seems to recruit them younger every 
year. How old are you? About eight?” 

Lupus nodded. 

She smiled. ‘My name is Polla Argentaria, she said, ‘wife of the most powerful man in the Roman Empire. Or 
so they say. A man who inspires fear or devotion. Sometimes both.’ She glanced at Lupus. *I can see you are one of 
those who is devoted to Felix. How does he do that?" she said, almost to herself. ‘How does he win people's hearts 
so easily?” 

Lupus glanced at her. She had high cheekbones and arched eyebrows. 

‘I believe,” said Felix's wife, gazing out towards the horizon, “that when he is with you, he focuses all his power 
and charm and attention on you alone, The rest of the world seems to fade away and he is yours. But,’ she said, ‘at 
the very moment you think he is yours, you become his.’ 

Lupus looked out towards the horizon, waiting for his face to cool and his heart to stop pounding. When he 


finally glanced back at her, he saw that she was asleep. He rose carefully, so that the wicker chair would not creak. 
As he tumed to go, something on the water caught his eye, A small rowing boat was moving slowly south, 
heading for the grottoes. 


He must find the others as soon as possible. 


Leda climbed out of the cedarwood chest to do Flavia’s hair. But before she began, she let the girls smooth balm 
over the ugly welts on her back. 

After that, it only took Pulchra's slave-girl a few minutes to arrange Flavia's hair. She pulled it up in an elegant 
but comfortable twist, held with just four ivory hairpins. 

“You're very good!" said Flavia, gazing into Pulachra’s bronze hand mirror and patting her hair. 

Leda turned bright pink, and Flavia guessed it was probably the first time in her life the slave-girl had ever been 
praised. 


Lupus found them all in one of the inner gardens. They were staring at a tree. Apart from the yellow fruit it looked 
like an ordinary bay tree to him. 

As soon as Pulchra's back was turned he signalled Flavia that he had urgent news. Flavia looked pointedly at 
Pulchra and shrugged, as if to say: What can we do? 

+.. and it’s worth over a million sesterces.' Pulchra was saying. 

Lupus saw Flavia looking around for inspiration. Suddenly her eye focused on something on the hillside. 

“What's that up in the vineyards?” Flavia asked Pulchra. ‘It looks like a little temple,’ 

‘Oh, that's an ancient shrine to the wine god Dionysus,” said Pulchra importantly. ‘Of course we own all that 
land up there.’ 

‘Could we go and see it? Dionysus is my favourite god.” Lupus had never heard Flavia mention Dionysus before. 

*I don’t know,’ said Pulchra slowly. ‘I don't usually walk anywhere, and it's too steep for a litter , . .' 

‘I'd love to go for a walk with you,” said Jonathan, with his most charming smile. ‘I'll bet the view from there is 
wonderful.” 

“We could take a picnic lunch,” suggested Flavia. 

"We want to go! We want to go!" cried Pulchra’s little sisters. *A picnic! A picnic!’ 

“Don't be silly.” Pulchra tossed her golden hair. “You're too young. You'd get terribly tired.’ She tumed to the 
others. “You wait here. I'l! tell our cook to prepare a picnic. Come on, Leda!’ 

Pulchra went off towards the kitchen with her two little sisters clamouring at her heels. 

When they were gone the four friends turned to each other and Lupus gave Flavia a thumbs up, 

“Quickly.” said Flavia, “Before she gets back. Any clues?’ 

Lupus began to write on his wax tablet. 

*Pulchra took me to spy on her own father!’ said Jonathan and his dark eyes gleamed. ‘We watched him 
receiving his clients for nearly two hours. He gives people money or advice and they kiss his hand and call him 
Patron and he has one client named Lucius Brassus. who's the size of Ostia’s lighthouse. And.’ Jonathan took a 
breath and continued before Flavia could comment. ‘he promised to find the daughter of one of his clients. She was 
kidnapped yesterday!” 

As Jonathan finished speaking, Lupus held his wax tablet behind Jonathan's shoulder, 

“Was she by any chance named. .. Maia?’ asked Flavia. 

Jonathan’s jaw dropped. “How did you know?" 

Flavid nodded towards Lupus, On his tablet he had written: 


MAIA. IX OR X- KIDNAPPED. 
ARRIVING SOON AT COVE 
I WILL GO AND TRY TO FIND OUT MORE 


Nubia shifted the picnic basket on her shoulder. She and Leda were both carrying baskets and water gourds. The 
baskets and gourds weren't particularly heavy but Nubia thought the straps must hurt Leda’s tender back. Nubia also 
noted that Leda was bare-foot. 

Pulchra, on the other hand, wore pretty leather slippers that were totally unsuitable for climbing. Whenever she 
slipped she squealed and clutched at Jonathan, She soon decided it was easier to hold his hand all the time. 

By the time they reached the shrine her pretty yellow locks were clinging damply to her forehead. 

"Great Juno!’ Pulchra gasped, as they finally reached the small marble building. ‘Give me that water, Leda.” 

The dogs had begun by running up the path ahead of them, sniffing eagerly here and there. tails wagging, but 
they were soon defeated by the heat and humidity. Now they flopped panting in the cool shade of an ancient yew 
tree beside the shrine. 

Nubia turned and looked around. She could see for miles. She gazed back down the silver, olive-covered slopes 
towards the Villa Limona. There were the domes of the bathhouse, the covered walkway, and the spot in the garden 
where they'd stood an hour before. She could also see the secret harbour. As she watched, a small boat appeared 
through the arched opening and she saw two figures in it. 

Then they were blocked from her view. 

Behind her she heard Flavia say, “Can we look inside the shrine?’ 

Nubia turned. 

‘I don’t think it’s locked,’ Pulchra said, handing the gourd back to Leda without even looking at her. 

The temple was made of pink and cream marble. Up three steps and through four columns was a bronze door 
leading into the shrine. Pulchra turned the handle and Jonathan applied his shoulder. The door was heavy but swung 
open smoothly. They all went in, apart from Leda, who waited outside. 

It was a very small shrine, dimly lit by small, high windows. The air inside was cool and musty and smelled of 
stale incense and wine. On the walls were frescoes of dolphins and in front of them was the image of the god: a 
painted wooden statue of a young man striding forward with an oddly frozen smile. The young god had red lips and 
black-rimmed eyes which stared over their heads, out towards the blue sea. Around his neck was a withered garland 
so old it was brown. 

“How strange." Flavia was studying the walls. “Why dolphins?’ 

A movement caught Nubia’s eye. A large brown spider moved delicately down the statue’s wooden thigh. Nubia 
shivered and was just turning away when a gleam of gold caught her eye. Something lay on the pedestal near the 
god's left foot. 

While the others were still examining the dolphins on the walls, Nubia quickly reached out and took the tiny 
object. Her heart was pounding as her fist closed tightly around it. 

It was the tiger’s-eye earring she had given to Kuanto. 
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As they sat in the shade of the yew tree and unpacked their picnic lunches, Nubia’s mind raced. 

"What a strange thing to find in a shrine of Dionysus,’ said Flavia, uncorking her water gourd. 

Nubia looked up, alarmed. Had Flavia seen her take the earring? 

‘Dolphins have nothing to do with the god of wine,” mused Flavia. “Satyrs, yes. Or frenzied dancing girls, but 
dolphins?’ 

Nubia breathed a sigh of relief and bent her head over her lunch again. The cook had prepared six napkins, each 
wrapped around a selection of delicacies. There were stuffed vine leaves, cold chicken, glossy purple olives, fig 
cakes and flat white bread. 

As the others were opening their own napkins, Nubia slipped the earring into the leather pouch at her belt. Then 
she took a bite of chicken and carefully scanned the vines below and the trees above. 

Kuanto had told her that when the time was near he would leave her earring where she would see it. 

Somehow he had followed and found her. She had only spoken to him once in the refugee camp, was it three 
nights ago? It had been so dark that she hadn't even been able to see what he looked like. Perhaps he was watching 
her even now, 

Again she studied the trees, looking for the signal. Suddenly she saw it: a scarlet cord tied round a branch of 
another yew further up the hill. Nubia forced herself to take another bite of chicken even though her stomach was 
churning with excitement. 

“These stuffed vine leaves are delicious,’ Flavia was saying to Pulchra. “What's in them?” 

‘Chickpeas, pepper and lemon juice,’ said Pulchra, nipping one neatly in half with her even, white teeth and then 
popping the remaining half into Jonathan's mouth. 

*Mmmph!' said Jonathan, then chewed and swallowed. ‘Tart. But nice.’ 

Flavia was unwrapping hers to examine its contents. 

Nubia slowly got to her feet and Flavia squinted up at her. ‘Are you all right, Nubia? You look ... strange.’ 

*My stomach is unhappy." said Nubia, ‘I go behind bushes." 

*OK.' said Flavia, and tumed back to her stuffed grape leaf. 

Nubia glanced back once as she walked up towards the yew tree. The others were all intent on their lunches. All 
except Nipur, who yawned and stretched and trotted after her up the slope, wagging his little black tail. 


Lupus watched from the hillside above the Villa Limona as the girl stepped out of the rowing boat onto the shore of 
the secret cove. 

Crispus was waiting for her, looking around nervously, When she reached him he bent down and spoke to her 
urgently, The girl was crying, but she nodded her head. Finally Crispus stood and tousled her dark hair. 

Then he took the girl’s hand and led her up the path. They went into the stables, and a moment later emerged on 
horseback. with the girl sitting in front of Crispus. Lupus hadn't expected that, 

As they trotted past him, he hid behind an ancient olive tree, then slipped off his sandals and ran after them, The 


white paving stones were smooth on his bare feet, for the covered drive was as superbly made as any Roman road, 
gently rising in the middle and with drains to carry away rainwater on either side. It occurred to him, as he ran, that 
it must have taken hundreds of soldiers to build such a road. He wondered how Felix had arranged it and how much 
it had cost. 

By the time he'd reached the main coastal road his heart was pounding and he was gasping for breath. Lupus 


looked right and left and up the slopes. But the horse and its riders were nowhere to be seen. 


Nubia reached up and the touched the scarlet cord. 

The trunk of the yew screened her from the others and she looked eagerly around for another red cord. There it 
was! Tied around the lowest branch of a tree further up the slope. She ran to it as lightly and quickly as she could, 
conscious that the others would soon wonder where she was. 

Suddenly Nipur growled at a movement in the shrubbery. Before she could gasp, someone grabbed her round the 
waist and a hand covered her mouth. She felt hot breath in her ear and heard a voice whisper. ‘It’s me. Fuscus. 
Kuanto, I mean. Don't scream." 

He released her slowly and Nubia turned to look at him. 

Kuanto of the Jackal Clan stood looking down at her, She guessed he was the age of her eldest brother, about 
sixteen or seventeen, He was smiling at her with perfect teeth and she felt her face grow hot. 

He was very handsome. 


Later that afternoon, Nubia stood behind Flavia, combing her mistress's light brown hair, still damp from the baths. 

‘Do you think you can do my hair the way Leda did it this morning?’ asked Flavia. Her grey eyes were 
sparkling. They'd been invited to dine with Pollius Felix and his wife. 

Pulchra’s sisters had run to meet them as soon as they got back from their picnic. 

‘Pater and mater have invited us to dine with them tonight,’ they squealed with excitement. ‘All of us." 

“Don't be silly,’ Pulchra had replied irritably: she was very hot and tired. But it had been true. 

“This is a real honour,’ Pulchra told Flavia at least half a dozen times while they made the circuit of the Villa 
Limona's private baths. “They almost never dine with us any more.’ And Nubia had noticed a strange expression on 
Pulchra's face. 

After their bath, Nubia tried to arrange Flavia's hair the way Leda had done it that morning. 

‘Thank you, Nubia.” Flavia. patted her hair and looked in the bronze mirror. ‘You've done it just as nicely as 
Leda did it. I can't believe Felix is actually going to dine with us . . ." She sighed. “Now where's my bulla?” 

Nubia bent to do the fine clasp of the silver chain around Flavia's neck. Attached to the chain was a bulla — the 
charm worn by freeborn children until they were considered grown-up. As Nubia tried to open the clasp, she 
wondered if anyone would ever comb her hair again, as her mother had used to do. Her fingers were still oily from 
rubbing Flavia down and suddenly the chain slipped and the bulla fell onto the tiled floor. 

“Stupid!” muttered Flavia angrily, She bent to retrieve it and thrust it impatiently at Nubia. With shaking hands, 
Nubia finally managed to do the clasp. 

‘Do I look all right?” said Flavia, holding up the bronze mirror again. 

But Nubia could tell she wasn't expecting an answer. 


As Flavia followed Pulchra into the private triclinium of Polla Argentaria, she was handed a garland of ivy, 
miniature yellow roses, and lemon leaves, Pulchra’s younger sisters were already there, reclining on cream linen 
couches. So were Jonathan and Lupus. They both wore new sea-green tunics, Lupus had slicked his dark hair back 
from his forehead. 


“Very fashionable!’ observed Flavia, 

Lupus tried to look unconcerned as he adjusted his garland, but Jonathan coloured. ‘I think they're a gift from 
Felix: They were laid out on our beds when we came out of the baths.’ 

Nubia was already there, standing beside Leda. She wore one of the lemon-yellow tunics worn by all the slaves 
of the Villa Limona. The colour glowed against her dark skin and Flavia was proud to have such a beautiful slave- 
girl standing behind her as she rectined. 

The walls of the north-facing dining-room were pale yellow, with an elegant black and cream frieze of winged 
cupids riding chariots. In one corner of the room was a Greek sculpture of Venus; the bronze goddess was shown 
undressing for her bath. Beneath the statue of Venus sat a young slave strumming melodious chords on a lyre. It was 
definitely a woman's dining-room, decided Flavia. She could hardly wait to see what Felix's wife looked like. 

At last, followed by their slaves, Publius Pollius Felix and his wife Polla Argentaria stepped into the dining- 
room. 
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Poi was almost as tall as her husband, and very beautiful. But it was a pale, transparent beauty, and she seemed 
almost ghostlike beside Felix’s intense presence. 

After the introductions had been made, Felix and Polla reclined on the central couch. The serving-girls 
immediately brought in the first tables and set them before the couches. 

The first course consisted of hard-boiled quail eggs and button mushrooms glazed with honey and fish sauce. 
They were delicious, and smail enough to be eaten elegantly. Lupus seemed to like them, probably because they 
slipped down his throat so easily. 

As they ate, Felix turned to Flavia, who reclined on the couch to his right. ‘Tell me, Flavia Gemina,' he said, 
“what did you do today?” 

For a moment Flavia was tempted to say, “We spied on you.’ but instead she said. ‘We walked up to the shrine of 
Dionysus and had a picnic lunch there.’ 

‘The wine god loves the hills, the north wind and the cool shade of the yew tree,’ quoted Felix. 

“Virgil?” asked Flavia. 

Felix opened his eyes in surprise and nodded. ‘The Georgics. I'm impressed." 

“Why are dolphins painted on the walls of his shrine?’ asked Flavia, not wanting to lose his attention. 

Felix raised one of his dark eyebrows and gave her an amused glance. ‘I'm surprised a well-educated girl like 
you doesn’t know the connection.’ He glanced up and whispered something to the slave who stood behind him. The 
young man nodded and hurried out of the dining-room. 

A moment later the slave was back. He handed Felix a ceramic drinking-cup and resumed his place behind his 
master’s couch. 

Felix held the cup out to Flavia. She could tell at once that it was Greek and probably an antique, so she took it 
carefully with both hands. 

‘It's an Athenian kylix,' said Felix, ‘one of the most valuable antiques I own. Any idea how old it is?” 

Flavia thought quickly. Her uncle Gaius had a mixing bowl with red figures on black which was over five 
hundred years old. This elegant cup had black figures on red, and she knew black-figure was even older than red- 
figure. 

‘Over six hundred years old? she hazarded a guess. 

Felix raised both eyebrows this time. “Again I'm impressed, Flavia Gemina. Very impressed. Now, can you tell 
me who is painted inside?” 

Painted in black glaze on the bottom of the cup's wide flat bowl was an elegant ship with a white sail and a tiny 
white dolphin on its prow. The potter had painted a man reclining in the ship, completely filling it up. This figure 
wore a garland on his head and in his hand he held a wine cup. 

Flavia studied the kylix for a moment and then held it up so that Pulchra, Jonathan and Lupus could see, too. 

‘It’s Dionysus, the god of wine. isn’t it?" said Pulchra. 


‘Clever girl,’ said Felix with a smile. ‘But tell me, what's unusual about the scene?’ 

“The fact that there's an enormous grapevine growing up the mast?’ suggested Jonathan. 

“Exactly.” 

“And there are six, no — seven dolphins swimming in the water,’ said Flavia. 

“The Greek poet Homer tells the story in his seventh hymn," said Felix, as the serving-girls cleared away the 
tables, 

“One day the god Dionysus was standing on the shore of the Tyrrhenian Sea when some pirates came sailing by. 
Even from a distance they could see he was a noble man so they decided to kidnap him and ask an enormous 
ransom,’ 

Flavia, Jonathan and Lupus exchanged glances. 

‘The pirates dragged the god into their ship and tied him up. But when they were well out to sea, Dionysus 
caused the ropes which bound him to become grapevines. The vines curled up the mast and over the rigging and in 
no time bore huge clusters of blue-black grapes, The pirates gazed at each other in horror. They knew their captive 
must be a god, one of the immortals.” 

Felix was reclining with a garland on his head as he told the story, and Flavia could easily imagine what 
Dionysus had looked like. 

Suddenly,” said Felix, “Dionysus turned into a lion and roared in their faces. After all, he is the god of wine, 
intoxication and madness. The pirates leapt overboard before the beast could devour them.’ 

Lupus guffawed loudly and Felix gave him an amused glance. 

“Then the god became himself again and enjoyed a leisurely cup of wine as the boat carried him back home.” 

“But what do the dolphins have to do with the story?’ asked Flavia. 

“Well,” said Felix, “the wine put Dionysus in such good spirits that he took pity on the drowning sailors and 
turned them all into dolphins. And that is how dolphins came to be." 

“What a wonderful story,’ sighed Flavia, gazing at the brave and handsome god who vanquished pirates. At last 
she handed the beautiful cup back to Felix. 

He gave a little shake of his head. “Keep it,’ he said. ‘It’s yours.’ 

Flavia felt her face go cold and then hot. She swallowed and tried to protest. But no words came. 

Felix smiled. "What good are riches if you can't give them away?" he said. ‘Friends are far more important than 
Possessions." 


The serving-girls brought in the second course: white fish, baked fennel and sweet baby onions. The fish was cod, 
baked in a crust of rock salt and coriander seeds. Beside each piece was a wedge of lemon. 

‘Finally! Some lemon!’ cried Jonathan. He popped the entire wedge into his mouth and began to chew it. 

At the look on his face everyone burst out laughing, especially Pollina and Pollinilla, who screamed with 
laughter and kicked their chubby legs in the air. Polla smiled and made a subtle gesture. Her slave demonstrated how 
to squeeze the lemon wedge over the fish. 

Jonathan squeezed another wedge of lemon over his fish and tentatively took a bite. It was salty and sour at the 
same time. And absolutely delicious. 

‘Speaking of Dionysus... ." said Felix, and nodded at a slave hovering in the doorway. The wine steward moved 
smoothly forward, a jug in either hand. Expertly he filled each guest’s cup, simultaneously pouring out foamy black 
wine from one jug, and clear water from the other, The mixture ranged from ruby red in Felix's cup to palest pink 
for the little girls. 

Felix took a sip of wine and closed his eyes to savour the taste. Then he raised his cup to Flavia. 

“Your uncle’s wine,” he said, ‘the finest wine in the region. What a pity his vineyards are now buried under the 


ash of Vesuvius.” 

“Did you see the ash when you took the Emperor back to Stabia?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘Indeed I did,’ said Felix. “There were treasure-hunters trying to tunnel their way into rich men’s houses.’ 

‘Did they find anything?’ asked Jonathan. Lupus. reclining next to him, sat up on his elbow with interest. 

‘Only their own graves. The ash has hardened on top, but it's only a crust. If you walk on the crust you fall in. 
Then you sink down and drown in the ash.” 

Jonathan shuddered. 

‘So far,’ continued Felix, “despite what Titus said, we have not found one person alive. I don’t think you realise 
how lucky you were to survive. The gods must surely have favoured you.” He sipped his wine and turned his dark 
eyes on Flavia. 

‘Tell us, Flavia Gemina, how did you manage to escape the volcano?” 


Flavia told them, 

When she started her story, the evening sky was as pink as half-watered wine, and a slave was lighting the 
bronze lamps. When she finished, night had fallen. One or two of the brighter stars winked dimly above the horizon. 

Flavia looked up and realised the lyre player had stopped strumming some time ago; he was staring at her, his 
mouth wide open. The serving-girls stood transfixed in the doorway, unwilling to take out the main course and miss 
any of the tale. Polla had a pained look on her face, as if she had experienced the terror of that night with them. 

And Flavia knew without looking that Felix's eyes had never left her face. She glanced at him quickly and felt a 
thrill of pleasure at the admiration in his eyes. 

‘Remarkable,’ he murmured. *I think we should celebrate your survival with something special. Pul-chra? Do 
you agree?’ 

“Yes, pater!’ She clapped her hands. "The lemon wine!’ 

Pollina and Pollinilla had been dozing off. Suddenly they were wide awake, chanting: “Lemon wine! Lemon 
wine!’ 

Felix nodded at the wine steward, who tried to suppress a smile. 

The serving-girls took away the empty plates and brought dessert: honey-soaked sesame cakes. 

‘Mmmm, my favourite,’ said Jonathan, licking the honey from his fingers, 

The wine steward appeared with a painted wooden tray. On it were a dozen small cups of fine Alexandrian glass, 
Flavia knew they were of the highest quality because the glass was almost clear. In the centre of the tray was a clear 
glass decanter full of bright yellow liquid. 

The steward filled the little glasses and gave one to each of the guests. 

Flavia sipped hers. It was tart and lemony, but at the same time deliciously sweet and sticky. She drained it and 
boldly extended her empty glass for a refill. 

Felix was tuning the strings of a lyre. ‘My turn to tell a story,’ he said. ‘Or rather, to sing a story.’ 

For a while he played a complicated, bittersweet tune. Then he began to sing. Pollina and Pollinilla had fallen 
asleep, their faces flushed and damp, their fine hair golden in the lamplight. Pulchra gazed at her father with 
adoration. Lupus was watching him, too, his eyes as green and still as a cat's. Polla's eyes were closed, but she was 
not asleep. 

Felix sang a song Flavia was not familiar with. It was a song about the Cretan princess Ariadne, and how she 
found love on the island of Naxos. His voice was slightly husky and he sang as beautifully as he played. When he 
finished everyone applauded, but softly. so as not to wake the little girls. 

Polla opened her eyes. “My husband is too modest to tell you,’ she said quietly, ‘but he wrote the song himself 
and won a prize for it at the festival last year.’ 


Felix inclined his head graciously. Then he turned to Flavia. “Do you play?’ 

Flavia’s heart sank. The only instrument she could play was the tambourine. and even that not very well, Then 
she had an idea. 

‘I don't play, but Nubia does!" she glanced over her shoulder. “Nubia, play your flute for us! Come on!’ Flavia 
tugged the hem of Nubia’s yellow tunic in order to pull her onto the foot of the dining-couch. 


Nubia was not used to standing for so long and she was glad to sit. As she took out her flute she was aware of 
everyone watching her, so she closed her eyes to concentrate. After a moment a picture came into her mind. 

She lifted the flute to her lips and began to play. She played a new song, a song her father had never taught her. a 
song her brother had never taught her. In her mind Nubia called it Slave Song. 

She played the desert at sunset, with slanting purple shadows, and a line of swaying camels, moving on, always 
on. 

Riding one of the camels was a girl whose amber eyes were full of tears. The girl had nothing, Her family was 
gone. Her tents were burnt. Her dog lay in the dust. The girl's back was raw from the whip, and around her neck was 
a cold iron collar. 

But the tears on her cheek were tears of joy. 

A crescent moon hung above the horizon. Beneath it were date palms, silhouetted against a violet sky. An oasis. 

She knew there would be water there. And honeysweet dates. And cool silver sand. And someone who cared for 
her. 

And best of all, freedom, 


Flavia woke the next morning with a throbbing headache and a sick feeling in the pit of her stomach, She didn't 
even remember going to bed. 

“Nubia?” she croaked. ‘Bring me some water, please. My throat feels as dry as ash, Nubia?’ She could tell from 
the heat and the brightness of the sunlight that it was very late, probably mid-morning. 

She groaned, sat up in bed and looked around blearily. The dogs were not there and Nubia was gone, too. 
Grumpily, Flavia slipped on her tunic and sandals and rose unsteadily to her feet. 

Then she sat down again, because she felt dizzy. There was a jug and beaker beside her bed, so she filled the 
beaker with water and drank it down. 

Presently she stood up and took a step forward. 

Then she sat down again, this time because she felt sick. 


On the floor near Nubia's bed were drops of blood. And next to them lay Nubia’s lotus-wood flute, broken in 
half. 
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j W nere is she?’ said Flavia quietly, trying to keep her voice from shaking. 

‘Oh, good morning, Fulvia,’ said Pulchra. “Or should I say “Good afternoon”? Pulchra was sitting with Jonathan 
on her bed. They were playing a board game. 

‘Where's who?" said Jonathan absently, trying to decide his next move. 

‘Nubia. She's missing. I’ve been looking everywhere for her. And her lotus-wood flute is broken.” 

‘I haven't seen her today,’ Jonathan put down his counter and looked at Flavia. ‘I thought she was still asleep in 
your room." 

“No. She isn't.’ Flavia folded her arms and stared at Pulchra, who was studying the board. 

‘Pulchra?’ said Flavia at last. ‘Where is Nubia?” 

‘She was insolent.’ said Pulchra, without looking up. *1 only wanted to look at her flute and she wouldn't even 
let me touch it. She ran off and I assumed she went crying back to you. You're far too soft on her, you know. She's 
terribly spoiled.’ 

“What did you do to her?" 

‘I beat her, of course.’ Pulchra's blue eyes flickered nervously up at Jonathan. 

‘And?’ Flavia’s lips were white with fury. 

*And I broke her silly flute.’ 


*I know Felix will help us,” said Flavia to Jonathan an hour later, 

They stood in the garden in the cool shade of the lemon tree. When Jonathan had seen the look on Flavia's face 
he had scrambled off the bed and hurried her out of Pulchra's room. Pulchra hadn’t the nerve to follow them. The 
two of them had searched the Villa Limona for nearly an hour before they found a slave who claimed he had seen a 
dark-skinned girl going up the mountainside. 

‘Felix found that other girl,” Flavia continued feverishly. “He has lots of men and servants. We don't know the 
hills around here but his men do. He'll help us find Nubia before something happens to her. I know he will.’ 

‘I'm not sure,’ said Jonathan doubtfully. 

‘Of course he will. Come on. I'll prove it to you.’ 


It was almost midday and Felix had seen all but a few of his clients. There were only two other men still waiting 
when they stepped into the atrium. 

Felix’s secretary raised an eyebrow when they told him they wanted to see the Patron, but Flavia assured him 
that she was a client. so he noted her name on his wax tablet. 

She flopped on the cold marble bench beside Jonathan and looked around the atrium outside Felix's study. It was 
cool but light, lit by the usual rectangular gap in the high ceiling. 

‘Oh, Jonathan,” she sighed. ‘Why didn't Nubia come straight to me after Pulchra beat her?” 

‘Well . ..’ Jonathan began, and then hesitated. 


“What?” Flavia scowled at Jonathan. She was still feeling sick from too much lemon wine. 

“You've started treating Nubia the same way Pulchra treats Leda.’ 

“Don't be ridiculous.” 

‘Last night at dinner she stood behind your couch all evening and she didn't have a bite to eat and then you 
commanded her to play her flute, just so you could impress that spider . , .” 

‘That spider?” Flavia knew he meant Felix, 

Jonathan looked at her. ‘Remember at the camp, the innkeeper telling us about the spider and the web? Well I 
think Felix is a big, fat spider.’ 

The double doors of Felix's study opened and they heard voices from inside, 

‘Thank you, Patron, thank you. I don't know how 1 can ever repay you. You are like one of the gods, bringing 
my little girl back to me from the dead. 

A short peasant in a tan tunic backed out of the tablinum, his arm around a dark-haired girl. As they turned to go, 
Flavia saw that he was smiling through tears of joy. 

‘Some spider!’ she snorted, 

The secretary came out and murmured apologetically to the two men waiting on the other side of the atrium. 
Then he approached Flavia and Jonathan. 

‘The Patron will see you now." 


‘Flavia. Jonathan. Come in.’ 

Behind his table, Felix stood to greet them. Jonathan swallowed. Felix’s formal toga made him seem even more 
impressive than usual. 

“Sit and tell me what I can do for you,” said Felix. He gestured to two chairs on the other side of his table. As 
Jonathan moved to sit, he glanced quickly at the back wall. wondering whether the peepholes were visible. 

The plaster-covered wall was pale blue, with rectangular panels of deep red. On the panels were frescoes of 
comic and tragic masks, skilfully painted so that they seemed to really hang from the wall. The plaster had slight 
cracks in places, but this gave the frescoes an impressive antique appearance. 

Jonathan couldn't see the spyholes anywhere, but he suddenly noticed a dark-haired boy in a sea-green tunic 
leaning against a column. Flavia saw him at the same moment. 

“Lupus!” she cried. 

Lupus gave them a small nod, but did not smile. He turned his gaze back towards Felix. 

Flavia sat and faced Publius Pollius Felix. ‘Patron,’ she said, getting straight to the point, ‘we need your help.’ 

Felix had taken a seat on the other side of his desk. ‘How can | help you, Flavia Gemina?’ His tone was cool, 

“Nubia is missing. Please can you find her?” 

Felix frowned. “Who's Nubia?” 

‘My slave-girl,” said Flavia, and Jonathan could see she was surprised he didn't know. 

“Ah, the dark-skinned girl who played last night. A curious tune, neither Greek nor Roman. You say she's 
missing?" 

“She ran away this morning, after . , .' Flavia stopped and began again, ‘I think she ran away.” 

‘Flavia Gemina,’ said Felix. ‘I do have men who track down runaway slaves. but I must tell you that when we 
find these slaves we punish them according to Roman law. I suggest you wait until she returns of her own accord. 
Meanwhile, please feel free to take any female slave you like from my household as a replacement. Just check with 
Justus here that it’s one who is dispensable.” He glanced up at this scribe who nodded and made a note. 

“But Nubia might be in danger!’ 

Felix leaned forward onto his desk and gave Flavia a sympathetic look that Jonathan didn't trust one bit. 


‘I can see you're very fond of her,” said Felix quietly. “But the Emperor has just decreed that runaway slaves 
should be crucified or executed in the amphitheatre. If my men find her , . .” 

Jonathan shivered and glanced at Flavia, who had turned as white as Felix’s toga. 

‘I'm sorry,” continued Pollius Felix, ‘but we don’t want another slave revolt and that's how we maintain control. 
It’s especially important now, after the volcano has caused so much chaos. We've heard many reports of damage and 
theft caused by runaway slaves.” 

“But she's my friend,” said Flavia. ‘She saved my life.’ 

“You love your dog, too, I imagine,” he said. ‘But if he were rabid you would have to put him down, wouldn't 
you?’ Felix sat back and opened his hands, palms to the ceiling, ‘I’m sorry, Flavia. In this case I'm afraid I must 
refuse your request.’ 
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Voa were right. Jonathan,’ sobbed Flavia. *He's a big fat spider.” 

They had barely left the atrium before Flavia burst in tears, She slumped beneath the shade of the lemon tree. 
Jonathan sat beside her and patted her shoulder. 

“And Nubia was right, too.” She turned her blotched face towards Jonathan, *He's divided us. He makes you love 
him and then . . . Lupus is under his spell, too.’ 

Hot tears splashed onto her knees and tunic. and her whole body shuddered with sobs. Jonathan tried to console 
her by patting her back. Presently Scuto wandered into the garden and came up to his mistress, wagging his tail. 

Flavia threw her arms around his woolly neck and sobbed into his fur, Scuto sat, panting gently and rolling his 
eyes at Jonathan, 

A shadow fell across them and they looked up. 

It was Lupus. The sun was behind his head so they couldn't see the expression on his face. But his feelings were 
made clear by the wax tablet he held out. On it he had written: 


WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 
LET'S FIND NUBIA OURSELVES! 


Flavia took Scuto’s big head between her hands and gazed into his brown eyes. ‘Find Nubia, Scuto. Nubia.’ She let 
him sniff the lemon-yellow tunic Nubia had wom the night before. ‘Go on, Scuto. You, too, Tigris.” She stood up. 
“Go find her!’ 


As the three friends followed Scuto and Tigris up through the silver olive groves, Flavia cast her mind back over the 
events of the previous day. 

She thought about the beautiful song Nubia had played the night before, of the yearning it had expressed. She 
remembered how she had muttered ‘stupid’ while Nubia was helping her dress for dinner and suddenly a terrible 
thought occurred to her. She’d been thinking about Felix and how wearing a bulla was stupid, because it showed she 
was still just a little girl. But perhaps Nubia had thought she'd meant it for her. 

And later, at dinner, she had been so busy trying to impress Felix that she hadn't even looked at Nubia, standing 
patiently behind her. She assumed the slaves would eat, too, but of course they hadn't had a chance. They probably 
fought for scraps in the kitchens afterwards. 

Flavia stopped and uncorked her water gourd. She felt sick from the heat and too much lemon wine. After a long 
drink she continued up the path after the boys, 

It was all Pulchra’s fault, thought Flavia, grinding her teeth. That stupid, spoilt little harpy with her golden hair 
and her big blue eyes. She had dared to strike Nubia! And then she had broken Nubia’s precious flute! 

Flavia’s anger gave her strength and before she knew it she was standing at the shrine of Dionysus while the 
dogs sniffed excitedly round the yew tree. 


Flavia’s heart sank. 
‘Oh no." she said to the boys, and her eyes filled with tears of frustration. “They haven't followed her scent from 
today. They followed it from yesterday!’ 


“Wait!” said Jonathan, ‘Tigris is going further up the hill. We didn't go that far yesterday.’ Now Scuto had the scent, 
too, and was following Tigris into a grove of pines and yew trees, 

“Nubia had to relieve herself,’ said Flavia, not bothering to look. 

*Are you sure? All the way up there?’ 

Flavia turned and peered through the dappled shade up the hill. 

Suddenly Lupus grunted and pointed. 

“What?” said Flavia, ‘Do you see something?’ 

‘A red cord!’ cried Jonathan. *Tied to that branch.” 

“Yes, I see it! And there's another further up! They look like markers for a trail. Let's follow them!” 

The red cords led them up the hill, across a road and over a low ridge. Now they were out of sight of the Villa 
Limona. Jonathan was wheezing a little, so they stopped in a clearing and looked out at the new vista which lay 
before them, 

The sea shimmered in a heat haze beneath the noonday sun. Below them a silvery blanket of olive groves rolled 
down to the shore. On the slopes rising behind them the pines thinned and eventually gave way to rugged cliffs 
honeycombed with caves. 

Scuto stood for a moment, eyes half closed, testing the wind with his nose, Tigris was already moving further up 
the path. so intent on tracking Nipur's scent that he only wagged his tail occasionally. 

“Look, there's an island out there.’ Flavia pointed. *1 wonder if that's Caprea.' 

Jonathan stood very still. 

He knew this place, And yet he had never been here in his life. He stared at the distant island and the sea. From 
this height, the water looked like dark blue silk. He almost remembered. Then the memory slipped away. like smoke. 

Behind him a twig snapped and there was the faint rustle of leaves. 

“Flavia! Lupus!’ he hissed. “Someone's following us!" 


Flavia heard it the moment Jonathan did: someone was coming up the track behind them. Lupus put his finger to his 
lips and melted into the shade of the pine trees. 

A moment later he was back, tugging a very pink-faced Pulchra by the wrist. Leda trailed behind him. 

“You!” cried Flavia, stalking forward and thrusting her face close to Pulchra’s. "Why are you following us? 
Haven't you caused enough trouble already?” 

Pulchra took a small step backwards. "We weren't following you. We were just going for a walk.” 

‘Dressed in those old green tunics? You were too following us!’ 

Pulchra tried to toss her hair but it stuck damply to her neck. 

‘I thought you might need some help,” she said imperiously. folding her arms. 

“What”? Help us find Nubia so your father can have her crucified? You... you spoilt little patrician! 

‘Peasant!’ retorted Pulchra, narrowing her eyes. 

‘Harpy! 

“Gorgon!” 

Furiously. Flavia grabbed a handful of Pulchra's yellow hair and tugged as hard as she could. “You should be 
whipped yourself!’ she yelled. 

Pulchra screeched and aimed a few feeble blows at Flavia. 


"You fight like a girl!" sneered Flavia, easily fending them off. 

‘Iam... aqgirl..,’ gasped Pulchra, “unlike YOU! She punched Flavia hard in the stomach. 

Flavia doubled over, trying desperately not to be sick, then furiously tackled Pulchra round the knees and 
brought her thudding down onto the dusty ground. 

*Oofl’ cried Pulchra. 

Flavia straddled her but Pulchra writhed and twisted furiously. 

Lupus, Jonathan and Leda watched in stunned amazement as the two girls rolled on the ground. 

‘Ow! yelled Flavia, as Pulchra sunk her perfect white teeth into Flavia's forearm. ‘Biting’s not fair!’ And she 
raked her fingernails hard across Pulchra's cheek and neck. 

Pulchra screamed and thrashed with her legs and arms. 

Lupus and Jonathan moved forward to separate them, but the girls weren't holding back now and the boys 
hesitated over the tumbling pair. 

Somewhere up the hill. Scuto barked his warning bark, but they didn't hear him. And they didn't see the masked 
men come out of the bushes until it was too late. 
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Thwe were only two of them, but they were strong men, hardened by living rough and scouring the mountains for 
stray children. 

Lupus was the only one who got away. 

Jonathan fought back, but was soon gasping for breath. A blow to his head left him stunned and sick on the 
ground. Leda simply stood there and allowed them to tie her hands. Flavia and Pulchra were still rolling in the dust 
when the masked men lifted them apart and wrenched their hands behind their backs. When she saw the leering 
masks, Pulchra screamed. 

‘Pollux!’ cursed Flavia, and kicked out at the little one. But she was exhausted from fighting Pulchra and her 
foot failed to connect. 

Within moments, the four of them stood in the hot sunshine, their hands bound tightly behind their backs. Flavia 
and Pulchra were still breathing hard, covered with dust and blood. 

Scuto stood at the edge of the clearing, half wagging his tail. He was not sure whether it was a game or not. 

“Well, Actius,” said the short one from behind his grinning mask, “this is the best haul we've had so far.’ 

‘It certainly is, Sorex, it certainly is,’ said the tall one, who also wore a mask. “Two lively ones and two not-so- 
lively ones." 

‘One got away,’ 

“Yes. Pity about that one. But he was smaller. You have to throw the small ones back sometimes. Anyway. four 
brings the total up to fifty. A nice round number.’ 

“A very nice round number,’ agreed Sorex. *Lucrio says the Patron promised another ten thousand sesterces if we 
could get our numbers up to fifty.” 

The Patron. 

Watching and listening from the bushes, Lupus couldn't believe what he had heard. He felt sick. Could Felix 
really be behind this? 

No, there must be some mistake. They couldn't be Felix's men. It must be another patron they meant. Surely if 
Felix was their patron they would recognise his daughter, Pulchra. 

Besides, Felix used his power to help his clients, not hurt them. He had helped find the farmer's daughter and he 
had lent the tent-maker money to help him expand his business. Lupus knew that Felix had personally paid for many 
of the provisions for the refugee camp. 

He shifted to get a better viewpoint. The masked men were shoving his friends, prodding them across the 
clearing. Scuto stood nearby, his tail wagging hesitantly. Suddenly a black puppy raced down the hillside and sunk 
his teeth into the shorter man’s ankle, Unlike Scuto, Tigris knew the men were not playing a game. 

The masked man cursed and kicked the puppy hard. Tigris flew up into the air, then landed in the dust with a 
thud. He lay motionless. 

‘Tigris!’ Lupus saw Jonathan twist to look back. But the masked men laughed and pushed him roughly towards a 


rocky path which led down the mountain to the sea. 
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J onathan needed all his powers of concentration to descend the path, but that was good. Anything which took his 
mind off the image of Tigris lying so still in the dust was good. So he focused on putting one foot in front of the 
other. Going downhill was always harder than going uphill, because it was so easy to slip. And with his hands tied 
behind his back it was almost impossible to keep his balance. 

Twice already Pulchra had slipped and skidded on her bottom down the path. The masked men had laughed 
before yanking her roughly to her feet. She had been sobbing ever since. 

Suddenly Jonathan started to slip, too. He only just caught himself, but in doing so he wrenched his ankle and it 
hurt so much that tears sprang to his eyes, 

‘Oh dear!’ said Sorex, who had an oddly high voice. ‘We almost lost Curlytop.* 

‘Do you think we should untie their hands?" said Actius. He was the tall one with the deeper voice. 

“And spoil all our fun?’ squeaked Sorex. “Not on your life. I wager two sesterces that Blondie’s going to fall at 
least once more before we reach the Green Grotto.” 

“You're on.” 


Lupus knelt beside Tigris and put one ear against the puppy's chest, Tigris was very still, but he was still warm, and 
Lupus could hear his little heart beating. Scuto whined softly. 

Lupus gathered the puppy into his arms and stood. 

For a while he and Scute followed the track down the mountain, but Tigris was a big puppy and Lupus’s arms 
soon grew tired. He stopped. He reckoned the men could only be going to one place, To the grotto from which he'd 
seen the ship emerging the day before. It must be their hideout. 

Lupus didn’t need to go any further. He needed to get Tigris back to the Villa Limona. And then he needed to get 
help. 

He would go to Felix. Despite what the masked men had said, he felt sure the Patron had nothing to do with the 
kidnappings. He knew Felix wouldn't let him down. 


At last Flavia and the others reached level ground. They were on the cliffs above the sea. The masked men were 
prodding them towards a small pomegranate tree between them and the cliff edge. It was only when they were 
nearly upon it that Flavia saw a depression in the ground with steps leading down. The masked men untied their 
hands, 

‘Down you go,’ said Sorex, the small one. His eyes behind the grinning mask were cold. ‘Don't try anything or 
you'll go head first.’ 

Flavia started down the steps, followed by Pulchra, Jonathan, and Leda. Their captors took up the rear. 

The stairs descended into darkness. As the weak white light of the overcast sun grew fainter behind her, Flavia 
moved carefully, feeling her way with her feet, fingertips touching damp rock on either side. Gradually the steps 
curved to the left and suddenly Flavia stepped out into a huge, cool, blue-green space. 


It was a grotto. 

‘Move along!’ Sorex's nasal voice echoed strangely in the vast space. Flavia found herself standing on a broad 
shelf of rock. Before her, a poo! of milky blue water filled the dome of the cave with a bluish-green light. Above 
Flavia’s head, the ceiling was ridged and arched, like the roof of Scuto’s mouth when he yawned. Somewhere water 
dripped, echoing eerily in the vast enclosed space. Bright daylight streamed in to her right. Flavia knew that must be 
the way out to the sea. 

She was just wondering whether she should risk jumping in the water and trying to swim away when the one 
called Actius tied her hands behind her back again. 

The kidnappers had removed their masks before coming down the dangerous steps and now Flavia saw their 
faces. Sorex had a small red mouth, a snub nose and a cleft chin. Actius had a large head and big smooth features. 

Flavia heard footsteps and saw a third man approaching from the left. His face, lit green by the shimmering 
water, looked familiar. It was the announcer from the refugee camp, the man who had introduced the two actors. 

‘Hey, Lucrio. Look what we found wandering the hills.’ Sorex’s high voice echoed in the vast space of the 
grotto. 

“Well, well, well!’ said Lucrio. He had a narrow face and cheeks dark with stubble. ‘Just in time for delivery. too. 
Let's introduce them to the others." 

Leda was nearest him. He shoved her roughly towards the back of the cave. The others stumbled after her. 

As they rounded a curve on the shelf of rock, Flavia gasped. The cave extended further back, and the rocky shelf 
became a sandy beach leading down to the water. Huddled on the damp sand against the dripping cave wall were 
nearly fifty children, hands bound, dimly lit by the blue-green light reflecting off the water. Flavia scanned their 
faces hopefully, but Nubia was not among them. 

Flavia wasn't sure whether to be disappointed or relieved. 


It was two hours after noon when Lupus got back to the Villa Limona with Tigris and Scuto, His arms were aching. 
Tigris had revived but had been too groggy to walk. Lupus had carried him all the way. 

The porter recognised him and let him in with a yawn. Lupus left the dogs in his bedroom, then went to the 
kitchens to get them some food and drink. Back in his room, he gave them each a marrow bone and filled their water 
bowls. Then he grunted Stay! 

Tigris had curled up on Jonathan's pillow but Scuto whined, Lupus knew he wanted to search for Flavia. 

Lupus grunted Stay! again, and this time Scuto gave a deep sigh and lay down beside Tigris. Lupus patted his 
head, 

Then he went to find the Patron. 


‘Sit there on the sand,’ said Sorex, pushing Flavia roughly forward. 

‘I need to use the latrine,' whimpered Pulchra. Her voice sounded tiny in the vast cavern. 

*As you can probably smell,’ said Actius with a shrug, ‘everyone just goes in the sand where they're sitting.” 

Pulchra looked at him in horror. She opened her mouth to wail and then thought better of it. Instead she turned to 
Lucrio, who was obviously the leader. 

‘Do you know who | am?” she said. 

The three men exchanged glances. 

‘Lam Polla Pulchra!’ 

Lucrio, Sorex and Actius looked at Pulchra. 

They looked at each other. 

Then they burst out laughing. Pulchra’s hair was tangled and full of twigs. Her drab green tunic was ripped along 


the shoulder seam, Her face was grubby and smudged, with four red scratch marks across her left cheek and a smear 
of dried blood beneath her nose, 

‘That’s a good one, darling,” said Sorex in his high voice. "Shows real imagination!" 

‘Besides,’ said Lucrio, *1 saw Polla Pulchra once, and you're nothing like her.’ 

‘Nonsense! I'm Pulchra and this is my slave Leda. Tell them, Leda. Tell them who I am.” 

But Leda was so terrified that she couldn't even raise her eyes, 

‘So,’ said Lucrio, “she’s your slave. is she? Let's just have a look and see how you've treated her." 

He stepped over to Leda and tugged the back of her tunic neck. The slave-girl winced. 

“You freeborn types make me sick.” Lucrio snarled at Pulchra. ‘Don't you realise slaves have feelings, too?" 

“All of you, turn around!" commanded Sorex. “Come on, Curlytop. You too, Knobbly-knees. Turn around,’ 

They stared at him blankly, so he roughly turned them to face the children who sat shivering on the sand. 

Flavia tried to smile bravely down at the wretched faces looking up at her. Some of the children lowered their 
eyes in shame, as if they knew what was coming. One boy with reddish hair stared back at her steadily and she felt 
he was trying to give her courage. 

*Don't worry,” said Actius to Leda, "you've been beaten quite enough. Stop crying. Maybe your new master will 
be kinder.’ Flavia saw Leda stumble forward onto the sand, as if she'd been pushed. 

"Which one first?’ came Lucrio’s cultured voice from behind them, *Knobbly-knees, I think. You do the honours, 
Sorex. And try not to damage the merchandise.’ 

There was an ominous pause. 

Then Flavia felt a searing streak of pain across her back. And then another. And another. 

They were beating her. 


The Villa Limona seemed strangely empty. There were a few drowsy slaves in yellow, but all the dark-haired young 
men in fashionable sea-green seemed to have gone. Lupus couldn’t find Felix anywhere. The atrium was silent and 
the double doors of the tablinum locked. The inner gardens and courtyards shimmered in the hot afternoon, and even 
the baths were deserted. 

“The Patron left an hour ago,’ said the porter. “Not sure where he's gone." 

At last Lupus found Polla Argentaria sitting in her shaded portico, gazing out over the blue Bay of Neapolis. 

“Hello, again,’ she smiled. ‘Sit beside me for a while.’ 

Lupus shook his head vigorously and held out the tablet he’d been showing to anyone who could read: 


WHERE IS FELIX? I MUST SEE HIM. 


‘My husband left for Rome a little while ago.” 
Lupus wrote with a trembling hand: 


PULCHRA IS IN TROUBLE! KIDNAPPERS. 


‘Sit beside me for a moment,’ smiled Polla, patting the yellow cushion, Lupus was exhausted, so he sank 
gratefully onto the chair. Polla would know what to do. 

‘I have a theory about my husband," she said, ‘which I've never told anyone before.’ 

Lupus looked at her in surprise, but she put an elegant finger to her lips and smiled at him. ‘I believe,’ she said, 
“that my husband is part man, part god. Like Hercules.” 


Lupus stared at her. 
‘For a long time,” Polla continued serenely, *1 wondered which of the gods was his father. At first I thought it 


was Jupiter, but now I think it was Dionysus." 

Lupus gave her a look of alarm and held up his wax tablet, pointing urgently at Pulchra’s name. Couldn’t Polla 
read? 

“No, no.” She touched his arm with fingers as cool and light as a butterfly. ‘Don't worry about Pulchra. The son 
of Dionysus will protect her,’ 

Polla smiled and closed her eyes. 
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J onathan sat miserably on the damp sand, his back on fire with pain. 

Flavia sat next to him, shivering and silent. Sorex had beaten her hard, too, though he had taken care not to break 
the skin. 

‘Don’t damage the merchandise,” Lucrio had growled once or twice. 

Poor Pulchra lay in the sand on Jonathan's other side. Lucrio had beaten her himself because she had shrieked 
with each blow and this had amused them greatly. 

“We are the pirates, the pirates of Pompeii!’ Sorex and Actius had sung. and with each ‘pirates’ Lucrio had 
struck Pulchra's back. After a while she had fainted, so they dropped her on the sand and went off towards the stairs. 

As Jonathan sat trembling with pain and fear and shame, he closed his eyes and prayed. 

Almost immediately a thought came into his head. A thought as fully formed and solid as a pebble dropped in a 
bucket. ‘Make them laugh.’ 

He thought about this for a moment. He didn’t really understand what it meant but he knew it was something he 
could do. When he’d attended school at Ostia’s synagogue he'd always been in trouble for making the others laugh. 

Jonathan took a breath, struggled to his feet and looked around. Some of the children looked up at him, terrified 
of what the pirates might do if they came back and saw him standing. The others kept their eyes averted. 

‘Hello everyone." he began, but his voice cracked and he had to clear his throat. “Hello! My name is Jonathan. 
Those men captured me, laughed at me and beat me. And that makes me angry. But you know what makes me 
angriest of all?" 

They were all looking at him now. 

"What makes me angriest of all is that they called my friend Flavia here, well, they called her Knobbly-knees. 
And that makes me really angry!’ Some of the children tittered and the red-haired boy laughed out loud. 

Jonathan smiled down at Flavia. Her eyes were red-rimmed and her face smeared with dust. But there was a 
gleam in her grey eyes and she rose awkwardly to join him. She turned and looked at them all. 

*Hi!" she said, as brightly as she could. ‘My name’s Flavia Gemina; daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea 
captain. Do you think I have knobbly knees?" 

The red-haired boy called out, “You have beautiful knees!” More children laughed and Flavia gave him a mock 
bow, 

‘Tell me, Flavia,’ said Jonathan. ‘How many pirates does it take to light an oil-lamp?” 

‘I don’t know, Jonathan," said Flavia, playing along. “How many pirates does it take to light an oil-lamp?" 

‘Three,’ said Jonathan. “One to light the wick and two to sing the pirate song!" 

Several more children laughed at the audacity of this. Pulchra lifted her head from the sand and blinked groggily. 

‘Tell me, Jonathan. How many patrons does it take to light an oil-lamp?" 

‘I don't know, Flavia.’ Jonathan looked at the children and wiggled his eyebrows up and down. “How many 
patrons does it take to light an oil-lamp? 


‘Only one, but he can’t do it unless twenty clients kiss his...” 

‘Flavia!’ 

More laughter. 

“You know, Flavia,’ said Jonathan. ‘I was in Pompeii last week and a funny thing happened to me on the way to 
the forum... 

“Yes?” said Flavia. 

‘Tt wasn't there any more!’ Everyone laughed at this dreadful joke, including Jonathan, The laughter made his 
back hurt less. 

‘Anyone here from Oplontis?” he said. 

A few children nodded. 

“Well, we won't hold it against you... ." The laughing children were looking at him with shining eyes. 

‘Anyone here named Apollo?’ said Jonathan. 

‘I am," said a boy with dark brown hair. He sat up straighter. 

“I think you'd better go and sit with the kids from Oplontis,” said Jonathan. 

‘Is there a Rufus here?’ said Flavia suddenly. 

“That's me,’ said the red-haired boy. 

“Well your sister Julia and your grandparents miss you, Rufus, so I don't know what you're still hanging around 
here for.’ 

“And Melissa . . . said Jonathan. ‘Boy! Are you in a lot of trouble with your father!" 

A frizzy-haired girl laughed through her tears. 

“My name’s Helena Cornelia!" cried another girl, ‘Have you seen my parents?" 

‘I’m Quintus Caedius Curio,’ called a boy. 

‘I’m Thamyris.' said another. 

Soon all the children were calling out their names, laughing and crying, asking for news of their parents, 
relatives or friends. 

Abruptly they all fell silent. 

Jonathan and Flavia slowly turned to see Lucrio coming towards them. He held a birch switch in one hand and 
was tapping it against the palm of the other. 

‘Turn around,’ he said coldly. Jonathan turned and faced the children. Every eye was on him, so Jonathan smiled 
and winked at them, 

Lucrio shoved Flavia. "You, too, Knobbly-knees,” he sneered, and his jaw dropped as all the children burst out 
laughing. 

Jonathan laughed too. But he knew as the first blow landed on his back that he would pay for that laughter. 


Lupus paced up and down the lower portico of the Villa Limona, desperately trying to think what to do next. 

Felix was gone. Polla was obviously insane. The slaves were useless. 

He had two choices. He could try to rescue his friends himself or he could go back to the refugee camp for help. 

He glanced at the sun, already beginning its descent. He reckoned he had about four hours till sunset. 

Finally he made his decision. In Jonathan's room he found an extra wax tablet and after a few minutes thought, 
he composed a careful message to Felix, in case he should by some miracle turn back from Rome. 

Then he made certain he had a sharp knife, his sling and stones, his wax tablet and a gourd of water. 

He grunted a firm ‘Stay!’ to the dogs and made his way to Felix's tablinum, where he slipped the wax tablet 
under the double doors. 

Then, looking around to make sure no one was watching him, Lupus made his way through the villa and down 


the path to the secret cove. 
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Layos pulled the rowing boat up onto the crunchy beach, and sprinkled it with ashy sand to make it less noticeable. 
It had taken him longer than he had hoped to row from the Villa Limona to the crescent beach, but he still had a few 
hours before sunset. 

Crouching behind the rocks, he studied the narrow strip of ashy beach and the cliffs which rose up from it. When 
he was sure he had not been observed, he slipped back into the water and swam a short distance out to sea. 

He stopped to tread water and get his bearings. There were several grottoes along the water line. Which one had 
the blue boat come from? Not the largest one. At last he struck out for the middle cave. 

The water was cool and silky against his skin, and as he swam Lupus thought of his father. 

He remembered the time they had sailed together to a neighbouring island, how they had caught fish and grilled 
them right there on the beach and lay under the stars talking long into the night. And in the morning they had sailed 
home. 

Suddenly Lupus almost swallowed a mouthful of seawater. In his memory, the image of his father had been 
replaced by that of Felix. Gasping for breath, he clung to some rocks and took several deep breaths. 

He must never forget his father’s face. He must never forget his father’s death. He closed his eyes and forced 
himself to remember. His father had been shorter than Felix, with straight black hair and green eyes. 

After a while his father’s image grew clear in his mind and his heartbeat slowed to normal, Lupus released the 
slippery rock he’d been clinging to and looked around. He was at the entrance to the grotto, and he could see it went 
a long way back. This must be the one. 

He took several breaths and finally pushed all the air out of his lungs before filling them as full as he could. 

Then he frog-kicked down and down, feeling the familiar weight of the water above him. Fine ash suspended in 
the water made it seem thick and green, so that for a moment he imagined he was swimming in a giant liquid 
emerald. He kept his mouth closed and his eyes open and saw a silver cloud of fish flicker and turn before his eyes. 
He looked up. Above him rays from the late afternoon sun struck the surface skin of the water like spears, and bled 
light into the emerald underbelly of the sea, 

Lupus rejoiced in the water's beauty and swam on. Gradually the emerald water became turquoise, then 
sapphire, then lapis lazuli. 

Presently he knew he must surface for air. Luckily the rock above formed a kind of shelf. He found a place 
where the rock projected above the water and slowly surfaced. Quietly he filled his lungs with cool, life-giving 
oxygen, Then he looked around. 


High in the mountains, in one of the cliff-caves overlooking the sea, Nubia sat stroking Nipur's silky fur and gazing 
out at the sunset. It was evening and though the stones of the cliff still glowed with heat, a cool breeze ruffled her 
tunic. 

Beside her sat Kuanto of the Jackal Clan, whom the other slaves called Fuscus, He and Nubia had been sitting 
here all afternoon in the cool shade, talking about their desert homeland and learning about each other. 


She had not intended to run away, even though Kuanto was handsome and Flavia had called her stupid. Not even 
when Pulchra beat her. But when Pulchra had snapped the lotus-wood flute across her knee, something inside Nubia 
had snapped with it. 

She had taken Nipur and run out of the Villa Limona and made her way up to the shrine of Dionysus, Then she 
had followed the red cords on the branches. Even before she reached the cave, Kuanto had seen her and had run to 
meet her, surefooted as a mountain goat on the steep path. 

The cave was wide-mouthed and bright, with a level sandy floor. A dozen other runaway slaves were there, 
cooking, weaving, chatting softly. They ranged in age from a newborn baby at his mother’s breast to an old Greek 
with a bushy white beard. 

One of the women slaves had smoothed ointment over the wounds on Nubia's back. Then they gave her brown 
bread and cheese and a cup of hot sage sweetened with fig syrup. 

As she sat on a threadbare carpet at the mouth of the cave. Nubia sipped the bittersweet drink and listened to 
Kuanto speak of his life and his dreams. 

He was older than she had first thought: almost twenty. Seven years ago, he told her, Arab slave-traders had 
captured him and taken him to the slave-markets of Alexandria. A Roman slave-dealer had bought him and taken 
him to the great port of Puteoli, and there he had been sold again, this time to a rich man who owned many other 
slaves. 

This man put Kuanto to work on his estate of olives and vines. For seven years Kuanto worked well and, as he 
gained his master’s trust, he was given more and more responsibility. 

Then, a week ago he had been travelling on business to Pompeii. Suddenly the earth had trembled and the 
mountain exploded. Immediately he made for the town gates. The city officials were telling people to stay put, but 
he ignored them. Borrowing a horse, he rode south as fast as he could. 

After the days of darkness, Kuanto met other slaves separated from their masters or mistresses. They began to 
stay together, living in caves in the hills and stealing or buying food where they could. 

As he spoke, Nubia turned to look at the twelve slaves further back in the cave. They seemed content, and all of 
them had hope in their eyes. 

Kuanto told her his plan. He knew a ship’s captain willing to carry them to the great city of Alexandria in Egypt. 

Alexandria was a city of possibilities. One could begin a new life there. From there one could catch a ship to any 
land. From there one could follow the Nile back to the desert. 

“Come with me,’ he said to Nubia in their own language. ‘Come back to the sea of sand and the tents of my clan. 
Perhaps some of your family survived or escaped.” 

Nubia nodded. ‘My brother Tahargo.' she said. ‘He fought bravely but they chained him and after the slave- 
traders came he went with the men and 1 went with the women. He may still be alive. Perhaps he escaped!’ 

‘It is possible,” said Kuanto. 

Nubia frowned. ‘But how will you pay the ship's captain?’ she asked, She knew that it cost a lot of money to hire 
a ship. Flavia’s father had very rich patrons who paid for each voyage. 

“My master entrusted me with a bag of gold, I was to purchase spices and fish sauce, but I never had a chance to 
spend it. That gold will pay for the voyage with plenty left over.’ 

He gazed towards the horizon and said quietly, ‘Of course. if they should catch me, | will be crucified. But it is a 
risk worth taking to rescue my fellow slaves!’ 

Nubia looked sideways at Kuanto. He had a fine nose and a sensitive mouth and his body was lithe and 
muscular. 

“Look,” said Kuanto, and pointed with his chin at the huge red sun just touching the horizon. He spoke softly in 


their native language: "To most of them a blood-red sun is a portent of doom. But those of us from the desert know 
differently.” 
He turned his tawny eyes upon her. ‘For us,’ he whispered, ‘the red sky is a sign of fair days ahead.’ 


Before the pirates left the cave, they gave their fifty captives a drink of water. Then they bound Flavia's and 
Jonathan's ankles with leather thongs and poured buckets of sea water over the two of them. Flavia gasped as the 
cold salt water drenched her skin and tunic. 

Pulchra was conscious now. Her voice rang out clearly as the three men walked away: “You'll be sorry one day.’ 

The pirates did not even turn to look at her. 

‘Goodnight, children.’ Actius's deep voice echoed from the stairs. ‘Sweet dreams!" 

Flavia heard their echoing footsteps grow fainter and fainter. The sun must have been setting outside, for the 
diffused light from the entrance was orange now. She struggled to untie the bonds on her ankles but they were too 
tight. Tighter than they had been a moment ago. 

Suddenly Flavia realised why the kidnappers had poured water on her. As the wet leather thongs around her 
wrists and ankles slowly dried, they tightened. In an hour or so they would begin to cut into her skin. 
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Nubia listened to the other runaway slaves tell their stories. They had all eaten from a communal pot, using the 
soft, flat bread to scoop the stew into their mouths, and now, as the sun set, they spoke of their past. 

The young mother, Sperata, was sixteen. She told how, when she was fourteen, she and her mistress had both 
given birth to baby girls on the same day. Although the master of the household had been father to both children, 
hers had been taken away and she had been forced to nurse her mistress's child. The baby she held in her arms — a 
boy — was her second. The volcano's eruption had prevented them from taking this one from her, too. 

The Greek with the white beard was named Socrates. He spoke three languages and had taught the children of a 
rich senator all his life, Now that the children were grown and had left home, he had been put to work in the 
vineyards, doing backbreaking work under a blazing sun. He was sixty-four years old and suffered from arthritis. 

Phoebus, a cleanshaven, dark-haired man of about thirty. was also a well-educated Greek. He had kept his 
master’s accounts until he had been falsely accused of stealing. His master had sold him to the manager of the 
Nucerian baths, where he had spent four years cleaning the latrines and scrubbing down walls. His poorly-educated 
new master resented his knowledge, and often beat him for fun. 

Kuanto looked across the fire at Nubia. 

*Do you have a story?’ he asked in Latin. 

Nubia swallowed. She had been well-treated from the moment Flavia had bought her. Already she was beginning 
to miss her friends. 

‘No story,” she replied after a moment. ‘But I have a song. A song of hope.’ 

And because she had no flute, Nubia sang the Song of the Traveller, the song her father had sung the night he 
died. 

She sang of the young traveller who sets out to find happiness. He leaves his family in the Land of Gold, where 
the sun and the sand and the goats are golden. First he travels to the Land of Blue, where everything is water and 
fish and sky, and people live in boxes which float on the water. Then he travels to the Land of Red, where everything 
is made of brick and tile and the people do not move from place to place. He travels to the Land of White, full of 
snow and ice and frost, and so cold that people dress in white animal fur. 

Finally he travels to the Land of Grey, a terrible land full of smoke and ashes and drifting spirits. He believes 
there is stil] another land, the best land of all, but he cannot find it. The young traveller grows thinner and thinner, 
greyer and greyer, but he never stops searching. 

At last he finds the Land of Green, a garden full of fruit-bearing trees and shrubs and flowers and lush grass. A 
land of rivers and fountains and rain and life. He finds his family there, waiting for him. And so they live happily 
ever after, laughing and feasting, telling stories and playing music. 


The light in the grotto had turned from orange to.a deep glowing red. The water was as purple as wine. Jonathan was 
leading the others in a chorus of ‘Volare!’ and the fifty voices echoing off the walls and dome of the grotto made the 


jolly song sound ethereal, as if angels were singing with them. 
Suddenly a girl screamed. 
A dripping figure in a sea-green tunic was rising up from the water. 
“Lupus!” Jonathan and Flavia cheered at the same time. 
Lupus slicked his hair back with both hands and grinned at them. Then he took out his sharp knife, stepped 


forward and began to cut their bonds, 


As Nubia finished her song, three men appeared in the mouth of the cave. 

“What news?” said the first one, looking down at Kuanto. ‘Has the ship arrived?” 

“Just there.’ said Kuanto. ‘Coming from Caprea with the evening breeze. She'll be in the cove shortly and we'll 
go as soon as the moon rises. But that's not for a few hours. Come! Sit! Have a cup of spiced wine and some stew. 
We've saved you some.” 

“Who is this?’ said the first man, smiling down at Nubia, He had a narrow face and a jaw dark with stubble, ‘I've 
seen you before, haven't I, in the refugee camp?" 

Nubia looked at him and then at the other two, a short man and a tall man. 

“This is the girl who plays a flute like a bird and sings like an angel." said Kuanto, “Nubia has joined us in our 
flight to freedom. Nubia, meets the actors Lucrio, Sorex and Actius. They're going to help us escape!" 


By the time Lupus had cut their bonds and fifty children had rubbed life back into their wrists the red light in the 
grotto had deepened to purple and then dark blue. 

‘The light will be gone soon,’ said Jonathan, *but in a few hours the moon will rise. I saw it last night when we 
finished dinner; a full moon,’ 

Lupus nodded to confirm this. 

‘I don't even remember going back to my room,’ said Flavia. “But if you're right, it should give us enough light 
to escape and be far away from here by dawn." 

“But where can we go?" said Jonathan, “We can't go back to the Villa Limona. Felix is behind all this.” 

‘Of course he’s not!’ said Pulchra angrily, They were sitting in a circle on a dry patch of sand. “Pater would 
never be involved in anything like this!’ 

Lupus flipped open his wax tablet and wrote: 


FELIX ISN'T THERE. HE’S IN ROME, 
‘Ridiculous,’ said Pulchra. ‘Pater hasn't been to Rome for years. Who told you that?" 
YOUR MOTHER 


Pulchra went silent and stared at the sand. Finally she said, “Mater isn't well. She had a bad fever after Pollinilla 
was born. Ever since that she’s been getting bad headaches. Sometimes she can’t tell what's real and what isn't.’ 
After a moment Pulchra added, “That's why we moved here three years ago. Pater wanted to keep her safe. He 
hardly ever spends the night away.’ 

Lupus looked up sharply. If Felix hadn't gone to Rome... 

‘I’m sorry your mother isn't well,’ said Jonathan. 

Pulchra looked at them. In the deep blue light it was hard for Lupus to see the exact expression on her face. 
‘Pater thinks she's dying,” she said quietly, “He's never told me, but I can tell, That's why last night was so special. 
You don't realise .. . She gets so tired ...' 


Flavia swallowed. “We're sorry.’ she said. Then she took a deep breath. ‘I’m sorry, too, Pulchra. I'm sorry 1 
called you names and fought with you. But Nubia is more than my slave. She's my friend." 

In the dark blue gloom which filled the grotto, Lupus saw Pulchra turn her head away. 

“You're lucky to have such a friend,’ Pulchra said to Flavia. 

‘Lupus.’ said Jonathan. ‘I can barely see you or your wax tablet. Is there anything you want to tell us before it’s 
completely black in here?’ 

Lupus bent his head over his tablet and wrote. Then he showed it to them: 


LET'S GO TO VILLA LIMONA 
WHEN MOON IS UP 
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+... and my name is Titus Tadienus Rufus.’ called a voice in the darkness. ‘I'm from Rome, but we were staying 
with my grandparents in Nuceria. My favourite colour is red, my favourite food is venison and the person I miss 
most is my little sister Julia. Even though she can be as annoying as a broken sandal strap.’ Jonathan could hear the 
grin in his voice. ‘And this is my favourite joke: A butcher visited a farmer from Oplontis who bred four-legged 
chickens, My customers would love these, he said to the farmer, but tell me, what do they taste like? I don’t know. 
said the farmer, They run so fast I've never been able to catch one!" 

Laughter echoed in the pitch black darkness of the grotto. It had been Jonathan's idea, to help pass the time and 
give the others courage. 

‘Thank you, Rufus,” he said. ‘Next!’ 

‘I think that's everybody,’ came Flavia's voice. 

“No, there's one more person,” said Pulchra’s voice. 

‘I know,’ said Jonathan, ‘but it’s too dark for us to read what Lupus writes...” 

“Not Lupus. Leda. My slave-girl.’ 


‘Oh,’ said Jonathan. And then, “Um... sorry, Leda. It's your turn.’ 
There was a long pause and then a small voice said, ‘My name is Leda. I come from Surrentum. My favourite 


colour is blue, my favourite food is cod with lemon and the person I miss most is our cook, because she gives me 


food when I’m hungry. And I don’t know any jokes... .* 

There was a hurried whisper and then Leda said: 

‘How many gladiators does it take to light an oil-lamp?’ 

‘I don’t know, Leda,’ said Jonathan. ‘How many gladiators does it take to light an oil-lamp?’ 

‘None. Gladiators aren't afraid of the dark!’ 

Everyone laughed and then Jonathan said, “And neither are we! Are we?’ 

Fifty voices shouted ‘No!’ 

‘Look! 1 think the moon is rising!” It was Flavia's voice. 

Jonathan could just make out pale ripples undulating towards him on the black surface of the water. Gradually 
the ripples grew brighter and a faint, milky pink light began to infuse the cave. Within minutes he could see their 
faces, pale globes in the darkness. 

Flavia stood up, and gave her hand to Jonathan and then Lupus. 

“This is it,’ she said. “Let's get out of here and go to the Villa Limona! Come on, everybody, follow me!" 

“You really are bossy, aren't you?’ said Pulchra, and smiled as Flavia whirled to face her, “Almost as bossy as I 


s 


am. 
‘Don't be silly,’ Flavia lifted her chin. ‘I’m far bossier than you!’ 


Jonathan couldn't help smiling. 


Because Flavia's only thought was to get the children out of the grotto and away as quickly as possible, she didn't 
think to check the cliff top first. She led the children up the narrow steps towards the rosy light of a cherry-red 
moon. As she emerged from the secret entrance and stepped out onto the cliff top an arm roughly circled her 
shoulders and chest. She felt cold, sharp metal hard against her throat and heard Lucrio's voice snarl out to the 
others coming after her: 

“Get back down, you miserable lot, and if there aren't fifty of you waiting when I come back down, I swear I'll 
cut her throat. Do you hear me? I said I'll kill Knobbly-knees.’ 

This time no one laughed. 


His teeth chattering and his heart pounding, Lupus clung to a rough, wet stone and bobbed in the dark water just 
outside the mouth of the grotto. Luckily he had been the last in line. When he had heard the man’s voice at the top of 
the stairs, he had slipped back into the sea. He had surfaced to see a large merchant ship lying at anchor in the 
moonlit cove and its rowing boat coming straight towards him. 

The men on the rowing boat hadn't seen him. Hiding behind his rock, he had watched the boat make several 
trips from the grotto to the ship and back. Now he saw the boat come out again. By the light of a torch held by the 
man at the front, he could see a dozen children, Flavia and Jonathan among them. This must be the final load. 

Lupus knew the merchant ship would probably set sail with the dawn breeze. And once the ship sailed, his 
friends would be gone forever. 

He must return to the Villa Limona quickly to get help. 

As he pushed out through the skin of silver moonlight on the surface of the inky water, Lupus prayed that 
Pulchra was right and that her father hadn't gone to Rome. There was no one else he could tum to now. He knew 
Felix would do anything to help his daughter, if only he could be reached. 

‘Please God,” Lupus prayed. ‘Let him be there.’ 


The moon was high in the sky by the time Nubia followed Kuanto and the other runaway slaves down onto a 
crescent beach. A fisherman and his rowing boat were waiting to take them to a large merchant ship which floated 
close to shore, 

Kuanto was the last into the rowing boat. He pushed the boat into the water and jumped in, making the small 
boat rock. As he and the old fisherman pulled at the oars, Nubia shivered and hugged Nipur tightly, She was taking a 
dangerous step towards freedom. The journey might end in death or punishment. 

She thought of all the things she would miss about this country called Italia. She would miss mint tea and stuffed 
dates and inner gardens and fountains. She would miss Scuto and Tigris. Most of all she would miss Flavia and 
Jonathan and Lupus. Especially Flavia, who had been so kind to her. 

Nubia gazed up at the moon. It seemed to stare back at her coolly. It was smaller now. and more remote, and its 
silvery light washed the sea and shore and ship, and made everything seem unreal, 

She would miss Mordecai and Alma and Flavia's father and uncle. And beautiful Miriam. Nubia had no family 
to go back to, What if she and Kuanto couldn't find her clan? What if all her relatives had been captured by slave- 
dealers? 

She remembered her father, lying on the blood-soaked sand, and her mother screaming and . . . no. She refused 
to think about that. She had Kuanto now. He would protect her. He would protect her as her eldest brother Tahargo 
would have protected her. 

Presently they reached the ship; Its wooden side towered over them now, rocking and creaking gently. One by 
one, the others went up the rope ladder. Kuanto handed Nipur up to a pair of reaching hands and went up himself, as 


nimbly as a monkey. Then he helped Nubia up the ladder and over the ship's rail. As he lowered her gently onto the 
deck Nubia turned. And stifled a gasp. 

Before her stood fifty children, bound and trembling with fear. Beside them men were binding the hands of 
Socrates, Phoebus and her other new slave-friends. 

It was then that Nubia realised she had made a terrible mistake. 


When Flavia saw the dark-skinned young man lift Nubia's puppy over the rail and put him on the deck she almost 
cried out. But she bit her lip and waited. Then he was helping Nubia over the rail and Flavia heard him say to the 
others, “Don't tie this one up. She's with me.’ He put his arm around Nubia’s shoulder and Flavia heard him say, 
“You are with me, aren't you?” 

Nubia nodded, her face solemn and composed. She was looking around the ship at the bound children. For a 
moment her eyes locked with Flavia's but then passed on, betraying no recognition. 

With his arm still around Nubia, the dark-skinned young man addressed the prisoners. 

‘My name is Fuscus,' he said. ‘This is Crispus, the Patron's right hand man, and his brother Lucrio from 
Pompeii. Those are Sorex and Actius. That's Captain Murex at the helm. We are the pirates," here he laughed. 
showing straight white teeth, ‘and you are the booty! Behave yourselves and we'll treat you well. But I warn you. If 
you make the least trouble we'll toss you overboard,’ 


The Kalends of September dawned hazy and bright. The water was as smooth as milk and a gentle breeze filled the 
red and white striped sail, carrying the pirate ship sweetly towards the island of Caprea. 

In the dark hold of the ship, the captive children stirred and groaned. The baby cried insistently, and Sperata tried 
to soothe him through her own tears. 

Nubia came silently up the rough wooden stairs from the hold and stepped onto the deck, shivering a little in the 
cool morning air. Nipur followed, his claws tapping softly on the wooden deck. 

She looked at the pirates, still asleep on their cloaks near the prow: Kuanto hidden under a blanket. Actius 
snoring on his back, Sorex curled up like a baby, Lucrio next to his brother Crispus, They had let her sleep on the 
couch in the cabin but it had been one of the worst nights of her life. 

How could she have been so wrong about Kuanto? Since coming to this new land her instincts had never failed 
her. Until now. She had been tricked by someone from her own country. 

Perhaps it was because the more words her head understood, the less truth her heart saw. 

‘And where have you been?’ The quiet voice in her ear made her jump. Kuanto was not cocooned in his 
blankets. He was standing behind her. 

‘I was looking for the latrine.* She gave him her most solemn gaze. 

Kuanto grinned. ‘It’s at the very front of the ship. There's a place you can sit over the water and do your 
business. But if you don't want everyone watching, I suggest you find a dark corner in the hold. It stinks down there 
anyway.” 

Nubia nodded. ‘I did.” 

Kuanto showed his beautiful white teeth again. ‘Come, let's celebrate with some spiced wine!” 

He took her hand and led her back towards the helm. Captain Murex lay asleep on a folded blanket beside the 
open cabin. One of the crew held the steering paddle while another heated a pot of wine over a small brazier. 

Nubia made herself smile at the sailor stirring the wine. He had a large red birthmark across one cheek. 

‘Here, let me.’ she said. taking the spoon. She stirred the wine and when she thought no one was looking, she did 
what she had to do. Presently she ladled some of the dark, fragrant liquid into four ceramic beakers near the pot. She 
handed them to Kuanto and the two sailors and hoped they didn’t notice her trembling hand. 


‘To freedom,’ she said, and pretended to sip from the fourth beaker. 

“To us!” said Kuanto, and drained his cup. 

“Who are you really?’ Nubia asked Kuanto in their native language, refilling his cup. "Are you a slave? 

“Most of what I told you was true. I was a slave at an estate in Pausilypon. What I didn't tell you was that the 
estate is called Limon and it also belongs to the Patron. He owns several, you know. He's as rich as Crassus,” Kuanto 
sipped his spiced wine and stared at her. 

“So you're one of Felix's slaves?’ 

‘I'm his freedman. The Patron recruited me to be one of his soldiers, so now I work for him. Crispus is his 
second-in-command. Our job was to keep law and order among his many clients. That mainly meant catching 
runaway slaves and returning them to their owners, usually to be crucified. But it seemed such a waste that we made 
a few changes. We started selling some of the slaves we caught to passing slave-dealers. That way we make money, 
the slaves aren't executed, everybody's happy.’ Kuanto drained his cup. Nubia refilled it. 

‘The Patron knew there would be plenty of runaways after the volcano. He told us to recruit a few extra boys for 
the clean-up operation. So we brought in the three actors. Lucrio is Crispus’s brother, but until now he lived in 
Pompeii. The actors are from Pompeii. too. They lost everything in the eruption, and they were out of work anyway, 
so they were ready for a change of career.” 

“But they aren't just taking runaway slaves. They're taking freeborn children.” 

‘That was Lucrio's idea. In all the confusion, who's going to know? They took the daughter of one of the 
Patron's clients by mistake but even that worked to his advantage. We returned her, and now the old farmer's forever 
in his debt. It was my idea to hold the rich ones for ransom. That's where the real money is." 

‘So Felix doesn't know about any of this?’ 

‘Not a clue,’ said Kuanto. “He's lost touch of operations since he took up residence at that floating palace. Too 
busy composing poetry. if you ask me. But he built a good command structure. When Crispus says the Patron has 
given him an order people tend not to question it.’ 

Nubia stirred the wine thoughtfully and when little Sorex and big Actius came up, yawning and rubbing their 
eyes, she ladled some into beakers and handed them each a drink. 

“What a nice start to the day.’ Sorex slurped his drink noisily. ‘Being served spiced wine by a dusky beauty. 
Lucrio! Wake up! It's time to have your morning cup and take inventory." 

As Nubia served Lucrio and Crispus, Sorex and Actius led the kidnapped children and the runaway slaves up 
from the hold. 

‘Over there! Stand by the rail!’ squeaked Sorex, and pushed them across the deck. Soon they stood, wrists 
bound, shivering against the ship's starboard rail. 

Captain Murex was awake now, too. He and his crew sipped their wine and watched the show. 

Crispus went to the end of the line, wine cup in one hand and a birch switch in the other. 

‘Name?’ 

“Jonathan ben Mordecai.” 

“Where are you from?" growled Crispus in his deep voice, 

‘Ostia,’ 

* Are your parents or relatives rich enough to pay a ransom for you?’ 

‘I think so... we own a house ...' 

“Good enough. Stand on the other side.’ 

Jonathan stared at him blankly. Lucrio shoved him roughly across the deck to stand by the opposite rail. 

“Name?” said Crispus, taking another sip of his wine. 


‘Flavia Gemina, daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain.” 


there..." He gave her a push towards Jonathan. 
“Name?” 


*“Leda.* 


“Sea captain, eh? He should be able to afford your ransom if he charges as much as Captain Murex, Stand over 


“Where are you from?” 


“She's just a slave,’ said Lucrio. 


‘Right. You stay here.’ He moved on to the next in line. “Name? 
*Polla Puichra, daughter of Publius Pollius Felix, your patron.” 


Crispus's dark head jerked up and he peered at the grubby, blood-smeared girl who stood before him. Then his 
long-lashed eyes opened wide in horror. 


*Lucrio! You blockhead!’ he bellowed. “You've kidnapped the Patron's eldest daughter!” 
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Nubia heard Kuanto curse under his breath. 

“You idiot!’ Crispus was saying to his brother. “How could you have made such a blunder?’ His face was pale 
with fury. 

“It can't be her.’ said Lucrio. ‘I've seen the Patron's daughter. She's a prissy little blonde.’ 

“And what colour do you call this?’ roared Crispus, holding up a lock of Pulchra's hair. 

‘I call it filthy,” said Lucrio with a smirk. 

‘It is her!’ Kuanto went over to them. ‘I'm sure of it!” 

“Anyway, it wasn't me who took her!’ said Lucrio. “It was Sorex and Actius,” 

‘She wasn’t acting like a noble-born girl,’ grumbled Actius. 

‘Don’t blame us!’ said Sorex, licking his small red lips. “You told us to grab as many kids as we could and we 
did. Those two were rolling in the dust, fighting like a pair of wildcats! How were we to know?’ 

"You fool!’ Crispus ignored the actors and thrust his face close to Lucrio’s. ‘Do you realise the power the Patron 
has? Have you seen that thug Lucius Brassus? He'll crack your head like a pistachio shell!" 

‘So we give her back like you gave back the other one, Earn his undying gratitude.’ 

“We can't do that,’ said Kuanto to Lucrio. *Pulchra's not some timid farmer's daughter. She's bound to talk. Then 
Felix will discover what we’ve been doing all these years.’ 

‘Pollux!’ cursed Crispus. “He'll hunt us all down. And he'll never forgive me. He'll have that giant Lucius 
Brassus chop me up into tiny pieces and throw me to the fishes!" 

In the silence that followed, Nubia could hear the hiss of water against the keel, the creak of the rigging and the 
persistent cry of Sperata’s baby. 

“Shut that thing up!’ Crispus screamed at Sperata. ‘I’m trying to think. Shut him up or I swear I'll throw him 
overboard.” 


Crispus had drawn the others aside for a conference. While they were occupied, Jonathan managed to catch Nubia’s 
eye. He raised his eyebrows. Had she put the sleeping powder in the wine? 

Nubia gave the merest nod of her head and looked away in case Kuanto noticed. Earlier that morning when she 
had gone down to the hold, Jonathan had told her about the powder in his neck-pouch and she had taken away the 
twist of papyrus. 

Now, standing on the gently rocking deck, Jonathan couldn’t understand what had gone wrong. The pirates 
should be snoring like babies by now. He knew because he had helped his father administer the sleeping powder 
many times before. 

Flavia gave him a sideways glance, raising her own eyebrows in question. Jonathan shrugged, then frowned. 
Something was wrong. Very wrong. 

The pirates had come out of their huddle and were moving towards him. 


They looked grim. 

Lucrio gestured at Jonathan and Flavia, “You might as well join the others.’ His narrow face wore a sour 
expression. “Go on! Back over to the other side!" 

“But aren't you going to hold us for ransom?’ asked Flavia. 

“Not any more,’ he muttered. 


“What's happening?’ Nubia asked Kuanto, as he rejoined her. He folded his arms and scowled at Lucrio. 

‘It's too risky to ransom them now, even though it means losing hundreds of thousands of sesterces. We're going 
to have to sell the whole lot cheap to the buyer. On condition that he sells them in the furthest corner of the world, 
Britannia maybe.’ He glanced at her. ‘If the Patron finds out what we did he would hunt us down, even in 
Alexandria." 

“What will you do with his daughter?’ 

“We can't let her go,’ said Kuanto. “She'd lead Felix straight to us. I voted to cut her throat and throw her 
overboard but Crispus refuses. So she'll be sold with the rest of them,’ 

“Where are we going now?’ asked Nubia, 

‘To meet the buyer near the Blue Grotto in Caprea. As soon as we've collected the money we'll pay Captain 
Murex to take us to Alexandria. If we're lucky . . . if we're lucky . . . By the gods!’ His eyes widened in horror. 

“What? asked Nubia, alarmed. 

‘Don’t move!" he whispered. ‘Right beside you . . . sand cobra! The biggest one I've ever seen!” 

Nubia’s heart skipped a beat. Of all desert creatures, the sand cobra was the deadliest. 

‘Where?’ Her voice caught in her throat. 

“Right there!’ Sweat beaded his forehead and his pointing hand was trembling. ‘Don’t you see it? It’s huge!" 

Nubia followed his gaze, but all she could see was a rope cotled on the deck beside the rail. 

Suddenly there was a cry from the rigging. Nubia and the others looked up. One of Captain Murex’s crew was 
flapping his arms. It was the one with the birthmark who'd been heating the wine. 

*I can fly,’ he yelled. 

Then he leapt into space and plummeted to the deck below. 

At first Nubia thought the flying sailor was dead. but then she heard him groan. He tried to lift himself, then 
slumped back, unconscious, She noticed he wore a knife in his belt, 

“What in Hades . . .?’ said Crispus, looking down at the man. 

Suddenly Kuanto clung tightly to Crispus. “Cobras! Cobras!" he shrieked. 

Crispus rubbed his long-lashed eyes. then widened them, as if he, too saw the snakes. ‘Great gods!" he cried, “In 
the rigging! And there! And there! They're everywhere . . .’ 

While they gazed up at the sail, Nubia bent and swiftly removed the knife from the unconscious sailor’s belt. 
None of the other sailors noticed; they were also beginning to point and scream. Suddenly there was a splash. One of 
them had jumped overboard. 

Nubia edged over to Jonathan and cut the leather thongs around his wrists. 

“Lam thinking it was not sleeping powder you gave me to put in the wine,’ she whispered, as she cut Flavia's 
bonds. 

*] must have taken father’s mushroom powder by mistake,” muttered Jonathan. ‘It makes people see things that 
aren’t there.’ 

Nubia cut Leda free and then moved on to Pulchra. For a brief moment the two girls gazed into each other's 
eyes; Pulchra looked away first. Nubia cut her bonds without a word and moved on to Rufus and the others. 

Suddenly Pulchra screamed. Lucrio was running at them with a knife, ‘Vermin! he yelled. ‘Rats and vermin!’ 


His knife embedded itself in the railing inches from Rufus’s shoulder. The red-haired boy bent, grabbed Lucrio 
round the ankles and flipped him neatly over the ship’s side. A moment later they heard a resounding splash. All the 
children cheered. 

‘Good work, Rufus!’ said Flavia. 

‘Thanks.’ He grinned and pulled the knife out of the railing. ‘I work out in the palaestra.” He helped Nubia cut 
the others free. 

Soon the children were running all over the deck, cheering and laughing and roaring at the remaining pirates and 
Captain Murex, 

‘Hey!’ said Flavia. ‘It's just like the picture in the cup. The pirates are jumping overboard! Look, Sorex! I'm a 
lion! I'm coming to get you!’ She charged the little actor, roaring like a lion. 

With a high-pitched squeal of fear Sorex leapt overboard, into the wine-dark sea. 

Jonathan and Nubia joined Flavia. Their three heads peered over the rail. 

“Is Sorex turning into a dolphin?’ Jonathan asked. 

“Doesn't look like it,” said Flavia. 

‘Behold!’ said Nubia. “He sinks like a stone!” 
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Envia Gemina was tying Actius’s hands together when she heard Jonathan call out: ‘Hey, Flavia! Your father’s a 
sea captain. How do you sail one of these things?’ 

Jonathan was back at the helm, struggling with the steering paddle. 

“No idea!” she yelled back. Actius gazed up at her with fear-filled eyes. ‘Grrr!’ she growled. The big actor 
whimpered and pressed himself against the ship's rail, 

Pulchra and Leda were binding Kuanto and Crispus back to back, winding the huge cobra rope around them. 

‘I found bread!’ cried Rufus, coming up from the hold with a basket. The children yelled with delight and 
mobbed him. He laughed as they grabbed the flat discs and tore into them. It was ship's bread — brown and hard — 
but most of the children hadn’t eaten in over three days. 

Soon the basket was empty. “There's more down in the hold," said Rufus. “I'll bring up another basket.’ 

‘T'I help you,’ said Melissa, the frizzy-haired girl. Together they disappeared down the stairs. 

‘Help!’ cried Jonathan, wrestling the steering paddle. “We keep going in the same direction. We've got to turn 
around. Otherwise we'll crash into the island." 

‘I believe,” said old Socrates, coming up to him, ‘that you need a man up in the rigging. Have any of you got 
experience as sailors?’ he called to his fellow slaves. They all shook their heads at him. 

‘I’m good at climbing trees,” said Flavia. ‘I'll go up!” 

‘Tl come with you," said Nubia. 

Flavia and Nubia started for the mast. Then they stopped and looked at each other. Then they hugged. 

‘Nubia, I'm so sorry! I was horrible to you! Please forgive me.” 

Nubia nodded. * You are all 1 have now. Please don't be angry if I am being stupid.’ Her golden eyes were full of 
tears. 

“You're not stupid,’ said Flavia, holding her friend at arm's length and looking earnestly into her face. ‘I meant 
the bulla was stupid because I was trying to impress that . . . that spider Felix.’ 

‘Felix is not the spider,” said Nubia. *Kuanto is the spider. And the other one, The Crispus. He pretends orders 
come from Felix.’ 

‘Then Felix isn't behind all this?” said Flavia. 

Nubia shook her head. 

Flavia whooped with delight, and Nubia giggled behind her hand. 

As they climbed the webbing up the mast, Nubia told Flavia what she had learned from Kuanto. How he and 
Crispus had been re-selling slaves and kidnapping freeborn children behind Felix’s back. 

“We must tum ship around soon,’ concluded Nubia. "Because the buyer is waiting behind this island.’ 

*Yes,' agreed Flavia. ‘We have to get back to the Villa Limona. Oh, dear. The sail is too heavy. I don't think we 
can lift it. Can you pull that rope, Nubia? Nubia! What's wrong?" 

There was a look of horror on Nubia’s face as she stared towards the island. A ship was emerging from behind a 


cliff. As they watched, the ship's sail fluttered then ballooned as the wind filled it and pushed the vessel towards 
them. Both girls knew the sail well. It was a striped sail, yellow and black, like the colouring of a wasp. It was the 
sail of the slave-ship Vespa, and now they knew who the buyer was. 

It was Venalicius the slave-dealer. 


“The little sail at the front,’ cried Jonathan. ‘I think you turn the boat with the sail at the front! But you have to take 
the big one in first I think." 

‘I can't!” Flavia sobbed, ‘It’s too heavy.’ 

“Come down,” yelled Rufus. “We'll try to tum the ship anyway but it could be dangerous for you up there,’ 

Hand over hand, like monkeys, Flavia and Nubia descended loose ropes attached to the ends of the yard. When 
they were a few feet above the deck they jumped. 

‘Now!’ cried Jonathan. 

Rufus undid a rope and pulled at it. The ship shuddered and tipped alarmingly to one side. 

“Hey!” some of the children yelled as they tumbled head over heel. The brazier and drugged wine tipped and 
spilled out over the deck. 

“The coals!" cried Jonathan. *Douse the coals or the ship will catch fire!” 

The ship had righted itself with a groan but it had lost all momentum and there was no hope now of outrunning 
the slave-ship. 

‘Jonathan, what is it?’ said Flavia. “Are you all right?" 

Jonathan had been staring into space. Now he turned to her and said slowly, ‘I think I’ve dreamed this.’ 

“Well, now is no time for dreaming. It’s time to do something.” 

“You're right,” said Jonathan and began to undo the belt of his tunic. 

“What are you doing, Jonathan?" hissed Flavia. 

‘It's my sling!” said Jonathan proudly. ‘It looks like a belt, but it’s really a sling! Now what can I use as missiles? 
Something small but heavy...” 

Nubia went to Kuanto and reached under the thick ropes binding him to Crispus. Shivering and babbling to 
themselves, they were oblivious to her. She pulled out a small leather pouch, opened it and tipped out a few heavy 
gold coins. 

‘Perfect!’ cried Jonathan. “Now we need a way to catch them off guard . . .' He scratched his curly head and 
looked around. Suddenly his face lit up. 

*Chickpeas!’ he shouted. 

Flavia and the others looked at him as if he were mad. 

‘Down in the hold!” he said. ‘I spent the night with my back against a sack of dried chickpeas! Listen carefully. 
Here's what we'll do..." 


The slave-ship had drawn up alongside them, From high in the rigging, Nubia watched her hated enemy jump down 
onto the deck of the ship. Three of his henchmen were with him: the other two remained on the Vespa. 

Nubia forced herself to look down at his face. Venalicius's blind eye was white and milky and swollen in its 
socket. The other eye, small and bloodshot, contained enough malevolence for both. His left ear was missing and the 
wound was still red and weeping. 

Venalicius held a razor-sharp dagger in one hand and swivelled his big head. Nubia prayed that Jonathan's plan 
would work: that he would see what he expected to see. 

“What took you so long?’ said old Socrates, putting on a good show of being irritable, 

“Who are you?” sneered Venalicius. 


‘I'm Sorex. Actor and pirate. And here they are.’ He made a dramatic flourish with one hand towards thirty 
children, all standing against the opposite rail of the ship with their hands apparently bound behind their backs. 

‘I thought there’d be more,’ Venalicius grumbled. “Still. they're a fine lot.’ He walked along the line of 
miserable-looking children and Nubia saw him stop in front of Pulchra, who had volunteered to stay on deck. “High 
quality,” said Venalicius, and fingered a strand of her hair. ‘This one should clean up nicely." He moved on. “Well, 
well, well! The sea captain's daughter, You're a long way from home, my dear,” 

Even from her perch high in the rigging Nubia saw Flavia shudder. 

Venalicius nodded and looked around, ‘Where's Crispus?’ 

‘Right here!’ said the younger Greek slave Phoebus, coming up from the hold. He was dark. like Crispus. and 
about the same height. ‘Where's our money?" 

‘Not so fast.’ said Venalicius. “Who says we're going to pay you?’ He nodded at his henchmen, who grinned and 
pulled out their daggers. 

Phoebus saw the knives come out and he yelled the code-word at the top of his lungs: “Chickpeas!” 

*Beg pardon?’ Venalicius squinted at him. 

At that moment Flavia and Pulchra kicked over the sacks of chickpeas at their feet. As the tiny hard spheres 
rattled across the deck all the children lifted themselves up onto the rail. 

“What the . , .?’ As one of Venalicius’ big men took a step forward, his foot flew out in front of him and he 
crashed to the deck. 

Jonathan appeared on the cabin roof and swung his sling. Another henchman fell unconscious. The gold coin 
which had struck him rolled across the deck. 

“Don’t move!" screamed Venalicius to his last man. ‘Stay still!” 

Hoping the man would obey, Nubia took careful aim. From her perch high in the rigging she threw a terracotta 
wine jug. 

It shattered on the man’s head and he sank gently to the deck. 

Venalicius looked up and for a moment Nubia's blood ran cold as he spotted her. “You!” he spat out, “One of the 
Nubias!" 

The first henchman was struggling to his feet. He looked round, saw Phoebus, and charged him again. Again he 
fell with a crash that shook the whole ship. 

“Your guys aren't very bright, are they?" commented Jonathan. and he let fly with his sling. 

A gold coin struck Venalicius in the centre of his forehead. He staggered and then fell on his bottom. 

*Oof!” he grunted. He sat looking blearily around, half-stunned. 

Nubia grabbed the end of a free rope and launched herself into space. She swung out and then down in a 
perfectly judged arc. Her feet connected with Venalicius’ fat stomach and pushed him across the deck and hard up 
against the cabin wall. 

*Burrfl’ he gasped, both winded and stunned. Nubia dropped to the deck. one foot on either side of him, and sat 
hard on his chest. His horrible eyes were closed and a bright string of saliva emerged from the corner of his mouth. 

Nubia wrenched the razor-sharp knife from the slave-dealer's hand and pressed it to his neck. If she slit his 
throat maybe the nightmares would end, not just for her but for others. 

But she couldn't do it. 

After a long moment, Nubia stood and stabbed the knife into the wall of the cabin and left it thrumming in the 
wood, Then she turned to find a length of rope with which to tie Venalicius. 

The chickpeas had mostly rolled to the port side of the ship. Phoebus and the children were tying up Venalicius’ 
three men. And the slave-ship Vespa was sailing away. 


“Nubia! Look out!’ Flavia screamed. 

Nubia whirled to see Venalicius on his feet, staring at her in fury. One hand had closed on the handle of the 
dagger in the wall behind him. He was about to wrench it from the cabin wall. 

Time seemed to move very slowly. 

One motion of his arm and she was dead. 

Then a figure with tangled hair head-butted Venalicius in his stomach. 

He was down. 

The knife was still in the cabin wall. 

And now the children were swarming over him, tying his hands and legs and stomach until he was more rope 
than man. 

Nubia turned and looked at her rescuer in amazement. Polla Pulchra stood with her hands on her hips and her 
foot on the slave-dealer’s neck. She grinned back at Nubia. Suddenly Pulchra's blue eyes focused on something 
behind Nubia and they widened in delight. 

‘Pater!’ she squealed. 


SCROLL XX VII 





Lass followed the Patron over the ship’s rail. 

The boy had swum across the cove and reached the Villa Limona at dawn to discover Felix just emerging from 
his study with Lupus’s wax tablet in his hand, Felix had not gone to Rome the day before, just to the refugee camp. 
Pulchra had been right. 

The only ones to notice the swift approach of Felix’s racing yacht had been Venalicius’ two crewmen. The slave- 
ship Vespa was now small on the horizon. 

Pulchra ran squealing into her father’s arms and Lupus allowed Flavia, Jonathan and Nubia to hug him, too. 
Nipur scampered up from the hold and skittered across the deck, barking and licking everyone. 

‘Pater!’ Pulchra cried. “They kidnapped us and tied us up and beat us and kept us in a grotto, but I headbutted the 
ugly one and I saved Nubia's life! Didn't 1, Nubia?’ 

Nubia nodded and Lupus gave Pulchra a thumbs-up. 

Jonathan lifted Nipur into his arms and turned to Lupus. ‘Is Tigris .. .?" Lupus gave him the thumbs-up. too. And 
he gave Flavia the thumbs-up for Scuto. 

Pollius Felix looked around the ship in wonder. Behind him stood a dozen of his toughest soldiers, including the 
ugly giant Brassus. 

‘Lucius Brassus!’ cried Pulchra, and threw her arms around him. *He's really just a big softie!' she grinned over 
her shoulder at the others. 

“Well.” said Felix, looking around at the happy. grubby children and their bound captives. ‘Not much left for us 
to do! Shall we sail home again, Lupus, and leave them to it? Lupus?" 

But Lupus did not hear him. He was standing over Venalicius, looking down at him. The slave-dealer lay on the 
deck, trussed up like a pig for slaughter. His single malevolent eye opened wide in terror. 

Before anyone could move, Lupus wrenched the dagger from the cabin wall and in one savage motion he 
brought it down towards the slave-dealer’s throat. 


Flavia screamed as she saw the blood spurt from the slave-dealer's head. 

He had writhed away and Lupus had only succeeded in cutting off the tip of his good ear. Now Venalicius 
screamed as he felt the searing pain. 

Lupus screamed too as he lifted the dagger up and brought it down towards the slave-dealer's heart. 

‘NO! cried Felix, lunging forward and catching Lupus’s wrist. He wrenched the knife from the boy's hand and 
hurled it into the sea. Then he pulled Lupus away and held him tightly, Lupus thrashed and kicked and cried out 
incoherently but Felix did not let go. Finaily Lupus's howls of rage became sobs which racked his body. 

Felix was on his knees now, his arms still around Lupus, whispering soothing words in his ear. 

Flavia stared, 

She had never seen Lupus cry. 


She had never seen anyone cry like that. 
“Get him out of sight,’ Felix said quietly to Brassus over Lupus's shoulder. Lucius Brassus nodded, lifted 
Venalicius with one massive hand and took him down to the hold. 


That afternoon, fifty-two very grubby children made use of the private baths at the Villa Limona. Afterwards, they 
were given new yellow tunics to replace their old ones. Then they were fed: roast chicken. salad and white rolls, 
with dried fig-cakes for dessert. 

Before the sun set, most of them were sailing back to the refugee camp on the Patron’s yacht. Felix had promised 
to deploy all his clerks and scribes and his vast network of contacts to reunite these children with their families. 

As for the twelve runaway slaves, Felix had promised them their freedom as a reward for helping to save his 
daughter. If any of their masters still lived, he would pay to redeem them. 

Flavia, Jonathan, Nubia, Lupus, Pulchra and Leda were asleep before the first star had appeared in the sky and 
they slept late into the moming of the following day. 

A strange, soft muttering woke Nubia, and she stretched and yawned. She felt Nipur stir at the foot of her bed. 

‘Nubia?’ came Flavia’s voice from the other bed. "Are you awake?” 

“Yes.” The light that filled the bedroom was pearly grey. though it must be nearly midday. 

‘Lupus tried to kill Venalicius, didn't he?’ said Flavia quietly. 

“Yes,” said Nubia. ‘He is hating him more than even me or you.” 

‘I wonder why?’ 

They were quiet for a moment and Nubia heard the pattering become a soft wet drumming. The air smelled 
different. 

“Nubia?” 

“Yes?” 

“What did Venalicius mean when he said you were one of the Nubias?’ 

‘He was naming us all Nubia. All the girls he takes from my clan." 

“You mean your real name isn't Nubia?” 

‘No.’ 

Nubia heard Flavia’s bed creak as she sat up. “What is it?” 

“My name is Shepenwepet, daughter of Nastasen, of the leopard clan.’ 

“Wepenshepet?”’ 

"Shepenwepet.' 

‘Oh, said Flavia. “Shall I call you that from now on?” 

“No. Lam used to wearing Nubia now. It is my new name for my new life.’ 

The strange wet drumming outside their room had become a chuckling and gurgling in the gutters. 

“What is that sound?’ Nubia asked Flavia. 

“What? Oh. Sounds like rain.” 

Nubia sat up in bed and looked at the grey sky between the white pillars of the colonnade. But it was not an ashy 
grey. It was a wet, fresh, bright grey. 

‘Rain,’ she whispered, almost to herself. Flavia, rumpled and sleepy, looked up from scratching Scuto behind the 
ear, 

*Rain!' said Nubia. Scuto and Nipur lifted their heads to look at her, too. 

She jumped up from her bed. 

In the peristyles and courtyards of the Villa Limona, the slaves who had been commanded not to make the least 
noise heard Nubia cry “Rain!” 


She ran out into the colonnade. Flavia and the dogs followed her curiously and the boys came out of their 
bedroom, rubbing their eyes and yawning. Nubia stretched out her hand to feel the drops, but the colonnade was 
sheltered so she hurried up the stairs to the inner garden. The others followed. 

‘Rain,’ said Nubia, standing in the garden by the lemon tree and looking around her. A soft, steady downpour 
was washing the crusted ash from tree and shrub. On the mountain slopes the grey vineyards and olive trees were 
melting to green before her eyes. 

The thirsty soil beneath her bare feet drank the rain with tiny squeaks and exhaled a rich, dark perfume. In the 
trees the birds began singing. Nubia lifted her face to the heavens and let the cool rain wash over her. She stretched 
out her arms and twirled and laughed. 

She had found her way from the Land of Grey into the Land of Green. 


By dusk the fast, low-moving clouds were disappearing over the horizon to the southwest, The rain had washed the 
hills and scrubbed the sky, which was a vibrant magenta, 

They had all gathered for dinner in Polla’s yellow triclinium. A slave lit the lamps while Leda handed myrtle 
garlands to the diners. Her clean hair was pinned up with four new ivory hairpins and her face transformed by a 
smile. 

Beneath the couches Scuto and the puppies were already crunching marrowbones. They had been bathed and 
brushed and were on their best behaviour. 

Felix reclined beside his wife, whose face was not as pale as usual. 

‘Patron,’ said Flavia, adjusting her garland, ‘My father told me that if you invite a slave to recline with you at 
dinner it means you are setting them free. Is that true?’ 

Felix nodded, ‘I believe it is. Technically a slave has to be over thirty before you can free them, but no one can 
enforce that.” 

Flavia raised her eyebrows at him to say: May I? 

Felix closed his eyes and gave a small nod. 

Flavia looked around the room at old friends and new. They all looked back expectantly. 

‘Nubia,’ she said in a clear voice. “Nubia. In front of all these witnesses, I invite you to recline with me here on 
this couch. Will you accept?’ 

‘No,’ replied Nubia softly. 

Flavia twisted round on the couch. “What? You won't recline? Don't you want to be free?’ 

Nubia shook her head. “I don't want to leave you and Jonathan and Lupus,” she whispered. ‘I have no family, no 
home, nowhere to go...” 

*But you won't have to leave us!’ cried Flavia. ‘Whether you decide to be free or not, you will always be part of 
our family. But don't you think it's better to be free and stay by choice than to be a slave and have no choice?’ 

“Very well. Then I am choosing to be free and to be in your family.’ Nubia walked round the couch and solemnly 
reclined beside her former mistress. 

Flavia took the garland from her head and placed it on Nubia’s. Then they ate the dishes set before them and 
drank the drink of the god Dionysus. 

‘Nubia,’ said Pollius Felix, when the serving-girls had cleared away the dessert course. ‘Now that you are a free 
girl will you consent to sit by me for a moment?” 

Nubia glanced at Flavia, who smiled and nodded. 

Gracefully Nubia rose and went to the couch on which Felix and Polla reclined. She sat at the end. 

Felix beckoned Pulchra, who came to his couch and held something out to Nubia. 

‘I am sorry | broke your lotus-wood flute, Nubia,’ said Pulchra. “Pater and I have bought you another one. Please 


accept it as a gift on the day of your freedom.’ 

Nubia took the flute. It was made of a beautiful cherry-coloured wood. She looked up at Pulchra with glistening 
eyes. Impulsively Pulchra bent and kissed her dark cheek, then whispered in Nubia's ear, “Thank you for saving 
me.” 

“Thank you for saving me.’ Nubia smiled through her tears. 

Pulchra returned to her couch and Nubia looked at Felix, who was tuning his lyre. 

“Thank you, Patron,’ she said. 

He looked up at her with his dark eyes and nodded. “You have taught us quite a lot, Nubia the ex-slave girl.’ As 
he finished tuning his third string he said casually, ‘Oh, Lupus, | believe you'll find a goatskin drum under your 
couch. Will you accompany us?” 

Lupus brought forth a small drum. It was copper inlaid with silver, with a pumiced goatskin taut across its 
surface. 

He looked at Felix with shining eyes and nodded. 

“Tomorrow at noon,’ said Felix, placing the lyre against his left shoulder. ‘a warship arrives from Misenum. It 
will take you to the refugee camp to pick up Flavia’s uncle and tutor, as well as Jonathan’s father and sister. I will 
accompany you that far. Then the warship will take you on to Ostia. This is my gift to all of you, for giving me back 
my precious daughter and for opening my eyes.” 

Polla squeezed her husband's hand and he looked at her, surprised. For a long moment they looked at one 
another with affection. Then Felix bowed his head. When he lifted it again Flavia saw that his eyes were wet with 
tears. 

“That is tomorrow,’ he said at last. “But tonight . , . tonight we have many things to celebrate and to my mind 
there is only one way to express our feelings. We will play music.’ 

He looked at Nubia and smiled. 

“You begin.” 


FINIS 
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Alexandria (al-ex-and-ree-ah) 
port of Egypt and one of the greatest cities of the ancient world 
amphitheatre (am-pee-theatre) 
an oval-shaped stadium for watching gladiator shows and beast fights 
amphora (am-for-a) 
large clay storage jar for holding wine, oil or grain 
Ariadne (air-ee-add-nee) 
Cretan princess who helped Theseus overcome the Minotaur; when he abandoned her on the island of Naxos, 
Dionysus comforted her 
atrium (eh-tree-um) 
the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and rainwater pool 
brazier (bray-zher) 
coal-filled metal bowl on legs used to heat a room (like an ancient radiator) 
bulla (bull-a) 
amulet of leather or metal worn by freeborn children 
Caprea (cap-ray-ah) 
modern Capri, an island off the coast of Italy near Sorrento (also known as Capreae) 
carruca (ca-ru-ka) 
a four-wheeled travelling coach, often covered 
Castor and Pollux 
the famous twins of Greek mythology, special guardians of sailors and of the Geminus family 
ceramic (sir-am-ik) 
clay which has been fired in a kiln, very hard and smooth 
client 
in ancient Rome a client was someone who received help from a more powerful patron: in return the client 
performed various services for the patron 
colonnade (coll-a-nade) 
a covered walkway lined with columns 
Dionysus (die-oh-nye-suss) 
Greek god of vineyards and wine 
Flavia ( flay-vee-a) 
a name, meaning ‘fair-haired’; Flavius is another form of this name 
forum ( for-um) 
ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 


freedman ( freed-man) 
a slave who has been granted freedom, his ex-master becomes his patron 
gratis (gra-tiss) 
a Latin word meaning ‘free’ or “for no cost’ 
Herculaneum (herk-you-lane-ee-um) 
the ‘town of Hercules’ at the foot of Vesuvius; it was buried by mud in the eruption of ad 79 but has now been 
partly uncovered as an ancient site 
Judaea (jew-dee-ah) 
ancient province of the Roman Empire; modern Israel 
Juno (jew-no) 
queen of the Roman gods and wife of the god Jupiter 
Kalends (kal-ends) 
The Kalends mark the first day of the month in the Roman calendar 
Kylix (kye-licks) 
elegant, Greek, flat-bowled drinking cup, especially for dinner parties 
Minerva (m'-nerve-ah) 
goddess of wisdom 
Misenum (my-see-num) 
Ancient Rome's chief naval harbour, near the great port of Puteoli on the north shore of the bay of Naples 
Neapolis (nay-ap-o-liss) 
modern Naples, a city near Vesuvius dominating a vast bay of the same name 
Nuceria (new-care-ee-ah) 
a small town near Vesuvius, several miles east of Pompeti 
Oplontis (oh-plon-tiss) 
modern Torre Annunziata, a coastal village near Pompeii 
Ostia (oss-tee-ah) 
the port of ancient Rome and home town of Flavia Gemina 
Paestum (pye-stum) 
Greek colony south of Sorrento, site of a Greek temple 
palaestra (pal-eye-stra) 
the (usually open air) exercise area of public baths 
papyrus (pa-pye-rus) 
the cheapest writing material, made of Egyptian reeds 
patron 
a man who gave help, protection and support to those less rich or powerful than himself; these clients performed 
services for him in return 
Pausilypon (pow-si/l-ip-on) 
modern Posillipo, a coastal town near Naples across the bay from Sorrento 
peristyle (pare-ee-style) 
a shady columned walkway usually around an inner garden or courtyard 
Pliny (plin-ee) 
famous Roman admiral and author: died in the eruption of Vesuvius 
Pompeii (pom-pay) 


famous town on the bay of Neapolis buried by the eruption of ad 79 
Puteoli (poo-te-oh-lee) 
modern Pozzuoli, Ancient Rome’s great commercial port on the bay of Naples 
scroll (skrole) 
a papyrus or parchment ‘book’, unrolled from side to side as it was read. 
sesterces (sess-fur-seez) 
more than one sestertius, a large brass coin 
solarium (sole-air-ee-um) 
a sunny room, usually in public baths, for resting, reading, and beauty treatment 
Stabia (sta-bee-ah) 
modern Castellammare di Stabia, a town to the south of Pompeii (also known as Stabiae) 
stylus (stile-us) 
a metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
Surrentum (sir-ren-tum) 
modern Sorrento, a pretty harbour town south of Vesuvius 
tablinum (tab-lee-num) 
the equivalent of a study in the Roman house; traditionally where a patron received early morning visits from his 
clients 
Titus (fye-tuss) 
elder son of Vespasian who became Emperor one month before the eruption of Vesuvius 
toga (foe-ga) 
a blanket-like formal outer garment. worn by men and boys 
triclinium (tri-clin-ee-um) 
a dining-room, usually with three couches on which adults reclined to eat 
tunic (fiu-nick) 
a piece of clothing like a big T-shirt; boys and girls sometimes wore a long sleeved one 
Tyrrhenian (tur-reen-ee-un) 
the name of the sea off the west coast of Italy 
Vesuvius (vuh-s00-vee-yus) 
the famous volcano near Naples, which erupted on 24 August ad 79 
Virgil (verr-jill) 
a famous Latin poet who died about sixty years before this story takes place 
wax tablet 
a wax-covered rectangle of wood: when the wax was scraped away, the wood beneath showed as a mark: 
sometimes two were hinged together 
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Many people who visit the Bay of Naples to explore Pompeii make the town of Sorrento (ancient Surrentum) their 
base. The pretty harbour town is located on one of the most beautiful peninsulas in the world amid lemon groves and 
vineyards. From here, the Cireumve-suviana railway makes it easy to visit the cities of Vesuvius. 

South of Sorrento town on the Cape of Sorrento you will find an extremely well-preserved Roman road. Follow 
it down through ancient olive groves, and you will come to the remains of an opulent Roman villa right on the water. 
Many historians believe it belonged to a rich and cultured man named Pollius Felix. Their evidence is a poem 
written by a poet named Statius, a client of Felix. In his poem Statius describes Felix's villa, which is very like the 
Roman villa on the Cape of Sorrento, 

Further up the coast — sheltered from Vesuvius by tall mountains — is a pretty spa town, Vico Equense is mostly 
built on the slopes but there is a small beach where you can still drink mineral water so full of iron that it turns your 
tongue red. 
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To my son Simon, 
the realist 


This story takes place in Ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. 
If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll” at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. It will also tell you a bit about Jewish holy days and festivals. 


SCROLL 1 





One hot morning in the Roman port of Ostia, two days after the Ides of September, a dark-eyed boy stared 
gloomily at four presents. 

The boy and his three friends sat on cushions around a low octagonal table in a small triclinium, It was a 
pleasant room, with cinnabar red walls, a black and white mosaic floor and a view through columns into a green 
inner garden. A faint sea breeze rustled the leaves of the fig tree and they could hear the fountain splashing. 

‘I'm telling you,” said the boy. ‘Something bad always happens on my birthday." 

“Jonathan,” sighed his friend Flavia Gemina. ‘In the past month you've survived a volcanic eruption, a coma and 
capture by pirates. But now you're safe at home and it’s a beautiful day. What could possibly happen? Don't be such 
a pessimist.’ 

“What is sessimisp?’ asked a dark-skinned girl in a yellow tunic, taking a sip of pomegranate juice. Nubia was 
Flavia's former slave-girl, She had only been in Italia for a few months. Although Nubia was a quick learner, she 
was not yet fluent in Latin. 

Flavia drank some of her own pomegranate juice. Then she held out the ceramic cup. 

‘Nubia,’ she said. “Would you say this cup was half empty or half full?’ 

Nubia studied the ruby red liquid and said, “Half full.’ 

‘Then you're an optimist. An optimist always looks on the bright side of things. What do yew think, Jonathan? Is 
it half full or half empty?” 

Jonathan glanced into Flavia’s cup. “Half empty. And it's not even very good pomegranate juice. It's too sour.’ 

Flavia grinned at Nubia. ‘See? Jonathan's a pessimist. Someone who always expects the worst.’ 

‘I'm not a pessimist,” said Jonathan. ‘I'm a realist.” 

Flavia laughed and handed the cup to the youngest of them, a boy in a sea-green tunic the same colour as his 
eyes. 

“How about you, Lupus?’ she asked, ‘Would you say the cup is half full or half empty?" 

*He can't say anything," said Jonathan. *He's got no tongue.’ 

‘Shhh!’ said Flavia. “Well, Lupus? Half full or half empty?" 

Lupus tipped the contents of the cup down his throat. 

‘Hey!’ Flavia protested. But they all laughed when Lupus wrote on his wax tablet: 


COMPLETELY EMPTY 


Lupus grinned but did not look up. He was writing something else on his tablet, using a brass stylus to push back the 
yellow beeswax and expose the wood beneath. He showed it to Jonathan: 


OPEN PRESENTS! 


“All right, all right,’ said Jonathan. “I'll open yours first.’ 


He picked up a grubby linen handkerchief tied with an old piece of twine and weighed it in his hand. ‘It's heavy. 
And knobbly. And . . .' Jonathan tipped the contents onto the octagonal table. *.. . it's rocks. You gave me rocks for 
my birthday.’ 

‘They're not just any rocks,” said Flavia. ‘Lupus searched a long time for those.” 

Lupus nodded vigorously, 

‘They are smooth and round and perfect for your sling,’ explained Nubia. She held one up. ‘See’? Now open my 
present.’ She placed a twist of papyrus into Jonathan's hands. 

Jonathan undid the papyrus and pulled out a leather strap. ‘A dog collar?’ he said with a frown. ‘So you can take 
me for a walk without worrying that I might run off?" 

‘My present is for you and for Tigris,’ said Nubia. *Maybe more for Tigris.’ 

“Thanks, Nubia.” Jonathan gave her a wry smile and showed the collar to his puppy Tigris, who was gnawing a 
lamb bone beneath the table. ‘And thank you, too, Lupus. Rocks and a dog collar. This morning I got an abacus 
from Miriam and a new cloak from father. Useful presents all round.” He sighed. 

“Well, I know you'll like my present,’ said Flavia, handing Jonathan a blue linen bag. ‘It’s not useful at all.” 

‘Hmmn. A present from Flavia. I wonder what it could be? It’s the same size and shape as a scroll. And surprise, 
surprise — it is a scroll. The Love Poetry of Sextus Propertius?’ Jonathan raised an eyebrow at Flavia. “Isn't that the 
scroll you told me you wanted?’ 

“Was it?” Flavia grinned sheepishly. “No, but I think you'll really like it, Jonathan. There's a wonderful poem 
about a beautiful girl with yellow hair just like you-know-who.* 

Jonathan made a sour face, put down the scroll and examined the blue bag it had been wrapped in, 

‘I do like this bag though,” he said, in a more cheerful tone of voice. *1 could use it to keep my nice sling stones 
in." 

“Oh, you can't have that,’ said Flavia, unrolling Jonathan's new scroll, ‘It's pater’s. I just needed something to 
wrap it in.” 

Jonathan sighed again, “Who's this one from?’ He reached for the last present. a small pouch of yellow silk. 

Flavia looked up. ‘That's from you-know-who,' she said. ‘From Pulchra. And from Felix. Pulchra asked me 
when your birthday was, and they gave it to me before we left.’ 

“Now this . . .' said Jonathan. ‘This is a nice present.’ 

In his hand he held a small jar with black glazed figures on apricot-coloured clay. 

*Pulchra told me the vase is from Corinth,” said Flavia. ‘It’s called an alabastron. It’s very old and fabulously 
expensive.’ 

“Everything in Pulchra’s house is fabulously expensive," said Jonathan dryly. But he looked pleased and showed 
it to the others. 

‘Look. Nubia," said Flavia, ‘It’s a scene from the poem we were studying in lessons this morning. Odysseus and 
three of his companions. They're putting out the eye of the Cyclops with a sharpened stick.’ 

“Great Neptune's beard!’ exclaimed Nubia, “Why are they doing that?’ 

"Because he's a huge, ugly old giant who's planning to eat them.’ said Jonathan as he started to pick the yellow 
wax away from the cork stopper, 

Flavia nodded, ‘Remember how Aristo told us it took Odysseus ten years to return from Troy? Polyphemus the 
Cyclops was one of the monsters Odysseus faced on his journey home.” 

‘I remember,” said Nubia. ‘Odysseus is the hero whose wife is always weaving and unweaving.' 

‘That's right,’ said Flavia. “Everyone thought Odysseus was dead and all the men wanted to marry Queen 
Penelope so they could become king. But she was a faithful wife and never gave up hope. She said she would marry 


one of her suitors as soon as she finished weaving a carpet. But every night she lit torches and undid what she had 
woven by day. She was sure that Odysseus would return,’ 

“Happy birthday, little brother!’ Jonathan’s beautiful sister Miriam came into the dining room and set a platter on 
the low table. ‘I've baked your favourite sesame seed and honeycakes. But you can only have a few, Otherwise 
you'll spoil your appetite for later.” 

‘Thanks,’ said Jonathan, He popped a cake into his mouth and offered the plate to the others. 

‘Miriam,’ said Flavia, taking a bite of her sesame cake. ‘is it true that something bad always happens on 
Jonathan's birthday?’ 

Miriam looked thoughtful. “Now that you mention it . . . See this scar on my arm?” She pushed back the sleeve 
of her lavender tunic to show them a barely visible mark just above her left elbow. ‘That’s where Jonathan shot me 
with an arrow on his eighth birthday.’ 

‘That was an accident.’ said Jonathan with his mouth full. ‘But remember how I fell out of the tree at our old 
house last year and was knocked unconscious and father made me stay in bed all afternoon?" 

Miriam nodded. ‘And on your birthday the year before, you ran outside to try out your new sling and stepped 
right on a bee.” 

“It wasn't a bee.’ Jonathan reached for a third honeycake. ‘It was a wasp." 

Miriam gently slapped his hand and picked up the platter. *Jonathan's foot swelled up like a melon and he 
couldn't walk for three days,’ she said over her shoulder as she took the cakes out of the room. 

“Yes.” Jonathan sucked the honey from his fingers and reached for the alabastron again. “Something bad always 
happens on my birthday. And it’s usually my own... Oops!" 

Suddenly the room was filled with a heady fragrance. The little jar lay in pieces on the black and white mosaic 
floor. Tigris sniffed at the pool of spreading oil. 

“Oh, Jonathan.’ said Nubia. "You dropped the bottle of Pulchra.* 

‘And it was filled with scented oil,’ said Flavia. ‘Wonderful scented oil.” 

Jonathan was silent. He stared miserably at the broken jar and the golden oil seeping into the spaces between the 
small black and white chips of marble. 

‘Quickly!’ cried Flavia. ‘Mop it up. Save it.’ She pulled Jonathan's linen handkerchief from his belt and pressed 
it to the glistening oil. Then she used her own. Nubia did likewise. Lupus looked round and grabbed the 
handkerchief he'd wrapped the stones in. As he got down on his hands and knees to wipe up the last of the oil, Tigris 
licked his face. 

“What is that scent?’ Flavia closed her eyes and inhaled deeply. ‘It’s not balsam or myrrh or frankincense.’ 

‘I know I've smelled it before.’ said Jonathan. *It makes me feel so sad." 

*How can it make you feel sad?’ Flavia said. ‘It's a wonderful scent. It makes me feel... excited.’ 

‘It makes me feel freedom.” said Nubia solemnly. 

Lupus took his wax tablet and wrote: 


LEMON BLOSSOM 


“Of course,‘ said Jonathan. ‘It’s the perfume they make from their citron tree at the Villa Limona.’ 

For a moment they were silent, as they recalled the beautiful villa on the Cape of Surrentum and the events of 
the previous month. Despite their encounters with pirates and slave-dealers, each one of them had special memories 
of the Villa Limona, its owner Pollius Felix, and his beautiful daughter Pulchra. 

‘Maybe we'll return there one day,’ said Jonathan, staring out between the red and white columns of the peristyle 
into the leafy inner garden, The others nodded, 


‘Felix was so generous,” sighed Flavia. ‘He gave me that Athenian drinking cup, and he gave you the bottle with 
scented oil and he gave Nubia a new flute.’ She tipped her head to one side. ‘Lupus. did Felix ever give you 
anything? He liked you best.’ 

Lupus patted out a beat in the air with the flattened palms of his hands. 

“That's right,’ said Flavia. “He gave you a drum." 

Lupus stopped air-drumming and reached for his wax tablet, He smoothed over his previous words with the flat 
end of his stylus, then wrote a new message: 


HE IS LOOKING FOR SOMETHING ELSE 


‘For you? He's looking for something else to give you?’ asked Flavia. 

Lupus nodded. 

“What? asked Jonathan. 

Lupus shrugged and looked down. 

“Well” said Flavia, pushing a strand of light brown hair behind her ear, “Whatever it is he's looking for, I'm sure 
he'll find it. Felix is even more powerful than the Emperor.’ 

‘I wouldn't repeat that statement,’ came a voice from outside the dining room. *Emperors have been known to 
kill people for saying such things!” 
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i Doctor Mordecai!’ cried Flavia. 

Jonathan's father stood in the doorway of the triclinium. Dressed in a loose blue kaftan with a black sash and 
turban, he blocked some of the light from the garden. 

‘Peace be with you. Flavia and Nubia.” Mordecai bowed to the girls and as he stepped into the room it grew 
brighter again. ‘It is not wise even to hint that someone might be as powerful as the Emperor,’ he said gravely, ‘Less 
than a year ago Titus killed a man who suggested he should not be Emperor. And I'm sure you would not want any 
harm to come to Publius Pollius Felix. He proved to be a most valuable friend — dear Lord.’ Mordecai sat heavily 
beside the girls. ‘That smell." 

‘It's lemon blossom,’ said Jonathan in a small voice. ‘I broke a perfume bottle.’ 

‘I have not smelled that scent in nearly ten years.’ 

“Where do you know the smell from?” Jonathan looked at his father. 

Mordecai was silent for a moment. Flavia could see where his beard had been singed by a hot wind from the 
eruption of Vesuvius. 

‘In Jerusalem,’ said Mordecai at last, “in the courtyard of your grandparents’ house. A beautiful lemon tree grew 
there. Your mother loved that tree. The only scent she ever wore was lemon blossom.’ 

‘Oh, Jonathan,” said Flavia. “That's why the scent makes you sad. It makes you think of your mother.’ She tried 
to swallow the lump in her throat. 

‘But I was only a baby when we were separated,’ Jonathan said. ‘How could I remember her perfume?" 

‘The sense of smell is the first and most primitive of all our senses,” said Mordecai. *1 doubt if you remember 
your mother’s face, and yet you remember her scent. As do J,’ he added quietly. 

Flavia's eyes filled with tears. She couldn't remember her mother's face either. She had been three years old 
when her mother died giving birth to twin baby boys. Thinking about her mother reminded Flavia of her father, the 
sea captain Marcus Flavius Geminus, He had left on a voyage before the volcano erupted and there had been no 
news of him since. Flavia told herself he was fine and would soon be home, but a hot tear rolled down her cheek and 
she had to bite her lower lip to stop it trembling. 

There was a sniff to her left and Flavia saw that Nubia's cheeks were also wet. Nubia's father had been killed by 
slave traders and the rest of her family led off in chains. 

Lupus's eyes were dry, but red-rimmed. He seemed to stare through the garden and into the past. 

‘I never realised it before,” said Flavia. ‘But we all have something in common: none of us have mothers.” 

“That's right,’ murmured Jonathan and glanced up at Mordecai. ‘Father?’ 

‘Yes, Jonathan?" 

“Why did mother die?” 

‘I've told you before. She was killed during the siege of Jerusalem nine years ago.” 

‘I know how my mother died. But I want to know why she died. Why did she stay behind in Jerusalem when we 


got away? Why didn’t she escape with us?’ 

Mordecai lowered his eyes. “Your mother’s father was a priest. He said it would be unseemly for his daughter to 
flee the city. She chose to obey her father rather than me." 

“But didn't she mind that you took Miriam and me with you? Didn't she love us?’ 

His father was silent. 

‘Father?’ 

Mordecai lifted his head but he did not meet Jonathan's gaze. ‘Of course she loved you,’ he said briskly, ‘She 
loved you very much. But I insisted on taking you and Miriam with me. At feast she obeyed me in that.’ 

Flavia looked sharply at Mordecai. She sensed he wasn’t telling them everything. And she could see Jonathan 
was dissatisfied with his answer, too. 

Suddenly Tigris barked and scampered out of the dining room. The next instant Flavia heard pounding at the 
front door, followed by Miriam's voice, sounding worried. A moment later Miriam appeared in the doorway, her 
face even paler than usual. 

‘Soldiers,’ she whispered, her violet eyes huge with alarm. “Two soldiers and a magistrate are here to see you, 
father!’ 


Three men stood in the atrium of Jonathan’s house; two burly soldiers and a short man in a white toga. Tigris had 
planted himself at their feet and was barking steadily up at them. Next door, in Flavia's house, Ferox, Scuto and 
Nipur had begun to bark in sympathy. Soon all the dogs in Ostia would be at it. 

‘Tigris! Be quiet!’ Jonathan picked up his puppy and scratched him behind his ear. “Good dog.’ 

‘Peace be with you.’ Mordecai gave the men a small bow. ‘Every stranger is an uninvited guest. May I help 
you?’ 

‘Doctor ben Ezra,’ said the man in the toga. He was young, with thinning hair and light brown eyes. ‘We meet 
again." 

‘Bato!’ cried Flavia. “You're Marcus Artorius Bato, the magistrate. Remember me? You helped us catch a thief a 
few months ago." 

“Of course I remember. You're Flavia Gemina.’ A half smile passed across his face and then he frowned at their 
tear-stained cheeks and red eyes. ‘Has someone died?’ he asked. 

Jonathan nodded. “Our mothers." he said. 

Bato’s frown deepened as he studied their four very different faces. Then he gave his head a little shake, as if to 
clear his mind. 

Doctor,’ he said, turning his pale eyes back to Mordecai. "We have reason to believe that a dangerous criminal 
may be on his way here. Do you know a man called Simeon?" 

‘Simeon?’ said Mordecai. 

‘Simeon ben Jonah.’ Bato consulted his wax tablet. ‘A ship from Greece docked this morning and the suspect 
was seen disembarking. Our informant recognised this man Simeon and followed him long enough to hear him ask 
where the Jewish doctor lived. As far as I know, you are the only Jewish doctor here in Ostia.’ 

Jonathan glanced at his father as Bato continued, ‘Apparently this Simeon is extremely dangerous. We believe 
he's an assassin. Do you have any enemies, doctor? Anyone who would hire someone to kill you?" 

“No. That is, I don’t think so..." Mordecai's face was pale. 

“Well, I suggest you bolt your door. And don't go out without a bodyguard, We have men out looking for him but 
if you like, I can assign a pair of soldiers to guard your house. 

‘Er, .. no. No, thank you. That won't be necessary,’ said Jonathan's father. “We will be careful.’ 


‘Another mystery,’ exclaimed Flavia. ‘How exciting!” 


‘It's not a game.” Bato frowned at her, ‘This assassin is dangerous." 

“What is sassassin?’ whispered Nubia. 

‘Someone hired to kill people.’ replied Flavia under her breath. 

“What does he look like?" asked Jonathan. 

Bato flipped open his wax tablet again. “Our informant says Simeon is about thirty years old. Tall, slim, and 
dark. Has a beard and long frizzy hair. Exceptionally long hair. which may be hidden by a turban.” He turned back to 
Mordecai. ‘I’m sorry. My notes are brief. Obviously, if you see anyone of that description lurking about— 

“We will inform you at once,” said Mordecai. 

“Has he killed many people?’ said Flavia quickly, as the magistrate turned to go. 

“Yes he has. According to my notes,’ Bato hesitated. ‘In fact, his name is on a list of known assassins whom we 
have orders to arrest on sight.’ 

The four friends glanced at each other in alarm. 

“We'll be careful,” said Mordecai and held the door open for Bato and his soldiers. 

As soon as they left, Jonathan turned to his friends. "Wonderful," he said. “A deadly assassin on his way to 
murder us. No, nothing bad ever happens on my birthday!" 
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“Nobia, how many days has pater been gone?’ said Flavia. 

The two girls had been to the baths and were resting in their garden until it was time to go next door to 
Jonathan's birthday dinner party. 

Nubia was lying on her stomach underneath a bubbling fountain. “We are sailing in the boat of your father to the 
farm of your uncle,’ she said. “Then two days after, we are carting to Pompeii to see your father sail away again. The 
night before, there is no moon.” 

“That's right.” Flavia murmured. She was sitting on the marble bench in the shade of the fig tree, making marks 
on a wax tablet. ‘Pater sailed from the harbour of Pompeii on the day of the new moon. And tonight's the new moon 
again." 

Nubia turned back to look at the dust at the base of the fountain’s marble column. She was watching some black 
ants struggle to push a grain of barley up a small anthill. Nearby, under the jasmine bush, Ferox, Scuto and Nipur 
panted like three sphinxes in a row: one big, one medium and one little. 

‘That means pater's been gone exactly a month,’ sighed Flavia, putting the tablet down on the shade-dappled 
bench. ‘It seems like so much longer.’ 

*Many things happen,’ said Nubia, keeping her eyes on the ants, 

‘I know.” said Flavia. “The volcano, Jonathan almost dying. Miriam falling in love, the pirates , . , That's why 
I’m going to keep a journal. I don't want to forget anything that's happened. Maybe I'll ask Lupus to illustrate it.’ 

Nipur gave a gentle whining yawn and thumped his tail; he was getting bored. But Nubia was fascinated by the 
four ants who were still trying to manoeuvre the barley grain into their anthill. As the barley rolled away for the third 
time, Nubia decided to help. 

Carefully, with the tip of her forefinger, she nudged the barley up the mound and left it poised at the very 
opening. Presently the ants found it and waved their feelers with excitement. Then they tipped the grain of barley 
into the coo! depths of their ant-home and disappeared after it. 

Nubia smiled and rolled over onto her back. Now the ants would have their banquet and sing tiny ant songs, 
never dreaming that a huge creature loomed above them and took an interest in their fate. 

She sighed. The splashing of the fountain and the rhythmic buzz of the cicadas in the umbrella pines was making 
her drowsy. She closed her eyes. 

Abruptly, she opened them again. Next door, Tigris was barking his alarm bark. 


Jonathan walked downstairs very slowly, one step at a time. When they had moved to Green Fountain Street a few 
months earlier, one of the items he remembered unpacking was his mother’s yellow jewellery box. His father had 
forbidden him to look inside. 

As Jonathan reached the bottom of the stairs, he caught a whiff of the lemon perfume which still lingered in the 
triclinium. He paused for a moment, to make sure he hadn't been noticed. Tigris wasn't barking any more: Lupus 
was playing with him in their bedroom. His father was in the study with the gauzy curtain drawn, which meant he 


was studying Torah. Miriam was the one to worry about. He had to pass the kitchen, where she was preparing his 
birthday dinner. 

Jonathan slipped off his sandals and left them at the bottom of the wooden stairs. He wished he could be more 
like Flavia: she never felt guilty when she disobeyed her father. 

Jonathan took a deep breath and walked, Thankfully, Miriam had her back to him; she was kneading dough and 
singing in Hebrew, 

With a sigh of relief, Jonathan slipped into the storeroom, leaving the door open just enough to admit a beam of 
dusty light. 

Cautiously, he picked his way between the half-buried amphoras of wine. dried fruit and grain. In the dimmest 
corner of the storeroom were some wooden shelves. His mother’s jewellery box was on one of these, up high. But 
he was tall enough to reach it. 

The box was wooden, with a vaulted top and a flat bottom, painted in a glaze of clear yellow resin and decorated 
with red and blue dots in neat rows. Jonathan examined it for a moment in the bar of light from the doorway. At last 
he found the catch. What he had taken for the bottom was actually the lid. It slid open smoothly to reveal some 
jewellery and a small papyrus scroll tied with a yellow cord. 

Jonathan's heart was pounding. He shouldn't be doing this, but he had to know why his mother hadn’t escaped 
with them. He had a nagging suspicion that it had been his fault. That was why his father had never told him the real 
reason she stayed in Jerusalem. 

Jonathan examined the jewellery first: a silver necklace with pendants of green jasper, some plain silver thumb 
bands, and what might have been a nose ring. There was also a signet ring. 

The stone was sardonyx, the same colour and transparency as a nugget of dried apricot. It had a dove carved into 
it. Jonathan tried the ring for size and managed to squeeze it on the little finger of his left hand. 

Still wearing the ring, he picked up the small scroll. It wasn't a continuous strip, but several sheets of papyrus 
rolled together. He was able to slip out the innermost sheet without undoing the knot in the cord. 

The sheets were yellow with age. They must be at least ten years old. Maybe fifteen. 

‘How much more pleasing is your love to me than wine,’ Jonathan read in Hebrew, “and the fragrance of your 
perfume than any spice. With one giance of your eyes, Susannah, you have stolen my heart.’ 

The scraps weren't signed but Jonathan knew they must be love letters from his father to his mother. The 
handwriting looked like his father’s, but it was stronger, bolder, more vigorous. 

Jonathan felt his face grow hot. It was hard to imagine his father as a bold young man in love. Jonathan scanned 
the other sheets, but they were also love letters. Nothing there. Nothing to indicate why his mother hadn’t come with 
them when they left Jerusalem. What had he expected to find? He tried to swallow, but disappointment filled his 
throat. 

Carefully, he rolled up the sheets of papyrus and slipped them back into the knotted cord. Then he frowned, and 
sniffed the roll. Lemon. Faint but unmistakable. 

*Mother,” he whispered. “Why didn't you come with us? What did I do wrong?’ 

He was about to put the jewellery box back on the shelf when he remembered the ring on his little finger. He 
tried to pull it off, but in vain. The day was very hot and his hand was sticky. Never mind. He would hold his finger 
under the fountain for a few moments and put a drop of olive oil on it to help it slide off. 

As Jonathan crept out of the storeroom and eased the door shut behind him he frowned. Why were men's voices 
coming from the study? Surely his father was alone? 

He took a step closer. Now he could see his father’s turbaned head through a gap in the gauzy curtain, Mordecai 
was sitting on the striped divan beneath the scroll shelves. His head was in his hands. 


‘Of course she's dead,’ Jonathan heard his father say in Hebrew. ‘And it’s my fault. As her husband, 1 should 
have insisted she come with us." 

‘No, no,’ came a deep voice, as low as a lion's purr. ‘She'd made up her mind to stay. Because of Jonathan. It 
wasn't your fault.’ 

Jonathan's heart pounded. “Because of Jonathan.” He'd been right. It was his fault. But who was the man? 
Jonathan took another cautious step. As he moved forward, the man sitting next to his father came into view, In the 
garden a bee buzzed among the lavender and he could hear Miriam singing softly in the kitchen. 

The man sitting next to his father had a dark beard and frizzy hair so long it fell over his shoulders. 

Jonathan's blood went cold. 

Simeon. 

It could only be Simeon the assassin. 

Jonathan opened his mouth and yelled. 
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. Heip! Assassin!’ Jonathan yanked aside the study curtain. The man leapt to his feet but before he could run away 
or pull out a weapon Jonathan head-butted him in the stomach. 

*Qoof!” The tall man collapsed on the floor, 

“Quick, father!’ Jonathan looked around for something heavy. ‘Hit him while he's confused!" 

“It’s all right, Jonathan!" Mordecai cried in Hebrew. *He won't hurt us.’ 

The long-haired man lay gasping on the floor, 

“Simeon! Are you all right?” Mordecai's prayer shawl slipped to the floor as he bent to help the man to his feet. 
The man groaned and lifted his big head. Jonathan found himself looking into a pair of amused blue eyes, 

At that moment there was the sound of running feet and barking puppy. Lupus and Tigris raced into the study. 
Lupus was brandishing Mordecai’s curved sword. 

‘Stop!’ cried Mordecai in Latin. ‘It’s Jonathan’s uncle!" 

Lupus skidded to a halt. 

Tigris, however, did not understand Latin. All he knew was that his master was in danger and there was only one 
possible threat. With a fierce growl, Jonathan's puppy leapt forward and sank his sharp teeth into the stranger's 
ankle. 


‘Simeon is your uncle?’ Flavia stared at Jonathan as he dried his hands on a linen towel. Jonathan nodded. It was 
early evening and they had all gathered for his birthday dinner party. 

"Why didn’t you tell us?” asked Flavia. 

‘We didn't know ourselves,’ said Miriam, pouring a stream of water over Nubia's hands. ‘He arrived this 
morning while we were having lessons at your house. Apparently Simeon was upstairs asleep in father's room when 
the soldiers arrived. I didn't recognise the name Simeon; I always called him Uncle Simi.' 

“And I was just a toddler, too young to remember him at all." said Jonathan. 

‘Then your father lied to Bato?’ 

“He had a good reason. Uncle Simi is on an important mission. No one must know.’ 

Flayia's eyes opened wide. She lowered her voice: “But Bato said Simeon was— 

*—an assassin?’ A tall man with long dark hair followed Mordecai into the dining room, He had intense blue 
eyes above his dark beard. 

Flavia swallowed and nodded. 

‘Flavia,’ said Jonathan, ‘this is my uncle Simeon. Simeon, these are my friends Flavia and Nubia.” 

Simeon nodded at the girls and sat cross-legged beside Jonathan on an embroidered cushion. Instead of reclining 
on couches, Jonathan's family preferred to sit on the floor. 

‘Are you sassassin?’ asked Nubia, her amber eyes wide. 

“Tam... a messenger.” said Simeon. “With important information for the Emperor Titus.” Simeon leaned 
forward to hold his hands over the copper bow! while Miriam poured water on them, 


“But you're Jewish like us,’ said Jonathan. ‘Don't you hate Titus for destroying Jerusalem? Because father said, 1 
mean ,.. Is it true you were in Jerusalem when Titus destroyed it?” 

"Yes." said Simeon quietly, ‘I was there.” 

“Will you tell us what happened?’ asked Flavia, 


*] was nineteen years old when Titus sacked Jerusalem,” began Simeon. The candles had been lit and Mordecai had 
pronounced the blessing. Now Miriam was passing round the first course — a tray of hard-boiled eggs — while Lupus 
filled the cups with well-watered wine. 

Nubia frowned. ‘How did Titus sack Jerusalem?" 

‘I think you mean “why”, said Mordecai. “Jerusalem and Rome have long been enemies, mainly for religious 
reasons." 

“But how?’ persisted Nubia. “Titus is not a very big man.’ Nubia had seen the Emperor a few weeks earlier at the 
refugee camp south of Stabia, 

“He had four legions with him.” Simeon dipped his egg in the mixture of salt and chopped coriander, then sniffed 
it reverently before biting into it, “Legions.” he repeated at Nubia’s blank look. ‘Five and a half thousand soldiers per 
legion plus as many auxiliaries. That makes nearly fifty thousand men.” 

“Oh, said Nubia, and nodded solemnly, "But what did he do with the sack?" 

Simeon almost smiled. “To sack a city means to kill the defenders, carry off valuable objects and enslave the 
people who live there.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Nubia again. “You must were afraid.’ 

‘It was unspeakably awful. There was a famine. No food,’ he explained quietly, lowering his eyes. He had thick 
eyelashes, and despite his long face there was something appealing about him. He reminded Nubia of a sad puppy 
and she had the sudden urge to pat him on the head. 

Simeon continued: “There should haye been food enough to feed everyone for ten years, but some of our own 
people destroyed the grain stores. They thought it would force us to come out of the city and fight the Romans. But 
it didn’t work. Within a few months the food was gone. Soon we began to eat horses, mules and dogs. Finally we 
resorted to sandals, belts, even rats.” 

Nubia shuddered and Flavia put down her half-eaten egg. 

“When Titus’s legions finally broke through the walls and took the city, it was almost a mercy,’ said Simeon. 
‘His soldiers killed the weak and the old and they enslaved the rest of us. Some were thrown to animals in the 
arenas, Others were taken to Rome for Titus's triumphal procession; to be paraded and then executed. | was one of 
those sent to Corinth to join thousands of other Jewish slaves working on Nero's isthmus," 

“What is ithamus?’ asked Nubia. 

“An isthmus is a deep ditch joining two seas so that ships can sail through. It cuts months off their journey time.” 

‘Pater sails through the Isthmus of Corinth all the time,’ said Flavia to Nubia, and turned to Simeon: ‘Our tutor 
Aristo comes from Corinth. Do you know him?’ 

‘I doubt it,” said Simeon. ‘We Jews have our own camp outside Corinth. Though it’s more like a town now. 
We've been there many years.” 

Miriam rose to her feet. “I must get the stew before it gets cold,” she said. “Lupus, can you bring the bread?" 

Lupus nodded. He and Tigris followed Miriam out of the dining room. They were back a moment later: Miriam 
with a big ceramic bowl, Lupus holding a fat round loaf. 

‘It’s venison, lentil and apricot stew,” said Miriam, setting the bowl on the low octagonal table. "With cumin and 
honey. It’s Jonathan's favourite. Get down, Tigris! Or Jonathan will have to shut you in the storeroom.* 

They tore pieces of bread from the loaf and used them to scoop up the sweet stew straight from the bowl. 


“Wonderful!” Simeon closed his eyes. ‘Ever since those terrible days of hunger in Jerusalem, 1 never take eyen a 
dry crust of bread for granted. But this! This is sublime.’ 

‘It is delicious, Miriam,’ said Flavia, and everyone else nodded. 

Nubia noticed that Jonathan had hardly touched his food. “Uncle Simeon,’ he said slowly. with a glance at his 
father. “Why did you stay in Jerusalem? Why didn't you escape when we did?" 

‘I was a Zealot, a freedom-fighter,' said Simeon. ‘I was young and wanted to fight Romans. We called those who 
left cowards, but I wish now . . : You were right, Mordecai. In the terrible days that followed I often cursed myself 
for not listening to you,’ 

Mordecai nodded sadly. 

Jonathan gave Tigris a piece of gravy-soaked bread, ‘Simeon,’ he said. “Was my mother with you in Jerusalem?" 

“Yes, of course.’ said Simeon. ‘Susannah was my younger sister.’ 

“What happened to her? After Titus sacked Jerusalem.’ 

‘I don't know, I was telling your father earlier that they separated the men and women. There was terrible 
confusion. It was the last time I saw her alive.’ 

‘Do you know why she stayed? Did she ever tell you why she didn't 

‘Jonathan.’ Mordecai’s expression was grim. ‘Please don't pursue this subject. I told you already why she didn't 
come with us,’ 

Nubia saw the injured expression on Jonathan's face. He hung his head and stroked Tigris. Suddenly the puppy 
stiffened and gave a single bark. A moment later they heard pounding on the front door. 

“You must hide at once, Simeon," hissed Mordecai, as Miriam ran to answer the door, “It may be the magistrate 
again.” 
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É Irs not the magistrate, father. It’s Gaius.’ Miriam held the hand of a tall, fair-haired man. 

Everyone breathed a sigh of relief and Mordecai turned to Lupus. *You can give Simeon the signal to come out 
now." 

‘Did you find a house, Uncle Gaius?’ asked Flavia. 

Her uncle shook his head. Despite a broken nose and a scar across one cheekbone, Flavia still thought him very 
handsome. 

Gaius smiled down at Jonathan. 

‘I'm sorry I'm late for your dinner party, Jonathan. Happy birthday!’ He extended a flat wooden object painted 
with red and blue stripes. ‘It’s just a wax tablet but 1 thought you might like the stripes.’ 

‘I do,’ said Jonathan reaching to take it. ‘Thank you. It’s very... . useful.’ 

‘Jonathan!’ cried Flavia. “You've hurt your finger!" 

A strip of white linen was wrapped round the little finger of his left hand. 

‘It’s nothing,’ Jonathan flushed and put his hand under the table. 

Mordecai gave his son a sharp look, but at that moment Lupus and Simeon came back into the dining room. 

‘Gaius,’ said Miriam, “this is my Uncle Simeon." 

After the introductions had been made and Miriam had washed Gaius’s hands, they tucked into the venison stew 
again. 

‘It looks lovely on you,” said Gaius. 

‘Thank you,” Miriam whispered, and blushed as everyone looked at her. “My new tunic,’ she explained. “It's a 
present from Gaius.” The long tunic was white linen, edged with a narrow gold border. 

Simeon looked at Miriam. ‘It's been nearly ten years since 1 saw you last,’ he said slowly. “You have become a 
great beauty, like your mother.” He looked at Gaius. “You are very blessed.’ 

‘I know,’ said Gaius, without taking his eyes from Miriam. 

‘Have you set a date for the wedding yet?” asked Simeon. 

Gaius shook his head and dipped his bread in the stew, *1 won't set a date until I've found somewhere for us to 
live. And that reminds me . . .* He looked up at Flavia. ‘Tomorrow I must go to Stabia. I have some unfinished 
business with Felix and I want to see whether it’s possible to rebuild the farm." 

Flavia and Nubia glanced at each other. Soon after the eruption, they had looked down on the remains of Gaius's 
farm from a nearby mountain ridge. It had been almost completely buried by ash. 

Suddenly Lupus grunted and held up his hand. 

“What is it, Lupus?’ asked Flavia. 

Lupus put his finger to his lips and widened his eyes. 

In the silence they all heard the noise: a distant moan coming from the direction of the sea. Then came several 


short blasts, followed by a long mournful note again. 


‘It makes the hair on the back of my neck all prickly,’ said Flavia. “What is it?” 

‘Tt is sounding like a hom,’ said Nubia. 

‘It's the shofar,’ said Miriam. ‘A trumpet made from a ram's horn. And that means it's time for our last course.’ 
On her way out of the dining room, Miriam glanced up at the darkening sky. *Yes. 1 can see three stars. The first day 
of the new year has begun.’ Flavia saw her give Gaius a radiant smile before she went out towards the kitchen. 

The ram’s horn trumpet sounded again, a Jong blast followed by nine staccato bursts and a final long note. 

‘It’s coming from the synagogue, isn't it?’ said Flavia. 

Mordecai nodded. ‘We celebrate our New Year today.’ he said. “We call it the Day of Trumpets.’ 

“But I thought you were Christians,’ said Flavia with a frown. 

“We are,” said Mordecai. *We haven't abandoned our customs and festivals. We have merely added to them our 
belief in a Jewish prophet we call the Messiah.” 

Miriam came back into the dining room with a platter. 

‘It's apple and honey. For the festival,’ she said. “Happy New Year, everyone!’ 

“Happy New Year!" they replied. 

A warm breeze drifted in from the dusky garden, bringing with it the shofar's haunting call. 

“Why do they blow it?’ asked Flavia, crunching a piece of apple. 

‘To get our attention,” smiled Mordecai. “To remind us that today we can make a fresh start. Have our sins wiped 
away.’ 

“What is arsons?’ asked Nubia. 

“Our sins,” said Mordecai. "Things we've done wrong. We remember them over the next ten days, which are 
called the Days of Awe. Then on our most holy day, Yom Kippur. we fast and pray and say sorry to God and to our 
fellow man." 

Simeon looked around at them. ‘I'm sorry I frightened you. Especially you, Jonathan. Will you forgive me?’ 

Jonathan shrugged, not even bothering to look at his uncle. Flavia realised he had hardly touched the stew. 

Mordecai frowned at Jonathan's rudeness, and said to Simeon. ‘Of course we forgive you.’ 

Simeon smiled, took a piece of apple, dipped it in the honey and ate it. 

"Does anyone else want to say sorry?’ said Mordecai. ‘Perhaps you, Jonathan?" 

"Why are you asking me?’ Jonathan scowled and glanced around. “What about Lupus? He has plenty to be sorry 
about.’ 

Lupus’s head jerked up. He stared at Jonathan, then rose slowly to his feet and took out his wax tablet. His ears 
deepened from pink to bright red as he wrote on it. Finally, he threw it down onto the table with such force that it 
sent a wine cup flying. Then he ran out of the triclinium. A moment later they heard the sound of the back door 
slamming shut. 

Miriam burst into tears. A pink wine stain was spreading across the front of her white tunic. 

Abruptly Jonathan got up and ran out of the room. Flavia was surprised to hear his footsteps going upstairs 
instead of to the back door, so she got up, too, and hurried through the twilit garden. 

“Lupus!” she called through the open door. “Come back!’ But the sky above the graveyard was such a deep blue 
that she could barely make out the tops of the umbrella pines. Flavia closed the door and ran back to the triclinium. 

‘It’s too dark,” she said breathlessly, ‘I couldn't see which way he went. Shall we light torches and go after him?” 

Mordecai shook his head. "You know Lupus often loses his temper and runs off like that. He'll come back when 
he’s ready." 

Gaius was comforting Miriam while Nubia dabbed at the wine stain with her napkin. Simeon held the wax tablet 
that Lupus had thrown down. 


“What does it say?” asked Flavia. 
Jonathan's uncle silently handed her the tablet. 
‘Oh, no,” murmured Flavia, and read aloud what Lupus had written: 


GOD SHOULD SAY SORRY FOR WHAT HE’S DONE TO ME!! 


Lupus ran through the purple twilight. Angry tears blurred his vision as he plunged into the pine woods. 

He was only wearing his linen dining slippers and the stones and sharp twigs hurt the soles of his feet. He was 
not as tough as he had been a few months earlier. Living in Jonathan’s house had made him soft. 

He could barely see now, for dusk was becoming night and the moon was the merest sliver. Black shapes of pine 
trunks loomed up suddenly like an advancing army of dark opponents. He veered left and right, silently daring them 
to catch him, 

At last something did catch him. But it was not a tree. 


Flavia scratched softly on the wall beside Jonathan’s doorway, There was no reply, so she pushed the curtain aside 
and entered, 

By the light of the oil lamp in her hand, she could see Jonathan lying on his bed. He had his back to her. 

‘Jonathan?’ she whispered. 

There was no reply. 

‘Jonathan, what's the matter?” said Flavia. “You really upset Lupus, not to mention your father and Miriam. This 
isn't like you,’ 

“Yes, it is. I ruin everything.’ His voice was muffled. 

Flavia carefully set the oil lamp on a low table and perched on the edge of his bed. Tigris looked at her over 
Jonathan’s shoulder and thumped his tail. 

‘It’s my fault Lupus ran off,’ Jonathan continued. ‘It’s my fault that Miriam's new tunic is ruined. I insulted our 
guest and | upset father.’ 

Flavia hugged her knees. “Well, it’s only partly your fault that Miriam’s tunic has a wine stain on it and Lupus 
didn't have to storm off into the graveyard. Your father is upset. but you know he loves you.’ 

"No, he doesn't,” said Jonathan. “Father hates me.’ 

‘Of course he doesn't hate you. What are you talking about?" 

Jonathan turned and looked up at her. In the dim light his brown eyes looked almost black, “He hates me because 
it’s my fault that mother died.’ 


Lupus swung gently in the darkness, his feet higher than his head, his right arm twisted awkwardly behind his back. 
the net tight around him. 

He knew it was a trap for wild boar. When an animal stepped onto a certain rope the whole net rose up into the 
trees. This one was particularly well-made. It was designed to withstand the thrashings of a creature twice his weight 
and strength. 

Lupus waited until his heart stopped pounding. Then he took several deep breaths and tried to ease his right arm 
into a less painful position. 


In the Cyclops’ cave, Odysseus’s faithful wife Penelope sat at her loom. A waterfall splashed somewhere nearby. As 
Jonathan entered the cave, she turned and looked at him. 

Though it was dim, he could see that she was very beautiful, She had pale skin and dark blue eyes and her 
straight black hair was as smooth as silk. When she smiled, she looked like his sister Miriam. 


‘I weave ail day, and undo what I've woven at night," she whispered to Jonathan. *I wait for him every day.” 

Jonathan took a step into the cave, terrified that the Cyclops might return. Penelope held out a handful of yellow 
wool. ‘Do you want to smell it? It’s my favourite.” 

The scent of lemon blossom filled the cave. 

“Mother?” said Jonathan, ‘Is it you? Are you still alive?’ 

She smiled at him and nodded. 

Then Jonathan woke up. 


SCROLL VI 





J onathan was coming back up the stairs from the latrine when he noticed a light flickering in the guest bedroom. 

“Lupus?” he whispered, looking in, 

“No,” said his uncle Simeon. ‘Just me.’ He sat on the side of his bed. A flickering oil lamp on the low table made 
his shadow huge on the wall behind. 

“What are you doing?’ asked Jonathan wide-eyed. His uncle held a kitchen knife in one hand and a mass of 
frizzy hair in the other. 

‘I'm cutting off my hair,’ said Simeon in his deep voice. 

Jonathan stepped into the room. 

‘Uncle Simeon,’ he said. *Please tell me about my mother. I have to know.’ 

The blade gleamed in the dim lamplight as Simeon lifted the knife towards his head. Another long strand of dark 
hair fell onto the bed. ‘They say long hair is a disgrace to a man," he said. ‘But when I was a Zealot, we always 
considered it a mark of bravery and courage." 

“Uncle Simeon. I just dreamt about my mother, I dreamt she was alive." 

His uncle's head snapped up. 

"You what?" He slowly lowered the knife. 

‘I dreamt she was weaving in a cave. And in my dream she told me she was still alive.” 

‘Dear God,’ whispered Simeon, and even in the dim lamplight Jonathan could see him grow pale. 

“What? What is it?’ asked Jonathan. 

Simeon looked up at him. The lamp lit his face from beneath and made his face look like a mask. “Jonathan. As 
you know, I’m on my way to Rome to see the Emperor. Even though my mission is urgent, I came via Ostia 
specifically to see your father and tell him something of great importance. He is not ready to hear. But perhaps, . .' 
Simeon laid the knife beside the oil-lamp. *. . . perhaps you are the one I was meant to tell. Jonathan. Are you 
prepared to believe something extraordinary?" 

“Yes.” Jonathan sat on the bed next to his uncle. ‘Tell me.’ 


The next day dawned hot and still. Nubia saw that the sky was a curious colour, a green so pale it was almost white. 

She watched Flavia’s uncle Gaius peer up at it, too, as he slung his travel bag over his shoulder. 

‘It’s going to be very hot today,’ he observed. ‘As hot as the days of the Dog Star.’ He unbolted the front door 
and stepped out into the early morning street. 

‘Aren't you going to say goodbye to Miriam?" Flavia stood beside Nubia. 

He shook his head and glanced at the house next door. ‘It’s a special day for them today. Miriam and I said our 
goodbyes last night." He tumed back, kissed Flavia on the forehead, patted Nubia on the head, and set off towards 
the harbour with his faithful dog Ferox limping along beside him. Nubia knew he intended to sail to Puteoli and 
from there to Stabia. 

The girls watched him out of sight, then went back in and carefully bolted the door behind them. Because the 


first day of the Jewish New Year was a day of rest for Jonathan and his family, there were no lessons that morning. 
Their tutor Aristo had taken the day off to go hunting with a friend. 

Nubia spent most of the morning listening to Flavia read the Odyssey in Latin. They sat in the shadiest corner of 
the garden but even there the heat soon became almost unbearable. They had just reached the part about the return of 
Odysseus when the door-slave Caudex showed Miriam into the garden. Nubia immediately knew something was 
wrong. Miriam’s eyes were red and she was hugging Tigris tightly in her arms, 

‘Jonathan's disappeared,” said Miriam. *Simeon's gone, Lupus hasn't come back yet and , . . and father’s been 


arrested.’ 


‘Drink this barley water, Miriam.’ said Flavia in her calmest voice. “And tell us what happened.’ 

Miriam was sitting on the marble bench between Nubia and Flavia. Scuto and the puppies lay panting beneath 
the jasmine bush. 

“Just before dawn," said Miriam, “father and I were called out to see a patient: a woman near the Laurentum Gate 
in the final stages of labour. We managed to save her, but the baby died.’ Miriam took a sip of barley water and 
looked at Flavia. ‘That always upsets me.” 

‘I know,’ said Flavia gently. Nubia patted Miriam's shoulder. 

“When we got back a short while ago, the house was empty. Jonathan and Uncle Simi were nowhere to be seen. 
And we haven't seen Lupus since he ran off last night.” 

‘Maybe Jonathan is seeking Lupus,’ suggested Nubia. 

‘I don’t think so," said Miriam. ‘If Jonathan had gone looking for Lupus, he would have taken Tigris.’ 

‘Jonathan's been acting strangely.’ said Flavia. ‘Last night, he told me your father hates him. He thinks it’s his 
fault your mother died.’ 

Miriam stared at Flavia. ‘Of course it wasn't his fault. And father loves Jonathan terribly.” 

‘I know," said Flavia, ‘But that's not how he feels. Did anything else happen after we left last night? Anything at 
all?” 

‘There was something,’ said Miriam slowly. ‘Late last night something woke me. I think it was Jonathan crying 
out in his sleep, Then, just as I was dropping off again, I heard him talking to someone.” 

“Who? 

‘It wasn't father, so it must have been Uncle Simi.’ 

‘Did you hear what they were saying?” 

“No. Maybe I only dreamt it.’ 

Flavia fanned herself with her hand. “Even if he is upset, it’s not like Jonathan to run off. Lupus. yes: but 
Jonathan, no. You're sure he didn't leave a message?" 

“He might have,’ said Miriam. “Father and I were just about to look for one when that magistrate Bato and his 
two big soldiers knocked on the door. This time they looked angry. They searched the house and they found . . .’ She 
began to cry, 

“What?” said Flavia, “What did they find?’ 

“They found some strands of long hair in the kitchen. Uncle Simi must have cut it off and tried to burn it on the 
hearth. But he didn't burn it all, and Bato said it was evidence. Then he arrested father.’ 

‘Oh Pollux!’ muttered Flavia. She stood up and walked to the fountain. “Maybe . . .' she said slowly, ‘maybe 
Simeon and Jonathan saw the soldiers coming and went to hide somewhere. We'd better go next door to your house 
and look for clues.’ 

“We can’t just look for clues!’ There was a note of hysteria in Miriam's voice. “They may be torturing father!” 

‘Don't worry,” said Flavia. ‘I don't think they torture freeborn people, only slaves. There's no point any of us 


going to the basilica, anyway. They'd never listen to girls. Oh, 1 wish Uncle Gaius were here. He could talk to the 
magistrate.’ 

"Gaius won't be back for at least a week,” said Miriam. 

‘I know,’ said Flavia, and then; “What about Aristo? Miriam, you wait here in case Aristo gets back early from 
hunting. If he does, tell him what's happened. He can go to the forum and find out about your father. Meanwhile, 
Nubia and I will see if Jonathan left a message at your house.’ 

‘I don't want to be on my own,’ said Miriam in a small voice. 

‘Alma and Caudex are here, And the dogs,’ said Flavia, ‘Look! Here comes Alma now with more barley water. 
Alma, will you look after Miriam?’ 

‘Of course,” said Flavia’s former nursemaid, a cheerful, well-padded woman. ‘Would you like to help me shell 
peas, Miriam?’ 

Miriam gave a small nod. 

‘Thanks, Alma,’ said Flavia. ‘Come on, Nubia. Let's look for clues.” 


Flavia found Jonathan’s wax tablet lying open on Mordecai's table in the study. She recognised the red and blue 
stripes on the edge. She lifted it carefully because the late morning sun pouring on to the desk had melted the soft 
beeswax. Only the top part of the message, still in the shade, was legible. 

And that was in Hebrew. 

“Yes, | can read it,” said Miriam a few minutes later. They had brought the tablet carefully back to Flavia's house. 
Miriam was sitting in the shady part of the peristyle shelling peas with Alma. Flavia slid the wax tablet onto the 
table. 

“No! Don't touch it!’ cried Flavia. as Miriam reached for the tablet. ‘Jonathan left it open so your father would 
see it, but the sun melted the wax. If you tip it, the liquid wax will cover up the letters.’ 

“All right.” said Miriam. She leant forward, ‘The message says: “Gone to Rome. Please . . .”” Miriam looked up 
at them, her violet eyes wide. “That's all there ts,” she said. 

‘Can't you make out anything else?’ said Flavia. ‘Is that a word there?’ 

Miriam bent her curly head over the tablet. ‘It might be “Simeon”,' she said after a moment. ‘But I'm not 
positive.’ 

“That's strange,” said Flavia. pacing back and forth in the shade of the peristyle. ‘Why would Jonathan suddenly 
go to Rome? And what does it have to do with Simeon?’ 

Then she stood as still as a statue. ‘Maybe,’ she said slowly, ‘maybe Simeon really is an assassin and an enemy 
of your father’s! What if he kidnapped Jonathan as revenge and forced him to write this message? Or somehow 
tricked him into going away with him?" Despite the intense heat, Flavia shivered. ‘If Simeon is just a messenger as 
he told us, why does he need Jonathan? Oh Pollux! This really is a mystery.” She left the shade of the columned 
peristyle and walked to the fountain. 

‘Too hot to think.’ she muttered, and took a long drink from the cool jet of water. ‘Plan, plan, need a plan ., .' 
She wiped her wet mouth with her hand, then splashed some water on her face and the back of her neck. “We have to 
find Jonathan and help him." 

Abruptly she stopped, then slowly turned. ‘Nubia,’ she said, with a gleam in her eye, “how would you like to 
visit the Eternal City?’ 


SCROLL VII 





J ust inside the arch of Ostia’s Roman Gate was a long stone trough where the cart-drivers watered their mules. 
Several tall umbrella pines cast their cool shadows over the trough and the area around it. In this shady patch stood a 
small altar to Mercury, a folding table and several benches. 

The cart-drivers had their own tavern and stables just behind the trough, and their own baths complex across the 
road, but after they had bathed and filled their stomachs, this was where they waited for their next fare to Rome. 

It was almost noon, and only two drivers still sat at the table, playing knucklebones and watching the world pass 
by. Above them — in the high branches of the umbrella pines — the cicadas buzzed slowly. The heat was ferocious, 
Even in the shade, the men were sweating. 

‘I’ve never known it so hot after the Ides of September,’ Flavia heard the bald man say to his friend. 

‘Blame the mountain.’ said the other man, whose short tunic revealed the hairiest legs Flavia had ever seen. 
‘Ever since it erupted the weather's changed. Seen the sunsets?” 

“Who hasn't?” Baldy reached for his wine cup. “And this morning the sky was green. They say it’s going to be a 
bad year for crops. There's talk of drought.’ 

“There's already a blight on the vines.’ Hairy-legs tossed his knucklebones on the table and winced. 

Baldy made a sour face, too, as he tasted his wine. “The vintage can't be any worse than what we're drinking 
now.’ he said, putting down his cup. ‘This stuff tastes like donkey’s—' 

*Ahem!" Hairy-legs cleared his throat loudly and indicated the girls with his chin. 

‘Can I help you girls?’ said Baldy. 

“Yes, please,” said Flavia politely. She was wearing her coolest blue tunic and a wide brimmed straw travelling 
hat, but already rivulets of sweat were tickling her spine. ‘We'd like a lift to Rome.’ 

The two men glanced at each other with amusement. 

‘I have the fare,” said Flavia, standing a little taller. ‘I believe the standard rate is twenty sestercii.' 

“That's right,” Hairy-legs picked up his knucklebones and tossed them again. "Venus or nothing,’ he muttered to 
Baldy, and to the girls: ‘I suggest you come back tomorrow morning, girls. Best time is just after dawn.” 

‘But we have to go today,’ Flavia tried to keep her voice low and confident. 

Hairy-legs glanced up at her. “You sometimes find drivers leaving a couple of hours before dusk,’ he said. “But 
those are mostly delivery carts.” 

Flavia knew that if they waited till dusk she'd have to ask Aristo's permission. And he might not give it. 

“We have to go as soon as possible,’ she said, but her resolve was already beginning to falter. Maybe they 
shouldn't rush off to Rome. a tiny voice seemed to be saying. Lupus still wasn't back. Miriam was on her own. It 
was an extremely rash thing to do, 

Baldy tutted. ‘It's noon,’ he said. “The hottest time of the day on the hottest day of the year. Only a madman 
would set off for Rome in this heat.’ 

‘Or someone with an urgent delivery for the Emperor.’ said a voice behind them. 


Flavia and Nubia both turned to see a young man in a brown cart-driver’s tunic. He had round green eyes, a snub 
nose and short, spiky brown hair. He reminded Flavia of a cat. 

“What are you talking about, Feles?’ said Baldy, with a laugh. ‘Since when are you delivering to the Palatine 
Hill? 

Feles ignored Baldy, ‘I can see you're a girl of good birth,” he said to Flavia with a polite smile. ‘I'm just off to 
Rome. Taking a load of exotic fruit that can't wait. It’s not a big load and I've got some extra space. If you don't 
mind a rather cramped journey I'll take you for only ten sestercii.* 

‘Um... well...” began Flavia. 

“Now she’s changed her mind.’ Baldy laughed and shook his head. ‘Just like a female.” 

Flavia glared at him and turned to Feles. "Of course we'll accept your kind offer.” 

‘Good,’ said Feles. ‘It'll be nice to have some company. My cart's just there by the trough. If we — who's this?’ 
he said, as Caudex lumbered up to them gripping a satchel in each hand. 

‘It's our bodyguard, of course,” said Flavia, ‘You don't think we'd be foolish enough to go up to Rome on our 


own?’ 


*Been to Rome before?” 

Flavia shook her head. She sat beside Feles at the front. Nubia and Caudex rode in the back of the cart, shaded 
by a canvas tarpaulin. 

The carriage had rolled slowly out of Ostia down an oven-hot. deserted road. First they had passed between the 
tombs of the rich and then, as these thinned out, the salt flats on either side, thickly bordered with reeds and papyrus. 
Presently the road rose up on a sort of causeway. Beside it towered the red-brick aqueduct which brought water from 
the hills to Ostia. The road ran steadily alongside it and presently both road and aqueduct left the marshes behind 
and began to pass scattered farmsteads surrounded by melon and cabbage patches. Beneath the arches of the 
aqueduct were small vegetable allotments, as colourful as patchwork blankets. 

Flavia glanced back at Nubia and Caudex. They were leaning against wooden crates and facing the open back of 
the cart. Flavia could just see Nubia's shoulder and arm. In the crates was a fruit Flavia had heard of but never seen. 
Oranges. Their colour was beautiful and their scent divine. Flavia had asked to try one, but Feles said they were 
worth their weight in gold. 

‘Twelve crates, each with forty oranges, that's 480 pieces of fruit. If even one's missing, I could feel the sting of 
the lash.” 

Now Feles was asking her about Rome. 

‘Going for the Ludi Romani? Plan to watch a few chariot races? See a few plays?" 

Flavia shook her head, and gripped the side of the cart as they rocked over a bump. ‘No, we're visiting relatives.’ 

“Well, make sure you see a race, as it’s your first time in Rome. And don't miss the new amphitheatre. Titus is 
trying to finish it in time for the Saturnalia, but I don't think he'll do it. Even with two thousand slaves working 
dawn till dusk.’ 

Feles uncorked a water gourd with his teeth and had a long drink. Then he offered it to Flavia. She took a drink 
of water from the gourd and handed it back. Feles shook his head. “Let Nubia and the big guy finish it, There’s a 
tavern and a fountain by that row of cypress trees up ahead. I can refill it there and we'll have a little rest.” 

Flavia passed the gourd back to Nubia and squinted against the sunlight. She could just make out dark, flame- 
shaped smudges floating above the shimmering waves of heat which rose up from the road. 

‘The trees look like they're up in the air,’ she said. 

“Trick of the heat. Like what you get in the desert. Right, Nubia?’ 

“Yes. Like desert.’ A voice from the back of the cart, barely audible above the clipping of sixteen hooves on the 


stone-paved road. 

“How did you know Nubia comes from the desert?’ asked Flavia. 

‘It’s obvious, isn't it?’ Feles grinned. *But I am a bit of a detective. I could tell you were high-born the moment I 
saw you. And I know the big guy used to be a gladiator by the way he stands.’ 

‘That’s right!" said Flavia. ‘Feles, have you heard of a man called Simeon? Simeon ben Jonah?’ 

‘Name sounds Jewish,’ said Feles. 

“It is.” 

Feles laughed. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘you'll have your work cut out for you if you're looking for a Jew in Rome. You 
know those two thousand slaves I mentioned?” 

"Yer..." 

‘They're all Jewish. Titus captured them when he took Jerusalem a few years ago. No, wait. More like ten years 
now. Doesn't time fly?” 

Flavia frowned. ‘I thought Titus sent the Jewish slaves to Corinth.’ 

“Yes, some went to Corinth. But there were plenty to go around. Titus brought the strongest and handsomest 
back here to Rome,” Feles chuckled to himself. “And the prettiest . . ." he added. 

“What do you mean?” 

‘Those Jewish women,” said Feles, shaking his head in admiration, ‘are the most beautiful in the world." He gave 
Flavia a sideways glance and added proudly. ‘My girlfriend’s one. She's lovely. Huldah's her name. She's a slave- 
girl in the Imperial Palace on the Palatine Hill.” 

Flavia twisted her whole torso to face him. “Then some of the women from Jerusalem are in the Imperial 
Palace?” 

“About two hundred,’ said Feles, “all of them high-born.' He mopped his brow. “This heat. Never known it so 
hot. How're you doing back there?’ he called. 

Caudex grunted and Nubia said, “We are doing fine.” 

“We'll stop for a break soon." said Feles. “Then you can change places.’ 

The cart rolled on and presently tall cypress trees on the left threw bands of delicious shadows across the white 
road. The mules quickened their pace. They smelled water and green shade up ahead, 

‘This tavern's roughly the halfway point to Rome,’ said Feles. ‘See the milestone? Seven miles. It'll take us 
about two more hours.” 

Later, standing in the shade of cypress and pines, drinking cool water from the fountain, Flavia took Nubia aside. 

‘Nubia.’ she whispered. “Did you hear what Feles told me? There are lots of female slaves from Jerusalem in 
Titus's Palace. One of them might know how Jonathan's mother died. And if 1 figured that out, so could Jonathan.” 


SCROLL VIII 





Å fer their short stop at the tavern, Nubia took her turn beside Feles at the front, and Flavia joined Caudex in the 
back. The road was climbing more steeply now, and the line of the aqueduct guided Flavia’s eye back down to Ostia 
and the red brick lighthouse — minuscule at this distance — with its dark plume of smoke rising straight into the dirty 
blue sky. 

They passed through woods of poplar, ash and alder. Presently Ostia was hidden from view, On any other day 
the tree-shaded road would have been deliciously cool. But today Flavia’s blue tunic was soaked with perspiration 
and clinging to her back. 

*Caudex?" Flavia whispered because the big slave’s eyes were closed. 

He didn't reply and presently she too dozed fitfully, occasionally jolted out of sleep when the cart left the deep 
ruts in the stone road and rocked from side to side. The rumble of the cart was louder back here and she was glad the 
wheels weren't rimmed with iron, like some. 

She dreamt briefly at one point. She was hunting with Jonathan and Nubia among the tombs outside Ostia. In her 
dream she heard a voice calling her and looked up. A small, dark-haired girl in orange was running along the top of 
the town wall from the Laurentum Gate towards the Fountain Gate. 

It was their friend Clio from Stabia. She had been trapped in Herculaneum when the yolcano erupted and none 
of them knew whether she had survived, But now here she was in Flavia’s dream, laughing as she ran. Lupus should 
be here, Flavia said to Nubia, still in her dream. Where ts he? 


Lupus hung in full sunlight, unable to brush away the flies which covered his mouth and nose. It had taken him all 
night to work his right arm from behind his back, but he still couldn't bring his hands to his face. Now it was after 
midday and he had been crying out regularly until his voice was almost gone. He was terrified that if he opened his 
tongueless mouth one of the big horseflies might crawl in and choke him, so he kept his lips firmly shut and tried to 
breathe through his nose. 

It was no use crying out now, anyway. His voice had nearly gone. All he could do was curse his bad temper and 
pray that whoever had set the trap would check their nets soon. 


Something woke Flavia and it took her a moment to realise what it was: the cart had stopped. She heard voices and 
rubbed her eyes. Her mouth was dry and the tops of her sandalled feet, which had been in the sunshine for the last 
few miles, were pink with sunburn. 

‘Here we are,’ said Feles from the front. ‘The great city of Rome. They won't let me in for an hour or two 
because I'm wheeled traffic. If you want to get to your relatives before dark you'd better continue on foot. You can 
hire a litter just inside the city gates." 

‘Thanks,’ said Flavia, and gratefully allowed Caudex to lift her off the back of the cart. She pulled her damp 
tunic away from her back, then stretched and looked around. The road was lined with tombs and umbrella pines, 
casting long shadows in the late afternoon sunlight. Already a queue of carts sat waiting for dusk, when they would 


be allowed into the city. Flavia could see a white, three-arched gate up ahead. Not far from it, among the other 
tombs along the road. was a white marble pyramid almost as high as the city walls. 

Nubia came up. wearing Flavia's broad-brimmed sun-hat. She was smiling. 

*Did you have a nice time at the front?” asked Flavia. 

Nubia nodded and took off the hat. *Feles lets me hold the reins. And he tells me the names of the mules: Pudes, 
Podagrosus, Barosus and Potiscus.' 

‘Do you know what their names mean?” asked Flavia. 

‘She does now.’ said Feles with a grin, and leaned against the cart. ‘Show us how Barosus walks.’ 

Nubia handed Flavia the sun-hat and then minced along the road in dainty little steps. Flavia laughed. 

‘And this is the Podagrosus,” said Nubia, coming back along the hot road with a heavy, exaggerated limp. ‘And 
the Potiscus.’ She staggered the last few steps as if she were tipsy. 

Flavia turned laughing to Feles. “Thank you very much for taking us. Here's twenty sestercii.' 

Feles stepped forward and took the coins. *I thought we agreed ten,’ he said, his cat-like eyes round with 
surprise. 

‘That was before you knew Caudex was coming,” said Flavia. ‘Fair's fair.’ 

‘Thank you, Flavia Gemina,' said Feles. ‘I won't forget it. If you ever need a cart-driver — or help of any kind — 
just ask for me. | usually stay at the Owl Tavern inside the city gates, near the tomb of Cestius, that big white 
pyramid over there.” 

“Thank you,’ said Flavia. ‘Maybe we'll meet again one day.’ She waved and started to lead Caudex and Nubia 
past the tombs and waiting carts towards the three-arched gate. 

‘Flavia Gemina!” 

Flavia turned back. “Yes? 

Feles tossed something like a ball. Flavia caught it and gasped when she saw what it was. 

‘An orange! But you said... .” 

‘Don’t worry,’ Feles grinned. ‘I'll tell them that one or two were rotten.’ 


“Where will we sleep tonight?’ asked Nubia. 

‘I have relatives here in Rome,’ said Flavia, looking around. "We haven't seen them in ages but I'm sure they 
wouldn't turn away their own family.’ She tried to make her voice sound confident. Inwardly, she was praying that 
they wouldn't be stranded with nowhere to stay, 

Before them, a large marble fountain sputtered in the middle of a crowded square. Two main roads led from the 
other side of the square into Rome, no gleaming city of marble and gold, but a mass of red-roofed apartment blocks 
in peeling shades of putty, apricot, carrot and mustard. Although the tall buildings threw long violet shadows across 
the square, the heat still muffled Rome like a woollen blanket. The stench of donkey dung, human sewage and sweat 
was almost overpowering. 

Flavia breathed through her mouth and looked around. To the right of the gate was a queue of litter-bearers, 
waiting to take people into the city. On the left — up against the high city wall — were three shrines: one to Mercury, 
for those hoping to make their fortune: one to Venus, for those who wanted to find love; and one to Fortuna, for 
general good luck. 

Flavia looked at the orange in her hand, a rare and valuable fruit she had never tasted. She sighed. 

“Wait here for a moment,’ she said to Nubia and Caudex, and picked her way through donkey dung to one of the 
shrines. When she stood before it, she bowed her head. 

“Dear Fortuna, goddess of success,” she whispered, “please watch over us and help us find somewhere to sleep 
and not get lost or pickpocketed. And help us find our friend Jonathan.” Flavia laid the precious orange in the 


miniature temple, among the other offerings of flowers, copper coins and fruit. 

Something tugged at the hem of her tunic. Flavia looked down and gasped. 

A pile of old rags beside the shrine had lifted its head to reveal a gaunt face with terrible burns over one side. 

‘Please, croaked the beggar, “I lost everything when the mountain exploded. Please help... .' 

‘Sorry.’ Flavia backed away, feeling sick. She turned and pushed through a crowd of women who had suddenly 
gathered to present their offerings at the shrine of Venus. 

‘I hope we have enough money for a litter." she muttered to Nubia and then turned to the door slave. “Caudex, 
you don’t mind walking beside us, do you?" 

Caudex shook his head. ‘Been sitting long enough,’ he said. “Good to give my legs a stretch.” 


‘T thought you had to see the Emperor urgently.’ Jonathan tossed his shoulder bag onto a low cot. 

‘I do,’ said Simeon, ‘but | must proceed carefully." 

He looked round the room and grunted. ‘This will do. You wait here. I'll be back as soon as I can.’ He went out. 
closing the flimsy wooden door behind him. 

Jonathan stood in the middle of a small room in a cheap tenement block, a room that managed to be both dark 
and hot at the same time. And noisy. Although they were five floors up, Jonathan could clearly hear the people on 
the street far below, He went to the window and pushed at the wooden shutters. 

One of the shutters was rusted into a fixed position, but after a moment's struggle the other opened with a 
piercing squeal of hinges. The room was flooded with the sudden hot sunlight of late afternoon. 

Jonathan squinted against the light and leaned out of the window, There was a street market down below. and 
most stalls seemed to be selling cloth of some kind. Jonathan could hear the cries of the stalfholders, the low urgent 
bargaining voices, the spatter of water from a fountain onto the pavement, even the clink of coins. 

It was as if the stone street and brick walls amplified and focused the sound, throwing it up to where he stood. 
Jonathan leaned further out, shading his eyes with his hand. He must be facing west because he could see the sun 
sinking above the red-tiled rooftops. 

Far below he saw Simeon's head and shoulders emerge from the building and move slowly up the street. 
Occasionally Simeon stopped and spoke to a stallholder, then moved on. Jonathan watched his uncle until he was 
out of sight. 

Then he closed the shutter and lay on one of the cots. It was lumpy and smelled of sour hay. but it was good to 
rest. 

Jonathan stared up at the ceiling and cast his mind back over the day's events. 

The night before, his uncle had told him something so astounding that he could still hardly believe it: his mother 
might still be alive! Jonathan had begged Simeon to take him to Rome. His uncle had refused, claiming it was too 
dangerous. 

But Jonathan hadn't been able to sleep and when he heard his father and Miriam going out before dawn, he had 
quickly dressed and gone downstairs. Simeon had been powdering his roughly cut hair and beard with flour. 

“Why are you doing that?’ 

*Makes my hair look grey.” 

“Please let me come with you,’ Jonathan begged. “With me along, nobody will look twice at you.’ 

‘No.’ 

“What about my dream? Simeon. I'm meant to go with you.’ 

His uncle hesitated, 

“How old were you when you first risked your life fighting for the Zealots?’ asked Jonathan. 

*You could die.’ 


‘I don't care. I'll follow you whether you take me or not,’ said Jonathan. And he meant it. 

Simeon sighed and nodded his head, 

And so, pretending to be grandfather and grandson, they had found a lift to Rome on the back of a bread cart. 
Nobody gave them a second glance, including the soldiers guarding the gate. 

Now he was in Rome. A mile, maybe two, from his mother. His heart pounded when he thought about it. Could 
she really be alive? Jonathan took a deep breath and closed his eyes and tried to recall the face of the woman from 
his dream. 

Something tickled his nose and he brushed at it. Then it came again. Jonathan opened his eyes and flinched as a 
trickle of fine plaster dust drifted into them. 

He sat up, coughing and rubbing his eyes. The drift of fine dust was coming from a crack in the ceiling above his 
bed. He realised he had been hearing angry voices from up there for some time now. A man and a woman. He could 
hear them stomping about, too. 

Jonathan felt a stab of panic. He had heard stories about poorly built tenement houses and how they could 
collapse without warning. He was in a strange city and only one person knew exactly where he was. If the block 
collapsed, no one would be able to identify his body. If they even found it. 

“Pull yourself together!’ Jonathan muttered to himself. ‘Don’t be such a pessimist." 

Nevertheless, he went to the darkest comer of the room and crouched there. Any moment he expected the 
arguing couple to come crashing through the roof onto his bed, bringing the whole insula down around them. Pulling 
out his handkerchief, Jonathan pressed it to his face. He closed his eyes, inhaled its lemon fragrance and prayed. 


SCROLL IX 





Nubia stretched out on the litter beside Flavia. It was like reclining on a floating couch. They had started out with 
the linen curtains closed, but it had been unbearably hot and the scent of cheap perfume from the previous occupant 
still clung to the fabric. As soon as they left the smelly area of the three-arched gate. Flavia had pulled back the 
curtains, and they had both sighed with relief at the cool evening breeze. Then they had settled back to watch Rome 
move past. 

At first, the broad street they were travelling down was lined with noisy stalls. There were markets in the narrow 
side streets, too, though most stallholders were beginning to pack up, Some sold spices, some metal objects, some 
pottery. The warbling notes of a flute alerted Nubia to a side street selling nothing but musical instruments. But they 
were past it before she could see anything. 

Presently, the stalls and shops seemed to sell higher quality goods and the pedestrians were better dressed. The 
stalls were replaced by shops built into the ground floor of the buildings. alternating with porches flanked by 
columns. 

Then the litter turned so that the sun was behind them, From the angle of the couch and the puffing of the 
bearers’ breath, Nubia could tell they were climbing a hill. Another litter passed them coming the opposite way, and 
Nubia turned her head in amazement. It was carried by four large Ethiopians, their skin as black as polished jet. The 
filmy red curtains of this litter were drawn but as it passed Nubia caught a whiff of a musky, exotic fragrance — 
patchouli. 

There were trees here, ancient umbrella pines rising from behind walls, hinting at shaded gardens beyond. Now 
the shops had completely given way to porches with double doors set behind red and white columns. Sometimes the 
plaster was peeling, but Nubia knew this was no indication of what lay behind. Roman houses presented deceptively 
blank faces, with small, barred windows and heavy doors. But she knew that behind those doors were inner gardens, 
splashing fountains, mosaics, marble columns and rich, elegant men and women. 

It occurred to Nubia that behind each door was a different story and that there were hundreds, maybe thousands 
of doors in this great, strange city. She lay back on the greasy cushion, overwhelmed. 

“Are you all right, Nubia?” 

Nubia nodded. She wanted to tell Flavia that sometimes she felt as if everything that had happened to her in the 
last few months was a dream, Any moment she would wake up back in her tent in the desert, with her mother 
bringing her a foaming bowl of goat’s milk and her little brothers squabbling on the carpets and her dog emerging 
from the covers, yawning and grinning. But she didn't have the words to express all that so she said simply. 
‘Sometimes I'm feeling in a dream." 

Flavia smiled and squeezed Nubia's hand. Then she turned her head away and rubbed her eye, as if to brush 
away a speck of dust, 


The litter slowed and stopped before a porch with two simple white columns, Set back from these columns were 
sky-blue double doors, with big brass studs in them. They gave no hint at what lay beyond. 


‘Here we are,’ said one of the litter-bearers. “The house of the senator Aulus Caecilius Comix.’ He extended his 
hand to Flavia, 

As soon as Flavia stepped onto the pavement her eye was drawn upwards. Running behind the umbrella pines 
was a tall aqueduct, its arches red-orange in the light of the setting sun. 

Flavia turned back to the litter-bearer and said with all the confidence she could muster, “Please don’t go until I 
know if they're home.” 

The man nodded and turned to help Nubia out of the litter. 

Flavia took a deep breath, stepped forward and banged the knocker smartly. It was made of heavy brass, shaped 
like a woman’s hand holding an apple. Flavia heard it echo inside, and presently the welcome sound of shuffling 
footsteps. The rectangular door of the peephole slid open and dark eyes regarded her suspiciously. 

‘Is the Lady Cynthia Caecilia in?’ said Flavia in her most imperious voice. 

“Who wants her?’ growled the doorkeeper. 

‘Flavia Gemina, daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain,” said Flavia, and added, ‘her niece.” 

“They ve gone away to Tuscany. Won't be back until the Kalends of October,” he said. Nobody told me about 
any guests. Come back in two weeks.” 

“No! Wait!’ begged Flavia, her poise evaporating. “Please let us in. We’ve nowhere else to go and it will be dark 
soon!” 

‘Sorry.’ The little door of the peephole slid emphatically shut. 

A terrible panic squeezed Flavia's throat and she slowly turned to face Nubia and Caudex. 

The litter-bearers glanced at each other and one of them stepped forward, ‘I’m afraid you'll have to pay us, now, 
miss,” he said, ‘That'll be forty sestercii,* 

Flavia Gemina burst into tears. 


SCROLL X 





Los could hear a strange whimpering noise. 

He opened his swollen eyelids to see what it was. But all he could see were the rough hemp ropes that formed 
his prison, dark against the red light of the setting sun. Presently he realised the whimpering noise was coming from 
his own throat. 

At least the flies had left him. He opened his mouth and tried to cry out, but there was no moisture left. 

He closed his eyes. Better just to die. Then his short, wretched life would finally be over. He had only two 
regrets. He would never know if Clio was still alive. And he would never avenge his parents’ murder. 

Voices were calling him. Voices from beyond. Lupus opened his eyes again. 

He could just make out the god, young and beardless, with bronzed curly hair like Mercury, or the Shepherd. The 
young god was giving him water. pushing a skin of it through the ropes, and Lupus could feel it squirting over his 
swollen lips and running down his chin and then into his mouth and it was wonderful. 

‘Lupus! Can you hear me? How on earth did you get here? What are you playing at?" said the Shepherd, or 
Mercury. “You're lucky we came along. I wanted to go home. It was Lysander here who saw a deer pass this way." 

Suddenly Lupus was swinging and falling and strong arms caught him and cut away the ropes and he felt cool 
water on his face and was finally able to fully open his eyes. 

It wasn't a god. It was his tutor Aristo, ruddy from a day in the sun, with a brace of rabbits over his shoulder. 
speaking Greek to his short dark friend, then smiling at the expression on Lupus’s face and now laughing with his 


white teeth as he carried Lupus home. 


Flavia sat on the sun-warmed pavement with her feet in a Roman gutter and sobbed. Nubia crouched beside her and 
patted her back. Caudex, still holding their bags, looked stupidly at the litter-bearer. 

‘Forty sestercii,' repeated the bearer, with a glance at his friend. 

Flavia looked up at him with red eyes. “How can it be forty sestercii? she said through her tears. "That's twice as 
much as the fare from Ostia.” 

“She's right," said a voice behind Flavia. “You'll take ten sestercii and no more. Or I'll have to mention it to 
Senator Cornix.’ The voice was light and confident, with a Greek accent, like Aristo’s. 

Flavia looked over her shoulder, The sky-blue doors of the house stood open and a smiling man in a lavender 
tunic stepped forward. He winked at Flavia as he handed the litter-bearer something. Flavia heard the clink of coins. 

‘Off you go now, boys,” said the man in lavender, flapping his hand dismissively. The bearers glanced at each 
other, nodded and took their empty litter back the way they had come. 

The smiling man turned to Flavia and extended a hand. ‘Up you get, Miss Flavia,’ he said. ‘I have to apologise 
for Bulbus. He's a good doorkeeper but he's as stupid as an onion. A very small onion,’ 

Flavia laughed through her tears and took his hand, which was covered in rings. He pulled her gently to her feet. 

He was not much taller than she was, slim and dark, and his bright black eyes were lined with kohl. She liked 
him at once. 


‘My name is Sisyphus.’ He bent his head politely. “Your uncle's secretary. 1 am certain that Senator Cornix and 
the Lady Cynthia would want to extend the hospitality of their home to a relative, even in their absence. Do please 


come in." 


Aristo was furious. 

Lupus had never seen him so angry. 

‘I leave them alone for a few hours and what happens?’ he yelled at Miriam, who was bending over Lupus, 
spooning soup into his cracked mouth. 

“This one runs off and gets himself caught in a boar trap, Jonathan disappears, apparently to Rome, and then 
Flavia and Nubia charge off after him! Do you realise Captain Geminus will hold me responsible if anything 
happens to them? He could take me to court, have me sent to the mines of Sicily. Or worse. Dear Apollo!" 

Miriam looked up at him with tear-filled eyes. 

“Oh, I'm sorry, Miriam,’ said Aristo. He started to reach out a hand to pat her shoulder and then let it drop to his 
side. Lupus knew Aristo was still in love with Miriam, even though she was betrothed to Flavia's uncle. 

*I didn't mean to make you cry,’ said Aristo. 

‘It's not you,” said Miriam. ‘It's father. I'm worried about him." 

“Don't worry,” said Aristo, and this time he did touch her very briefly on the shoulder. ‘It’s late now and the 
basilica will be closed, but I'll go first thing tomorrow morning and see how your father is doing.” Aristo turned and 
looked at Lupus, and his expression softened. “And if you're feeling better tomorrow, Lupus, you can come with 
me. 


The squalid room was filled with the deep purple gloom of dusk by the time Simeon returned, He held a sputtering 
oil lamp in one hand and two flat circular loaves in another. He set the lamp on the window ledge and turned to look 
down at Jonathan. 

“What are you doing cowering in the corner?” he asked in his deep voice. 

‘I'm sure that crack wasn't here when we arrived,’ said Jonathan. ‘I think the whole ceiling is going to come 
down on us." 

Simeon looked up and studied the ceiling. “Very possibly,’ he said. ‘But if it does there's nothing we can do 
about it. Here. You may as well die on a full stomach.’ He tossed Jonathan one of the loaves. Despite himself, 
Jonathan grinned. 

“That's better,’ said Simeon. He eased something off his shoulders and onto the bed. It was a long cloth case with 
a leather carrying strap, 

“What's that?” said Jonathan, tearing a piece from his loaf as he moved out of the dark corner. 

‘It's a key. Our key to the Imperial Palace.’ Simeon undid several ties on one side of the case and pulled out a 
wooden instrument with four strings. It looked like a lyre, but it was longer and thinner with a bulbous sound box. 
*My real instrument is the psaltery.' said Simeon, ‘but this will have to do.’ He gave it an experimental strum. The 
notes were rich and very deep. 

Simeon sat on the edge of his bed and tuned the strings for a moment. “How's the bread?” he asked, as he twisted 
one of the wooden pegs. 

“Not bad,’ admitted Jonathan. “It's rye and aniseed. Here." He stood and broke off a piece and handed it to his 
uncle and sat down again on his own bed. 

Simeon grunted his thanks and ate the bread as he strummed and tuned. Finally he kicked off his sandals and 
settled the bulb of the instrument between the soles of his bare feet. Then he began to play. 


“You're Myrtilla's daughter, is that right?" 

Flavia looked up from her bowl of cold, solidified black bean soup and nodded, 

“Thought so," said Sisyphus. and handed Flavia two small ceramic jars. ‘Sprinkle some oil and vinegar on your 
soup; it makes it taste much better." 

Flavia did so and took another mouthful, 

‘I believe I met your mother once,’ he said. “Lady Cynthia’s younger sister, the one who married a sea captain. Is 
that right?" 

Flavia nodded. 

“That's why I've never seen you here before,’ said Sisyphus. “My mistress Cynthia and your father fell out 
several years ago. didn't they?" 

“Yes,” said Flavia, digging her spoon in again, *I don't think my aunt likes pater very much.” 

“Well” said Sisyphus, ‘I only met your mother the once, but I remember she was lovely, You have her nose and 
mouth, I think.” 

‘Thank you,’ said Flavia. “And thank you for taking us in. And for the bath and the room and this soup. Its 
delicious.” 

‘I told you the oil and vinegar would transform it.’ 

Flavia and Nubia had bathed in a small cold plunge and put on fresh clothes. Now they were dining in a 
courtyard beneath a grape arbour. At the wooden table sat Sisyphus, Bulbus, Caudex and a silent female slave 
named Niobe who was the cook and housekeeper. It was dusk, and moths fluttered round a dozen oil-lamps hanging 
among the vine leaves. 

"And you're Nubia? Flavia’s slave girl?’ asked Sisyphus. 

Nubia nodded. 

‘She used to be my slave girl,’ said Flavia, “but last month I set her free. Now Nubia's my , . , friend.” 

*] utterly approve,’ said Sisyphus. *I hope to earn my freedom one day, too.” He dabbed his mouth with a napkin 
and frowned at Caudex, who had already finished his soup and was wiping the clay bow! with a hunk of caraway 
seed bread. “Tell me, Miss Flavia, why have you made this sudden trip to Rome?" 

“Well, our friend Jonathan is Jewish and his mother Susannah died in the destruction of Jerusalem and he blames 
himself for some reason. But he might have found out that there are lots of Jewish women— 

*—in Titus's palace?” Sisyphus finished her sentence. 

‘Exactly!’ cried Flavia. ‘I think he wants to ask them about his mother.’ Suddenly she frowned. “How did you 
know there are Jewish slaves in the palace?” 

Sisyphus shrugged. ‘Everyone knows that Titus’s palace is full of beautiful Jewish slaves. They were his gift to 
Berenice." 

“Who? 

“My dear girl.’ Sisyphus put down his spoon and widened his kohl-rimmed eyes at her. “Don't tell me you've 
never heard of Queen Berenice?" 


SCROLL XI 





Is a dark room in a Roman apartment block, Jonathan's uncle Simeon thumbed the deepest string of the instrument. 

It was a note so deep that Jonathan did not so much hear it as feel it reverberate on the bone above his heart. 
Simeon pulled the string again and again until it was a beat, low and steady. Presently his other hand began to pluck 
the thinner strings and a melody flowed above the beat. 

Then his uncle began to sing. 

Once, Jonathan had felt the thick brown pelt of a mink. Simeon’s voice was as soft and rich as that pelt. He sang 
ofa weeping willow tree and a river but Jonathan was scarcely aware ofthe words. He closed his eyes. 

Everything was strange. The sounds outside his head, the feelings inside his heart, the smells and textures of 
Rome. But the music carried him away from all that. He felt that if he could learn to play this strange deep lyre it 
would heal his pain. Or at least bring some relief. 

After a time the song ended, and Jonathan opened his eyes to find his uncle looking at him with raised eyebrows. 

“What's that instrument called?” said Jonathan huskily. 

‘It’s a bass lyre. Some people call it a barbiton. This is the Syrian model. Do you like it?’ 

Jonathan nodded. “Will you teach me to play it?" 

Simeon smiled and Jonathan realised he had never seen his uncle smile before, Some of Simeon’s teeth were 
missing but the smile transformed his face so delightfully that Jonathan had to laugh. 

Then Simeon laughed, too, and tossed him something jingly. It was a small tambourine. 

‘Let's see if you can keep a beat first,” he said, and began his next song. 


“My dears, the story of Titus and Berenice is terribly romantic.’ Sisyphus leant back in his chair and took a sip of 
wine. A lamp hanging among the vine leaves illuminated one side of his face dramatically and made his dark eyes 
liquid and mysterious. 

“Berenice was a beautiful Jewish queen,” he began. ‘She met Titus in Judaea, the year before he took Jerusalem. 
He was a handsome commander in his prime and she a beautiful widow, They were attracted to each other like . . . 
those moths to the flame. They fell passionately in love. Despite the fact that she was nearly forty and he was only 
twenty-eight. Despite the fact that she believed in one god and he in many. Despite the fact that she was a Jewish 
subject and he a Roman conqueror.’ 

Sisyphus closed his eyes. 

*] saw her once here in Rome, about five years ago. She must have been at least forty-five but she was glorious! 
Sensuous lips, eyes like emeralds, and jet black tresses tied up with ropes of seed pearls. Her skin was silky smooth 
and honey-coloured.” He opened his eyes again. “They say she kept it soft by bathing in milk and aloes, like 
Cleopatra.’ 

“Milk?” repeated Caudex thickly. He was listening as intently as the girls. 

Sisyphus nodded, “What banquets they had!" he sighed. “Titus lived it up in his palace on the Palatine as if he 
were already Emperor and Berenice his Empress. Meanwhile, the real Emperor, Vespasian, lived in a modest home 


in the Gardens of Sallust.* He shook his head. “It couldn't last. As long as Titus was merely co-ruler with his father, 
the senate could ignore his eastern lover, but as soon as Vespasian’s health got worse and it looked as if Titus might 
become Emperor . . .’ Sisyphus leaned back and poured himself another glass of spiced wine. 

“What? said Flavia and Nubia together. 

‘I'm a Greek,” said Sisyphus, “We're not afraid of strong women, But the Romans, They suspect and fear a 
woman with power. Especially one from the East.’ 

He leaned forward and lowered his voice dramatically, “The Senate forced Titus to choose between the great 
love of his life.’ Sisyphus held up one cupped hand. ‘and their political support.’ He held up the other, and looked 
from hand to hand sadly, as if weighing two difficult choices. 

“What does he choose?’ asked Nubia, gripping Flavia's hand beneath the table. 

“He's a Roman!” Sisyphus dropped his hands and puffed his cheeks dismissively. “Of course he chose power 
over love. He told her she had to leave Rome.” 

The girls sat back, disappointed, and Caudex made an odd clucking sound. 

“But it was a difficult choice.’ Sisyphus nodded slowly. ‘They say Titus wept when he sent Berenice away, and 
that she wept as she went. They also say . . .' Here he leaned forward again *. . . that he promised to recall her and 
make her Empress as soon as the Mule-Driver died.’ 

“Who is the Mule-Driver?’ asked Nubia. 

‘Vespasian, of course. The old Emperor. So when Berenice left six months ago, she only took two of her many 
slaves, only one chest of clothing. and she only went as far as Athens. She expected to be called back very soon, you 
see.” 

‘How many slaves did she have?’ asked Flavia, 

*Hundreds. All high-born Jewish women. They were Titus's gift to her, She also made Titus promise to be kind 
to all the male Jewish slaves in Rome." 

Flavia frowned. ‘But our cart-driver said that Titus put thousands of the male slaves to work on the new 
amphitheatre.” 

‘Pah!” Sisyphus blew out his cheeks again. “Of course they work: they're slaves. But they're well fed and their 
quarters quite comfortable. And do you know where Berenice’s women live?” 

The girls and Caudex shook their heads. 

‘In Nero's Golden House!’ 

‘Oh!’ breathed Flavia and Nubia and Caudex. 

After a moment of reverent silence Nubia meekly asked, “What is Nero's Golden House?’ 

‘After the great fire here fifteen years ago Nero built the most amazing palace on the ashes. It covered three hills. 
There were gardens, vineyards, woods, even a lake. He made Rome his villa, the Palatine Hill his atrium, and the 
huge lake his impluvium. The people hated him for it.” 

“Now I remember!’ cried Flavia. ‘Pliny mentions the Golden House in his Natural History, doesn't he? It was 
made of pure gold.” 

“Almost,” said Sisyphus. “The rooms were decorated with ivory. marble, silk and gold." He made a dismissive 
gesture. ‘Of course, Vespasian stripped most of that away and built his new amphitheatre on the site of the lake. But 
they say the Golden House still bears traces of its former glory, with scenes from Greek mythology painted on 
almost every wall, and gem-encrusted fountains and hidden corridors . . .’ 

‘And that’s where the Jewish women are?’ asked Flavia. 

Sisyphus nodded. “They're somewhere in it. Not sure exactly where.” 

“How would a person get in there?’ said Flavia casually, picking a caraway seed from the table and crunching it 


between her teeth. 

Sisyphus gave her a sharp look. ‘My dear. they wouldn't.’ he said. ‘Unless possibly they were one of the 
Emperor’s slaves, and a child or a eunuch at that.” 

He yawned and stretched luxuriously. ‘Oh dear, past my bedtime. Yours too, I'd wager, I'll show you to your 
rooms. You girls don’t mind sharing, do you?’ 

Flavia shook her head and Nubia said, “What is happening to Berenice now? The Mule-Driver is dead, yes?’ 

“Yes, indeed.’ Sisyphus pushed back his chair and rose to his feet. ‘Vespasian died almost three months ago." 

*And is Berenice coming back to the Titus?” 

“Yes and no,” said Sisyphus with a smile. “There's another story there. and a mystery as well. But I'm afraid it 
will haye to wait until tomorrow.” 


Early the next morning in the port of Ostia, before dawn had tinted the sky, Lupus rose, slipped on his best sea-green 
tunic and made his way stiffly downstairs to the fountain, Aristo had insisted that Lupus and Miriam sleep at 
Flavia’s house. ‘I don't want any more of you to go missing,’ he had grumbled. 

Now Lupus stood beside Flavia’s fountain and scrubbed his face, neck and hands as best he could. He wet his 
hair and slicked it back with his fine-toothed wooden comb. Then he sat on the marble bench and waited. 

Scuto and the puppies swarmed round him, wagging their tails and pawing his knees, pleading to be taken for a 
walk. Lupus ignored them. Even when Tigris fetched his new leather collar and dropped it hopefully on the bench, 
Lupus only scratched him behind the ear. 

When Aristo came downstairs and saw Lupus waiting meekly for him, he smiled and gave the boy a nod, 
Without a word they left the house and made their way into town. 

At the southern end of the forum. near the Temple of Rome and Augustus, was the basilica, a large brick 
building faced with marble and surrounded by columns. The law court occupied the spacious ground floor, with 
offices on the first floor and prison cells at the back. 

A group of men, most of them wearing togas, had already gathered outside. Because they were all waiting to see 
different clerks and officials, the queue moved quickly. Lupus and Aristo saw the magistrate within the hour. A slave 
led them up.a narrow marble staircase and along a gallery overlooking the law court below. 

Bato’s office was the next to last on the right: a small, bright room with an arched, west-facing window. The 
young magistrate sat in front of this window. writing at a table covered with wax tablets and scrolls, On the floor 
beside him were more scrolls in baskets. Lupus noticed a small personal shrine to Hercules in one corner of the 
office. 

‘How can I help you?’ Bato glanced up briefly, then continued making notes on a piece of papyrus. There was no 
chair for visitors. Lupus stood beside Aristo on the other side of the table. 

‘I am Aristo, son of Diogenes of Corinth, tutor and secretary in the house of Marcus Flavius Geminus. We've 
come to inquire about Captain Geminus’s neighbour, a certain Mordecai ben Ezra.” 

Bato looked up. “Oh, yes. The Jew, I’m afraid he's being held on charges of conspiracy. The evidence indicates 
he was harbouring a known assassin. We believe he’s involved in a plot against the Emperor's life.’ 

“Impossible,” said Aristo. “He's a doctor. A healer. In fact, the Emperor recently praised him for helping the 
victims of Vesuvius. And Simeon couldn't be an assassin. He's Doctor ben Ezra's brother-in-law. Simeon’s sister 
was Mordecai's wife,’ he explained. 

Bato gave Aristo a steady look. ‘I know what a brother-in-law is,” he said dryly. ‘Do you know what a sica is?” 

Aristo frowned. *What?’ 

Bato leaned back in his chair. ‘I visited the doctor the day before yesterday because I was concerned about his 
safety, | thought he might be the assassin’s target. It never occurred to me he could be the assassin’s accomplice. 


Yesterday, however, more information came to light. It seems there are at least three assassins on their way from 
Corinth. One was sighted four days ago in Rhegium. A third was seen yesterday, coming off a ship in Puteoli. All are 
Jewish. All — we presume — intend to kill the Emperor. And Simeon is one of them." 

Lupus and Aristo exchanged glances. 

Bato tapped the end of his pen on his bottom teeth. “Tell me, Aristo son of Diogenes, have you ever heard of the 
Jewish revolt?” 

“Of course,” said Aristo. ‘It led to the destruction of Jerusalem.’ 

Bato nodded. ‘When the Jewish revolt began fifteen years ago. a dangerous new kind of rebel came to our 
attention. These men were Zealots, fanatically religious, refusing to accept Roman rule. They carried curved daggers 
hidden in their belts or cloaks. 1 managed to acquire one a few years ago.’ 

Bato rose and moved over to a small chest near his personal shrine. He lifted the lid and took out a dagger about 
the length of a man’s hand, It was shaped like a sickle, with a razor sharp edge. 

‘This is a sica,' he said, walking back to his desk. ‘Do you see how thin the blade is, and how sharp the point? 
No, don't touch it, boy!” 

Bato raised the knife out of Lupus's reach and continued. ‘A swift cut at the back of the neck like this,’ Bato 
flicked the Knife, “severs the spinal cord and causes instant, silent death. By the time those around the victim realise 
what's happened, the killer has melted into the crowd.” 

Aristo and Lupus exchanged glances. 

“At first,’ said Bato, resuming his seat, ‘the sicarii — as these knife-men were known — only killed Jewish traitors 
and so-called Roman oppressors. Later, people began to seek them out and pay them to kill their personal enemies. 
And once they could be bought. they were no longer freedom-fighters, but mere assassins.” Bato's lip curled as he 
pronounced the final word. 

“Most of them died in the destruction of Jerusalem and the siege of Masada, but a few survived. Their names are 
on our most-wanted list; they are enemies of the Emperor. Simeon may be the doctor’s brother-in-law. but I can 
assure you, he is also an assassin.” 


SCROLL XII 





Lagos and Aristo emerged from the cool interior of Ostia's basilica and stepped into the heat and noise of the 
central forum on a busy morning. Bato had refused to set Mordecai free on bail. He had also refused to let them see 
Mordecai. He had even refused to let them give Mordecai a message. 

Deep in thought, Aristo automatically turned for Green Fountain Street. Lupus brought him up short by gripping 
the hem of his tunic. 

‘What? Aristo frowned. 

Lupus tipped his head to the right and started towards the back of the basilica. Aristo sighed and followed him 
between the basilica’s western wall and the temple of Venus, a space so narrow that sunlight never reached it. 

‘Ugh! said Aristo. “It stinks here. Can't people use the public latrines?’ 

Lupus ignored him and continued down the passage until he reached several small square openings in the thick 
brick wall. 

“What's this?’ Aristo frowned. 

Lupus pulled out his wax tablet and scribbled: 


WINDOWS FOR PRISON 


‘Can he hear me if I talk?’ 

Lupus nodded, 

‘How do you know?’ 

Lupus made bug eyes at Aristo. The meaning was clear: Not now; I'll tell you later! 

Aristo put his mouth to one of the gaps, 

‘Mordecai? Can you hear me? It's Aristo.” 

There was no reply. 

“Mordecai?' Aristo spoke a little louder, 

Suddenly they heard an accented voice. ‘Aristo? Is it you?" 

“Yes. I'm here with Lupus. Are you all right?" 

There was a moment's silence. Then: ‘It could be worse.’ 

‘Mordecai. We've just seen Bato. Is it possible your brother-in-law Simeon is an assassin?’ 

There was another long pause. 

"Many years ago,’ came Mordecai's voice, "when Simeon was young, he joined the sicarii for a time. But he told 
me he'd reformed and . - . Now I may have put my family in danger. Are Miriam and Jonathan all right?’ 

Aristo and Lupus looked at one another. There was no point adding to Mordecai’s worries. 

“Yes,” said Aristo. “They're worried about you, but they're both fine.” 

‘Good.’ Mordecai's voice sounded tired. 

‘Mordecai. Is there anything we can do? Anything we can get you?’ 


“No. Yes! If you should see Simeon, tell him to make himself known to the authorities. That is, if he's innocent.” 
‘I understand,’ said Aristo. “Anything else?’ 

‘I could do with a wax tablet. Oh, and some of the Egyptian balm for my cellmate. He's injured." 
“You're not alone?’ 

‘No . , . there's another prisoner in here with me. He's wounded.” 

Lupus held up one of his wax tablets — he always carried at least two — and Aristo nodded. 
‘Mordecai. We're going to drop a tablet through the airhole now. Can you catch it?" 

‘I'm ready." 

Lupus stood on tiptoe and pushed his spare tablet through the opening. 

‘Thank you. I’ve got it,’ Lupus heard Mordecai say. 

“We'll bring you the balm as soon as we can.” 

‘Clean strips of linen, too, if you can find them." 

‘Of course. Take care, Mordecai.’ 

“Shalom, Aristo. Shalom, Lupus." 


Flavia stepped out of the bedroom and stretched, Then she shivered with excitement. She was in Rome! It even felt 
different. Although it was not going to be as hot as the previous day, the early morning air was already warm. 
Humid, too. And there was a faint smell of meat roasting on charcoal: probably from the morning sacrifices. 

She looked round the tiny courtyard of the children’s wing. Seven bedrooms looked out onto what was little 
more than a light well. Splashing in the centre of this paved courtyard was an orange marble fountain. A few steps 
took her to this fountain and she splashed her face. Nubia joined her and they both drank from cupped hands. 

“Oh good! You're up,’ Sisyphus clapped his hands and stepped into the courtyard. He was wearing a leek-green 
tunic and matching leather ankle boots. ‘Let's go have our breakfast in the ivy pergola. It's the perfect place to plan 
our next move." 

“You're going to help us find Jonathan?’ Flavia looked at him in amazement. 

‘Of course.’ He winked at Nubia. ‘I haven't had this much fun in years. Much better than copying out the 
senator's speeches!’ 

He led them down a corridor, through a large atrium with a rainwater pool, and into the open space of a long 
inner garden, Although the garden was laid out with formal paths and knee-high hedges of box, it had become rather 
scruffy and overgrown. Flavia liked it: it looked lived-in. She noticed children's toys here and there: a leather ball, a 
wooden horse with one broken wheel, and a reed hoop. 

“How many children does my aunt have again?’ she asked. 

“Six last count,’ sighed Sisyphus, ‘or is it seven? | can never remember. Children don't interest me until they 
learn to speak intelligently. And some of them never do. 1 like Aulus Junior, though, He's about your age: twelve, 1 
believe.” 

‘Tm only just ten,’ admitted Flavia, 

“But my dear! You're so mature for ten. And terribly clever.” 

Suddenly he stopped. ‘Tell me. How old do you think I am?" He struck a pose with his hands on his slim hips 
and turned his face to show them his profile. 

Flavia and Nubia looked at each other in dismay. To Flavia he just looked old, like her father, but she knew 
adults always liked to be thought younger than they really were. 

‘Um,’ said Flavia, “twenty-five?” 

“Miss Flavia.” beamed Sisyphus, “you're my friend forever!’ He linked his arms into theirs and led them on 
down the path to a small arbour covered with thick ivy. They had to bend to enter and it took Flavia's eyes a moment 


to adjust. 

“Oh, it's wonderful,” she exclaimed as she looked around. 

Nubia nodded. ‘House of Green,’ she said. 

A wooden trellis was covered in glossy ivy, so that they seemed to stand inside a miniature house with an ivy 
ceiling and walls. It was deliciously cool and full of a deep green light. There was just enough room for a small 
wrought-iron table and a stone bench on either side. 

Breakfast was already laid out on the table: caraway seed bread, soft white goat's cheese and three cups of 
foaming black grape juice. And arranged carefully on a small silver plate were several sections of a pulpy fruit 
whose colour and scent Flavia recognised at once. 

‘Orange!’ She clapped her hands and looked up at Sisyphus with delight. 


“You and Lupus can't go to Rome,’ cried Miriam, ‘I'll be all alone!’ 

‘I’ve asked Alma to come and stay here with you,” said Aristo, ‘She'll bring the dogs with her.’ 

‘I want to come with you!’ said Miriam, tossing her dark curls and gazing defiantly at Aristo. 

She looked very beautiful. and Lupus could tell Aristo was tempted. He was about to let Aristo know it was a 
bad idea when the young Greek shook his head. 

"What if they release your father? And what if Captain Geminus retums from his travels? Or someone brings an 
important message?’ 

“You're right,’ Miriam turned away. “I just feel so useless!" 

“You're not useless," said Aristo. “You can help us. Rome's a big city. Flavia has probably gone to stay with her 
aunt, but we've no idea where Jonathan is. Just tell us anything that might help us determine where he might haye 
gone, and why.’ 

Miriam thought for a moment. ‘Ever since he smelled that lemon blossom perfume, he’s been depressed about 
mother’s death. Flavia told me he blames himself.’ 

*For your mother’s death? But surely he was just a baby when she died.” 

‘I know.’ 

“Anything else that might indicate where he's gone?’ asked Aristo. 

‘Uncle Simi left for Rome yesterday morning: so presumably they went together.” 

‘How do you know Jonathan went to Rome?’ 

“His message on this wax tablet. Oh, you won't be able to read it: it’s in Hebrew: “Gone to Rome” he says, and 


s 


then “Please .. ." and the rest of the wax melted, though it’s firm again now.’ 


Lupus picked up the red and blue tablet and examined it. 
Aristo shook his head, ‘If only we knew the rest of the message; it might help us find him. 
Lupus tugged the short sleeve of Aristo's tunic. 
“What, Lupus?’ 
TABLET IS NEW wrote Lupus on his own wax tablet. 
Miriam nodded. “That's right. Gaius gave it to Jonathan for his birthday the day before yesterday.’ 
CHEAP WAX continued Lupus. 


*Probably been mixed with some lard," said Aristo, “It happens.” 


STYLUS PUSHED THROUGH 


“What are you getting at, Lupus?’ 
MESSAGE UNDERNEATH? 


‘Of course!’ Aristo snapped his fingers. “Lupus, you're brilliant!” 

“What is it?" asked Miriam, 

‘This tablet.” said Aristo, ‘has only been used once and the wax was very soft. See where Jonathan's stylus 
pushed right through to the wood?’ 

"Yes" 

‘If he pushed hard to write the whole message he might have scratched the wood underneath—" 

“—so his message might still be there, under the wax which melted and then hardened again!" 

Lupus nodded vigorously. 

‘So if we melt the wax and pour it off—’ began Miriam. 

Aristo finished her thought: "—we might be able to read the message hidden underneath.’ 


| SCROLL XIII 





J onathan sat in the changing rooms of the Claudian Baths in Rome and waited. 

He had soaked and oiled and scraped himself and it was his turn to guard their things while his uncle bathed. 
Earlier, on the way to the baths, Simeon had bought them new tunics: cream linen with a black vertical stripe from 
each shoulder to hem. They also had the precious barbiton, and a money purse with the last of their coins. 

Jonathan had put on his new tunic. He had the money purse round his neck and the barbiton safe across his lap, 
so he closed his eyes. Because of all the wheeled traffic, their room had been noisier throughout the night than it had 
been during the day, It had been so noisy that when Simeon had made some remark, although he was only a few feet 
away on the second bed, Jonathan hadn't been able to hear him. He had barely slept and now he was exhausted. 

But he must have dozed off, because something startled him awake. A good-looking Roman stood in front of 
him. The man had a big head, dark blue eyes and quizzical eyebrows. He wore a cream tunic with a black bar from 
shoulder to hem. 

“Uncle Simeon?’ Jonathan blinked sleep from his eyes. 

Simeon nodded and rubbed his clean-shaven chin. ‘It’s amazing what a good shave can do.’ He shouldered the 
barbiton and looked down at Jonathan. 

‘Come on,’ he said, ‘Time for us to visit the Palatine.” 


Lupus pushed between Aristo and Miriam, eager to see what was happening on the kitchen hearth. 

‘Careful, Lupus.’ Aristo warned. “The coals are red hot.’ To Miriam he said, ‘Just melt the wax; make sure you 
don’t burn the wood.’ 

‘I know what I’m doing,’ said Miriam. ‘I cook every day.’ 

Chastened, Aristo was quiet for a moment. Then he said to Miriam, “You've changed. You used to be such a shy 
little thing.” 

‘I'm only shy with peopie I don't know.” Miriam turned her head and they looked at one another for several long 
moments. Finally, Lupus jabbed Aristo with his elbow. 

“What? Aristo scowled down at Lupus, 

Lupus pointed at the wax tablet, which was starting to smoke. 

‘It's burning,’ Aristo cried. 

“No, it’s not.’ Miriam calmly lifted the tablet off the heat with a pair of tongs and tipped it to one side. The liquid 
wax ran off it and was absorbed by the ashes of the hearth, Miriam replaced the tablet on the metal pan for a 
moment and then poured off the rest of the yellow wax. 

* can see marks,’ cried Aristo. 

Lupus nodded enthusiastically. 

“Let's take it out into the sunlight,’ said Miriam. 

The three of them hurried out into the garden courtyard and Miriam tipped the rectangle of wood until she found 
the right angle of light and shadow to make the marks clear. 


“Yes,” she said. “I think I can read it.’ 

“What does it say?” said Aristo. 

“Gone to Rome. Please ... don't worry. Simeon .. . is with me. He thinks... mother is... . alive and a slave in 
the Golden House . . . We will try to save her.” 

Miriam's face went pale. “But father always told us mother was dead,” she said slowly. ‘Simeon must have lied 
to Jonathan.’ She gripped Aristo's hand and looked up into his face. “Flavia was right: it’s some kind of trap,” she 
said. “You've got to help Jonathan!” 


‘Jonathan,’ said Simeon, ‘are you sure you want to do this? You don't have to come in with me. You can wait back at 
our rented room until I come out. Jf T come out.” 

They stood by a fountain in the dappled shade of the umbrella pines on the Palatine Hill. Beside them, two 
marble sea nymphs poured splashing water from carved shells into a granite basin. 

Jonathan pulled his new cream-coloured tunic away from his perspiring body. It had been a stiff climb up the 
Palatine Hill. He was wheezing, too. 

“Just tell me again,” he said. 

Simeon turned his head and looked straight into Jonathan's eyes. 

‘I believe," he said, “that your mother is still alive and a slave in the Golden House.’ 

Jonathan gazed back into his uncle's blue eyes and then nodded, 

‘Then I'll come in with you.’ 

‘First you should know the full extent of my mission.’ 

"All right.” Jonathan sat on the cool granite edge of the fountain and waited. 

“Three assassins,’ said Simeon, “have been sent from Corinth to the Palace of Titus.” 

‘Three?’ said Jonathan. 

Simeon nodded and reached into his leather belt. From a hidden slit he pulled out a curved dagger. 

Three." he repeated, ‘and I am one of them.” 
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; Ticas and Berenice,’ said Sisyphus. "were very wicked people. Before they met one another. And after.’ 

“What were they doing?’ asked Nubia. Although breakfast was over and the plates cleared away. they lingered in 
the green coolness of the ivy pergola. 

‘My dears, you don't need to know the gruesome details. Suffice it to say the people of Rome called them “Nero 
and Poppaea”.* 

Flavia gasped. 

Nubia frowned. ‘What is Neronpopeye?’ 

‘Nero was an evil Emperor,’ said Flavia, ‘Poppaca was his girlfriend. 1 know because pater told me some of the 
things they did, They were horrible.’ 


Sitting on the edge of the splashing fountain in the cool shade of the Palatine Hill, Jonathan grew pale as Simeon 
explained his mission. 

‘If they catch us before we reach the Emperor,” his uncle concluded, ‘they may very well torture us, And 
afterwards they will certainly kill me, probably by crucifixion. You will most likely be enslaved. Are you still 
willing to come with me?" 

Jonathan nodded and tried to speak, but his throat was suddenly too dry. He scooped up a handful of water from 
the fountain behind him and turned back in time to see Simeon toss the curved dagger underneath a myrtle bush and 
kick a thin layer of pine needles and dust over it. 

‘If they found that knife on me,’ explained Simeon, *1 would be hanging from a cross before 1 could blink. Now 
our only weapons will be our wits.’ He stood up and slung the barbiton over his shoulder. 

Jonathan stood too. His heart thumped and he felt sick. 

‘Nervous?’ His uncle looked down at him. 

Jonathan nodded. 

*Don't worry,’ said Simeon. “The guards won't think it odd, Anyone about to perform for the most powerful man 
in the Roman Empire would be nervous.’ 


‘But my dears, let me tell you." Sisyphus leaned forward. ‘Since he became Emperor three months ago, the most 
remarkable change has come over Titus. He is completely reformed. For example. You’ ve heard of Vesuvius?” 

Flavia and Nubia glanced at each other. 

‘The volcano,’ said Flavia. 

‘Precisely. A terrible disaster. Thousands left ruined and homeless. And do you know what Titus did? The man 
we all thought would tax us to death in order to pay for his orgies?’ Sisyphus slapped his thigh and sat back on the 
bench. “He used his own money to help the survivors!’ 

‘Amazing, said Flavia. 

‘Quite.’ said Sisyphus. “You can be certain a man has had a real change of heart when he opens his coin purse.” 


‘And you don’t think he was just pretending to be good, to get the senators to like him?’ asked Flavia. 

“And for making the other people to like him?’ added Nubia. 

‘Some people think that. But 1 don't. Let me tell you why 1 think Titus has really changed. Within a week of his 
father’s death Berenice hurried back from Athens, ready to be Poppaea to his Nero. But do you know what 
happened?” 

Flavia and Nubia shook their heads, 

“He sent her away again! He had complete power. Could have made her his queen. Could even have kept her as 
his secret girlfriend. But he sent her away for the second time without even seeing her! Something has happened to 
him. 1 tell you, the man has changed.” 

There was an urgent snipping noise outside the ivy pergola and Flavia pushed her head out. 

*Caudex!" she said. “What are you doing out there?" 

‘Just trimming the ivy.’ The big slave blushed and looked down at his feet. “And 1 wanted to hear the rest of the 
story.’ 


Somewhere on the Palatine Hill, slaves were building an extension to the already vast palace. Jonathan could hear 
the faint sounds of hammer, saw and workmen shouting. But here by the slaves’ entrance it was peaceful, with only 
the twitter of birds and a slight breeze rustling the leaves. There was a shady porch, with cool marble benches and 
columns. Two soldiers stood guard, one either side of the double doors, but they kept a discreet distance. 

A door slave had gone to find his superior. 

‘Remember,’ Simeon told Jonathan as they waited for the steward, ‘just bang the tambourine as you did last 
night; you'll be fine.’ 

Jonathan nodded and told himself this was his chance to make things right. 

Presently a tall man with grizzled hair appeared in the open doorway, He had a large nose and bushy eyebrows. 

“Good morning.’ Simeon's voice was as deep and sweet as the barbiton. “We're travelling musicians. We've 
come to play for the Emperor.’ 

‘I'm sorry.’ said the steward in a well-educated voice. "We aren't allowing any strangers into the palace at the 
moment.’ 

“But I thought the Emperor enjoyed listening to new music,’ said Simeon. 

‘Ordinarily. he does. But security is tight at the moment. I'm afraid it's impossible to gain access to the palace.’ 

Simeon turned away and then back. Things were obviously not going as he'd planned. 

‘Is it possible to speak to someone named Agathus?” he asked. 

The door-slave looked from Simeon to Jonathan and then back. ‘I am Agathus,’ he said slowly. 

Simeon glanced at the soldiers standing guard nearby. Casually, with the tip of his new sandal, he traced a 
symbol on the dusty threshold of the porch. Before Jonathan could see it, he scuffed it out. 

But Agathus had seen it. He looked up at Simeon from under his bushy eyebrows and then nodded. 

“There may be a way...’ 


*So how do we know whether Jonathan has been able to get into the Golden House?’ Flavia asked Sisyphus, 

‘I've been thinking about that.’ Sisyphus’s dark eyes gleamed. "We have to come at this problem from a different 
direction.’ 

“What do you mean?” said Flavia. 

"We could waste valuable time merely trying to find out if Jonathan’s been able to get in. 1 think we should 


assume he has been successful, and try to find out how we can get in to the part of the Golden House where the 
Jewish slaves are kept." 

‘So you think we should learn more about the Golden House,” said Flavia slowly. ‘Like whether there are any 
secret corridors or tunnels.’ 

“My dear, if Nero built it, there are bound to be secret corridors and tunnels. We just need to find out where they 


are. 
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urry, Lupus! The cart's leaving. 

Lupus looked up and down Ostia’s main street. He could hear Aristo but he couldn't see him. He had just been 
approaching the mule-driver's fountain when he heard his tutor's voice calling. 

“Quickly!” cried Aristo again. *P ve saved you a place.” 

Then Lupus saw the cart. It was already moving into the shade beneath the arch of the Roman Gate up ahead. 
Lupus sprinted down the Decumanus Maximus, his sandals slapping the hot white paving stones. He dodged two 
giggling women with papyrus parasols and a carpenter carrying planks of wood, He nearly knocked over a slave 
carrying a jar of urine to the fullers, 

Lupus ran past the columned shop-fronts on his left and the long water trough on his right and charged through 
the Roman Gate with its laughing soldiers. He emerged into the hot sunlight again and reached out to grasp Aristo’s 
extended hand. Then he felt himself lifted up and onto the hard, wooden bench. The other men in the cart grinned at 
him. The driver — who'd been going slow — gave him a wink over his shoulder before turning back to flick his whip 
at the mules. 

‘Did you give Mordecai the balm?’ asked Aristo in a low voice. 

Lupus nodded, then tumed to watch the white marble arch of Ostia’s main gate grow smaller and smaller. 


He was going to see Rome at last. 


In an inner room of the Imperial Palace on the Palatine Hill a dough-faced man with greasy black hair was 
interviewing Simeon and Jonathan. 

‘My name is Harmonius,” he said. *Agathus has recommended you but I want to satisfy myself that you are 
genuine. And the only way I can do that is to audition you. We're on alert against a possible assassination attempt, 
but the Emperor’s headaches have been particularly bad. Music is one of the few things that gives him any relief. If 
your music can help him, then your reward will be great.’ He folded his arms. “But first you must show me whether 
you are real musicians or merely impostors.’ 


‘There it is.’ Sisyphus stood beside Lady Cynthia's private litter with his hands on his hips and squinted up at an 
enormous structure. "The eighth wonder of the world.’ 

Flavia and Nubia leaned out of the litter and gasped at the sight of a huge oval building, white against the 
turquoise sky above Rome. 

*Bulbus. Caudex. Have a little rest,’ said Sisyphus. 

The two door-slaves set the litter onto the hot paving stones and helped Flavia and Nubia out. 

“It’s the biggest building I've ever seen,’ said Flavia tipping her head back and shading her eyes. “It’s colossal!’ 

“What is it?” asked Nubia. 

‘It's Vespasian's new amphitheatre,’ said Sisyphus. ‘When it opens in a few months there'll be gladiatorial 
fights, sea battles, beast hunts . . .” 


“What is that twigs all over it?’ asked Nubia. 

‘Scaffolding.’ 

“What are they doing?” asked Flavia. “Painting it?" 

Sisyphus shook his head. “They’re covering it with stucco, a type of plaster. They mix it with marble dust so that 
it sparkles like the real thing. When they've finished,’ he said, “the entire amphitheatre will look as if it's made of 
solid marble. Then they'll paint it and put statues in the niches.” 

Flavia glanced at Sisyphus, “There must be hundreds of slaves working on it,’ she said. 

‘Thousands, my dear. Simply thousands. And almost every one of them a captive from Judaea, brought back by 
our illustrious Emperor Titus, ' 


By the end of Simeon's second song, two dozen slaves. scribes and soldiers of the Imperial Palace had crowded into 
the wide doorway to listen to the music. As the last note died away. they all broke into spontaneous applause. 

Harmonius passed a handkerchief across his eyes. ‘Extraordinary.’ he whispered, *1 have never heard anything 
quite like that, Sir, you are an artist.’ 

Simeon bowed his big head modestly, and Jonathan breathed a secret sigh of relief. 

“The Emperor has an official engagement this evening.’ continued Harmonius, ‘but his younger brother 
Domitian is having a small dinner party here in the palace, and I'm sure he would pay you just as well, Then you 
can perform for the Emperor tomorrow.’ Harmonius stood. ‘Now, if you would both like to rest and prepare 


yourselves, I will show you to your rooms.’ 


“Of course, there's more than one forum in Rome,’ said Sisyphus. helping Flavia and Nubia down from the litter a 
second time. ‘But when people say the Roman Forum, this is the one they mean,’ 

Flavia gazed open-mouthed at the buildings towering around them. She had never seen so many columns in one 
place. Somehow, she'd always imagined the Roman forum would be of pure white marble, but the roofs were red 
tile, almost all the statues were brightly painted, and there were dazzling touches of gold on most of the buildings. 

Something else was not as she’d imagined. Apart from a few slaves going about their business and a boy driving 
a flock of goats between two temples, the forum was almost deserted. 

‘It's so empty,’ she said. ‘I thought it would be crowded with people.” 

Sisyphus nodded. ‘It usually is,” he said, *but listen.” 

The girls stood very still; Caudex and Bulbus, too. At first they could only hear the soft clanking of the goat bells 
growing fainter and fainter. Then they heard a muffled roar. 

‘I am hearing that earlier,” said Nubia. 

‘It’s coming from the Circus Maximus," said Sisyphus. “Just the other side of this hill, which is the Palatine, of 
course. The races are under way, That's the sound of a quarter of a million people cheering for their teams.’ 

Flavia gasped. *A quarter of a million?’ 

Sisyphus nodded. “That's why Rome feels so empty. It's the Ludi Romani." 

Nubia frowned. "What is the loo dee ro ma nee?’ 

"A twelve-day festival to Jupiter. With chariot races every day. That's where all the Romans are. Can't stand the 
races myself. All that noise, dust and heat. 1 much prefer a good comedy by Plautus. Or a musical recital. Now have 
a look behind you." 

‘Great Neptune's beard!’ exclaimed Nubia. 

Flavia shrieked: “What is THAT? 

Behind them towered an enormous gold statue of a nude man. It was almost as tall as the huge new amphitheatre 
which stood behind it. 


‘It's the sun god.’ 

‘It doesn't look like the sun god,’ Flavia squinted at the statue. 

*You're absolutely right, my dear, it’s not.’ he hissed. ‘It’s actually a portrait of Nero which he erected to 
himself. But no Roman will give him the satisfaction of acknowledging that, Vespasian put some rays on his head 
and now we all call it the sun god.” 

‘He looks like a big pudgy bully.’ 

‘Yes,’ murmured Sisyphus. ‘It is an excellent likeness. Anyway," he continued, “Here's me.’ He gestured at a 
marble building with greyish green columns and bronze doors, “The plans of the Golden House should be in there. 
They'll let me in because I work for Senator Comix. But you won't be allowed.” 

“What shall we do, then?’ said Flavia. 

‘Thought of that already,’ said Sisyphus. ‘Bulbus, take the girls to Lady Cynthia's baths. You and Caudex wait 
outside.’ 

He turned to Flavia and Nubia. *You’re going to enjoy one of the great pleasures of Rome.” he said. “A day at the 
baths. Have a manicure. Or a massage. Get your hair done. Just tell them you are Lady Cynthia’s niece and put it on 
her account. I'll see you back at the house by the eleventh hour. Hopefully with some useful information,’ 


It was mid-afternoon of the same day when Harmonius led Jonathan and Simeon to the private dining room of the 
Emperor's younger brother. Domitian and his guests were just finishing their first course when Jonathan and his 
uncle passed between pink columns to a low platform facing the diners. 

Fifteen guests reclined on five couches, eating peppered wedges of a strange orange fruit which Jonathan had 
never seen before. It was still early, only the ninth hour. Outside, the city of Rome was sweltering. But the summer 
triclinium of the Imperial Palace was a cool oasis of greens and pinks. Across the entire back wall a sheet of glassy 
water hissed into a trough of pink marble. Potted palms and gardenias provided colour and fragrance. while six 
Egyptian slave-girls created a breeze by waving peacock-feather fans. 

Jonathan recognised Domitian at once. He was a slimmer version of his older brother, but where Titus’s hair was 
sandy, Domitian’s was brown. He was stretched out on the central couch, between a bearded man and a lovely red- 
headed woman, 

The woman was laughing throatily at something Domitian had said. Jonathan supposed she thought him 
handsome. He had curly hair and large brown eyes, but Jonathan didn't like his smirk. 

When Simeon had settled the barbiton between his feet, he glanced over at Harmonius, who raised his eyebrows 
and nodded, 

Simeon bowed his head for a moment, then found the beat of his heart on the deepest string. Gradually the diners 
grew silent. After a moment, Jonathan echoed the beat on his tambourine, damping it somewhat to make the 
instrument resonate more than jingle. Then Simeon added the melody and finally the words. 

Jonathan didn’t have to look at the diners to know they were moved. He felt a kind of stillness within the room. 
Finally, near the end of the third song, he did look up. 

Some of the dinner-guests were smiling, and tapping the beat with their fingers. Others had closed their eyes to 
concentrate. But the bearded man had leaned forward and was speaking into Domitian’s ear. They were both looking 
at Simeon, who was lost in his music. 

Simeon strummed the last chord and when the applause died down, the bearded man said in a loud voice. "Well 
played, Simeon!" 

‘Thank you,’ said Simeon with his gap-toothed smile. And then froze. 

Jonathan saw a look of panic flit across his uncle’s face and he suddenly realised why. The bearded man had 
addressed him by name, not in Latin but in Hebrew. And Simeon had replied in the same language. 


SCROLL XVI 





“On Pollux!’ Flavia heard Bulbus grumble, as they rounded a corner on their way back from the baths. ‘Looks 
like we have more visitors.’ 

As Flavia leaned out of the litter to look, it tipped alarmingly to one side. She heard Bulbus curse as he tried to 
compensate for the sudden shift of weight. 

‘Stop the litter!’ cried Flavia, and when Bulbus and Caudex obeyed, she leapt out and ran towards the two 
figures standing in the shade of the porch. 

‘Aristo! Lupus!" she cried and threw her arms around her tutor. ‘I'm so glad to see you!’ She let Aristo go and 
hugged Lupus, too, 

“You girls are in big trouble." Aristo tried to scowl. 

Flavia tipped her head to one side. "Then why are you smiling?" 

‘I'm not,’ he grinned, and they all burst out laughing. 


‘Guards!’ The Emperor Titus's younger brother slid off the dining couch and landed lightly on his feet. 

Immediately, two soldiers stepped in from the garden and clanked to attention. 

‘Is your name Simeon ben Jonah?’ Domitian asked Jonathan's uncle, 

There was a terrible silence. The bearded dinner-guest eased himself from the couch and moved to stand beside 
Domitian. This time he spoke not in Hebrew but in Latin. ‘Of course he is. I recognise him, even though he's cut his 
hair and shaved off his beard. Don't you know me, Simeon?’ 

Jonathan looked from the bearded man to his uncle. It was so quiet that he could hear the waterfall splashing into 
its trough at the back of the room. 

‘Yoseph ben Matthias,’ growled Simeon, and rose slowly to his feet. Jonathan stood, too. 

‘Precisely.’ The bearded man smiled round at the other diners, as if pleased that he had been recognised, ‘But 
now | am the Emperor's servant and have taken his name. You may call me Titus Flavius Josephus.” 

Domitian moved forward until his face was inches from Simeon’s. Jonathan could smell the wine and garlic on 
Domitian's breath as he said, “Josephus, are you sure this man is an assassin?" 

‘Oh yes,’ said Josephus. ‘I’m sure. Everyone knows Simeon the Sicarius.” 

“Very well,’ said Domitian, and turned away. “Guards! Find out what they know. Then crucify this one. As for 
the boy . . . brand him and put him with the other Jewish slaves. And no need to bother the Emperor.’ 


* 


Bulbus was lighting the oil lamps when Sisyphus stepped into the dusky light of the grape arbour courtyard, 

“Ah,” he said with a smile. “You must be the famous Lupus. Pleased to meet you at last. Flavia and Nubia have 
told me all about you. And you are Aristo?’ 

Aristo nodded, ‘I hope you don't mind two more guests.” 


Sisyphus raised his eyebrows and said something in Greek. 

Flavia’s tutor laughed and replied in the same language. 

“Hey!” cried Flavia. “Don't do that. I hate it when people speak a language I can't understand." 

“You should understand it," said Aristo with a grin. “We've been studying Greek together for over three years.” 

Flavia scowled. ‘I know, But I don't understand when you talk fast.’ She turned back to the secretary, ‘Sisyphus,’ 
she said, “Aristo and Lupus found a message left by Jonathan. We were right. Jonathan has gone to the Golden 
House. But not to get information about his mother. He actually thinks she's alive! He must have gone to search for 
her. But Jonathan's sister Miriam is sure their mother is dead. She thinks it’s some kind of trick!” Flavia stopped to 
take a breath. 

“Why would someone go to all this trouble to trick Jonathan?’ asked Sisyphus. 

“Maybe Simeon is trying to trick Jonathan into helping him kill the Emperor!” said Flavia. 

“That is a very real possibility,’ said Aristo. “Nobody expects a deadly assassin to have a boy with him.” 

‘Did you find out how to get into the Golden House?’ Flavia asked Sisyphus. 

“Not yet.” he said. ‘But I've brought some scrolls back with me. We can look at them tomorrow, as soon as it gets 
light.’ 

“Good,” said Flavia brightly, “Now that we're all together, I'm sure we'll rescue Jonathan from the assassin's 
clutches in no time at all!" 


“You're lucky,” said Agathus, as he and Jonathan watched a slave heat the branding iron in a brazier full of red-hot 
coals. ‘If Josephus hadn't intervened they'd be torturing you by now. 

Jonathan sat shivering in his loin cloth, He didn’t feel lucky. They had shaved his head and searched him for lice. 
They had opened his mouth to examine his teeth. They had stripped him of all his possessions. including the bulla 
which showed he was freeborn and his ruby ring. They had even taken away his lemon-scented handkerchief. The 
only thing they hadn't taken was his mother’s signet ring, stuck tightly on his little finger, 

Agathus saw Jonathan looking at the ring, ‘It will come off soon enough,’ he said. ‘I imagine you'll lose quite a 
bit of weight in the next few days.’ 

Jonathan stared stupidly at the steward and then looked back at the metal rod glowing red in the coals. 

A slave was about to brand his left arm with the Emperor’s seal. Then he would become the property of Titus 
Flavius Vespasianus. 

“Your friend's lucky, too.’ said Agathus. “He'll live. If he survives the torture.’ 

Jonathan felt ill. The bearded man named Josephus had persuaded Domitian not to kill Simeon but merely to put 
out his eyes and cut off his big toes. That way, Josephus had said, he'll be blind and lame and unable to hurt anyone, 
but we can still enjoy his beautiful music. 

“Are you going to be sick again?’ Agathus put his hand on Jonathan's bare shoulder. 

Jonathan shook his head. “Nothing left to throw up,” he muttered. 

The slave was approaching with the branding iron. 

Agathus squeezed Jonathan's shoulder and handed him a leather belt. 

“Here, boy. Bite on this. The pain will be quite severe.’ 

Jonathan placed the leather strap between his teeth and then took it out again. 

*My handkerchief,” he said, nodding towards his clothing at the end of the rough wooden bench. ‘Can I bite on 
that instead?’ 

‘I suppose, if I fold it several times . . .* The slave stopped and waited for Agathus to bring the cloth. Jonathan 
inhaled its lemon fragrance to give himself courage, then clamped it between his teeth and watched the red-hot end 
of the branding iron move towards his shoulder. 


It was not the pain that made him pass out, but the smell of burning flesh. 
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i UÜsstesst’ cried Flavia, throwing down the scroll. “There's nothing here!’ 

It was late afternoon three days later. 

Flavia and Sisyphus were in the senator's library. Scrolls lay spread across the table. Most of them contained 
architects’ plans or accounts of Nero’s reign. 

Aristo and Lupus stepped wearily into the study. They had been prowling the Palatine Hill, disguised as a young 
patrician and his slave boy. 

‘Anything?’ Flavia looked up at them with wet eyes. 

Lupus shook his head and Aristo angrily pulled the toga from his shoulders. *I don't know how citizens can bear 
to wear these things,” he said, tossing it onto a chair. ‘They're insufferably hot.’ 

‘It is one of the senator’s winter togas,’ murmured Sisyphus, rising and going to the chair. *He's taken his light 
summer togas with him.’ He shook out the toga and carefully began to fold it. 

The light dimmed momentarily as two more figures appeared in the doorway. 

‘Nubia, Caudex!" said Flavia. “Any luck?’ 

Nubia shook her head. They'd been trying to find an entrance to the part of the Golden House on the Oppian 
Hill. 

“Big wall all round it.’ grumbled Caudex and wandered off towards the kitchen. 

‘We'll never find him!’ Flavia slumped into a chair and bit her lip to keep from crying. ‘I’m a terrible detective.’ 

The others sat dejectedly at the big oak table. 

After a while Sisyphus spoke. ‘My grandmother, may Juno bless her memory, was a very wise woman. When I 
was a boy, I once lost a figurine that was very precious to me. I looked for it everywhere. Then one day she said. 
Sisyphus, if you stop looking for it, it might find you.’ 

‘Did it work?” asked Flavia. 

*As a matter of fact, it did. 1 went to visit a friend the next day and there it was. She'd borrowed my figurine 
without asking." 

‘How does that help us?” sighed Aristo. 

“Well.” said Sisyphus. “Tomorrow is the last day of the Ludi Romani. | suggest we take the day off and go to the 
races.’ He shuddered dramatically. “Much as I hate them. If nothing else, it may give us a break and a fresh 
perspective.” 

Lupus whooped. Nubia sat up straight, too. She longed to see the horses run. Flavia glanced at Aristo and he 
gave a small nod. 

“All night,’ sighed Flavia. ‘I suppose it can't hurt.’ 


“What are you doing?’ asked a little girl's voice in Aramaic. 


Jonathan didn't even bother to look up. “What does it look like I'm doing?" he replied in the same language. 

‘It looks like you're scrubbing the latrines,’ 

“Then I suppose that's what I'm doing.’ He stopped for a moment and closed his eyes. The throbbing pain in his 
left arm seemed to be getting worse, not better. 

“You're new here, aren't you?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan, trying not to retch at the smell. After a moment he said: “Where is here, anyway?" 

After they branded him he had passed in and out of consciousness. He vaguely recalled being taken some 
distance to a cubicle just big enough for him to lie down in. For two days an enormously fat female slave had left 
bowls of wheat porridge outside his door This morning she had tossed a scrubbing-brush into his cell and told him 
to clean the latrines down the hall, 

“You're in the Golden House,” said the girl's voice. 

Jonathan snorted as he scrubbed the holes cut into the long wooden bench. ‘Some Golden House." 

‘My name's Rizpah. What's yours?’ 

‘Jonathan.’ Suddenly he stopped and said slowly. ‘The fat lady said I'm supposed to be in isolation for a week 
until I'm no longer unclean. She told me nobody comes here at this time of day. So what are you doing here? And 
how did you get in?’ He turned to peer at her in the dim light of a small, high window. “You didn't come through the 
doorway...” 

The little girl named Rizpah sat on the polished oak latrine behind him, between two of the holes. 

Jonathan had never seen such a curious person. 

She was tiny, the size of a five-year-old, but he guessed she was older, at least Lupus’s age. She had perfectly 
straight white hair and her eyes were pink. Her skin was so fine that it was almost translucent. She wore a grubby 
black tunic with a white border. 

“You're one of the Emperor's slaves, too, he observed. 

‘Of course.’ She swung her feet and drummed the wooden latrine with her heels. “You're handsome. I like you.’ 

‘Oh yes,” said Jonathan. ‘Shaved head, festering brand on the arm, all covered with, , . I'm very handsome 
today.” 

“What's it like out there?’ she asked presently. 

“Out where?’ 

‘Rome.’ 

Jonathan peered at her. “You've never been outside?" 

Rizpah shook her head. ‘I hate the sun. Anyway I like it here. It's cool and dark here. I've lived here in the 
Golden House all my life,’ she added. “Here I was born and here I'll die." She seemed to be quoting someone. 

‘And they call me a pessimist,” muttered Jonathan. He resumed scrubbing. ‘Any other gems to brighten up my 
day? 

‘I know how you could get out of here.” 

Slowly Jonathan put down his scrubbing brush and turned to face her. *Rizpah,’ he said. ‘I can't tell you how 
much that would brighten up my day,” 


Nubia sat forward in her seat and looked over the rail down onto the race track below. Then she looked across the 
sandy track at the strange sculptures in the central divider. She especially liked the immensely tall needle of red 
granite in the middle of the central island, and the seven gold dolphins at one end, 

Finally she looked around at the people behind her and across the track and on either side. 

‘I have never seen so many peoples,’ she murmured. 

‘I know,’ said Flavia, and then turned to Sisyphus. “How did you get such good seats?’ she asked. “Right at the 


front by the turning post, and in the shade?" 

‘They're not mine. They're the Senator's,” said Sisyphus, ‘He's got eight seats so that he can take Lady Cynthia 
and the howling brood. And we won't be in the shade for long, 1 fear. It’s still early. 

‘Behold! cried Nubia, “The horses." 

As the first of the chariots emerged from the shaded starting gates and moved into the sunshine for their parade 
lap, trumpets blared and a huge roar erupted from the onlookers. Nubia covered her ears, but as the first chariot 
approached she forgot about the noise and leant forward. 

‘Behold!’ she cried. “It is the Titus!’ 

“Yes,' shouted Sisyphus. "Today is the last day of the festival, so the Emperor himself leads the procession." 

Titus rode in a golden chariot pulled by two magnificent white stallions, Dressed in purple with a gold wreath on 
his thinning hair, the Emperor himself held the reins. In the chariot beside him stood a rigid young man, dressed in 
golden armour. He seemed curiously pale and stiff to Nubia, and his eyes gazed ahead unseeing. 

‘Is that a statue?’ shouted Flavia. 

Sisyphus nodded. ‘It’s the famous gold and ivory statue of Britannicus. He and Titus were boyhood friends, until 
Nero poisoned him.” 

Nubia leaned further over the rail. Now the different teams were approaching. 

The Blues came first, each team of four horses stepping proudly and tossing their manes as if they enjoyed the 
adulation of the crowd. Next came the Greens, the Reds, and finally the Whites. Each chariot was trimmed in its 
team colours. As the third red team came nearer, Nubia gripped the rail. 

‘I like those horses.” Nubia brought her mouth close to Sisyphus's ear, to make herself heard above the 
continuing cheers of the crowd. 

‘Oh no, my dear.’ He shook his head. “Not the red team. Only sailors and cart-drivers support the Reds. You 
simply must support the Blues.’ 

Nubia frowned. ‘But their horses are not so good.” 

Sisyphus scowled. ‘Oh, very well.’ he said. ‘If you insist.’ He pushed along the row and stomped up the steps 
towards one of the arches. 

“What did you say to him?’ asked Flavia. ‘I’ve never seen him get angry before.” 

Nubia looked worried. ‘I only said I am liking the Reds.” 

Now the third red chariot was passing directly below them, Nubia saw that its driver was an African boy not 
much older than she was. He wore red leather and like the other charioteers, he had tied the reins around his waist. 

She tugged at Flavia's sleeve. 

“Why does he tie himself to horses? What if he is being dragged?" 

‘I don't know," said Flavia. 

‘Nubia, said Aristo, raising his voice to make himself heard above the cheering. ‘Do you see what he's holding 
in his hand?” 

Nubia saw the flash of bright metal. *A knife?" she said. 

‘Exactly. If he gets pulled out of the chariot and dragged along he'll cut himself free.” 

Nubia shuddered. 

Some time afterwards — she had no idea how long — the young charioteer passed again, but this time his teeth 
were bared in a grimace of wild joy and he was driving for all he was worth, well ahead of the eight remaining 
chariots. It was the final lap. A huge wave of cheering swept the circus. Nubia felt her spirit lifted up and carried 
along by it and then she heard herself crying at the top of her lungs: “Come on the Reds! Come on the Reds!’ 

She hadn't seen Sisyphus return, but she was suddenly aware that he was on his feet beside her and he was 


screaming for the Reds as loudly as everyone else. 


“Great Juno’s peacock, but it’s hot! It’s usually much cooler this time of year.’ Sisyphus fanned himself vigorously 
with a papyrus fan and smiled at them, “We should probably be going soon. Avoid the crush. Still, we've done very 
well today. We've made a tidy profit.” 

“What do you mean?’ asked Flavia absently, cracking another pistachio nut with her teeth. She had poured the 
nuts onto her lap and was studying the papyrus twist they had come in: it had faint writing on it. 

“We've made nearly a thousand denarii. That's more than the rent I get for these seats.” 

Flavia’s head jerked up and she saw Lupus looking wide-eyed. too, 

“We've made a thousand denarii?’ she said. ‘How?’ 

“Simple. I've been betting on all the horses Nubia recommended. So far she's been right about them all.’ 

Flavia, Aristo and Lupus stared at Nubia open-mouthed. She looked equally surprised. 

‘My dears. Where do you think I’ve been rushing off to before each race? The latrines?’ 

Aristo said something to Sisyphus in Greek and he replied in the same language. Abruptly he stopped and looked 
at Flavia. 

“Why are you giving me that injured look?’ Sisyphus said to her. ‘Oh all right.” He lowered his voice. ‘Aristo 
said he thought that only senators and citizens were allowed to sit in these seats. And | said he was correct, but that 1 
have an arrangement with the steward, The senator rarely attends the races so these valuable seats would sit empty. 
If it weren't for us.” 

‘So you and the steward rent them out?’ whispered Aristo, 

Sisyphus nodded. "We split the profits. But we only rent them to very respectable families who will behave 
themselves and not lean dangerously over the parapet flicking pistachio shells onto the race track, Lupus.’ 

Lupus sat back and grinned at them. 

Sisyphus scowled at Lupus, but there was a twinkle in his eye as he turned away. Then he gasped. ‘Great Juno’s 
peacock! Is that Celer sitting over there by the Imperial Box? 1 thought he'd died years ago. Flavia! It’s Celer!” 

‘Celer who?’ 

“Not Celer who. Who Celer. Marcus Vibius Celer. The architect. The man whose plans you've been studying for 
the past few days?” 

‘It's Celer!” cried Flavia. She leapt to her feet, scattering pistachio shells everywhere. 

“Yes.” Sisyphus nodded. ‘It's definitely time you lot went home. Can you possibly take them, Aristo?" 

“I think I can find the way,’ said the young Greek. 

“It's easy,’ said Flavia. “We just follow the big aqueduct back up the hill.’ 

“As for me,’ said Sisyphus, ‘I’m going to pay my compliments to old Celer over there, He owes me a few 
favours. And if anyone knows about secret passages or entrances to the Golden House, it will be him. After all, he 
built it.’ 
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J onathan was moving through blackness with nothing to guide him but the hand of a small girl. 

‘How do you know where you're going?’ Jonathan said into the void. “And how did you find these tunnels?’ He 
heard his voice echoing back from the moist plaster walls. 

‘I told you,” came Rizpah’s voice. ‘I've lived here all my life, There are tunnels everywhere. Some of them are 
blocked up now but most aren't. Mother said the Beast built them.’ 

‘The Beast?’ Jonathan's Aramaic was a bit rusty. His father always insisted on them speaking Hebrew at home. 

‘The Beast. Neeron Kesar." 

‘Oh. You mean Nero,’ 

“That's what I said.’ 

*Rizpah. Is your mother here?’ 

"Of course.” 

*Could I see her?’ 

She must have stopped, because he bumped into her. 

‘Sorry, Rizpah.' 

‘Jonathan.’ He could tell from her voice that she was trying to be patient with him. ‘Do you want me to get you 
out, or do you want to meet my mother?’ 

‘Are there other women with your mother?” 

‘Of course. They weave wool in the octagonal room. ' 

*Rizpah,” he said into the void. ‘I want more than anything to get out of here. But 1 came to Rome to find my 
mother. Her name is Susannah, Is there a woman named Susannah ben Jonah with the others?" 

There was such a long pause that if he hadn't been holding her moist little hand he would have thought himself 
alone. 

Finally Rizpah's voice came out of the blackness. “There is a woman called Susannah the Beautiful. But she is 
not with the others. She weaves on her own.’ He felt her hand clench in his as she added, “They call her the Traitor." 


As Flavia and her friends emerged from the shaded exit of the Circus Maximus and stepped into the blistering heat 
of a Roman afternoon, they scattered a group of feral cats who had been scavenging a discarded lunch. Most of the 
cats fled, but one of them — a tortoiseshell — looked up at them with round eyes. 

‘Great Juno’s peacock!” Flavia exclaimed. ‘Feles!' 

“What?” said Aristo, Lupus echoed the question with his bug-eyed look. 

‘Feles , . . driver of cart?" said Nubia. 

“Yes! I’m so stupid!" Flavia hit her forehead with the palm of her hand. “That cat reminded me of him. Feles told 
us his girlfriend is a slave in the Imperial Palace on the Palatine Hill. She might know how to get in. I should have 
thought of this days ago.” 

‘Never mind, you've thought of it now,’ said Aristo, “How do we find her?” 


“We'll have to ask Feles. He stays at the Ow! Tavern just inside the gate.’ 
“Which gate?” 

‘The gate with three arches by the big white pyramid.” 

‘That’s the Ostia Gate,” said Aristo. ‘It’s not far.’ 

Lupus held up his wax tablet: 


WHAT ARE WE WAITING FOR? 


*Rizpah,’ whispered Jonathan. ‘I think I can see light up ahead.’ 

‘It's the octagonal room,’ came Rizpah’s voice. “That's where my mother is." 

They were crawling along a low tunnel. As they moved forward. the blackness brightened to grey and then gold. 
Presently they reached the square end of the tunnel. 

Jonathan peered out, squinting as his eyes adjusted to the light. He found he was looking down onto a vast 
octagonal room full of women weaving at looms. The weavers filled the space below him and the five large alcoves 
around it, 

Above the courtyard rose a vast domed roof, covered with rough concrete, lit golden by the light pouring 
through a large circular skylight. The beam of sunshine illuminated the wool-dust suspended in the air, and to 
Jonathan it looked like a fat gold column that had tipped to one side. 

From somewhere to his left came the sound of falling water. 

“What is this place?” whispered Jonathan. 

*I think this used to be the Beast's dining room,’ said Rizpah, “My mother calls it the Pavilion, because when she 
first came there was cloth inside the dome and it looked like a big tent. I don't remember. 1 wasn't born then.’ She 
pointed. "That's my mother over there, the one with the fluffy brown hair. See? The one working on the red and blue 
carpet. Her name is Rachel.’ 

All the women wore black robes, as if they were in mourning. A few had pulled black scarves over their hair but 
most had left their heads uncovered. 

‘And Susannah the Beautiful?’ asked Jonathan. 

Rizpah looked at him with her pink eyes. “She isn't here.’ 

‘I know. But can you take me to her?" 

Rizpah nodded. “Yes, Do you want to see her now or talk to my mother first?” 

‘I'd like to see her now,’ Jonathan's heart was pounding, 

‘Then we have to go further on,’ said Rizpah. *She's in a special place we call the Cyclops’ cave,’ 


Flavia and her friends found the Owl Tavern between two lofty tenement blocks on a street so narrow that it 
probably only saw the sun at midday, 

‘I don't like it here,’ said Aristo, pulling aside the curtain of the litter so that Flavia, Nubia and Lupus could 
climb out. 

The smell of sour cabbage mingled with the sickly-sweet odour of human sewage. Flavia squealed as something 
dripped on her shoulder, but it was only some wet washing hung overhead, 

“At least we have Bulbus and Caudex to protect us.’ she said, trying to breathe through her mouth. 

Aristo looked around. ‘I still don't like it, Let's find this Feles quickly and get out.’ 

“Yes,” lisped the innkeeper a few minutes later. He was a hideously ugly man with a harelip and a lazy eye. 
*Feles is here. Only he’s not here. He took his girl to the races.” The innkeeper smiled and his lip split even further to 
revealed orange teeth, the result of pink wine stains on yellowing enamel. 


“We've just come from there,” said Flavia, looking him steadily in his one good eye so that she wouldn't have to 
look at the rest of his face. “The races should have finished by now,’ 

‘Then he'll probably be back any moment. Shall I get you a jug of wine while you wait?” 

“No.” said Aristo hastily, “We must get back. But could you give Feles a message? Ask him to go to the house of 
Senator Cornix on the Caelian Hill. It’s the house with the blue doors at the foot of the aqueduct.’ He flipped the 
innkeeper a copper coin, 

The others turned to go, but Flavia stayed a moment longer and forced herself to look back at the innkeeper. 

‘Please tell Feles,’ she said politely, *that Flavia Gemina needs his help.” 


‘Be careful, Jonathan,’ said Rizpah, ‘it’s slippery here.’ The space they were moving through now was not so much a 
tunnel as a channel, Water ran between them along a shallow concrete trough. On either side of the running water 
was a space just big enough for them to craw! on their bellies. Rizpah wormed her way expertly along the right-hand 
bank of the channel, Jonathan moved more laboriously on the left. They were heading towards a chink of light the 
shape of an eye. 

Presently, the chink grew bigger and brighter and Jonathan could hear the sound of foaming water. The brand on 
his left arm throbbed and his elbows were raw from pulling himself forward along the rough concrete, but he ground 
his teeth against the pain and moved steadily on. 

Abruptly the water fell away, splashing onto sculpted rocks and into a pool. 

As his eyes adjusted, Jonathan found himself looking into a large vaulted room designed to resemble a cave, The 
floor was polished black marble and the walls encrusted with shells, pumice and imitation pearls. Stalactites of 
sculpted plaster hung from the ceiling. 

At the far end of this long, man-made cave he could see columns silhouetted against the bright inner garden 
beyond. The soft greenish-vellow light which filtered in from the courtyard was reflected off the pool and formed 
wobbling rings of light on the stalactites. 

At the brighter end of this bizarre room a solitary woman sat before a loom. Jonathan could not see her face, 
because she had just turned her head towards the garden, but he saw that she wore the black robes marking her out 
as a slave of Titus. Her head was uncovered, and her black hair as smooth as silk. 

Presently, the woman turned her head back towards the loom. When Jonathan saw her profile, his heart pounded 
so hard he thought he might die. She was beautiful, like Miriam, with the same dark eyebrows, straight nose and full 
lips. 

He knew it was his mother. 

As he watched, a man appeared in the garden, his stocky body silhouetted as he passed through the columns and 
approached the woman, Her head turned again, she rose and stood with her back to Jonathan, 

The man walked to the woman and took her hands in his. She was as tall as he, and he looked directly into her 
face. The man shook his head and put his arms around the woman, patting her back as if to comfort her, 

He was powerfully built, with a square head and sandy hair. And although he was not wearing his purple toga or 
his golden wreath, Jonathan knew the man embracing his mother was the Emperor Titus. 





| SCROLL XIX 


W hen Flavia and the others returned from the Owl Tavern, they found Sisyphus waiting for them in the atrium. 

“Where have you been?’ His eyes were shining. 

‘To an inn near the big pyramid by the Ostia Gate,” said Flavia. ‘Our cart-driver's girlfriend is a slave at the 
Imperial Palace and we were trying to find him. ' 

“Any luck?’ Sisyphus giggled. 

“No,” said Aristo, “but by the sound of it you have.” 

“Yes, yes, yes!’ Sisyphus clapped his hands together. ‘Miss Flavia. Do you remember the plans of the Golden 
House we pored over? How some of the walls were shown with double lines?’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia, “A black line next to a red line. We thought that meant the walis were extra strong.” 

“No, no, no! Celer told me the red lines mark the location of secret tunnels!’ 

*But that means.” said Flavia, her eyes wide, ‘that there are dozens of tunnels all over the Golden House!” 

“And remember we puzzled over one or two red lines wandering off into the gardens? Those must be the places 
where the tunnels lead from the inside out!" 


“Or,' said Flavia, “from the outside in!" 


“Why didn’t you tell me the Emperor and my mother were lovers?’ said Jonathan to Rizpah. 

They had wriggled back to one of Rizpah’s secret dens, between the octagonal room and the Cyclops’ cave, 

‘They aren't lovers,” she said. "All the women think they are but I know they're not.” 

‘It looked that way to me.’ 

‘They're just friends. He visits her and talks to her every day but he doesn't spend the nights. Sometimes I hide 
here and listen to them talking.” 

“How long has this been going on?” 

“Since Berenice left. Five or six months.’ 

Jonathan groaned and leaned back against the damp wall. All these years, he had believed his mother was dead. 
But she had been right here in Rome, less than fifteen miles from Ostia. And Titus, the greatest enemy of the Jews, 
had been with her daily for half a year: talking to her, holding her hand, gazing into her eyes. 

Jonathan felt sick. He was finding it hard to breathe. He closed his eyes, calling to mind the day he had first met 
Titus on the beach south of Stabia. less than a month ago. On that occasion, Titus had hurried back to Rome as fast 
as he could. To be with her? 

Jonathan opened his eyes. 

Everything his uncle Simeon had told him made sense now. 

Leaning against the opposite wall, Rizpah was watching him steadily. Light filtered in from somewhere above. 
He could see a pile of rags beside her, presumably her bed. Near it were a few flat loaves of black bread and a 
ceramic jug. 

*“Rizpah,' he said, still trying to breathe. “There's something I've got to tell you. I have to tell someone and | 


don't know who else to tell.” 

“Then tell me,’ she said. “But first, drink this.” She held out the clay jug. 

He nodded and drank straight from the jug, long and deep, and came up gasping. 

“And eat this.” Rizpah tore a piece of bread from the dark loaf and handed it to him. 

‘I can't. If I eat it FI just throw it up.’ 

“No you won't.’ Her tone was surprisingly firm. She pushed it into his hand. “Eat it,” she said. 

The bread was leathery but tasted of honey. It was good, 

‘And you need one more thing,” she said. 

“What? 

‘This.” Rizpah reached into the pile of rags and extracted a tiny ball of grey fluff. She placed it in Jonathan’s lap. 
It was warm and it mewed. 

‘A kitten,” said Jonathan, and held up the tiny creature. The mother cat lifted her head from the bedding and 
studied Jonathan. After a moment she lowered her head again to attend to the rest of her litter. 

Jonathan cupped the tiny creature in his hands and held it close to his filthy black tunic. As the kitten felt the 
warmth of his body and the beating of his heart it began to purr. 

‘It's impossible,” whispered Jonathan, shaking his head. 

“What's impossible.’ 

‘That something this tiny could make a noise so loud.’ 

And then, at last, he wept. 


“Yes, I used to be a slave in the Golden House,” said Feles’ girlfriend Huldah. “But Queen Berenice didn't like me, 
so she sent me away to the Imperial Palace on the Palatine Hill. 1 much prefer being a slave there. I get one day a 
week off and I can meet Feles when I go to the markets." 

Feles and Huldah had arrived at the fifth hour after noon, just as dinner was being served. 

Flavia frowned. ‘But isn't the palace on the Palatine part of the Golden House? 1 mean, the plans showed . . . 
isn't the Golden House spread over three hills?’ 

Huldah shrugged and tore at her chicken leg with small white teeth, She was extremely pretty, with a curvaceous 
figure and slanting black eyes. “Not sure.’ she said with her mouth full. ‘All I know is that we call it the Golden 
House. It’s not on the Palatine. It's part of the Esquiline Hill. The one the other side of the new amphitheatre. We 
call it the Oppian.* 

“The banqueting pavilion!’ cried Sisyphus. *Celer told me. It was an enormous complex full of nothing but 
dining rooms for Nero to entertain his guests and show off his works of art.’ 

Aristo nodded. ‘So who exactly lives in the Golden House on the Oppian Hill?’ 

‘It was Berenice's quarters,’ said Huldah. ‘Just far enough from the official palace to be discreet, but close 
enough for Titus to visit her. Or vice versa. After the destruction of Jerusalem she asked Titus to spare all the noble 
women of Jerusalem. So he did. We were his gift to her,’ 

Huldah sucked the last shreds of meat from her chicken leg and took a handful of olives. 

“Berenice looked after us,’ she said, refilling her wine cup. ‘We wove beautiful carpets and told each other 
stories and sometimes we had music. Some of the women even have their children with them. They have their own 
slave school. And Titus let us observe the Sabbath and keep the feasts.’ She spat an olive stone onto her plate and 
grinned. "We only lacked one thing.’ Here she slipped her arm round Feles and gave him a squeeze: “Men.” 

‘Do you ever go back there?’ asked Flavia. 

Huldah snorted. “You'll never get me back there. Besides. once you're out of the Golden House, you can never 
go back. You're unclean, or something.” 


‘So nobody goes there?" 

‘Nobody but Titus and female musicians. He gets bad headaches and music is the one thing that helps. Oh, and 
sometimes we had child entertainers. But no men. We were like the Emperor’s harem, except Berenice was the only 
one he ever visited." She pouted. 

“Why did Berenice send you away?’ asked Sisyphus, then added in a conspiratorial tone. “Or shouldn't I ask? 

Huldah looked up at him from under thick eyelashes and popped another olive in her mouth. Then she grinned. 
“Why do you think? Berenice was jealous of me. 1 was fifteen, she was almost fifty. She saw Titus looking at me 
once. Then ecce” Huldah spat the olive stone across the courtyard. *I was out of there like a bolt from a ballista.” 

Lupus guffawed. 

Feles looked at Huldah. "You are beautiful enough to be an empress, you know.’ 

Huldah shrieked and elbowed him in the ribs. ‘Oh you!’ She took a long drink of wine and as she wiped her 
mouth with the back of her hand the copper bangles on her arm jingled. *1 just love my little tomcat.’ She squeezed 
Feles round the waist again and nibbled his earlobe. ‘Couldn't do without him now.’ 

Flavia looked round the table. Aristo, Caudex and Bulbus had glazed looks on their faces. Even Lupus was 
staring open-mouthed at Huldah. Sisyphus winked at Flavia and she cleared her throat. 

*Huldah,* she said, ‘was there a woman among the slaves from Jerusalem named Susannah? Susannah ben 
Jonah? Something like that?” 

Huldah scowled. ‘There are two or three women named Susannah.” she said. ‘And one they call Susannah the 
Beautiful. But she’s much older than I am. And I don’t think she’s so very beautiful.’ Huldah tossed her hair and 
turned to Feles, “Let's go, tomcat,' she said. “I'l! get into trouble if I’m not back soon." 


Somewhere in a secret room of the Golden House, Jonathan dried his eyes. The tears had brought a kind of release. 
His mother was the Emperor's slave, but at least she was alive. And as long as she was alive, there was hope that he 
could save her and somehow bring her home. 

He cradled the kitten in his left arm and felt its tiny, needle-like claws dig into the crook of his elbow. The pain 
was nothing compared to the throbbing of his branded shoulder. With his right hand, he slowly reached for another 
piece of bread. 

*You were going to tell me something important,” said Rizpah. 

Jonathan nodded and bit into the bread. “Do you know Queen Berenice?" 

Rizpah nodded. ‘I’ve known her all my life, till she went away six months ago.” 

‘Is she nice?” 

Rizpah shrugged. “She was kind to us. But all she talked about was Titus and how one day she would be 
Empress, When Vespasian died and Titus became Emperor a few months ago she came back. But he wouldn't even 
see her. He sent her away for the second time in half a year.* 

“Yes,” said Jonathan slowly, thinking about what Simeon had told him, ‘that makes sense. Last month — that must 
have been after Titus sent her away the second time — Berenice went to Corinth, That's a seaside town in Greece 
where there are lots of Jewish slaves. She visited the slaves and pretended to be buying some as bodyguards for the 
Emperor. But really she was looking for assassins to send back here to Rome.” 

‘To kill Titus?’ Rizpah frowned. ‘But she loves him. Even though he keeps sending her away. Besides, if she 
killed him she'd never be Empress,’ 

“Not to kill the Emperor,” said Jonathan. ‘Berenice hired three assassins to kill the woman she thinks he's fallen 
in love with.” 

Rizpah's pale eyes widened. “Your mother!" she breathed. 

Jonathan nodded. ‘My uncle wouldn't tell me all the details, but now I've seen for myself. Berenice must think 


that if my mother Susannah died, Titus would be sad for a while, but then he would send for her and things would be 
the way they were again. He'd make her his Empress. That's why she hired the assassins to kill my mother. What 
Berenice didn't know was that one of the assassins she interviewed was my mother’s brother Simeon.’ 

“God must be looking after her,’ said Rizpah. 

“Yes. My uncle thought that. too. When Berenice asked him to go to Rome to kill a Jewish woman called 
Susannah the Beautiful, he suspected it might be his sister. So he accepted the job, risked his life, and came to warn 
his sister, if it was really her. He knows what the other two assassins look like. They each took different routes and | 
think my uncle got here first.” 

“Why did your uncle disguise himself as a musician? Why didn't he just warn Titus about the other assassins?” 

‘Berenice told my uncle and the other two assassins that she had an agent in the palace — someone high up — but 
she wouldn't tell them who. She said her agent would be watching them and would kill them if they tried to warn 
Titus. And they would only be paid after they had done the job.’ 

Rizpah nodded and Jonathan continued, 

“My uncle was trying to reach the Emperor directly without letting anyone else know who he was. But then 
Domitian caught us . . .’ Jonathan stopped stroking the kitten. “By now they will have cut off Simeon's big toes, so 
that he can't walk, and blinded him, so that he can't even point out the other assassins.’ Jonathan hung his head. 
“And it's all my fault. All of it.” 
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Why is everything your fault?’ Rizpah asked Jonathan. 

Jonathan wiped his eyes with the back of his hand. “We were living in Jerusalem when I was born. But my father 
knew of a prophetic warning that Jerusalem would fall. “When you see Jerusalem being surrounded by armies, you 
will know that its desolation ts near.” My father always quotes that,” added Jonathan, “He took Miriam and me to a 
village called Pella where there were other . . . where he believed we would be safe. But my mother refused to go 
with us.” 

‘Why?’ asked Rizpah. 

‘I'm not sure. All I know is that it had something to do with me.’ 

‘But weren't you just a baby?" 

Jonathan nodded. *I was one and a half.’ 

‘Then how could it have been your fault?’ 

‘I don't know. But last week 1 heard my uncle tell my father that it wasn't his fault. He said “She'd made up her 
mind to stay because of Jonathan”. I'm sure it was my mother they were talking about, because my father was 
crying." 

Jonathan felt Rizpah watching him as he stroked the kitten. 

“And you're sure your uncle meant you?” she asked softly, 

“Who else would he be talking about?’ said Jonathan. “Besides, I've always known it was my fault.’ 

‘How?’ 

*] just know.” 

“And that's why you risked your life to save her,” said Rizpah. 

Jonathan nodded. *I have to make it right,” he said. ‘I have to find some way to rescue her and bring her home.” 


“Here!” said Flavia, punching the scroll with her forefinger. “This entrance by the lake leads to the big octagonal 
room. That's how we'll get in." 

“Oooh, it's exciting, isn't it?’ said Sisyphus. 

Flavia looked up at him. 

“Sisyphus, You heard what Huldah said: only women and children can go into the Golden House.” 

‘No!’ The scrolls on the table jumped as Aristo slammed his fist down. “You can't possibly imagine I’m going to 
let you go down some tunnel all by yourselves? Absolutely not.’ 

“But Jonathan is our friend. We have to do something!" 

‘Flavia,’ Aristo passed a hand across his face. ‘I care about Jonathan. too. But I cannot allow you to go in there 
on your own.” 

“We probably won't even be able to get into the gardens,” said Flavia. “But couldn't we just look? I promise we 
won't do anything unless you give permission. Please, Aristo?’ 


“Jonathan,” said Rizpah. "Was your uncle the only one who knew what the other assassins looked like?’ 

It was dark in Rizpah’s den, for night had fallen. There was just room for the two of them on the pile of rags with 
the kittens in between. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. "But he described them to me. One is called Eliezar. My uncle said he's a big man with red 
hair and beard and a scar on his forehead. The other one is called Pinchas. He's small and dark and one of his eyes is 
half brown and half blue. It's a good thing men can't get in the Golden House." He added. 

There was a pause in which he could only hear the kitten purring. Then Rizpah said, “That's not completely true 


Lupus, Flavia and Nubia stood at the three points of an imaginary triangle and tossed a leather ball slowly back and 
forth. Aristo and Sisyphus stood nearby chatting quietly and staring out at the new amphitheatre. Lupus knew that to 
play trigon properly they should have been throwing the ball very rapidly as hard as they could. However, their 
focus was not on the game but on the gardens behind a thick wall. 

It was early morning of the next day and they stood on the shaded slopes of the Oppian Hill. To their left and 
below them was the new amphitheatre, so close that occasionally Lupus could hear the voices of the slaves calling to 
each other on the scaffolding. To their right, rising up behind the other side of the wall, were tall umbrella pines, 
cypress and cedars: the gardens of the Golden House. They had found a place where the earth was highest against 
the wall and it was almost possible for Aristo to see over it. 

When they were close enough to the wall to see the cracks in the yellow plaster, Flavia nodded at Lupus and he 
deliberately threw the ball over the wall. 

“Oh dear.” said Flavia loudly, in case any guards were nearby, “Our ball has gone over the wall. What shall we 
do? Slaves! Come here and help us!” 

Aristo and Sisyphus glanced at each other and grinned, 

“What do you require, mistress?” asked Sisyphus in a mock humble tone. 

“Lift up my little brother so he can see where our ball went,’ Flavia commanded. 

Lupus felt himself lifted up by the two Greeks, each of whom had grasped a leg. As his head rose above the top 
of the wall, he found himself staring straight into stern eyes beneath a polished helmet. A woman guard! 

* Aaah!” Lupus yelled and his arms flailed. 

Startled, Flavia and Nubia squealed. Aristo and Sisyphus cursed as they tried to keep hold of Lupus. They 
managed not to drop him, but the three of them collapsed in a heap on the ground, 

‘Oh Pollux!" Sisyphus brushed himself off. ‘Pine needles and dust all over my best mauve tunic!” 

Lupus’s brief glimpse had shown him that the gardens were terraced; the ground level was much higher on the 
other side of the wall. He, Aristo and Sisyphus scrambled to their feet and looked up at the face glowering down at 
them. 

“What do you think you're doing?’ The guard's voice was stern. 

‘Please, miss.’ Flavia used her little girl voice. ‘We were just playing and our ball went over.’ 

‘Do you behold it?’ Nubia asked. 

Flavia added, “Our slaves here were just lifting up my little brother so he could see where it went. It’s his 
favourite toy. Isn't it, Lupus?’ She looked pointedly at him. 

Lupus employed one of his least favourite tactics. He burst into babyish tears. 

“Oh dear! Don't cry. little boy! I didn't mean to frighten you.” The woman's head disappeared and a moment 
later she was back. The ball dropped onto the ground beside them. "There's your ball. Now, you mustn't play here 
again. Do you know why?” 


Lupus and the others shook their heads. 

The guard attempted a friendly expression. ‘Yesterday we caught a bad man trying to climb over this wall,” she 
said. ‘A huge red-haired Jew with a very sharp knife. We think he was trying to kill the Emperor. So we're guarding 
this whole area very carefully. Now do you understand why you mustn't play here? 

Lupus sniffed and wiped his nose on the back of his finger. The two girls nodded meekly. 

"We won't ever play here again," lisped Flavia, and then asked in a tiny voice, “what happened to the bad man?’ 

‘Oh, he was a very bad man,’ said the guard. “They crucified him this morning at dawn.’ 
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The moment Jonathan woke up, his stomach clenched as he remembered the momentous thing he had discovered. 
His mother was alive. 

He lay curled up on Rizpah’s pile of rags and gazed up at the dim light filtering in from above. Next to him the 
kittens mewed. They were looking for their mother. 

He could smell the salty dampness of the walls and the faintly sweet smell of cat's milk. 

The mother cat stalked into the den. Rizpah followed her in on hands and knees. 

‘Good afternoon, Jonathan, You slept a long time." 

He yawned and winced as he used his left arm to push himself to a sitting position. 

Rizpah handed him the jug and he brought it to his lips. It was buttermilk, thick and tart and delicious. It made 
him think of home. Of Ostia. He wondered what his father and Miriam and his friends were doing there now. 

He handed Rizpah the jug, but she shook her head. ‘I’ve had breakfast. Ages ago.’ She sat cross-legged stroking 
the smallest kitten, a purring bit of black fluff. 

Jonathan drank again and finally put down the empty jug. Rizpah ran her finger inside the neck of the jug and let 
her kitten lick the buttermilk off. 

Jonathan gently took the grey kitten, which he had named Odysseus, and followed Rizpah’s example. He 
laughed as he felt the kitten's warm tongue wetly sandpapering his finger. 

‘Rizpah.' he said after a moment. “Don't you have any slave duties?" 

‘No. The guards aren't even sure I'm still here. My mother and the other women know I'm here but they'd never 
give me away. [can go places nobody else can and so | tell them what's happening. The guards used to look for me 
but they never found me.’ She wiped her finger in the jug again and then added, “They've been looking for you. too. 
But now they've given up.’ She giggled. “The women who run the slave schoo! think you've fallen down the latrine 
pit.” 

‘There are women teachers?" said Jonathan, amazed. And when Rizpah nodded, he murmured. ‘It's strange that 
there are no men here.’ 

‘It was Berenice's idea. She didn't want any men around. After what happened.” 

"What do you mean?” 

‘I mean what happened after the Romans finally took the city." 

‘I still don't understand.” 

“Jonathan,” said Rizpah. ‘I am eight years old. My mother is Rachel. 1 don't know who my father is. Neither does 
she. There are twenty-three of us here at the Golden House, all eight years old. all born in June." 

Jonathan frowned, 

"All born in June," repeated Rizpah, and added. ‘Nine months after the legions entered the city.” 

‘Oh!’ said Jonathan, and then: “I'm sorry.’ 

‘Don’t be.' said Rizpah matter-of-factly, and kissed her kitten on the nose. “Here 1 was born and here I'll die.’ 


*“Rizpah.' said Jonathan. ‘I need to see my mother. Now that they've captured my uncle, I’m the only one who 
knows about the assassins Berenice sent. I have to warn my mother. Is there another way to her room, apart from the 
fountain tunnel?’ 


Rizpah nodded. ‘I’ve been waiting for you to ask me. I'll take you now.” 


At the slave entrance of the Imperial Palace on the Palatine Hill stood a quintet of travelling musicians, three of 
whom were children. On their heads were flowered garlands entwined with ribbons. Each of the musicians wore a 
different coloured tunic. The flautist was a dark-skinned girl in yellow, the drummer a younger boy in green, and the 
girl with the tambourine wore blue. A handsome, curly-haired Greek in a red tunic played the lyre and a slender, 
dark-haired man in mauve shook a gourd full of lentils. 

They had just finished a short musical piece and now this colourful quintet gazed hopefully at a grizzled slave 
and a dough-faced man. 

The two men looked at one another, nodded and beckoned the musicians inside. 


Jonathan was following Rizpah through one of the tunnels back to the octagonal room when she jumped down into 
an immensely long, high corridor. 

‘This is a different way,’ said Rizpah. *1 don't like it as much. It’s too bright. But it’s faster.’ The dim vaulted 
corridor was covered with plaster and all the walls were painted with delicate frescos in purple. azure and cinnabar 
red, Some of the fresco panels on the wall of the corridor were the same designs as the carpets the slave women had 
been weaving. Even though the light was muted, Rizpah shaded her eyes against it. 

‘They call this the cryptoporticus. That means “secret corridor”, but it really isn't secret,’ she said. ‘I don't think 
we'll meet anyone, but if we do, let me do the talking,’ 


‘I'm afraid you men will have to wait here on the Palatine.” Harmonius said to Aristo and Sisyphus. “The Emperor 
wants music at the Golden House immediately, but no men are allowed there. Only women and children. Don't 
worry, ' he said, as the Greeks started to protest. “You'll all be paid handsomely and you'll find your quarters most 
comfortable. When the children have finished they'll be escorted back here. Then you'll perform for Domitian.” 

“But who will look after them while they perform at the Golden House?’ said Aristo, 

‘My dear fellow, they're only going over to the Oppian Hill and they'll be under the Emperor's protection. What 
harm could possibly come to them?’ 


“He's still with her,’ hissed Jonathan. “Why doesn’t he go away? Doesn't he have an empire to run?” 

‘I don’t know,” Rizpah answered. “Something must have happened. He looks upset, He usually only visits her 
first thing in the morning or last thing before dusk.’ 

Jonathan and Rizpah had approached the Cyclops’ cave from ground level — through the garden — and had found 
a hiding place behind a glossy shrub with bright orange berries. 

Jonathan watched his mother and the Emperor. They sat facing one another on elegant folding armchairs in the 
shade of the peristyle, halfway between the bright garden and the dim Cyclops’ cave. 

Jonathan strained to hear what they were saying but the sound of a fountain splashing in the garden made it 
impossible to distinguish anything apart from his mother's coughs. 

“She's not well,’ he muttered. *She"s coughing. If my father were here he would prescribe mallow boiled in milk. 
Or a tincture of rye-grass.” 

Rizpah touched his arm reassuringly. "All the weavers cough,’ she said. “My mother says it comes from 
breathing the wool dust. Don’t worry.’ 

“And now she's crying. Look! Titus has made her cry!" 


‘Shhh!’ said Rizpah, ‘If they hear you, they'll take you away and you'll never get a chance to warn her. Oh look! 
Here comes Benjamin.’ 

A dark-haired slave-boy approached the Cyclops’ cave and waited discreetly outside. He was about Rizpah’s 
age, and Jonathan could see by his shiny hair and spotless black tunic that he was not on latrine duty. 

Presently Titus glanced over at him. The young slave bowed his head respectfully and said something. Jonathan 
caught the word ‘musicians’, 

Titus nodded, said something to Susannah and rose to his feet. He and the boy disappeared in the direction of the 
octagonal room. 

Jonathan's mother watched them go, then she slowly stood and closed her eyes for a long moment. Presently she 
opened them again and moved into the sunlit garden, towards the very bush which hid Jonathan and Rizpah. 
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"Gren Juno's peacock!’ exclaimed Flavia. ‘Look at that.’ She parted the filmy purple curtain at the front of the 
Imperial litter and the three of them rolled over onto their stomachs, gazing out in wonder. 

Above and before them lay an immensely long palace built into a green wooded hill. It was fronted with a row of 
dazzling golden columns that blazed in the late afternoon sunlight. 

“There must be a thousand of those columns,” breathed Flavia. "Do you think they're solid gold?’ 

Lupus shook his head and made a painting motion. 

“Just gilded? Still. that's a lot of gold paint... Now we know why they call it the Golden House.’ 

Above the yellow-tiled roof of this dazzling complex, on the crest of the hill, she could see fountains, a portico 
of smaller white columns and seven palm trees planted in a circle. 

The bearers puffed as they carried the litter up marble steps between green terraces. 

‘Great Juno's peacock!’ cried Flavia again. “A peacock.’ 

“Behold! Its tail is spreading,’ whispered Nubia. Flavia could tell from Lupus's round eyes that he had never 
seen a peacock before. Somewhere behind the fragrant shrubs which lined the stairway, another peacock uttered its 
haunting cry. 

Now the litter had reached the top of the marble steps, and the highest terrace came into view. Several long 
reflecting pools lay at the foot of the long portico, doubling the golden columns, A dozen exotic wading birds with 
curved beaks and orange-pink feathers stood in the pools among clumps of papyrus and floating water lilies. 

Nubia uttered a word Flavia didn’t understand. 

“What? 

‘Those birds are from my country.” said Nubia. 

The four burly slaves carried the litter between two of the reflecting pools, then set it down beneath the portico. 
It was afternoon now and the golden columns threw dark shadowed bars across the walkway. As Flavia climbed 
down from the litter, she noticed for the first time that the bearers were female. 

Holding her beribboned tambourine, Flavia followed one of the female bearers into a huge domed space. 

‘The octagonal room,” breathed Flavia, tipping her head back and putting up her free hand to keep the garland on 
her head. The immense dome and large circular skylight gave the room a breathtaking sense of space and light. 
Beneath the dome, dozens of dark-haired women worked at colourful tapestries. Some of them had already put 
down their shuttles, beaters and wool; they were beginning to form a semi-circle around a central platform beneath 
the dome. 

“That's where you sit,’ the litter-bearer said to Flavia, indicating the platform. ‘Play half a dozen songs,’ she 
continued in a husky voice, ‘take a break, play six more, then we'll carry you back to the Palatine. Oh, and if the 
Emperor appears, you don't need to bow or acknowledge him in any way. Unless. of course, he approaches you. In 
which case, the correct way to address him is “Caesar”.* 


"All right,’ murmured Flavia politely. She led the other two up to the platform where cushions were already set 


out. 
‘This is it,’ she whispered to Nubia and Lupus. ‘Keep your eyes open for Jonathan or Simeon, Or anything 
suspicious.” 


As Susannah the Beautiful approached, Jonathan took a deep breath and stepped out from behind the bush. 

‘Oh! she cried out and her hand went to her throat. Then she saw Rizpah and spoke in Aramaic. 

‘Rizpah! You frightened me. You mustn't leap out of the shrubbery like that.’ 

‘I'm sorry, Susannah.” Rizpah shaded her eyes with both hands and screwed up her face against the brilliance of 
the garden, 

‘Who's this?” asked Susannah, looking at Jonathan with interest, but before either of them could answer, her eyes 
widened. 

‘Jonathan?’ she whispered. ‘Is it you?” 


Nubia glanced at Lupus and Flavia to make sure they were ready. They nodded back at her and she lifted the flute to 
her lips. 

First they played the “Song of the Traveller’, a song from Nubia's native land, Then they played ‘The Raven and 
the Dove’, a song their friend Clio had taught them. Under Nubia's fingers this popular song took on an exotic 
flavour. 

Nubia set aside her flute to sing the ‘Dog Song’, while Lupus drummed, then she and Flavia took up their 
instruments again for the last two songs. both of which Nubia had composed herself. The first she called “Sailing 
Song’ and the second, her favourite, she called “Slave Song’. She could never play this last without shedding a tear 
and when she looked up she saw that most of the women from Jerusalem also had wet cheeks, 

Nubia felt a touch on her arm. Flavia nodded towards a man standing behind them on the extreme left, leaning 
against one of the golden columns. 

The man's eyes were closed and his face turned up towards the diffused light of the dome. 

Although he wasn't wearing his purple toga or golden wreath this time, Nubia recognised him. “Titus?” she 
whispered. 

Flavia nodded. 


Jonathan tried not to cry out as his mother threw her arms round him, but he couldn't help flinching. 

“Oh, Jonathan!’ she drew back and looked at his shoulder in horror. “I’ve hurt you. Dear Lord! Titus didn't say 
you'd been branded! Oh my poor son." 

‘The Emperor knows about me?” said Jonathan, taking a step back. Although she had spoken to him in Aramaic 
he used Latin. 

“Of course." She followed his lead and replied in Latin. “They look for you everywhere.” Her Latin wasn't very 
good. ‘Simeon tells us how brave you've been, how you are willing to risk your life—" 

‘Simeon? He's all right? They haven't tortured and blinded him?" 

“No, no.’ Susannah stepped forward and took Jonathan's face between her cool hands. He caught a whiff of her 
scent. It was no longer lemon blossom, but something different: rose and myrtle. “Your uncle Simeon is good,’ she 
said. “He is on the Palatine. Josephus warns Titus before they torture him.’ 

‘Josephus!’ Jonathan stepped back again, away from her touch. “That's the name of the man who betrayed us." 

His mother let her arms fall to her sides. “Josephus doesn't know Simeon comes to help,’ she said. “He thinks 
your uncle assassinates the Emperor. Josephus is loyal to Emperor.’ 


‘And I see that you are loyal to the Emperor, too,’ 

“Jonathan. Do not hate Titus. He is good man.’ 

‘He murdered thousands of Jews, destroyed Jerusalem and burned down God's temple!’ cried Jonathan. 

“And he is most sorry.’ 

‘Oh. He's sorry. Well then. That makes it all right, doesn’t it? So now you can kiss him and tell him it doesn't 
matter,” 

“Jonathan. Please do not.” 

He turned his head aside, fighting to hold back the tears. *I came to find you, To warn you. To take you back to 
Miriam and father. And I find you in the arms of that monster... .” 

‘Jonathan. You are dear, precious son. | am so sorry.’ She took his hands. ‘Please, my Jonathan, Tell me. How is 
sister Miriam? And father? And you?” 


Lupus was watching one of the slave women closely, He had noticed her even before they began to play. The way 
she had walked to her cushion had attracted his attention. Was she Jonathan's mother? No. There was no look of 
Miriam or Jonathan about her face. 

Perhaps he had seen her somewhere before? 

As he drummed he let his gaze slide round the other women’s faces. Most had their eyes closed or were 
weeping. But this woman's eyes beneath her black headscarf were cool and calculating: unaffected, even by the 
‘Slave Song’. 

She must have felt his gaze. for as she looked at him she modestly covered the lower half of her face with her 
scarf. For a moment their gazes locked. That's odd, thought Lupus: one of her eyes is half brown and half blue, 
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“Años! My heart is wretched.” Lupus heard Nubia whisper to Flavia. “Because I have no more songs, They will 
know we are not real music players.” 

‘Don’t worry. Nubia. We'll just play them again.” 

Lupus saw that the Emperor was approaching their low platform, At the same time he noticed the woman with 
the strange eye had risen to her feet. Another woman — one with fluffy brown hair — gripped her hand, but the first 
woman shook it off and walked slowly towards the golden portico. 

The Emperor was standing before them now, talking to Flavia. Lupus ignored him, turned his head to watch the 
woman move towards the columns. He knew there was something else strange about her. 

Just before she disappeared from sight, a breeze blew up the hem of her black robes. Lupus saw a hairy and 


well-muscled calf, and below it, a soldier’s sandal. 


Rizpah must have slipped back into the shadows because Jonathan sensed that he and his mother were alone now. 
He sat on the chair the Emperor had occupied earlier and allowed her to hold his hands. 

Jonathan reverted to Hebrew to tell his mother about his childhood without her, how they had moved from Pella 
to Rome and then to Ostia. He told her about Flavia, Lupus and Jonathan. He told her that Miriam was engaged to a 
Roman farmer who had probably lost everything in the eruption of Vesuvius. He told her his father was well, but 
lonely. 

Finally, Jonathan told his mother how he had dreamed of her in the Cyclops’ cave, waiting to be rescued. 

“Mother. It was my fault that you stayed in Jerusalem and were taken captive. But now I can fix it. I think I can 
find a way for us to get out of here.’ 

“You do?’ she said vaguely, and then: “But, Jonathan, why do you think it was your fault?’ 

‘Simeon said you stayed in Jerusalem because of me.” 

What? 

‘I overheard Simeon tell father you stayed in Jerusalem because of me.’ 

His mother turned her head and stared into the Cyclops’ cave. 

‘Then he knows.’ 

“What are you talking about? What did I do to make you stay?" 

‘No.’ She looked back at him and he saw that her eyes were full of tears. “It wasn't you, my son. Nothing was 
your fault. You were only a toddler. A dear, sweet little boy.’ 

‘Then ... I don't understand,’ 

His mother stood. She walked to her loom and reached out to touch the wool stretched taut across it. 

‘I did a bad thing. Jonathan. I never wanted you or Miriam or your father to know.’ 

“What? What did you do, mother?’ 

Jonathan's mother looked at him and then beyond him. He turned to see what she was looking at. 


A figure stood in the bright garden, watching them through the columns. It was one of the Jewish slave women. 
She was dressed in black and had pulled her scarf across her face. It seemed one of the women of Jerusalem had 
come to offer her hand in friendship. 

Then his mother’s dark blue eyes opened in surprise. Following her gaze, Jonathan saw that the woman in black 
came not in friendship but in malice. 

In her hand she held a curved, razor-sharp dagger. 


*Aliceee!” Lupus struck the assassin at the back of the knees. 

‘Oof! The figure in black collapsed, 

Lupus rolled aside to avoid being crushed, grasped the figure’s headscarf and yanked. Long hair tumbled out as 
the assassin's head flew up and then cracked down hard onto the marble walkway. 

Lupus’s flowered garland had slipped down over his eyes. With a grunt of disgust he tore it from his head and 
threw it away. Luckily, the figure on the floor was stunned, Lupus saw long hair and heavy eye-liner, but the stubble 
on the assassin's cheeks confirmed what Lupus had suspected; it was.a man. And although he was fine-boned with 
delicate features, he was tough. Already he was shaking his head and struggling to sit up. 

The knife, 

Lupus had to get the knife away from the assassin. He had just lunged for it when a foot stomped hard on the 
assassin's wrist. The knife spun across the shaded marble path and into the shadows of a cave-like room. 

‘Lupus! Give me your hand!’ The voice was Jonathan’s. 

Lupus grasped an extended hand and was lifted to his feet. 

It took him a split second to recognise the slave-boy who had helped him up. Jonathan seemed taller and thinner. 
His shaved head made his eyes look huge. And he had a strange expression on his face. 

Lupus grunted and leapt back as the assassin struggled to his feet. Then for a second time he kicked the man 
hard in the back of the knees. The man went down again, this time onto all fours, his long hair screening his face. 

‘Jonathan!’ Lupus heard a little girl’s voice and the sound of metal on marble and suddenly Jonathan held the 
dagger in his hand. Someone in the shadows had kicked it back to him. 

Still on all fours, the man in the black robes looked up. Jonathan was breathing hard. half crouching and holding 
the curved dagger in his right hand. Somewhere a woman was screaming. Lupus could hear the approaching slap of 
running feet on marble and the sound of a jingling tambourine. 

So could the assassin. 

He looked round, like a cornered beast, his long hair flying about his shoulders. Then he rose and turned and ran 
through the garden courtyard towards the vaulted rooms near the front of the palace. 

Lupus ran after him. 


Jonathan knew he had to get his mother to safety. As soon as he saw the assassin fleeing, he ran up to her. She was 
cowering in the shadows behind her loom, 

‘Come on, mother! I know where we can hide.’ he said, then turned in amazement as he heard a familiar voice 
shout: 

‘There he is!" 

As if in a dream he saw Flavia and Nubia run through the sunlit garden. They were both wearing flowered 
garlands with coloured ribbons streaming out behind. Flavia held a beribboned tambourine in one hand; it jingled as 
she ran. Neither of them saw him standing in the shadowed vault, gripping his mother’s wrist. 

Two muscular women in shiny breastplates came hard on the girls’ heels and then the Emperor himself, red- 
faced and gasping. 


‘Titus!’ whispered Jonathan's mother. She took a step forward, but Jonathan pulled her back, almost roughly. 
Still holding her by the wrist, he set off through several dim, empty rooms, pulling her after him. 

“Where are we going?” 

‘Here.’ He pulled her into a small triangular room. He remembered Rizpah telling him Nero had once used it to 
display a statue of a sleeping satyr, but now the room was empty. 

Jonathan stopped, panting hard. ‘We'll be safe here for a while. Then Rizpah will show us the way out.’ Still 
holding her hand, Jonathan turned to his mother. “First, tell me. .. what was the bad thing you did?’ His breath came 
in wheezing gasps, “Why didn't you... escape with us?” 

His mother looked at him and then dropped her head, 

‘There was a man,” she finally said. 

“A man?” 

‘I loved him.” 

Jonathan realised he was still holding her hand. He dropped it. 

‘He was a famous freedom-fighter. His name was on everyone's lips. They called him Jonathan the Zealot.” 

“His name was Jonathan?’ 

She nodded, 

The odd shape of the room made him feel slightly unbalanced, and not for the first time, he wondered if he was 
dreaming. 

‘Am 1... named after him?’ 

His mother hung her head and nodded again. 

Jonathan felt cold. He could see each black and white chip in the mosaic floor with terrible clarity. Finally he 
took a deep breath and asked: "Was Jonathan the Zealot my real father?’ 
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“There he ist" i 
ere he is!’ shouted Flavia. 

When Lupus had jumped off the platform she had followed him without hesitation. She hadn’t even put down 
her tambourine. 

She and Nubia had run down the colonnade after Lupus, the golden columns flashing by on their left. Suddenly 
Lupus had veered right, and they followed him across a hot, grassy courtyard, into a complex of brightly painted. 
high-vaulted rooms. There they lost him, until a woman's scream directed them to an inner garden courtyard. A 
moment later a long-haired man in black robes ran past, closely pursued by Lupus. 

Flavia heard footsteps behind her and glanced back. Two of the muscular female litter-bearers and Titus himself 
had joined the chase. 

‘There he is!’ she shouted to them again. 

She followed Lupus through a large vaulted room and suddenly they were at the front of the palace again, at the 
golden portico. 

Flavia stopped for a moment, hugged one of the golden columns with her left arm and looked around, panting. 
There! The assassin was splashing through the reflecting pool, sending the exotic pink birds into a panic. They 
squawked and flapped and tried to fly away, but in vain: their wings had been clipped. 

Suddenly the man slipped and fell with a splash, then staggered to his feet. His black robes clung to his body and 
they could see his masculine build. Lupus was almost upon him now. Flavia gasped as the assassin swung round to 
strike Lupus a glancing, backhand blow. 

‘Lupus!’ She pushed away from the column and ran to help him, Nubia close beside her. 

Lupus had fallen into the pool. But a moment later he was up, shaking himself off like a dog, then resuming his 
pursuit of the assassin, who had doubled back and was running up marble stairs to the upper level, Flavia and Nubia 
were close behind Lupus now, close enough to see drops of water flying off his soaked green tunic. 

Flavia took the stairs two at a time, her tambourine jingling with each step, trying not to slip on the scattered 
pine needles. 

‘Behold!’ Nubia panted and Flavia caught a glimpse of the assassin turning to run along the long upper portico 
of white columns. Lupus was right behind him. 

Hampered by his dripping black robes, the assassin was running awkwardly now; once he almost tripped. He 
stumbled along the portico. then veered between the columns and into a small, angular garden. Beyond a circle of 
palm trees in the centre of the garden, Flavia saw another portico with thick green woods beyond. Woods thick 
enough to hide any fugitive. 

The assassin saw it, too, and made for it, heading towards the ring of palms. 

Suddenly Flavia remembered the plans she had studied with Sisyphus. There was a click in her mind, like the 
sound of a wax seal being broken. She knew what the palm trees surrounded and which room was below them, 

*Lupus!’ she cried. ‘The eye! It’s inside the palm trees. Be careful!” 


Lupus heard her, but so did the assassin. The man skidded to a halt, then whirled to face them, his long hair 
flying. He crouched and his eyes narrowed as he saw his closest pursuer was just a boy. 

Flavia knew she had to act quickly, before the assassin could attack Lupus, She drew back her arm and threw her 
tambourine hard, like a discus, giving it a spin as it left her hand. Amazingly, it went exactly where she had 
intended: the beribboned tambourine struck the assassin a hard jingling blow on the chest, then bounced to the 
ground. The man staggered back, flailing wildly with his arms, trying to keep his balance. 

Then he was gone. 

Flavia and Nubia ran to the rim of the eye, the circular skylight in the dome. A shower of dust and gravel rattled 
over the side and disappeared into the octagonal room below, Lupus was breathing hard, hands on his knees, gazing 
down into the void below. The female guards and finally the Emperor himself came puffing up behind them. 

‘Careful! cried Flavia. But they knew the layout of the Golden House and slowed down before they reached the 
rim of the circular gap. 

If there had ever been glass in the skylight, it must have been stripped away, along with other precious materials. 
The man in black had plunged sixty feet and had hit the platform where they had been playing music a few minutes 
earlier. His long hair fanned out across his back, giving him the look of a jointed wooden doll which a child has 
thrown down in disgust. It was obvious from the impossible angle of his head that his neck was broken. 

The assassin was dead. 


In a triangular room somewhere near the back of the Golden House Jonathan asked his mother: ‘Was Jonathan the 
Zealot my real father?’ 

‘No.’ His mother raised her head. "You are Mordecai's son. I hadn't been unfaithful to him.” She lowered her 
eyes again. ‘Not then,’ 

"Then how? When?" 

His mother turned to face the plaster wall. There was a fresco of Venus on it and she reached up to touch the 
goddess's face. 

‘Jonathan was the first man I ever met who wasn’t a close relative.’ she said. ‘I was fourteen and he was 
seventeen, a few months older than Simeon. The two of them had been throwing rocks at the Romans and some 
soldiers were chasing them. They ran into our house and I hid them behind my loom. Jonathan had hurt his hand so 
while Simeon went out of the room to see if it was safe, I dressed Jonathan's wound. While Simeon was gone, in 
only a few short moments, Jonathan kissed me and told me I was the most beautiful woman he'd ever seen. He said 
he wanted to marry me. He was young, brave, handsome ... Even then his name was whispered by all the girls. 1 
was dazzled.’ 

Jonathan felt unsteady and had to lean against the wall. His mother still had her back to him. 

“A few days later,’ she continued, ‘my father said a man had asked to marry me. I was overjoyed. Then father 
told me he was a doctor, a man of twenty-seven, and my heart sank. | heard nothing more from Jonathan, so | 
married the doctor, your father, He was a kind man. We went to live in his house near the Beautiful Gate. Soon 1 had 
the two of you. I was not unhappy.” 

“You were not unhappy,’ repeated Jonathan dully. 

‘Miriam was born the year the rebellion started. It was the same year your father joined that sect, While 
everyone praised the bravery of Jonathan the Zealot, all your father talked about was loving our enemies." 

“Go on,’ said Jonathan. 

‘One day, I was visiting my parents when Simeon and Jonathan came in from one of their secret missions against 
the Romans. It was the first time I had seen Jonathan in nearly five years. I watched him from behind a lattice-work 
screen. “Have you heard?” Jonathan was saying to my father. “The Christians are leaving the city. Going across the 


Jordan, to Pella. 1 hope your son-in-law isn't one of them, Cowards!” My father didn't say anything but I could tell 
by the way he clenched his jaw that he agreed with Jonathan, “I should have accepted your offer to marry 
Susannah,” he said to Jonathan. “I didn't want a Zealot as a son-in-law. But it would have been preferable to one of 
those madmen who think God had a son.” That was when I realised Jonathan had asked to marry me." 

Susannah was silent for a moment. Then she continued. ‘As soon as my father left the room, | stepped out from 
behind the screen. Jonathan ran to me and told me he had never stopped loving me and that he would die for me. We 
said many other things. When I finally returned home that day I found your father about to flee the city, He begged 
me to come but ] refused, saying that my father had forbidden me to leave. I let him go. And 1 let him take you with 
him,” 

‘So you loved Jonathan more than you loved us,’ said Jonathan in a flat voice. He felt sick, 

‘I don't think it was love." His mother leaned her cheek against the wall. ‘It was a kind of madness. The next 
week the gates of Jerusalem were closed and the armies of Titus encamped outside. Jonathan and I had a few weeks 
together, maybe a month. We lived secretly in your father’s house, for I was still a married woman and adultery was 
a crime punishable by death. Then the famine set in. One day Jonathan went out and never returned. I heard later 
that he was killed fighting a man for a piece of dead mule. A brave death,’ she said bitterly. 

She turned to face Jonathan. Her eyes were dry. 

‘That’s the reason | didn't come with you." 

“But now... said Jonathan. ‘now PF ve come to rescue you. To take you home." 

“Jonathan. My dear brave Jonathan. I can't come with you. I must stay here.’ 

“Why? 

‘Titus needs me.” 

"We need you! I need you. I came all this way to bring you home,’ 

‘T can't." 

For a moment it was as if Jonathan was standing above the scene. He could see himself: thin, pale, his head 
shaved and an angry red brand on his arm. He looked like a slave. And his mother standing with her head bent 
before him. He saw that he was almost as tall as she was, 

‘Can you forgive me, Jonathan?’ 

He stared at her. He had risked his life to save her and now she refused to escape with him. Just as she had 
refused his father ten years earlier. 

“Please, Jonathan?” 

Slowly Jonathan shook his head. Then he turned and stumbled out of the room. He ran along the eryptoporticus. 
and although he was half blinded by tears, somehow he found the dark tunnels Rizpah had shown him. Like a mole, 
he made his way blindly along them until he found the darkest, most hidden place of all. 
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3 Fıavia Gemina,’ said the Emperor, mopping his brow. 

Flavia glanced over at the Emperor in amazement. They were all walking back along the golden portico towards 
the octagonal room, The Emperor's sandy curls were plastered to his pink forehead and he was breathing as hard as 
a bull led to sacrifice. 

‘How do you know my name, Caesar?’ she stammered, 

‘I have an . . . excellent memory,’ Now he was mopping his chin and neck. *I met you... at the refugee camp . . 
- south of Stabia . . . Your uncle — Flavius Geminus — was with you.’ 

“That's right,” said Flavia. 

"And you're her slave-girl . . . Sheba." 

‘Nubia.’ 

‘That’s right. Nubia.’ He looked at Lupus. “And Lupus. A most . . . unusual name." 

‘That’s amazing.” said Flavia. “That you should remember our names.’ 

‘Confession,’ the Emperor said. ‘Jonathan's uncle Simeon . . . mentioned you . . . Told me you were the boy's 
friends.” 

‘Simeon!’ cried Flavia. They had reached the octagonal room and she stopped beside one of the golden columns. 
‘He's an assassin, Caesar. He's going to kill you,’ she gestured with her tambourine, “like that man just tried to kill 
you.’ 

‘No.’ The Emperor smiled. ‘But I appreciate your loyalty in telling me. Simeon came to warn me, not to kill me. 
You see it was his own sister — Jonathan's mother — he was sent to assassinate, That assassin intended to kill 
Susannah. Not me.” 

“Yes, he did intend to kill you,” said a voice. It was a woman's voice, full of hatred. 

The women of Jerusalem stood round the platform in the middle of the octagonal room, looking down at the 
dead assassin. One of them was kneeling beside his broken body and it was she who had spoken. She had dark, 
fluffy hair and narrow eyes full of hatred, 

Titus walked to the platform and frowned down at her. 

‘My name is Rachel,’ she said, rising to her feet, “But you wouldn't know that, even though I’ve been your slave 
for nine years. His name was Pinchas. | only knew him a few hours but in that short time I could tell he was a brave 
man, One of our freedom-fighters. Berenice hired him to kill that traitor Susannah. But afterwards he was going to 
kill you, too. He was a true hero. You are a pig.’ 

Slowly and deliberately, Rachel spat in the Emperor's face. 

Everyone gasped and stared at him. 

Then Titus did something Flavia would never forget. 

“You may not believe this, Rachel.’ he said quietly, mopping his cheek with his handkerchief, “but 1 would rather 
be killed than kill one more person. I am sorry this man is dead. And I am truly sorry,’ he looked round at all the 


women, “for what I had to do to your country. To your people.’ 

He looked round at them all. “You are not my slaves but Berenice’s. But she will not retum.’ He hung his head 
for a moment and Flavia was close enough to hear him murmur, ‘I should have done this before." 

The Emperor raised his head again and continued in his commander's voice. *1 hereby set you all free. You may 
remain here as my freedwomen, under my protection, and begin to receive wages for your weaving. Or you may go. 
The decision is yours.” 

He started to turn away, and then added, ‘If you stay. 1 will allow you to marry. I believe Berenice was only 
trying to protect you by keeping you from men. Because whether you believe it or not, she loved you all. Her parting 
wish was that I watch over you.’ 

He turned away from the women of Jerusalem and said to Flavia and her friends, “Come, Flavia Gemina, Let us 
find your friend Jonathan.’ 

But though they searched and searched, Jonathan was nowhere to be found. 


* 


Jonathan remained in his dark hole for a long time. There was barely enough room for him to sit, so he curled up 
and huddled there. Thoughts raced round and round his head, like chariots at the circus. Presently he slept and 
dreamt of his childhood. He woke and sought refuge in sleep again; the dreams were the most vivid he had ever had. 

Someone regularly left a jug of fresh water outside the entrance, but nobody spoke to him and it seemed that he 
was alone for weeks. 

What finally drove him out was the hunger. 

He was sick and dizzy with it, and as he wormed his way along the tunnel he had to stop every few minutes and 
gasp for breath. Once or twice his throat contracted and he almost retched. He could taste the bitter juices of his 
empty stomach. 

At last he staggered blinking into the cryptoporticus and stared towards the light in wonder. 

A figure stood there. The filtered sunlight behind her made her white hair and her white tunic glow like an aura 
around her, 

*Rizpah?” he croaked. 

She nodded, and stepped forward. She handed him a jug of cold water. In the crook of her arm she cradled a grey 
kitten. 

“How long have I been in there?” he asked her after he had drained the jug. 

“Three days.’ 

‘Only three days?’ Jonathan slumped down onto the floor and leaned the back of his head against the cool plaster 
of the cryptoporticus. ‘It feels like weeks.’ 

‘No,’ said Rizpah, sitting beside him. ‘Only three days.” 

‘I’m ravenous," he turned his head to look at her. “Have you got any bread?’ 

‘No,’ she was stroking the kitten. ‘No food today. We're all fasting.” 

“What? 

‘Today is Yom Kippur," she said. “The Day of Atonement, Everyone here in the Golden House is fasting. But 
don't worry. We'll eat this evening.’ 

He gulped some air and tried to stand. But he felt too dizzy and let his back slide slowly down the wall again. 

‘How is my mother?’ he asked after a while. 

“Waiting for you. They all are. The Emperor and your friends looked everywhere and finally they went away. 1 
didn't tell them where you were but I told them you were all right.’ 


"Will you take me to her?’ 
‘Of course.” She wrinkled her nose. ‘But first you might want to visit the baths.” 
"All right,” said Jonathan. “You lead the way and I'll crawl after you.” 
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: Piss mother. Tell me why you won't come back to Ostia with me.” Jonathan sat facing his mother in the shaded 
peristyle by the Cyclops’ cave. He had bathed in hot sulphur water and cold sea water. Now, dressed in a loose white 
tunic, he felt clean and new, though the brand on his left arm throbbed and his stomach was empty as a pil. 

His barefoot mother was also dressed in white: a long linen tunic, unbelted because leather could not be wom on 
the Day of Atonement. 

‘Tell me why you can't come home with me,’ he repeated. 

She nodded. ‘I'll try to explain,’ she said and took his cold hands in her warm ones. "After the famine set in, the 
nightmare began. My lover Jonathan died, as 1 told you, fighting over a dead mule. After that, I went to stay with my 
parents. About this time Simeon became a Christian like your father. He renounced the Zealots and came to stay 
with us. Simeon and | watched our parents slowly weaken and die. There was nothing we could do to help them. We 
cooked belts, sandals, even scrolls. My mother died first, then my father. As my father lay dying I held him in my 
arms. He looked up at me and said, “I know you committed a sin which demands the penalty of death. God forgive 
me, Susannah, I could not stone my own daughter.” I wept when I realised he knew what I had done. “Atone for 
your sins,” he whispered. “Obey the Lord and follow his commandments.” I nodded. “I promise Pl! be good from 
now on.” He died smiling.” 

Susannah squeezed Jonathan's hands and he looked up at her. 

‘Jonathan,’ she said. “1 know God spared me for a reason. I honoured my father’s dying wish. I have spent most 
of the past nine years at my loom in silent prayer. Somehow I knew you had all survived. I prayed for you every day. 
I prayed for everyone I knew, even Titus.’ 

Jonathan nodded. He could smell her rose and myrtle perfume. 

‘Then, last year, Titus sent Berenice away. But I know he missed her because he used to come back here and 
wander through the rooms she had occupied. One day he walked through the octagonal room. Most of the women 
turned their faces away, but I smiled at him as I prayed for him. The next day he summoned me into his presence.” 

Jonathan swallowed. His heart was pounding, 

‘I think at first that he wanted me to take Berenice’s place. But we ended up talking. It became a regular 
occurrence. He especially likes hearing about our Torah. He is intrigued that our God is a moral one. Titus has 
committed many great sins, as I have. He does not fully believe, but he is beginning to.’ 

Jonathan looked at her. “Then he’s not your lover?’ 

She looked at him and for the first time he saw complete openness in her eyes. “No. We are not lovers, Only 
friends.” 

Jonathan breathed a sigh of relief, That meant she had changed. That meant there was hope. Hope that she might 
yet come back to them. 

‘Jonathan,’ she was saying. “I am atoning for my sins. For letting my father down, my husband, my children. I 
would dearly love to come home to you but I believe God has led me here, to the most powerful man in the world, 


for such a time as this. Do you understand?’ 

Jonathan shook his head, “Not really.’ 

She squeezed his hands again, and looked down at them. ‘My ring!” she exclaimed. ‘Jonathan, where did you 
find my ring?’ 

Jonathan looked in surprise at the sardonyx ring on his little finger. 

“Oh,” he said. *1 was looking through your things, trying to find out what happened to you. | found this,’ he 
slipped it easily off his finger. “And 1 found love letters that father wrote to you. Beautiful love letters quoting the 
Song of Solomon.’ Suddenly a terrible thought occurred to him. ‘Or did Jonathan write them?" 

‘No.’ Tears filled her eyes. “Your father wrote those letters to me.” 

Jonathan nodded and hung his head so she would not see his face. 

Presently he slid the ring onto the forefinger of her left hand. ‘Here,’ he said, “Take it. Promise me you'll wear it. 
And whenever you catch sight of it, will you think of me?" 

‘I haye thought of you every day,’ she whispered, ‘Every day since the last time 1 saw you, looking over your 
father’s shoulder, waving goodbye to me with your chubby hand.” 


The octagonal court had been cleared of looms. There were too many diners for couches, so long tables had been 
brought in and every chair and stool available, It was just past dusk and a hundred candles and oil lamps filled the 
deep blue of the domed room with stars of light. 

Two hundred slave women and twenty-four children, all in white, sat at long tables, ready to eat the food set 
before them. Jonathan sat between Rizpah and the slave boy called Benjamin. On Rizpah’s right was her mother 
Rachel — the woman with fluffy brown hair who had spat in Titus's face. She sat quietly and gazed thoughtfully at 
the candles. 

Jonathan's stomach rumbled fiercely as he caught a whiff of roast chicken and coriander. He was dizzy with 
hunger. 

There was a murmur at the table as two figures in white entered the room through the golden columns: a man 
and a woman. 

Jonathan knew the woman was his mother, but the man didn't look like Titus. 

‘Is it Titus?’ Jonathan peered into the gloom. ‘I can't see clearly in this light.” 

*“No.' whispered Rizpah, ‘It is a tall, slim man,’ 

“Uncle Simeon!" cried Jonathan, 

His uncle stepped into the lamplight at the head of the table, and gave Jonathan his radiant gap-toothed smile. 

“Before Susannah recites the blessing,’ Simeon said in his deep voice, ‘I have some news to give you. Titus has 
just made me steward of this house. As you know, the Emperor set you free three days ago. You are now his 
freedwomen, under his protection for as long as you choose. You will be given quarters here and elsewhere, and you 
will be allowed to marry.” 

He looked round at them all, “You are probably wondering who I am. My name is Simeon ben Jonah, Susannah 
here is my sister. For half a year you have shunned her for befriending the Emperor. But today is the day when God 
wipes our sins from his memory and writes our names in his scroll of life. 

“Will you forgive her, at last, and receive her back into your company?’ 

There was a positive murmur and then Rizpah's mother stood and looked around at them all. ‘None of us is 
without sin,” she said. “We forgive you, Susannah.’ Rachel smiled at Susannah and Simeon, then resumed her seat. 

Jonathan's mother remained standing. She lifted her veil and covered her head, and she looked so much like 
Miriam that Jonathan wanted to cry. 

‘Blessed are you, O Lord our God. who gives us bread to gladden our hearts and oil to make our faces shine,’ 


she recited as she lit the special candles, “Let us eat and be glad." she added with a smile. 
As Jonathan began to eat, he felt his spirits lift, 
‘It takes so little,” he said. 
“What” said Rizpah. Her pale eyes looked pink in the lamplight. 
*A few bites of food make us happy again. Food is a wonderful thing.” 
“Yes,” said Rizpah. ‘Food is wonderful.” 


Jonathan took a mouthful of chicken. ‘I suppose you'll be leaving here with your mother. After what she said to 
the Emperor today. You’! miss your tunnels, won't you." 


‘Oh, I don’t think we'll be leaving here.” said Rizpah with a smile, and glanced at her mother, ‘Not if your 


handsome uncle is remaining as steward. No,’ said Rizpah, popping a bean into her mouth, “Here 1 was born and 
here Pll die.” 
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s Casa: said Jonathan, and rose from the couch. 

‘No don’t get up. Jonathan. Sit. I need to talk to you." 

It was late morning of the Sabbath, Jonathan had spent the night in a luxurious guest room on the Palatine Hill. 

Jonathan sat back down on the edge of the couch and the Emperor sat beside him, For a moment Jonathan and 
the Emperor Titus both looked at the painting on the wall opposite. The fresco showed the return of Odysseus in the 
moment where he discards the disguise of a beggar to reveal his true identity. 

‘I have fought in many battles,’ said Titus presently, “and many have called me brave. But what you did in 
coming here to find your mother, risking torture and possibly death — that was remarkable." 

Jonathan looked down. “Thank you,’ he said. 

‘Jonathan. Your mother is teaching me so much.’ The Emperor looked down at his hands, at the thick fingers 
covered with rings. ‘She is a very wise and beautiful woman.” 

Jonathan kept his eyes down, 

The Emperor reached out his right hand and almost touched the brand on Jonathan's left shoulder. 

‘I’m sorry about this, Jonathan.’ 

Jonathan looked away and shrugged. *I belong to you. I'm Caesar's slave now.” 

‘No.’ The Emperor fished in a pouch at his belt and pulled out Jonathan's ruby ring and bulla. “You are not my 
slave.’ He held them out to Jonathan, ‘I release you from servitude to me and | grant you not only your freedom, 
Jonathan, but your citizenship." 

Slowly. Jonathan took his ring and bulla. Roman citizenship was a precious and sought-after gift. 

“You're too young to receive it now, but I will bestow that honour upon your father. Then your whole family will 
be citizens, By the way, your father is no longer in prison.” 

“My father was in prison?” 

‘The magistrate in Ostia took him in for questioning. Your friends told me and I sent word that he be released at 
once. As a Roman citizen he will of course have special privileges. This sort of thing should never happen to him 
again.” 

‘Thank you.” 

The Emperor removed one of the rings from his little finger. “Take this ring, too. If anyone questions the brand 
on your shoulder, mistakes you for my slave. show them this. It proves that you are no longer a slave but under my 
protection. And if you should ever need anything, you have only to come to the Palatine and present that ring. I will 
see you at once.” 

Jonathan nodded and glanced at the Emperor, He could see his eyelashes and the mixture of green, gold and 
brown in his hazel eyes. For the first time he saw Titus as a man and not the Emperor. 

‘Thank you,’ said Jonathan. And he took the ring. 


Beneath the grape arbour in the house of Senator Cornix, Sisyphus the Greek secretary took the message from 
Bulbus and thumbed the parchment open. The seal fell off and rattled onto the table like a small wax coin. 
Flavia picked up the dise of red wax and studied it as Sisyphus scanned the message. Titus’s seal was the boar of 
the tenth legion, the legion he had commanded in Judaea. Underneath it were the letters IMP TITVS CAES VESP. 
“It’s in Titus’s own hand,’ said Sisyphus, raising his eyebrows. “He thanks us for our loyalty and devotion to him 
and to the Roman Empire. He says that our friend Jonathan is rested and well,’ Sisyphus looked up in surprise, ‘and 
already on his way back to Ostia.’ 
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J onathan lay on a rush mat between Flavia and Nubia and looked up at the chinks of turquoise sky gleaming 
through the lattice of branches. Tigris was curled up at his feet panting gently with his pink tongue. It was the next to 


last day of September, and the three friends were back in Ostia, lying beneath a shelter woven of branches in 
Jonathan's garden. 


‘So,’ said Flavia quietly, ‘Your mother is alive.” 
“Yes. You and Nubia and Lupus saved her life." 
‘So did you. If you hadn't gone to Rome ...' 
Jonathan grunted. 
"And your father doesn't know?’ whispered Flavia. 
“No.” said Jonathan. “He doesn't know she's alive. She asked me not to tell him. Yet.’ 
‘I hope we can go back to Rome again one day,’ said Flavia. “I'd like to meet her.” 
‘I have a feeling,’ said Jonathan, “that we'll go back." 
Flavia reached up and brushed a green palm frond with the tips of her fingers. ‘So what's this thing called 
again?’ 
"A succah, The word means shelter. It's supposed to remind us of the time the Jewish people wandered in the 
desert. Before we found the promised land.’ 
‘So this is another festival.’ 
“Yes. We call it the Feast of Tabernacles. A tabernacle is a tent or a shelter like this.” 
“What are those dates hanging from roof?’ asked Nubia. 
Jonathan grinned. ‘They're for you." 
Nubia sat up and reached for one, 
“And we're going to eat dinner in here tonight?’ said Flavia. 
*Yes.* Jonathan sat up. ‘Miriam's cooking my favourite stew again. 1 didn't eat much of it on my birthday.” 
Flavia sat up too, hugged her knees and inhaled. ‘I like it in here. It smells lovely.’ 
"And you can see the sky,” added Nubia. 
“Yes,” said Jonathan. “You're supposed to be able to see the stars at night.’ He reached up and pulled a few 
grapes from a cluster hanging above his head. 
“You sleeping here?” asked Nubia, her amber eyes gleamed with interest. 
Jonathan nodded. “It's the full moon tonight.” 
‘Can we sleep here, too?’ cried Flavia. 
‘TH have to ask father but I think he'll say yes. It’s big enough for us all.” 
‘Do you all sleep out here?" 
‘Of course. For eight nights we eat and sleep in the succah. Me and Miriam and father and Lupus." 
Nubia frowned. ‘Where is the Lupus?” 


‘He had a visitor just before you arrived. A man in a green tunic with his hair all oiled and combed back. He 
looked like one of Felix’s men, They went off towards the harbour.’ 

“Hey!” cried Flavia. “Two weeks ago Lupus told us that Felix was looking for something for him. Maybe he's 
found it.” 

“He did indeed,” said a voice from outside the shelter, 

“What is it, Father?’ Jonathan emerged from the succah, followed by Flavia and Nubia, Mordecai was thin and 
pale, but smiling. He held a tray with cups of mint tea on it and gestured with his bearded chin towards the front of 
the house. 

They all saw Lupus step into the bright inner garden, hand in hand with a small dark-haired girl. 

‘Great Neptune’s beard,” breathed Jonathan. ‘It’s Clio.’ 


‘Clio!’ Flavia squealed with delight and ran to hug the little girl. “You weren't buried by the volcano!” 

Clio grinned and shook her head. 

‘It's thanks to her we survived," said a woman's voice. “She insisted we all clamber over the landslide and walk 
to Neapolis.’ 

*Rectina!’ said Flavia. “You're alive, too! And all eight of Clio's sisters? 

Rectina nodded and smiled. She was a tall, elegant woman with beautiful dark eyes. 

“Where are they?’ said Flavia, looking behind Rectina, and then stopped as she saw a man and a girl standing in 
the shadowed corridor. Flavia's heart skipped a beat and she barely heard Rectina’s answer: ‘My husband and 
Vulcan and the girls are all in Stabia, helping with the relief operations.’ 

Flavia nodded vaguely at Rectina and moved past her. ‘Hello, Pulchra,” she said. ‘Hello, Patron.’ 

“Flavia darling,’ cried the blonde girl, She stepped forward and managed to kiss Flavia on both cheeks without 
touching either of them. For a moment they looked into each other's eyes. Then they both grinned and hugged each 
other tightly. 

“Jonathan!” Pulchra thrust Flavia aside and rushed forward into the sunshine. 

Flavia staggered and laughed and watched Pulchra hug Jonathan. Then she turned back to the man standing in 
the shadows. He was tall and tanned, with dark eyes and prematurely grey hair. 

‘Hello, Flavia Gemina,” he said. ‘Are you well?’ 

“Very well,’ said Flavia, touching her hair to make sure it was tidy. 

Publius Pollius Felix was wearing a sky-blue tunic and a short grey travelling cloak. He looked even more 
handsome than she remembered. Flavia swallowed. ‘Were you the one who found Clio? Was that what you were 
looking for? For Lupus, I mean?’ 

Felix nodded and smiled at the group of friends in the sunlit garden, all chattering and hugging and writing on 
wax tablets. 1 had my men looking everywhere. Then one day I had to visit my estate at Pausilypon and 1 rode into 
Neapolis to do some business. A colleague there told me the story of a woman and her nine daughters who had 
escaped the volcano on foot. I knew it had to be them." 

‘They walked all the way to Neapolis?’ Flavia pulled a myrtle twig from her hair and let it drop on the ground 
behind her, 

Felix nodded. ‘It’s only about four miles. But they made the right decision. By the worst stage of the eruption, 
they were safely out of danger. Now they are reunited, and helping me with the relief operations, Tascius and 
Rectina have adopted two more orphans.” 

‘Girls?’ asked Flavia. 

Felix smiled. “One of each, actually.’ 

‘Hey,’ said Flavia, looking back over her shoulder at the happy crowd. “Where's Miriam?’ 


‘I brought your uncle Gaius back with me,’ said Felix, half turning towards the atrium. ‘I believe Miriam is 
greeting him." 

‘Oh.’ said Flavia. And then, ‘Oh!’ 

Felix gave her an amused glance, 

“Hello, Patron.’ Jonathan stepped forward and held out his hand. 

‘Hello, Jonathan.’ Felix grasped his hand. ‘Are you well? You look . . . older.’ 

‘I am older.’ said Jonathan. ‘I celebrated my eleventh birthday a few weeks ago.” 

‘Congratulations.’ 

“Patron, 1 would like to invite you and Pulchra to dine with us this evening under the succah." 

Felix looked over Jonathan's shoulder at the shelter woven of palm, myrtle and willow. Beside it, Nubia was 
introducing Clio to Pulchra. 

‘It looks like it might be an interesting experience,’ said Felix: ‘Pulchra and I would be honoured to stay for 
dinner.’ 


Jonathan looked around his succah with satisfaction. He had built it well. In a few days it would begin to grow stiff 
and yellow and the fruit would wither, but for now it was good. The branches were green and supple and fragrant. 
The fruit hanging from the woven canopy was ripe and full of sweet juices. And there was room for everyone. They 
sat on embroidered cushions around the octagonal table and sipped their watered wine and chatted as they waited for 
the dessert course. 

His sister Miriam looked beautiful in her white tunic, Whenever he looked at her now, he saw his mother. 
Miriam and Gaius were speaking softly, as lovers do, oblivious of everyone else. 

Clio was dressed in a bright orange tunic, chattering away to Lupus, describing thetr escape from Vesuvius in 
great detail and with vigorous arm movements. 

Mordecai and Rectina, both in dark blue, sat next to each other. They were discussing useful ointments for baby 
skin irritation. 

Nubia sat straight in her prettiest yellow silk tunic. She was demonstrating some fingering on her cherry-wood 
flute to Aristo. 

On Jonathan's left sat Flavia. She was wearing her best pale blue tunic and Nubia had arranged her hair. A strand 
had already escaped and Flavia kept brushing it out of her eyes as she told Felix about how she and Sisyphus had 
discovered the tunnels in the Golden House. 

“Jonathan,” purred a voice in his ear. ‘Is it true you saved the Emperor from an assassin?" 

He turned to look at Pulchra and smiled. 

“We all had a part in it.’ 

“Will you tell me about it?’ She was wearing a pink silk tunic and pink ribbons were braided into her yellow hair. 
She smelled of lemon blossom, 

“Some day," said Jonathan. "Not yet. But I would like to play you a song 1 wrote.” 

“You've learned to play!’ Pulchra opened her blue eyes in delight and clapped her hands. 

*Let’s say I’m learning.’ Jonathan smiled as he reached behind his cushion and lifted up his bass lyre. 

"A Syrian barbiton!’ Felix sat up with interest and Jonathan remembered he was a keen musician. “Where did 
you get it?” 

“My uncle bought it in Rome, and he gave it to me,” said Jonathan. “He taught me how to play. but so far I can 
only play one song. Would you like to hear it?’ 

“Yes!” everyone cried. 

Jonathan settled the instrument and gripped the smooth bulb of the sound box between his bare feet. Already it 


felt right, as if it were part of him. 
‘I wrote this song myself.’ he said, looking around at them. ‘I call it “Penelope's Loom”.' 
Jonathan closed his eyes and found his heartbeat. Then he speeded it up and began to play. 


FINIS 
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alabastron (al-uh-bas-tron) 

a small ceramic perfume jar, designed to look as if it is made of alabaster 
amphitheatre (am-fee-theatre) 

an oval-shaped stadium for watching gladiator shows. beast fights and mock sea-battles; the Colosseum in Rome 

is the most famous one 
amphora (am-for-uh) 

large clay storage jar for holding wine, oil or grain 
Aramaic (air-uh-may-ik) 

closely related to Hebrew, it was the main language of first-century Jews 
atrium (eh-tree-um) 

the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and pool 
ballista (buh-/ist-uh) 

a type of Roman catapult used for hurling stones and other missiles 
barbiton (bar-bi-ton) 

a kind of Greek bass lyre, but there is no evidence for a ‘Syrian barbiton' 
basilica (buh-sill-i-kuh) 

Roman building in the forum which housed law courts, offices and cells 
Berenice (bare-uh-neece) 

a beautiful Jewish Queen, from the family of Herod, aged about 50 when this story takes place 
Britannicus (Bri-fan-ick-uss) 

son and heir ofthe Emperor Claudius, he was poisoned by Nero 
cicada (sick-ah-duh) 

an insect like a grasshopper that chirrs during the day 
Circus Maximus (sir-kuss max-i-muss) 

long racecourse in the centre of Rome, near the Palatine Hill 
Corinth (kor-inth) 

Greek port town with a large Jewish population 
cryptoporticus (krip-toe-por-tick-uss) 

means ‘secret corridor’ in Greek, usually a long inner corridor 
Cyclops (sigh-klops) 

a mythical monster with a single eye in the centre of his forehead 
denarii (den-are-ee) 

more than one denarius. a silver coin. A denarius equals four sestercii. 
Domitian (duh-mish-an) 


the Emperor Titus's younger brother, 29 when this story takes place 
ecce! (ek-kay) 
Latin word meaning “behold! or ‘look!’ 
Feast of Trumpets 
the Jewish New Year (Rosh Hashanna) so called because the shofar is blown 
forum (for-um) 
ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 
Fortuna (for-few-nuh) 
the goddess of good luck and success 
freedwoman (freed-woman) 
a female slave who has been granted freedom 
fullers 
ancient laundry and clothmakers; they used human urine to bleach the wool 
Hebrew (hee-brew) 
holy language of the Old Testament, spoken by (religious) Jews in the first century 
Herculaneum (herk-you-/ane-ee-um) 
the “town of Hercules” at the foot of Vesuvius; it was buried by mud in the eruption of AD 79 and has now been 
partly excavated 
Ides (eyedz) 
the thirteenth day of most months in the Roman calendar (including September); in March, July, October and May 
the Ides occur on the fifteenth day of the month. 
insula (in-syu-luh) 
a city block; literally, an island 
Jewish calendar 
the Jewish calendar is a lunar one, based on the cycles of the moon, unlike the Roman calendar (and our modern 
one) based on cycles of the sun. Jewish months always begin on the day of the new moon. The fourteenth 
therefore always occurs on the full moon. Also, the new day starts in the evening. 
Josephus (jo-see-fuss) 
Jewish commander who surrendered to Vespasian, became Titus’s freedman and wrote The Jewish War, an 
account of the Jewish revolt in seven volumes. 
Judaea (jew-dee-uh) 
ancient province of the Roman Empire; modern Israel 
Juno (jew-no) 
queen of the Roman gods and wife of the god Jupiter 
Kalends 
the Kalends mark the first day of the month in the Roman calendar 
kohl (kole) 
dark powder used to darken eyelids or outline eyes 
Ludi Romani (/oo-dee ro-mah-nee) 
two-week Roman festival held in September and celebrated with chariot races 
Messiah (mess-eve-uh) 
the Hebrew word for Christ; both words mean ‘anointed’ or “chosen” one 
Neapolis (nee-ap-o-liss) 


a large city in the south of Italy near Vesuvius; modern Naples 
Nero (near-oh) 

wicked Emperor; built the Golden House after the great fire of Rome in AD 64 
Odysseus (uh-diss-yooss) 

Greek hero who fought against Troy; his journey home took ten years 
Odyssey (odd-iss-ee) 

Homer's Greek epic poem about the adventures of Odysseus on his way home 
Oppian Hill (opp-ee-an) 

part of the Esquiline Hill in Rome and site of Nero’s Golden House 
Ostia (oss-tee-uh} 

the port of ancient Rome and home town of Flavia Gemina 
Palatine (pa/-uh-tine) 

one of the seven hills of Rome; the greenest and most pleasant; the site of successive imperial palaces (the word 

‘palace’ comes from *Palatine”) 
papyrus (puh-pie-russ) 

the cheapest writing material, made of Egyptian reeds 
Pausilypon (pow-sill-ip-on) 

modern Posillipo, a coastal town near Naples 
Pella (pell-uh) 

an ancient city across the Jordan river where the Jewish believers in Jesus (the first Christians) sought refuge 

during the Jewish Wars 
Penelope (pen-e/l-uh-pee) 

faithful wife of Odysseus who waited twenty years for him to return from Troy 
pergola (purr-go-luh) 

an arbour or walkway made of plants trained to grow over trellis-work 
peristyle (perry-style) 

a columned walkway around an inner garden or courtyard 
Pliny (plin-ee) 

(the Elder) famous Roman author; died in the eruption of Vesuvius 
Pollux 

one of the famous twins of Greek mythology 
Polyphemus (polly-fee-muss) 

the Cyclops whom Odysseus blinded in order to escape being devoured 
Pompeii (pom-pay) 

a prosperous coastal town buried by the eruption of Vesuvius in AD 79 
psaltery (salt-ree) 

a kind of Jewish lyre or harp 
Puteoli (poo-tee-oh-lee) 

modern Pozzuoli, Ancient Rome's great commercial port on the bay of Naples 
Sabbath (sab-uth) 

the Jewish day of rest, counted from Friday evening to Saturday evening 
sardonyx (sar-don-iks) 

semi-precious stone: usually orange or brown, sometimes streaked with white 


scroll (skrole) 
a papyrus or parchment ‘book’, unrolled from side to side as it was read. 
sestercil (sess-fur-see) 
more than one sestercius, a brass coin. Four sestercii equal a denarius. 
Sextus Propertius (sex-tuss pro-purr-shuss) 
an elegant Roman poet who was a contemporary of Virgil and Ovid 
shalom (shah-/ome) 
the Hebrew word for ‘peace’; can also mean ‘hello’ or *goodbye’ 
shofar (show-far) 
a special trumpet made from a ram’s horn, used to announce Jewish holy days 
sica (seek-uh) 
sickle-shaped dagger used by Jewish assassins (sicarii) in the first century AD 
signet ring (sig-net ring) 
ring with an image carved in it to be pressed into wax and used as a personal seal 
Stabia (sta-bee-uh) 
modern Castellammare di Stabia; a town south of Pompeii 
stylus (stile-us) 
a metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
succah (sook-uh) 
a shelter woven of branches for the Feast of Tabernacles 
Succot (sook-of) 
another name for the Feast of Tabernacles, one of the great festivals of the Jewish year; for eight days Jews eat 
and sleep in shelters (*succot') 
Surrentum (sir-wren-tum) 
modern Sorrento, a pretty harbour town south of Vesuvius 
Titus (fie-tuss) 
new Emperor of Rome and son of Vespasian, aged 39 when this story takes place (full name: Titus Flavius 
Vespasianus} 
toga (foe-ga) 
a blanket-like outer garment, worn by freeborn men and boys 
Torah (for-uh) 
Hebrew word meaning ‘law’ or ‘instruction’, It can refer to the first five Books of the Bible or to the entire Old 
Testament. 
triclinium (trick-/in-ee-um) 
ancient Roman dining room, usually with three couches to recline on 
trigon (fry-gon) 
ball game where three players stand at different points of an imaginary triangle and throw a ball to each other as 
fast and hard as they can; you lose if you drop it 
tunic (few-nic) 
a piece of clothing like a big T-shirt; children often wore a long-sleeved one 
Vespasian (vess-pay-zhun) 
Roman Emperor who died three months before this story begins; Titus's father 
Vesuvius (vuh-soo-vee-yus) 


the volcano near Naples which erupted on 24 August AD 79 

wax tablet 
a wax-covered rectangle of wood used for making notes 

Yom Kippur (yom ki-poor) 
the Day of Atonement, holiest and most solemn day in the Jewish calendar, when Jews fast for twenty-four hours 
to ask God’s forgiveness for the sins of the past year. It ends the ten Days of Awe which begin on the Jewish new 
year. 
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I: the spring of AD 70, nine and a half years before this story takes place, four Roman legions surrounded the 
rebellious city of Jerusalem. The commander was Titus, son of Rome's new Emperor, Vespasian. Jerusalem should 
have withstood the siege for years, but weakened by the fighting of those inside, it fell in months. Those few months 
were among the most terrible in the history of the Jewish people. Thousands were crucified as they tried to escape. 
Those who remained in the city suffered terrible famine. Finally, the Temple of God was destroyed, Jerusalem razed 
to the ground, and the survivors killed or enslaved. 

Titus returned to Rome in triumph with thousands of Jewish slaves. It is probable that many of them were put to 
work building Vespasian’s new amphitheatre. This monument came to be known as the Colosseum, after the 
colossal statue of Nero which stood nearby. 

Nero had died a year before the fall of Jerusalem. His opulent Golden House only survived another thirty-five 
years before it became the site of Trajan's baths. Nobody knows exactly what it was used for during those years. 
Today. if you visit Rome, you can still visit part of the Golden House. There you will see painted rooms, a long 
cryptoporticus, an octagonal pavilion and a ‘Cyclops’ cave’. 

Simeon, Susannah and Rizpah were not real people. Titus, Domitian, Josephus and Berenice were. You can read 
more about them in history books. 
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To Jan-Theo, Bill, Barbara, 
Eric, Silvano, Domenico 
and all my other cyber-buddies 
from the Ostia website 


This story takes place in Ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. 

If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll” at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. 

This story contains descriptions of ‘free diving’, a very dangerous activity which involves holding your breath 
underwater for as long as possible. Don't try this at home. 


SCROLL 1 





Los was drumming. 

He sat on the wooden floor of the small bedroom and played his goatskin drum: one beat with his right hand. 
another with his left. His eyes were closed but in his head he clearly saw the pattern he was making. The hits were 
small black pebbles, the no-hits were white pebbles. He played the pattern, built up the white and black pebbles and 
then entwined them in a plait. Just like the black and white mosaic chips in the floor of the triclinium downstairs. 

When he wove drum patterns, it drove everything else from his mind. And that was good. The mosaic rhythm 
lifted him up and carried him along. He was only aware of the ache in his forearms and the tingling in the tips of his 
fingers and the pattern unwinding in his head. 

“Lupus!” 

The voice had been calling him for some time now. 

He opened his eyes. 

Jonathan was sitting on his low bed, tuning a Syrian barbiton. 

“Enough warm-up.’ said his friend with a grin. “Let's play.’ 

Lupus nodded and looked at Jonathan hard. Sometimes, when he'd been drumming, it was as if he'd been 
dreaming. And when he stopped it was like coming out of a trance: everything looked strange. 

His friend Jonathan looked strange. 

Maybe it was because Jonathan's hair, once thick and curly. was now shorn to a soft dark stubble. Maybe it was 
because he'd lost weight, and his dark eyes looked huge in his face. Maybe it was because the brand on his left 
shoulder was still red and swollen. 

Jonathan ben Mordecai had recently turned eleven. He seemed older than his age. Lupus felt older than his own 
eight and a half years, too. He hadn't felt like a child since his tongue had been cut out. 

Lupus watched Jonathan settle the smooth wooden bulb of the instrument between his bare feet and support the 
long neck with his hands, one over, one under, 

He heard the deep note as Jonathan began to thumb the fattest string. The sound was sweet and round. It needed 
a drumbeat that sounded not like pebbles, but like something softer, rounder, more muted. 

Lupus picked up the new drumstick he’d found at Flavia's. 

He gave the drum an experimental tap and nodded in satisfaction at the sound. Perfect, He found the beat and 
started to weave a new pattern, holding the drumstick in his right hand and using the palm of his left. 

‘Lupus!’ Jonathan was staring at him in horror. 

Lupus stopped drumming and gave Jonathan his bug-eyed look: What? 

“What on earth are you using as a drumstick?” 

Lupus held up the sponge-stick and shrugged, as if to say: It's a sponge-stick. 

“Where did you get it?’ 

Lupus tilted his head towards Flavia’s house next door. 


“Lupus. Do you know what that is? I mean, what it's used for?’ 

Lupus shook his head. 

Jonathan sighed. “I know you used to be a half-wild beggar-boy,' he said. ‘But you've been living with us for 
nearly four months now. You're practically a civilised Roman. You're sure you don't know what that sponge-stick is 
used for?” 

Lupus shook his head again. And frowned. 

Jonathan leaned forward and grinned. ‘It’s for wiping your bottom after you've been to the latrine.” 


‘Flavia!" bellowed a voice from the latrine. “Where's the sponge-stick?” 

Flavia Gemina looked at her ex-slave-girl Nubia. They shrugged at one another, got up and went out of their 
bedroom onto the balcony, 

‘I don't know, Uncle Gaius!’ Flavia yelled down into the sunny courtyard garden. *Isn't it there? In the beaker of 
vinegar?’ 

‘No!’ came a grumpy voice from the latrine. 

Flavia leaned further over the polished rail and called out, ‘Do you want me to grab you some leaves from the 
fig tree?’ 

“I'L do it!’ said Alma the cook, coming into view. She peered up at the two girls suspiciously. 

“You two aren't wearing eyeliner, are you?’ 

‘Um, no!’ Flavia hastily pulled Nubia back into their room. Not only were they wearing koh! around their eyes, 
but they had done up their hair and put on all the jewellery they owned. They were trying on their outfits for 
Miriam's betrothal supper, although the date had still not been set. 

Nubia was wearing a peach shift over a lemon-yellow tunic. ‘Flavia . . .' she said slowly, as she brushed her 
finger against the wine dregs at the bottom of an empty wine-cup, ‘what is betrothal supper?’ 

Flavia was smoothing her own grey silk shift over the sky-blue tunic and admiring the combination. "Well, it’s 
usually when the parents arrange the marriage of a man and a girl. There's a celebration banquet and the man holds 
the girl's hand in front of everybody and then he gives her a ring. After that they set the date for the wedding. Alma 
told me the wedding might be a week later. or a month later or even ten years later, if the couple are very young 
when they're betrothed. Sometimes the girl is younger than we are.” 

Flavia sat beside a small oak table on a folding stool. Nubia sat on a similar stool, facing her former mistress. 

‘Do you think Miriam and Gaius will wait a year or two later?" Nubia leaned forward and brushed her finger 
lightly over Flavia's cheekbone. 

‘I don't think so. First, because of the volcano. Aristo says it reminded everyone that they won't live forever. 
And second, because they're passionately in love. Alma says it’s a bad omen,’ 

“The volcano?’ 

“No, that they're in love. She says marrying for love is always a bad idea.’ Flavia peered into her highly polished 
silver mirror. “No. That's too dark. Brush a bit off." 

Nubia thumbed the wine dregs off Flavia’s cheek, Jeaving just the hint of a blush. 

‘That’s better,’ said Flavia, and stroked some of the powdered wine onto Nubia’s cheekbone. Then she leaned 
back on her stool and narrowed her eyes. 

“No. Your skin's too dark. It doesn't show up.” said Flavia. She sat forward again. ‘Where you grew up, do the 
parents choose your husband or do you?" she asked. 

Nubia covered her smile with her hand. ‘We choose, and our parents say yes or no.” 

“Now do my mouth,” said Flavia, pushing her lips out. 

‘Oh, very nice!’ came a voice from underneath Flavia's low bed. 


‘Jonathan!’ Flavia squealed and the silver mirror clattered to the floor. ‘How long have you been under there?” 

Jonathan wriggled out from underneath the bed and grinned up at her. His nutmeg-coloured tunic was grey with 
fluff and there was brick dust in the stubble of his cropped hair. 

“You need to remind Alma to dust under the beds,” he remarked, standing up and brushing off the dust balls. 

‘Stop!’ cried Flavia. “You'll get our clothes dirty!” 

Jonathan ignored Flavia, ‘Come on, Lupus,’ he said. "You can come out now,’ 

“Lupus is under there, too?” Flavia and Nubia exchanged horrified glances. Flavia stood up and folded her arms. 
Have you two been spying on us? We finished lessons over an hour ago. How long have you been under there?’ she 
repeated. 

‘Not long.” Jonathan helped Lupus to his feet. Lupus grinned at them. He was wearing his favourite sea-green 
tunic and had slicked his dark hair back from his forehead with laurel-scented oil. Because Lupus couldn't speak, he 
always carried a wax tablet with him. Now he opened this tablet with a flourish and thrust it in the girls’ faces: 


SURPRISE! 


With his other hand he held out the sponge-stick. 

“Where did you find that?’ cried Flavia. "And how did you —?’ 

“Shhh!” said Jonathan. “We don't want anyone else to know about our secret entrance.” 

“You mean you came in through the wall?" Flavia's grey eyes widened. 

Jonathan nodded. *My bedroom is right next to yours. Whenever I can’t sleep I pick at the plaster. 1 haven't been 
sleeping very well since we got back from Rome and I've picked off quite a bit of it, Lupus and I spent all day 
yesterday getting the mortar out from between the bricks and we've made a way through.’ 

‘Jonathan! How exciting! Let's not tell anybody else,’ Flavia breathed. “Not even your father or Miriam,’ 

‘That’s why I've been telling you to be quiet.’ Jonathan rolled his eyes. 

Flavia sucked a loose strand of her light brown hair thoughtfully. “We'll have to think of a secret signal for when 
we want to come through. How about three taps on the wall?" 

Jonathan shook his head. “Everybody knocks three times,” he said. ‘How about four? One for each of us. 

“Excellent idea,” said Flavia, 

Lupus gave them a thumbs-up. 

At that moment they all heard four distinct raps at the front door of the house. The friends looked at each other, 
wide-eyed. 

“You two stay here, Out of sight!” hissed Flavia. She and Nubia rushed back to the balcony and peered down into 
the garden. 

Flavia’s uncle Gaius was standing by the fountain, washing his hands. As he shook the drops from his fingers 
and turned towards the entrance of the house, Caudex the door-slave staggered into the garden, half-carrying and 
half-supporting a beggar. 

The man wore a tattered tunic and had bandages instead of sandals on his feet. His legs were covered with red 
sores. His hair was matted and his beard ragged. The beggar was tall, but painfully thin. From her vantage point on 
the balcony above, Flavia couldn't make out his expression, but it looked as though he was drunk. 

*Caudex.' she scolded, starting down the stairs, ‘what on earth are you doing? You can't just let any — 

Alma screamed. 

“Great Jupiter's eyebrows!’ exclaimed Gaius, and rushed forward to help Caudex. 

Scuto was sniffing the beggar's legs and wagging his tail. 


‘All lost,” the stranger croaked. ‘Ship sunk and everything lost.’ As Flavia reached the bottom step, he lifted his 
head and looked at her. His eyes above the peeling, sunburned cheeks were the same grey-blue as hers, and already 
tears were filling them. 

“Pater!” Flavia gripped the railing with one hand. ‘Pater, is it you?” 

“Yes, my little owl,’ said the sea captain Marcus Flavius Geminus. 

Then he collapsed. 


SCROLL II 





J onathan's father, Doctor Mordecai ben Ezra, looked up at the people crowding into the bedroom doorway. 

*He's still unconscious,’ said Mordecai, straightening up from the bedside of Flayia's father. “From the looks of 
him, he’s suffering from hunger and exposure. It's obvious he’s been shipwrecked,’ 

The doctor rinsed his hands in the copper bow] which his daughter Miriam held. 

‘I would guess that the cuts on his legs and feet were made by sharp coral." Mordecai dried his hands on the 
linen towel over Miriam's arm. “And I'm afraid they're infected. If we don't act immediately,” he glanced at Flavia’s 
father and lowered his voice, *we may have to amputate his feet.” 

Mordecai spoke Latin with an accent and Nubia didn't understand the word he had just uttered. ‘What is 
amputate?" she asked Flavia. 

‘Cut off.’ Flavia's face was very pale. 

“Just tell us what to do.’ Gaius stepped forward and looked down at his unconscious twin brother. 

“Will you go to the market with Miriam, Gaius? I'll make her a list of healing foods. She'll know which stalls 
are most likely to have them. Also, when he wakes up, he'll need lots of liquids. Alma, can you make him chicken 
soup?" 

‘Of course, Doctor Mordecai.’ Alma looked relieved to have something to do and retreated from the dim 
bedroom. 

‘Just broth, to start,’ called Mordecai after her. “Plenty of garlic.’ 

‘Right you are.’ came her voice, already halfway downstairs, 

‘Aristo, can you buy some strips of linen? His wounds will need a fresh dressing.” 

‘Right away,’ said Flavia's tutor, a young Greek with curly hair the colour of bronze. He. too, hurried out of the 
room. 

‘Flavia. Nubia.’ Mordecai turned to the girls. “Go down to the beach and fill some buckets with sea-water, as 
clear as possible,” 

The girls nodded. 

“When you get back you must sponge his feet and legs with the seawater. It won't be a pleasant job, I'm afraid." 

‘That’s all right, Doctor Mordecai,” said Flavia and then turned to Nubia. ‘Is that all right?’ 

Nubia nodded. 

“Better take Caudex as your bodyguard,’ added Mordecai. 

“What about us, father?’ asked Jonathan. “What can we do?’ 

Mordecai looked at the boys, his heavy-lidded eyes as dark as the turban above them. ‘You have the most 
unpleasant job of all,’ he said. *1 want you to search the gutters of the meat market. Bring me back some nice young 
maggots. And make sure theyre still alive.” 


Nubia stood on Ostia's hot beach for a moment, just where the small waves washed up onto the shore. She liked the 
feel of the water sucking the sand from under her feet. It tickled. And it was deliciously refreshing to have the blue 


water cooling her legs. She had changed back into one of her ordinary tunics — the faded apricot one — because it 
was short enough to allow her to wade in up to her knees. 

She used to hate the sea. For most of her life she had lived in the desert. Her first glimpse of the sea had been at 
the port of Alexandria, when the slave-dealer Venalicius angrily pushed a girl from her clan into its blue depths. The 
girl had still been chained and she had drowned before Nubia's eyes. 

But now that Lupus had taught her to swim, Nubia was no longer afraid of the sea. She moved forward, beyond 
the little waves that foamed up onto the sand, and lowered the wooden bucket into the water. When it was full, she 
turned back to the shore. 

Her puppy Nipur was sniffing something on the beach. Since the volcano, bits of flotsam and jetsam had been 
washed ashore almost daily, some of it very unpleasant. Flavia was already there, her bucket filled. also staring 
down at the object. 

“What is it?” said Nubia, splashing back towards the beach. 

‘Only a medusa,” said Flavia. 

"A what?’ Nubia looked at the transparent blob with its tangle of greyish-white strings. 

‘A jellyfish. Don’t touch it! It can still sting, even though it’s dead. They call them medusas because the tentacles 
look like Medusa's snaky hair. 

Nubia nodded. Flavia was one of the cleverest people she knew. She was always reading scrolls and knew 
almost as much about Greek mythology as their tutor Aristo, 

Scuto came up to investigate, his tail wagging and his new ball in his mouth. He gave the jellyfish a quick sniff 
and then retreated. He knew from experience what they could do. 

‘Filled your bucket?’ said Flavia. 

Nubia nodded. 

“Then let's get back.’ 


‘I can't believe how hot it is for October,” said Jonathan, as he and Lupus slipped behind the stalls of Ostia's meat 
market. 

Lupus grunted. The air above the white stone pavement shimmered with heat and the stench of blood and rotting 
meat filled his nostrils. 

Jonathan's puppy Tigris strained at his rope lead, nose down, urgently following an invisible trail. 

‘Good boy," said Jonathan. ‘Find the maggots! Ugh! It smells revolting here. Still, I suppose it's good maggot 
weather.’ He ignored an over-the-shoulder glare of a fat pork butcher and scratched the stubble on his head. ‘1 
wonder why my father wants maggots? 1 don't know of any balms or medicines which have maggots as an 
ingredient...” 

Tigris barked, startling a group of feral cats who had been scavenging in the gutter. The cats scattered, then 
turned to watch the boys from a safe distance. Lupus squatted to examine the object of their attention. Tigris came 
forward to sniff it and Lupus gently pushed the puppy away, 

‘Ugh!’ Jonathan lifted Tigris into his arms. ‘Why did God make flies? And maggots . . .' He gazed down at the 
rotting chicken leg. Dozens of white maggots writhed in the rancid meat. 

Lupus pulled out his handkerchief, a rather grubby one that smelled faintly of lemon blossom, and carefully 
wrapped the chicken leg in it. Then he stood and nodded. 

“Well done, Tigris.’ said Jonathan, and kissed his puppy's nose. "You're a good maggot-hunter.* 

Lupus patted Tigris, too, and the boys started back towards Green Fountain Street. 


As Lupus and Jonathan made their way through the crowded forum, Lupus glanced warily around. In his begging 
days he had learned to be constantly alert, always aware of his surroundings and any possible danger. Old habits 
died hard. 

It was almost noon and the forum was crowded with people finishing their day's work before returning home for 
a light meal and short siesta. It was still as hot and heavy as summer and a layer of charcoal smoke from the 
morning sacrifices hung over the forum. Everyone blamed the eruption of Vesuvius two months earlier for the 
unusually hot autumn and lack of rain. 

On Lupus’s left rose the gleaming white temple of the Capitoline triad: Jupiter, Juno and Minerva. On his right 
stood the basilica where only a few weeks earlier Jonathan’s father Mordecai had been imprisoned for hiding a 
suspected assassin. According to Miriam, they had officially released Mordecai by having a scribe announce that he 
had been cleared of blame and was free to go. 

A similar ceremony was taking place now on the steps of the basilica. Lupus glanced over to see who was being 
released. 

The prisoner was a barrel-chested man in a filthy grey tunic. His head was wrapped in linen strips, stained with 
dried blood. He was facing the scribe and the magistrate with his back to Lupus, but as he turned Lupus's stomach 
writhed as if it were as full of maggots as his handkerchief. 

The man gazing around the forum with a blind eye and a twisted smile was the person Lupus hated most in the 
world: Venalicius the slave-dealer. 


SCROLL III 





i Wesaticios is here in Ostia!" cried Jonathan, and rushed past Caudex to cry out again, ‘Flavia! Where are you?” 

“Upstairs in pater's room,’ came Flavia's voice. 

Jonathan took the wooden stairs two at a time, with Lupus and the dogs close behind him. 

‘Flavia!’ Jonathan cried, then stopped as he saw she had her finger to her lips, 

Marcus Flavius Geminus was sitting up in bed and Jonathan's father was standing beside him with a razor-sharp 
blade. 

“Hello, Jonathan. Hello, Lupus.” Marcus's voice was little more than a whisper. 

‘Hello, Captain Geminus,” said Jonathan. "Welcome home.” 

Lupus nodded his greeting. 

Jonathan glanced down at Flavia and Nubia, who were sponging Marcus's wounded feet. Then he wished he 
hadn't. 

“Not a pretty sight, is it?’ whispered Captain Geminus. 

Jonathan swallowed and tried to smile. 

‘Did you get the . . . what l asked for?’ said Mordecai. 

Lupus nodded and held out his handkerchief. 

Jonathan stared at the razor in his father’s hand. 

“You're not going to amputate his feet, are you?" 

Mordecai smiled. ‘No, I was just about to shave him. But now 1 have something more important to do.’ He put 
down the razor and turned to Captain Geminus. *I must ask you to put aside your prejudices, Marcus. I have used 
this method before and it is remarkable. I would like to put maggots in the infected wounds on your feet.’ 

“Ugh!” squealed Flavia. ‘No!’ 

‘Flavia,’ croaked her father. ‘Let the doctor finish.’ 

Mordecai took a deep breath. “The maggots eat the dead flesh . . . the rotting flesh. But they do not eat the 
healthy skin. In a few days the maggots will be fat and the remaining flesh will be whole and healthy and ready to 
heal.’ Mordecai opened Lupus's handkerchief and nodded with satisfaction. ‘I will only do this," he continued, “if 
you consent. However, | must warn you, I believe it is either maggots or amputation.’ 

They all looked at one another and the four friends breathed a collective sigh of relief as Captain Geminus 
whispered, ‘Maggots, please.” 


“What were you in such a hurry to tell us?’ Flavia asked Jonathan a short time later, Mordecai had applied the 
maggots to her father’s wounds and bound his torn feet loosely with strips of clean linen, Shaved and shom, her 
father had drunk a bowlful of chicken soup and was now fast asleep in his darkened bedroom. 

Downstairs in Flavia's cool, marble-floored triclinium Doctor Mordecai, Aristo and the four friends were sipping 
mint tea. 

"We wanted to tell you that Venalicius is here,’ Jonathan said. ‘Lupus and I just saw him being set free on the 


steps of the basilica.” 

*“Venalicius!' Flavia and Nubia stared at one another in horror, “But he was arrested in Surrentum after he tried to 
buy freeborn children as slaves. Why is he back in Ostia?’ 

Mordecai put down his cup of mint tea. “They brought him back here to stand trial,’ he said. ‘Ostia is his home 
and his base of operations.” 

“You knew about this?" said Flavia, 

Mordecai nodded. 

“You knew Venalicius was in Ostia?’ Jonathan stared at his father. 

“Yes. I knew," 

Lupus gave an odd choking sound, and Aristo patted him on the back. 

Because Lupus was tongueless, sometimes food and drink went down the wrong way. Apparently not this time, 
thought Flavia, for Lupus writhed away from Aristo's patting and pointed at Mordecai accusingly. 

“Yes, Lupus,’ said Mordecai quietly. ‘As 1 think you've just guessed, my cellmate last month was Venalicius.' 

“What?” cried Flavia. 

‘Last month,’ repeated Mordecai. ‘While you were in Rome. You remember that I spent a week in the basilica 
after I was arrested? Well, I wasn't alone.’ 

Aristo said something to Mordecai in Greek and the doctor replied in the same language. 

Lupus stared at them in disbelief, then snarled and lifted his empty cup as if to smash it against a wall. Jonathan 
caught the younger boy’s wrist and said: 

“Whoa, Lupus! What's the matter?’ 

Lupus gave Mordecai a withering look, slammed his cup onto the table and stomped out into the garden. 

"Why were you speaking Greek and what did you say?’ asked Flavia. She stared out into the bright garden at 
Lupus, who was pacing angrily back and forth under the dappled shade of the fig tree. 

‘Last month,” said Aristo, ‘Lupus and I brought Mordecai some medical supplies, when he was being held in the 
basilica. I just asked Mordecai if he had used them to bandage Venalicius’ ear, the one Lupus nearly cut off.’ 

‘And I said that I had," added Mordecai. "That sometimes an act of kindness speaks more than a thousand words, 
and that no man is beyond redemption until he dies.” 

‘I'm sorry, Flavia,” said Aristo. *1 know you hate it when I speak Greek. But Lupus hates Venalicius so much that 
he tried to kill him last month. | was trying not to upset him,’ 

‘It didn't work,’ remarked Jonathan. 

‘Do you know,’ said Flavia slowly, ‘I think Lupus understood every word you said!” 


Lupus needed to get out of the house. He needed to breathe. He needed to think. 

He knew Scuto’s lead hung just inside the kitchen doorway. Alma smiled at him from the hearth as he pulled it 
off its nail. It was rare that Scuto actually went on the lead, but its jingle always alerted him that it was walk-time. 

Immediately four wagging dogs appeared at Lupus's feet: big black Ferox, the two smaller black puppies and 
medium-sized Scuto, ball in mouth. 

“Are you going to take the dogs out, Lupus?” called Flavia from the triclinium, 

Lupus nodded and glanced over at them. They were all watching him, probably talking about him, too. 

“Thanks, Lupus,’ called Jonathan. 

Lupus ignored them and unbolted the back door. 

Flavia’s house was built against Ostia’s town wall, and the back door was built into this thick wall. It led straight 
into the graveyard and for security reasons there was no latch on the outside. 

Jonathan — whose house was virtually a mirror image of Flavia's — had invented a small wooden wedge to prop 


his door open. He had made a similar one for Flavia’s house. Lupus now kicked this wedge into place and let the 
door almost close behind him. Then he stepped outside the town into the hot afternoon. 

Scuto and the two puppies had already raced through the door and now sped through the golden grasses towards 
their favourite umbrella pine. Ferox, still recovering from a knife wound to the chest, limped beside Lupus as he 
made his way past the tombs of the dead towards the Laurentum Road. 

Once, not so long ago, Lupus had tormented Ferox by slinging stones at his rump. But Ferox's wound had made 
him gentle. He had either forgotten or forgiven the offence. Lupus ruffled the top of Ferox’s head and the big dog 
rolled his eyes back and panted. His tail went steadily back and forth. 

Strange, thought Lupus, how a wound can make a gentle creature fierce and a fierce creature gentle. 

Presently they reached the road and Ferox squatted in some horse grass to do his business, 

Lupus discreetly turned away. He closed his eyes for a moment and inhaled the spicy scent of the sun-bleached 
grasses and pine resin. The buzzing of the cicadas was thin and brisk. Autumn was coming. His heart had stopped 
pounding and he no longer felt quite as sick as he had when Mordecai had confessed showing kindness towards 
Venalicius. 

A moist nose butted his knee in mute appeal. It was Scuto. Flavia had brought her dog a ball as a souvenir from 
Rome and he was besotted with it. Scuto dropped this ball in the dusty pine needles at Lupus's feet, then backed 
away and gazed up at Lupus expectantly. 

Lupus picked up the ball and threw it hard towards the dunes. Scuto and the two puppies pursued it joyfully and 
Ferox ambled across the road after them. 

As Lupus followed, he allowed himself to remember his first ball, It had also been leather, sewn from two pieces 
of pigskin and filled with dried lentils. His parents had given it to him on his sixth birthday, a beautiful mild day in 
the middle of February, two and a half years ago. 

Lupus and his father had stood before the bright sea, laughing and tossing the ball back and forth. With each 
catch they had taken a step away from one another, Eventually his father had become a dark silhouette against the 
dazzling water behind him. Then Lupus’s mother had called them and presently half the village had gathered 
beneath their grape arbour to feast on suckling pig. Lupus still remembered the salty sweetness of the meat, roasted 
on a spit and glazed with honey. a rare delicacy on the island, That was when he still had a tongue and could taste 
food. 

He remembered how happy his father had been that day: half closing his green eyes and showing his white teeth 
whenever he laughed. And his mother Melissa. So beautiful and full of love. 

A few months later all that had been taken from him by the man who called himself Venalicius. Lupus’s heart 
started pounding again. He bent to pick up Scuto's ball, then threw it with a grunt of rage, as hard as he could. He 
and Ferox followed the dogs and presently they topped a dune with a view of the water. 

Lupus clenched his fists and stared out at the Tyrrhenian Sea, its blue so deep it was almost black. Many times 
before he had promised the gods he would get revenge. This time he silently vowed to do something about it. 


SCROLL IV 





Ths next day, Lupus paid a visit to the Baths of Thetis. He knew most of the people who visited this baths 
complex. In his begging days, before he had consented to live with Jonathan, the bath attendants had let him sleep 
by the furnace and scavenge scraps of food left behind by the clientele. 

Sometimes a young changing-room slave had given Lupus a few coppers to help him guard the clothes. Now 
this same slave — his name was Umidus — stared down at Lupus with a frown. 

“Lupus? Is it you?’ Umidus's voice was muffled; he had a cleft palate and could only speak with difficulty. 

Lupus nodded and took out his wax tablet: 


NEED SOME HELP? 


Umidus scratched his big head. *1 hardly recognised you. You look like a young gentleman! And you can read and 
write? I wish I could!" 

Lupus dropped the tablet and gestured round at the changing-room, then rubbed his forefinger and thumb 
together. 

“You want to earn a few coins? All right. You can keep any tips you get.” 

Lupus nodded with satisfaction. He didn’t want Umidus to suspect his real reason for coming — to hire an 
assassin. 

It was here in the Baths of Thetis that Lupus had first seen the man named Gamala. 

The Gamala family had lived in Ostia for many generations, and were well-respected. But the man who called 
himself Gnaeus Lucilius Gamala was not a native of Ostia. He was a foreign relation of the Gamala family. He 
spoke Latin with an accent. Some said he came from Judaea, others said Syria. But everyone knew he had done 
something criminal before settling down in Ostia; the scars of the whip on his back were there for all to see. 
Recently Lupus had developed a theory. He reckoned Gamala had been a sicarius: a member of the elite Jewish 
assassination squad, 

Lupus was about to test this hunch. He remembered that Gamala usually came in with the first wave of male 
customers, 

As the gong began to clang noon, the double doors of the baths opened and the first group of men entered the 
pale blue changing-room. Lupus’s heart beat faster as he saw the person he was waiting for. 

Gamala was tall and lithe. with thick black hair, a nose like an eagle’s beak and keen brown eyes. He was alone, 
accompanied by neither friend nor slave, and he moved over to his usual niche with a fluid grace. Once there, he 
stripped off, folded his tunic, and placed it in the cube-shaped recess in the blue wall. His belt and money pouch 
went on top. Before he turned to go, he tossed Lupus a small copper coin. 

As Gamala strode towards the palaestra for a pre-bath workout, Lupus studied the pale scars on his retreating 
back. He counted twenty separate strokes before Gamala disappeared through the arched doorway, 


Lupus. knew the whip-marks were not proof that Gamala was an assassin. Punishment for that crime was 
crucifixion. But they indicated that he might have been a Zealot. a Jew who had rebelled against Roman rule in 
Judaea. Lupus also remembered what Jonathan had told him recently: even a retired sicarius never feels safe without 
his weapon. 

When the changing-room was empty. Lupus stepped up onto the plaster-covered bench which ran round the 
room. He leaned into Gamala's niche and began to examine the contents. Behind him, across the black and white 
mosaic floor, Umidus the bath-slave uttered a cry of protest. Lupus looked over his shoulder and gave a small shake 
of his head to say: Don't worry: I'm just looking. 

Quickly, Lupus patted Gamala's tunic, sandals and coin purse. It was only when he examined the last item that 
he found what he was looking for. Cleverly concealed in a secret pocket of Gamala's leather belt was a small knife. 
It was razor-sharp and curved like a sickle. 


Flavia sat in a chair beside her father’s bed and gazed down at his face. He had slept through the whole night and 
most of the morning, then woken at noon to take some more chicken broth. Now he was sleeping again. 

The room was dim and relatively cool. Quiet, too, now that most of Ostia was taking a siesta. The only sounds 
she could hear were the faint strains of Jonathan practising his barbiton next door and the thin buzz of the cicadas 
from the umbrella pines. 

Every moming over the previous two weeks Flavia had stood before the household shrine and vowed that if the 
gods brought her father back she would be a good, dutiful Roman daughter. 

But it seemed the gods had returned a different father from the one who had sailed away. This father looked frail 
and helpless. His eyelashes lay pale against his sunburnt skin and his cracked lips were slightly parted in sleep. He 
looked like a boy. 

Or maybe she was the one who was different. 

So much had happened in the two months since he had sailed out of Pompeii’s harbour. She had been to Stabia, 
Surrentum and Rome. She had survived a volcano, pirates and assassins, She had witnessed death and birth, grief 
and joy. People her father had never even met — Vulcan, Clio, Pulchra, Sisyphus, even the Emperor himself — had 
become her friends. 

And she had met him. 

Flavia looked down at the object she held carefully in her lap. 

A dutiful Roman daughter should marry and have children. Soon her father would be thinking about arranging a 
suitable match for her. How could she tell him she would never marry? That she would never give him 
grandchildren? That her heart belonged to someone she could never have? 

Flavia sighed, and lifted her eyes. The thread of afternoon light around the curtained doorway blurred, then 
cleared as she let a few hot tears spill onto her cheek. She felt very old and very wise. 

With another deep sigh she turned her gaze back to the cup and to the image of the handsome god painted inside. 


Jonathan stopped playing his barbiton and frowned. He thought he heard his sister shouting. But he wasn't sure. He 
didn’t think he had ever heard her raise her voice before. He heard a man’s voice. too, but he knew his father had 
gone out to see a patient. 

“We'll never get married!’ came his sister's voice distinctly from the garden. 

Slowly Jonathan lifted the barbiton from his lap and set it beside him on the bed. Three steps took him to the 
bedroom doorway. 

“Of course we will.” Jonathan recognised the voice of Flavia's uncle Gaius, “Just as soon as I find somewhere for 


us to live.” 


Jonathan moved quietly to the rail of the balcony above their inner garden. 

Below him, Miriam and Gaius stood face to face in the shade of the fig tree. 

"With what money?’ Miriam cried. “You have hardly any left. Why won't you use my dowry? I have twenty gold 
coins.’ 

‘I don’t want to use your dowry,” said Gaius. *That's your security.” 

*But I don't want security. I want to be married to you and I want us to live in our own house. A house with a 
garden." 

‘I refuse to live on your money.’ Gaius ran his hand through his light brown hair. ‘I have my pride.’ 

“Oh!” cried Miriam in disgust. "You and your masculine pride.’ She turned away from him and hung her head so 
that her dark curls hid her face. 

Gaius sighed and touched her shoulder. ‘Miriam,’ he said. ‘I love you more than anything in the world. I've 
waited my whole life to find someone like you, waited till I'm an old man.’ 

“You're not an old man.’ Miriam turned back to him and tried not to smile. “You're only thirty-one.’ 

‘I'm an old man,” repeated Gaius with a grin, pulling her into his arms. “And I should be able to take care of you, 
to provide for you..." 

Miriam lifted her face and fora moment Jonathan saw how beautiful his mother must have been at fourteen. 

Gaius’s grin faded. '] love you so much,’ he whispered. And lowered his head to kiss her. 

Jonathan watched with a mixture of horror and fascination. Should he step back into his room? But what if they 
noticed the movement and accused him of spying on them? 

He needn’t have worried. They were oblivious to everything except each other. 


Lupus's head jerked up. He must have dozed off. He was sitting in the pale blue changing-room of the Baths of 
Thetis, waiting to hire an assassin. 

Had he missed Gamala? No. A quick glance showed the man’s clothes still in his niche. 

Lupus stood and stretched and looked round for Umidus. The young bath-slave was sitting across the room on 
the plaster bench that ran right round the wall. His head was tipped back and his open eyes stared unseeing at the 
circular skylight of the domed ceiling. 

Lupus took a step forward and found his knees were trembling. 

Umidus the bath-slave appeared to be quite dead. 
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As Lupus stared down at the dead bath-attendant he heard someone chuckling behind him. 

He whirled to find himself face to face with a probable assassin. 

“You think he's dead, don't you?’ said Gamala, towelling his hair. “Have a closer look.’ He turned and walked 
over to his cubicle. 

Lupus looked down at Umidus. Was the slave still breathing? He glanced back at Gamala, who was slipping on 
his tunic. 

‘Gave me quite a fright once, too,’ said Gamala with a grin. "But he's just sleeping. I knew another man like that 
once. In Judaea. Slept with his eyes wide open. His wife couldn't take it, She divorced him in the end.’ 

Lupus looked back down at the bath attendant. Although the young slave’s eyes were wide open, Lupus could 
now see his chest rising and falling gently. He breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘He probably just had a late night. Let him sleep.’ Gamala sat on the bench and began lacing up his sandals, The 
changing-room was still deserted. 

Lupus suddenly realised that if he were going to act, it must be now. 

His heart thumping, Lupus approached Gamala. With his left hand he gripped the leather pouch which held all 
his worldly wealth: two gold coins, each worth a hundred sestercii. In his nght hand he held his wax tablet. On it he 
had drawn a sickle-shaped knife and underneath he had printed in his neatest writing: 


HOW MUCH TO KILL VENALICIUS THE SLAVE-DEALER? 


“We had to leave Pliny’s body on the beach,’ said Flavia from her seat at the table. 

It was dinner time. She and her friends were telling her father about the eruption of Vesuvius six weeks earlier. 

‘The sulphur fumes would have killed us if we hadn't left right away.’ added Jonathan. *I nearly died.’ 

“And Frustilla did die,” said Gaius, who was reclining next to Miriam. 

‘Poor old Frustilla.* Captain Geminus put down his bow! of chicken soup. After nearly a day and a half of 
sleeping he had asked to dine with the others. Caudex had carried him downstairs and propped him up on cushions. 
“And poor Admiral Pliny. What a way to die.’ 

“But he died a hero,” said Flavia, taking a bite of salad and sucking the honey and vinegar dressing from her 
fingers. 

Beside her Lupus nodded his agreement, and Jonathan explained: ‘Pliny went to Herculaneum to try to save 
Rectina and then when he couldn't reach the shore he headed south to Stabia. That's where we were,’ 

“Yes.” Captain Geminus nodded sadly. ‘Pliny could have gone back to the safety of the harbour at Misenum. 
There's no doubt that he was a brave man. I'm sorry I never got to know him better.’ 

Scuto and the puppies had been sitting attentively below the dining couches hoping for scraps. Suddenly they 
barked and scampered out of the triclinium. 

A few moments later the golden light of late afternoon dimmed as Caudex stepped into the doorway, 


‘Man here to see you,’ he mumbled to nobody in particular. ‘Says his name's Pliny.” 


‘I'm terribly sorry to interrupt your dinner,’ said the man who called himself Pliny. 

This was not the Pliny she knew, thought Nubia, but a much younger man. She noted the soft fuzz on his upper 
lip, and guessed he was probably about the age of her eldest brother Taharqo, who was seventeen. 

But the youth did bear a strong resemblance to the old admiral: he was short, with the same keen black eyes and 
pale, rumpled eyebrows. And the set of his small mouth was the same. However, unlike Admiral Pliny, this young 
man was slim. And he had hair: a thick brown mop of it, which he combed over his forehead. 

“You haven't interrupted us.’ Gaius slid off the couch and extended his hand. ‘We've just started.’ 

‘Please join us,’ said Captain Geminus, trying to sit forward, then sinking back onto his cushions. 

“That's very kind of you," said the young man, looking round at them all. “Allow me to introduce myself. I am 
Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus. I believe you knew my uncle and were with him when he died.’ 

“You're Pliny’s nephew!’ cried Flavia. 

The young man inclined his head. *] am indeed the admiral's nephew.’ 

Nubia nodded to herself. That made sense. 

“What a coincidence!’ Captain Geminus tried to sit up again and this time he succeeded. “We were just talking 
about your uncle, saying how brave he was.’ 

“Yes,” said the young man and Nubia saw his black eyes grow moist. “That's why I've come. To hear of his last 
hours. My uncle’s scribe Phrixus said you were all with him at the end." 

‘Please,’ said Gaius. “Wash your hands and join us, Caudex, would you bring the copper basin? And a fresh 
napkin?’ 

But Miriam was already on her feet. She smiled at young Pliny and he stared at her open-mouthed. Flushing 
slightly, Miriam hurried out of the triclinium. 

‘I’m Gaius Flavius Geminus,’ said Flavia's uncle. *1 own — or rather used to own — a farm in Stabia. That's my 
brother Marcus, whose hospitality you're enjoying.’ 

Captain Geminus gave young Pliny a weak smile from the dining-couch. 

“This is Mordecai ben Ezra," continued Gaius. ‘He is the doctor who treated many of your uncle's sailors for 
burns and cuts. And this,’ said Gaius, as Miriam came back into the dining-room, “this ts his daughter Miriam.’ 

Nubia saw the young man's neck flush as he dipped his hands in the basin Miriam held. 

Although Miriam was only fourteen, her beauty was fully developed. Nubia thought she looked particularly 
lovely this afternoon: she wore a faded lavender tunic with a matching headscarf that allowed her black curls to spill 
up and over. On her wrist gleamed a silver and amethyst bracelet, 

Gaius finished the introductions and invited Pliny’s nephew to join him on the central couch beside Miriam. 

“Alas! That might not be good idea,’ Nubia whispered to Flavia. They watched the young man clamber 
somewhat awkwardly onto the couch and saw him grow pink as Miriam lowered her slender form next to his. 

“Thank you.” Young Pliny accepted a bowl of salad from Alma. 

“What would you like to know about your uncle's last hours?’ asked Gaius. “Anything in particular?’ 

Pliny fished a radish out of his bowl. *My uncle's scribe Phrixus was with him the whole time. He told me most 
of what happened. I just wondered if you could add any details. 1 am writing up an account of his last hours.’ He 
turned to Lupus. “Are you the boy who brought Rectina’s message to my uncle?’ 

When Lupus nodded, Pliny said, “You and the blacksmith did an extraordinary thing." 

‘But if Lupus hadn't brought the message your uncle might still be alive,’ said Jonathan through a mouthful of 
cucumber, and then stopped crunching as he realised what he'd said. 

‘No, no,” said Pliny’s nephew, ‘My uncle had already decided to investigate the phenomenon. This boy’s arrival 


persuaded him to go in a warship, which was a much more sensible means of conveyance." 

Nubia whispered to Flavia, “I am not understanding him.’ 

“He said if Lupus hadn't come along, Admiral Pliny would have taken a small boat instead of a big one.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Nubia. 

“Why didn't you go with your uncle?’ Flavia asked the young man. *Didn't you want to help him investigate?” 

‘My uncle had asked me to compose an imaginary letter from Cicero to Livy,’ said Pliny. ‘I was busy working 
on that.” 

Jonathan raised his eyebrows. ‘A mountain ten miles away had just exploded and you stayed in to do your 
homework?" 

Pliny flushed and looked down into his salad bowl, then back up at Jonathan. *I intend to climb the ladder of 
honour all the way to the top. Law is the first rung of the ladder. To become a successful lawyer, | must show self- 
discipline. My assignment seemed important at the time. Besides, when my uncle set out, it wasn’t even clear which 
mountain the smoke was coming from.” He looked around at them all. “As it happened, I was able to help my mother 
and the terrified peasants around us. But I very much regret that I couldn't have been with my uncle in his last 
hours.” 

‘I don't think there's anything you could have done for him,’ said Mordecai gently. "Your uncle was obviously 
asthmatic and the fumes were so dense . . . But he was courageous to the end.” 

*Phrixus tells me that my uncle actually slept for several hours.’ 

“Yes!” Jonathan nodded vigorously. ‘I had to pass his room on the way to the latrine and I could hear him 
snoring. Even over the noise of the volcano!’ 

“What courage!’ cried Pliny. 

Lupus appeared to have a choking fit but Flavia and Jonathan patted his back until it subsided. Luckily young 
Pliny didn't notice their amused reaction. His gaze had strayed to Miriam again. 

Over the course of the meal, Nubia observed that the young man kept looking at Jonathan's sister. Once he even 
closed his eyes and inhaled. Somehow she knew it was not the pine-nut and honey omelette he was sniffing. 


Near the end of dinner, when the air was cooler and the scents of the garden filled the dining-room, Alma brought in 
the dessert course of peppered figs and cheese. She was just going out again when the dogs ran barking to the front 
of the house a second time. Once more, Caudex stood in the wide doorway of the dining-room. 

‘Another man to see you, master,’ he growled. ‘Don’t like the look of this one.” 

Flavia saw her father and uncle exchange glances and then Gaius said, ‘I'll go." 

A moment later Gaius was back, looking grim. A short man with greasy black hair and a jutting chin stood 
beside him, unrolling a papyrus scroll, 

‘This is an official notice for Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain," he read in a loud, nasal voice. “From the 
bankers Rufus and Dexter. Unless you pay the amount of one hundred thousand sestercii by this time tomorrow your 
house and all its possessions will be seized and sold to pay off this debt." 

“What? said Marcus, struggling to rise from the couch. “That's insane! 1 can't possibly pay that amount. My ship 
was lost. The cargo, too.’ 

"Was you insured, sir?” said Greasy-hair. 

‘No, that is... I can raise the money . . . but you must give me time, There was no time limit on that loan.’ 

‘Afraid that's not entirely true, sir. According to this, the amount is payable at the lender's discretion. And that's 
now.’ 

“But... you can't do that!” 

For the first time in her life, Flavia saw panic in her father’s eyes, 


“Marcus, let me handle this.’ Gaius turned to Greasy-hair. "Where do your employers operate from?’ 

‘I'm only the messenger,” sneered the man, ‘I have lots of employers.’ 

‘I mean the bankers Rufus and Dexter. Where can I find them?’ 

‘Banker's stall on the west side of the forum, opposite the little circular temple. But this states quite clearly,” said 
Greasy-hair with a smirk, ‘that unless you pay one hundred thousand sestercii, they're possessing your house 
tomorrow.’ 
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i Great Neptune's beard!’ said Marcus, after the messenger left. ‘I'm ruined.’ 

Mordecai rose from his couch, looking grave. ‘Gaius, this is the worst thing for your brother. His mental state 
must remain positive. Is there anything you can do to stop this happening?’ 

Gaius pushed his hand through his fair hair. ‘A month ago I could have paid his debts. But since Vesuvius 
erupted . . .’ 

“What about Cordius?’ suggested Flavia. “Your patron?’ 

“Yes!” said Marcus, then his face fell. “No. He's away at his estates in Sicily. He always goes to oversee the 
grape harvest and remains there until the Saturnalia.’ 

‘Or Senator Cornix?’ suggested Aristo. “By the looks of his town-house in Rome, he has money to spare .. .' 

Captain Geminus shook his head. ‘There’s bad blood between us . . .* he murmured. 

Flavia took a deep breath. “Publius Pollius Felix might help us,’ she said. *He's rich. And powerful.” 

“He might." said Gaius, "but he's in Surrentum. Even if 1 sent a messenger at dawn it would be a week before I 
heard anything back.’ 

“We have to do something!" Flavia blurted out. “I don't want to leave our house. I love it!" She bit her lip, aware 
that she wasn't helping. 

Sensing her distress, Scuto placed a paw on her leg. Flavia slipped off her chair and put her arms around Scuto's 
woolly neck. From the couch behind her young Pliny spoke. 

‘If the worst happens, you can always stay with me. I owe you a debt for your kindness towards my uncle in his 
last hours. I've inherited his Laurentum villa. It's only a few miles down the coast and I’ve room enough for all of 
you.’ Here he glanced at Miriam. ‘I'd be most honoured if you would be my guests. All of you,’ he repeated. 

“That's very kind of you,’ said Gaius, “but —' 

*— it might be an excellent idea,” Mordecai said to Pliny’s nephew. He turned to Gaius. ‘May I have a word with 
you in private?” 

‘Of course, doctor.’ The two of them rose and went out towards the study. 

There was an awkward silence in the dining-room as everyone looked at one another. When they realised they 
could hear Mordecai's accented voice in the study, repeating the phrase “must remain positive”, Jonathan began to 
hum a little tune, then asked Pliny's nephew if he would like more peppered figs. 

A few minutes later Gaius and Mordecai retumed. 

‘Secundus,’ said Gaius to the young man. 

‘Please call me Pliny." 

‘Pliny,’ said Gaius, ‘your offer has come at a good time. My brother needs to recover his strength. And it would 
be best for the children not to be exposed to this unsettling business. We accept your kind offer. Mordecai and I will 
stay in Ostia and try to sort out this matter. But can you take Captain Geminus and his household and put them up at 
your Laurentum villa?’ 


‘My great pleasure,” said the young man. ‘Er. . . does that include the doctor's daughter?’ 

"An excellent idea,’ said Mordecai. “Miriam is almost as skilled as I am. She can look after Marcus. Monitor his 
progress." 

“And me?’ Aristo narrowed his eyes at Pliny. “Shouldn't I go too?" He looked at Captain Geminus. ‘Don't you 
want me to continue the children's lessons?’ 

“Lessons” said Pliny. “To keep the children occupied? What a good idea." 

‘It’s an excellent idea," said Flavia's father from his couch. “We mustn't interrupt their education just because 
disaster has struck.’ 

“Jonathan and Lupus will come, too. won't they? Flavia unwrapped her arms from Scuto's neck and stood up. 

Mordecai glanced at Gaius, who nodded. ‘Of course,’ said Mordecai. ‘I think it would be better if you all went. 
Things here could get . . . difficult. Caudex and Alma can stay at my house with Gaius. There will be room if the 
boys go with Marcus and the girls.’ 

Gaius turned to Pliny, ‘I can’t thank you enough for your kind offer,” he said. “Surely the gods sent you today." 

Pliny glanced at Miriam again and Flavia heard him murmur: *1 am almost tempted to agree." 


Lupus woke instantly. Something was wrong. 

It was just before dawn, Through the latticework screen of the bedroom window, the sky showed as grey 
diamonds in the solid blackness of the wall. It was not the steady sound of Jonathan's breathing that had woken 
Lupus, but something else. 

It came again: four urgent taps on the wall, Their secret signal! 

Lupus grunted and threw off the linen sheet that half covered him. He quickly slipped on the tunic he had been 
wearing the day before and shook Jonathan by the shoulder. 

‘Mmmf. Whuzzit, Rizpah?' mumbled Jonathan. Tigris's head appeared from beneath Jonathan's sheet as the 
tapping came again. Lupus dragged the bed away from the wall — with Jonathan and Tigris still in it — and started to 
pull out the bricks, 

‘Ow!’ Jonathan winced as he lifted himself up on his branded left arm. “What are you doing, Lupus?’ 

But Lupus already had one of the bricks out, and now hands were pushing from the other side, widening the 
hole. 

“Jonathan! Lupus!’ came Flavia’s voice from the other side. “They're here!" 

"Who?" said Jonathan, groggily slipping on his own tunic, back to front. “Who are here?’ 

“Bailiffs. Two men, one with a scribe’s pen. They're making a list of all the things in the house so that we don't 
take them." 

‘They can't do that, can they?’ Jonathan yawned again and helped pull out bricks, The diamonds in the window 
were already a lighter grey and as Lupus got down on his belly, he could see Flavia's face: a dark smudge with 
darker smudges where her eyes were. Tigris padded over to investigate and touched noses with his brother Nipur, 
sniffing from the other side. 

‘I think they can take almost everything,’ hissed Flavia. ‘My things, too! And Nubia's! Can we hand them 
through to you?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Jonathan. “Tigris! Get back!" 

‘This is the most important one,” whispered Flavia. ‘Quickly, before they come upstairs.” 

As Jonathan lifted Tigris out of the way, Lupus took the object Flavia had thrust through the wall. It was a 
smooth, flat ceramic cup with small handles. Suddenly he knew what it was: the elegant Greek kylix which the rich 
patron Felix had given to Flavia the month before. Lupus put it carefully on the bed and reached for the next object. 

More things were coming through: Nubia’s flute, her tigers-eye earrings in their original pouch, a silver mirror, 


two scrolls and Flavia’s tambourine. 

‘Flavia!’ said Jonathan suddenly, “What about all that gold in your store room? The gold you were keeping safe 
for your father’s patron?’ 

“It's all right.’ said Flavia. “After we caught the thief, Cordius took it back." 

She pushed a large wad of material through the gap. As Lupus put it on the bed he saw it was several silk tunics 
rolled together. 

‘They're coming!” hissed Flavia. ‘I have to put my bed back, Can you close the gap?" 

“Yes!” whispered Jonathan. He was still holding Tigris. 

Lupus quickly replaced the bricks. He was just about to fit the last brick into its space when he heard voices and 
saw the flickering yellow light of an oil-lamp illuminate the floor beneath Flavia’s bed. He glanced over his shoulder 
at Jonathan and then put his eye to the diamond-shaped space where the last brick would go, 

Lupus could see the calves of Flavia’s legs, silhouetted against the torchlight. Clever girl. She was sitting on the 
bed. 

“We'll make note of all the items in here, too.” said a man’s voice. 

‘Ready,’ came the reply, presumably from the scribe. 

“Two beds: two folding stools, wood with bronze lion-feet; one oak table. On the table: two wooden combs; two 
bath-sets; three clay oil-lamps: three scent bottles, one ceramic, one glass and one rock crystal.’ 

Lupus heard the scraping of items on a table. 

‘Three necklaces . . . just glass beads,’ continued the bailiff, ‘one make-up box, six brass hairpins, four ivory 
hairpins, seven bone hairpins . . . That's everything on the table.’ 

There was a pause and the torchlight flickered. 

‘Got a chest here , . . looks like it’s made of cedar-wood, full of clothes, Two woollen mantles — 

“You can't take our clothes!’ Lupus heard Flavia cry. 

‘I'm afraid we can,” said the scribe’s voice. ‘They're valuable property.” 

The bailiff continued: “We also have one bronze standing oil-lamp, one woven rug, one slave-girl — 

‘No!’ cried Flavia fiercely. “Nubia is not a slave. I set her free last month and my witness is Publius Pollius 
Felix. Don't you dare put her on that list!’ 

There was a pause and then the bailiff continued. *Two watchdogs: one medium-sized mongrel with pale brown 
fur and one black mastiff puppy.’ 

‘Mongrel!’ Flavia's voice sputtered with fury. “He's not a. . . anyway, the dogs belong to our next-door- 
neighbour, not to me.” 

“Both of them?’ Lupus could hear the sneer in the bailiff’s voice. *1 find that hard to believe.’ 

*Yes,' Flavia lied. "Both of them." 

"We can verify that later. Now, if you girls don't mind moving, we'll just have a quick look under the beds.” 
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A J onathan, it was terrible!” Flavia's face was red and blotched. “They just came right in as if they owned everything 
already. And they tried to take Nubia. And Scuto and Nipur!’ 

‘I know. We heard everything.’ Jonathan patted Flavia on the back. Dawn was just breaking and they were in 
Jonathan's house, sitting on the striped silk divan in his father’s study. 

Lupus scribbled something on his wax tablet and held it up: 


AT LEAST WE GOT BRICK BACK IN 


Flavia blew her nose and nodded. 

Nubia added. ‘It is good you make that hole in the wall yesterday,’ 

Jonathan gave her a rueful smile. * Yes, it was.’ 

Flavia blew her nose again. ‘Is my kylix safe?’ 

“Yes, we've got your precious cup,” said Jonathan. 

“And I’ve got the mint tea." Miriam came in with a tray of steaming beakers. 

‘Thank you, Miriam.’ Flavia smiled through her tears. ‘Mint tea always makes me feel better.’ She warmed her 
hands on the side of the beaker and then took a sip. ‘Mmmm. Nice and sweet." 

“Better?” asked Jonathan. 

‘A little," said Flavia, and took another sip of the fragrant brew. “Where's your father?’ 

‘He went next door, just after you arrived, I think he’s helping Gaius supervise the rest of the inventory,’ He 
slurped his own tea. 

‘Oh, Jonathan!" Flavia’s lip began to tremble. “What are we going to do? Our beautiful house with its secret 
garden. And Scuto’s jasmine bush. And the fig tree.’ 

“And fountain.” added Nubia. 

“And pater's study and all my scrolls...’ 

Jonathan could tell she was about to cry again. He had to do something. 

Suddenly he jumped up from the divan. “Wait! A brilliant plan!” 

“Yes? 

‘That’s what we need," said Jonathan, sitting down again. ‘A brilliant plan.’ 

There was a moment of silence. Then everyone laughed. 

‘Oh, Jonathan!’ Flavia said. "What would we do without you?" 

He shrugged and grinned at her. 

Flavia thoughtfully ruffled Scuto’s fur. “You know,’ she said presently, “there's a mystery here. I think there’s 
someone behind all these bad things that are happening.’ 

‘Behind your father’s shipwreck?" 


“No. Behind Venalicius being set free and the bankers wanting to take our home.’ 

"Who?" said Nubia, *Venalicius?” 

“Maybe. 1 don't know. But I have a few ideas about how we could find out. What time did Pliny say he was 
sending the carruca to pick us up?” 

“He said he would send it around noon," said Jonathan. 

‘Then we only have a few hours. We'll have to work fast." 


“Uncle Gaius, can we go to the forum with you this morning?’ 

Flavia's uncle frowned at her as he tore a piece of bread from the disc-shaped loaf. The bailiffs’ dawn visit had 
left him in a grim mood. ‘Why?’ 

“We want to help.’ said Flavia honestly, 

He sighed. *1 don't think so, Flavia. I have to go to the barber's first and there's nothing for you to do there. And 
the bankers won't be impressed by two girls tugging the hem of my toga.” 

“We won't be any trouble. Please can we come, Uncle Gaius? Nubia's good at seeing things and I'm good at 
getting ideas.” 

Her uncle's face softened. “Very well,” he said. “But no toga-tugging.' 


Not for the first time, Lupus stood beside Aristo in the office of Ostia's junior magistrate, Marcus Artorius Bato. 
This time Jonathan was with them, too. It was a small bright room with an arched window that overlooked the red- 
tiled roof of the temple of Venus next door. Lupus inhaled. Bato's office smelt of ink, wax, and papyrus. with a faint 
undertone of stale incense. Scrolls and wax tablets covered the large table and filled baskets underneath. In one 
corner was a small personal! shrine to Hercules. The young magistrate tipped his chair back and eyed the trio with 
amusement in his pale eyes. 

‘These your bodyguards?’ he asked Aristo, 

“My pupils,” replied Aristo coolly. “I'm giving them a lesson in Roman justice. Trying to explain how bailiffs can 
seize a shipwrecked captain’s goods the day after he returns home.” 

Bato scowled and let his chair fall forward. ‘Oh, that. Captain Geminus obviously didn’t read the codicil. Nasty 
business.” 

“How do you know about it?’ Aristo raised an eyebrow. 

‘My superior, Aulus Egrilius Rufus, mentioned it to me. But that has to do with bankers’ contracts, not Roman 
law. Nor Roman justice.” 

‘I see. Then would Roman justice be allowing a known kidnapper and slave-dealer to be set free without trial?” 

“Venalicius!" Bato almost spat the word out. “That man is a disgusting, vile worm!” 

Lupus grunted his agreement. He was beginning to like Bato. 

‘So how is it that a “vile, disgusting worm” is wandering around Ostia?” asked Aristo quietly. 

“You tell me," said Bato, “What else could grease Rufus's palm enough to let that scum slip through his fingers?” 

‘Money? said Aristo. 

“Yes, and lots of it.’ Bato leaned forward and lowered his voice, ‘A heavy pouch full of gold convinced Rufus 
that Venalicius — we don't even know if that's his real name — could walk free until enough witnesses were brought 
to trial.’ 

“But there are plenty of witnesses that he kidnapped freeborn children!’ cried Jonathan. 

"Who?" Bato snorted, "You?" 

“Well... yes!’ 

‘How old are you?’ 


‘I was eleven last month,’ said Jonathan. 

‘No good, I'm afraid. Witnesses can't be children or slaves, Only adult Roman citizens.’ 

*Pollius Felix!’ cried Jonathan. ‘The Patron. He's a citizen. And a friend of the Emperor’s. He'll testify. He was 
here in Ostia a few weeks ago." 

“By Hercules!” Bato slammed his fist onto the table and several papyrus scrolls rolled over the edge and onto the 
floor, "Rufus told me Felix was out of the country. In Alexandria. This is bad. Very bad." 

Lupus scribbled something on his wax tablet and showed it to Aristo. 

“Rufus,” said Aristo, reading Lupus's tablet. He looked up sharply at Bato. "You said your superior is named 
Rufus. Is he related to the banker Rufus? Of Rufus and Dexter?’ 

Bato nodded and sighed, *They're one and the same man." He shook his head wearily. ‘Never trust a banker 
turned politician,’ 


‘Flavius Geminus!’ The short man behind the banker’s stall leapt to his feet, knocking an abacus onto a pile of silver 
coins. With his narrow face and long front teeth he reminded Flavia of a rat. 

“Yes” said Gaius. Flavia could see that her uncle was surprised to be recognised so far from home. 

“We all heard you were shipwrecked and at the gates of Hades.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Gaius, and a look of realisation crossed his face. ‘Oh, you think I’m — 

‘Pater!’ said Flavia loudly. And before her uncle could protest, “Pater, imagine that! He thought you were 
practically dead. You know: very weak and helpless and at the gates of Hades. But you're not, are you pater?’ 

‘Er, ,. no! As you can see,” said Captain Geminus's twin brother, ‘the reports of my condition were exaggerated 
.., that is, you can see that I broke my nose when the boat crashed . . . er, I mean ran aground on some rocks but, 
but otherwise I feel fine. In fact, I feel like a new man." He stood a little taller and brushed an invisible speck of lint 
from his toga. 

‘And...’ He glanced at Flavia and she nodded back at him encouragingly. “And what do you think you're 
doing? Threatening to take my home away! Sending your bailiffs at dawn, terrifying my . . . my daughter and the 
rest of the household!" 

‘I'm sorry, Captain Geminus,' said the rat-faced banker, recovering himself somewhat. ‘But there's been a run on 
our reserves and we've been forced to call in our loans.” He licked his thin lips and glanced nervously round the 
forum, as if he were looking for someone to back him up. 

"Great Neptune’s beard!’ Gaius banged his fist on the banker’s table and caused the coins to jump. Beneath the 
table a watchdog began to bark. 

“We're within our rights.” The banker took an involuntary step back and licked his lips again. “Tell you what. I'll 
give you an extra week to come up with the money. But you still have to vacate the premises by sundown this 
evening and hand over the key. We don't want objects going missing.’ 

“Very well,” growled Gaius and started to turn away. 

Flavia tugged her uncle's toga and when he bent down she whispered in his ear, 

“Writing,” said Gaius, turning back. *I want that in writing.’ 

The banker glared at Flavia. “Very well,’ he said between clenched teeth. ‘I'll draw up a document now.’ 


As Flavia and her uncle watched the banker scribble his promise on a scrap of papyrus, Nubia heard a sound which 
made her skin crawl: the clink of chains. She slowly turned and looked out between the columns into the bright 
forum. 

There. On a low wooden platform in the shadow of the great white temple across the forum. A dozen slaves, all 
chained at the neck just as she had once been. 


Her hand went involuntarily to her throat and she left the cool shadows of the colonnade to cross the hot, open 
space. People began to move with her: sailors, merchants, soldiers, a few women. The slave-dealer had not yet 
announced the auction but the jingle of iron links could mean only one thing. Some of the people jostled her, but she 
felt none of them, saw none of them. 

Nubia heard Flavia calling her name but her feet refused to stop, They took her across the forum. 

Now the slave-dealer — a man she didn't recognise — was beginning to summon buyers. ‘Step closer, Ostians! 
Examine the fine flesh on show today.’ 

Nubia stared. 

She had been sold naked, but these men wore white loincloths, 

She had been thin and covered with sores, these muscular young men were smooth and oiled. 

She had not dared to raise her eyes in her shame. These men looked straight ahead, proudly — almost arrogantly 
above the heads of the crowd. 

The slave-dealer, a tall, dark-haired man in a toga, stepped onto the platform. “Young men in their prime!’ he 
called. ‘They're not cheap but they're quality . . . Suitable to be trained as gladiators, bodyguards, litter-bearers . . . 
Each one has a reserve price of twenty-five thousand sestercii. Step up! Have a good look before the sale next 
week!" 

Most of the chained men had olive skin and strong noses; Nubia guessed they were from Syria or Judaea. But 
two had skin as black as hers. And one of them, she saw as she finally arrived at the foot of the platform, one of 
them was her eldest brother Tahargo. 


SCROLL VIII 





Lupas thoughts were as tangled as seaweed in a net, but the deep blue interior of the carruca had begun to calm 
him. The carriage Pliny had sent for them had a cedar frame covered with blue silk curtains, These curtains were 
drawn against the hot noonday sun and created a deep blue light which filled the interior of the carriage. flickering 
gently as shadows and sunlight passed overhead. It was almost like being underwater, thought Lupus. 

Captain Geminus lay on the cushioned bench which ran along the left-hand side of the carruca. The rocking 
motion of the well-sprung carriage had put him to sleep. so the others spoke in low tones. 

Lupus sat forward and listened to Nubia. She was telling them how she had seen her older brother in the slave- 
market. 

“Are you sure it was your brother?’ Jonathan asked her in a whisper. 

Nubia nodded. In the blue light her lemon-yellow tunic looked green. 

‘Did someone buy him?” asked Miriam softly. 

Nubia shook her head and Flavia explained, “The auction's not until the Ides, in three days.’ Flavia had perched 
beside her father to make sure he didn't slip off the bench. 

‘Did your brother recognise you, Nubia?” asked Aristo. 

‘Alas! I do not think so.’ Nubia hung her head. ‘The slave-seller had the whip.’ 

‘If the slaves don't keep their eyes straight ahead,’ explained Flavia, ‘then he whips them." 

‘Maybe we could buy your brother and set him free!” suggested Jonathan in an excited whisper. 

‘They're starting the bidding at twenty-five thousand sestercii,' said Flavia, and added: *Each.' 

‘Oh.’ 

Flavia looked at Aristo. “What did you find out at the magistrate’s? Is it true the bailiff can take our house?’ 

Aristo leaned forward, and kept his voice low. ‘I'm afraid your father didn't read the whole contract when he 
borrowed the money. He didn’t read the part in small writing at the end: the codicil.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia, and glanced down at her father's thin face. *He's not very good at that sort of thing.’ 

‘I usually advise him, but this time he didn't consult me,” said Aristo. “He can be a bit impetuous.” 

Flavia gave him a rueful smile. ‘It runs in the family,’ she said. 

Lupus showed Jonathan his wax tablet. 

Jonathan nodded and turned to Flavia. “Bato also told us why they let Venalicius go.' 

“Why? 

“He bribed them.’ 

Aristo explained: “They claim there are no witnesses. Venalicius gave the chief magistrate Aulus Egrilius Rufus 
an amount of money to let him go until they can find enough witnesses for the trial. If he runs away, he forfeits the 
money.’ 

‘Rufus!’ cried Flavia, and then covered her mouth with her hand as her father stirred. ‘Rufus?’ she said again. 
*He's one of the bankers who wants to take our house away!" 


“We know,” said Jonathan. ‘Was he the one you saw at the forum today?’ 

‘No,’ said Flavia. “That was Dexter. He's horrible. He has a face like a rat." 

“And he has big watchdog,” added Nubia. 

“Did he say why they were being so mean to your father?’ said Jonathan. 

“He said they didn't have any money or reserves or something . . , but wait! You just said Venalicius gave them a 
huge bribe to let him out until the trial. So they were lying when they said they didn't have any money.’ 

‘Either that or their debts are so big that even Venalicius’ bribe wasn't enough to cover them,” suggested Aristo. 

‘Oh,’ moaned Flavia. ‘My head hurts just thinking about it. And I feel a bit sick.’ 

‘Me, too.” said Jonathan. ‘It’s bumpier now. I think we've left the main road, Can you open the curtains, Lupus? 
The ties are by you." 

Lupus scowled. He liked the underwater effect caused by the sun shining through the blue silk. It helped him 
think. And he needed to think up a way to raise one hundred thousand sestercii. 

*Lupus,” hissed Flavia, ‘Please open the curtains,’ 

Reluctantly, Lupus untied one panel of the filmy fabric and pulled it back. Behind him was the sea, glittering in 
the hot October sun. A faint breeze filled the interior and caused the silk walls to balloon. 

“Oh, that's better.’ Jonathan burped gently. 

‘Behold!’ said Nubia and pointed to a butter-coloured villa further along the coast, just visible through some 
pines. ‘House of Pliny.’ 

Lupus sighed. There was no way he could ever come up with one hundred thousand sestercii. And without that 
money it would be very difficult for him to fulfil his vow to take revenge on Venalicius. 

Difficult, but not impossible, 


Nubia had been to Pliny's Laurentum villa once before. A few months earlier, the four friends had helped rescue its 
previous owner, Admiral Pliny. On that occasion the old man had invited them to dine in his triclinium overlooking 
the sea. 

It was in this same triclinium that they now settled down to eat. The serving girls had put linen dining-slippers 
on their feet and poured water over their hands, As the sun began its dazzling descent, they waited for the slaves to 
bring in the first course. 

Nubia gazed around the room. On three sides, spiral columns of pink marble framed the sparkling sea. The 
columns rose from a low marble wall about as high as her waist. Beyond this sparkling white parapet was a dizzy 
drop to the rocks and sea below. On the remaining side of the triclinium, two green pillars flanked a tunnel of sunny 
and shaded courtyards which stretched all the way back to the double doors through which they had entered. 

Nubia’s eyes kept returning to an object in the dining-room that had not been there before. Against one of the 
green marble columns stood a life-sized statue of the hero Perseus. 

The story of Perseus was one of the first myths Nubia had ever heard. Later she learned that heroes in Greek and 
Roman stories were always haying to go on long journeys, usually to defeat a monster and bring back something as 
proof, 

Perseus had to bring back the head of a creature named Medusa. Once she had been a beautiful woman, but she 
had boasted of her beauty to the gods. As a punishment, they had made her so hideous that anyone who looked at her 
turned to stone. Perseus avoided her terrible gaze by using his shield as a mirror, and cut off her head without 
looking directly at her. 

The bronze statue in Pliny’s triclinium showed the moment after the deed. Perseus, his handsome face averted, 
was holding up his gory trophy. Medusa was shown with her mouth open in a silent scream of rage and her snaky 
hair writhing as if still alive. From the hero’s left arm hung a shield, round and curiously flat. Nubia looked closer. 


The shield was coated with a thin layer of silver, polished to mirror brightness. 

Pliny noticed her gaze. ‘My uncle loved beautiful things,’ he said. “That statue is one of his most recent 
purchases.’ 

Jonathan narrowed his eyes at it. ‘Isn't it a bit... gaudy?" 

‘It’s Hellenistic,’ explained Pliny. “The Hellenistic Greeks adored the overly dramatic. It’s not particularly to my 
taste, either.’ 

Pliny reclined beside Miriam on the central couch. Flavia's father lay on the couch to his right, propped up with 
several cushions, Occupying his own couch on the left, Aristo rarely took his eyes off Pliny and Miriam. 

The slave-girls were serving the appetisers now: prawns glazed with honey and cumin. Nubia took one from the 
dish and ate it thoughtfully. She wondered why Pliny kept glancing at the shield on the statue. 

Suddenly she had the answer: he could see Miriam's face reflected in its mirror-like surface. Pliny had a double 
view of Miriam: her profile as well as her front view. 

‘I'm only here for another week or so," Pliny was saying, ‘then it’s back up to Rome. where l'm studying to be a 
lawyer.” He looked away from the shield and glanced round at them all. ‘But I wanted to make notes about my 
uncle’s last hours while it was still fresh in my mind. I'm a historian, too, you see. And architect; I’m designing an 
extension to this villa.” He dabbed the corner of his mouth with his napkin. ‘I’ve already drawn up my own plans,’ 
he added, and glanced at Miriam. *Would you like to see them?’ 

Without taking her eyes from her plate, Miriam nodded politely, 

Td like to see your plans.’ said Jonathan, sucking some honey sauce from his fingers. ‘I design things, too.’ 

Pliny nodded at Jonathan, “I'll show you tomorrow.’ 

“Delicious,” said Marcus from his couch. "Those were delicious prawns. It's good to be back in civilisation.’ 

‘Thank you, Captain Geminus. They're very fresh. One of the local fishermen caught them just this moming.’ 
Pliny smiled at Flavia's father. “Tell me, are you feeling better?” 

“Much better, thank you.” 

“After dinner I usually have one of my freedmen read to me from one of the classics. But your experience must 
rival that of Odysseus . . . will you tell us how you were shipwrecked?’ 

“Yes!’ cried Flavia. “You said you'd tell us when you felt stronger.’ 

‘Only if you don't mind," said Pliny. 

‘Not at all,’ said Flavia’s father, “Though I am hardly Odysseus." He lay back on his cushions. 

‘I believe the volcano caused the wreck, though we didn't know it at the time. It was the last week of August, 
and we had left the port of Alexandria the day before, having taken on a full cargo of spices. We were making the 
run to Crete. That's the most dangerous part of the voyage because it's across open water. 

‘Suddenly, without warning, an enormous wave was upon us. At one point it was no further than you are from 
me.’ He looked up at them with something like awe in his expression. *It was like a cliff of green glass and I could 
see fish swimming in it above my ship.’ He paused for a moment, shaking his head. 

‘There was no time to tack. The wall of water struck the Myrtilla amidships. It was terrifying. One moment my 
ship was beneath us, the next she was gone. Thank Jupiter my crew and 1 were all on deck. We found ourselves 
floating among flotsam and managed to cling to bits of timber." 

His eyes filled with tears. “In only one respect am I like Odysseus,” he said quietly. ‘I lost all my men. When it 
grew light again, they were gone.’ For a moment he was silent. 

"After a day or two.” he continued presently, *I was washed up onto a rocky island inhabited only by birds. I 
survived for a few weeks by killing the birds and eating them raw.” 

Nubia tried not to shudder. 


‘I must have become delirious,’ said Captain Geminus, “because the next thing 1 remember is lying in the bottom 
of a Cretan fishing boat. A few days later we met a Syrian merchant ship on its way from Rhodes to Rome. The 
fishermen persuaded them to take me aboard. The Syrians let me sleep in the galley. They lived on a meagre diet of 
porridge, but they shared what they had with me. There was nobody willing to attend to my wounds and we made 
slow progress because many harbours were damaged by the earthquake and the wave. We finally reached Ostia a 
few days ago.’ 

‘Surely the gods were watching over you,’ said Pliny. 

“Yes.” Flavia's father stared up at the high blue plaster ceiling of the dining-room. Patterns of light reflected from 
the sea outside flickered across its surface. ‘I pray that some of my crew survived. But my ship and its cargo of 
spices lies at the bottom of the sea. There’s no doubt of that.’ 

Nobody spoke for a long time. 

‘My entire fortune was invested in those spices,” added Flavia's father. ‘If only I could recover it!" 

Pliny nodded gravely. ‘If we could bring up just a fraction of the treasure that lies beneath the sea then we would 
be rich beyond our dreams.’ He chewed his last prawn thoughtfully, “There's even a wreck here at Laurentum. They 
say the ship was carrying casks of gold and the weight of the treasure sank it.’ 

“Here?” said Flavia, her eyes bright with interest. ‘A sunken treasure near here?" 

Pliny nodded. ‘Just there. Do you see those rocks? The ones with the cormorants on them? The birds drying their 
wings?’ 

They all nodded and Nubia shaded her eyes with her hand. 

Lupus pushed back his chair with a scrape of iron on marble and ran to the low parapet that surrounded the 
triclinium. 

“When the water is clear you can see the wreck lying there, seemingly within your grasp. But it's an illusion.” 

“Why doesn't someone dive down and get it?’ asked Flavia, pushing her own chair back and standing up. 

‘The water is deeper than it looks,’ said Pliny. “Several local fishermen have tried. As far as I know, the only one 
to reach the wreck never came back up. According to the peasants round here, a terrible monster guards the 
treasure.’ 

“Oh.” Flavia slowly sat down again. 

The serving-girls were bringing in the main course — fried veal in a raisin and cream sauce — so Lupus returned 
to the table. As he sat down Nubia glanced over at him. She saw a curious look in his eyes. 

Triumph. 


SCROLL IX 





Fisi rubbed her teeth with her tooth stick and studied the mosaic seahorse on the floor. She and her friends had 


been given small but attractive rooms around a green courtyard near the sea-view triclinium. Each room had a 
different sea creature on the black and white mosaic floor. 

Flavia sipped some water from a small jug and rinsed her mouth, then swallowed. ‘I wonder if there is such a 
thing as a seahorse,’ she said to Nubia, who was sitting on the bed with Nipur, searching for ticks in his fur. 

“We have a dolphin on our floor,” said Jonathan. He and Lupus stood in the doorway. “And Aristo has a crayfish.’ 

‘It's a beautiful villa.’ sighed Flavia. 

‘Lupus has something exciting to tell us," said Jonathan. 

Flavia looked at the younger boy with interest. Lupus’s sea-green eyes were bright as he held up his wax tablet. 


I CAN DIVE 


“You can dive?’ Flavia frowned. Then her eyes widened. “In the sea? 
Lupus nodded and added another word with his stylus. 


I CAN DIVE DEEP 


‘Deep enough to reach maybe some treasure?’ 
Lupus nodded. 


“How?” said Nubia. ‘Fishermen couldn't do it. How can you?” 
I USED TO DIVE FOR SPONGES 


“You did?’ Jonathan stared at Lupus. “You never told us you were a sponge diver.’ 
A shadow flickered across Lupus’s eyes and he wrote: 


MY FATHER WAS A SPONGE DIVER 


“Oh,” they said. 
Then Flavia asked a question none of them had dared to ask before. 
‘Lupus. You told us once that your parents were dead. Were they murdered?’ 
Lupus scowled and gave an impatient nod, 
Then he underlined the first sentence he had written and held up his tablet: 


I CAN DIVE DEEP 


Flavia turned to the others. ‘Do you realise what this means?” she whispered. ‘If we could bring up even one chest of 
that gold, then I could pay father’s debts. Maybe even buy him a new ship.’ 

“And I could give your uncle enough money to buy a house with a garden,’ said Jonathan, ‘so he could marry my 
sister.” 

‘I could buy my brother from slave-market,' said Nubia, her amber eyes bright with hope. "And set him free!’ 

Flavia turned to Lupus. “What about you, Lupus?’ she asked. ‘What would you buy if we get the sunken 
treasure?’ 

He etched one word on the tablet and showed it to them: 

REVENGE 


“What on earth is wrong with all of you this morning?” scowled Aristo, ‘Jonathan confused Scylla with Charybdis, 
Flavia's sums are off by a mile and you've completely forgotten your Greek vocabulary. Well, all except for you, 
Lupus. Even you seem distracted, Nubia.’ 

“We're all thinking about the treasure.” said Flavia. 

Aristo sighed, “Flavia. You heard what Pliny said at dinner last night. There's no way we can dive that deep.’ 

“But Lupus is a spongy diver,’ said Nubia. 

What?" 

“Lupus used to dive for sponges,’ said Flavia. hopping up and down in her chair. 

“No. I'm sorry. 1 don't believe it.” Aristo folded his arms. ‘There are very few places around here where sponges 


r 


grow. 
Lupus stared back at him for a moment. Then he wrote on his wax tablet, pressing so hard that the stylus 


crunched the wood beneath. 


PM NOT FROM HERE! 


“No?” said Aristo. “Then why don't you tell us where you're from?’ 
Lupus wrote on his tablet and held it up. He had written a word in Greek. 


LYMI 


“What?” said Flavia, snatching the table and peering at it. “SYMI? What's a Symi?" 
Aristo said something to Lupus in Greek and Lupus folded his own arms and nodded. 
*I don’t believe it." repeated Aristo. 
“What?” they all cried. 
“He's Greek. Lupus is Greek.” 


“You're Greek? Jonathan asked Lupus in disbelief, 

Lupus nodded. 

Aristo slowly unfolded his arms. “And you used to dive for sponges on the island of Symi?’ 

“His father is spongy diver. too,” said Nubia, 

“That actually explains a lot,’ said Aristo, 

“So Lupus can dive for the treasure.” said Flavia. “And all our problems will be solved!’ 

Aristo leaned forward, resting his elbows on the cool marble surface of the table. “Lupus. Do you really think 
you can reach depths a strong young fisherman couldn't?" 


Lupus nodded emphatically. 

“Well, then .. .' Aristo leaned back. “That would benefit us all. If we could pay off Captain Geminus’s debts . . .” 

‘So can we cancel today’s lesson?’ asked Jonathan eagerly. 

“Not cancel . . ." Aristo's brown eyes gleamed, *. , . so much as modify. Flavia, you could do some research on 
wrecks and salvage. Maybe Jonathan can help me design some equipment to lift the treasure chests, if Lupus really 
can dive that deep. And we should investigate the wreck right away. But first we'd better ask Pliny’s permission.’ 


They told Pliny as soon as he returned from his morning walk. 

‘By Hercules!” said the young man. "What an excellent idea! We'll split any treasure you find. I can supply you 
with a rowing boat and I'l! put one of my people at your disposal. How’s that?" 

“Excellent,” said Aristo. “We should get started immediately, while the weather lasts. It's almost the Ides of 
October. This fair weather could change any day.’ 

‘I'll get someone to show you where the boats and fishing tackle are kept.’ said Pliny. He clapped his hands and 
when a boy in red appeared he said, "Ask our new freedman to join us.’ 

“Yes, master.’ 

A few minutes later a handsome young man in a red tunic came into the room, He had dark hair and eyes and 
wore a soft cone-shaped hat on his head. When he saw Flavia and her friends his face brightened. 

‘Phrixus!" Flavia cried. ‘How are you?’ 

‘Free, Miss Flavia.” He pointed to the hat on his head. ‘Young master Pliny gave me my freedom yesterday 
morning. I’m a citizen now and my new name is Gaius Plinius Phrixus.” 

Pliny’s eyes sparkled and he turned to Flavia. “After you told me of his bravery and of his devotion to my uncle . 
. well, I could scarcely do anything else! 

‘Congratulations, Phrixus!” they all cried. 

Phrixus nodded and smiled at them. but Flavia saw there were still shadows of grief beneath his eyes. 


‘How are you, Jonathan?” asked Phrixus as he led them out of the sea-view triclinium across a bright, sheltered 
terrace. A dozen terracotta flowerpots filled the hot air with the scent of violets and the buzz of bees. 

‘I'm well now, thank you.’ 

Phrixus opened a gate in the yellow plaster-covered wall and the dogs jostled through it in front of them. 

“You suffer from asthma like my master, but you lived,’ Phrixus said quietly as he led them down some sandy 
wooden steps towards the beach. 

‘I almost didn't,’ said Jonathan. 

‘Jonathan was unconscious for three days,’ Flavia told Phrixus. 

‘Did you go back to the Pliny?” asked Nubia as they reached the level beach. ‘I mean, the old Pliny?’ 

Phrixus nodded and they all stopped as he turned to them, “Tascius and I found his body two days after the 
eruption. He was lying on the sailcloth, just where we left him on that dreadful night. He looked so peaceful, as if he 
were sleeping.” 

The young freedman turned and moved quickly across the dunes. His conical hat blew off and Jonathan picked it 
up and dusted the sand off and ran to catch up with him. 

Phrixus took the hat with a grunt of thanks and pushed it under his belt. He was heading towards a boathouse set 
into the low sandy cliffs near the shore. Further along and set back from the boathouse was a dense row of mulberry 
trees. Jonathan could just make out the red roof-tiles of a neighbouring villa through the leaves, 

The dogs came running up from the water to join them, then surged ahead as they saw where everyone was 
going. Jonathan and his friends followed them into the dim interior of the boathouse, a brick vault built into the 


sandy cliff. 

The dogs ran back and forth, noses down and tails wagging, delighted to discover such new and unusual scents. 
In the cool gloom of the vaulted space, Jonathan inhaled deeply. The boathouse had a musty perfume all its own: 
briny wood, pine-pitch and canvas, with undertones of kelp, mould and candle wax. 

Jonathan liked it. As his eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, he saw several small boats in various states of 
disrepair on the sandy floor of the boathouse. And ranged along the inward curving wall were many other interesting 
objects. 

As the others helped Phrixus push the biggest boat out of the gloom into the bright sunshine. Jonathan and the 
dogs investigated these other items. He had not brought his wax tablet. so he made a conscious effort to memorise 
them, using a method his father had taught him: 


one small rowing boat (good condition) 


one medium rowing boat (hole in stern) 
one half-built rowing boat, still on its frame 
useful planks of wood 

several coils of rope 

three oak buckets (one filled with assorted fishing hooks, some quite big) 
seven fishing nets 

twelve cork floats 

an old sailcloth 

a small iron anchor (rusted) 

a broken trident (middle prong missing) 
four old oars (different sizes) 


Presently Jonathan was aware of Flavia calling him from the beach and he came squinting back out into the bright 
sunshine, followed by the dogs. Although it was October and there was still a haze of volcanic ash in the air, the 
midday sun was hot. 

The others were pushing a sky-blue fishing boat into the water, and its keel rasped on pebbly sand until it bobbed 
on the water. Phrixus and Aristo jumped into the boat. They took Tigris and Nipur, and after some manoeuvring the 
young Greeks lifted Scuto aboard. too. The four friends clambered in after the dogs. 

Most of Jonathan's cream-coloured tunic was soaking wet but he didn’t mind: it cooled him off. 

Ball in mouth, Scuto sat in the bows as lookout. Tigris and Nipur ran from one side of the boat to the other, 
making it rock. 

“Stop it, Tigris,” said Jonathan. “You, too, Nipur. You're making me feel seasick.” 

Aristo laughed. His face was shining. ‘My family used to have a boat,” he said, ‘before Fortuna abandoned us." 

The puppies settled down as Aristo took one oar and Phrixus took the other. Soon the boat was moving out to 
sea, heading for the rocky island with the cormorants. The water was calm with a dusty skin on its surface, and as 
the young men pulled on the oars, the boat surged ahead with a quick rustle of water, like a knife cutting green silk. 

Jonathan closed his eyes for a moment. He could feel the living motion of the boat and the sun hot on his head 
and shoulders. His tunic was nearly dry. 

*Pliny’s villa looks so beautiful from here.’ Flavia's voice, 

Jonathan opened his eyes and twisted round. 

The butter-yellow villa on the shore stood out against the dark green woods behind it. He could see its columns 


and arches and red-tiled roof, its sea-view triclinium and the square tower rising at one end of the complex. The 
highest floor of this tower had large arched windows which let the sky show through like a tile of blue turquoise. As 
he looked, he saw the dark shape of a distant figure step into one of these blue spaces. 

‘I see the Pliny.’ said Nubia, who had the sharpest eyes of all of them. She waved and they saw the figure wave 
back. 

“Who's that with him?” said Flavia, and Jonathan saw the silhouette of a second figure join the first. 

‘It’s Miriam," said Aristo, and his jaw clenched as he pulled on the oar. 

Presently they stopped rowing and Phrixus stood up in the boat. 

‘I came out here with the admiral once,” said Phrixus. His handsome face gleamed with sweat and there were 
patches of damp on the armpits of his red tunic, "We discovered that if you position the boat in a direct line between 
the tower and Cormorant Island and those three umbrella pines on the promontory . . .* he peered down into the 
water and pointed in triumph, *. . . you will find the wreck!" 

‘Careful!’ cried Jonathan. The boat had tipped alarmingly as his three friends and Scuto all eagerly leaned over 
the port side. 

‘I can’t see anything!” said Flavia, 

Lupus grunted and pointed. He had stripped down to his loincloth and his back next to Jonathan was smooth and 
hot and brown. 

“I think I am seeing the boat,” said Nubia. 

‘It’s down deep,’ said Phrixus. “The water isn't as clear as it usually is. You can see it as a dark shape against the 
sandy bottom,’ 

Jonathan gazed down into the water. It was clearer than the water had been off the coast of Surrentum but he still 
couldn't see anything that looked like a wreck. Beside him, Lupus scooped up a handful of seawater and wet the 
back of his neck. Then with two handfuls he splashed his face. He took several short panting breaths, followed by a 
long deep one. Jonathan could actually see his ribcage expand when he inhaled. 

Finally. Lupus opened his wax tablet and scribbled something on it. Then he handed it to Jonathan. 


PRAY AGAINST SHARKS! 


With that, he was over the side, as smoothly as an eel from a fisherman's bucket. He made barely a splash. 

‘How will he breathe?’ cried Nubia. 

“He won't,’ said Aristo. “He'll hold his breath.’ 

Jonathan watched his friend sink deeper and deeper. And suddenly he saw the wreck. He hadn't seen it because 
it was so deep. He looked at the others and shook his head. 

‘It’s too far down,’ said Jonathan, ‘He'll never reach it." 


Lupus felt the weight of the water resist him from below and push him from above. Using his arms and legs, he 
propelled himself down from green to blue to darker blue. It was the slowest way to descend, but this was just a 
practice dive. Later he would use his special sponge-diving techniques for a quick descent. 

The wreck was very deep, so he set himself the goal of just touching it. The pressure in his head was growing, so 
he pinched his nose and gently blew. 

Presently he felt the desire to breathe. But he was not even halfway there. He was badly out of practice. 

Still, he had set himself a goal and he would achieve it. Down and down he went, kicking and pulling at the 
water with his arms, Deeper and deeper into the blue depths. 


Nubia let out her breath in a gasp and sucked in a lungful of air. Flavia realised she'd been holding her breath in 
sympathy with Lupus. He must be desperate to breathe by now. The three friends exchanged anxious looks and bent 
further over the side. 

“There!” said Flavia. ‘I think I see him coming up. Or is it? It looks too small . . .’ Suddenly she screamed. 

A severed head bobbed like a ball on the surface of the water. 
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Nubia leaned over the side of the boat, stretched out her hands and lifted the dripping object from the water. 

It was the carved wooden head of a woman. It still bore traces of paint: red on the parted lips and black on the 
eyes which stared blankly over Nubia's shoulder, like a soothsayer gazing into the future. 

“It must be part of the ship’s figurehead,” said Aristo. 

Suddenly there was an explosion of spray and Lupus was gasping in the water before them. 

“Lupus!” they cried. 

Aristo held out his hand and pulled Lupus up into the boat. Lupus grinned at them, pushed back his dripping hair 
and reached for his wax tablet. 

“You did it,” said Phrixus. “You reached the ship. That's amazing. Very few of the local fishermen can dive that 
deep.’ 
Lupus wrote on his tablet. 


FRONT OF SHIP LOWEST 
Then he added something 


THINK I SAW CRACK IN HULL 


‘Did you go inside?” asked Flavia. ‘Did you see the treasure?’ 
Lupus shook his head and wrote 


OUT OF PRACTICE. HAVE TO TRAIN. 


Nubia frowned, ‘How do you train?’ 

Lupus sucked in a big breath and flicked his fingers up, one after the other, starting with the little finger of his 
left hand. When all ten were up he started again on the next beat. Jonathan caught on and started to count: 

*.,. twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen ., .' 

Nubia and Flavia joined in. 

They had reached one hundred by the time Lupus opened his mouth to suck in a Jungful of air. 


After that, Lupus’s three friends took turns diving to see if they could reach the wreck, too, But the water was colder 
at this depth and its chill made Jonathan wheeze and Nubia shiver. Flavia was still the weakest swimmer of the four. 
The feel of the water closing over her head made her panic. She also found it impossible to keep her eyes open 
under water. It didn't seem natural. 

*You'd better be the one who dives, Lupus,’ she said through chattering teeth, as she towelled off, ‘And we'll 


help you all we can.” 
“What can we do?" Jonathan asked. 
Lupus flipped open his wax tablet. 


I NEED ROPE he wrote 
AND BIG FLAT HEAVY ROCKS 


AND MAYBE FISHNET 


‘I saw rope and fishing net in the boathouse.’ said Jonathan. 

“And there are rocks further up the shore,’ added Phrixus. He squinted up into the turquoise sky, “But it’s already 
well past noon. | suggest we have lunch and then get everything prepared for a proper dive tomorrow. Will that give 
you enough time to train?’ he asked Lupus. 

Lupus nodded and wrote: 

1 HOPE SO. I WANT THAT TREASURE, 


Lupus leapt out of the boat first and waded through the waves towards young Pliny. who was hurrying down the 
beach with Miriam. The two of them were shaded by her papyrus parasol. Scuto and the puppies splashed into the 
water after Lupus, then ran barking back and forth between the converging groups. 

Lupus held up his dripping prize. 

‘By Hercules!’ exclaimed Pliny, his dark eyes bright with pleasure. “You've recovered the head of the goddess. 
May I keep it?’ 

Lupus nodded and Pliny took the head. 

“Aphrodite, the foam-born,' said Pliny softly. “Venus emerges from the sea and comes to Laurentum.* He slapped 
Lupus's back. ‘Thank you, Lupus. I must confess, I didn't think you could do it. But you're a real urinator!’ 

“He's a what?’ said Flavia, out of breath. 

Pliny laughed at the expression on their faces. "Urinator. It means “diver”. We should celebrate.’ 

‘But we didn't get the treasure,” said Jonathan. “Lupus only barely reached the wreck." 

“He has to train himself to hold his breath for even longer,’ added Flavia, pulling the towel around her shoulders. 

*Phrixus and I are going to adapt the boat for diving.’ said Jonathan. 

Nubia added. ‘Aristo and I are looking for heavy stones on the beach this afternoon." 

‘And I,” announced Flavia, ‘am going to research the dangers of the deep. Can I use your uncle’s library?" 

“Of course,” said Pliny. ‘It's close to your room.” He put the figurehead under his left arm and joined Miriam 
beneath the shade of her papyrus parasol again, touching her elbow lightly to direct her back up towards the villa. 
Suddenly he stopped and turned to look at them. ‘How would you all like to have a banquet on the beach this 
evening, to celebrate Lupus's success?” 

They all nodded, especially Lupus. 

“Good.” Pliny glanced at Miriam. ‘Tonight is the Meditrinalia, when we drink the new wine mixed with the old 
and thank the gods for their provision. Several years ago my uncle and | celebrated the feast down on the beach. It 
will be just like old times. I'll tell the kitchen slaves to slaughter a pig at once." 


It was autumn, the time of year when the hours of daylight grow shorter. And so it was almost dark by the time they 
finished their supper of spit-roasted pig, flat bread and chickpea stew. The sun had set and the sky was filled with a 


blue so vibrant that it seemed to sing. The sea was black and the embers of the fire glowed red. 

As a pretty slave-girl named Thelma handed out fig-cakes. Phrixus appeared and set a beautiful Greek mixing- 
bowl on the sand. The krater had red figures of the wine-god Dionysus and his female followers dancing across the 
surface. Pliny rose from his reclining position and took two silver jugs. From one he poured a stream of wine into 
the krater. It gleamed ruby red in the firelight. 

‘This is last year’s wine,’ he explained with a smile. Then he emptied the other jug into the big krater, This wine 
was so dark it was almost black. “And this,” he said, ‘is the new." 

Flavia peered into the krater and watched the two colours mix. Then she settled down onto her stomach in the 
soft sand, rested her chin on her hands and gazed at the handsome god Dionysus. On this vase he was shown 
bearded, with his head thrown back in joy. 

Pliny bent and dipped a flat silver bowl — a patera — in the krater. Then he tipped the patera, and a stream of red 
wine spattered onto the sand. 

‘Novum vetus vinum bibo.' he recited, ‘nove veteri morbo medeor. 1 drink new and old wine, and am healed of 
new and old disease.’ He dipped one of the jugs into the mixing-bowl, poured the blend of new and old into a small 
silver cup, and handed it to Flavia. She rose up onto her knees to accept it. Pliny nodded her towards her father. 
‘Captain Geminus,” he said, ‘to you the first mixed wine of the Meditrinalia.’ 

Still on her knees, Flavia shuffled over the sand, holding the cup carefully out before her, Her father was 
propped up on a cushioned litter. Even though it was a mild night, he had a blanket around his thin body, 

As he leaned forward, Flavia supported the back of his neck with her left hand and held the cup to his lips with 
her right. 

‘Thank you, my little owl.’ He wiped a dribble of red wine from the corner of his mouth and leaned back against 
the cushions. 

Meanwhile Pliny had filled other wine cups and Thelma was taking the blended wine round to the others, who 
sat or reclined on old carpets spread over the sand. 

Presently, Phrixus and Thelma went back to the villa and Pliny sat down near Miriam. He sipped his wine and 
made a face. ‘On the Meditrinalia the wine is supposed to have beneficial effects,’ he said, "But today it's more like 
the worst kind of medicine. It’s been a terrible harvest.’ 

‘It’s not too bad,’ said Captain Geminus. "And it was a wonderful meal.’ 

"Would you like another fig-cake, pater?’ asked Flavia. 

Her father shook his head and closed his eyes. *I wish I had more energy,” he murmured. ‘I slept all day and yet 1 
still feel tired,’ 

‘Sleep is one of the best healers,’ said Miriam, leaning over to pull the light blanket up around his shoulders. 
‘That’s why my father wanted you to get away from Ostia. So you could rest and sleep. Then your body can heal 
itself." 

Captain Geminus nodded, his eyes still closed. Flavia smoothed his hair from his forehead, struck again by how 
frail he looked. 

“Play something nice, please, Nubia,’ whispered Flavia. ‘Something to help pater sleep.” 

Nubia smiled and nodded. She took out the flute she wore on a cord around her neck and after a moment she 
played the ‘Sailing Song’. Soon Lupus found the beat on a piece of driftwood with his spoon. 

Flavia saw that both Aristo and Pliny were watching Miriam as they sipped their wine. She had closed her eyes 
and tipped her head back. Her long white tunic and her arms and throat looked pink in the red light of the coals. 

As the last notes died away, a figure emerged from the darkness: Phrixus. He pushed seven torches into the soft 
sand around them. When the torches were lit, a golden circle of light surrounded the young diners. 


‘Phrixus,’ said Pliny, as the freedman turned to go. “Will you bring my lyre down to the beach?’ He turned to the 
boys. “You brought instruments, too, didn't you?’ 

Jonathan nodded. ‘My barbiton and Lupus's drums. They're in our room.’ 

“And a tambourine please, Phrixus!” Flavia called out. 

Phrixus was back with Thelma a few minutes later. They stepped into the circle of flickering torchlight and 
handed out the instruments, then vanished discreetly back into the darkness. 

Pliny took the lyre in his left hand and fitted it against his left shoulder, Using a small ivory wand, he strummed 
some chords with his right hand. 

‘I don't have a very good singing voice.’ he said, with a shy glance at Miriam. ‘But! would like to sing for you, 
too, This is part of a Greek epic I composed when I was fourteen years old. I set it to music myself.” 
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Piny cleared his throat and began to sing in Greek. It was a rather formal song and Nubia noticed he did not seem 
able to sing and strum at the same time. Once or twice she could tell he'd hit a slightly wrong note. But when he 
finished everyone clapped politely. Pliny bowed his head. 

“A dithyramb!" Aristo’s curls gleamed like copper in the firelight as he nodded. "Very good." 

“Thank you.’ 

‘I lost my own lyre in the eruption,” said Aristo, holding out his hand. ‘May I?’ 

‘Of course.” Pliny passed his instrument to Aristo, then held out the ivory wand. 

‘No thank you,’ said Aristo. *I just use my fingers.’ 

For a few moments the young Greek made some minor adjustments to the tuning. Then he turned to Nubia. 

‘Shall we play “Slave Song”? 

Nubia nodded and put the flute to her lips. She and Aristo looked at each other and began at precisely the same 
moment. Nubia had composed the song herself. It had no words, but the image which had inspired it was that of a 
slave-girl sitting on the back of a camel, travelling in a caravan towards an oasis. Lupus drummed a steady beat. 
which Jonathan echoed with the low notes of his barbiton and Flavia with the muted jingle of her tambourine, 

They finished softly and when the last notes died away there was no applause, just the crackling of the torches 
and the sighing of waves on the beach. Miriam's cheeks were wet and she wiped them with her fingers. 

‘Remarkable,’ said Pliny at last. There was a strange catch in his voice. ‘I have never heard anything like that. I 
remember now. My uncle spoke about you. I didn't make the connection before. Nubia, you are an exceptional 
musician. So are you, Aristo.” 


Pliny stood and they all looked up at him. He was wearing a spotless cream tunic, with a broad purple stripe on each 
side. Flavia noticed he had trimmed his brown hair. The new haircut made his head look quite round. 

“Excuse me," he said. ‘My hands. They're a bit sticky from the fig-cakes. I'm just going to rinse them.” 

He moved quickly out of the circle of torchlight and down to the water. 

Scuto ambled after him, tail wagging slowly, After a moment Flavia put down her tambourine and followed him, 
too. 

For a few moments the three of them stood side by side on the shore and stared out over the water. Scuto raised 
his nose to test the sea breeze. The night was moonless and very dark apart from the breathtaking sweep of a 
hundred million stars blazing overhead. 

It occurred to Flavia that it hadn't really been fair of Aristo to play the ‘Slave Song’ after Pliny’s stiff dithyramb. 
Especially with all of them playing, too. But Pliny had been gracious in defeat. 

“That was a very nice dinner,’ Flavia said at last. "Thank you for arranging it. And for having us all to stay.’ 

Pliny glanced sideways at her and she saw his eyes gleam wetly in the starlight, “That's kind of you," he said. For 
a moment she thought he was going to say something else. But he merely repeated, “That's kind of you.’ 

Flavia bent to rinse her hands in a salty wave. 


‘Oh! she cried. A greenish light fizzed in the water as she swished her hand. 

“What?” Nubia had come up quietly behind them. 

“Look!” breathed Flavia. As she pulled her hand through the black water it left a trail of greenish-yellow light 
which immediately faded. Scuto growled. 

*Phosphorescence,’ said Pliny. ‘Nobody knows what causes it, but on dark nights the sea often burns with cold 
fire. It’s harmless — or so my uncle told me." 

‘Fox fur essence?’ repeated Nubia, with a frown. 

‘Everybody! Come quickly!” called Flavia. The others — except for Flavia’s father — rose and moved down to the 
water. 

“Look!” said Flavia. She drew her hand through the water again and showed them the glowing trail her hand 
made. 

Behind them, Lupus uttered a whoop, stripped off his tunic and ran splashing into the inky sea. 

The black water shimmered yellow-green as he chumed it with his hands and the drops he threw at them were 
like wet emeralds, fading even as they fell. Nubia laughed and walked into the water, too, looking behind her to see 
the brief trails of green light her legs made in the black water. The dogs barked at this strange behaviour. 

It was a mild night and the water was deliciously warm. Soon all four friends were swimming and splashing in 
the shallow water. 

When they swam, they left trails of fizzing light, and when they stood on the sandy sea bed to splash each other, 
the phosphorescence lit their laughing faces pale green. 

Presently Lupus struck out into deeper water and turned on his back. It was a trick he had been trying to teach 
the others: to float on the water as if it were a supporting mattress, 

‘How do you do that?’ asked Flavia in frustration, watching as the other three floated on the silky surface of the 
water. 

‘Just relax,’ Jonathan's voice came from her right. ‘Make your hands like fans, with the fingers together, and 
keep them moving just a little.” 

Flavia lay back and tried to relax, but water suddenly filled her mouth and she coughed. 

“You might want to keep your mouth closed,” suggested Jonathan. 

Flavia tried again. And again. At last, just as she was about to give up, she realised she was floating. Her hands 
had found the right motion. 

Lupus was showing off, spitting a stream of water up from his mouth as if he were a spouting killer whale. The 
jet of water glowed yellow-green for a brief instant. 

Flavia carefully turned her head and looked to her left, towards the shore. Miriam and the two young men were 
walking back up to join Flavia's father. 

Just inside the circle of torchlight the puppies were wrestling. But Scuto remained close to the water, an alert 
shape silhouetted against the fire, watching to make sure no harm came to his mistress. Flavia smiled to herself and 
idly wondered what harm could possibly come to her here in this magical cove on such a glorious night. 

At that very moment she felt the water push against her back, as if something had swum beneath her. 

“What was that?’ Jonathan's voice in the darkness sounded alarmed. 

And then Nubia's trembling voice: 


‘Something touch me. Something big!" 
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Something unseen was moving in the black water beneath Flavia. 

She panicked. Her body went rigid and her arms flailed. Black salty water filled her mouth as she sank down 
beneath the surface. She was drowning! 

Then something strong and lithe and smooth pushed her up into the cool air and towards the beach. Flavia 
coughed out water and then filled her lungs with air. There was an odd wet sigh, and in the dim light of the green- 
gold phosphorescence, she saw a smiling face turn away. 

It was a dolphin! 

Flavia's toes touched softly corrugated sand. The dolphin had pushed her to shallow water, With her head and 
shoulders safely above the water, Flavia turned gasping to watch the others. 

Three or four dolphins swam round her friends, describing luminescent loops and curves in the black water. 
Flavia could hear strange clicks and creaks and whistles; the dolphins were speaking to one another, They had their 
own language! 

Her friends were laughing. and now Lupus — fearless as ever — clutched at a dolphin's dorsal fin as it swam past 
and managed to hold on. He whooped as it pulled him through the water. 

Another dolphin was swimming in languid circles around Nubia and Jonathan, who were laughing and treading 
water, 

Flavia felt a gentle nudge. A dolphin was beside her. Tentatively she reached out her hand and touched the 
dolphin's glistening back. It was like nothing she had ever felt: velvety but slippery at the same time. The dolphin 
circled and came close to her again, squeaking and smiling. Even in the dim starlight she could see that his dark eyes 
were full of intelligent humour. This time he tipped his dorsal fin towards her. 

On impulse she grasped it as he passed. 

Suddenly she was being pulled through the water towards Nubia and Jonathan. She squealed with delight as their 
startled faces sped past her, The water parted foamy green as her dolphin curved round and raced back towards the 
shore. Nubia whooped like Lupus. 

Soon Nubia and Jonathan had found dolphin rides too, and all four of them were being pulled round the cove in 
phosphorescent trails. 

Flavia didn’t know how long they stayed in the water with the dolphins, 

Once, she looked up and saw people standing on the shore watching, but they didn't seem important. She didn't 
want to leave this vibrant, smiling creature so full of power and joy. Not yet. 

Later, the four of them somehow found themselves splashing back up through the little waves onto the shore, 
where they were greeted with barking dogs and linen towels and questions, But they were all too exhausted to speak. 
Wrapped in their towels, Flavia and her friends trudged up the sandy beach to the villa, fell into their beds and were 
instantly asleep. 


The next morning at lessons Jonathan felt deeply relaxed. For the first time since his return from Rome, he had slept 


soundly, without dreams. 

Once or twice his father had treated him to a massage at the baths. Afterwards every muscle in his body had felt 
soft and loose. He felt like that now: refreshed and calm. 

They had all slept late, rising when the sun was well above the horizon. His three friends had a kind of stillness 
about them, too. Lupus usually drummed on his thigh or his wax tablet and had to be told to stop fidgeting. But this 
morning he sat quietly. Flavia seemed calmer than usual and Nubia had a dreamy look in her amber eyes. 

“Come on, you lot,’ Aristo was pleading. “We're diving for the treasure later and this calculation will help us 
determine the approximate depth of the wreck. Lupus. Do you know the answer?’ 

They were sitting at the table in the sea-view triclinium. It was another hot moming. with a soft haze over the 
calm, milky blue sea. Lupus was gazing out towards the horizon. Without looking at Aristo he shook his head. 

‘Jonathan,’ said Aristo. ‘How about you? Here. Take the abacus. Work it out. 

Jonathan took the abacus slowly. For the first time he noticed the weight of it. The polished acacia-wood beads 
on the copper wires looked like berries. Nutmeg-coloured fruit. A harvest of numbers, An autumn crop of sums. 

‘Jonathan!’ Aristo passed his hand over his face. “You're all even less focused than you were yesterday. What's 
got into you?’ 

‘Dolphins,’ said Pliny, coming into the bright room and pulling up a chair. “They have a strangely calming effect 
on those who swim with them. Or so I'm told. Maybe this will interest you all.’ 

He carefully set a ceramic cup on the marble-topped table. Jonathan put down the abacus and leaned forward 
with interest, as did the others. The cup was a Greek kylix. Inside, the design showed a man holding a lyre and 
riding a dolphin. 

‘It's Arion!” cried Flavia. 

‘It is indeed,” said Pliny, and Aristo gave her a nod of approval. 

“Please, Aristo,’ said Nubia. “Tell us story of Arion?’ 

Miriam had just come into the room. 

“Your father’s sleeping,’ Miriam said to Flavia and then smiled at Aristo. ‘Don't let me interrupt. Please tell your 
story.’ 


‘Arion,’ said Aristo, “has always been special to me, because he was a lyre player from Corinth.” 

“Just like you!" said Nubia, Aristo smiled and nodded, His skin was bronzed from their previous day in the sun 
and Nubia thought he looked very handsome in his fawn-coloured tunic. 

Aristo cleared his throat and continued; “Arion played the lyre so beautifully that Periander, the young king of 
Corinth, invited him to be court musician. The two men became close friends, They hunted together, dined together, 
played music together.’ 

“What instrument was the king playing?’ asked Nubia. 

“Um... Periander played the aulos, a wind instrument with reeds and two pipes. A very difficult instrument 
indeed, but one well worth learning. Periander was good, but Arion was better. In fact, he was the best musician in 
the world. It was said that if a man glanced at a girl while Arion was plucking his lyre then that man would fall in 
love with her instantly.’ 

Lupus barked with laughter, and when they looked at him curiously, he jerked his thumb towards the big bronze 
statue beside him. Medusa’s already hideous face was shown contorted by a grimace of death. 

“Well, it probably didn't work in every case,’ admitted Aristo with a smile. “But music is a powerful love 
potion.’ 

“Did it work the other way round?’ asked Flavia. ‘I mean, if Arion was playing and a girl looked at a man, would 


she fall in love with him?" 

‘Absolutely,’ said Aristo. “The only problem was that most girls looked at Arion when he played and so most of 
them fell in love with him!’ 

*Lucky Arion!” said Flavia, 

“Not really," sighed Aristo. ‘He had lovesick girls following him everywhere. That was why he decided to leave 
Corinth for a while. He heard there was to be a musical contest in Sicily, with a fabulous prize for the winner. So he 
asked Periander’s permission to go. 

“Absolutely not!” said Periander. “First, I have a bad feeling about your going: second, you might not win, and 
third, P'll miss you!” “But Pm a musician,” said Arion. “I have the heart of a wanderer. Besides, if I win the prize I'll 
be rich and famous!” In the end he persuaded Periander to let him go.’ 

Aristo leaned back in his chair, A sea breeze ruffled his curly hair. 

‘He went, he played, he won. But on his way home, Arion discovered that the Corinthian sailors — men from his 
own town — were plotting to throw him overboard and steal his prize. “Take my gold.” Arion pleaded, “but let me 
live!” “Absolutely not,” said the wicked sailors. “First, you'll tell King Periander; second, he'll! hunt us down: third, 
what good is gold if we live in fear for the rest of our lives?” “At least let me play my lyre one last time. After that. 
you can kill me.” The sailors looked at one another and shrugged. They had never actually heard the greatest 
musician in the world play. “All right.” they said. 

“So Arion put on his best tunic, perfumed his long hair and went to the stern of the Corinthian ship. There he 
played the most joyful song he knew, hoping to change the sailors’ hearts. But in vain. Their hearts were hardened 
by their lust for gold. The sailors approached him, brandishing sharp knives. With a prayer to Apollo and the sea- 
nymphs, and still holding his lyre, Arion jumped into the deep blue sea.’ 

Aristo picked up Pliny’s cup from the table and tipped it so they could all see the image painted inside. 

*Arion's beautiful music had not touched the sailors’ hearts but it had attracted many creatures of the deep. As 
Arion sank beneath the waves, a friendly dolphin rose up with the musician on his back. The sailors were too busy 
counting their gold to notice.’ 

Lupus grunted his approval and Aristo smiled as he finished the story. 

‘And so Arion returned to Corinth, riding a dolphin and playing his lyre. King Periander welcomed his friend 
with tears of joy, punished the wicked sailors and set up a bronze sculpture of Arion riding his dolphin. I have seen 
the sculpture with my own eyes.’ added Aristo, putting the cup back on the marble-topped table. ‘It’s on the shore, at 
the very spot where the dolphin was said to have brought Arion safely home.” 


After Aristo finished the story of Arion, everyone was quiet for a moment. 

‘Of course,” said Jonathan wistfully, “nobody could actually ride a dolphin,’ 

“Why not?’ said Aristo. “You came close last night. And there are so many tales of shipwrecked sailors being 
carried to safety by dolphins that I think there must be some truth in the myth.’ 

Flavia looked at Pliny, “Your uncle wrote about a dolphin who let men ride on it and then the governor wanted to 
honour it so he poured perfume on it but it made the dolphin sick. Where was that again?" 

‘In Hippo. on the coast of Africa,’ said Pliny. “What my uncle didn't put in his account, because he thought it too 
fanciful, was that the dolphin was friends with a particular young boy. He used to carry the boy back and forth 
across the lagoon so he could attend lessons. One day the boy caught a fever and died. The dolphin waited and 
waited and when he realised the boy wasn't coming back he purposely beached himself and died, too, They burned 
both bodies on the pyre.” 

“Alas! That story is too sad.” Nubia's amber eyes filled with tears. 

Lupus was writing on his wax tablet: 


THAT CUP IS A BIT LIKE YOURS 


He showed it to Flavia. 

*Mine’s older,’ said Flavia. ‘It’s black-figure.' 

“You have a black-figure kylix?" said young Pliny. his dark eyes widening with interest. 

Flavia nodded. ‘It shows Dionysus and the pirates, after he’s changed them into dolphins.’ 

“By Hercules,” said Pliny. “I'd give anything to see it. | collect Greek cups." 

*] have it here,” said Flavia brightly. “I'll go and get it.’ 

As she ran out of the dining-room, Jonathan picked up Pliny’s kylix. He held it carefully because he knew such 
things were worth a fortune. Only last month he had broken a Corinthian perfume flask. 

His fingertips stroked the flat interior of the cup, smooth as silk where it was covered with black glaze, slightly 
rough where the shape of dolphin and rider let the orange-red clay show through. 

Flavia came back into the triclinium and carefully placed her own kylix on the table, 

‘By all the gods!" breathed Pliny. ‘It's the work of Exekias.” 

"Who?" said Flavia, 

“The most famous Greek vase painter of all,’ Pliny turned the cup reverently in his hands. “This is a masterpiece. 
Where did you get it?” 

‘Publius Pollius Felix gave it to me,’ said Flavia, and Jonathan noticed she was blushing. ‘It’s my most precious 
possession.’ 


An hour later, when the day was hottest and the water calmest, the four friends and Phrixus made their way down to 
the beach. The dogs ran ahead, sniffing and watering as they went. Today was the day they hoped to recover the 
treasure. 

Nubia glanced back at the villa. She could see several figures in the sea-view triclinium. Flavia's father sat 
propped up on a couch so that he could benefit from the sea breeze and enjoy the view. Pliny and Miriam and Aristo 
were also with him. Aristo had promised to catch up with them in a minute. 

Nubia turned back and scanned the water. She hoped the dolphins would be there so she could swim with them 
again. Perhaps today one of them would let her ride his back. 

But no fins broke the glittering expanse of water. 

Nubia sighed. She felt strangely calm, The others seemed different too, especially Lupus. Something about his 
eyes had changed. They seemed softer, more open. For the first time since she had met him he had the eyes of a boy, 
not of a wary adult. 

The dogs had run ahead to investigate an old fisherman who was pulling a battered yellow fishing boat up onto 
the beach beside their sky-blue one. 

‘Hello there!’ The fisherman waved to them. He was short and stocky, his thin white hair a startling contrast to 
his chestnut brown skin. There were dark stains of octopus ink on his sun-bleached tunic. 

As they drew nearer, he grinned, revealing several missing teeth. “Want any fish for your kitchen today, 
Phrixus?’ he called in a gravelly voice, 

“What have you got, Robur?’ said Phrixus. “Anything special? 

“Yes, indeed.” The fisherman reached into the boat and held up a dripping basket. It was full of small silver fish, 
so fresh that some of them were still twitching. “Look at these anchovies, There's a great shoal of them further out. 
Red mullet, too, And herring. I’ ye never seen anything like it. Must be something to do with the volcano." 

‘Did you see any dolphins out there?’ asked Flavia. 


Robur scowled and spat on the sand. *Didn't see any," he said. He lowered the basket of fish back into his boat. 
*I hate the things. They eat all my fish. Especially my anchovies.’ He caught sight of something in the boat and his 
face brightened. ‘Have a look at this fine fellow.’ He took an object from the boat and walked towards them, holding 
it out before him. 

At first, Nubia thought it was a brown ball with pinkish-brown ribbons hanging from it. Then she looked closer. 
And recoiled. 

She could see the round suckers on the octopus’s tentacles and its human-looking eyes, frozen open in death. 

Beside her, Lupus had been scratching Nipur's head. Now, as he stood upright, he stared directly into the blue 
eyes of the dead octopus. 

Lupus opened his tongueless mouth. And screamed, 
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As the inhuman scream died away, Jonathan turned and saw that Lupus was breathing in short, panting gasps. 

“What is it, Lupus?’ Jonathan knew what it was like to struggle for breath. He put his hand lightly on his friend’s 
back and felt him trembling. But Lupus did not answer. He continued to stare straight ahead, unable to take his eyes 
off the dead creature in the fisherman's hand. 

Instinctively Jonathan stepped between Lupus and the octopus. 

As if a spell had been broken, Lupus turned and ran off up the beach. Scuto and the puppies bounded after him. 

‘I'm sorry,” the white-haired fisherman said to them, ‘I didn't mean to frighten the poor lad,” 

“Better get it out of sight,’ said Phrixus quietly. “Come on. Robur. show me what else you've got.’ The two men 
stepped back to the yellow boat to inspect the rest of the catch. 

When they were out of earshot, Jonathan turned to the girls. 

‘Did you see that?” he whispered. ‘I've never seen Lupus frightened before!" 

‘I know,’ said Flavia. ‘He was almost . . . paralysed with fear.’ 

Nubia added, ‘Like person when they see the head of Medusa.’ 

Flavia nodded. “Yesterday in the library,’ she said, ‘I was looking through the ninth scroll of Pliny's Natural 
History. He says no sea creature is more savage than the octopus, It can grab a man with its suckers and then pull 
him apart,’ She shuddered. 

“But that octopus wasn't very big . . .’ said Jonathan. 

“And Lupus is seeing many terrible things,’ added Nubia. 

“You're right,’ said Flavia slowly. "Why should the sight of a dead octopus upset Lupus so much?" 

‘I have no idea,’ said Jonathan. “No idea at all.” 


Lupus wiped his nose with the back of his hand and rubbed the tears from his cheeks. Then he stooped to pick up a 
large pebble. With an angry grunt, he hurled it into the water. The dogs thought it was a game and raced into the surf 
after it. 

Lupus picked up another stone and threw it, and another. How could he avenge his father's death if he cried like 
a baby at the mere sight of a dead fish? 

He shuddered at the memory which rose up before his eyes: an octopus lying in a pool of blood, staring at him 
with dead eyes. Eyes as dead as... No! 

Lupus picked up another stone and hurled it. His right shoulder ached now, but he didn't mind the pain. 
Swimming with the dolphins had made him forget. He could not afford to forget. Not until he had revenge. 

And to get revenge, he needed that treasure. 


Followed by Scuto and the puppies, Lupus stalked back along the beach towards them. Nubia saw immediately that 
his eyes were hard again. 
Lupus went straight to the sky-blue fishing boat and tried to push it into the water. Nubia and the others hurried 


to help him. The dogs scrambled in eagerly, before the ship’s prow had even touched the water. 

‘Did I hear someone ery out?” asked Aristo, coming across the hot sand to help them launch the boat. 

‘Dead octopus. Gave Lupus a fright.’ grunted Phrixus, as he put his shoulder to the skiff. 

Nubia saw Lupus give Phrixus such a fierce glare that the freedman stopped pushing. But now the sky-blue 
fishing boat was afloat, bobbing on the water, gradually moving out with each small receding wave. 

Phrixus pulled himself into the boat first, then Aristo, and they held out their hands to the others. Nubia chose 
Ansto's hand and let his strong arm lift her up and in. She smiled her thanks up at him. but his brown eyes were 
staring over her head, back towards the villa. 


Lupus’s heart had stopped pounding by the time they reached the site of the wreck. And his breathing had returned 
to normal. That was good. Nothing must break his concentration, As Phrixus released the iron anchor, Lupus 
stripped down to his loin cloth and tied the hemp cord around his chest under his arms. When he needed to surface, 
he would give three sharp tugs and Aristo would pull him up. 

Lupus stepped over the side of the boat onto the new plank which Phrixus and Jonathan had fixed to the boat's 
hull. It seemed sturdy enough. He sat, legs dangling in the water. From here it was easy for him to bend over and 
scoop up handfuls of seawater. He wet the back of his neck, then his face, and took several short breaths, 

Then he held out his hands. When Aristo had placed a flat, heavy rock in his open palms, Lupus filled his lungs 
one final time and slipped forward into the clear blue water. 

The weight of the rock pulled him down and Lupus felt the sea close over his head and the weight of water 
above him, stuffing his ears and nose with pressure. A thousand silver bubbles peeled themselves away from him 
and rose up, as if he were a snake shedding his old skin. He opened his eyes to see a shoal of bright fish darting 
towards him, then veering away, as one. 

It was nearly midday and the sun was almost directly overhead. At first, the water was bright and warm, But as 
he continued to sink the water grew cooler, darker, heavier, Presently, the water rushing past him was deep blue. And 
cold, 

As he continued his downward plunge, Lupus tipped the flat rock so that it carried him closer to the wreck. He 
saw what he had not noticed the day before: the tattered remains of the ship's sail flapping in the underwater current. 

As Lupus released the heavy weight-stone, he stopped sinking. Fighting his body's natural buoyancy, he kicked 
out and swam towards the wreck, a black shape against the blue water around it. The ship’s front — its prow — had 
impaled itself in the sandy bottom. It was a merchant ship. like the one Flavia's father had owned, so there were no 
banks of oars, just the two steering paddles at the back. Above these, the figurehead tipped forward like a 
decapitated sentry about to topple onto the mast. 

Another shoal of fish approached, gleaming like pewter in the murky light. They flickered away, each turning at 
precisely the same instant. 

By the time he found the crack in her hull his lungs were ready to burst. He must get back up. Three sharp tugs 
on the cord around his chest. 

As he rose up through the water, Lupus mentally marked the hull's breach in relation to the fluttering shreds of 
sail. 

Don't breathe in yet, he told himself. Breathe out. 

Breathe out bubbles. 

Water warmer, lighter now. 

There was his goal above him. the water’s bright undulating skin, with the darker shape of the boat floating far 
above him. Still a long way away. 

Must breathe. But not yet. 


The water's increasing warmth and brightness told him just a little longer. 
Must breathe, must breathe, must breathe. 

Not yet. not yet, not yet. 

NOW! 


Lupus broke the surface of the water and sucked in air. As the roaring in his head grew quieter he heard his friends 
shout: ‘One hundred and twenty-three!’ 

*Lupus,' cried Flavia. “You stayed under twenty counts longer than yesterday!" 

Lupus nodded, still gasping for breath. He felt dizzy. A few strokes took him within reach of them. 

Hands lifted him into the boat, a towel enveloped him, dogs licked him and his friends patted him on the back. 
He waited until his teeth stopped chattering. Then he took his wax tablet and — his hand still trembling from the 
effort of the dive — he wrote: 


FOUND GAP AGAIN 


NEED TO MAKE MORE DIVES 
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Esos knew what the others did not: you never made more than seven dives a day. 

Six dives was enough to leave even the strongest man gasping like a fish on the bottom of the boat. Seven made 
your nose and ears begin to bleed, that was the warning sign. And after eight dives. maybe nine, the cramps gripped 
you, softly at first, then more fiercely, until the pain was excruciating and the only relief came with death. 

On his first dive, he had found the hull's breach. 

On his second he squeezed through the gap and into the dark belly of the ship. He realised now why no man had 
got inside the wreck before, The gap was very narrow, like a crack in a giant cup. 

On his third dive, he found a great pile of amphoras filling the upended front of the hull. He pushed them aside, 
the round ones more easily than the long ones. But he found no casks or treasure-chests. 

Back up in the sunlight, Lupus noticed blood on the towel. Not from his ears or nose, but from his hands, where 
he had pushed the amphoras aside. The barnacles and shells which had attached themselves to the rough clay were 
razor sharp. 

He needed a break: to breathe and to think. The others were asking him questions, but he shut out their voices 
and concentrated on breathing slowly and deeply. Was there really gold in the wreck? There were no chests. No 
strongboxes. Only amphoras. Suddenly Lupus remembered the trick that Captain Geminus’s patron had once used to 
hide some gold: he had poured the coins into amphoras, where nobody would think to look for them. 

Lupus dived again, and on this — his fourth dive — he found some smaller amphoras. He knew the big ones 
usually contained grain or wine. If there was gold in some of the amphoras, it would be in smaller ones like these, 
because of the weight. 

Lupus wasted his fifth dive trying to break one of the smaller amphoras. He needed to know what was inside. He 
didn't want to end up with a jar full of fish sauce, nutmegs or olives, None of those things were of use to him. Only 
gold could buy Gamala's swift cut to the base of the neck. He tried to smash one amphora with another, but the jars 
were well-made and the water made his movements too sluggish to be effective, 

On his sixth dive, he was just feeling the urge to breathe when he found a small amphora with a broken neck. He 
needed to start back up soon. But first he would see what was inside. 

Cautiously he lowered his hand into the jar. A shiver of pleasure ran through him as his hand grasped small. 
heavy discs. Lupus pulled out a fistful of what he had been praying for. Even in the deep blue gloom of the hull the 
glint of gold was unmistakable. 

Stupid! Why hadn't he brought a pouch or bag? Every sponge-fisher knew to bring his sponge net. No time now. 
Desperate for air. Get it next dive. 

He pushed through the breach and started up. He had never left it this late. But with his hands balled round the 
coins he couldn't tug his lifeline and he couldn't swim properly. He had to let the coins drop. 

Lupus opened his hands and tugged his cord, then frantically began pulling the water to bring himself up. A 
shower of gold discs drifted past his kicking feet towards the sandy bottom. 


But Lupus no longer cared. He had only one desire: to reach the surface and breathe. 


Nubia wrapped the towel around Lupus and rubbed vigorously. His brown shoulders were shivering and his teeth 
chattering. Instinctively she felt something was wrong. He should be leaving himself more time to recover between 
dives. There was a strange, feverish look in his eyes. Now he was already pushing the towel away, looking for 
something in the bottom of the boat: his tablet pouch. He emptied out the wax tablets and tied it round his left wrist. 

‘Did you find the gold?’ asked Flavia. her eyes gleaming. 

Lupus nodded. 

Suddenly Nubia uttered a cry of horror. A slow trickle of bright red blood was oozing from Lupus's left ear. As 
he turned to look at her she saw his nose was bleeding, too. 

‘Behold, the blood flows from your nose and ears!" 

‘Oh, Lupus!’ cried Flavia, clapping her palms to her cheeks. 

Lupus wiped his nose with his arm and saw the smear of blood there, He shrugged, stepped out onto the board, 
sat with his legs in the water and splashed his face. Nubia knew he was preparing to dive for the seventh time. 

But before he could slip into the water again, strong arms lifted Lupus back into the boat. ‘Oh no you don’t,’ said 
Aristo quietly. ‘I grew up beside the sea and I'm no fool. There is no way I'm letting you dive again today. 


That afternoon at dinner Lupus sat sullenly at the table and refused to eat his food. Nubia decided he was still angry 
because Aristo had stopped him diving for the gold, She noticed that he kept staring at the statue against the wall, 
particularly at the Gorgon's agonised face, frozen horribly in the throes of death. 

His mood affected everyone. 

Finally Nubia had an idea. She knew drumming often brought Lupus a sort of peace. 

‘Shall we play music?’ she suggested when the dessert course had been cleared away. If Lupus joined in he 
might feel better, 

Aristo shot her a keen glance. ‘Good idea," he said and turned to their host. ‘May we play?" 

“Of course,’ said Pliny. He clapped his hands. *Phrixus! Bring our instruments, will you? And there's another 
lyre in the storeroom.” 

Phrixus returned a few moments later and handed out the instruments. When Lupus refused to take his goatskin 
drum, Phrixus set it on the table beside him. 

Nubia glanced at Aristo and mouthed “Song of the Traveller’. It had a strong beat. Aristo nodded and began to 
play. Nubia sang, Jonathan thumbed the bass notes on his barbiton and Flavia jingled her tambourine. 

Lupus ignored them. 

When the song ended, Nubia looked at Aristo. He raised his eyebrows at her and she knew which song he 
wanted her to play: ‘Slave Song’. 

She nodded back and kept her eyes on him. They began together, 

Presently Jonathan came in on the barbiton and then Flavia softly on tambourine, but the music longed for the 
drum. Nubia had to close her eyes to concentrate. 

The first time she had played it, even though she had played solo, the song had brought her a deep release. She 
had known then that it was something special. 

Later. when Aristo and her friends had learned to play the song, it had become something even more wonderful. 
But without the drum it sounded wrong. 

Nubia felt a strange tightness in her throat. She tried to swallow but that didn't help. so she stopped playing and 
opened her eyes. Aristo stopped, too, and the song trailed off. He gave a small shake of his head and nodded towards 
Lupus's place at the table. 


It was empty. 


The slaves looked up with interest as Lupus entered the kitchen. It was a large, dim room with a vaulted ceiling and 
a coal hearth along one entire wall, The grey plaster walls were smoke-streaked and in places the brickwork showed 
through. Despite its drabness, the laughter of the kitchen slaves and the scent of dried herbs gave it a cheerful feel. 
One of the figures detached himself from the group and came over. Lupus was surprised to see it was Phrixus. 
“What is it, Lupus? What do you want? Buttermilk? Soup?’ 
Lupus shook his head. He had been expecting to mime his requests but Phrixus could read, so he unflipped his 


wax tablet and wrote: 
BIG BEAKER OF WATER WITH SALT IN IT 


In one corner of the kitchen was a stone sink full of water. Phrixus took a clay beaker from the shelf, filled it with 
water and handed it to Lupus. Then he passed the boy a ceramic bow! of grey salt with a bone spoon in it. 

Lupus stirred three spoonfuls of salt into the water and drained the beaker. 

‘That will make you terribly thirsty,” said Phrixus, 

Lupus nodded at him to say: Yes, I know. 


Then he wrote a list on his wax tablet: 


ALMONDS 
DRIED FISH 
OLIVE OIL 


MORTARIUM 


Phrixus raised an eyebrow when he saw the list and then called out: ‘Rosa! Bring us some almonds, dried fish, 
and olive oil. Oh, and a mortar and pestle,’ 

A plump kitchen slave with red hair hurried to get the items. She dimpled prettily as she set them on the wooden 
table. 

Lupus grunted his thanks and put a handful of almonds in the large, flattish bowl. It was made of fired clay with 
bits of pottery grit embedded in it. Using a heavy marble pestle he ground the almonds to paste, then gradually 
began to add the dried fish. 

Rosa and Phrixus watched with interest and soon the other slaves had gathered round. Lupus’s forearm was 
already beginning to ache from the grinding. He switched to his left hand. 

“What is he making?’ asked Rosa. 

‘I can't wait to see," said Phrixus. 

When the fish and almonds were ground together, Lupus began to add olive oil, 

Now his left arm was aching so he switched back to his right. 

‘Take over the grinding, would you, Rosa?’ asked Phrixus with a smile. 

The slave-girl took the pestle from Lupus. As he added the oil, she continued grinding. Her forearms were strong 
and muscular. Soon the mortarium was full of a viscous light-brown liquid. 

“What on earth?’ Phrixus asked Lupus. 


Lupus sighed and picked up his wax tablet again. 
SPECIAL MEAL FOR DIVERS he wrote. 


Phrixus nodded, and then winced as Lupus poured the whole mixture into the empty water beaker and carefully 
tipped it down his throat. 


Something woke Flavia from her dream of swimming with dolphins. 

It was the deepest hour of the night. The ceiling above her was only just visible in the flickering light of a small 
clay night-lamp. 

From across the room, Nubia's breathing was slow and steady. Everything else was silent. 

Then Flavia felt it. Along the length of her back where it rested on the mattress. The merest trembling, first a 
purr, then a growl, then stillness again. Had she imagined it? She heard Nipur whine and felt Scuto's cold nose 
gently butt her hand. 

No. She had not imagined it. The dogs had sensed it, too. She patted the bed beside her. ‘Come on, boy," she 
whispered. "You can come up just this once." 

Scuto didn't need to be told twice. The narrow bed creaked as he lifted himself onto it, then turned in a circle to 
make a place. Flavia had to move right over until she was almost falling off but she didn't mind. She turned on her 
side, slipped her arm around Scuto’s warm, woolly neck and gave him a reassuring squeeze. 

Just as there had been tremors before the volcano erupted, this must have been one after. She wondered how 
much stronger it would have felt for those living near Vesuvius. And in Surrentum, 

Presently she drifted back to sleep and into an unsettling dream in which she was standing on Green Fountain 
Street in front of her house. She was locked out. When she stepped forward and banged the knocker, strange eyes 
appeared in the peephole: the brown eyes of a woman. 

When Flavia awoke the next morning she had forgotten all about the tremor. 


Aristo came into the triclinium as the slaves were serving breakfast. He sat heavily on one of the wrought-iron chairs 
and stared out through the pink spiral columns towards the sea. 

Nubia looked up from her cheese and figs. ‘Are you unhappy, Aristo?” she asked, 

He turned back to the table and looked at the girls. “Last night I had a bad dream,’ he said. ‘I can't remember 
what it was. but when I got up and opened my bedroom curtain the first thing I saw was a slave-girl crying." 

‘And?’ said Flavia, taking a sip of pomegranate juice. 

“When I asked her what was wrong, she said she had been cleaning fish for supper this afternoon and she found 
one with no heart." 

Flavia slowly put down her cup. 

“What does that mean?’ asked Nubia. 

‘It's a bad omen,’ said Aristo. 

“Very bad." said Flavia. “The day Julius Caesar was murdered, the soothsayers found the lamb had no heart.’ 

‘And that's not quite all,” said Aristo. ‘I asked her what sort of fish she had been gutting, and she said it was the 
fish called “lupus”.* 
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Í Maybe we shouldn't let Lupus dive today,’ said Flavia to Aristo. ‘If the omens are bad, he could be in danger.’ 
There was an angry grunt from behind them. Jonathan and Lupus had just come into the room. The younger boy 
had his hands on his hips and it was obvious from the scowl on his face that he had heard Flavia's last remark. 
“She's right, Lupus,” said Aristo. "You could be in danger.’ 
Lupus was already writing on his tablet. He strode forward and slammed it down on the marble table. 


I DON’T BELIEVE IN OMENS 


‘Besides.’ said Jonathan, ‘I’ve invented a special float-rope that means Lupus will only have to make one more 
dive.’ 

‘Really?’ said Aristo. "Show us.’ 

‘Here are my plans.’ said Jonathan, opening his wax tablet and putting it on the table, He bent over and leaned 
his elbows on the cold marble. 

*What’s this line with little circles on it?’ asked Flavia, 

‘That’s my invention. 1 call it a float-rope. A few days ago I noticed about a dozen floats in the boathouse, for 
keeping the fishing nets from sinking.” 

‘I know what they look like,’ said Flavia. She pressed her two fists together: “They're about this big, round and 
light brown." 

“That's it. They're made of cork, a kind of bark. Well, yesterday. after we got back. Phrixus and I attached the 
cork floats to the end of a long rope. I used the abacus to calculate the depth of the wreck. I think it’s about eighty 
feet deep. So I’ve made the float-rope a hundred feet, just in case my calculations are off.’ 

“Your calculations are excellent,’ said Aristo, studying the figures on Jonathan's wax tablet. 

‘And Lupus and I have been doing a few tests in the heated swimming pool of the baths this morning,’ said 
Jonathan, standing up straight. “We tried pushing cork floats under the water. It’s almost impossible to hold them 
down.’ 

Aristo frowned. ‘If the floats are so buoyant, how will we get a dozen of them to a depth of eighty feet?" 

‘I’ve thought of that,” said Jonathan. ‘The anchor is the only thing 1 could think of heavy enough to pull the 
float-rope down and keep it there. We attach the float-rope to the anchor with hemp cords. When Lupus cuts these 
cords the float rope will immediately rise to the surface, bringing the amphora with it.’ 

‘Jonathan, said Aristo, “that’s a brilliant invention.’ 

Jonathan flushed with pleasure. “The most difficult part,” he said. ‘will be for Lupus to get the gold-filled 
amphora to the float-rope, but the water should make it less heavy than if it were in the air. You taught us that.’ 

It was Aristo's turn to flush. “You've actually applied something I taught you, Jonathan. That's the sign of a true 
engineer. 


‘And look,’ said Jonathan, “Lupus drew me a picture of the amphora with the gold in it. The neck is broken but it 
still has one handle, So Phrixus and I attached this big fishhook to the float-rope. All Lupus has to do is slip the 
handle of the amphora over the hook. He doesn't have to tie a knot or anything.” 


CAN WE TRY IT OUT? wrote Lupus on his wax tablet. 


Aristo glanced out through the pink columns. ‘Very well,’ he said. “Against my better judgment. But I want to wait 
an hour or so to see if that bank of clouds on the horizon is coming or going. Agreed?” 

They all nodded. 

“Get out your wax tablets," Aristo said. “Let's go over Jonathan's calculations.’ 

‘Do we have to do sums, Aristo?’ moaned Flavia. ‘Couldn't you just tell us a quick story? Like yesterday?’ 

“Another story maybe of dolphins?’ added Nubia. 

“Well,” said Aristo with a slow smile, ‘there is one more myth about dolphins. It’s the story of Neptune and 
Amphitrite.” 


‘Neptune, the god of the sea, had a thick beard as green as kelp and swarming with sea creatures. Little scuttling 
crabs in particular.’ 

*“Ewww! said Flavia, and the others laughed. 

“And as Flavia has just demonstrated,’ continued Aristo, ‘this seething green beard was not very attractive to 
females. So when Neptune fell in love with a beautiful sea-nymph named Amphitrite, she ran away from him. She 
did not want to kiss a man with a kelpy beard, even a god!’ 

Flavia and Nubia glanced at one another and Nubia giggled behind her hand. 

‘But Neptune was passionate about Amphitrite, so he devised a plan. He would win Amphitrite’s heart by 
building her a palace made of pearls and coral and sea-gold. When it was finished, he told all the creatures of the sea 
to search the watery realms of his kingdom for Amphitrite, most beautiful of the nymphs.” 

“What did she look like?’ asked Nubia resting her elbow on the table and her chin in her hand. 

“What did she . . .? Oh. Well, let's see, She was very beautiful with a slender body as white as marble. Her eyes 
were violet, the colour of the sky at dusk.” Aristo had a dreamy look in his eyes, “Her lips were pink as coral and her 
teeth as white as pearls. Her hair was beautiful: glossy, and thick, and curly...” 

He trailed off as Miriam came quietly into the dining-room. 

“You were describing her hair,’ said Flavia, with a mischievous gleam in her eyes. ‘Glossy and thick and curly . . 


‘And green!” said Aristo. ‘Her hair was green.’ He glanced over at Miriam, who was leaning on the parapet, and 
he coloured slightly. “Anyway, Neptune loved Amphitrite and was so intent on having her as his wife that he offered 
a reward of immortality to whoever found her." 

“What's immorality?’ asked Nubia. 

“Er... immortality means you live forever, like the gods on Olympus.’ 

‘Stop interrupting him,” said Jonathan mildly. ‘I want to hear the rest of the story.’ 

“There's not much more to tell,” said Aristo. *Delphinus the dolphin found Amphitrite hiding near the Atlas 
Mountains. He told her that she could live in a palace made of pearls and coral and sea-gold. If she came back. And 
he said that Neptune had promised not to kiss her too often. Amphitrite missed her sea-nymph friends and she liked 
the idea of living in her own palace. So she climbed onto Delphinus's smooth grey back and the faithful dolphin 
carried her home.’ 

"Someone else who rode a dolphin!” cried Flavia. 


Aristo nodded, ‘Neptune married Amphitrite and made her his queen. They were very happy together and had 
lots of little green-haired sea-nymphs. As for Delphinus, he was made Neptune’s official messenger. But whenever 
he wasn't working, he was allowed to frolic in the foamy waves. And when, after a long and happy life. Delphinus 
the dolphin finally died, Neptune turned him into a constellation and set him in the sky. to comfort sailors at night.’ 

‘The gods always do that,’ said Jonathan, ‘Same with Hercules. They promise you immortality and then they 
make you into a constellation: cold stars in the big black sky. That's not how I want to spend eternity.’ 

Miriam had been leaning on the marble parapet, gazing out over the water. Abruptly she turned to them with 
excitement in her violet eyes. “The dolphins must have heard you talking about them,’ she cried. ‘They're back 
again!" 


It wasn't until she was swimming towards the dolphins that Flavia realised someone was missing. 

‘Where's Lupus?’ She stopped to tread water and look around. 

“He's back on the beach. under the big parasol. With Aristo and the dogs.’ Jonathan turned onto his back and 
floated for a moment. ‘It looks like he’s practising his breathing.’ 

“But why isn't he coming with us? He loved swimming with the dolphins!’ 

‘Dolphins are making Lupus soft inside,” said Nubia, who had also stopped to float. 

‘I think Nubia’s right,’ said Jonathan. ‘Lupus seemed different after we swam with the dolphins. It was the first 
time I've ever seen him sit still, without fidgeting." 

“Yes,” said Flavia, trying to float like the other two. ‘And he didn’t look as . . . tough as he usually does.” 

‘Then he saw octopus,” said Nubia. "And the tough comes back." 

Jonathan nodded. 

‘Maybe,’ said Flavia slowly, ‘that's the way he wants to be. Maybe he doesn't want to be soft inside ...' 

Suddenly she squealed with delight. She had caught sight of four grey shapes speeding through the glassy water 
beneath them. One of them leapt high in the air and the three friends laughed as he splashed down again, drenching 
them with salty spray. 


Lupus lowered his head and then lifted it again. 

With red-rimmed eyes, he watched the dolphins pull his friends in joyous circles through the water, 

One of the dolphins swam alone, Every so often it leapt high into the air and flipped, scattering drops of water 
like diamonds, then splashed back into the sea. Lupus knew the dolphin was trying to attract his attention. 

Would it be so terrible if he forgot about his vow and ran down to the water to swim? 

No. Swimming with the dolphins had made him feel soft. And weak. And if he grew weak he would not be able 
to avenge the murder of his parents. 

Vengeance was his duty. His duty as a son. 

Lupus sat up straighter and crossed his legs, Then he closed his eyes to the sight of his friends and their dolphins 
swimming in the glittering blue sea. He took several quick breaths. Finally he blew all the air from his chest and 
took a breath so big it made his ribs ache. 

Then he began to count. 
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“I think I had the same dolphin as before,” laughed Flavia. She spread her linen towel just outside the shade of 
Lupus's parasol so that the hot sun would dry her. ‘I tried to ride my dolphin like Arion, but I kept slipping off.’ 

‘My dolphin used his nose to pull me." wheezed Jonathan as he flopped down in the shade beside Lupus. ‘I was 
patting his nose like this and he started swimming and | was being pulled along and 1 was yelling stop, stop and then 
I was yelling no, don't stop!’ 

“And my dolphin is pushing my feet from underneath,’ said Nubia. 

‘That was amazing!’ said Flavia, unpinning her wet hair and attacking the tangles with a fine-toothed comb. ‘Did 
you see it, Lupus?’ 

Lupus shook his head. 

“When Nubia put her feet together and made her body stiff, her dolphin came from underneath and pushed her 
right up out of the water!’ 

Lupus nodded, but kept his eyes on the horizon. 

Flavia stopped combing for a moment and glanced over at Aristo, He frowned and shook his head. 

‘So,’ said Flavia, as she resumed combing her hair, ‘it's turned out to be a beautiful day, The clouds are gone and 
the water's lovely. Are we going to try for the treasure again?” 


Lupus sat on Jonathan’s boat shelf and prepared himself. 

He had wrapped a strip of clean linen around his ears so the water would not get in and make them bleed, 

He had swallowed his diver’s concoction earlier in the day and had also been drinking lots of fresh water after 
his morning beaker of salted water. 

He could now hold his breath for a count of one hundred and eighty. Almost twice as long as two days ago. 

He knew exactly where the small amphora of gold was. He'd been dreaming about it all night. 

Jonathan's special float-rope was ready, attached to the anchor which would pull him down faster than any stone. 

He had a sharp knife to cut the cords attaching the float-rope to the anchor, once he'd hooked the amphora onto 


He even had a pouch which he could fill with gold, in case the amphora was still too heavy to lift. 

Nothing could go wrong. 

Lupus leaned forward on his bench and wet his face and then the back of his neck. After a moment he slipped 
into the water and swam to the anchor, which Phrixus had lowered just below the surface. Lupus checked that the 
float-rope was securely attached, then put his feet on either side of the V-shaped bottom of the anchor and gripped 
its T-shaped top. 

Still holding this rough iron bar, Lupus took several short quick breaths until he felt almost dizzy. He forced the 
air from his lungs and breathed in as much as he could. Then he sucked in a bit more. And a bit more. When he felt 
his lungs would burst he nodded at Phrixus. 

Phrixus tapped the wooden peg from the winch. 


The anchor plunged down into the sea. 

Lupus had never descended so quickly. The cold blue depths of the water swallowed him whole. He gripped the 
anchor tightly and closed his eyes for a moment. It felt as if his stomach had leapt into his throat. 

He opened his eyes to see the wreck already rushing up to him. They had judged it well. He let go of the anchor 
and watched it continue its plunge to the sandy bottom. 

His lungs did not feel like bursting any more. They felt good: full of air, and he had as yet not the least desire to 
breathe, 

But as he swam towards the wreck he frowned. The gap in the ship’s hull had changed shape and it was bigger. 
Much bigger. How could this have happened? Something was wrong. 

Lupus easily swam through the breach. As he scanned the deep blue interior of the hull, he cursed inwardly. 

All the amphoras had shifted position. It was as if Neptune had picked up the ship, given it a shake and put it 
down again, What could have caused this? 

Lupus swam back and forth — touching, pushing, shoving the amphoras — until threads of blood drifted up from 
his fingertips. He searched desperately for the small amphora with the broken neck. Or even one like it. But the only 
amphoras he could see were almost as big as he was. 

All his work for nothing! If only Aristo had let him make that last dive yesterday. at least he would have a pouch 
full of gold. 

His heart was pounding now and he felt like howling with frustration. His anger had used up the last of his air. 
He must regain his calm. He would simply keep diving until he found the small amphora. Or one like it. But now he 
needed to get back to the surface. 

He turned and kicked back towards the breach. But as he started to pull himself through the gap in the hull 
something in the black water stroked his ankle. 

Was it seaweed? Rope? 

The thing around his ankle tightened and as Lupus felt the grip of living flesh his stomach clenched. As soon as 
he turned his head, he saw its eyes gleaming in the shadows behind the amphoras. 

Octopus! An enormous one! He clutched the rough timber on either side of the gap, tried to pull himself through 
to safety. 

But the powerful tentacle was stronger than he was. Lupus felt his bleeding fingers begin to slip. Another 
moment and the octopus would pull him back into the dark belly of the wreck. 
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e's taking a long time,’ said Flavia. 
Jonathan tried to concentrate. He was counting for Lupus: *.., one hundred and eighty-one, one hundred and 
eighty-two, one hundred and eighty-three . . .” 
‘I think 1 feel a tug,’ said Aristo. 
“Then pull him up!" cried Flavia. 
Aristo shook his head. “If I start pulling when he's still inside the ship, it could make him hit his head on the 
beams and knock him unconscious,” 


As Lupus lost his hold on the wreck he thought quickly, If the octopus drew him deeper the other tentacles would 
grip him. Then he would be lost. Quickly he looped part of his hemp lifeline around a projecting timber of the hull. 
That would buy him a moment or two, 

With the octopus pulling his leg and the lifeline cutting into his armpits. he reached for the razor-sharp knife at 
his belt. He knew from experience that he could not pull off an octopus’s tentacle. The only way was to cut it 
cleanly. But to do that he would have to cut his lifeline first. 

Part of his mind was screaming for air. But another part was calm. He had one chance. 

Lupus fumbled for his knife and cut the lifeline. Then, as he felt himself being pulled deeper in. he twisted and 
hacked at the tentacle round his ankle. 

The octopus reacted instinctively. A cloud of black ink mingled with its blood and even as the other arms writhed 
towards him out of the gloom, Lupus frog-kicked out through the gap. 

He was desperate for air now. He couldn't inhale, but at least he could exhale. The bubbles rose and he followed 
them up, tugging at the water, kicking desperately with his legs. Up towards the light. But now, instead of growing 
lighter it seemed to be growing darker. And colder. He had lost his bearings. He slowed and stopped. Was he going 
up or down? 

Lupus didn't know any more. There was no lifeline to guide him. He only knew one thing: that he had to 
breathe. 

And so he did. 


“Two hundred and ten!" yelled Jonathan, a look of alarm on his face, 

“Pull, Aristo!’ cried Flavia, and Nubia nodded. 

‘I think you're right,’ said Aristo. He pulled the line. ‘It’s stuck .. . It's . . .' He tugged again. ‘Now it seems to be 
coming up quite easily,” he said in surprise, 

A few moments later they all stared in dismay at the hemp lifeline. There was nothing attached to its end. 


As the water filled Lupus’s lungs, a deep calm settled over him. He floated in a blue-green world, peacefully aware 
of the beauty around him. A shoal of golden fish flickered past him and then another, silver this time. like a ball of 


quicksilver that shifted and melted as it moved. 

Lupus smiled. Something was coming towards him from the sapphire depths. The pale smiling face was 
strangely familiar. Lupus laughed as Neptune’s messenger gently nudged him. 

It was Delphinus, coming to take him home. 
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Fair eyes were red with weeping. Jonathan had his arm around her but his face was white as chalk. Nubia was 
dry-eyed. She sat stiff-backed in the boat and stared fixedly at the water. 

At last Aristo surfaced and shook his head. He pulled himself dripping back into the boat. 

As Phrixus tossed him a towel, Flavia burst into tears again. “It's all my fault!” she sobbed. ‘It was my idea to 
dive for sunken treasure, Oh Aristo! How will the gods ever forgive me?’ 

Aristo shook his head and pulled on his tunic. 

Suddenly, a chattering laugh bubbled up from the water. Nubia rose slowly to her feet and Flavia looked up at 
her. 

‘Behold! whispered Nubia. Then she burst into tears. 

They all turned to see a sleek dolphin nudging Lupus's body towards the boat. 


Jonathan took charge. 

“Let me,’ he said as they pulled the boy’s dripping body into the boat. ‘I know what to do." 

Aristo nodded and stepped back. They all watched as Jonathan knelt beside Lupus and tipped the boy’s head 
back so that his tongueless mouth was open and his chin pointed to the sky. 

Jonathan put his mouth over Lupus's and blew. Then he took his mouth away and pushed on Lupus's chest. Then 
he blew. Then he pushed. Then he blew. 

After a while he looked up fiercely, ‘Pray!’ he commanded, and lowered his mouth to Lupus's again. 

Presently some water gurgled out of the corner of Lupus’s mouth. The boy shuddered, then coughed and was 
sick onto the folded canvas beneath him. 

Jonathan sat back, trembling. Flavia hugged him and then hugged Lupus and then hugged Nubia and then 
hugged Jonathan again. Aristo wrapped Lupus in the towel and held him tightly, 

After a time, Aristo passed Lupus back to the girls, who cradled the semi-conscious boy on their laps. 

Aristo and Phrixus gripped the oars and pulled towards home. 

The dogs stood at the prow, tails wagging, and Jonathan sat at the rudder, trying to steer through a blur of tears. 


‘Lupus almost died,’ whispered Flavia to her friends, as they trudged across the hot sand. Aristo went before them, 
carrying Lupus up the beach towards the villa. 

“He did die,” said Jonathan quietly. “When I breathed my spirit into him his heart had stopped.’ 

‘How did you know what to do?’ asked Flavia. ‘I mean, how to breathe some of your spirit into him?’ 

‘I saw my father do it once. He saved a little boy. We were at some friends. Their three-year-old fell into the 
impluvium and drowned, but father brought him back to life.’ 

“Will it hurt you?’ asked Nubia. ‘Losing some of your spirit?" 

‘I don’t think so,” said Jonathan. ‘lask God to breathe his spirit into me every day. That should fill up any gaps.” 

“What do you think happened down there?” asked Flavia. “Why didn't Lupus come up sooner?’ 


‘Look at the marks on his leg,’ grunted Aristo, over his shoulder. He stopped to let Phrixus open the villa gate 
and the three friends examined Lupus’s legs. 

*Behold! cried Nubia. “White circles on his leg!" 

“Octopus?” said Flavia, 

Aristo nodded grimly. ‘And a big one, judging by the size of those marks,’ 

Lupus groaned. 

“He must have been terrified down there.’ murmured Jonathan. 

Phrixus held the door open and they followed Aristo up the steps and into the hot, violet-scented terrace which 
led to the sea-view triclinium. 

Still carrying Lupus, Aristo stepped into the bright dining-room. 

Then he stopped dead in his tracks. Flavia and the others almost bumped into him. But they stopped, too, when 
they saw what Aristo was staring at. 

Miriam and Pliny were standing close together by one of the pink spiral columns. She had her hands on his 
shoulders and she was kissing him. 
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í Miriam! cried Flavia. “What are you doing? You're engaged to Uncle Gaius!” 

Miriam whirled to face them and her cheeks flushed. 

‘I wasn't doing anything,’ she stammered. ‘I was just thanking Gaius for a gift.” 

‘Where's Gaius?’ asked Jonathan, looking around. 

‘Gaius is my first name, too,” said Pliny, with a modest cough. “And your sister is right. She didn't do anything 
wrong. She merely gave me a chaste kiss on the cheek.’ 

Pliny put his hand protectively on Miriam's shoulder, but it fell away as she stepped towards Aristo. 

“What's wrong with Lupus?’ she asked. 

‘He almost drowned,’ said Aristo. 

‘Dear Lord.’ whispered Miriam. 

"Will he be all right?" asked Pliny. 

Aristo gave him a curt nod, 

‘Jonathan saved his life,’ said Flavia. ‘He breathed some of his spirit into Lupus and brought him back from 
death!" 

‘Oh Jonathan!" Miriam ran to her younger brother and hugged him. ‘I’m so proud of you.’ 

Lupus groaned and Aristo muttered, ‘Boy's getting a bit heavy. here. Where shall I put him?’ 

“Put him in Captain Geminus’s room.’ said Miriam. “There's an extra couch and I can tend them both. Follow 
me.” 

“Lead on," said Aristo through clenched teeth, and followed her out through the green marble columns. 


“And suddenly Lupus coughed and was sick, and then he was alive again!’ 

Flavia was telling her father about Lupus's near-death experience. “We think it must have been a giant octopus!’ 
she whispered, with a glance towards Lupus's couch. Nubia stood near Flavia, who had perched on Captain 
Geminus's bed. 

Flavia's father was propped up on half a dozen soft cushions. He smiled at the girls and closed his eyes for a 
moment. 

Miriam had closed the latticework shutters against the late afternoon sun and the light spread a pattern of bright 
hexagons over his blanket. 

‘Is the sunshine in your eyes?” Flavia asked him. 

Marcus opened his eyes again and shook his head. “No. It’s fine. It's a good room here. Very quiet and peaceful. 
And Miriam's a good nurse.’ 

Nubia looked over at the other couch. Miriam was sitting beside Lupus and spooning chicken soup into his 
tongueless mouth. She was wearing a pink tunic with a pale green mantle wrapped round her slender waist. She had 
tied up her dark curls with a mint-green scarf. It covered the part of her scalp where some of her hair had been burnt 
away. 


Lupus turned his head aside when he had eaten enough and closed his eyes. Miriam stood and put the half-empty 
soup-bowl on a bronze table beside his couch. Then she approached Captain Geminus and the girls. 

Up close, Nubia could see Miriam's new earrings. They were fat little dolphins, with eyes like daisies. 

“Are these the Pliny earrings?’ whispered Nubia, touching one with her forefinger. It was heavy and she could 
tell it was made of pure gold. ‘They are so beautiful.” 

Miriam stood still and allowed the girls to examine them. *He gave them to me because you all had your 
dolphins and he thought I would like some, too,’ 

“Why didn't you come down to the beach with us?’ asked Flavia. ‘You would have loved swimming with the 
dolphins.” 

‘I don’t know how to swim,’ said Miriam quietly. “Besides, I'm looking after the invalid.” 

“Don't call me that.’ grumbled Flavia’s father. “You know I hate that word.’ 

Miriam laughed and showed her perfect white teeth. 

Nubia sighed. Everything Miriam did, even her slightest gesture, was breathtaking. It was no wonder so many 
men were in love with her. 

Suddenly Jonathan’s head appeared in the doorway. He was breathing hard. ‘Come quickly!’ he gasped. *You've 
got to see this. Aristo and Pliny are having a fight in the ball court!” 


Built against the grain-tower between the garden and a colonnade was a sunny ball court. Flavia and her friends 
stopped in the deep shade of the colonnade and stared into the bright sunken courtyard. The ball court had smooth 
red plaster walls on three sides and a hard earth floor. Black lines were painted in various places on the walls and 
floor and Flavia knew they were markers for the ball, to tell whether it was in or out. 

She had seen women playing the game once in the baths in Rome, and she knew that Aristo and Pliny were not 
doing it right. The ball and their wicker bats lay forgotten in one sunny corner and the two men were rolling on the 
floor. 

At twenty-one, Aristo was older, stronger, and taller, but seventeen-year-old Pliny had obviously mastered some 
useful wrestling moves. He had his knee on Aristo’s neck and was squashing the young Greek's face into the dirt. 
Flavia clapped her hand over her mouth, 

‘Admit it,’ demanded Pliny, whose face was quite pink. He was twisting Aristo’s arm back. *You cheated!’ 

Aristo gasped and tried to speak. Pliny eased up a little. 

‘No! spat out Aristo, and suddenly writhed under him. ‘I did not cheat!" 

After an undignified scuffle, the positions were reversed: Aristo, hair and tunic covered with dust, now gripped 
their host in a complicated twist of arms and legs. “You cheated!’ He wrenched Pliny’s arm. * You're trying to buy 
her affection with gifts, Admit you love her.’ 

“Never!” gasped Pliny, and even though he was in the submissive position he cried, ‘why don't you admit you 
love her!" 

‘Freely!" cried Aristo, throwing up his hands in a dramatic gesture and letting Pliny fall forward onto the hard 
earth. *I admit I love her. I'm not a coward like you! | admit it for the world to hear. I love Miriam!” 

Beside her column, Miriam uttered a choked cry. 

Slowly. Aristo and Pliny turned their heads towards the shaded colonnade. 

*Oh,' said Aristo with a sheepish grin. “Hello, Miriam!” 
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“What. said Miriam, ‘are you two doing?’ 

Aristo had just helped Pliny up off the ground. Now he was attempting to brush some of the dust from his host's 
tunic. 

“Um... We were just practising some wrestling moves.” he said. ‘Pliny was showing me one called the Spartan 
Shoulder-pull.* 

“He's a very quick learner,” said Pliny. He slapped Aristo’s back in a gesture of manly affection, and the dust 
which puffed up started them both off coughing. 

Miriam walked slowly down the steps and into the bright courtyard. She stopped in front of them. 

“You weren't practising.’ She looked from one to the other. “You were fighting over me. Weren't you?" 

Pliny dropped his head. 

Aristo gazed straight back into her eyes. "Yes." 

‘I am not,” said Miriam coldly. ‘some garland to be won in a wrestling match. I'm a woman. I'm betrothed to 
Gaius Flavius Geminus — or will be if he ever gets round to it— and I love him!’ 

‘I'm very glad to hear that,’ came a voice on the other side of the court. 

‘Uncle Gaius!’ cried Flavia. All heads turned to look at the man who had stepped out from behind a mulberry 
tree. 

Miriam turned to look up at him, too, a look of astonishment on her face. 

Gaius smiled at her and opened his arms. 

But instead of running into them, Miriam uttered a cry of disgust and rushed up the steps and into the shadowed 
corridor towards her room. 


The girls found the curtain drawn across the doorway of Miriam’s bedroom. Flavia scratched softly at the pale blue 
plaster on the wall outside. 

‘Go away, Gaius!’ came Miriam’s voice. *I don't want to see you now." 

“It's us: Flavia and Nubia.” 

There was a pause. 

‘Can we come in?" 

Another pause. Then a very quiet: “Yes.* 

Miriam was standing by the window with her back to them. 

‘Miriam,’ said Flavia softly. “What's wrong?" 

For a long moment Miriam was quiet. Then she turned around. Her eyes were full of tears. 

‘I miss Frustilla,* she said. 

“Frustilla?” said Flavia. 

‘Old cook of Uncle Gaius,” whispered Nubia. “Who died of fumes.” 

‘I know that,’ Flavia said to Nubia. She turned back to Miriam: “Why her? Why do you miss Frustilla?’ 


“Because she was so wise and kind. She told me all sorts of things that father never told me.’ Miriam sat on her 
bed and stared down at her hands. ‘Frustilla would have known what to do about all these men who want me." 

“But don't you like the attention?’ said Flavia. She sat on one side of Miriam and Nubia on the other. “You're so 
beautiful,’ continued Flavia, ‘I wish I were . . .” 

‘I hate being beautiful!” said Miriam, with such vehemence that Flavia recoiled, ‘And don't envy me. You least 
of all, Flavia. Everyone loves you because of who you are. Not because of how you look, It’s awful to have men 
stare at you as if they're starving and you're some tasty morsel of bread dipped in gravy .. ." 

‘I'm sorry, Miriam,’ said Flavia. ‘I didn’t realise— 

‘I hate them fighting over me when they don’t even know me. They make me out to be some kind of goddess, 
when I'm only human. Frustilla knew that. She would have known what to do and .. . I miss her. I miss her so 
much." Tears welled up in Miriam's eyes and spilled onto her cheeks. 

Flavia started to say something but Nubia put her finger to her lips. Flavia nodded and put her arm around 
Miriam, whose whole body shuddered with sobs. 

Presently, when Miriam's tears subsided, Nubia said, “You are loving Gaius because part of him was Frustilla?’ 

Miriam raised her head and looked at Nubia with swollen eyes. ‘I love him,’ she sniffed. *But I also loved 
Frustilla and the farm and the garden. .. 1 was happy there." 

Flavia passed Miriam her handkerchief. ‘So it's harder to love him on his own? When he's poor and doesn't 
have Frustilla or the farm and the garden?” 

Miriam looked at Flavia and bit her lip. After a moment she nodded. ‘Is that wrong?’ she said, and tears welled 
up in her eyes again. 

“I don't know," said Flavia. ‘I only know Uncle Gaius loves you for who you are, not just what you look like.” 

‘I know,’ said Miriam. “But there are other things . . . There's your faith . . . his faith. It’s so different from ours. 
He worships dozens of gods and ours is only one of them." 

Flavia didn't know what to say. So she put her arm around Miriam's shoulders again. and gave her a squeeze. 

As she did so, she was almost certain she heard footsteps outside in the corridor. Footsteps going quietly away. 


* 


‘Uncle Gaius, why did you come here? Is everything all right?" 

Flavia’s uncle turned from the parapet of the violet-scented terrace. His eyes were shadowed. 

“No,” he said. “Everything's not all right." He looked at the three friends. “Where's Lupus?’ 

“He's sleeping,” said Jonathan, coming out of the triclinium into the sunshine. ‘He nearly drowned today. He'll 
be all right, but he needs to rest.’ 

‘Poor boy.’ Gaius shook his head. *He's the reason I came. I need to talk to you. But not here. Somewhere 
private. And open. I need some air,’ 

"We can go into the big garden,’ suggested Flavia. 

Her uncle nodded, so Flavia led the way back through the triclinium, down another long terrace with the sea on 
their left and the baths on their right. The sun was low in the sky now and the mulberry and fig trees cast bluish 
shadows back across the bright green lawn and rosemary borders. 

Near the centre of the garden stood an enormous and ancient mulberry tree whose trunk was encircled by a 
marble bench, Gaius made for this tree, He brushed some ripe mulberries from the marble seat and sat down on it. 
Flavia and Nubia sat on one side of him and Jonathan sat on the other. 

Gaius pulled a scroll from his shoulder bag and turned to Jonathan. ‘Bato the magistrate came to see your father 


yesterday,” he said. “Apparently Lupus tried to hire an assassin a few days ago.” 

‘What?’ they all cried, 

Gaius nodded. ʻA man named Gamala. He used to be a member of the sicarii, a group of Jewish assassins. 
Somehow Lupus found out and approached him in the baths a few days ago. He asked this Gamala how much he 
would charge to kill Venalicius. Luckily Gamala is a friend of Bato’s. He played along: named some ridiculous 
amount which Lupus could never hope to raise . . .” 

Flavia jumped up from the bench. “But Uncle Gaius! He does hope to raise it. That must be why he wants the 
gold so badly, He wants to hire someone to kill Venalicius.* 

“But why does Lupus hate Venalicius so much?’ said Jonathan. *1 mean, we all hate him. But this is ridiculous!" 

Suddenly Flavia knew. “Venalicius must be the person who killed Lupus's parents and cut out his tongue!" she 
whispered, 

Gaius nodded. “Correct. It’s all here.’ He tapped the scroll. 

“What is?" Flavia frowned and sat down again. 

‘The story of how Lupus lost his tongue,” said Gaius. 

Flavia stared at him, then took the scroll and examined it. It was a slender roll of papyrus, without a central rod. 
sealed with a red disc of wax. 

‘Hey!’ Jonathan exclaimed. “That's my father's seal.’ 

Gaius nodded. 

“Why is my father’s seal on Lupus’s story?’ 

“Venalicius must have told him,’ cried Flavia, “when they were imprisoned together.” 

‘Correct again,’ said her uncle. *Venalicius confessed everything to Mordecai. Jonathan's father swears that 
Venalicius has repented of his former ways. That he wants to make up for his bad deeds . , .* 

‘I don't believe it!’ cried Flavia. 

Jonathan frowned. “Why didn't my father tell us this before?” he asked. 

“Venalicius’ change of heart is very recent. and this information about Lupus is very . . . private. I think 
Mordecai hoped that Lupus would tell you himself one day, in writing, But when we found out that Lupus tried to 
hire an assassin . . . that is very serious.’ 

"And dangerous,’ added Jonathan. 

‘Exactly,’ said Gaius. “You've got to talk him out of it. Mordecai thought you might have a better chance of 
convincing him if you knew the whole story.” 

‘Do you know the whole story?’ asked Flavia. 

‘I know enough,’ said Gaius, getting to his feet. “Mordecai told me the gist of it. But he thought you should hear 
a fuller account." 

He handed the scroll to Jonathan and looked up into the fading sky of dusk. Above them a huge flock of starlings 
had begun to wheel and swoop. 

‘It’s getting dark.’ said Gaius. ‘I have to get back to Ostia and return my horse to the stables. And I have an early 
morning meeting with Rufus and Dexter, the bankers.” 

Have you found out any more about why they're trying to take our house?” 

“Not yet.” said Gaius. ‘Rufus has been in Rome on business. He only just got back. Good luck with Lupus. I 
hope you can help him.’ He glanced towards the villa and for a moment Flavia thought he was going to say 
something else. But he only shook his head and strode towards a gap in the box hedge. Flavia and her friends 
followed him and waved as he rode off down the tree-lined drive. But he did not look back. 


Jonathan sat back down on the marble bench between the girls. They all looked at the scroll in his hand. 


“That's it,” whispered Flavia. “The story of how Lupus lost his tongue.” 

Jonathan nodded and took a deep breath. Then he put his thumb under the edge of the scroll and slid it up the 
textured papyrus towards the wax disc. He felt a pop as the seal broke. Slowly, the scroll unrolled itself in his lap. It 
was not a very long sheet, only about the length of his arm, He quickly scanned the text, 

Flavia looked puzzled, *Why are you starting at the end?’ 

“What? Oh, Hebrew is written right to left. We start our scrolls from the other end.’ 

Flavia peered over his shoulder. “Your father wrote it in Hebrew? Why?” 

Jonathan shrugged. ‘I guess to make sure nobody else could read it, even if it was opened.’ He frowned at the 
scroll. “That's a strange rubric,’ he said. 

“What is a rude brick?’ asked Nubia. 

“The rubric is the heading. The title.’ Jonathan pointed: ‘Here. In red ink. It says The Story of Philippos .. . 1 
don't understand that.’ 

*But you understand the Hebrew?” said Flavia. 

“Of course." 

‘Then read it, Jonathan. Please.’ 

Jonathan cleared his throat and began to read, translating from Hebrew to Latin as he went along. 
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The Story of Philippos 


My appreciation of beauty has been the greatest curse in my life. If only I had been born blind, like other people, | 
might have been happy. 

Perhaps it was because my mother Elena was so beautiful. She was the most beautiful woman on the island of 
Symi. 

Or perhaps it was because my father was so ugly. He was a sponge-diver with crooked teeth and small black 
eyes, His huge nose was a shapeless mass squashed across his face. Even from a very young age I couldn't bear to 
see them together. 

Luckily my father was often away with the other men of the island, diving for the best sponges, so my mother 
and I spent many happy days together alone. I would sit and watch her weave and listen to her sing. Whenever my 
father came home. I ran out of the house onto the beach. When father sailed away again, I would return to my 
mother. 

The summer I was seven, we barely saw my father. And it seemed to me that my mother grew even more 
beautiful, Her belly grew like a ripe fruit. Sometimes, when I rested my head on it, I felt something stir inside. 

Then one day, my father returned. 

He embraced my mother. Presently he saw me and lifted me up. *How's little Philippos? His breath stank of 
garlic and there were tiny black dots on the leathery skin of his nose and cheeks, 

I thought he was horrible and shrank away. He laughed. 

Suddenly my mother cried: “The baby! It's time!" 

Soon the house was full of women in black. My father and I were pushed outside. We sat beneath our grape 
arbour with the men from the village and listened to my mother’s screams, At last she grew silent. The women 
brought out my baby brother and presented him to my father. 

Then they told us that my mother was dead. 

I hated my father, It was his fault she had died. The baby's. too. Sometimes I tried to smother it, but my father 
always caught me and beat me. 

As my little brother Alexandros grew older, 1 realised that he had my mother’s beauty, When people saw him. 
their eyes lit up. But their faces remained blank when they looked at me. Then one day I discovered the reason why. 
For the first time in my life | saw my own reflection. 

1 will never forget that day. I knelt over the puddle of rainwater for a long time, not believing what I saw. 

1, Philippos — who was so aware of beauty — looked like my father. It was a cruel joke of the gods. 

I hated myself and everyone around me. Perhaps my hatred made me even uglier. Gradually people had nothing 
to do with me at all, Only one person on the island befriended me. A little girl named Melissa, about my brother's 
age. 

Because she was kind to me, 1 wanted to get her a gift. Something special. But the people of my island were so 


poor that we could not afford mirrors or silk or even the very sponges which we dived for. Then one day I found a 
bed of oysters. Although my father had made me dive the full seven dives that day, I decided to dive again. Diving 
was something I was good at. I would dive once more and get a pearl for Melissa. 

I ignored the warning of the gods and made eight dives. Nine. Ten. 1 brought up oysters, but none of them had a 
pearl. Then my vision grew red: my left eye had filled with blood. The pain of losing the sight of one eye was 
terrible, but not as bad as the pain I felt when I ran to find my reflection in the water. A horrible monster glared back 
at me. A face that would make children cry and men turn away. 

I was thirteen years old. 

The injury meant 1 couldn't risk diving again. Now I was useless. Good for nothing. Melissa was still kind to me 
but I could see she was repelled by my blind eye. 1 decided to end my life and so I climbed a cliff above jagged 
rocks. But my courage failed me and I crept back down again. 

Not long after that, my father sold me to slave-traders. He needed the money, he said. 

On that day, I vowed revenge. 

Twenty years later 1 returned to Symi, a rich man with my own ship. 

But I had not forgotten my vow. 

Unseen, we dropped anchor in a secluded cove and I went alone to my father’s house on the beach. It was dusk. 
I hid behind a trellis twined with honeysuckle and waited for darkness, my knife in my hand. 

It was not my father who came out of the house, however, but a beautiful woman. She had been a little girl the 
last time I saw her, but I knew it was Melissa. 

Standing there behind the honeysuckle I prayed to Venus. vowing that if Melissa would have me, I would 
become the kindest of men and renounce my evil ways. I would stop dealing in slaves and use my money to help the 
poor and unlovely. Even as the thought occurred to me, | felt my spirit lift. 

At that moment a young man and a little boy ran up from the beach. The boy sat down to eat and the man kissed 
Melissa. 

As I recognised Melissa's husband, | felt something like a blow to my heart, It was my younger brother 
Alexandros. The gods on Olympus had played another cruel joke on me. 

That night my brother and his son went fishing. When they were gone, I went into the house after Melissa. 
Vengeance was in my heart, but she turned away my wrath with kind words and we talked all night. 

When her husband and son returned in the morning, something made Melissa scream, Before 1 could explain 
that I hadn't hurt her, Alexandros overpowered me and took my knife. I fought back and in the struggle he cut off 
my ear. 

The searing pain drove me mad and gave me new strength, I won back the knife and used it. The boy threw 
himself at me, but I easily knocked him to the ground. Soon Alexandros lay on the floor, too. I stood panting, and 
stared down at my brother’s dead body. There was no room for remorse now, 

‘If you ever tell anyone of this,’ 1 warned Melissa through a screaming haze of pain, ‘I'll kill you, too." 

“I won't tell,’ she sobbed, but then my good ear heard a voice ring out: 

‘TH tell on you! You're Uncle Philippos!” 

My nephew must have been about five or six. A brave boy. But foolish. 

“No, you won't tell,” I said. I took the knife and cut out his tongue before his mother’s eyes. Then I said to her: 


‘I'm taking the boy with me. If anyone comes after me, he dies.’ 
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J onathan stopped reading for a moment and swallowed hard. 

‘I feel sick,’ whispered Flavia. The others nodded, 

*I don't understand,” said Nubia presently. ‘Who is Philippos?’ 

*Philippos,” began Flavia, but her voice caught. *Philippos.' she attempted again, ‘must be Venalicius’ real name. 
He is Lupus's uncle. The one who killed Lupus's father,’ 

“And cut out Lupus's tongue,’ said Jonathan. 

Nubia was still frowning, “This story is written by Venalicius?” 

‘In a way,’ said Jonathan. *1 suppose my father wrote it down as Venalicius told it to him.’ 

‘Is there any more?,’ asked Flavia, swallowing again, 

"A little.” said Jonathan. ‘Listen.’ 


I left Melissa weeping and sailed away with my nephew. He was ill for many days but hatred made him strong and 
he recovered. When we docked in Ostia he escaped, I was almost sad. He had begun to remind me of myself at that 
age. 


Flavia had been watching Jonathan’s finger move from right to left as he read the story. When he stopped again, she 
pointed. ‘What's that? Did you read that bit?’ 


‘It’s just another rubric. It says: 


L Mordecai, servant of the living God, wrote this story as it was told to me on the fifth day of Tishri in the first year 
of the Emperor Titus. I wrote it as accurately as I could and without making judgment. May God have mercy on my 
soul and on his,” 


As Jonathan read these words a movement caught Flavia’s eye. 

“Lupus!” 

The boy had stepped out from behind the mulberry tree. He was wearing a clean tunic and his arms hung loose 
beside him. In one hand he held a wax tablet. 

‘Lupus, we're sorry,’ said Jonathan. "We just wanted to help you.’ 

Flavia braced herself for Lupus's fury. But he did not run away or scream or tear up the scroll. Instead, he took a 
single step towards them. 

“Are you angry that we read the scroll?” asked Nubia. 

Lupus shook his head. 

“Were you behind the tree the whole time Jonathan was reading?’ whispered Flavia. 


Lupus nodded. Flavia noticed one of his eyes was very bloodshot and swollen. 
Jonathan pointed to the wax tablet in his hand. 

“Talk to us,’ he said. 

Lupus stared down at the tablet. After a while he opened it and wrote: 


HE TOLD ME HE KILLED MY MOTHER TOO 


‘Oh Lupus,” said Flavia, and knew instantly that she had made the mistake of letting him see the pity in her eyes. 
He turned and fled out of the garden towards the beach, 


Lupus stood on the beach and watched the blood-red sun sink into the sea. 

Could his mother still be alive? Somewhere out there on a Greek island far away? He felt sick with hope. 

Suddenly he saw something which almost made his knees collapse beneath him. 

To the right of the setting sun was a huge black hole. 

Part of the sky was missing. And part of the sea. It was as if the vista before him was a red and blue tent and 
someone had burned a hole in the cloth, revealing the darkness beyond. 

Lupus closed his eyes for a moment, then opened them again. 

The black hole in the fabric of the cosmos was still there: shifting and moving slightly, as if a wind from the void 
beyond was blowing through it. 

In that instant, as he looked, Lupus remembered what he had seen when he had breathed under water, 

The dolphin's smiling face had faded. The world around him had grown cold. Finally he had been surrounded by 
a terrible darkness. 

Now his body was trembling uncontrollably and his teeth chattered. He could not take his eyes from the horror 
of the hole in the universe. Was it coming for him now? Maybe death could not be cheated. Maybe the hole would 
grow bigger and bigger until it swallowed him in its blackness. 

As he stared, unable to turn his eyes away, the hole seemed to shift and grow lighter. Then he saw it for what it 
really was. 

It was a huge flock of starlings, hundreds and hundreds, perhaps thousands of them, wheeling and turning in 
flight above the water. 

Birds. Not death. The hole was only birds. His knees gave way and he sat heavily on the still-warm sand, 

Lupus knew that this moment had changed his life forever. 

Now he knew what Hades was like. And he knew he should be there now. For the first time Lupus wondered 
how he had been brought back from death. 

And why. 


*] think I’ve solved the mystery,” said Flavia to the others. "The mystery of why Rufus and Dexter are trying to take 
our house." 

“Go on,’ said Jonathan. 

It was almost dark. A thousand starlings had flown in from the sea in a long dark ribbon, and were now roosting. 
The great mulberry tree above them quivered with birds. 

“This is what I think happened,” said Flavia. “After we captured Venalicius in Surrentum, Felix must have sent 
him to Ostia to stand trial.” 

‘That makes sense," said Jonathan. 

"And we know that your father and Venalicius were in a cell together for over a week, and that they talked about 


very... personal things. I think that’s when Venalicius realised how much the four of us had to do with his arrest.’ 

“My father wouldn't betray us!" cried Jonathan. 

‘Not on purpose. But remember what Uncle Gaius said? If your father believed that Venalicius wanted to 
become good, he might tell Venalicius about himself and about us.’ 

‘I don’t believe Venalicius wants to be good,” said Nubia fiercely. 

‘Me neither,’ said Flavia. ‘People don't just change like that." 

‘Sometimes they do,’ said Jonathan. ‘I’ve seen it.’ 

Flavia shook her head. ‘It’s far more likely that Venalicius took advantage of your father by pretending to be 
good. That way he could find out more about us in order to get revenge. After your father was set free, I'll bet 
Venalicius bribed Rufus to help him seize my father’s possessions.” 

"Why?" said Jonathan. “Why would Venalicius do that? 

‘To get revenge on us,” said Flavia. “And to get money. They could sell our house.’ 

‘Or, said Nubia, and clutched Flavia’s hand, *Venalicius could be living in your house himself!" 


It was dark now but Lupus remained on the shore, sitting cross-legged in the sand. Stars began to prick the deep 
violet dusk in the west. Behind him lay a deeper darkness. Before him was the sea. 

He wanted to weep, but he couldn’t. Deep within, a small, cold voice was speaking to him. Revenge, it said. 
That is what you were brought back for. 

Jonathan had always told Lupus that God spoke to him in a small voice, like a clear thought. 

This was a very clear thought. 

It spoke again: Revenge. 

Lupus shivered. 

Somewhere, out in the cove, he heard a deep sigh and a soft splash. Then a whistle. He knew it was his dolphin. 
Delphinus was calling to him. 

Come and swim with me, the dolphin seemed to whistle. Forget the voice that said Revenge. 

Come and play. 

But the dolphin's call came from outside himself, and Jonathan always said God was within. 

Lupus could not move. Presently he heard the dolphin's chattering laugh and a resounding splash. Delphinus had 
done one of his flips. 

Lupus longed to swim with his dolphin and be free. But he also wanted to do what was right and avenge his 
father. He wanted to rid the world of a monster. If he didn't, who would? 

Delphinus whistled again, plaintively. The whistle was fainter. He was swimming away. 

Lupus got to his feet. Don't go, he wanted to cry out. Wait! But he couldn't call, because he had no tongue. He 
would never speak again. The reminder of what his enemy had done to him gave the voice inside him greater 
strength. Now it seemed to fill his head. 

Revenge, the voice seemed to shout. Revenge. 

And the other voice — the dolphin’s — had gone. 


The Ides of October dawned warm and soft, with a milky haze floating like a blanket on the water. It would be 
another hot still day. In the garden courtyard a slave was standing over a pile of burning leaves. Despite the 
pleasantly acrid scent, autumn had not yet arrived at Laurentum. 

Jonathan turned from his bedroom door and looked down at Lupus, still fast asleep in his bed. He had not heard 
his friend come in the night before and had been hugely relieved to find him there in the light of dawn. 


Tigris was curled up at the foot of the boy’s bed. Lupus was curled up too, with his knees right under his chin, 
and even in sleep he seemed to frown. 

Jonathan tried to imagine what it must have been like for Lupus to have witnessed the murder of his father at the 
age of six. Would he ever be free of that anger and pain? 

Jonathan closed his eyes. “Please, Lord.” he whispered. “Please help him get better.’ 

Lupus’s eyes opened, and Jonathan gasped. 

‘Lupus! Your eye! It’s all red and swollen!” He was going to add, “like Venalicius’ in the story!’ but he 
swallowed the words. 

Lupus sat up in bed. He blinked and rubbed his swollen eye, then shrugged. He slipped on his sea-green tunic, 
laced up his sandals and pulled a comb through his tousled hair. Then he tied the strip of linen around his head, 
covering his ears. Without looking at Jonathan, he stood and walked out of the room. 

‘Lupus, wait!’ Jonathan followed him. Tigris stretched and trotted after them. 

‘Lupus!’ said Jonathan. “We need to talk. I don't mean talk... I mean... you know what | mean. You have to 
forgive him. Lupus, Otherwise you're only hurting yourself. I know it doesn't make sense but I know what I’m 
talking about. Lupus! Wait up! Where are you going? What do you want in the kitchen? What are you —? Why are 
you grinding up that disgusting dried fish? Don’t tell me you're still after the treasure? Lupus, you nearly got killed 
by a giant octopus and drowned yesterday. Please tell me you're not going to dive again today!’ 


‘Good morning, pater.’ said Flavia, coming into the dim bedroom with a cup of hot milk mixed with spiced wine. 
Scuto padded after her. 

She put the steaming cup on her father’s bedside table. ‘I've brought you a breakfast poculum,’ 

‘Flavia,’ Captain Geminus stretched and pushed himself up on his cushions. “Good morning, sweetheart.’ 

“How do you feel?" 

“Better, thank you, my little owl.’ He took the cup and sipped. Mmmm,’ he said. “Yes, I feel much better today." 

“You need a shave,’ observed Flavia. She wandered over to the east-facing window and pushed the lattice work 
shutter. Bright morning light flooded the room. The sun had been up for two hours. 

‘It's going to be another hot day,’ she murmured sleepily. She had been awake long into the night. thinking about 
Lupus. 

She turned and padded across the room, opened the larger west-facing window, and stretched. 

Abruptly she stopped, her arms pointing stiffly towards the ceiling. 

She had heard something. The wet clop of oars from across the water. 

Carefully, she gripped the window ledge and leaned out, scanning the low fog which blanketed the water. 

Suddenly a figure rose up from the mist, looked around, then sank down again. 

‘Someone's out there.’ Flavia frowned. 

‘What?’ said her father. 

Flavia leaned out a little further and gasped. 

To her extreme right a ship was moving slowly towards Ostia. Within moments, it would be out of sight. But 
now its sail was still visible above the blanket of fog. The sail was striped yellow and black, like the colouring of a 
wasp. 

It was the slave-ship Vespa. 
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: Heipr cried Flavia, running down the corridor. “Venalicius and his men are after the treasure!’ 

She collided with Nubia, rushing out of the sea-view dining-room. 

*Venalicius!’ gasped Nubia, pointing back the way she had come. ‘Behold his ship is there.’ 

*I know!’ said Flavia. ‘And I just saw a man in a rowing boat right where the treasure is. The ship must have 
brought him.” 

“What is it?” said Miriam, pushing aside her bedroom curtain. 

*Venalicius!’ cried Flavia. *I think he’s after the treasure!" 

“But how?’ cried Pliny, coming up behind Nubia. He held a small bunch of grapes. “How could he possibly have 
known it was there?’ 

“What's all the noise about?’ asked Aristo, coming out of his bedroom across the courtyard. 

“We think Venalicius is after the treasure!’ cried Flavia. 

Aristo stepped through the columns. ‘Where's Lupus?” 

‘I tried to stop him,’ gasped Jonathan, running into the courtyard. “But he wouldn't listen. He saw Venalicius’ 
ship too. He’s down on the beach. And he has his knife with him.’ 


Lupus ran onto the beach just in time to confirm that it was the sail of the slave-ship Vespa disappearing behind the 
promontory. His sharp eyes scanned the low-lying fog and he saw what Flavia had seen, a dim figure looking about, 
then disappearing into the blanket of mist. 

A grim smile spread across his face. 

This time he was ready. He had his knife, as well as his sling and a pouch with some stones in it. 

If he got to Venalicius soon he wouldn't have to bother diving for the gold. He wouldn't need to pay an assassin: 
he could do the job himself. 

There was a small rowing boat in the boathouse. He would have to take that unless — yes! The old fisherman’s 
boat was there on the shore, and Robur was sitting beside it, his head bent over something. 

‘Morning, young lad!’ Robur looked up from mending his net. "Where are you off to in such a hurry?’ 

Lupus pointed out to sea and then pointed at Robur's boat and himself and back out to sea. 

"You want me to take you out?’ 

Lupus nodded vigorously. 

“But I've only just brought her in. Nothing much out there today. The fish aren't biting in this fog.” 

Lupus flipped open his wax tablet and wrote 


PLL PAY YOU 


He held up the tablet. 
“Sorry,” said Robur. “Can't read.” 


Lupus rubbed his thumb against his fingertips to signify money. 

“Want to hire me, do you?’ Robur put the net aside. “You don't look rich, but I suppose if you're one of Pliny's 
house-guests you can afford it. Twenty sestercii.’ 

Lupus didn't have time to bargain but he knew if he agreed straight off, the fisherman might think he didn't 
really have the money. So he shook his head and held up both hands. 

‘Ten sestercii? Don't make me laugh.’ Robur stood up. ‘Eighteen. I'll take you out for eighteen.’ 

Lupus knew he should have gone for twelve sestercii, but the others would be here any minute. He had to get to 
Venalicius before they stopped him. So he nodded and held out his hand. 

Robur squinted suspiciously at him for a moment, then shrugged and grasped Lupus's hand in his leathery paw. 

They shook on it. 


“He didn't take the little rowing boat . . . it's still in the boathouse,’ Jonathan was wheezing as he reached the others 
by the water’s edge. The mist made his asthma worse, 

“And the big boat is right here,’ said Pliny. He squinted out to sea. “Too misty. 1 still can't see anything... .’ 

“Here! cried Flavia. She had been walking up and down the shore with her head down. ‘The sand's been scraped 
here as if someone just pushed a boat out.” 

‘Behold!’ cried Nubia, who had been following her. “Small bare footprints. Not yet rubbed out by the foamy 
waves!’ The dogs bounded up to investigate. 

‘And big ones, too,’ said Flavia. “That fisherman we saw a few days ago, the one who frightened Lupus with his 
octopus . ,. What was his name?” 

‘Robur,’ gasped Jonathan, still breathless. 

‘I'll bet he's taken Lupus out in his boat!’ 

‘Quickly, then,’ cried Pliny. ‘Let's get this one in the water. Aristo, will you help me row?’ 

‘Of course.’ Aristo already had his shoulder to the boat. 


As the sun shone down on the sea, it began to burn away the mist. Lupus, leaning over the prow, was only vaguely 
aware of its warmth on his back. 

Behind him, Robur stood at the stern, using the big paddle to move them forward. Lupus could hear the clop and 
drip as the fisherman twisted it in the water, but his whole being was intent on searching the wisps of shredded fog 
ahead. Presently the mist thinned and he dimly saw a boat with two figures sitting in it. 

Lupus turned and indicated the boat to Robur. who nodded, his black eyes gleaming. 

‘Looks like Phrixus has decided to catch his own fish,’ chuckled the old fisherman. "Who's that with him?’ 

Lupus turned back and peered at the figures in the boat. Robur was right: one of them was Phrixus, holding a 
line of some sort. He had lifted his head now, had seen them, and the rising sun showed the look of surprise on his 
face. He tumed to the person in the boat beside him: a man wearing black robes and a dark turban. 

Lupus stared, 

The man in the boat with Phrixus was Jonathan's father Mordecai. 

As he continued to stare. a figure broke the surface of the water nearby. It lifted its head to speak to Mordecai 
and Phrixus, then saw the direction of their gaze and turned to look at the approaching fishing boat. 

The man’s head was wrapped in strips of white linen, but his horrible blind eye was unmistakable. 

Lupus’s jaw dropped. 

Mordecai and Phrixus were helping Venalicius dive for the treasure! 


*I heard something!” said Flavia. 


*Me too,’ said Pliny, and stopped rowing for a moment. ‘Shhh, everyone!” 
‘Good thing we left the dogs on the beach with Miriam,’ murmured Jonathan. 
“Hear that?" said Aristo. ‘We're on the right track.” 

‘The plop of oar in water,’ whispered Nubia, and the others nodded. 


Lupus watched Venalicius disappear beneath the surface. He was diving again. He was trying to get their treasure! 

Grimly, Lupus turned to Robur and pointed to the anchor. It was a large iron one, shaped like the Greek letters 
psi and tau stuck together. He mimed hanging onto it. 

It could only be dropped once, like yesterday. He would have to make this dive count. 

“You want me to drop anchor with you on it?’ said Robur in astonishment. Lupus nodded. 

“All right, but I hope you know what you're doing . . .' 

Lupus was already stripping off his tunic, strapping a belt around his waist. His knife hung from it, and a leather 
pouch. This time he would be prepared. He didn’t need a lifeline. 

“Lupus, wait!" Mordecai shouted across the water. “He's helping us! Venalicius wants to help!” 

“It’s true!’ yelled Phrixus. 

Lupus started his breathing exercises, splashed water on his face and neck, ignored Mordecai's ridiculous cries 
as he climbed out onto the anchor. He gave Robur a nod, then took a final deep breath as the anchor fell away. 

He plummeted down, and gooseflesh sprang up all over his skin. The water was colder in the middle of the 
morning, and darker. As the pressure mounted he was aware of his left eye throbbing. 

Down he went, gripping the cold iron anchor, and finally he saw the wreck, a black shape speeding up to meet 
him. At the right moment he pushed away from the anchor and let it continue on down. 

He kicked out towards the wreck and as he came closer he saw his uncle Philippos, also known as Venalicius the 
slave-dealer. 


‘Father!’ cried Jonathan. “What are you doing here? Where’s Lupus?’ 

The three boats had converged above the wreck: Jonathan and his friends in the sky-blue fishing boat, Robur in 
his battered yellow craft, and Mordecai and Phrixus in a red rowing boat Jonathan had never seen before. 

“Venalicius is trying to recover the treasure for Lupus!’ called Mordecai. 

“WHAT? yelled Jonathan and Flavia together. 

‘It’s true. I’ve been trying to tell Lupus,’ The boat rocked slightly as Mordecai stood up in it. “Venalicius came to 
the house yesterday and asked me to baptise him,’ 

“What is baptise?” asked Nubia. 

“A kind of ritual to wash away your past,’ Jonathan told the girls. He tumed back to his father: “Has Venalicius 
really converted?’ 

“Without a doubt.’ cried Mordecai, ‘Gaius told us Lupus was risking his life trying to recover some treasure and 
Venalicius offered to dive for it himself. To prove his remorse.” 

‘No!’ cried Nubia. “Venalicius is evil.’ 

“She's night!" called Flavia. “It must be a trick!" 

“You're all missing the point,’ cried Jonathan, “Even if Venalicius has turned good, Lupus doesn't know that. 
And he probably doesn’t care. He has a knife and he intends to use it!” 


Lupus did not need to use his knife. 
Framed by the breach, Venalicius was writhing desperately in the grip of a giant octopus, As the slave-dealer 
struggled, his good eye spotted Lupus and he held out one arm in a gesture of supplication. 


If he hadn’t been underwater, Lupus would have laughed out loud. Instead, he gave his enemy the rudest gesture 
he knew and started up for the surface, How fitting that Venalicius should be killed by his own greed. 

As Lupus swam away from the struggling pair, something blocked his ascent. Lupus looked up. It was 
Delphinus, the dolphin who had saved his life. The whimsical face passed inches from his and Lupus felt velvet- 
smooth skin caress his shoulder. 

He waited until Delphinus had passed, then kicked for the surface again, but with a powerful twist of his body 
the dolphin again blocked his way. This time the fish nudged him gently back down. Back towards the man still 
struggling in the grip of the octopus. The dolphin seemed to smile and Lupus saw the look of intelligence in its deep 
blue eye. 

Delphinus didn't know Venalicius was evil. He only knew someone needed help, as Lupus himself had needed 
help the day before. Lupus shrugged at the dolphin, as if to say, what can 1 do? 

Delphinus opened his mouth in a smile and even underwater, Lupus heard him click. A few silver bubbles rose 
from the dolphin's head. Delphinus swam towards Lupus again, tipping his dorsal fin as he passed. Instinctively, 
Lupus caught hold of it and felt a joyful surge as the dolphin pulled him strongly back down towards the wreck. 

But then the joy faded and Lupus’s stomach clenched. Venalicius was still alive and writhing in the grip of the 
octopus. 

Lupus wasn't sure which of the two monsters repelled him most. 

Delphinus swam close to them. As he passed, Lupus let go and kicked towards Venalicius and the octopus. He 
still didn't know what he was going to do. 

He pulled the knife from his belt and glanced back at Delphinus, who was making another pass. He heard the 
dolphin's echoed plea, sweet and mournful. 

Lupus made his decision. 

He steeled himself, for what he was about to do was repulsive. But it was the only way, 

He swam forward and sank his blade deep in the brute’s eye. 
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Pics started pulling. ‘I just felt three tugs on Venalicius’ lifeline!’ he said. 
“But where's Lupus?’ cried Flavia. 
They all leaned forward and fixed their eyes on the dripping rope as Phrixus pulled it faster and faster. 
Suddenly two heads broke the surface, both clinging to the same lifeline. 
“Lupus!” cheered Flavia and Nubia. “You're alive!’ 
‘Lupus!’ cheered Jonathan. “You didn't kill Venalicius!" 


Venalicius the slave-dealer squirmed on the couch of the sea-view triclinium. Blood oozed from his nose and the 
bandage wrapped round his head had blossoming stains of red, too. The girls squealed with horror and Mordecai 
hovered with a moist sea-sponge. 

‘Dear God, what is it?’ he muttered. “What on earth is happening to him?" He tried to staunch the flow. 

Lupus knew. He had once seen a sponge-diver writhe and bleed like this after his tenth dive. Shortly afterwards 
paralysis had set in and the man had died. Lupus clenched his jaw hard to stop himself smiling. He had only saved 
Venalicius to please Delphinus. Now he was glad to see his enemy dying in agony. 

‘Lupus.’ It was Miriam, standing beside her father: she had been watching him. ‘Do you know what's wrong?’ 

Lupus sighed and wrote something on his tablet: 


HOW MANY DIVES? 


Mordecai squinted at the tablet. “How many dives did Venalicius make this morning?” 

Lupus nodded. 

‘I don't remember exactly,’ he said. “Ten or twelve.’ Phrixus nodded. "We couldn't find the exact place, because 
of the fog. And the water was still very dark,’ he explained. ‘It took him several dives just to find the wreck . . .' 

Venalicius’ body convulsed again and he stifled a scream, Lupus knew the pain would only get worse, and that it 
would only be relieved by death. There was nothing anyone could do. 

Lupus looked at Mordecai and slowly shook his head. 

‘Lukos?’ cried Venalicius. ‘Where's Lukos?’ 

“Who's Lukos?’ Flavia was biting her thumbnail and shivering. She had her other arm around Nubia. 

Lupus stepped forward. Venalicius saw him and clutched Lupus's wrist. 

*Lukos,' the dying man gasped. ‘I'm sorry.’ He writhed and tried not to cry out. ‘So sorry for what | did to you 
and the others." 

Venalicius began to weep tears of blood. 

Flavia screamed and buried her face in Nubia's shoulder. 

Lupus shuddered with revulsion and looked up from the dying man’s twisted face, At that moment, Mordecai 
moved aside to dip the sponge in a bowl. 


And Lupus found himself gazing directly into the eyes of Venalicius as a young boy. 
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Lis stared over the writhing body of the slave-dealer into the face of Venalicius as a child. The boy was about 
his own age, with a swollen eye and a linen band round his head and an ugly face full of hatred. What was 
happening? Was the madness of the deep upon him too? 

Then he saw what he was looking at. 

Himself. 

He was looking at his own face, perfectly reflected in the mirrored shield held by the statue of Perseus. 

With a terrible clarity Lupus realised that he was becoming the person he hated most: Venalicius. 

No one else saw what he saw. 

Mordecai was sponging the slave-dealer's face and Miriam held the bowl. Flavia and Nubia were trying not to 
look. Jonathan, Aristo and Pliny were staring at the dying man in horrified fascination. 

“Mother?” whispered Venalicius, looking up at Miriam. ‘Mother? Is it you?’ He tried to smile but only succeeded 
in contorting his face into a horrible grimace. Miriam glanced at her father and tried to smile down at the dying man. 

“He's losing his sight,’ whispered Mordecai. 

‘Lukos!’ cried Venalicius suddenly. "Where is my nephew?" 

He tried to look round but his neck was paralysed. His good eye swivelled in its socket until it found Lupus. 

‘Please. Lukos. Forgive me?’ The tears on Venalicius’ cheek were no longer bloody, but the spark of life in his 
eye was fading fast. 

Lupus did not feel the least desire to forgive. He was glad his uncle was dying. Perhaps if he refused the dying 
man’s wish Venalicius would go to that place of utter darkness. That would be good. Lupus wanted Venalicius to 
suffer for eternity. He had saved Venalicius from the octopus. Surely that was enough. 

He looked up again into the cold eyes of the boy reflected in the mirrored shield. His hatred made him like his 
enemy. And he did not want to become another Venalicius. That was too high a price to pay for revenge. He did not 
think his dead father or his living mother would want that. 

‘Forgive me, Lukos. Please." 

Lupus looked down at his hated enemy and gave a curt nod. 

‘Thank you.” Venalicius closed his eyes, smiling. 

Suddenly Lupus felt a huge release. As if something dark had pulled itself away from him and flown out 
between the spiral columns. And with the release came tears. Tears of relief, because his burden had been so great. 
and he was only a boy. 

Venalicius was trying to speak but his paralysed lips barely moved. Lupus bent forward and his hot tears fell on 
the slave-dealer's face. 

‘Help .. .' said Venalicius, speaking in the language of his mother. ‘Help the children . , . the ones I took.’ And 
with his dying breath, still in Greek, Venalicius uttered one final word. To Lupus it sounded like: 

‘Rose.’ 


They burned his body the next day. 

Gaius and Bato had travelled down from Ostia together. Mordecai pronounced Venalicius dead of natural causes 
and Bato made an official confirmation, The young magistrate offered to take the body away but Lupus held out his 
wax tablet. 


HE WAS MY UNCLE 


WE WILL PERFORM THE RITES 


Pliny’s slaves had already built the pyre on the shore and prepared the body. It lay in a litter on the terrace. Now 
four slaves dressed in black lifted it up. 

In silence Lupus led the way across the terrace and down through the gate towards the beach. It was a heavy, 
overcast day with a scent of rain in the air. A breeze ruffled the black garments of the slaves who carried the body. 
Behind them limped Captain Geminus, on his feet for the first time, steadying himself on his brother's arm. 
Mordecai and Miriam came next, followed by Nubia, Jonathan and Aristo. The dogs — including Gaius’s huge hound 
Ferox — sensed the solemnity of the occasion and hardly wagged their tails at all. 

As the procession slowly moved out of the triclinium, and Pliny moved to take up the rear, Flavia touched his 
arm. 

‘I have something to ask you,’ she said. 

He looked at her and then at the departing group. 

“It will only take a moment,’ said Flavia. 

Pliny nodded. 

Flavia held out the Dionysus kylix. 

“How much will you give me for it?” she said, as calmly as she could. 

Pliny slowly took the cup. 

“Something like this,” he said, ‘is impossible to value. It's worth whatever the buyer is willing to pay.’ He 
caressed the cup with his fingertips and looked at her. “Are you trying to raise a specific sum?’ Even as he asked the 
question she saw understanding dawn on his face, 

“Ah.” He tipped his head back and closed his eyes. ‘One hundred thousand sestercii?’ he asked without opening 
his eyes. 

“Yes,” Flavia managed to say. 

Pliny winced. His eyes were still closed. ‘I haven't yet inherited my uncle's wealth. But I think I can raise that 
amount.” He took a deep breath and opened his eyes again. “Very well, Flavia Gemina.’ 

Flavia exhaled with relief. When she thought she could speak with a steady voice she said, 

“Can you find a way of paying my father’s debts without him knowing it was me? If he knew, he would feel , . .” 
she couldn't think of the right words, 

‘Of course.’ said Pliny. ‘1 understand. Bato and 1 will arrange it. We will be very discreet. No one else will 
know." 

‘Thank you,’ Flavia whispered and turned to follow the others. Quickly. So he wouldn't see the tears. 

‘Flavia.’ He stopped her with a hand on her shoulder. “You know I'll take very good care of this cup.” 

“Yes,” said Flavia, without turning her head. *I know.’ 


The body was burning fiercely when suddenly the heavens opened and the rain began to fall. It was a soft, autumn 


rain and they were not too wet by the time they ran back into the triclinium, shaking out their cloaks and brushing 
drops from their tunics, 

Pliny’s kitchen slaves had already laid out the funeral banquet. It was midday and the meal would serve as both 
breakfast and dinner. They settled down to the meal of cold ham, pickled fish and chickpea pancakes. 

As usual, Nubia and her friends sat at the table. The dogs had all gathered underneath; they knew the best place 
for tasty morsels. The remaining seven adults reclined on the couches: Aristo and Bato on one couch, Miriam and 
her father on another, and Pliny flanked by the Geminus brothers on the central couch. The welcome rain had led to 
a discussion of the effect of the volcano on weather patterns and the Roman economy. 

Nubia looked out through the pink columns at the pearly grey sky. She was not listening to the adults’ 
conversation but to the music of the rain as it drummed on the parapet, dripped from the eaves and gurgled in the 
gutters. It seemed to be telling a story as it muttered rhythmically. If only she could understand its song. 

She kneaded Ferox’s warm neck with her toes, just the way he liked it. and heard him sigh with pleasure. Then 
she tumed back to her cold ham. 

‘I've just had some very good news,” Bato was saying to Captain Geminus, who reclined beside him on the 
couch. “An anonymous benefactor has promised to pay your debts in full. Your house is safe.’ 

Nubia frowned. "What's an ominous —' 

‘It means someone has given him lots of money but we don't know who,’ Jonathan whispered. 

‘Praise the gods,’ whispered Flavia's father, and Nubia saw him drop his head to hide the emotion on his face, 
She wondered who had been so generous. 

“It turns out Rufus and Dexter really needed the money,’ said Gaius. ‘One of their biggest loans was to a man 
who died in the eruption. He lost his entire estate as well as his family. They may not be good bankers, but at least 
theyre not crooks,’ 

Bato sipped his wine. “The volcano hit some people very hard.” 

“It did indeed,” murmured Gaius, with a quick glance at Miriam, reclining beside her father. 

There was a moment of silence and then Aristo said to Marcus, "But it’s wonderful news that the house is safe.’ 

‘It's not all good news, I’m afraid,’ said Gaius. ‘I went to the slave sale in the forum yesterday. I'm afraid your 
brother was sold, Nubia, A representative from the school in Capua bought the whole lot for one hundred and fifty 
thousand sestercii.* 

Nubia put down her pancake. She felt numb. 

“What school in Capua?’ said Jonathan. 

Gaius looked at him. ‘The gladiator school." 

Flavia said, ‘Maybe we could buy him back . : . if we dive for that treasure and — 

‘No!’ cried Aristo, Pliny and Gaius together, 

‘No more diving for treasure!" said Flavia's father. ‘It's too dangerous.” 

And Pliny added, *I think the gods have made it very clear that they don't want that wreck disturbed.’ 

‘Besides,’ said Jonathan, ‘father says that if Lupus dives again soon he could lose the sight in his left eye.’ 

They all looked at Lupus, who put down his cup and looked back at them. 

“Your eye looks a little better,’ said Miriam. “The swelling's going down.’ 

“No diving for a few months, though,’ said Mordecai, ‘Swimming is permitted. But no diving. Understood?’ 

Lupus nodded and resumed drinking the warmed poculum they had made specially for him. 

‘Also,’ said Captain Geminus, ‘it looks as if autumn has finally come. There'll be no diving or sailing now for 
several months,’ 

‘That reminds me,’ said Mordecai, lifting himself a little higher on one elbow. *I have some very good news for 


Lupus. Before we left Ostia, Venalicius took me to the forum and we drew up a will in the presence of witnesses. | 
think he had a premonition of his death.’ 

They all looked at Mordecai. “He left you everything. Lupus, including his ship. You are now the owner of the 
slave-ship Vespa.’ 

Lupus stared back at Mordecai. 

*] guess Venalicius really did turn good in the end,’ murmured Flayia. 

“Told you so," said Jonathan, 

Nubia felt @ strange tangle of emotions: anger, relief, confusion. 

“You are not old enough to officially inherit yet," Mordecai was telling Lupus, ‘so the money has been left in 
trust to me, as your guardian, until you put on the toga virilus at sixteen. As for the Vespa. 1 will do whatever you 
like with it. Sell it. burn it. whatever.’ 

Nubia's heart was pounding. She looked at Lupus and he looked back at her. 

After a moment he wrote something on his wax tablet. 

Jonathan picked it up and read it out for all to hear: 


1 WOULD LIKE TO RENAME THE SHIP 
AND LET FLAVIA’S FATHER USE IT FOR HIS 
VOYAGES 


Nubia felt a wave of relief wash over her. Yes. Let that ship which had caused so much misery be used for good. 

Mordecai smiled. "A wise decision,’ he said. ‘And as owner, half the profits will go to you. Is that correct, 
Marcus?" 

But Flavia's father seemed unable to speak. 

“Pater!” cried Flavia. “Did you hear that? Lupus is going to let you sail his boat!’ 

“Yes.” said Captain Geminus at last. *I heard.” 

‘By Hercules,’ said Jonathan. ‘You're rich, Lupus.’ 

“What will you be naming her?’ asked Nubia quietly, 

Lupus thought for a moment. Then he smiled. 


DELPHINUS he wrote. 


“You should really give a ship a girl's name.’ said Flavia. ‘Otherwise it’s bad luck.” 
Lupus pursed his lips. Then he used the flat end of his stylus to rub out and the sharp end to make a small 
change. 


DELPHINA 


They all laughed and Lupus added: 


WE WILL CLEAN HER UP & GET 
ANEW SAIL A WHITE ONE WITH A DOLPHIN ON IT 


*] am glad,” said Nubia. ‘I am hating that black and yellow one.’ 
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Ths sun came out and glazed the wet columns and dripping roof-tiles with gold. 

‘Come on,’ said Pliny. ‘I have something I want to show you. All of you,’ he added. looking at Miriam. ‘It’s not 
far, half a mile up the drive. We'll take the carruca.’ 

Pliny took the reins with Aristo on one side and Phrixus on the other. The rest of them squeezed onto the benches 
on either side. Ferox lay on the floor at his master’s feet, and as Pliny flicked the reins and the horses moved off. 
Scuto and the puppies zigzagged behind the cart, sniffing the shrubs either side of the drive. 

‘All this land belongs to me now,’ said Pliny, over his shoulder. He shifted the reins to his left hand and indicated 
with his right, “It’s mainly pasture for the sheep and cattle.” 

He turned and pointed through the umbrella pines towards the sea. They could see the red rooftops of other 
villas, 

“Most of that land belongs to my neighbours. But here, where our drive meets the main road, we have a small 
plot of land and a lodge. My uncle tried to grow exotic vegetables and vines here once, when he was researching 
volume twelve of his Natural History.’ 

Pliny pulled the reins and the carruca rocked to a halt. 

‘Here we are,’ he said, “This little vineyard and those three olive trees belong to us. And there's the lodge.’ He 
handed the reins to Phrixus. jumped down and walked round to the back of the carruca. 

Scuto and the puppies were sniffing the dripping vines with great interest and Ferox joined them as Pliny helped 
the others out of the carriage. 

Flavia could smell the musky scent of fox, and the rich aroma of damp earth. Somewhere in one of the olive 
trees a bird let forth a sweet trill. The early afternoon sun washed the wet vine leaves with liquid gold. 

Flavia smiled at Pliny as he helped her down, then she took her father’s arm, allowing him to lean on her. The 
boys ran ahead to explore the lodge and the rest of them strolled through the dripping vine rows after them. 

Pliny fell into step beside Gaius, who walked ahead of Flavia and her father. 

‘The vines have gone a bit wild,’ Pliny said. “But at least they've been harvested," 

He stopped and uttered an oath. *By Hercules! Those peasant boys and their graffiti! What is today’s youth 
coming to?” He glanced at Gaius and started walking again. “As you can see, the lodge has suffered the lack of a 
tenant. But with a little work .. . and look! It has its own well.’ 

Jonathan and Lupus appeared between the two wooden columns of the small porch. ‘It smells like something’s 
died in here,’ yelled Jonathan. “We're trying to find the carcass!’ They disappeared again. 

Flavia’s uncle Gaius stopped and fingered one of the grape leaves. ‘They're getting the blight. You want to 
attend to this quickly, before it spreads." 

‘No,’ said Pliny, stopping and turning to Gaius. “You want to attend to it quickly.” He spread his hands, palms 
out. “I need a tenant farmer and | think you would do very well. It needs a bit of work but I’m sure you're up to it. 
You and Miriam may have the lodge and land rent free. All I ask ts that you give me half your output of wine each 


year. And that you invite me to the wedding.” 

Gaius stared at him, then his face broke into a delighted smile. 

Pliny smiled, too. ‘Do you accept?” 

“Oh Uncle Gaius!” cried Flavia, squeezing her father’s arm in her excitement. ‘Say “yes”, You'd be so close to us 
and we could visit you and Miriam and it would be so wonderful.’ 

‘Of course! I can’t begin to . . . | mean — Gaius tumed to Miriam and swallowed. ‘Miriam, do you like it?’ He 
gestured towards the lodge. Ferox had lowered himself into a patch of sunlight beside the well and was panting 
gently with his eyes half closed. 

Miriam did not turn to look at the lodge. Her shining eyes had not left Gaius’s face. 

“Yes,” whispered Miriam, taking his hand in hers. ‘I like it.” 


Lupus had never written so much in his life. 

When they had returned to Pliny’s villa, he had gone into the library and found papyrus and ink, Now his hand 
ached and he was developing a callous on the ink-stained middle finger of his right hand. But he had finished, He 
had written it out. And it felt . . . not good. But better. Better to know his friends would finally know what had 
happened. He put the sheet of papyrus on the bedside table where Jonathan would be sure to see it, Then he walked 
down to the beach. 

Maybe the dolphins would be there. 


FATHER AND I HAD BEEN OUT NIGHT-FISHING. WE CAUGHT LOTS OF GOOD FISH AND ONE OCTOPUS. MOTHER HATED 
OCTOPUS. I USED TO TEASE HER. I COULD MAKE HER SCREAM BY HOLDING ONE UP WHEN SHE DIDN'T EXPECT IT. MAYBE 
FATHER DIDN'T KNOW THAT. 


WHEN WE GOT BACK AT DAWN, FATHER WENT INSIDE AND MOTHER SCREAMED. 1 SAW THAT A MAN WAS THERE, HE AND 
FATHER WERE FIGHTING. THERE WAS A KNIFE IN THE MAN'S HAND BUT THEN FATHER TOOK IT AND PUSHED THE MAN 
AGAINST THE WALL. I KNEW HE WAS MY UNCLE PHILIPPOS THEY SOMETIMES TALKED ABOUT. 


MY UNCLE SCREAMED AND GOT THE KNIFE BACK SO 1 JUMPED ON HIM. I TRIED TO PULL HIM AWAY BUT THEN I WAS ON 
THE FLOOR AND ALL I COULD SEE WAS THEIR FEET AND A DEAD OCTOPUS WAS LYING IN THE BLOOD STARING AT ME. 


THE ROOM WAS ROCKING LIKE A BOAT. | FELT SICK. THEN FATHER WAS ON THE FLOOR TOO. HE WAS SO WHITE AND THERE 
WAS SO MUCH BLOOD AND I SAW MY FATHER’S EYES. THEY WERE DEAD LIKE THE OCTOPUS. 


1 HEARD A VOICE SCREAMING YOU KILLED HIM YOU KILLED MY FATHER! PLL TELL ON YOU! IT WAS ME. THE VOICE WAS 
ME. 


MY UNCLE TURNED AND CAME TOWARDS ME. HE HAD THE KNIFE IN HIS HAND. I DON'T REMEMBER WHAT HAPPENED 
NEXT. 


LATER IN THE BOAT SOME SAILORS SAID THAT 1 WOULD DIE IF THEY DIDN'T STOP THE BLEEDING. DO YOU WANT TO LIVE 
THEY ASKED ME. 1 NODDED. I WANTED TO LIVE SO | COULD KILL MY UNCLE. 


YOU HAVE TO BE BRAVE SAID THE SAILOR. BRAVER THAN YOU'VE EVER BEEN IN YOUR LIFE. THIS SPOON IS RED HOT 
FROM THE COALS, SAID THE SAILOR. I HAVE TO PUSH IT AGAINST THE PLACE WHERE YOUR TONGUE HAS BEEN CUT OUT. 
THE ONLY WAY I CAN DO THAT IS IF YOU OPEN YOUR MOUTH AND LET ME, DO YOU UNDERSTAND? 


SO | OPENED MY MOUTH BECAUSE I THOUGHT IT COULDN'T HURT ANY MORE THAN IT ALREADY DID BUT 1 WAS WRONG. 


Nubia stood by the parapet and gazed out over the water as Mordecai read the message Jonathan had found by his 
bed. 
“I think it’s good he shared this with you.’ said Mordecai, as he finished. *It means the healing can begin.’ 
‘Incredible to think what he’s been through,’ said Aristo quietly. “How he lost his family.” 


“We're his family now,’ said Flavia firmly. “And now that he has his own ship we can go and rescue all the 


children that Venalicius captured. Rose and the others. Can't we, pater?’ 
Marcus gave her a weak smile. ‘Lupus is the owner now, He can do what he likes." 
‘I think Lupus will be all right,” said Jonathan. 
‘I think Lupus will be very all right,’ said Nubia from the parapet. ‘Behold!’ 
They all moved to the marble half-wall and gazed out over the blue Tyrrhenian Sea. 
Far out in the water, silhouetted against the setting sun, they saw a sight none of them would ever forget. 
It was a boy riding a dolphin. 


FINIS 
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Amphitrite (am-fee-fry-tee) 

beautiful sea-nymph (minor goddess) loved by Neptune, god of the sea 
amphora (am-for-a) 

large clay storage jar for holding wine, oil or grain 
Arion (air-ee-uhn) 

mythical musician from Corinth who rode on the back of a dolphin 
atrium (eh-tree-um) 

the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and pool 
aulos (ow/-oss) 

a wind instrument with double pipes: reeds probably gave it a buzzy sound 
barbiton (bar-bi-ton) 

a kind of Greek bass lyre; NB: there is no evidence for a ‘Syrian barbiton' 
basilica (buh-sil/-ik-uh) 

Roman building in the forum which housed law courts, offices and cells 
Capua (cap-yoo-uh) 

a town south of Rome famed for its gladiator school 
carruca (kuh-roo-kuh) 

a four-wheeled travelling coach, often covered 
Charybdis (kar-ib-diss) 

a mythical whirlpool near Sicily that could destroy entire ships 
cicada (sick-a/-duh) 

an insect like a grasshopper that chirrs during the day 
Cicero (siss-er-oh) 

Rome’s greatest orator; lived from 106-43 Bc 
Corinth (kor-inth) 

Greek port town with a large Jewish population 
Delphinus (dell-fee-nuss) 

the Latin word for dolphin; a constellation of the same name 
Dionysus (die-oh-nye-suss) 

Greek god of vineyards and wine 
dithyramb (dith-i-ram) 

a kind of Greek hymn or poem, often passionate and wild 
Fortuna (for-few-nuh) 

the goddess of good luck and success 


forum (for-um) 
ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 
freedman flreed-man) 
a slave who has been granted freedom 
Hebrew (hee-brew) 
holy language of the Bible, spoken by (religious) 
Jews in the first century 
Herculaneum (herk-you-/ane-ee-um) 
town at the foot of Vesuvius, buried by the eruption in August AD 79 
Ides (eyedz) 
the 13th day of most months in the Roman calendar, but the 15th in March, May. July and October 
impluvium (im-ploo-vee-um) 
a rainwater pool under a skylight in the atrium 
Judaea (jew-dee-ah) 
ancient province of the Roman Empire; modern Israel 
Juno (jew-no) 
queen ofthe Roman gods and wife ofthe god Jupiter 
krater (kra-tare) 
big Greek ceramic bow! for mixing wine, often beautifully decorated 
kylix (kye-licks) 
elegant Greek wine cup, especially for dinner parties 
Laurentum (lore-ent-um) 
village on the coast of Italy a few miles south of Ostia 
Livy (liv-ee) 
famous Roman historian, lived from 59 BC-AD 12 
Meditrinalia (med-i-trin-all-ya) 
Roman festival celebrating the wine harvest 
Medusa (m-dyoo-suh) 
hideous female monster with snaky hair and a face so ugly it turned men to stone 
Misenum (my-see-num) 
Ancient Rome's chief naval harbour, near Naples 
mortarium (more-far-ee-um) 
rought flat pottery bowl, embedded with grit, for grinding spices, etc. 
Odysseus (oh-diss-yooss) 
Greek hero who fought against Troy; his journey home took ten years 
Ostia (oss-tee-ah) 
the port of ancient Rome and home town of Flavia Gemina 
palaestra (pal-eye-struh) 
the (usually open air) 
exercise area of public baths 
papyrus (puh-pie-russ) 
cheap writing material, made of Egyptian reeds 
Periander (pair-ee-an-der) 


mythological King of Corinth 
peristyle (pair-ee-style) 

a columned walkway around an inner garden or courtyard 
Perseus (purr-syooss) 

mythological son of Jupiter and Danae, his task was to get Medusa’s head 
Pliny (plin-ee) 

(the Elder) famous Roman author; died in the AD 79 eruption of Vesuvius 
Pliny (plin-ee) 

(the Younger) nephew of Pliny the Elder; became famous for his letters 
poculum (pock-you-lum) 

a cup or the drink inside the cup; in this story a mixture of spiced wine and milk 
Pompeii (pom-pay) 

a prosperous coastal town buried by the eruption of Vesuvius in AD 79 
scroll (skrole) 

a papyrus or parchment *book’, unrolled from side to side as it was read 
Scylla (skill-uh) 

a mythical sea-monster whose seven heads devoured passing sailors 
sestercii (sess-fur-see) 

more than one sestercius, a silver coin 
sica (sick-ah) 

small sickle-shaped dagger used by Jewish assassins (sicari!) in the Ist century AD 
Stabia (sta-bee-ah) 

modern Castellammare di Stabia; a town south of Pompeii 
stylus (stile-uss) 

a metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
Surrentum (sir-wren-tum) 

modern Sorrento, a pretty harbour town south of Vesuvius 
Symi (sim-ee) 

Greek island near Rhodes, famous in antiquity for its sponge fishing industry 
Thetis (thet-iss) 

beautiful sea-nymph; mother of the Greek hero Achilles 
Tishri (tish-ree) 

the month of the Jewish calendar roughly corresponding to September/October 
Titus (fie-tuss) 

Emperor of Rome and son of Vespasian. aged 39 when this story takes place; (full name: Titus Flavius 

Vespasianus) 
toga (toc-ga) 

a blanket-like outer garment, worn by freeborn men and boys 
triclinium (tri-c/in-ee-um) 

ancient Roman dining-room, usually with three couches to recline on 
tunic (few-nic) 

a piece of clothing like a big T-shirt; children often wore a long-sieeved one 
Tyrrhenian (tur-wren-ee-un) 


the name of the sea off the coast of Ostia and Laurentum 
Vesuvius (vuh-soo-vee-yus) 

the volcano near Naples which first erupted on 24 August AD 79 
wax tablet 

a wax-covered rectangle of wood used for making notes 
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| THE LAST SCROL 


Piny the Younger is the only real person in this story. He was Admiral Pliny’s nephew, aged seventeen when he 
witnessed the eruption of Vesuvius in AD 79. Many years later he wrote about the eruption in a letter to the Roman 
historian Tacitus. Pliny the Younger is famous today because of the letters he wrote. He published most of them in 
his lifetime, hoping that they might bring him lasting fame. He got his wish, 

In another of his letters, Pliny the Younger describes his beautiful seaside villa on the coast at Laurentum near 
Ostia. His description is so captivating that many people over the centuries have tried to find or recreate Pliny’s 
*Laurentine villa’. There is a site a few miles south of Ostia called Villa di Plinio, but scholars are not sure whether 
this was really Pliny’s villa or not. 

My plan at the front of this book is based on many speculative plans and on the seventeenth letter in Pliny’s 
second scroll. 

In ancient times, sponge-divers were often crippled or even killed by their profession. 
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The Twelve Tasks of 
Flavia Gemina 





To my sister Jennifer, 


who loves wisely and well 


This story takes place in Ancient Roman times, so a few of the words and names may look strange. 
If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll” at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. “The Last Scroll’ will tell you a little about the Saturnalia and the Tarantella. 


SCROLL 1 





Ths day Flavia Gemina learned she was to be married began like any other winter day in the Roman port of Ostia. 

When Flavia awoke, shortly after dawn, the sky showed as pearly pink diamonds through the latticework screen 
of her window. She could hear rain gurgling in the gutters and there was a delicious freshness in the air: the smell of 
rich earth and wet brick. Flavia snuggled deeper under her woollen blanket and wormed her feet beneath her dog 
Scuto's warm bulk. Today was the day of her uncle's betrothal feast and tomorrow they were preparing for the 
festival of the Saturnalia, which would last five days. So there would be no lessons for a whole week. 

Presently, the scent of spiced wine and scalded milk brought Flavia padding downstairs to the kitchen, her 
blanket wrapped round her. Scuto trailed behind, tail wagging absently. 

‘Good morning, dear,’ said Flavia's old nurse Alma, pouring hot milk into a ceramic cup half-filled with spiced 
wine. ‘Cheese or barley?’ 

‘Both, please,’ said Flavia. ‘And a little pepper. Does pater have his poculum yet?" 

“Yes,' said Alma, sprinkling cheese and barley onto the steaming liquid. *1 took it to him a few moments ago.’ 
She passed a cube of cheese over a silver grater so that melting curls covered the surface of the drink. 

‘There you are, my dear.’ Alma handed the poculum to Flavia. 

‘Thanks,’ murmured Flavia and sipped the warming drink. She ate some of the cheese-coated barley floating on 
top and reflected that she liked a drink she could chew. The barley made her think of Pistor the baker. She and her 
friends had spent most of November trying to discover who had been stealing his poppy seed rolls. Flavia liked 
mysteries, and in solving Pistor’s case she had proved to herself that she really was a detective. 

Her blanket still trailing behind, Flavia took her spiced drink out of the kitchen and along the peristyle to her 
father's study. On the other side of the red-based columns, rain fell softly on the inner garden. The fig tree had lost 
its leaves but the shrubs nodded under the rain's caress. Scuto wandered over to the quince bush to perform his 
morning ablutions, 

“Morning. Caudex.* 

*Morning, Miss Flavia.” The big door-slave was standing on a small wooden stool, winding spirals of glossy ivy 
round the columns. 

‘That looks nice.’ Flavia nodded her approval. 

Caudex grunted. 

On this mid-December day the rooms of the house were dimmer than usual. But in the study, a standing oil-lamp 
added its golden glow to the pearly light filtering in from the garden. Beside the lamp was a copper brazier filled 
with glowing coals. 

‘Morning, pater.’ 

‘Good morning, my little owl.’ Marcus Flavius Geminus sat hunched over his desk, his toga draped round his 
shoulders like a blanket. He shot her a fond but distracted smile. 

Flavia curled up on the old leather chair, tucking her feet up and pulling her blanket around her, For a moment 


she warmed her hands on the cup as she watched her father work. 

She was still not used to his short hair. Two months ago the doctor had cut off his matted, lice-ridden locks, but 
at that time her father had been too weak to dedicate his hair to the sea god. So last week he had shaved off the new 
growth and offered it at the Temple of Neptune to thank the god for sparing his life in a shipwreck. Now, his short 
hair and the new lines on his forehead made him look older. His face reminded Flavia of her grandfather's death 
mask in the household shrine. 

Next door in the atrium, she could hear the rain gushing from lion-mouthed terracotta gutters and splashing into 
the pool beneath the skylight. From upstairs drifted the sound of flute and lyre. Flavia’s ex-slave-girl Nubia and their 
tutor Aristo practised together every morning before breakfast. Aristo said he found it easiest to compose music 
straight after waking. 

Scuto padded into the study from the garden, leaving wet pawprints on the marble veneer floor. He sighed and 
sank heavily beneath the brazier. Soon the comforting smell of wet dog filled the room. It occurred to Flavia that, 
like her father, Scuto was also getting old. 

“Pater?” Flavia took another sip of her hot spiced drink. 

“Yes, sweetheart,” he said absently, his head bent over a papyrus tally sheet. 

“Pater, have the sands of time just about run out for you?” 

He gave her an amused glance. *1'm only thirty-one,” he said. *I trust I have a few years left.’ He looked back at 
his sums and frowned. 

‘Pater?’ 

“Yes, Flavia? 

“Pater, are we poor now?" 

Her father sighed and put down his quill pen and turned to face her, 

‘I mean." said Flavia, ‘they won't take our house away. will they?’ 

‘No, my little owl. They won't take the house away. A gift from an anonymous benefactor saved our house.’ 

Flavia nodded. Her father still didn’t know that she herself was the unknown donor. 

‘As for our daily living expenses,’ he said, *I may have to sell the divine Vespasian. Titus, too.’ 

“Oh no!” said Flavia, looking at the marble busts of the current emperor and his scowling father. ‘I like them. 1 
like things just the way they are. Don't change anything.” 

He sighed. ‘My only other option is to ask my patron Cordius to lend us enough money to see us through the 
winter.’ Her father shook his head. *Usually at this time of year I've plenty of cash on deposit with my bankers. But 
I'd invested everything in that cargo of spices and when it went down with the Myrtilla . . . His voice trailed off and 
he stared down at the sheets on his desk. 

Flavia could guess what he was thinking. Her father had named his ship after Flavia’s mother, Myrtilla, who had 
died in childbirth seven years previously, Now he had lost both Myrtillas. 

“But you can use the ship Lupus inherited, can't you?’ said Flavia in her brightest voice. 

“Yes.” Her father smiled. “But the Delphina needs some work done to her before the sailing season begins. And 
we'll need to perform the purification ceremony, That means purchasing a bull: another vast expense,” Her father’s 
chair scraped on the marble veneer floor as he pushed it back. ‘Flavia. He stood. 

“Yes, pater?” 

‘Flavia, you must be very discreet. You must not let anyone know that we are in debt. If people know we're 
struggling financially, they'll take advantage of us. I may even be stripped of my rank as an equestrian. We must 
behave as if we are prosperous, but without spending anything more than is absolutely necessary.’ Her father tugged 
at the folds of his toga to make them hang properly over his shoulder. 


‘I understand, pater,” said Flavia with a sigh. She had been planning to ask him for money to buy Saturnalia gifts 
for her friends, but now that looked impossible. 

Her face brightened as Nubia appeared in the doorway. holding a steaming cup. 

‘Good morning, Nubia!’ 

‘Good moming, Flavia.” Nubia sipped her drink and watched her puppy Nipur romp into the study. He was pure 
black, almost as big as Scuto and still growing. He greeted Flavia and her father with wagging tail and 
acknowledged Scuto with a brief sniff. Then he hurried back into the garden to see if the rain had brought out any 
snails, 

A young man appeared beside Nubia in the wide doorway. Their tutor Aristo was a handsome Greek with 
intelligent brown eyes and curly hair the colour of dark bronze. Today he was wearing a thick, oatmeal-coloured 
tunic, leather boots, and a short red cape. A net was slung over his left shoulder and in his right hand he held a light 
spear. 

‘I'm just off hunting,” he said. ‘I'll be back in time for . . .' He took a deep breath. ‘I'll be back by the seventh 

Captain Geminus gave Aristo a grateful look. "May Diana give you luck with the hunt,” he said. *I believe we ate 
the last of your friend's quail pie yesterday afternoon.’ 

‘T'I try to catch us a big boar for the Saturnalia.’ Aristo disappeared towards the back door. 

‘I'm off now, too,” said Flavia's father. ‘Going to the barber and then to see my patron Cordius. I'll be back in a 
few hours. Oh, Flavia. Hercules the wall-painter is coming today to make a start on the new fresco in the dining- 
room.’ 

*A wall-painter? I thought you said we had to be careful with our money.’ 

*He’s doing it gratis. He owes me a favour,’ said Flavia's father, and added, ‘I gave him free passage to Sicily 
last year. Besides, it will give the impression that we're well off. He doesn't celebrate the Saturnalia so he'll be 
working here over the next week.” 

‘Imagine not celebrating the best festival of all," murmured Flavia. 

‘Goodbye, sweetheart.” Flavia’s father bent to kiss her forehead. “Goodbye, Nubia.” He disappeared into the 
atrium and a moment later Flavia heard the front door close and the bolt fall into place. 

Nubia lingered in the peristyle, looking anxiously towards the back door. ‘I hope Aristo is joking,’ she said. ‘I 
hope there are no foaming boars in the woods today.” 

“He looked sad," remarked Flavia. "And the music you were playing was sad, too.’ 

‘I know. He is wretched because of today, because he is still loving Miriam." Nubia shivered. 

Flavia opened her blanket. ‘Come and sit beside me, Nubia.’ 

Nubia squeezed onto the chair and pulled her side of the blanket round. ‘It is most chilly,’ she said. 

Flavia knew that Nubia was used to the dry desert heat, not damp Italian winters, And this winter was 
particularly damp and cold. Everyone blamed the weather on the volcano which had erupted at the end of August. 
Flavia's nurse Alma said it was just laziness; "They’Il be blaming Vesuvius for everything that happens over the next 
twenty years,” she had grumbled. ‘I’ve known colder winters.” 

But Nubia obviously hadn't. She was still shivering. 

“You should wear more than one tunic," said Flavia, putting her arm round Nubia's shoulder and rubbing briskly. 
‘Like the divine Emperor Augustus. He used to wear five tunics in the winter.” 

“Yes. I will do that.” 

‘And we'll go to the baths later,’ promised Flavia. “After we've been to the market.’ 

‘Good,’ said Nubia. ‘I will sit in the steamy sudatorium.* 


A loud knocking on the front door brought Scuto to his feet and Nipur in from the garden. They skittered across 
the study and into the atrium. 

Flavia heard Caudex grumbling in the peristyle, so she called out, “We'll get it, Caudex!" 

Leaving the blanket on the chair, she and Nubia went into the atrium and past the rainwater pool to the oak door 
with its heavy bolt, Scuto and Nipur were scrabbling at the wood, They could smell their friend Tigris on the other 
side. 

The door swung open to reveal two boys and a puppy standing in the shelter of the porch. They were dripping 
wet and their breath came in excited white puffs. 

‘Just come from shopping in the forum . . .’ Jonathan, the taller of the two, suffered from asthma. ‘You'll never 
guess .. . what happened!" he gasped. “The whole town is . . . talking about it! Ship from Alexandria . . . delayed by 
storms .. . carrying animals for the games .. .” 

Lupus — the younger boy — was making marks on a tablet, nodding as he wrote. He had no tongue and a wax 
tablet was his main form of communication. 

“Animals . . .’ Jonathan was leaning on the door frame. “Wild, ravenous beasts , . . the lion knocked the trainer . . 
. off the gangplank and . . . all the animals escaped!’ 

“A lion?’ breathed Flavia. She and Nubia exchanged wide-eyed looks. 

‘Other animals, too . . .' Jonathan was still breathless. 

“What animals?’ asked Nubia. 

“You tell them, Lupus,’ gasped Jonathan. 

This was the moment Lupus had been waiting for. He held up his wax tablet and Flavia squealed as she read 
what he had written: 


ESCAPED ANIMALS!!! 


LION 

CAMELOPARD 

ELEPHANT 

AND A GIANT MAN-EATING BIRD!!! 


SCROLL II 





"A giant man-eating bird?’ cried Flavia. ‘Like the Stymphalian bird Hercules had to kill in the myth?’ 

Lupus nodded emphatically. One of his eyes was slightly bloodshot. 

‘Did you behold it?’ Nubia asked. 

‘No.’ said Jonathan, stepping into the atrium. “But Decimus the scroll-seller’s son did. He said the bird was twice 
as big as a man, with a huge body, a long neck and evil yellow eyes.’ 

Lupus followed Jonathan into the atrium and bared his teeth fiercely. 

‘Oh, yes.” said Jonathan, ‘and lots of sharp teeth!’ 

‘A bird is having teeth?” said Nubia. 

Jonathan shrugged. ‘According to Decimus,’ 

“Have they caught any of the animals yet?’ asked Flavia. She closed the door and made sure the bolt was down. 

‘No,’ said Jonathan. “That's why we came straight here. To warn you not to walk the dogs or go gathering ivy 
like yesterday. Apparently the elephant headed straight down the Decumanus Maximus towards Rome but the other 
animals ran along the beach towards the synagogue. They may have reached Laurentum by now. Or maybe they're 
hiding in the woods.” 

‘Oh, I wish I'd seen the elephant running down the main street!” said Flavia. 

‘Aristo!’ cried Nubia. Her fingers were digging into Flavia's arm. 

“What about him?” said Jonathan. 

“He is hunting,’ said Nubia. ‘In the woods.” 

“And all he has to protect himself,’ cried Flavia, “is a javelin and a net!’ 

Nubia's eyes were as round as gold coins. "We must warn him!” 

“Are you crazy?” said Jonathan. *A bird as big as Ostia's lighthouse and a man-eating lion and a camelopard . . .' 

“What is a camelopard, anyway?’ asked Flavia, leading them along the corridor towards the kitchen. 

Lupus shrugged and Jonathan said: *1 don't know. | thought you might." 

*We'd better look it up in Pliny’s Natural History,’ said Flavia. "But first, do you two want a hot poculum?" 

The boys nodded and followed her into the kitchen. 

*Alma!? said Flavia. “There are some wild animals loose in the woods. They ran off a ship this morning!” 

‘Oh dear, oh dear,’ Alma tutted. “Not the first time that's happened. You'd better not go into the woods today. 
Barley or cheese for you, Wolfie?” 

Lupus shook his head. Although the name Lupus meant ‘wolf’, Alma was the only person he allowed to call him 
‘Wolfie’. 

The friends lingered in the small kitchen, unwilling to leave the warmth of the glowing hearth. Alma didn’t seem 
to mind. As the boys sipped their drinks, she turned back to her mortarium and continued grinding chestnuts into 
flour. 


“So tell us what happened again,’ said Flavia. “How did the animals escape?” 


Jonathan put his cup down and wiped a cheesy pink moustache from his upper lip. “Well, they think the ship 
from Alexandria was delayed by storms. Everyone was amazed to see a ship sail into the harbour in December. They 
must have run out of food. Decimus said the animals were ravenous.” 

Lupus roared. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. ‘Decimus and his father were just setting up their bookstall in the forum when they heard 
this enormous roar, coming from the direction of the river harbour. They ran to the Marina Gate just in time to see 
the giant bird run past. And then the lion. Decimus's father said he thought the lion was a Nubian lion.’ 

Flavia frowned. *A Nubian lion? What does a Nubian lion look like, Nubia? Nubia?” 

Jonathan, Lupus and Flavia looked round the small red kitchen and then out through the ivy-twined columns into 
the wet green garden. 

But Nubia was nowhere to be seen. 


‘She always does that!" said Jonathan, hitting his forehead with the heel of his hand. ‘I wish she'd teach me how to 
disappear like that.’ 

Lupus nodded. 

‘Nubia!’ called Flavia, ‘NUBIA!’ 

All they heard was the steady sound of the rain on the terracotta roof tiles. 

“She's probably just gone upstairs to put on some more tunics,’ said Flavia. “Let's look for her.’ 

But as they headed for the stairs, Jonathan glanced towards the back door. 

“You don’t think . .,' he murmured, The others followed his gaze, The back door of Flavia's house was built into 
the town wall; it led directly into the tombs of the necropolis and the woods beyond. As the three friends moved 
closer, they could see by a thread of light that it was wedged open. 

‘Oh no!” cried Flavia. 

“She wouldn't be foolish enough to . . .' Jonathan shook his head. *1 mean, why would she go into the woods 
when she knows there might be savage beasts lurking there?’ 

‘Aristo!’ cried Flavia. ‘She's gone to warn Aristo!" 

Lupus barked, then gestured round the garden and shrugged dramatically, his palms to the sky, 

“You're right, Lupus. She's taken the dogs with her." 

Jonathan turned to them grimly. ‘Lupus, you get your sling. I'll get my bow and arrow, We've got to go after 
her,’ 

“Well, you're not going without me,’ said Flavia. “Just wait while I get my cloak.” 


Nubia followed the three dogs into the woods. The rain was lighter under the shelter of the umbrella pines but 
already there was cold mud squelching between her toes; she was only wearing her house sandals. 

Aristo!" she called. ‘Aristo, come back!’ 

She knew he must be somewhere nearby; he had only left a few moments ago, “Aristo! There are wild beasts!’ 

Her heart was thudding against her ribs and her teeth were chattering. It was not the cold that made her tremble 
as much as a strange feeling in the pit of her stomach. 

Nubia stopped and tried to still the chattering of her teeth so she could listen. Then, as her father had taught her, 
she reached out with all her senses, not just her sense of hearing. 

Presently she had the impression that she should go straight ahead and a little to the left. She knew that this 
feeling — however vague — was her intuition, so she obeyed it. She moved forward, not calling out now, just 
listening. The dogs sensed her mood and followed her quietly, Like shadows. they slipped between the rain-glazed 
trunks of the pine trees, The fine drizzle had stilled all birdsong: the woods were utterly silent. 


Then she heard it, A rustling in some myrtle bushes up ahead. Something was moving towards her. Something 
big. 
Cautiously, Nubia moved forward and peered round the wet trunk of an acacia tree. And gasped. 


SCROLL III 





Esos was several paces ahead of his two friends when suddenly Scuto exploded out of the woods. 

“Here's Scuto!’ said Jonathan. 

But Flavia's dog did not stop to greet them, He ran yelping back towards the town walls. Flavia and Jonathan 
turned and watched him with amazement. 

‘I've heard the expression “tail between his legs” before,’ Flavia said. “But I'd never actually seen it until now. 
Look! Here come the puppies!’ 

The two puppies raced past the three friends after Scuto, Then Nubia emerged from the woods. her cloak 
flapping behind her. 

‘Run! she cried. “Big bird is pursuing me!" 

Lupus’s jaw dropped as a huge black and white bird loped out of the woods and stopped to regard him with an 
enormous long-lashed eye. It had a long white neck and muscular legs. The huge bird clacked its beak and ambled 
towards him. 

*Aaaaah!" Lupus yelled. He turned and ran as fast as he could back towards the safety of the town. He didn't 
need to urge Flavia and Jonathan to run, They were well ahead of him. 


*Man-eating bird!" screamed Flavia. bursting through the back door into her inner garden. ‘A giant man-eating bird 
is after us!" 

She stood panting and held the door open, Nubia and the dogs were already inside. Lupus charged through a 
moment later and Jonathan came last, wheezing and gasping. Flayia kicked the wedge out of the way, slammed the 
door and pressed her back against it. 

"Are we all safe?’ cried Flavia, breathing hard. 

They looked at one another and nodded. The dogs crowded around the gasping friends, snorting and wagging 
their tails. 

‘Flavia! What on earth is this commotion!” Her father stepped out of the triclinium and into the garden. The rain 
had stopped and it was brighter now, although the leaves were still wet and dripping. 

"You come in covered in mud, yelling like a fishwife—’ 

‘Pater!’ cried Flavia, ‘Oh pater! A giant bird . . . a Stymphalian bird! It was the most terrifying thing . . ,’ Her 
voice trailed off as she saw a figure emerge from the study behind him. It was a woman Flavia had never seen 
before. 

Her father turned to the woman. 

‘Flavia,’ he said somewhat stiffly. ‘This is Cartilia Poplicola. Cartilia is a friend of my patron Cordius, and she’s 
recently moved back to Ostia from Rome.’ 

The woman was slender and not very tall, only about Jonathan's height. She had brown eyes and dark hair. 
pinned up in a simple knot at the back. She wore a cream-coloured stola and had wrapped a brown palla round her 
shoulders. The smile on her face seemed stiff and unnatural. 


Flavia disliked her at once. 

Her father turned to Cartilia: “That's my daughter Flavia,” he sighed. “The one covered in mud,’ 

Flavia looked back at her father. *I can't help it, pater. I slipped when I was running away from the Stymphalian 
bird!" 

‘Don’t be silly. Flavia. You know there's no such thing as a Stymphalian bird. If you're trying to embarrass me 

“No, pater, It’s true. I’m not lying! Am I, Nubia?’ 

“Nubia's just a slave, Flavia,’ said her father quietly, with a rapid glance at the woman. ‘I’m sure she'd say 
whatever you told her to say." 

‘Pater!’ cried Flavia, ‘I did see a Stymphalian bird! And Nubia’s not my slave any more. I told you I set her free 
three months ago when— 

‘Flavia!’ Her father clenched his jaw. “I want you to take Nubia and go to the baths right now. There's something 
I need to discuss with you . . ."he glanced at Cartilia again, “and 1 refuse to talk to you when you're in such a filthy 
state.” 


With a sigh of relief, Nubia descended into the circular poo! full of hot water, 

+., . he might as well have called me a liar,’ Flavia was saving behind her. *He's never spoken to me like that 
before.’ 

Nubia nodded and walked to the deepest part. The water in the caldarium of the Baths of Thetis was hot and 
milky green and smelt of lavender oil. It was wonderful. She sat on the underwater marble shelf and let the steaming 
water come up to her chin. Then she closed her eyes to let the delicious warmth sink in. 

Flavia imitated her father’s voice. ‘I’m sure Nubia would say whatever you told her to!" 

Nubia opened her eyes and looked at Flavia, also neck deep in the pool. Flavia's face was quite pink and one or 
two strands of light brown hair had come unpinned and clung to her neck. 

“And he called you a slave! When will he get it through his head that I set you free?" 

Nubia closed her eyes again. She knew that when Flavia was upset it was best just to let her talk. 

“At least he doesn’t treat you like a slave. If he did, I would . . . well, I wouldn't take it! Flavia paused for a 
moment and Nubia heard the soothing slap of water against the marble edge of the bath. 

‘And who was that woman anyway?” muttered Flavia, 

Presently, two fat matrons came down the steps into the pool and the water level rose noticeably, 

“Come on,” grumbled Flavia. ‘Let's go to the hot rooms.” 

Nubia pushed through the warm water and carefully followed Flavia up the slippery marble steps. Even though 
the air in the caldarium was warm, her wet body immediately felt cool. She slipped her feet into the wooden bath 
clogs. Then, taking up her towel, she hurried into the laconicum after Flavia. 

That was better. The laconicum was her favourite room of the baths. It was small and smelled of pine. She liked 
it when it was so hot and dry she could hardly breathe. It reminded her of the purifying heat of the desert. These past 
few weeks, sitting in the Jaconicum or the sudatorium was the only time she felt really warm. 

Flavia couldn't take the intense heat of the laconicum, so presently they moved on to the sudatorium. Nubia 
didn't mind. The sudatorium was hot, too, and steamy, She led Flavia up the tiered marble seats to the one nearest 
the top: the hottest. She sat and relaxed against the warm marble wall. She wanted to stay here for a long, long time. 

“Pater was fine this morning.’ continued Flavia. "But when we came back — after the bird chased us — it was as if 
he'd changed. He looked like pater, but he was acting like someone else! It made me think of how Jupiter disguised 
himself as Amphitryon. . .' 

Nubia frowned. Then nodded as she understood the reference. 


Hercules. 

In lessons yesterday, Aristo had begun to tell them how Jupiter had disguised himself as Hercules’ father. 
Amphitryon, so that he could spend the night with Hercules’ mother. Nine months later Hercules had been born. 
Nubia sighed. Sometimes she found the Greek myths utterly mystifying, 

‘Maybe,’ breathed Flavia, *. . . maybe Cartilia is a venefica and has bewitched pater.’ 

“What is veiny fig?’ 

“A venefica is a sorceress who uses potions to enchant people: a witch,’ said Flavia, then added, ‘I'll bet she's 
enchanted pater.’ There was a long pause and then Flavia said in a small voice. *1 wonder what he wants to talk to 
me about...” 


“Flavia,” said the sea captain Marcus Flavius Geminus. ‘Come here.” 

Flavia went to her father. He stood in the atrium before the household shrine. Flavia had put on her best blue 
shift and grey leather ankle boots. She wore a dove-grey palla round her shoulders and although her hair was still 
damp from the baths, she had pinned it up in a simple knot. 

For a moment the two of them stood looking at the shrine. It was a wooden cupboard with doors at the front. 
Inside were the death masks of the Geminus family ancestors. On top of this cupboard were two small marble 
columns, topped by a wooden pediment and roof, to make it look like a miniature temple. 

When she was younger the lararium had seemed huge to her. Now she was as tall as it was. Flavia saw the 
offerings of the day: a honey cake and a small hyacinth-scented candle. Painted on the wooden back panel of the 
shrine was a man with a toga draped over his head, the representation of the Geminus family genius. Flavia knew 
the genius protected the continuity of the family line. The household lares either side of him were shown as 
windswept young men in fluttering tunics who poured out offerings of wine and grain, Flavia saw the familiar clay 
statuettes of Castor and Pollux, and of Vesta. At their feet coiled a bronze snake — the protective spirit of the house. 

Once, when she was little, her father had found her playing with the sacred images, making up a story in which 
Castor and Pollux were fighting off the snake who was trying to bite Vesta. Her father had told her they were not 
toys, but important protectors of the house and family. 

Some families worshipped daily at their household shrines, Before his shipwreck, Flavia's father had 
occasionally lit a candle at the beginning of the day, and made sure the food offering was fresh. But since his return 
he had become more observant. Now he lit a stick of incense and bowed his head for a moment in prayer. 

Presently he turned to her. “Flavia. Do you know the meaning of the word “piety”? 

‘Um, I think so. Aeneas was pious. That meant he was ,., um... dutiful.’ 

“Yes, that’s right. Being pious means honouring the gods. your family and the household spirits.” 

She nodded, 

‘I know I haven't been the best father to you. I've been away a lot recently. You've had Alma to feed you. 
Caudex to protect you and Aristo to educate you . . . but you've obviously felt the absence of a father’s discipline. 
You are very independent and," he glanced down at her. ‘strong-willed,’ 

Flavia nodded and swallowed. 

Her father took the wooden statuette of Castor from the lararium and examined it. “You have disobeyed my 
orders on several occasions, sometimes endangering your life. And lately you've been running wild. Today was a 
clear example of that.’ 

Flavia hung her head. 

‘I love you very much, Flavia. Perhaps too much. I've allowed you to make all sorts of decisions without any 
reference to me, even though I am the paterfamilias: the head of this family,’ He sighed. ‘For example, three months 
ago you set your new slave-girl free on your own initiative— 


‘—but Pollius Felix said—’ 

“—1 do not want to hear that name again!" her father shouted, and Flavia recoiled at the vehemence in his voice. 
“We can't finish one day without you mentioning him. Felix may be a rich and powerful patron, but he is not your 
father. | am!" 

Tears stung Flavia's eyes. Her father hardly ever shouted at her. 

He put Castor back and turned to look at her. ‘Flavia, | am trying to raise you up to be a pious young woman. 
But you run all over Ostia with a Jew, a beggar-boy and a slave-girl, claiming to see giant birds. claiming to solve 
mysteries. claiming to be some sort of detective! It has to stop.” 

“What?” Flavia’s eyes widened in horror. ‘What has to stop?’ 

‘I like to think I'm a modern man. I've let you wear a bulla, arranged for you to be educated, entrusted you with 
a certain measure of independence. But recently I’ve been criticised for raising you too much like a boy and it seems 
... well, it seems that my critics may have some reason.’ 

"Who?" said Flavia, “Who criticises you?" 

He turned to look down at her. For a terrible moment he seemed like a stranger and Flavia wondered again if 
someone had bewitched him. 

“Pm afraid," said her father, ‘I’m afraid that from now on I must forbid you to leave the house for any reason, 
unless you have my express permission.” 

Flavia opened her mouth, but no sound came out, 

‘I've also been thinking.” said her father, putting his hands on her shoulders, ‘that it’s time we started planning 
your betrothal. You will soon be of marriageable age and I believe . . .* For the first time during their interview he 
smiled at her: ‘I believe I’ve found a suitable husband for you." 


SCROLL IV 





"A husband?’ gasped Flavia. ‘But pater! ‘I'm only ten years old.” 

Her father’s smile faded, “This would just be a betrothal. 1 wouldn't expect you to marry him for five or six years 
yet.” 

Flavia tried to swallow, but her throat was too dry. 

“He's a senator's son,” said her father. ‘Of very good birth. Lives in Rome.’ 

Now Flavia was trembling. 

‘Apparently he's very studious,’ continued her father, “He loves books as much as you do. And he's your age.” 

‘My age!’ wailed Flavia. “No, pater! Don't make me marry a baby." 

‘Flavia! This would be an excellent match for you. Besides, it’s your duty to marry. And to have children. It's... 
it’s piety!" 

“No. I can’t.” Her heart was banging against her ribs. ‘I won't marry him!’ 

Her father sighed. ‘Then we'll find someone different. Someone older.’ 

"No! I don't want to marry anybody!” 

“What?” 

‘I'm never going to get married!’ 

‘Flavia, you're my last burning coal. If you don't marry and have children you'll be snuffing out your 
descendants. You’ll be snuffing out my descendants.’ He gestured at the lararium. “You'll be dishonouring our family 
genius!" 

Flavia swallowed hard. ‘I’m sorry pater, but I can't,” she whispered. ‘I love someone I can't have, so I'm never, 
ever getting married.’ 

The look on her father's face was not one of anger. It was one of stunned amazement. 

Blinking back tears, Flavia ran out of the atrium and up the stairs to her bedroom. 


Jonathan put down the clay doll of a woman he had been examining and picked up one of a gladiator. 

He and Lupus were shopping in Ostia's main forum. The market was busy, Ostia's population halved during the 
months when sailing was impossible, But today it seemed that all the remaining twenty thousand inhabitants were 
taking advantage of a lull in the rain to buy gifts for the Saturnalia. Men were buying silver, women were buying 
pickled fruit, slaves and poor people were buying the cheapest gift: candles. And everyone was buying sigilla, the 
dolls which were the traditional gift of the mid-winter festival. 

‘Hey! cried Jonathan, and Lupus started guiltily. He’d been lifting the tunic of a girl doll to see what she looked 
like underneath, 

But Jonathan wasn't looking at Lupus. He was examining some sigilla at another stall. “Look at these ones. 
They're animals. And they're made of wood, not clay.’ 

Lupus put down the sigillum he'd been examining and pushed past a soldier to see. 

“Look! cried Jonathan. ‘It’s the man-eating bird!” 


The stall-keeper laughed. ‘That's an ostrich. They don't eat meat. Rumour is one’s running around Diana's 
Grove, outside the Laurentum Gate.’ 

‘So thats what it was. Hey!’ Jonathan turned to Lupus. “We should buy this for Nubia." 

Lupus nodded and reached into his coin purse. Jonathan put a hand on his arm. 

“Don't use your own money," he said. then lowered his voice. “Father gave me fifty sestercii to buy presents for 
everyone. For Flavia, Nubia and Miriam. And you, too, of course, Which one do you like? The wolf? Now what 
shall we get for Flavia?” 

Suddenly Lupus grabbed Jonathan’s belt and pulled the older boy after him. 

“Watch it!’ said a man in a yellow tunic as Lupus shoved past him. 

‘Sorry, sir,” Jonathan said to the man, and to Lupus: ‘What is it?’ Lupus. pointed to the sigilla at the next stall. 
These were also wooden. And painted. Lupus held one up and Jonathan caught his breath. The small jointed doll 
wore a purple toga and gold wreath. It looked just like the Emperor Titus, whom Jonathan had met two months 
before. 

‘Don’t touch!" said a voice, “The Emperor costs two hundred sestercii. That's real gold leaf on the wreath,’ 

‘These are amazing!’ said Jonathan, taking the Emperor doll from Lupus and carefully replacing it. He looked up 
at the merchant, a young man in his late teens with hair so fair it was almost white. ‘Did you paint them?’ 

‘No,’ said the young man. “A friend of my father's. He sells them up in Rome. He let me bring some to sell here 
in Ostia. They're images of real people, you know.’ 

Lupus tugged Jonathan's tunic and pointed excitedly to a painted doll of a stout bald man. 

‘That’s admiral Pliny,’ said the young man. ‘He died last summer but he used to live around here. He came to 
our stall in Rome once or twice." 

“We knew him,’ murmured Jonathan, and picked up another figure he recognised; Titus’s younger brother 
Domitian. He felt a jab in the ribs and scowled. “What is it now, Lupus?" 

Lupus held up one of the dolls. 

Jonathan took it wide-eyed, then looked at Lupus. 

‘I don’t believe it,” he whispered. ‘Is it him?" 

Lupus grinned and nodded. 

‘Shall we buy it for Flavia?’ he said. 

Lupus nodded again. 

“How much is this one?” asked Jonathan casually. 

‘Oh, I don’t know who that is. He’s only wearing a toga. No gold leaf. Not a senator. Probably a poet. Or 
somebody's patron. I can let you have it for forty sestercii.* 

Jonathan nodded and reached for his coin purse. ‘We'll take — ouch! That was my foot, Lupus!” 

Lupus elbowed Jonathan aside and held up both hands, 

“Ten?” said the young man to Lupus. ‘Don't make me laugh. I couldn't sell it for less than thirty." 

A quarter of an hour later the boys left the stall with five dolls: a wolf for Lupus, a gladiator for Jonathan, an 
ostrich for Nubia, a woman with a removable bead necklace for Miriam — and the man in the toga for Flavia. 

Lupus had negotiated the lot for fifty sestercii. 

“Sorry I can’t tell you more about the man in the toga,’ Peromidus the stallholder called after them, ‘I’ve no idea 
who he is.” 

‘It doesn’t matter." Jonathan grinned at Lupus and added under his breath: “We do.’ 


Nubia was patting Flavia's back when she heard four hollow taps on the bedroom wall. 
It was their signal to open the secret passage between their two houses. 


Nubia pulled Flavia’s bed away from the wall and began to pull out the loose bricks. Bricks were disappearing 
from the other side, too. 

Scuto and Nipur sniffed the growing gap and wagged their tails. 

‘Hey!’ came Jonathan's voice, ‘Is Flavia crying?” 

“Yes,” said Nubia. “Her father is telling her to get married. And no more being a detective.” 

‘What?’ Jonathan's voice was still muffled. “Why?” 

Nubia pulled another brick out. “He says she must be dutiful Roman girl and sit inside. And she mustn't be 
running all over Ostia with a Jew, a beggar-boy and a slave-girl!" 

‘Poor Flavia!’ came Jonathan's voice. 

Presently a hand holding a wax tablet appeared. On it Lupus had written: 


I'M NOT A BEGGAR 
I'M A SHIPOWNER! 


Finally the breach was big enough for Tigris and the boys to wiggle through. They sat on Flavia's bed, beside Nubia. 
and the wooden frame creaked alarmingly. Flavia's face was still pressed into the pillow. Outside, it had started to 
rain again. 

“Your father says you can't go out any more?" said Jonathan. ‘Don’t worry, Flavia. You'll think of something. 
You always do.” 

Flavia rolled over on her back and looked up at them with red and swollen eyes. 

"Want to hear a joke, Flavia?’ said Jonathan brightly. 

Flavia blinked at him, then nodded. 

‘How many detectives does it take to light an oil-lamp?" 

Flavia shook her head. 

‘Four!’ cried Jonathan. ‘One to solve the mystery of how to light it, and three to. ., um... do what she says!" 

Nobody laughed, but Flavia sat up. 

‘OK, it's not a very good joke but . , . What I'm trying to say is that we can still solve mysteries. You can be the 
brains and we'll do the legwork.’ 

‘No.’ sniffed Flavia, wiping her nose on her arm. “You don't understand, I'm a terrible daughter. I've 
disappointed pater and now I'll never be a detective again.” 

‘Flavia,’ said Jonathan. “Lupus and 1 bought you a present for the Saturnalia, but I think you need it now.’ He 
glanced at Lupus who nodded and disappeared back through the hole in the wall. ‘It might cheer you up,’ said 
Jonathan, 

Lupus reappeared through the gap. In his hand he held a wooden sigillum of a man wearing a toga. 

‘Look,’ said Jonathan with a grin, handing the figure to Flavia. 

Flavia took the figure and stared at it in wonder. 

Nubia looked too. She saw the blue tunic and white toga, the hair which might have been grey or white-blond, 
the dots of black paint for the eyes. 

Flavia looked up at Jonathan, open-mouthed. 

‘It’s a little doll of the Patron. Of Publius Pollius Felix,’ said Jonathan, ‘Isn't it good?" 

“Oh Jonathan!" Flavia hugged the little doll tightly. “It’s wonderful.’ And she burst into tears. 


Flavia must have fallen asleep because the next thing she knew, Nubia was gently shaking her awake. 
‘Flavia,’ said Nubia, “Aristo is safely back. He was not eaten by a lion.” 


‘Good,’ mumbled Flavia, and pulled the blanket up to her chin. The bed was warm and cosy. ‘What time is it? 
Have I been asleep?" 

“Yes. It is almost time for the betrothal feast. You must get dressed." 

Flavia blinked up at her window, She could tell from the light in the room that it was early afternoon. 

“Oh!” She groaned and let her head fall back on the pillow, ‘I can't go. I'm too miserable.” 

“But Flavia, We have been waiting many weeks for this day. It is the big betrothal day of Miriam.’ 

“No.” said Flavia. ‘you go without me.’ Noble tears welled up in her eyes. She kept her face to the wall and 
waited for Nubia to persuade her, but there was only silence. 

Flavia glanced over her shoulder, 

The room was empty. 

She sat up, injured. Was that all? Wasn’t Nubia going to try harder to convince her? Then Flavia heard her 
father's feet stomping up the stairs. She quickly lay down again and hugged her new doll so that he wouldn't see it. 

‘Flavia.’ 

“Yes, pater,” she said in a meek voice. 

‘Get up and get dressed. This is one of the most important days of your uncle’s life and you will not spoil it for 
him.’ 

“Yes, pater,’ said Flavia. She slipped the Felix doll under her pillow and turned to him. *Will you ask Nubia to 
come up. please?’ 

‘I am here,’ said Nubia, putting her head into the doorway. 

Captain Geminus scowled. *I want you girls downstairs as soon as you're ready. We're late as it is.’ 

“Yes, pater.’ 

Nubia stepped into the doorway. She was already dressed in a long peach shift worn over a lemon-yellow tunic. 
Around her hips she had knotted a salmon-pink, red-fringed scarf. And over her shoulders she wore a faded orange 
palla that had once belonged to Flavia’s mother. Nubia wore her tigers-eye earrings and all her copper bangles. Her 
short hair had been braided in neat rows running back from her forehead. 

‘Nubia! You look beautiful! Who did your hair? 

Nubia smiled shyly. “Alma, I am telling her how and she does it very well.’ 

‘And you've stained your lips!" 

Nubia nodded. *With juice of blackcurrants, like we practised. Alma helps.” 

“It should have been me that helped you. And now I don't have time to get ready myself.’ She picked up the 
polished silver mirror from her bedside table. 

“Oh!” she wailed. ‘I look terrible! My face is all blotchy and my eyes are red!" 

‘No,’ said Nubia loyally. "Red around eyes makes them look more blue.’ 

‘Are you girls getting ready?’ called a voice from downstairs. 

“Yes!" Flavia lied, and pushed the covers back. 

Nubia held up Flavia’s sky-blue tunic. ‘I will do your hair but you must put this on quickly." 

‘Oh, Nubia.” said Flavia, as she tried to put some kohl round her puffy eyes. ‘this has got to be the worst day of 
my life.’ 


SCROLL V 





Fivis almost forgot her troubles when she stepped into Jonathan’s atrium. 

She had never seen it so full of people. And she didn't recognise any of them, not even the person who opened 
the door. The girl was about her age, perhaps a bit younger. She had mousy brown hair and sharp features. 

‘Shalom,’ said the girl, and then uttered a stream of words Flavia didn't understand. 

Captain Geminus smiled down at the girl. “Sorry,” he said. “We don't speak Jewish.’ Then he said very slowly. 
‘Do... you... speak... Latin?" 

‘Of course,” said the girl and rolled her eyes. Flavia noticed that one of her eyes was green and the other blue. 
‘I'm Miriam's cousin," said the girl. “My name is Chamat.' 

‘Hello, Chamat,' boomed Flavia's father, “I’m Marcus. The groom is my brother. This is my daughter Flavia, her 
... friend Nubia and her tutor Aristo.’ 

‘Captain Geminus!” Jonathan shouldered Chamat aside as he stepped forward. ‘Shalom.’ He bowed. ‘Please 
come in and enjoy the festivities.” 

Flavia stared at Jonathan. He was wearing a green silk turban and a cinnamon-coloured kaftan. His eyes were 
lightly rimmed with kohl, which made them look very dark and mysterious. 

Jonathan stepped back and extended his arm, solemnly inviting his guests to enter. As they filed past him into the 
atrium he winked at Flavia and Nubia, 

Flavia looked around the atrium in wonder. Green garlands had been draped between the white columns around 
the impluvium, Small round tables were set out with honeyed sesame balls, stuffed dates and pastries. There were 
also dice-sized cubes of what looked like marbled flour. 

*Halva,' said Jonathan, seeing the direction of Flavia's gaze. “Try one." 

Flavia did. It was very dense and not too sweet. 

‘It’s made of pressed pistachio and sesame flour,’ he explained. ‘My aunt makes the best halva in Italia. She 
organised the caterers." 

Another knock came at the door and Jonathan smiled apologetically. “Excuse me,’ he said with a little bow to 
Captain Geminus, then hurried to reach the door before Chamat, who was already undoing the bolt. 

Flavia followed her father and Aristo through groups of chatting people. Most of them were dark-haired, with 
olive skin and black eyes. Although one or two of the men wore turbans and kaftans, most were dressed in Roman 
tunics and capes. They were speaking Latin, Greek and the language Flavia knew was Hebrew. The women wore 
stolas or shifts in jewelled colours and some had filmy headscarves, 

On the upstairs balcony hired musicians were playing double flute and castanets. 

As they passed through a corridor into the columned peristyle that ringed the inner garden, Flavia's eyes opened 
wide. Two awnings of red canvas had been stretched across either end of the open courtyard. offering additional 
protection against the fine drizzle that had been falling since noon. These awnings cast a ruby light onto the garden 
below and made the glossy green shrubs look very dark. Although it was still daytime, oil-lamps hung all round the 


peristyle, burning like stars. As usual, the house smelled of exotic spices: cinnamon, cardamom, mint and 
sandalwood. 

Aristo stopped abruptly and Flavia bumped into his back. 

‘Dear Apollo!’ she heard him whisper. Flavia peered round him. A crowd of women had parted to reveal Miriam, 
dressed in her betrothal gown. 

Flavia's jaw dropped. 

Miriam wore a robe of violet silk embroidered with scarlet and gold thread. Over her head was an embroidered 
purple scarf hung with dozens of thin gold coins. Miriam’s beautiful violet eyes — smoky and kohl-rimmed — 
smouldered beneath her straight black eyebrows. A tiny sapphire nose-stud above her left nostril emphasised the 
flawless texture of her creamy skin. 

“Dear Apollo! She's the most beautiful thing I've ever seen,” breathed Aristo, 

Miriam smiled when she saw them and stepped forward to greet them. 

‘Captain Geminus: welcome. And Flavia and Nubia. And Aristo." She lifted her gaze to meet Aristo's and Flavia 
saw something flicker in Miriam's eyes. Sympathy? Regret? 

Miriam was wearing silver bracelets that tinkled as she extended her hand to each of them in turn. As she 
squeezed Flavia's hand, Flavia saw that her fingers were covered with silver rings. 

Flavia suddenly felt shy in the presence of such dazzling beauty. Miriam seemed like a stranger, and far older 
than her fourteen years, 

At that moment Miriam's father approached them. 

Doctor Mordecai ben Ezra wore his blue silk kaftan and best white turban, He had a sharp nose and a short 
grizzled beard. His heavy-lidded eyes always reminded Flavia of a turtle's. 

*Marcus!" he said in his slightly accented voice. “Welcome! You, too, Aristo, Shalom, Flavia and Nubia. It is 
good to see you all.’ Mordecai gestured towards the study, “Come and have some refreshments.’ He guided them 
into the tablinum where they found more groups of chatting guests and more exotic delicacies on trays. There were 
sesame rings filled with fig paste. candied almonds, and star-shaped aniseed cakes. 

Flavia was sucking a honeyed almond and gazing at Miriam when a boy appeared at her elbow with drinks on a 
tray. 

‘Thank you," she said, absently taking a cup of hot pomegranate juice. 

“Thank you, Lupus,’ said Nubia beside her, and Flavia turned to stare at the cupbearer. 

Lupus was dressed like Jonathan, but his turban was dark blue silk and his kaftan pale green. Like Jonathan, he'd 
lined his eyes with kohl. He gave a mock solemn bow and grinned at them. 

“Lupus!” breathed Flavia. “You look so . . . exotic.’ 

The mute boy nodded, wiggled his shoulders, and swayed off exotically into the crowd, still carrying the tray of 
drinks. 

Flavia heard a burst of laughter and her father's voice above the crowd. He sounded cheerful. She turned to see 
that he’d been joined by his patron Cordius and the woman called Cartilia Poplicola. 

Flavia glared at Cartilia, "Who invited her?’ she muttered. 

At that moment the voices and laughter died away. All eyes turned to the corridor. 

Miriam's betrothed had arrived. 

Fresh from the baths, Flavia’s uncle Gaius wore a pure white toga over his best blue tunic. Tall and tanned, with 
light brown hair and clear grey eyes, he looked exactly as a Roman should. Even though his nose was broken he was 
very handsome. Flavia felt a surge of pride, then a pang as her father turned to greet him and the two brothers stood 
face to face. Although they were identical twins, her father Marcus looked ten years older than his brother, She knew 


this was partly due to the happiness which lit Gaius's face, but Flavia suddenly saw how much her father had aged in 
the past few months. He looked like an old man of forty, 

Suddenly Flavia's uncle Gaius caught sight of Miriam. 

When he saw her his smile faded and his eyes opened wide. The chatter had subsided and the crowd was so quiet 
that Flavia could hear Miriam jingle as she moved towards Gaius. Miriam stopped shyly before her future husband. 
They stood for a moment, in the diffused red glow of the awning, gazing into one another's eyes. 

‘Miriam,’ began Flavia's uncle, but his voice faltered and he began again. “Miriam daughter of Mordecai, in the 
presence of all these witnesses, will you be my betrothed?’ 

Flavia couldn't see Miriam's expression because the embroidered headscarf covered her face. But her low, clear 
voice said it all. 

“Yes, Gaius. In front of all these witnesses I will be your betrothed.” 

He smiled and took Miriam's extended hand. Solemnly, he slipped a ring onto the fourth finger of her left hand. 

Then, still holding her hand in his. Gaius turned so that everyone could see. 

Flavia put her mouth close to Nubia's ear, ‘Once you hold hands in public, it means you are betrothed.’ 

‘Kiss her!” cried a woman. 

And then a man's voice behind them, ‘Yes, give her a kiss!" 

Miriam lifted her face and as Gaius bent to kiss her, the crowd erupted in rowdy cheers. 

Flavia heard a woman behind her tut: “These young people are shameless! In my day a man would not even kiss 
his wife in public!’ 

‘I know,’ said the other one. “It's scandalous!’ She added with distaste: “And it's obvious they're in love. 

Flavia glanced behind her to see two dark-haired women. One was short and stout, the other taller, with eyes as 
green and hard as unripe olives. 

They didn't notice her glance and Flavia heard the green-eyed one remark grimly, ‘It is never a good idea to 
marry for love.’ 

“Hmmph!" snorted the other woman. ‘It looks as if the pagan's brother is about to make the same mistake.’ 

Flayia's head jerked round and she stared at her father. 

Everyone was crowding round Gaius and Miriam to congratulate them, but her father and Cartilia were 
oblivious. They stood very close together, smiling and looking into one another’s eyes. 

And, to her horror, Flavia saw that they were holding hands. 


SCROLL VI 





Nubia saw that Flavia’s face was as white as chalk. 

‘I feel sick,’ said Flavia. *Pater's holding hands with that witch.’ 

Nubia nodded sympathetically. 

‘No,’ said Flavia in a strange voice. ‘I’m really going to be sick ...' 

Nubia took Flavia's arm and gently pulled her towards the latrine. But the door was shut. 

‘Nubia!’ Flavia covered her mouth with her hand. 

Thinking quickly, Nubia pulled Flavia through Jonathan's back door. Someone had wedged it partially open. 
They were just in time. 

Flavia bent over and vomited onto the wet grasses. Nubia gently held her friend’s head and whispered soothing 
words in her own language. When Flavia had finished, she began to shiver, so Nubia put her arms around her. 

‘Pater was holding her hand,’ Flavia said to Nubia in a small voice. ‘That means he's going to ask her to marry 
him... if he hasn't already.” 

Nubia nodded. “Be happy for him,” she said, 

“How can I be happy,’ whispered Flavia. ‘I don't even know who she is.’ 

‘Come,’ said Nubia. ‘I am taking you home.’ 

It was only as she turned to guide Flavia back into the house that Nubia saw Aristo further along the wall. He 
was leaning against the rough, damp bricks of the town wall. 

Aristo’s eyes were closed and his face lifted to the sky, Like Flavia, he had wet cheeks, but Nubia could not tell 
whether from rain or from tears. 


The sounds of revelry and music from next door kept Flavia awake well into the night. Presently her tears dried and 
she began to think. She rolled onto her back and stared up at the slanting timbers of her roof. dim in the light of a 
single oil-lamp. 

Someone had been criticising her father for giving her too much freedom. And as far as she knew there was only 
one new person in his life: Cartilia. 

It must be Cartilia’s fault that she was now to be kept like a prisoner in her own home. It was Cartilia who had 
put an end to her detective work. Cartilia who wanted her to be a dutiful Roman daughter. 

Suddenly Flavia had a thought which made her gasp. Her father wanted her to marry a senator's son from Rome. 
How did he know a senator? He hardly ever went up to Rome. But Cartilia had been living in Rome. The marriage 
was probably her idea to get Flavia out of the way. 

‘That witch wants pater all to herself,’ Flavia murmured. 

At the foot of her bed Scuto raised his head and looked at her. 

“But why?” whispered Flavia. 

Scuto thumped his tail. 

‘I’ve got to find out.’ Flavia rolled over on her side and looked at her Felix doll. ‘If I can prove to pater that she’s 


evil, then maybe he'll let me keep solving mysteries. And maybe he won't make me marry someone else. Then 
things can stay just the way they are.” 

The doll’s dark eyes seemed to gaze back at her. 

‘This is a mystery,” she told the doll, ‘and I've got to solve it. If pater won't allow me to go out without his 
permission, then I'll just have to get it.” 


‘Is it safe to come in?’ whispered Jonathan, pushing his head through the wall. 

Flavia nodded. ‘Pater and Uncle Gaius and Caudex have gone to Laurentum to finish getting the Lodge ready.’ 

Jonathan crawled through the breech in the wall, greeted Scuto and Nipur and helped Lupus come through. 
‘We've been helping father clean up after the party.’ he explained as he flopped onto Flavia’s bed. ‘And he said we 
could take a break." He sighed, “Sometimes I wish we had slaves like everybody else.” 

Lupus nodded his agreement and sat beside Nubia on her bed. She was wearing five tunics and had a blanket 
wrapped round her shoulders, It was noon: damp, grey and cold. 

‘Isn't Miriam helping you?’ asked Flavia. "After all, it was her party.’ 

“No,” said Jonathan mildly, *Miriam's gone to stay with my two aunts, They're going to help her get ready for 
the wedding.” 

‘Is one of them a woman with eyes like olives?’ asked Flavia, pulling her blue palla tighter around her shoulders, 

Jonathan nodded. “That's Keturah. Father's eldest sister. He's a bit frightened of her,’ 

‘I don't blame him,’ muttered Flavia. ‘Anyway.’ she added, ‘Nubia and I will help you clean up. Pater said we 
could go to your house today. That's the only place we're allowed to go. Plus the baths.’ She rested her chin in her 
hands and stared glumly at the wall. “At least he's not spending the day with Cartilia.’ She sneered as she 
pronounced the name. 

“Who is Cartilia, anyway?’ asked Jonathan. 

“She's the one who's convinced pater I’m running wild. It's her fault I'm trapped in this house like a bird in a 
cage.” 

‘How do you know it’s her fault?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘It's obvious. Pater telis me someone’s been criticising him for the way he's raising me and a few hours later he 
introduces me to that woman. I'm sure it's her idea to marry me off, as well. 

“Who are you supposed to marry?’ Jonathan scratched Scuto behind the ear. 

Flavia snorted. ‘Some boy my age who lives in Rome. Apparently we'll get on because we both like reading.’ 
Flavia hugged her knees and grumbled: ‘She probably doesn’t even love him. She’s probably after the money we 
don't have." 

"Who?" 

“Cartilia, of course. If only I could do some investigating. I'm sure I could expose Cartilia for what she really is.” 

Lupus uttered a bark of laughter. 

Flavia looked at him. "What?" 

He scribbled on his wax tablet and held it up: 


SATURNALIA! 


“Everybody is talking Saturnalia.’ said Nubia. ‘But I am still not knowing who she is,” 

Jonathan grinned. ‘The Saturnalia,” he said, “is the Roman festival where everybody worships the god Saturn and 
asks him to make the days longer again.’ 

Flavia nodded. ‘People give each other gifts and gambling is allowed and we don't have lessons— 


‘I like lessons,” said Nubia, 

“—and,' continued Flavia, ‘slaves trade places with their masters and everything is upside down and back to 
front. 

Lupus had been writing throughout this exchange: 


DON'T YOU CHOOSE KING OF 
THE SATURNALIA TONIGHT? 


‘Lupus, cried Flavia. “You're brilliant!’ 

‘What?’ asked Nubia. 

Flavia turned to her. ‘On the night before the Saturnalia each household chooses a king of the Saturnalia. It can 
be anybody from the lowest slave to the master. Then, for the five days of the Saturnalia everyone has to do what the 
king says!” 

Lupus was nodding vigorously. 

‘If I were chosen.” said Flavia. “I could do as I liked! Within reason . . .* Then her face fell. ‘But I might not be 
chosen.” 

“A girl can be king?’ asked Nubia, her amber eyes wide. 

“Yes,” said Flavia, “Anybody can be chosen, Then they're king for the remaining five days of the festival.’ 

‘Sounds crazy to me,” said Jonathan, 

Flavia nodded, “Once, when Nero was Emperor, he fixed it so that he was elected king of the Saturnalia. Then he 
made everyone do the things they hated most, like singing in public or eating their worst food ...* 

‘He was already Emperor and he had to be king of the Saturnalia, too?” Jonathan raised his eyebrows, “What a 
big bully.” 

‘How are they choosing the king of the Saturnalia?’ asked Nubia. 

“By a throw of the dice,’ said Flavia, 

‘So how did Nero get himself chosen?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘Oh, he cheated,’ said Flavia, “He found a loaded dice, and .. .* Her eyes opened wide. ‘If only we had a loaded 
dice,” she breathed. 

“What is low dead dies?" asked Nubia, with a look of concern. 


NOT LOADED. SHAVED 


wrote Lupus. Then, with a mischievous grin, he reached into the pouch at his belt and held up a small ivory cube 
with black dots painted on each face. 

Flavia's eyes grew wide as he blew on it and tossed it onto the bedroom floor. Then she squealed and gave 
Lupus a hug. 

The dice had come up six. 


SCROLL VII 





i Ser cried Flavia Gemina. 
‘Tres!’ said her father with a smile, relieved to see his daughter in good spirits again, 
*Quattuor,” mumbled Caudex, standing in the wide doorway of the dining room. 
‘Quinque.’ said Alma and nodded at the others, “It's my lucky number. 
*“Duo,' said Nubia, and looked expectantly at Aristo. 
“Your turn, Aristo,” said Flavia. 
‘What?’ He frowned absently and looked at them. 
“We're throwing dice to choose the king of the Saturnalia,” said Flavia patiently, “Choose a number,’ 
Aristo adjusted his ivy garland. ‘Sex.’ 
‘I've already chosen that number. The only number left is unus.* 
‘Then I must be unus.' He sighed. 
“Now where did I put those dice?” muttered Captain Geminus. “They were here a moment ago . . .’ 
Lupus tried to look innocent. 
“Great Neptune's beard! I put them right on this table. Have you seen them, Caudex?" 
“No, master.’ Caudex looked confused. 
Lupus fished in his belt pouch, held up his dice, and raised his eyebrows at Flavia’s father. 
‘Thank goodness someone has their wits about them,’ said Captain Geminus. “Lupus, would you do us the 
honour of throwing the dice?” 
Lupus nodded, blew on the dice and threw it onto the marble-topped table. It came up six. 
“Euge!” squealed Flavia. ‘I’m the king of the Saturnalia!’ 
‘Congratulations, Flavia!’ cried Jonathan, and Lupus clapped loudly. 
Flavia’s father gave her a long look, then sighed deeply. ‘I don't know how you did it, Flavia. But you managed 
to buy yourself five more days of freedom. 1 suggest you act wisely. I am still your father and the head of this 


household,’ 
‘Don’t worry. pater,’ said Flavia, lifting her chin. ‘I won't be a tyrant. I promise I'l] use my powers for good,’ 


Lupus was glad to be wearing his new fur-lined boots, The first day of the Saturnalia had dawned clear and bright. 
but very cold. 

Although Jonathan's family didn’t observe the other traditions of the Saturnalia, Mordecai had given each of 
Jonathan's three friends a seasonal gift of soft leather boots lined with fox fur. 

The four friends stood on Flavia's front porch. They wore their warmest clothes, Nubia had on all the tunics she 
owned, plus a pair of Captain Geminus's woollen leggings which had shrunk at the fullers. She also had one of the 
captain’s old woollen cloaks wrapped round her. 

‘Before we start investigating Cartilia.' said Flavia, ‘we're going to watch the ceremony at the Temple of Saturn, 


Pater gave me permission to go." 


Flavia stepped off the porch and started along the cold pavement towards the fountain. Lupus and the others fell 
into step beside her. Up and down the street, other people were emerging from their houses, their breath coming in 
white puffs as they called out the traditional greeting: “Yo, Saturnalia!’ 

“Pater told me that Cartilia is a widow,’ said Flavia. ‘She grew up here in Ostia but then she married a lawyer 
and they moved to Rome. Pater said her husband died a few years ago and they never had any children, so she 
moved back here.” 

Three men wearing colourful cloaks and soft conical hats were staggering towards them, going against the flow. 
“Yo, Saturnalia!’ they cried happily and Lupus could smell the wine on their breath. 

“Yo, Saturnalia!’ replied Flavia and Nubia, 

‘They've started celebrating early!” muttered Jonathan. 

“Pater told me Cartilia is staying with her parents here in Ostia,’ continued Flavia. “But when I asked him where 
they lived he gave me one of his looks. I think he was beginning to get suspicious. That's the first thing we need to 
find out: where Cartilia's parents’ house is.” 

‘Did you ask Alma?” said Jonathan. 

‘She doesn't know anything.’ Flavia frowned. ‘Or she's not telling. Even though I made her breakfast today.’ 

‘I helped,’ said Nubia. “We made the poculum.’ 

‘Pater’s gone to Laurentum again, but before he left I suggested he invite Cartilia to dinner this afternoon. He 
seemed pleased about that, and when I asked if we could go and watch the sacrifice this morning he said yes. He 
said we didn't even have to take a bodyguard. Since Venalicius died there hasn't been a single kidnapping!’ 

As they turned into Bakers Street, two pretty young women danced out of a tavern. 

“Yo, Saturnalia!” they giggled. One of them darted forward to kiss Jonathan on the cheek. 

“Yo! He jumped back surprised, and then blushed as she smiled at him. 

The other woman patted Lupus's head. ‘Sweet little boy!’ 

Lupus snarled at her and the two of them ran giggling towards Ostia’s main street. 

‘I've decided I like the Saturnalia,’ remarked Jonathan. Lupus scowled. 

‘Great Neptune’s beard!” exclaimed Flavia. 

They had come out onto the Decumanus Maximus. It was full of people, all making their way towards the 
temple. The people of Ostia — both slaves and free — were dressed in their best winter clothes: long tunics. soft 
leather shoes, and thick woollen cloaks. Many of them wore the conical felt hats which slaves wore after they had 
been set free. The hats were red, blue, green and yellow. 

“Yo, Saturnalia!’ came the cry on all sides. 

As the friends approached the theatre, Lupus heard the sound of drums, flutes and bells. Soon they caught up 
with a troupe of musicians playing a discordant tune with a strong beat. There were four men and a woman, all 
dressed in green tunics with matching leather boots. The woman wore an anklet of bells which jingled rhythmically 
as she danced, Lupus stopped to watch her for a moment before the crowd swept the four friends along with it. 

Presently they found themselves in a sacred precinct just past the theatre. Before them were four small temples. 

Lupus snarled again as a man stepped on his new boot. Lupus hated crowds. Looking around, he caught sight of 
a covered fountain built against a wall, In a moment he had clambered up onto its vaulted roof. 

That was better. Now he had a perfect view of the little Temple of Saturn with its black marble columns and the 
cult statue. 

“Hey, Lupus!” cried Jonathan. “Give me a hand up." 

A moment later the four friends all sat on the fountain's roof, looking over the heads of the crowd as the priest of 
Saturn appeared beside the cult statue. 


The priest was intoning something. Lupus caught a phrase above the excited babble of the crowd: +. . . today 
when the old order is restored so that the sun may return and the days grow longer . . ,' Most people ignored the 
priest to catch up on gossip. But the happy buzz of the crowd grew quieter as the priest's assistants brought a dozen 
sacred piglets forward. This was of interest to them: after the piglets had been sacrificed their flesh would be roasted 
for a public feast. 

Lupus knew that sacrificial animals were usually drugged to make them sleepy, but the small pink creatures 
seemed unusually nervous. As the piglets were carried up the steps. Lupus caught a glimpse of their rolling eyes and 
twitching noses. Suddenly one of them uttered a high-pitched squeal and writhed free. 

There were screams of laughter as the rogue piglet charged the crowd, 

‘Come back, you!” shouted the attendant. “We want to read your entrails!’ He plunged into the crowd after the 
piglet. Lupus could see the crowd parting before the fugitive. 

‘Dignity!’ bellowed the priest of Saturn from the top of the temple steps. “Dignity and decorum. Nothing must 
spoil the sanctity of the sacrifice!” 

Ignoring him, two other piglets also squirmed out of the arms locked round them. 

One disappeared down a side street and the other set off back towards the theatre, his little trotters twinkling as 
he ran. 

*He's off to Rome!’ quipped a woman. 

“You're too late for the races!’ a man called after the piglet. 

The crowd laughed. 

Then a woman screamed. Below Lupus a man uttered an oath and pointed towards the temple steps. A tawny 
beast had appeared from behind a black column. 


‘Lion!’ came a woman's hysterical voice. ‘It’s the escaped lion!” 


SCROLL VIII 





i Tiii screamed a voice in the crowd. "Run for your lives.” 

As the people below them started to run, Nubia tumed to her friends, 

*Don't go down!” she cried. "We will be squashed!’ 

Lupus was halfway off the fountain, about to drop to the ground. He stared wildly up at Nubia, then nodded. 
They helped him back up. 

Within moments the square before the temple was deserted. apart from half a dozen people who'd been trampled 
in the stampede, One of them was a little boy, no more than four years old. He lay on the cold paving stones. 
whimpering for his mother. 

Nubia kept her eyes on the lion. He was padding slowly down the temple steps. The priest had disappeared. His 
attendants, too. 

‘Look at his stomach,’ Nubia said to the others, ‘He is very fulled.* 

“She's right,’ gulped Jonathan. ‘Either that or she's pregnant!’ 

‘Not she,” said Nubia. ‘He. Behold the . . . hair?’ Nubia didn’t know the Latin word. 

‘The mane?’ Flavia was trembling. ‘That means it's a boy lion?" 

Nubia nodded. 

“Can lions jump up?’ asked Jonathan nervously. 

Nubia shook her head. “Lions are not so good climbers." 

The lion had reached the bottom step of the temple. Even from across the square Nubia could smell his strong 
musky scent. He lifted his nose and tested the air, just as her puppy Nipur sometimes did. 

The boy's crying was louder now. The lion turned his head, then began to move towards the child, 

Nubia’s heart was pounding. She knew she had to act now. The lion had obviously eaten recently, so he was 
probably not hungry. But a wounded creature was always of interest to a meat-eater. She hoped her father’s advice 
for stopping a lion was correct. 

Nubia slipped off the fountain and landed lightly on her feet. The lion stopped and slowly tumed his big head. 
For a moment his golden eyes locked with Nubia’s, but they betrayed no flicker of interest in her. He turned his head 
again and padded slowly towards the little boy. 

“Nubia!” hissed Flavia. "What are you doing?" 

Slowly and without taking her eyes from the lion, Nubia unwrapped the nutmeg-coloured cloak from her 
shoulders. Then she walked cautiously towards the boy on the ground, He had stopped crying but was shaking in 
terror. The lion glanced at her but did not stop moving forward. 

Nubia and the lion converged, and when she and the lion were no more than two yards from the shivering child, 
Nubia tossed her cloak. The lion froze as the cloak fell over his head and shoulders. For a moment he remained 
motionless. Then he slowly lifted one great paw and tried to pull off the cloak. 

‘Get him, boys! Now!" The voice came from behind Nubia, along with the sound of running footsteps and the 


grating of wheels on paving stones. She turned to see a squad of six soldiers run forward. They were pulling a large 
wooden box on wheels. A brown-skinned man with a whip ran after them. 

‘Stop there, boys!" he cried. “Wait for my order!’ 

The soldiers stopped and the man — he looked Syrian — cracked his whip. ‘Stay, Monobaz!’ he cried. ‘Stay! 

The lion stopped trying to paw the cloak from its head and waited obediently. 

*Put the cage right in front of him,’ commanded the Syrian, ‘and raise the door.’ 

The soldiers obeyed. Then one of them fainted. 

‘Good boy,’ murmured the Syrian, while the soldiers attended to their fallen comrade. 

The tamer moved towards the lion, “Good Monobaz.' 

Slowly he pulled Nubia’s cloak from the lion’s massive head. “Good boy. Into your cage, Monobaz. Nice piece 
of calf’s liver in there for you.” 

The lion looked up at him with yellow eyes. blinked, and disappeared into the box. Now only his tail was visible, 
writhing and twitching like a tawny snake. The tamer pushed the lion’s curling tail in and slid the door shut, Then he 
turned to Nubia and held out her cloak. 

‘My dear girl,’ he said, “I don't know who you are or where you come from, but you deserve a golden victor's 
wreath. That was the wisest thing you could have done. And the bravest!’ 


Flavia hugged Nubia. *You're a hero,’ she said. “You saved us all!’ 

The little boy’s hysterical mother had carried her child away without even thanking Nubia, but the lion tamer 
stayed to express his gratitude. 

“You saved my skin,” he said. “My name's Mnason. I’m Monobaz's owner.’ 

Flavia looked him up and down. He had light brown skin, dark hair slick with oil, and a neat pointed beard. 

“Um Flavia Gemina,’ she said, ‘daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain. This is Jonathan, Lupus and 
Nubia the heroine.’ 

‘Delighted to meet you all. Especially you, Nubia. May I ask how you knew to throw a cloak over his head?’ 

‘My father told me,” said Nubia solemnly. 

‘I'd like to congratulate him on the bravery of his daughter!" 

Nubia dropped her head and Flavia whispered, "You can't. Her father’s dead.’ 

“Oh, I'm sorry, said Mnason. He tugged his ear and Flavia noticed he wore three gold earrings in it. 

The people were beginning to return. Vigiles were putting the injured people on stretchers, and the head priest 
had poked his head cautiously round the side of the temple. 

‘Listen,’ said Mnason to Nubia. ‘I'd like to reward you. But I see the magistrate is coming my way. Can you 
meet me at noon in the Forum of the Corporations? At the corporation of beast importers?’ 

Nubia looked at Flavia. 

‘Of course!” said Flavia. 

“Good. Now, before he gets here, tell me. You four haven't seen a camelopard anywhere around here, have you?’ 


Lupus knew that the Forum of Corporations was behind the theatre near the river, He led his friends through the 
arched entrance. A porter appeared and Flavia stepped forward. 

“We've come to see Mnason, she said politely. “He's expecting us.’ 

‘At the Corpse of the Beast Importers,’ added Nubia. 

“Hey! You're the brave girl who caught the lion! Everyone's talking about it!’ said the porter. ‘Mnason and his 
lion are just over there. Near the temple,’ 

He gestured towards a pretty temple in the middle of a grassy rectangle. Lupus knew it was the Temple of Ceres, 


the goddess of grain, Grain was Ostia's lifeblood, and the main reason for the town’s existence. Without a port to 
receive the grain ships from Egypt. docks to unload it and warehouses to store it, Rome's million inhabitants would 
go without bread. 

Around the grassy precinct of the temple was a three-storey colonnade which housed Ostia's various 
corporations. Flavia's father had once told Lupus that ‘corporation’ meant a group of people. There were the 
shipbuilders and owners; the tanners, rope-makers and sailors: the measurers and importers of grain: and the 
importers of other useful products: olive oil, wine, honey, marble and exotic beasts. 

Lupus liked the Forum of the Corporations because of the black and white mosaics beneath the covered 
colonnade at ground level. He often copied the pictures of animals, ships, and buildings onto his wax tablet. There 
were mosaics of tigers, lions, hunting dogs, and his favourite, the elephant. To his delight, he saw that was where 
Mnason sat: at the corporation of beast importers. The tamer sat just outside the colonnade on a folding leather chair. 
his eyes half closed in the thin winter sunshine. He had a cup of steaming wine in one hand and a wax tablet in the 
other. Monobaz the lion paced up and down in his wooden cage nearby. 

When Mnason saw them approaching his dark eyes widened and he leapt out of his chair. 

“Welcome, young friends,’ he greeted them. ‘A cup of hot wine? It is the Saturnalia, after all!’ 

Flavia shook her head. ‘I need a clear head,’ she said. “But thank you." 

Lupus stepped closer to the lion's cage and the others followed. 

‘Nubia,’ said the lion tamer, ‘Thank you again for your bravery. Monobaz is gentle as a lamb, but people don’t 
know that. Someone might have killed him. How can I reward you?" 

Nubia looked at him shyly. "May I stroke him?" 

‘Of course. Is that all you want?’ 

Nubia nodded and shivered. 

“You're not afraid of him, are you?” asked Mnason. 

‘No,’ whispered Nubia. ‘I am just cold.’ 

‘Come here, Monobaz. Look! Just scratch him behind the ear. He's like a big kitten.” 

‘Oh.’ giggled Nubia. ‘He is making a big purring.’ 

Mnason grinned, *I told you. Lions are just big cats." 

‘Except cats don’t bite your arm off at the elbow.’ said Jonathan. 

‘May I ask a question?’ said Flavia. 

“Anything for a friend of Nubia’s," said Mnason. 

‘Do you know of a woman named Cartilia Poplicola?’ asked Flavia. 

“That's an unusual question!" said Mnason. “Most people ask me if Monobaz is a man-eater!’ 

‘It's for an investigation. I'm—’ Flavia’s eyes widened: */s Monobaz a man-eater?” 

Mnason laughed. *Of course not." 

Jonathan turned to look at the trainer. “Then what's in his stomach?’ 

‘A sheep,” said Mnason, his expression becoming serious. “They found its remains yesterday, I'll have to 
compensate the owner. But Monobaz would never eat a person. He's as tame as a big kitten. In fact, I’m teaching 
him to hold a live rabbit in his mouth.’ He saw Flavia looking at him and raised his eyebrows. 

“Cartilia,' she said patiently, *Cartilia Poplicola?’ 

‘I'm not a native of Ostia,’ he said, ‘but everyone knows the Poplicola family. They’ve been here for 
generations. The harbour master is called Lucius Cartilius Poplicola.” 

‘I know,’ said Flavia. "But he’s not married.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mnason, ‘his brother Quintus is a chief grain measurer. He might be Cartilia's father, or husband, if 


she took his name .. .” 

“Her husband's dead," said Flavia. 

“Then it must be her father,’ said Mnason. ‘I don't know much about him. But I do believe his corporation is that 
one there, right across the square. You'll recognise it by the mosaic of a man measuring grain.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Flavia and started across the grass. Lupus tapped her on the shoulder and showed her his 
wax tablet. Flavia read the question he had written there and turned back to the Syrian. “Just one more question,” she 
said politely. 

“Yes?” 

“What does a camelopard look like?" 


‘Cartilia Poplicola?’ The dark-skinned African frowned and scratched his head. Behind him and the column he 
leaned against, a group of men were drinking and laughing. Flavia could hear the rattle of dice and the clink of 
coins, She knew the Saturnalia was the only time when gambling was legally permitted, 

Flavia studied the African: He had a bald head with two alarming bumps in it: one over his left ear and one over 
his right eye, “Which Cartilia Poplicola?’ he said. 

“There are more than one?’ Flavia tried not to stare at the lump on his forehead; it was the size of a chestnut. 

‘My master has three daughters. All called Cartilia Poplicola. Is she the youngest?’ 

“Maybe.* 

Bumpy-head glanced round, then leaned forward. *He's always moaning about one of them.” Flavia could smell 
the wine on his breath. ‘He says she's a bit demented.’ 

‘Demented like insane?" 

He shrugged, then nodded. 

“Which one is that? asked Flavia. 

‘I'm not positive, but I think her nickname is Paula.’ 


SCROLL IX 





‘Nubia! Look out!" screamed Flavia Gemina. She pressed a hand to her heart. “You almost dropped some eggshell 
in the bowl.’ 

“No.” said Nubia patiently. "There is no eggshell.’ She sighed. She wasn't enjoying herself. They were supposed 
to be making omelettes for the first course of the feast. Flavia might be a good detective, but she was not a very 
good cook. 

Nubia shivered. Even though she had all her tunics on, she was still cold. And damp. Nothing ever seemed to get 
really dry. The only good thing about preparing dinner was that she could stand near the glowing coals of the kitchen 
hearth, 

Alma was in the garden, loitering near the quince bush, pretending to look for any remaining fruit. Nubia knew 
she missed being in her kitchen. 

‘It’s all right, Alma,’ said Flavia, without looking up. ‘I’m not going to break anything. Oh look! Saffron. Can 
we use some in the stew?" 

‘Be careful, dear.” Alma abandoned the quince bush and hurried to the doorway of the kitchen. Nubia glanced up 
from beating the eggs in time to see the look of dismay on Alma's face as Flavia dropped six thin red filaments of 
saffron in the stew, 

“Saffron is terribly expensive , . .' Alma's voice trailed off. 

‘Don’t worry!" said Flavia brightly. “You only have a Saturnalia feast once a year... er, well, five afternoons a 
year.” 

“You're going to cook again tomorrow?” said Alma in a small voice. 

‘Of course! We'll cook every day this week, We want you and Caudex to have a nice rest. Don't we Nubia? 
Nubia!’ Flavia turned away from her stew and wrenched the ceramic bowl from Nubia's hands. ‘Don't beat the eggs 
like that. Beat them like this." 


The dogs sped joyfully across the cold ground, barking as they went. 

Nubia breathed a sigh of relief. Dogs were so simple and uncomplicated. They never told you what to do. They 
just loved you. 

She was glad she could go into the woods again. Monobaz the lion was safely in his cage, everyone said the 
ostrich was not dangerous, and the camelopard had not been sighted since it loped off down the beach. 

Nubia looked up at the sky. It was a sky unlike any she had ever seen before; very low, with swollen layers of 
bruised pink clouds all moving at different speeds. It was not long after noon, but already the light was fading. And 
it was cold, Always cold. She puiled her cloak tighter around her shoulders. 

As Nubia followed the dogs into the woods, she inhaled. She loved the spicy fresh scent of the umbrella pines, 
and she knew she would always associate that smell with Ostia. 

‘Ostia.’ She whispered the name to herself. It was a bittersweet word. It was her new home and she loved it. but 
sometimes she missed the clean hot sands of the desert and its infinite sky full of burning stars. 


Suddenly Nubia stopped. 

She had heard the snap of a twig. And a low moan. 

It was not the dogs, they were off to her left, urgently sniffing the base of an acacia tree. 

Was it the ostrich again? The camelopard? 

Nubia heard the distant moan again. 

Silently she stepped forward, then put out a hand to steady herself against an umbrella pine. 

The couple were quite a distance away. A man and a woman, locked in a passionate embrace. Nubia felt the hot 
rush of blood to her face. She moved closer to the tree. The rough. wet bark of its trunk was cool against her cheek. 
She couldn't see the face of the woman in the dark hooded cloak, but when the man moved a little she saw his curly 
hair and short red hunting cape. 

It was Aristo. 


‘So, Cartilia,’ said Flavia Gemina, setting a platter of omelettes on the table in front of the central couch. "Tell us 
about yourself. Tell us everything.’ Flavia and Nubia had prepared the first feast of the Saturnalia all by themselves. 
Nubia was in the kitchen garnishing the main course while Flavia served the starter, 

As she stepped back, Flavia saw her father frown. He was reclining next to Cartilia. Aristo occupied the right- 
hand couch and Alma and Caudex reclined rather stiffly on the left-hand couch. 

Jonathan and Lupus were not with them; they were at home, observing the start of the Sabbath with Mordecai, 

‘Do you have a big family?’ Flavia asked Cartilia sweetly, ignoring her father’s warning look. 

Cartilia swallowed a bite of omelette. “Yes. There are five of us. My father and mother, me, and my two sisters. 
My poor father is surrounded by women.’ 

Flavia laughed heartily, then stopped. *And what does your father do?’ she asked, 

“He's one of Ostia's main agents for the grain business.’ Cartilia took another bite of her omelette. Flavia 
glanced round at the others. 

“Hey!” she said. “Why aren't the rest of you eating your omelettes?" 

‘It’s a little too salty for me.” said Aristo. He put down his spoon. 

* And terribly fishy, Flavia," said her father. 

‘And a bit slimy,’ mumbled Caudex. ‘Don't like slimy egg. Makes my throat close up.” 

Alma sighed and pressed her lips together. 

“Well,” said Flavia defensively, ‘the recipe called for lots of garum. And I had a little accident with the salt pot. 
Watch out for shards of clay." 

Flavia turned back to Cartilia and nodded with approval as the woman dug in, 

“So” she prompted. “You have two sisters.’ 

“Yes,” said Cartilia, ‘I'm the eldest. My middle sister is married. She lives in Bononia, up in the north. And my 
younger sister Diana lives here in Ostia. She’s not married yet, even though she’s almost eighteen. She still lives 
with my parents.’ 

Nubia came into the room with the next course, lentil and chicken stew. 

“Where do your parents live? Do you live there too?’ asked Flavia. 

Cartilia nodded. “We own one of the old houses behind the Temple of Rome and Augustus.” 

Suddenly Flavia frowned. "Your sister's name is Diana? | thought you were all called Cartilia.’ 

“We are,’ said Cartilia with a smile, mopping up the last of her runny omelette with a piece of charred bread. 
‘Diana is just her nickname." 

* And do you have a nickname?" 

“Yes,” said Cartilia brightly. *My parents call me Paula." 


With a sharp intake of breath, Flavia glanced over at Nubia, who was serving the stew. 
“And what was your husband's name again?” she asked. 

Cartilia’s smile faded. "Postumus.' she said quietly. ‘Postumus Sergius Caldus.” 

“Was his death sudden?" 

‘Flavia!’ 

“Sorry, pater,” said Flavia, 

But she had seen the blood drain from Cartilia's cheeks and she was not sorry at all. 


“There's something fishy about her and it's not from my omelette,” whispered Flavia to her Felix doll. “She smiles 
too much." 

It was dark and Nubia's breathing came steadily from the bed nearby, The dogs were asleep, too, curled up at the 
foot of the beds. But Flavia’s mind was still too active for her to sleep. 

"And she seemed very nervous when I mentioned her dead husband.” 

In the flickering light of a close-trimmed oil-lamp, the doll’s eyes seemed to gaze back at her. ‘If 1 can prove to 
pater that she's not what she seems, then maybe he'll let me keep solving mysteries. And maybe he won't make me 
marry someone else. Then things can stay just the way they are.’ 

Flavia snuggled down under her woollen blanket and looked at the doll's little face for a moment. It really was a 
remarkable likeness. “Goodnight, Felix,’ she whispered. *I hope I dream about you tonight.’ 


That night Flavia did dream. But it was not about Felix. 

It was her old nightmare. Dogs were pursuing her through the woods on a steep mountainside. She ran and ran. 
At last she emerged into a clearing and skidded to a halt at the cliff edge. Below her the sea crashed onto jagged 
rocks. No escape that way. 

She turned just in time to see a black-maned lion explode from the woods and launch himself at her. As Flavia 
tried to scream, a muscular man in a loincloth tackled the lion and wrestled it to the ground. Helplessly. Flavia 
watched them struggle, gripping one another with straining muscles and bared teeth, At last the lion lay limp on the 
ground, and the hero turned to face her. He had grey-blue eyes and hair the same colour as the lion's tawny pelt. His 
bulging muscles gleamed with sweat and his brave chest rose and fell as he caught his breath. She knew it was 
Hercules. 

‘Flavia Gemina,” he said, “With my help, you have accomplished the first task. But you must complete eleven 
more, just as I did,” 

“What?” 

“You must complete twelve tasks. Thus will you atone for your offence.’ 

“What offence?’ cried Flavia in her dream. “What have I done wrong?" 

Hercules looked at her and shook his head sadly, “Your crime and mine are the same," he said. 

And then he flew away. 


SCROLL X 





“And then he flew away?’ said Jonathan. 

Flavia nodded solemnly. It was the second day of the Saturnalia and the four friends were sitting on a dining 
couch in her triclinium watching the wall-painter work. He had whitewashed the first wall the day before and now 
he was making sketches with a twig of willow charcoal. 

Jonathan frowned: "And you think the dream was sent by the gods?” 

‘Definitely.’ 

*And in your dream Hercules said you had to atone for some offence? Like a sin?’ 

Flavia nodded again and Jonathan noticed she held the Felix doll in her lap. 


WHAT OFFENCE? Lupus scrawled on his wax tablet. 
‘I’ve been thinking about it,” said Flavia. `I think my crime is the same one that Hercules committed.’ 


“But Aristo is telling us that Hercules killed his family.’ said Nubia, 

“And you obviously haven't killed your family,’ chuckled Jonathan. His smile faded as Flavia nodded. 

‘That’s exactly what I've done." 

Her three friends looked at her wide-eyed. 

‘I told pater 1 would never marry and he said that I was killing my descendants. Don't you see?’ She looked 
round at her friends’ puzzled faces. ‘I’m pater’s last burning coal and if 1 don't marry then I've killed my future 
family!" 

“You're never getting married?” said Jonathan, “Not ever?” 

Flavia looked down at the Felix doll. “No,' she whispered. ‘I love someone I can never have.’ 

‘So Hercules came to you in a dream and said you have to complete twelve tasks. What tasks?" 

Flavia lowered her voice, *I think I know what I have to do. That woman Cartilia has bewitched pater. She wants 
to marry him and get me out of the way. I need to find out why, and 1 need to stop her. Then everything will be the 
way it was and pater will be happy again. | think the twelve tasks will provide the clues I need to stop her.* 

“What are the tasks Hercules had to do?’ asked Nubia. 

“His first task was to kill a huge lion with his bare hands. I haven't killed a lion, but you overpowered one. 
Nubia, and that led us to some clues: Cartilia's nickname is Paula and she's a bit demented. Now let me see if I can 
remember the other tasks. Aristo was teaching us a special way to remember them in order...” 

Lupus raised his hand and eagerly began writing on his wax tablet. 


LION 
HYDRA 


STABLES 
MAN-EATING BIRDS 


“That's right!’ said Flavia. ‘Hercules’ second task was to kill a monster called the hydra, his third was to capture a 
deer sacred to Diana, his fourth was to capture a fierce boar, his fifth was to clean the stables and his sixth was to 
kill the man-eating Stymphalian birds.’ Flavia paused and frowned. 

“Impressive! said Jonathan, looking at Lupus's wax tablet. “Are you using Aristo's method?’ 

Lupus nodded and gave them a smug grin. He had completed the list. 


CRETAN BULL 
MAN-EATING HORSES 
AMAZON'S BELT 

RED CATTLE 

GOLDEN APPLES 
CERBERUS 


Flavia nodded. “That's right. Lupus! Task seven was to capture the Cretan bull, task eight to capture some man- 
eating horses, task nine to get the Amazon’s belt, ten was to capture the red cattle — they were sacred to Juno. His 
last two tasks were to get the golden apples of the Hesperides at the end of the world and to bring Cerberus the 
three-headed dog up from Hades.’ 

Jonathan frowned, “So does that mean you have to kill a hydra and capture a deer and go to the ends of the world 
to fetch some apples?’ 

‘I don't think I have to actually DO the tasks,” said Flavia. ‘Hercules has done them already, But each task will 
give me a clue to help me find the truth about Cartilia.” 

“It sounds a bit crazy to me.” 

‘Maybe,’ said Flavia, “but when I came downstairs this morning the gods gave me another sign as a 
confirmation.’ She pointed to the wall-painter. “Him. Hercules the wall-painter.* 

“He's called Hercules?’ Jonathan raised his eyebrows and grinned. Hercules the wall-painter was a small man 
with round shoulders, a bald head and a weak chin. 

Flavia nodded. 

“When I came downstairs, 1 found him making these sketches and when I asked him what he was going to paint 
he said . . . well, see for yourself.” 

Jonathan looked at the scenes sketched on the white wall. 

‘The first one shows a naked man wrestling a lion,’ said Jonathan, ‘and in the next one the naked man has 
obviously won because now he's wearing the lion skin and . . . Great Jupiter's eyebrows! It's Hercules!” 

Flavia nodded. “Hercules the wall-painter is painting the twelve tasks of Hercules the hero. As signs go, it 
couldn’t be much clearer.’ 

Lupus nodded. 

‘Flavia,’ said Nubia. ‘If you are never having babies, maybe your father should be having babies.” 

“But not with Cartilia.” 

Lupus shrugged at her, as if to ask: Why not? 

‘I just have a feeling.’ She looked round at them. ‘Anyway, I think that each task I complete will give me a clue 
and so by the end of my quest I'll know the truth, Yesterday — with Nubia's help — we beat the lion. Our next clue 
will be something to do with a hydra.” 

‘But hydra is snake-headed dog,” said Nubia. 

“Where will we find one of those?” asked Jonathan. 


Lupus held up his wax-tablet: 


HYDRA FOUNTAIN 


“Of course!’ cried Jonathan. *In the part of town where we used to live, near the Marina Gate, there's a fountain 
called the hydra fountain. And there’s an old lady who sits and spins wool nearby. They call her the Wise Woman of 
Ostia. Is that any good?” 

‘Perfect!’ said Flavia. ‘Absolutely perfect.’ 


Seven spouts of water gushed from seven serpents’ heads at the hydra fountain. They found the old woman sitting 
nearby. on the porch of her house, 

She was a tiny creature in black with a humped back and hands like claws. Her head was down. and patches of 
pink scalp showed through her thin white hair. A mass of grey wool was piled on a stool beside her and sleeping on 
top of it was a cat of the same colour, The old woman was spinning the wool, and Nubia was fascinated to see the 
twist of grey yarn emerge from between her gnarled fingers. 

‘Hello.’ said Flavia politely, “Are you the Wise Woman of Ostia?’ 

The woman looked up at them sharply. 

Nubia stifled a gasp. The old woman had one filmy grey eye and where the other should have been only an 
empty socket. 

"No one is wise.’ Her voice was high and clear, like a child's. “But to some the gods give insight.’ She chuckled. 
‘And others of us have just been around for a very long time.’ 

*But are you the one they call the Wise Woman?’ 

“Some call me Lusca, because I have only one eye. Others call me Anus, because I was born the year Octavian 
was proclaimed Augustus.’ 

Flavia gasped. “But that would make you... .' 

‘More than a hundred years old,” exclaimed Jonathan. 

“Impossible!” snorted Flavia. 

Nubia caught her breath. It was unimaginably rude to contradict a grey-hair. In Nubia’s clan, the children were 
always taught to honour the old. So she stepped forward and clapped her hands together softly, letting her knees 
bend as she did so, 

‘Thank you, Nubia, for showing me respect.’ 

“How did you know her name was Nubia?" gasped Flavia. 

‘I listen. People talk when they come to the hydra fountain here.’ 

“Please,” said Flavia. ‘May we ask you a question?” 

“You may ask. But I may not answer.’ 

Flavia reached for her coin purse. Nubia put a restraining hand on her arm, but Flavia shook it off. *I can pay 
you,’ she said. ‘One denarius.’ 

With a sharp intake of breath, the old woman fixed her single eye on Flavia. "You think you can buy wisdom, 
Flavia Gemina? No! But because Nubia showed respect. I will answer one question." 

‘Thank you,” said Flavia. “Can you please tell us where Cartilia— 

"A question of my own choosing!” said the Wise Woman. 

Chastened, Flavia fell silent. Nubia held her breath and waited for a word of great wisdom. 

*Cartilia Poplicola lives on Orchard Street.’ said the Wise Woman. ‘The house with the sky-blue door. You can't 
miss it: the knocker is in the shape of a club, like the one Hercules used to carry.” The old woman held out a claw- 


like hand. ‘I'll have that bit of silver now.” 


‘The third task of Hercules,’ said Flavia to the others, when they were out of the old woman's earshot, ‘was to 
capture the deer sacred to Diana. And 1 think we know who Diana is, don't we?’ 

Jonathan nodded. *Cartilia’s sister.” 

“We know where she lives,’ said Flavia, stopping in front of the house with the club knocker. “But we can't just 
bang on the door and barge in. We need an excuse to visit. Luckily it's the Saturnalia. We can take Cartilia a gift and 
then they'll invite us in!’ 

“What are we giving her?’ asked Nubia. 

‘I'm not sure. Traditionally on the Saturnalia you give a sigillum — one of those dolls — or silver or candles or 
food... That's it! We'll raid the storeroom.’ 

“While you're doing that,” suggested Jonathan, ‘should Lupus and 1 attempt the fourth task?’ 

“Good idea.” said Flavia. ‘Hercules’ fourth task was to capture the Erymanthean Boar. Now where will we find a 
boar in Ostia?” 

“Maybe we could go hunting?” said Jonathan hopefully. 

Flavia gave him a sharp look. “You're not trying to get out of this, are you, Jonathan?” 

‘Of course not!" 

Lupus snapped his fingers and wrote on his wax tablet; 


BRUTUS 


‘That’s right,’ said Jonathan, “Lupus and I saw a huge boar outside the butcher's shop two days ago, They say he 
caught it himself.’ 

“That sounds promising,’ said Flavia. “Brutus always has the latest gossip. You boys go there while Nubia and I 
take a jar of prunes to Cartilia, We'll meet back at my house at noon. All right?" 

Great," said Jonathan dryly. "A visit to the pork butcher's on the Sabbath. Father will be so pleased.’ 


As Flavia banged the knocker on the sky-blue door, Nubia looked around. The shutters of the shops either side of 
Cartilia’s house were pulled down, but music was coming from a tavern further down the road, and groups of rowdy 
people were spilling onto the street outside it. 

‘These houses are the oldest in Ostia,’ Flavia said to her. ‘Pater told me they were here even before the town wall 
was built.’ 

It was beginning to rain. Nubia shivered and pulled Captain Geminus's old nutmeg-coloured cloak tighter. Flavia 
banged the knocker again and glanced at Nubia, 

“We'll just wait a little longer. The household slaves are probably down the road there at the Peacock Tavern.* 

Sure enough, a moment later they heard the scraping of the bolt and the door swung open. A tall woman with an 
elaborate hairstyle opened the door. Although there was no grey in her hair, Nubia guessed she was over forty. 

“Hello, girls, may I help you?’ she asked. 

‘Is this the house of Quintus Cartilius Poplicola?’ asked Flavia politely, and held out the ceramic jar of prunes. 
“We've come to bring a Saturnalia gift for his daughter Cartilia.’ 

The woman’s face lit up. ‘How kind!’ she said. “Which of my Cartilias do you mean; Diana or Paula?’ 

Nubia and Flavia exchanged a quick glance. “Paula,” said Flavia, 

“She's not here at the moment . . .' The woman tipped her head to one side. “Am I correct in thinking you're 
Captain Geminus's daughter?’ 

“Yes.’ Flavia nodded, ‘My name is Flavia Gemina, and this is my friend Nubia.’ 


‘Then come in! I'm Paula's mother, Vibia.' 

She stood aside with a smile and beckoned the girls in. Nubia smiled back at Cartilia’s mother as they moved 
through the vestibule. The woman’s eyes were warm and kind, and although her complicated hair style was out of 
fashion it was still very impressive. 

“My husband's not here right now,’ said Vibia. ‘He's entertaining his clients at the Forum of the Corporations. 
Both my daughters are out, and of course the slaves are out too, celebrating the festival.’ 

She led them through a bright. chilly atrium into a red-walled tablinum which smelled of cloves and parchment. 
Nubia went straight to the bronze tripod full of glowing coals and warmed her hands over it. 

“Yes,” said Vibia. ‘I feel the cold too. This is my husband’s study, but he won't mind us sitting here.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia, going to an open scroll on the table. “He’s been reading Apollodorus.” 

‘No.’ said Vibia with a smile. ‘I have.’ 

“The story of Diana?’ asked Flavia, scanning the scroll. 

“Yes. Hot spiced wine?’ Vibia gestured towards a silver jug. 

Nubia nodded. 

“Well-watered, thank you,” said Flavia, and added, ‘I’m studying the myth of Hercules at the moment.” 

Vibia's face lit up as she poured the steaming wine into glossy black cups. 

*My father claims Hercules as his ancestor,’ said Vibia. ‘Do please sit.’ She handed them their cups and added, *1 
find Hercules a very complex hero, and not always likeable.’ 

Nubia sniffed the spicy wine and took a sip. It was nice: not too sweet and not too strong. 

‘I'm especially interested in the twelve tasks of Hercules,” said Flavia, 

Vibia nodded. “They say he had twelve but when you count up all his exploits, there were many more.” 

"Were there?” said Flavia with a look of dismay. 

“Roast chestnuts!’ cried Vibia. 

‘Hercules had to roast some chestnuts?’ 

‘No, no. Let me roast you some chestnuts. My middle daughter used to love them but the rest of the family 
doesn't share my passion for them. I bought a basket of them last week and I’ve been waiting for someone to share 
them with.’ She put down her cup. ‘I'll only be a moment.’ 

Vibia went out of the room. As soon as she was gone Flavia stood and wandered round the study, cup in hand. 
lightly touching the objects on the desk and reading the labels on the scrolls in their niches. Nubia looked around. 
too, but she remained in her chair, sipping her wine. The study, like so many in Ostia, had cinnabar red walls and a 
few elegant pieces of furniture. A black and white mosaic floor was mostly hidden by a threadbare eastern carpet. It 
occurred to Nubia that this was the home of someone who had once been wealthy but could not afford to replace 
expensive items. 

Vibia returned with a bowl of chestnuts and a sharp little kitchen knife. 

Flavia glanced over from beside the scroll shelves and said, ‘I see you've got Euripides’ play about Hercules.” 

“Yes,' said Vibia, making an incision in one of the chestnuts and tossing it on the coals. ‘I love plays, and that's a 
particularly good one.” She tossed another chestnut on the embers and smiled. ‘It does please me to meet a girl who 
is literate,’ she said. ‘I've tried to teach my three daughters the classics.’ 

“Hello, mater!" 

Nubia turned her head to see a slim boy of about sixteen enter the study. He wore a short red tunic. In one hand 
he held a bow and in the other a brace of long-beaked woodcock. 

‘Hello, dear,’ said Vibia guardedly. 

The boy slung the dead birds onto the desk and turned his long-lashed eyes on the girls. Nubia stared. She had 


never seen such a pretty boy. He had full lips and his tanned cheeks were smooth as marble. His short hair was 
brown and feathery, the same colour as the birds’ breasts, 

Flavia was staring too, at the boy's chest, and suddenly Nubia realised why. 

‘Girls,’ said Vibia, with a sigh, “I'd like you to meet my youngest daughter Cartilia, whom we call Diana.’ 
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i Great Neptune's beard!’ breathed Flavia. “You have short hair!" 

She had never seen short hair on a freeborn girl before. She had read about it, knew that women often shaved 
their heads in extreme cases of grief or mourning, but to see a highborn girl with her head uncovered and a slave's 
haircut was shocking. 

“Who did it to you?’ she blurted out. 

Diana turned her large brown eyes on Flavia and lifted her chin a fraction. ‘I did it to myself last month,” she 
said. “1 hate men and I never want to marry. I want to be like Diana, the virgin huntress.” 

Vibia smiled apologetically. ‘My daughter has radical beliefs,’ she said. “Spiced wine, dear?” 

‘No, thank you mater, I’m just off to the tavern to meet my friends. Then I’m going hunting again.’ 

‘Dressed in that short little tunic?’ said Vibia. 

‘Yes, mater,” said Diana coolly. “Dressed in this short little tunic.’ 


“Any luck?” asked Flavia as she tipped the roast chestnuts out of their papyrus cone onto the couch. 

Jonathan took a chestnut and shook his head. ‘Sorry,’ he said. ‘We just stood around for an hour listening to all 
the men tell their wild boar stories." 

Flavia peeled a chestnut. ‘] guess we need to find another boar.’ 

It was noon and once again the four friends were sitting on one of the couches of her triclinium watching 
Hercules the wall-painter. A brazier glowing in the centre of the room did little to warm the cold air. 

*He's very good,’ whispered Jonathan, nodding at the little man, who had his back to them. 

Lupus nodded enthusiastically. 

Hercules was dabbing his brush rapidly on the damp wall, applying the colour before the plaster dried. He was 
painting the fourth task of Hercules. In this task, the hero was shown carrying a boar over his shoulders. 

“Why is Hercules having no clothes?’ asked Nubia. “Isn't he cold?’ 

‘That shows he's a hero,” explained Flavia. ‘A hero is someone who is half mortal and half divine. Remember? 
Hercules was the son of Jupiter.’ 

*Yum,' said Jonathan. “These chestnuts are delicious! Did you have any luck this morning?" 

Flavia nodded, “We met Cartilia’s younger sister Diana. She dresses like a boy and she has short hair!” 

Lupus pointed at Nubia’s head and raised his eyebrows. 

“Yes, I know Nubia has short hair, but she used to be a slave and anyway it looks right on Nubia. Diana looked 
very strange.” 

Jonathan shelled another chestnut. “Does she look like a really pretty boy?" 

“Exactly.” 

‘Then 1 think I’ve seen her hunting in the woods once or twice. In Diana’s Grove.’ 

‘That'll be her,’ said Flavia. “I'd love to know her story!" 


Nubia sighed with pleasure. 

She and Flavia had lingered in the pink marble sudatorium of the Baths of Atalanta for nearly an hour. Now she 
was standing over a drain with three leaf-shaped holes and scraping her skin with a bronze strigil. 

At first she had found it strange — almost uncomfortable — scraping the oil-softened dead skin from her body, but 
now she hated to go more than a day or two without scraping down. With satisfaction, she watched the grey sludge 
drip from the strigil into the drain. In a minute she and Flavia would visit the cold plunge to wash off the residue, 
followed by a brisk rubdown with a towel. But first they always scraped each other's backs. 

“Ready, Nubia?’ 

Nubia nodded and handed Flavia her strigil. Then she turned her back. Flavia had always done Nubia first, since 
the first day she had demonstrated how to use the strigil. In a moment, Nubia would return the favour. But for now 
she closed her eyes and enjoyed the sensation of having her back gently scraped. 

Once again, Nubia sighed with pleasure. 

Behind her Flavia laughed. ‘They say Romans love wine, the pleasure of Venus, and the baths, but you just love 
the baths!" 

Nubia nodded happily, In the last month, she had learned the names of each of Ostia's twelve public baths. And 
over lunch she had remembered that one of them was called after the heroine who killed a foaming boar. 

“This was a brilliant idea of yours to come to the Baths of Atalanta," said Flavia, ‘I've never been here before. 
They’re so luxurious...” 

Located near the Marina Gate, the Baths of Atalanta were exclusively for women. All the frescoes and mosaics 
showed Atalanta beating men at various tasks. On the wall of the frigidarium, a frescoed Atalanta ran a race far 
ahead of her gasping male competitors. On the domed ceiling of the caldarium she smugly watched her father 
execute the suitors who had failed to win her hand in marriage. And here in the tepidarium — right at Nubia's feet — a 
black and white mosaic Atalanta speared a big, hairy boar while her male companions lay impotently around her. 

Not only were the baths beautiful but so were the women who frequented them. Two exceptionally pretty 
women were oiling each other nearby. On the wall behind them was a fresco of Atalanta kissing Hippomenes, the 
youth who'd finally won her heart. It reminded Nubia of what she'd seen in the woods and she wondered again 
whether she should tell Flavia she had seen Aristo kissing a mysterious woman. But she found the words wouldn't 
come. 

Behind her, Flavia stopped scraping. 

“What?” Nubia turned her head. 

‘Shhh!’ hissed Flavia, and put her mouth right in Nubia's ear, “Listen to them.’ 

‘Glycera only married him for his money,’ the redhead was saying. ‘She's already buried three husbands.’ 

‘I don’t know how she does it,’ said the blonde. *Glycera's not half as pretty as you are. | simply don't see the 
attraction.” 

‘They say,’ murmured the first woman, and Nubia had to strain to hear her words, ‘they say she's a witch, that 
she enchanted him.’ 

“That would explain a lot.’ said the blonde in a less cautious tone of voice. “She uses one potion to win them and 
another to kill them off!’ 

“And then,” said her friend, ‘she collects the legacy!" 
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“And then." said Jonathan, ‘after he stopped screaming, he burst into tears. Imagine: a big old gladiator crying like 
a baby,’ 

The four friends were having a conference at Jonathan's house before resuming their investigations. 

“What was your father doing to him?’ Flavia asked Jonathan. *Amputating a limb?” 

He shook his head. ‘Just burning off a little mole. The gladiator said it spoiled his looks.’ Jonathan snorted as he 
spread some soft cheese on the flat bread. “And I’m telling you: that brute is not pretty. 

Flavia's eyes opened wide, ‘Is he a famous gladiator? It wasn’t Rodan, was it?’ 

‘Taurus,’ said Jonathan. “He's called Taurus. He's here in Ostia, visiting his mother for the holidays.” 

“Wait!” cried Flavia. ‘His name isn't Taurus, is it?’ 

‘That’s what I just said.” 

“He's the one they call the Cretan Bull!’ 

Jonathan stared at her. ‘That’s a coincidence.’ 

“What coincidence?’ asked Nubia. 

‘Hercules’ seventh labour was to capture the Cretan bull,’ said Flavia, her grey eyes bright. ‘And Jonathan's 
father just treated a famous gladiator called the Cretan Bull!’ 

Lupus whistled softly. 

Jonathan scratched his curly head. ‘Did you find out anything this afternoon?’ 

“Yes. Nubia had the brilliant idea of going to the Baths of Atalanta and we overheard someone talking about a 
woman who marries men and then poisons them to inherit their wealth.’ 

“You don’t think they were talking about Cartilia, do you?" asked Jonathan. 

“No. The woman they were talking about was called Glycera and she was on her fourth husband. But apparently 
it’s quite common. Women marry rich men, then kill them off. Or vice versa.’ 

Lupus wrote something on his wax tablet. 


BUT YOUR FATHER ISN'T RICH 


‘I know,’ said Flavia. “But just between us, he's trying to give the impression we are. Maybe Cartilia thinks he's rich 
and wants to marry him for his money and then kill him off.” 

‘Whoa!’ said Jonathan. "You think Cartilia’s only after your father’s money? And that she's going to murder him 
for his inheritance?’ 

Flavia nodded. "But I admit we need more proof. We've got to continue our investigations. We've completed the 
first four tasks: the lion, the hydra, the deer, and the boar. Hercules’ fifth labour was to clean the stables.’ 

“Stables?” said Nubia, her eyes lighting up. 

*Yes,' said Flavia, “King Augeus had some stables. The fifth task of Hercules was to clean them out, because 
nobody had bothered for ten years.” 


Lupus grimaced and held his nose. 

Flavia giggled, “Exactly. The poor horses were up to their noses in it,’ 

Jonathan grinned. ‘Can I tell Nubia how he completed the task?" 

“Of course.” 

“Hercules wasn't just strong,” said Jonathan, turning to Nubia. ‘He was clever, too. In the hills above the stables 
was a stream. Hercules put a huge boulder in the stream and diverted the water down the hillside. Then he opened 
the front doors and the back doors of the stables. The water swept through and washed all the dung away!" 

‘Clever,’ said Nubia. 

‘Shouldn't we investigate Taurus the Cretan Bull before we go round the stables?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘No,’ said Flavia. *I think we should complete the tasks in order. Capturing the Cretan bull was Hercules’ 
seventh task. We still haven't completed five and six.” 

‘So we have to go and clean some stables this afternoon?’ Jonathan raised an eyebrow. 

‘Hopefully we won't have to clean them, just visit them,’ said Flavia. She sucked a strand of her light brown hair 
thoughtfully, ‘There are two stables in Ostia. Any idea which one has the most dung?’ 

They all looked at Lupus. 

He gave them his bug-eyed "What?" expression, then snapped his fingers and nodded. 

‘I knew Lupus would have the answer,’ laughed Flavia. They leaned in to watch him write: 


HEAD SLAVE AT 
LAURENTUM GATE STABLES 
IS CALLED FIMUS 


Flavia laughed again. “That's it then. Shall we go?" 

“Wait,” said Jonathan. “The sixth task of Hercules was to kill the Stymphalian birds, wasn’t it?’ 

Correct,” said Flavia. 

‘Well,’ said Jonathan, nudging Lupus. ‘Apparently the ostrich was spotted in the woods this morning. Aristo 
invited Lupus and me to go hunting with him this afternoon. The magistrate declared all the escaped animals fair 
game, so Aristo and some friends are going to try to catch it.” 

“Perfect! That's my Stymphalian bird! You two don't mind going. do you?’ 

‘Do we mind hunting instead of trailing around the stables after you?” 

Jonathan and Lupus glanced at each other. 

‘Not at all,’ said Jonathan with a grin. 


“There's definitely something strange about those Poplicola girls,” said Fimus the stable-slave. He was a pot-bellied 
man with a blotched face and infected eyes. 

Nubia averted her eyes from his unpleasant face and inhaled. The Laurentum Gate stables smelled nice — a 
mixture of hay and horses and dung. It was warm, here, too. Nubia knew that whenever Flavia’s father or uncle 
needed to hire a horse, this was where they came. 

“What's strange about the Poplicola girls?" asked Flavia. 

A chestnut-coloured mare put her head over one of the stall doors and nickered softly. Nubia moved over to the 
stall and let the mare sniff her hand. 

“The Poplicola women all ride,’ Fimus said. ‘It’s not often you see a woman on horseback. Barbaric, if you ask 


` 


me. 
Nubia stroked the mare’s nose. She didn’t think there was anything strange about a woman riding a horse. All 


the women in her clan could ride a horse as well as a camel. 


‘Also,’ said Fimus, ‘one of them’s just gone and cut off all her hair.” 

“Diana,” said Flavia. 

‘Is that her name?” Fimus frowned. ‘I thought it was something else.’ 

‘Diana's just her nickname,’ said Flavia. ‘She and her sisters are all called Cartilia,’ 

‘Oh,’ said the slave. "Well, anyway. the women in that family aren't quite right, if you ask me. Their mother 
rides too,’ 

“Vibia? said Flavia. 

‘That’s her.’ 

‘Can you tell us anything else about that family?” 

*Paula! That's her name. She's the strange one. She came in here last week, asking about that gladiator.’ 

“Who? Taurus the Cretan Bull?" 

‘That’s him. He's spending the holidays here in Ostia.’ 

‘I know. And Paula asked where he lived?" 

“No,” said Fimus, scratching his belly. “That's the strange thing. She asked which baths he usually went to." 


Aristo's friend Lysander was a short dark Greek employed by the corporation of grain measurers as a scribe and 
accountant. But today he had put aside his abacus and wax tablets to enjoy a day of hunting. 

‘Can you boys make a lot of noise?’ he asked Jonathan and Lupus. ‘All the slaves are on holiday and we need 
some beaters.’ 

*Of course,” said Jonathan. Lupus nodded vigorously and started howling. 

‘Not yet!’ Lysander rolled his eyes. “We have to set up the net first." 

They were standing near the tomb of Avita Procula near the Grove of Diana. The afternoon was cold but the 
wind had died and a high cloud cover gave the world an unreal, pearly glow. 

*Let’s go then,” said Aristo, 

“We're just waiting for one more person,” said Lysander, flushing. 

Aristo gave Lysander a sharp look. ‘Don’t tell me you've invited her!” 

‘I'm sorry, Aristo. But she asked to come. And you know how I feel about her . , ." 

‘By the gods, Lysander! Now she's going to think I—' 

“Shhh!” Lysander hissed. ‘Here she comes.” 

Lupus heard Aristo curse under his breath and he saw Jonathan's eyes open wide. He turned to see a boy striding 
confidently towards them from the direction of the Laurentum Gate. He wore a red tunic and red leather boots. A 
short cloak of moss-green wool was slung over his shoulders and in his right hand he carried a hunting javelin. 

Lupus frowned and as the boy drew nearer he saw it was not a boy at all, but a girl with unnaturally short hair, 

Jonathan bent his head and whispered in Lupus's ear, ‘Diana.’ 

Lupus nodded. And stared. Jonathan had called her pretty, Nobody had said she was beautiful. 
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i Im afraid I can’t let you girls in,’ said Oleosus, the door-slave at the Forum Baths. ‘Men only today . . .' He was a 
loose-limbed youth with floppy black hair and heavy-lidded brown eyes. 

“But we just saw two women come in,” protested Flavia. ‘One of them was wearing a pink mantle and the other 
was holding a waxed parasol,’ 

‘Oh, them.’ Oleosus gave them a lazy smile. “The senator's daughters. They've just come to watch Taurus 
training. And for some of his scrapings.’ 

“For some what?" 

‘Some of his scrapings. After he’s worked up a sweat, his slave scrapes him down. Then he puts the ,..er... 
mixture in cheap little bottles and sells it to the ladies, They pay a gold coin per bottle.’ 

‘What?’ Flavia's jaw dropped. ‘Why? 

He winked, “They say if you mix a little in someone's food—’ 

“In their food?" 

He nodded. “Mix a little in someone’s food and he'll become very passionate and desire you.’ 

‘A love potion!’ Flavia breathed. 

She and Nubia glanced at each other. 

“Does it work?’ Flavia asked him. 

Oleosus shrugged. ‘It works for Taurus. They say he just bought his mother a nice little farm with the money 
he's made from his scrapings.” 

“And respectable women buy the scrapings?’ 

"All sorts of women buy it.” 

‘I don't suppose you remember any of their names?’ Flavia toyed with the pouch tied to her belt, so that the 
coins clinked softly. *A woman named Cartilia Poplicola, for example?" 

He frowned. 

‘A little taller than me?’ prompted Flavia. ‘About twenty-five? Pretty in a cold sort of way? Calls herself Paula?" 

His face relaxed into a smile. ‘Oh, Paula!" he said. ‘She came round as soon as he arrived in town. Bought a jar 
last week and another one yesterday!’ 


As they set up the net, Lupus couldn’t stop looking at Diana. 

He noticed that Lysander was watching her, too. and saw a wounded look in his eyes. Glancing back at Diana, 
Lupus saw the reason. She had bent down to whisper something in Aristo’s ear. Her fingers, resting lightly on the 
back of his neck, toyed with his curls in a gesture of startling intimacy. 

Aristo, intent on anchoring the net to the ground, did not even raise his eyes to look at her, Lupus saw his jaw 
clench and suddenly he realised what was happening. 

Lysander loved Diana, but she loved Aristo. And it was obvious that Aristo despised her. Lupus snorted as he 
tied one of the red feathers to the edge of the net: Cupid the love god was such a mischief-maker, 


‘So, Diana," said Jonathan, “you're Paula's sister.’ 

“What?” Diana scowled at him, then stood up. 

‘Cartilia Paula is your sister,’ repeated Jonathan. 

Diana nodded curtly and moved forward to inspect one of the fastenings on the net. 

‘Is she nice?” 

Diana pouted. “No. She's a greedy old witch.’ 

“Oh. Sorry to upset you.’ 

*Don't mention her and I won't be upset.’ 

“Right then,’ Jonathan whistled a little tune. then gave Lupus a significant look. 

When the net was securely fixed between some trees, and its edge marked with red feathers, the five of them 
moved quietly back through the grove, scanning the soft ground for any sign of their prey. 

Lupus pretended to look for ostrich tracks, too, but he was really watching Diana out of the corner of his eye. 
His alertness paid off. When they were almost out of the grove, Lysander knelt to examine something near a tiny 
stream. 

‘Here,’ said Lysander, pointing at the mud. ‘That’s the footprint of an ostrich.’ 

As they all gathered round to look, Lupus saw Diana slip something into Aristo’s belt. A piece of papyrus. 

‘It's fresh!” said Jonathan. 

As they all peered down at it, Lupus saw Aristo's hand close over the note. 

‘This must be where the creature comes to drink,’ said Lysander, standing up again and looking round. ‘I think 
the bird was here this morning and he may well return tomorrow.’ He glanced up at the sky. ‘It’s getting late. 1 
suggest we make an early start tomorrow — maybe bring some dogs. We'll start over there at the edge of the grove 
and beat towards the net. Agreed?’ 

The others nodded. 

‘Can you boys bring something noisy? Castanets, rattles, tambourines? There are only a few of us so we'll have 
to make a lot of noise.’ 

As they walked back towards the town walls, Lupus saw Aristo unfold the scrap of papyrus that Diana had 
slipped him. Aristo scanned the note, then crushed it into a ball and let it drop to the muddy ground. 

‘So we'll meet tomorrow just past dawn?’ said Diana a few minutes later. They stood at the fork in the road. 
Diana was looking at Aristo but it was Lysander who replied. 

“That's right,” he said, *At the tomb of Avita Procula. Same place we met today.” Lysander nodded towards the 
Laurentum Gate, ‘Are you going home now, Diana? Shall I walk with you?” 

‘No,’ said Diana over her shoulder. ‘I’m going to make an offering to the goddess and ask her to give me success 
in the hunt.’ 

I think I know what you're hunting. thought Lupus. 

And later, back in his room, when he smoothed out her papyrus note, he saw that his suspicion had been correct. 


‘Scrapings,' said Flavia to Jonathan. The door-slave at the Forum Baths told us that if you mix some of a gladiator's 
sweaty scrapings in someone's food then that person will fall in love with you.’ 

“Ewww,' said Jonathan and then frowned. "But how can you be sure the person falls in love with you? I mean, 
wouldn't he fall in love with the gladiator? Or the first person he sees? Because that never works. At least not in the 
plays...” 

‘No,’ said Flavia. “Before you put it in their food you say a kind of prayer over the mixture. To Venus. And then 
— here’s the really disgusting bit — you spit in it. Or put some of your other bodily fluids in.’ 

‘And again | say: ewww." Jonathan shuddered. He was at Flavia's house, leaning against the warm kitchen wall 


and watching the girls prepare dinner, Nubia was stirring a pot of stew and Flavia was cutting up some firm white 
mushrooms, When she reached for another handful Jonathan grabbed some slices from the chopping board. They 
were delicious. 

“Apparently.” said Flavia. “when the person eats the food with the potion in it, they have a gladiator's passion for 
whoever spat in the potion. And that's why Cartilia wanted the gladiator's scrapings. She has obviously bewitched 
pater! I told Nubia the first day I saw her. I said: “I'll bet she’s bewitched pater.” Didn't I, Nubia?" 

“Yes,' said Nubia and continued to stir the stew. 

Jonathan popped a slice of mushroom in his mouth. ‘And the slave at the baths said she bought some of Taurus’s 
scrapings?” 

Flavia nodded, “Twice. About a week ago and yesterday,’ 

She slapped Jonathan's hand as it crept forward to take another mushroom. 

‘So you think she's already put some of this disgusting love potion in your father’s food?" he asked. 

‘Yes. They saw each other a few days ago at Cordius's house. I think she must have done it then. Maybe mixed it 
in his spiced wine or something. Remember I told you he seemed different? That morning we ran away from the 
ostrich?" 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. 

Flavia pushed the mushroom slices to one side of the chopping board and removed some leeks from the bowl of 
salted water, 

‘Speaking of ostriches,” she said, as she began to slice the leeks, ‘how did you get on today? Any luck?" 

‘No.’ said Jonathan. ‘The ostrich wasn’t in the woods. But we saw a fresh footprint and we've set a trap for it. A 
big net with red feathers at the edges. Lysander says the animals avoid the feathers and run straight into the centre of 
the net. Tomorrow we'll beat the woods and drive the ostrich into it. If he’s there, that is." 

‘I meant did you get any more information about Cartilia?’ 

‘Actually we did. Cartilia's sister was helping us set up the net.’ 

Flavia stopped slicing, ‘Diana was hunting with you?’ 

Jonathan nodded. *And she called Cartilia a greedy old witch.’ 

‘I knew it!" said Flavia, putting down her knife. "What else did she say?" 

‘Nothing. She went all pouty when I mentioned Cartilia.’ 

‘Do you think you can milk her for more information?’ 

‘I don't know,” said Jonathan. ‘She doesn't like talking about her sister.’ Seeing the expression on Flavia's face, 
he added: “Lupus and I are going hunting with them tomorrow at dawn. We'll try to get more information then." 

‘Good!’ Flavia resumed her chopping. “Where did you say Lupus was?" 

‘Running an errand for father. He volunteered to go into town and deliver some ointment to one of father’s 
patients. He shouldn't be long.” 

Lupus hid behind a column and waited until the group of drunken revellers had passed by on their way home 
from the tavern. Then he looked at the scrap of papyrus again. He was glad he had learned how to read. Only a few 
months ago the black marks would have meant nothing to him. Now they made his heart pound with excitement. 


MEET ME BEHIND THE SHRINE OF THE CROSSROADS AT DUSK. WE MUST TALK. FROM CARTILIA. 


Lupus could barely see the letters in the fading light. Soon it would be dark. He had delivered the doctor’s medicine 
and now he was waiting to see whether Aristo would meet Diana at the shrine. 

Ostia’s main street was almost deserted now. Only one or two drunken slaves wandered about, trying to 
remember where they lived. Lupus pressed his back to the column as a pair of vigiles strolled past. Both held 


torches. One had a large water skin slung over his back, the other carried a thick hemp mat rolled up on his 
shoulders. Lupus knew their job was to patrol the town to prevent crime and especially fire, a particular danger 
during the winter when braziers, oil-lamps and torches burned in every home. 

The men passed by without seeing him and Lupus felt a slow smile spread across his face. He had missed the 
excitement of the hunt. Of becoming invisible. Of watching people who thought they were alone, 

After the vigiles turned the corner, Lupus ran silently along the murky colonnade until he reached the end. Then, 
like a shadow, he quickly descended the three steps and slipped through the forum. Crouching low, he moved 
towards the shrine of the crossroads, glad of his silent new boots. 

The thickening purple gloom of dusk blanketed the town now. He could see a single yellow lamp flickering 
somewhere inside the shrine and the black silhouettes of two cypress trees rising up behind it. Somewhere a 
blackbird uttered its warning cry in the cold air. He could smell the winter smell of wood smoke. 

As he started to make his way to the back of the marble shrine, he tripped on something and fell onto the damp 
ground. 

He could barely make out the dark form lying beside the shrine. 

Tentatively, Lupus reached out and touched it. 

It was the body of a man. 
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His heart pounding, Lupus recoiled from the body. It was still warm. 

The body groaned. 

He was still alive! 

Then Lupus caught the rancid odour of vomit and he turned away with mixed relief and disgust. It was only a 
reveller who had passed out after drinking too much spiced wine. 

He stood up again and his fingertips on the cold marble wall guided him around the back of the shrine. He 
sensed rather than saw the two trees ahead of him. 

Suddenly, in the darkness, he heard a woman's voice, low and urgent. 

‘Aristo?’ said the voice. “Aristo. is that you?” 

Lupus pressed himself against the trunk of one of the trees and held his breath. 

‘Aristo?’ repeated the voice. 

Lupus’s heart was pounding so loudly he was sure she must be able to hear it. The crunch of her foot on a twig 
alerted him and he moved round the trunk, keeping it between them. 

‘Aristo? Stop playing games with me...” 

Silence. 

‘I know you're there. I can hear you breathing.’ 

Lupus tipped his head back and closed his eyes, listening with all his might: ready to move one way if she 
moved the other. 

“Why are you doing this to me? Why are you torturing me? Aristo, I love you. 1 love you so much. . .” 

From the road a flicker of lamplight and the crunch of military boots on paving stones. Another pair of vigiles 
were approaching. 

Lupus heard the woman curse softly and move away. 

After a moment he heard a man’s deep voice. “Hey, miss. You shouldn't be out after dark. This is a favourite 
hiding place for robbers.’ 

‘Can we escort you home?’ said the other watchman. 

“Yes... yes please!’ Her voice was trembling. 

It was easy to follow her after that. The flickering torches lit the three figures as they moved down the centre of 
the road: the woman between the two big watchmen. 

Once she turned to look back, but Lupus quickly pressed himself into the inky black shadows of a shop-front. 

Presently, as he had expected, they stopped in front of Cartilia’s house. He heard the brass knocker resound and 
saw a path of light pour out from within as the door opened almost immediately. There were relieved voices and the 
woman stepped inside. 

Lupus was almost certain the woman had been Diana. But he was not positive: she had worn a long cloak, and a 
hood which covered her face. 


Nubia held her hands over the glowing coals and rubbed them together. It was just before dawn on the third day of 
the Saturnalia. The dogs were snuffling in the dark garden, eager to be off for the hunt. The four friends stood in the 
kitchen, warming themselves by the hearth while Lupus and Jonathan waited for Aristo to come out of the latrine. 
Captain Geminus and the slaves were still asleep. 

“You're sure Aristo was here yesterday at dusk?’ Jonathan whispered. 

Flavia nodded. ‘He came in right after you left. He'd caught some rabbits and we put them in the stew. Why do 
you ask?" 

Jonathan lowered his voice even more: “Yesterday, while we were setting up the net, Lupus saw Diana slip 
Aristo a note. She wanted him to meet her at the shrine of the crossroads. She came to the shrine but he never 
appeared.’ 

“Why did she want to meet him in such a strange place at such a strange time?’ 

“We think she’s in love with him," said Jonathan. 

Nubia felt a strange sensation in the pit of her stomach. 

*Cartilia’s sister loves Aristo?’ Flavia's eyes opened wide. 

Lupus nodded emphatically and wrote on his tablet. 


LYSANDER LOVES DIANA. 
DIANA LOVES ARISTO. 
BUT ARISTO DOESN'T LIKE DIANA. 


“Who is Lysander?’ asked Nubia. 

“He's Aristo's Greek friend,” said Jonathan. “Short. Dark. They often hunt together.” 

“It's the classic love triangle,” said Flavia, nodding wisely. 

“Why triangle?’ asked Jonathan, 

“Well, A loves B and B loves C. It’s a triangle.” 

“No it’s not,’ said Jonathan. ‘It’s a V. IFC loves A, then it’s a triangle.’ 

“Good point.” Flavia turned to Lupus. ‘How did you know what Diana’s note said?’ she asked him. 

Lupus presented the scrap of papyrus with a flourish. 

Flavia grabbed the note and held it close to the red hearth-coals so she could read it. Nubia peered over her 
shoulder. 

“But it’s signed Cartilia.* Flavia frowned and straightened up. “Are you sure it was Diana who came to the 
shrine?’ 

Lupus looked at her. Then he shrugged. 

SHE WAS WEARING LONG CLOAK he wrote on his tablet. 

‘Grey cloak with hood?’ whispered Nubia. 

Lupus nodded and gave her his bug-eyed look. 

‘How did you know what she was wearing?" asked Flavia. 

They all looked at Nubia. 

She took a breath, “Two days after Miriam's betrothal .. .” 

‘The first day of the Saturnalia?’ asked Flavia. 

Nubia nodded. "On that afternoon when I take the dogs in woods, behold! I see Aristo and woman in cloak.” 

“What were they doing?’ asked Jonathan. 

Nubia felt her face grow hot. ‘Kissing. Very kissing.’ 

“Great Juno's peacock,’ whispered Flavia. "Why didn't you tell us this before’?’ 


Nubia hung her head, She herself wasn't sure why she hadn't mentioned it, 

“It doesn't matter,” said Flavia. “But who was she? Did you see her face?’ 

Nubia shook her head and looked up at Flavia. “No. I did not see her face. She was wearing cloak. Grey cloak 
with hood,’ 
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í Miaresting horses,” said Flavia. “Where will we find man-eating horses in Ostia?’ 

‘Stables?’ suggested Nubia. 

*1 suppose we could try the Laurentum Gate stables again. Or the other ones: the Cart Drivers’ stables . . .' 
Flavia's voice trailed off, 

It was an hour past dawn. The boys and Aristo had gone off to hunt their ostrich and once again the two girls 
were sitting on a dust-sheet covered couch in the dining room. They were sipping milky spiced wine and watching 
Hercules prepare the last wall. He was using a wide brush to cover the old mustard-yellow plaster with a thin coat of 
lime mixed with plaster. When this dried it would make a brilliant base for the new images, 

‘We need to find mad horses,’ said Flavia. ‘Or maybe someone called Diomedes. That was the name of their 
master. He used to feed chopped-up people to his horses. That’s what drove his horses mad. So Hercules completed 
the labour by killing Diomedes and feeding him to his own horses, Then they were so full and sleepy that Hercules 
was easily able to capture them.” 

‘In baths?” said Nubia hopefully. ‘Maybe mosaics of man-eating horses in baths." 

‘I don’t know of any," said Flavia. 

‘There's a retired legionary named Diomedes,” said Hercules the wall-painter. “New in town. Belongs to one of 
those new religions." 

“What?” cried Flavia. ‘What did you just say?” It was the first time she had heard him speak. 

Hercules turned to look at them. His watery eyes twinkled and his rubbery mouth curved in a smile. 

‘Diomedes,’ he said in a squeaky voice. ‘He's a retired soldier and he's the priest of a new cult. They worship a 
young god who was born near the end of December. Once a week his followers gather to share bread and wine, in 
order to remember the last supper he ate before he ascended to a higher plane." 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia. ‘Diomedes must be a Christian, They worship a shepherd named Jesus. They call him the 
Christ or Messiah." 

‘No,’ said Hercules, dipping his brush in the whitewash mixture, ‘Diomedes certainly isn't a Christian; I would 
know. The name of his god is something else. Starts with M . . . Menecrates? Marsyas? Mithras? That's it. Diomedes 
is a priest of Mithras. He lives not far from here, in a house just off Fuller’s Street. I often pass that way. I see them 
gathering to observe their special meal on Sunday mornings.” 

“But it’s Sunday morning now!" 

“Yes it is,’ said Hercules. ‘If you hurry, you might catch them .. .” 


‘My dear boys,” said Lysander, “What are you doing with bows and arrows? You know we're using the net today. 
And I've got my hunting-spear.' 

‘Oh leave them alone,’ said Aristo. “We may never catch this ostrich and at least they might bring home a rabbit 
or two." 

“Very well,’ Lysander sighed. *You boys need to move slowly towards the net. Let the dogs bark and make as 


much noise as you can. Can you count as high as three hundred?’ 

Lupus nodded. Nipur was tugging at his lead, but Lupus was strong enough to hold him. Jonathan was in charge 
of Tigris and Aristo held Scuto. The three dogs were wheezing with eagerness to be off. 

‘Good,’ said Lysander. ‘Don't start beating till you've reached three hundred. That will give me time to take up 
position by the net.’ 

“What? said Jonathan. ‘You're going to sit by the net while the rest of us do all the work?" 

“That's the way it works,’ said Lysander with a grin. ‘Diana. Would you like to join me?’ 

“Why don't you stay with the boys?’ Diana said to Lysander. “Aristo and I can wait by the net.’ 

Lysander's grin faded and Aristo looked up sharply. 

‘Er... no,” he said. ‘I'm the boys’ tutor. It’s my job to protect them. I'll stay with them. Diana, you wait by the 
net with Lysander.’ 

Diana turned wounded brown eyes on Aristo. For a moment their gazes locked. Aristo looked away first, guiltily 
it seemed to Lupus. 

Diana turned on her heel. ‘Come on then, Lysander!" she snapped over her shoulder, ‘Let's go.’ 


Diomedes, priest of Mithras, stood in his open doorway and gazed down at Flavia. Although he was quite an old 
man — in his early fifties — he was still lean and muscular, 

‘Cartilia Poplicola,’ she repeated. The stench of urine from the nearby fullers was so strong that Flavia had to 
breathe through her mouth. 

Diomedes snorted. ‘Don't mention that woman to me! Her husband Caldus was one of our new initiates. But 
he’s not with us any more.’ Diomedes shook his head angrily. *And it's her fault,’ he muttered. 

Flavia's eyes opened wide. ‘It was her fault?’ 

“That's what I was told.’ He frowned. ‘I’m sorry,’ he said. “What did you say your name was?" 

‘Flavia Gemina, daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain.” 

“I don't know the name. Is he one of our followers?” 

‘No, I just— 

“Young lady. 1 am very busy today. I thought you were bringing a message from one of our members. That's why 
l opened the door to you. May I ask you to come back later?’ 

“That's all right,’ said Flavia politely. ‘I won't bother you again. Thank you very much, You've just told me what 
I needed to know." 


Jonathan shook his tambourine with one hand and gripped Tigris’s lead in the other. They were moving slowly 
through the pine grove making as much noise as possible. Over on his right, Lupus was beating his goatskin drum. 

‘Steady, Tigris!’ called Jonathan, feeling the tug on the lead. “We want to take it slowly, Give the big bird time to 
hear us coming...” 

He glanced at Aristo, just visible through the trees on his left. Aristo held Scuto's taut lead and occasionally he 
clattered some castanets. 

Jonathan looked up. It was morning now, with a high clear sky which would deepen to blue as the day 
progressed. He sucked in a lungful of air, as cold and intoxicating as the snow-chilled wine he had tasted once at a 
rich man’s house. It was good to be out in the woods hunting with his friends and the dogs. 

Hunting helped him forget the worries that were as constant as the throbbing of the brand on his left arm. 

Worries about how he and his father would cope when Miriam was married and living in Laurentum. Worries 
about Lupus, who occasionally still disappeared without a word. Worries about Aristo, who seemed so distracted 
lately. Worries about Flavia, who was becoming exactly what she had sworn not to become: a tyrant. 


And the biggest worry of all, the subject that was always there, drawing his thoughts towards Rome . . . 

“Jonathan! Look out!" 

Aristo’s voice clear across the glade and a crashing from the thicket ahead and there was the ostrich. The bird 
seemed confused by the din and in spite of Tigris's hysterical barking it took a flapping step towards Jonathan. 

Jonathan lifted his tambourine and gave it a shake. ‘Go the other way, you stupid ostrich,” he muttered. The other 
way! Towards the net!" 

But the ostrich didn't understand Latin. 

It charged straight at him. 
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J onathan reacted by instinct. He dropped the tambourine and Tigris’s lead. In one fluid motion he lifted the bow 
from across his body with his left hand and plucked an arrow from his quiver with the right. There was no need to 
take careful aim. The enormous flapping bird was almost upon him. 

Jonathan fired straight into its chest and then threw himself out of the way. 

The ostrich’s forward momentum carried it past and Jonathan lifted himself — gasping — on one muddy elbow. 
He was just in time to see the creature swerve towards Aristo, who threw his javelin. 

The bird flapped, staggered, then veered again to receive a second arrow — this one in the neck — from Lupus’s 
bow. Now the dogs were upon it and Jonathan was almost sorry as he watched them bring the bird heavily to the 
ground. 

‘Get the dogs away.’ cried Aristo. “The feathers are worth a fortune!’ 

Jonathan had trained the puppies well; they obeyed his command immediately and quickly backed away, But 
Scuto wanted to play with the giant thrashing bird. Suddenly one of the ostrich’s powerful legs caught Flavia’s dog 
in the chest. With a yelp, Scuto went flying through the air and Jonathan heard the terrible thud as he fell. 

Aristo ran forward, hunting knife in hand, and stamped hard on the bird's neck just below the head. Then, with 
one swift, slashing movement, he ended the creature's misery. 

Jonathan ran to Scuto. Flayia's dog lay motionless in the mud and pine needles. Nipur and Tigris were sniffing 
him and whimpering, and Lupus already had his ear against Scuto’s chest. 

Jonathan stopped and looked down at Lupus. ‘Is he. . , Is he dead?” 


Doctor Mordecai lifted his head from the patient and smiled. “He's going to be all right. He may possibly have 
cracked a rib or two, but there’s not much we can do. He just needs to rest until it heals.’ Scuto lay panting quietly 
on Flavia's bed. 

‘Oh, Doctor Mordecai!’ Flavia threw her arms round Mordecat’s waist and squeezed. "Thank you! Did you hear 
that?" She turned to the others and the look on her face made them all smile, even Aristo. 

“We have to celebrate tonight!’ Flavia cried. ‘Alma, I know it's the Saturnalia, and I’m supposed to be cooking 
but I want to nurse Scuto back to health and would you mind?’ 

“My dear, I'd like nothing better!’ cried Alma. “We'll chop up that big bird and eat him for weeks." 

“Wait!” said Jonathan. “We can't just go chopping it up. Aren’t we supposed to share it out with Lysander and 
Diana?’ 

“Dear Apollo!’ cried Aristo. “I'd forgotten all about them.’ He glanced out through the lattice-work screen of the 
window. ‘It’s almost noon. 1 hope they haven't been sitting out there this whole time! Pd better go tell them. 
Lysander will be furious." 

Lupus snorted and Jonathan nodded his agreement: *He's not the only one.” 


Lupus loved oysters. 


They were cool and slippery and he could easily swallow them whole. He often had good dreams after eating 
them, and he was always full of energy the following day. 

And so he was delighted when Alma set a plate of oysters before his couch. 

It was mid-afternoon on the third day of the Saturnalia. They were celebrating the capture of the ostrich and 
Scuto's survival. Lupus reclined next to Jonathan and Mordecai. On the couch opposite him were Aristo, Flavia and 
Nubia. Flavia's father and Cartilia Poplicola shared the central couch. 

Flavia had been in a good mood when she handed them their garlands of ivy and mistletoe. She didn't even seem 
to mind Cartilia’s presence. Lupus saw the reason at once: Scuto lay in his usual place under the central couch. 

Flavia's father was in a good mood, too. He'd spent the day with his twin brother Gaius a few miles down the 
coast at Laurentum. Gaius’s landlord, a young man named Pliny, had sent a Saturnalia gift of three dozen fresh 
oysters in a cask of seawater. 

OYSTERS ARE MY FAVOURITE Lupus wrote on his wax tablet and held it up for all to see. 

‘Oh! What a good idea!" cried Flavia, ‘Let's all say what our favourite food is! As king of the Saturnalia, 1 
command it! Mine is roast chicken. And salad. What about you, Jonathan?’ 

“Venison stew,’ he said, “especially if I caught the deer myself.’ 

‘I love mushrooms.’ said Aristo. 

‘Me, too,’ said Jonathan, 

‘My favourite food is salted tuna,’ said Flavia's father. He laughed. ‘How about you, Cartilia?’ 

‘I love salads,” she said. “But I also adore oysters. The first time I—’ 

“Next! cried Flavia. “What about you, Doctor Mordecai?’ 

After a short hesitation and a glance at Cartilia, Mordecai said softly: ‘I am very partial to lamb, Roast lamb in 
particular.’ 

Flavia turned to Nubia and laughed. *And I think we all know Nubia's favourite food . , .’ 

‘Dates!’ they all cried together. and Nubia smiled. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I am loving dates. But now I am loving them even more with almond inside.” 

‘And that brings us back to Lupus and the oysters!” said Flavia. "Let's eat!” 

Lupus reached for the tiny glass jug of vinegar. He dribbled a few drops onto the first of his oysters. 

The oyster twitched. 

Lupus grunted with approval. Using his spoon, he freed the oyster from its shell, tipped his head back and let it 
slip down his throat. Then he tossed the shell into the centre of the room. It fell with a clatter onto the marble floor. 
Nipur trotted forward, sniffed it, then sneezed. Scuto yawned and remained where he was. He knew oyster shells 
weren't edible. 

Lupus grinned. And tested the next oyster. 

‘Why are you putting vinegar on him?’ asked Nubia. 

To see if it's still alive,’ said Cartilia. “Right Lupus?’ 

Lupus gave her a thumbs-up. Then he tipped his head back and swallowed the second oyster. 

“They're still alive?’ Jonathan had been examining an oyster. Now he hastily put it back on the plate and stared 
at it suspiciously, 

“Try it, Jonathan!” said Cartilia. “Drop a little vinegar on the oyster. If it contracts, that means it’s still alive. 
They’re very good for you, aren't they doctor?’ 

Mordecai nodded. ‘I always recommend them for pregnant mothers and invalids. The fresher the better.’ 

Lupus grinned as Jonathan dribbled some vinegar from the cruet onto his oyster. 

“Ahh!” Jonathan started back. ‘It moved! It is alive. I'm not eating that!” 


‘Come on, Jonathan!’ cried Flavia. “They're good for you.’ 
‘I don’t want something alive crawling around inside me!” 
‘They can’t crawl,” laughed Cartilia. “They have no feet.’ 
Lupus showed Jonathan his wax tablet. 


CAN I HAVE YOUR SHARE THEN? 


‘Jonathan,’ said Mordecai. “It is extremely impolite to refuse a host's food.” 

"All right,” sighed Jonathan. ‘I'll try one.” 

“Just free it from its shell,” said Cartilia. 

‘It's attached by a little sucker,’ explained Aristo, 

"And swallow it down whole!’ said Flavia. 

“Shouldn't I chew it?’ asked Jonathan, not taking his eyes from the grey blob glistening in its shell. 

‘No!’ they all cried. 

*Don't think about what you're eating,” said Cartilia. ‘Just do it.” 

Jonathan hesitated. 

‘Jonathan!’ said Flavia firmly, ‘as king of the Saturnalia [command you to eat that oyster!" 

Everyone laughed and Jonathan gave them a queasy smile. Finally he took a deep breath, tipped back his head 
and bravely swallowed it whole, 

Everyone laughed again at the expression on Jonathan's face and Lupus inclined his head in thanks as his friend 
grimly slid the plate of oysters towards him. 


Flavia was in the latrine when she heard the first chords of Aristo’s lyre and the warble of Nubia’s flute. 

She smiled. It was a new song Nubia had written for Aristo. She called it ‘The Storyteller’. Flavia heard the beat 
of Lupus’s drum and thought how much he'd improved in the past month. Then Jonathan came in on his barbiton, a 
steady thrum so low you hardly heard it, but missed if it wasn’t there. 

Flavia quickly finished her business and put the sponge-stick back in the beaker of vinegar. They needed her. It 
wasn’t right without the tambourine. 

She opened the door of the latrine and stepped out. Then she froze. 

The tambourine had just joined the other instruments, strong. steady, confident. And much better than she ever 
played it, Flavia took a step forward and looked through the ivy-twined columns towards the dining room, 

It was late: dusk was approaching. Beyond the blue-green garden, the dining room looked like an illuminated 
treasure box. A dozen oil-lamps filled the room with golden light and the two freshly painted walls glowed red. 
Jonathan was wearing his cinnamon kaftan. Lupus wore his sea-green tunic and a Saturnalia cap he had found 
somewhere; it was red felt, trimmed with white fur. Flavia could hear Nubia and Aristo; she didn't need to see them. 
But she needed to know who was playing her part, She took another step forward and swallowed hard as the central 
couch came into view and she saw who was banging her tambourine. 

It was Cartilia, Cartilia had taken her place, 


For several days a particular sequence of notes — with what Aristo called a key change — had been sounding over and 
over in Nubia's head. It was a passage where her flute and Aristo’s lyre played the notes above a strong deep beat of 
drum and barbiton, and a jingle of tambourine. Nubia had been craving the sound of it as she sometimes craved the 
taste of salt on bread. Now they were playing the song and the sequence was coming up. She could barely contain 
her excitement. 

She was here. Sitting cross-legged on the foot of the couch. In this red and gold room. About to hear and play the 


music she had been longing for. The anticipation was delicious. 

It was coming ... coming... coming... and now! 

As she played the key change, the notes inside her head fused with the notes outside her, notes so real that she 
physically felt them. Her body gave an involuntary shudder as they played the passage. How could that happen? 
How could you crave a melody as you craved a type of food? It was as if her heart had been hungry for the song, 

Nubia turned her head as she played, and looked at her friends. Lupus, his head tipped to one side as he 
drummed away. And Jonathan, smiling up at her from his deep barbiton. Cartilia was a revelation, her eyes were 
closed and there was a sweet smile on her face as she shook the tambourine. 

And Aristo — the storyteller — lost in the music. Nubia hadn't told him that the song was about him: she had been 
too shy. His curly head was down but she could see his thick eyelashes and as she watched his fingers moving 
swiftly over the strings, a huge wave of affection washed over Nubia. The music which had arisen in her heart now 
flowed back to her from him. He and the music were one. And because she loved the music, she loved him, too. 

Suddenly her fingers were trembling too much to play. The notes of her flute hesitated, faltered and failed. Her 
heart was pounding louder than Lupus's drum. 

The others stopped playing, too, and the music died. 

“Are you all right, Nubia?’ Aristo looked concerned, Nubia nodded and dropped her flute and pressed her cool 
hands against her hot face. 

Oh no, she thought. It can't be. 

“Nubia?” It was Mordecai's voice. “What's the matter?" 

“Lam just feeling ... .* She knew they were all staring at her — that he was staring at her — and she couldn't bear it. 
Without looking at any of them, she slipped off the couch and ran out of the dining room. 


Jonathan watched Nubia run out and opened his mouth to say something. But he closed it again as Flavia stalked in. 
Her face was pale as she went straight to the central couch and held out her hand. 

“That's my tambourine,” Flavia said to Cartilia. ‘Please give it to me.’ 

‘Flavia!’ Captain Geminus’s voice was angry but Cartilia answered calmly. 

‘I’m so sorry, Flavia. I didn't mean to take what was yours. Shall I bring my own next time?’ 

Jonathan saw the fury flicker in Flavia's eyes and he knew she was about to say something they would all regret. 

*Aaaaah!" he yelled, and clutched his stomach. ‘Owwwwww!’ He writhed realistically on the couch, careful not 
to knock his barbiton onto the floor, 

“Jonathan!” cried his father. “What's the matter?’ 

“My stomach!’ cried Jonathan, and then. *Aaaaah! Feels like I've swallowed shards of clay! Urrrrgh!* 

“Great Neptune’s beard,” exclaimed Flavia's father. 

“Oh dear!’ Cartilia said. “Oh dear!” 

Flavia's face had gone blank for a moment, but now there was a look of concern on it. “Jonathan!” she cried. ‘It 
must have been a bad oyster! Oh Jonathan! I'm so sorry I made you eat it!” 

His ploy had worked. Her anger was forgotten. 

‘I forgive you.” Jonathan smiled, then remembered he was supposed to be in agony. “Ahhhh!’ He writhed again 
and curled up into a ball so they wouldn't see his expression. He had caught a glimpse of Lupus's narrowed eyes. 
One person, at least, had seen through his ruse. 

Jonathan knew that if he looked at Lupus again he would burst out laughing, So he pressed his face into one of 
the cushions on the dining couch and bit it hard. 
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Tis next moming Jonathan and Lupus found Flavia in the dining room. She was sitting in her usual place on one 
of the dining couches, sipping her poculum and watching Hercules, It was a lovely morning: bright and clear and 
almost mild. 

‘Are you feeling better today, Jonathan?” asked Flavia after she had greeted the boys. She patted the dust sheet 
beside her and Jonathan and Lupus hopped up onto it. 

“Yes, I'm much better,” said Jonathan. The look of genuine concern on her face made him feel quite guilty. 
‘Father gave me an infusion of camomile mixed with syrup of figs. He said it probably wasn’t the oyster, just 
indigestion from eating while reclining.” 

‘But everybody knows it’s better for you to eat lying down. Anyway,” Flavia lowered her voice, ‘I'm glad you 
had a stomach-ache when you did. I almost got myself locked up for the rest of the year, Saturnalia or no 
Saturnalia.’ 


“Why?” asked Jonathan innocently. 
‘I was about to tell Cartilia where she could put her tambourine.” 
Lupus held up his wax tablet: 


WHERE 15 NUBIA? 


“Yes,” said Jonathan. ‘Is she all right? Yesterday evening. she ran out of the room in the middle of a song." 

Flavia frowned. “She's still in bed. She said she wasn't feeling well. Maybe it was something we ate.’ Then her 
eyes widened. “Maybe Cartilia is trying to poison us!” Flavia pressed her hand experimentally against her stomach 
and frowned, ‘Do I feel sick?’ 

*1 don’t think she's trying to poison us,’ said Jonathan. “You know, Flavia. . .” 

“Yes?” Flavia turned her head to look at him. "What?" 

“I don't think Cartilia is evil. I think she's quite nice. In fact . . ."his voice trailed off. 

*What? Flavia narrowed her eyes. “What in fact?" 

Jonathan took a deep breath, ‘She reminds me a bit of you." 

Flavia opened her mouth to reply, but at that moment Nubia came into the room. 

Jonathan breathed a sigh of relief. 


*Pll ignore Jonathan's last remark,’ said Flavia coolly, “Now that Nubia’s here, let's review the facts. In my dream, 
Hercules told me I must complete twelve tasks. I believe the tasks are clues to solving a mystery which will save my 
father from Cartilia’s evil clutches." 

The four friends were still in the dining room, watching the wall-painter work on the last wall. Now Flavia 
twisted to look at the wall behind them and gestured towards the fresco of Hercules wrestling a lion. ‘After we 
captured the lion,” she said, ‘we learned that Cartilia was one of three daughters, and that the one nicknamed Paula 


was a bit strange.” 

Flavia pointed to the next painting, It showed Hercules cutting snaky heads off a dog-like creature. 

“Then we visited the Wise Woman of Ostia near the hydra fountain, She directed us to Cartilia's house. So that 
was the second task completed. The third task of Hercules was to capture the deer sacred to Diana. We found Diana, 
rather than the deer, but we discovered that Cartilia’s nickname is Paula.” 

* And that her sister Diana is a bit strange, too,’ said Jonathan. 


1 DON'T THINK SHE'S STRANGE wrote Lupus. 


Jonathan grinned. 

Flavia gestured at the last scene painted on the wall behind them. ‘Hercules’ fourth task was the boar,’ she 
continued. *At the Baths of Atalanta, near a boar mosaic, Nubia and I overheard a conversation and discovered a 
possible motive. Cartilia might be planning to marry my father and then kill him off to get her hands on his 
supposed wealth.’ 

Jonathan folded his arms, “So far,’ he said, ‘all this is theory. And some of your informants were drunk as 
weasels.’ 

‘In vino veritas,’ quoted Flavia. “In wine there is truth.’ 

Lupus nodded his agreement and Flavia pointed to the central wall. ‘Hercules’ fifth task led us to the stables, 
where we found out that Cartilia had been asking which baths Taurus the gladiator used!" 

‘I do have to admit that's strange,” said Jonathan, unfolding his arms. 

“And while you were hunting the Stymphalian bird — task number six — you discovered that Cartilia is a greedy 
old witch.’ 

* According to her sister,’ said Jonathan, 

‘Meanwhile, at the Forum Baths. we discovered that Taurus the Cretan Bull — obviously our seventh task — was 
selling his bath scrapings. And that Cartilia bought not one, but fwo bottles.” 

Jonathan shuddered. ‘And again I say; ewww." 

‘Task number eight,’ said Flavia, ‘led us to Diomedes the priest of Mithras. He gave us our most crucial piece of 
evidence, “It was her fault,” he said. And he clearly meant the death of Cartilia’s first husband, because he 
mentioned Caldus.' 

“That is a pretty serious accusation,’ said Jonathan. “Was he drunk?" 

Flavia shook her head. ‘Sober as a Vestal.” 

Jonathan sighed. 

“So we have four tasks left,’ said Flavia, opening her wax tablet and leaning back against the red wall, “The 
Amazon's belt, the Red Cattle, the Golden Apples and Cerberus the Hound of Hades. Before we investigate them, I 
want to know what you think.’ 

Lupus started writing on his wax tablet. 


SOMETHING NOT RIGHT ABOUT CARTILIA 
SHE IS NICE EVEN WHEN FLAVIA IS RUDE 


‘I'm not that rude to her,’ protested Flavia. 

“Yes you are.’ said Jonathan. He ignored her glare. ‘I like Cartilia. 1 think she really loves your father, and the 
fact that she's being so nice to you is proof of that. 

“That's your opinion,” said Flavia briskly, “What about you, Nubia? You're good at sensing when people are 
hiding things.’ 


Nubia was quiet for a moment, *Cartilia is being very nice to me. But when you were asking about her dead 
husband on first night, her face is pale. As if guilty.” 

Flavia nodded. ‘And there's something else we're forgetting.’ she said. 

They all looked at her. 

‘The note. Diana gave Aristo a note asking him to meet her at the shrine.” 

Lupus wrote on his tablet: 


THAT'S NOT STRANGE 
DIANA LOVES ARISTO 


‘And yet the note was signed Cartilia. Doesn't it seem odd that Diana signed her note Cartilia?” “Her name is 
Cartilia, too.” said Jonathan. ‘I know. But why sign it Cartilia instead of Diana?’ Flavia lowered her voice. ‘I have a 
theory, What if Diana was only the messenger, even if she loves Aristo? Lupus says Aristo doesn't even like Diana. 
So what if the note was really from Cartilia? Cartilia Paula, I mean.” 

They stared at her. 

“But Cartilia loves your father,” said Jonathan. 

‘Does she? Flavia thoughtfully sucked a strand of hair. ‘Lupus, could the woman at the shrine have been 
Cartilia?” 

Lupus shrugged and then nodded. He wrote on his wax tablet. 


THEIR VOICES ARE VERY SIMILAR 


“But why?’ said Jonathan. “Why would Cartilia want to meet Aristo?’ 
“That's what I'm trying to discover,’ said Flavia. “Nubia. The woman in the woods. The one kissing Aristo. Is 
there any chance she could have been Cartilia?’ 
“Yes, there is any chance.’ said Nubia. “It could be any woman, if slim and not so tall.’ 
For a moment they were all silent, watching Hercules spread fresh plaster on the last wall of the dining room. 
Then Lupus held up his wax tablet apologetically: 


EVEN MIRIAM? 


“Lupus!” cried Flavia and Jonathan at the same time. 

‘Don’t be yelling at Lupus,’ said Nubia quietly, ‘Everybody knows Aristo is loving Miriam.’ 

‘It couldn't have been Miriam,” said Jonathan. *She’s been at my aunt's house since the morning after the 
betrothal ceremony. And Nubia saw Aristo kissing the woman the following afternoon,’ 

‘Besides,’ said Flavia, ‘Miriam loves my uncle and I'm sure she’s faithful to him.’ 

They all nodded. 

Jonathan raised his hand. ‘Um, Flavia? Why don't we just ask Aristo who he was kissing?" 

"We can't ask him,” whispered Flavia. "What if Cartilia is using her love potion to enchant him, too!’ 

Nubia gasped. “Why” she asked, 

‘So that he'll be under her spell and help her accomplish her evil scheme!” 
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The Wise Woman sat in the weak winter sunshine and spun her grey wool. As Nubia's shadow fell across her lap 
the old woman squinted up at her. Nubia clapped her hands softly and let her knees bend. 

“Ah, the lovely Nubia!’ Lusca showed her single tooth in a smile. ‘Come, sit beside me. Shoo there!’ She put the 
mass of soft wool on her lap and pushed the grey cat off the stool. The cat landed on the cold paving stones, blinked 
up at them with green eyes, then nonchalantly began to clean itself. 

Nubia sat on the stool and extended a small papyrus parcel. 

‘Halva!’ The papyrus crinkled as the old woman undid the folds. “Very tasty and easy on my gums. Thank you 
my dear.’ 

The Wise Woman peered about. ‘Where's your bossy young mistress?" 

‘She is not my mistress,” said Nubia quietly. “She set me free three months ago.” 

‘Loyalty.’ The old woman nodded, ‘I like that. But I think she is still your mistress in many ways." 

Nubia was silent. The grey cat rubbed itself against her leg and purred. 

“Your friend is a truth seeker,” said the old woman, “and she has a warm heart. But she has not yet learned that 
the truth can be dangerous. And sometimes painful. Also she tries to control people. This is never good. She must 
learn to trust the gods." 

‘I want to help her,” said Nubia, ‘To help her find the truth." 

‘Then tell her this. Most of the evil in the world arises from two sources: greed and passion. She has been 
looking for actions motivated by greed. But in this particular case the troublemaker is Cupid, not Divitiae.* 

“Who is Divity Eye?’ 

“Not who, What.’ The old woman closed her eyes and sighed, ‘Though it should be a god. “Divitiae” means 
wealth and only one deity has more power in the hearts of Romans; Cupid, the god of desire. Sometimes called 
Amor, Or Eros. Your friend Flavia should look to him.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Nubia. ‘I think I understand. Thank you." 

The old woman’s eyes were still closed and her face turned up to the mild winter sun. In its light her skin was as 
translucent as parchment. The spindle lay among the wool in her lap. 

Nubia reached down and stroked the purring cat. Presently she rose to go, then gasped as the old woman 
clutched her wrist, 

“How old are you?’ said the Wise Woman, opening her one good eye. 

Nubia was too surprised to speak for a moment. ‘Eleven,’ she finally said. ‘I'm becoming twelve in summer.’ 

The old woman nodded. "You also must beware of Cupid. You and your mistress. Neither of you are old enough 
yet. If you see him aim his bow, you must run. If by chance his arrow strikes, you must pluck it out, throw it far 
away and take whatever cure you can find.” 


‘Bossy young mistress,” sighed Flavia. ‘Is that how people see me?’ She had been hiding round the corner and had 
heard everything. 


‘Little bit," said Nubia. Then, seeing Flavia's expression, she quickly added: “Not so much.” 

‘No,’ Flavia took Nubia's arm as they tumed onto Mulberry Street. “The old woman is right. 1 am bossy. But 
‘Tm glad I listened to you and let you question her your own way. 1 must try that some time.’ 

“What? 

“Just sitting there and not saying anything.” 

“Silence is making people talk,’ said Nubia. 

Flavia nodded. She could hear the faint sound of pipes and cymbals. 

‘I wonder if she’s right about the motive,’ said Flavia presently. “Not greed, but passion. I need to think about 
that.’ 

The music was louder and as they turned onto Orchard Street they converged with a funeral procession making 
for the Laurentum Gate. The girls moved up onto the pavement. They stood, their pallas wrapped around them, 
resting against the red brick wall between shuttered shopfronts. 

Weeping men and women led the procession and finally came the bier, a litter with the body of a girl whose 
profile looked very solemn and sad. 

‘Oh, Nubia!” whispered Flavia. ‘It’s Bruta, the daughter of Brutus the pork butcher. She was to be married next 
month,’ 

Marriage made Flavia think of Felix, as she did so many times each day, and she sighed. She closed her eyes and 
his face was there, as it always was. If you see Cupid aim his bow, the old woman had said , . . No use running now. 
Cupid's arrow had struck her months ago and there seemed to be no cure. If anything, the sickness was getting 
worse. She could not even begin to think of marrying anyone else. 

Flavia opened her eyes and shook her head. 

‘Come on,” she said, taking Nubia's arm. ‘Hercules’ ninth task was to get the belt of the Amazon. I've just 
remembered something. In the Temple of Rome and Augustus, Rome is shown as a beautiful Amazon resting her 
foot on the world. Let's go see if we can find our next clue there.” 


Nubia looked up into the vast space of the temple. Green marble columns rose up as high as the tallest palm trees in 
the oasis. High above her, a dove fluttered from the top of one column to the next. 

Two priests, their heads draped with togas, were placing incense balls on braziers before the statue of Rome and 
Augustus. Pale gold beams of winter sunshine pierced the smoke that rose above them. 

‘There,’ whispered Flavia. “That's Augustus. He used to be an Emperor but now he's a god.’ 

“Augustus who is wearing five tunics because of the cold? He is now a god?” 

“That's right. And the woman beside him is Rome as an Amazon." 

“Rome is a girl with one breast not being covered?’ 

“Yes. That shows she's an Amazon. A brave female warrior. Sometimes Rome is depicted as an Amazon. And 
see? She has her foot on the world.” 

“That ball? That ball is being the world?’ Nubia didn’t understand. The sickly-sweet smell made her head spin 
and she reached for Flavia's hand. 

“Yes,” said Flavia. ‘And her foot shows that Rome has conquered it.’ 

Nubia squinted through the incense smoke at the statue's lovely face. Then she turned to Flavia. *Rome-the- 
Amazon is looking familiar,” she said. 

‘I was just thinking that.’ Flavia lowered her voice to a whisper, because one of the priests had tumed to glare at 
her. “Now who does she remind me of?" 

Suddenly Nubia knew, 

She turned to Flavia. "The Amazon is looking just like Cartilia’s sister, Diana.” 
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Favia took a deep breath and rapped the doorknocker shaped like the club of Hercules. Nubia had been right. 
There was only one man-hating female warrior in the town. She knew the secret of the ninth clue — the clue of the 
Amazon's belt — had to lie with Cartilia’s sister Diana. 

Now Flavia's heart was pounding, What if Cartilia answered the door? Flavia knew she had been very rude to 
her the night before. She should never have revealed her true feelings like that, Now she must pretend to be sorry. 

Perhaps nobody was home. That would almost be a relief. 

The door swung open and a woman in a fine mesh hair-net stood looking at them. It took Flavia a moment to 
recognise Cartilia’s mother, Vibia. Without a wig, her natural hair was straight and grey. 

‘Oh. Hello, Flavia.’ Vibia's voice was flat. “Nubia. Please come in." 

‘Thank you.’ said Flavia, and took a deep breath. ‘Is Cartilia here. I mean Cartilia Paula?’ 

“No. My eldest daughter is at the baths.’ She led them through the atrium and into the study. There were no 
scrolls open on the desk and no pitcher of spiced wine. 

‘Do have a seat. 

‘Thank you.’ Flavia and Nubia sat in the same chairs they had sat in on their previous visit. This time Vibia did 
not offer them any refreshments, She sat stiffly in her chair and looked at the girls. Flavia thought she looked 
vulnerable without her elegant wig, 

‘Um... Does Cartilia Paula go to the Baths of Atalanta?” said Flavia, twisting the hem of her palla. 

“Why do you suppose that?’ replied Vibia, almost sharply, She shook her head. ‘No, both my daughters frequent 
the Baths of Minerva, a respectable establishment.’ 

‘Oh. Well, I wanted to see Cartilia because . . . 1 want to apologise to her. I was rude last night.’ 

Vibia let out a breath. ‘I'm glad to hear it. You hurt my daughter deeply. She was weeping last night.’ 

“What? Cartilia was crying?’ 

Vibia nodded. There were tears in her own eyes. ‘She has tried so hard to win your affection. Your approval.” 

‘I made her cry?’ 

‘Does it surprise you that a grown woman can cry?" Vibia's voice faltered. “You should have seen her when she 
got home, after your father said goodbye. She told me how angry you were about the tambourine. She thought you 
were just beginning to warm to her—' Vibia patted her hair and stood. ‘Oh dear. I shouldn't be telling you all this. 
But when she hurts, I hurt. She's still my little girl, you know.” 

‘I'm sorry,” said Flavia, She felt sick. ‘I really didn't know . . . I'm sorry." 

Vibia looked down at Flavia. ‘Paula desperately wants your approval. Flavia. She loves your father so very 
much. The day she met him — a few weeks ago — she came back here and I saw that for the first time in years the 
sparkle had returned to her eyes. Since then she’s seemed to grow younger and happier. Until last week. I asked her 
what was wrong. At first she wouldn't say. Finally she said: “His daughter hates me and I don't know why." 
‘I think,’ said Flavia, rising to her feet, ‘I think we have to go now. 


*Wait.’ Vibia stepped forward and took Flavia's cold hands in her warm ones. “Thank you so much for coming to 
apologise. I can’t tell you how much it will mean to Cartilia Paula. And how much it means to me.’ 

“Yes. Well. We must go now. Come on, Nubia." 

She was almost out of the front door when she felt Nubia catch her hand to stop her. Flavia turned, a rebuke on 
her lips, but she was silenced by Nubia's discovery: several cloaks hanging in the vestibule. 

‘That is a very nice cloak,’ Nubia said, pointing towards one in particular. *Is it Diana’s?' 

Vibia glanced at the cloaks hanging by the door, “What? The grey one with the hood?" 

Nubia nodded. 

‘No,’ said Vibia with a smile. “That cloak belongs to me. Isn't it lovely? It's made of special wool from the 
goat's stomach and it’s very warm. It was a gift to me from my husband.” 
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*Benota, Flavia! Mushrooms!’ Nubia bent and lifted the basket from the front porch. A red ribbon was tied round 
the basket's handle and a papyrus label attached to it. 

“Oh Pollux,” said Flavia, “They're from her. Now 1 really do feel bad.” 

Nubia looked at the papyrus label as Flavia read it out: 


MUSHROOMS WILL MAKE YOU A GOOD SATURNALIA 
THEY ARE STUFFED BY MY OWN HAND WITH LOVE 
FROM PAULA 


*They look tasty,” said Nubia. 
*Pater’s not here tonight,” said Flavia, *He's dining at Cartilia’s. But Jonathan and Aristo like mushrooms. Why 
don’t we invite the boys and Doctor Mordecai round? Our storeroom is getting bare. They can bring the meat.’ 


"Any luck with task number ten at the Red Cow Dairy?’ asked Flavia. 

Jonathan shook his head but Lupus nodded. 

‘Oh yes,” said Jonathan with a grin. ‘Lupus won at dice.’ 

“How much?’ asked Flavia, arranging the stuffed mushrooms on a platter, 

Lupus emptied a papyrus cone of almonds onto the wooden cutting board. 

“Euge!” said Nubia, ‘I can prepare almond dates for dessert." 

"Any luck finding clues about Cartilia?” 

‘No,’ said Jonathan. “But did you know there's a new tavern up by the river called the Atlas Tavern?" 

“And... .?" Flavia added some dried parsley to garnish the platter of mushrooms. 

"Well. When Hercules performed his eleventh task, to find the golden apples, didn't he get some help from 
Atlas?’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia. ‘He held the world on his shoulders while Atlas went to get the apples from the garden of the 
Hesperides.” 

‘So shouldn't we try the Atlas tavern? We could go now!’ 

Lupus shook his dice box and nodded enthusiastically. 

‘No,’ sighed Flavia. ‘I’m thinking of calling off the whole investigation. We talked to Cartilia’s mother today. It 
seems Cartilia really does love my father, Oh, and apparently her mother is Aristo’s secret lover,’ 

“What? 

‘I don’t know, Jonathan!’ Flavia turned to look at him. ‘I’m so depressed, Brutus's daughter died and 1 made 
Cartilia cry and everything's so confusing. Let's just have a nice feast tonight and play some music and forget about 
our woes, Can you all come?” 

Jonathan nodded, “Lupus and I can come but father said he wouldn't be home till late. He has lots of sick 
patients at the moment.’ 


‘Can you bring some meat?” 

Jonathan nodded again. “One of father’s patients paid him with a leg of wild boar. Father doesn't really like 
pork. so we'll bring that.’ 

Suddenly there was a clatter from the dining room, then a thud. 

“What was that?” cried Jonathan. 

Nipur skittered out of the kitchen and Scuto limped after him. The four friends followed them through the 
garden. 

‘In here!’ Caudex the door-slave was bending over a body on the floor of the triclinium. 

It was Hercules the wall-painter. 


‘Dear Lord, not another one.’ Mordecai straightened from the dining couch upon which they had laid Hercules. ‘I'm 
afraid he’s got the fever, too. This is the sixth or seventh case this afternoon. He won't be going anywhere for at 
least two days. We need to get him home. Do any of you know where he lives?’ There was a pause. Lupus looked up 
from examining Hercules’ paintbrush. Everyone was looking at him. 

Lupus shrugged. 

“We only know his name,’ said Flavia, then added, ‘Hercules.’ 

‘I know where he lives,’ said Caudex, scratching his armpit. ‘I can carry him.’ 

“But who's going to finish painting the wall?’ cried Flavia. 

As they carried the wall-painter out of the room, Lupus looked down at the paintbrush in his hand. And smiled. 


Jonathan took a mushroom from the platter and nodded at Scuto. 

“He seems better now,’ 

It was late afternoon and they had all gathered in Flavia's triclinium for dinner. 

“Yes,” said Flavia, ‘He was resting earlier but Nubia and 1 took him for a short walk in the woods about an hour 
ago.” 

“See anybody “very kissing”? grinned Jonathan. Then he clapped his hand over his mouth and looked at Aristo, 

Flavia glanced at Aristo, too, but he was staring wide-eyed at the wall behind her. 

Flavia twisted to look over her shoulder. 

Somehow, the fresco had been completed and the sketches of the last two tasks expertly filled in with colour. In 
the eleventh labour Hercules strained to hold the sky on his lion-covered shoulders while Atlas stood before him 
with three golden apples. In the final scene Hercules led a three-headed dog towards a man cowering in a huge jar. 

‘Hey!’ said Jonathan, his mouth full. ‘Those two Herculeses look a bit like you, Flavia! Apart from the beard and 
muscles, of course,’ 

“Very kissing?’ said Aristo suddenly, “What do you mean by that?’ 

Flavia ignored him. ‘It is me!’ she cried, “But we took Hercules the wall-painter home! How did he manage to 
finish . . .?° She stopped and slowly turned her head to look at Lupus. 

Lupus was staring at the ceiling, whistling a little tune. 

‘Aha!’ cried Jonathan, holding up Lupus's right hand. "The proof! Paint on his fingers!” 

‘Lupus, did you finish those paintings?’ said Flavia. 

Lupus nodded and started writing on his tablet. 

“They are wonderful,’ said Nubia. “Almost as good as wall-painter.* 

Lupus held up his wax tablet: 


THAD TO FINISH IT 


PLASTER DRIES FAST 


“He's right,’ said Aristo, leaning forward to take a mushroom. ‘If you don't finish painting a fresco before the plaster 
dries you have to redo the whole wall. Or leave it unfinished.’ 

“Well, I like them,” said Jonathan, popping another mushroom into his mouth. ‘I think a beard suits Flavia.” 

“Who is man hiding in big jar?” asked Nubia. 

‘King Eurystheus,” said Flavia. *He's the person Hercules had to serve for eight years while he did the tasks. 

“He is looking a bit like your pater,’ said Nubia. 

‘Great Neptune’s beard! Lupus! You've made him look like pater!’ 

Lupus grinned and nodded. 

‘These mushrooms taste a bit odd.’ Aristo frowned. 

Jonathan nodded. ‘Did you make them, Flavia?’ 

‘No.’ Flavia turned away from the fresco. ‘They're from Cartilia.’ She reached for one. ‘Her note said she stuffed 
them herself.’ 

“But what is the stuffing?" said Jonathan. ‘It’s something brown . . .” 

‘Olive paste?’ suggested Aristo, 

“Or thick fish sauce?’ said Jonathan, chewing thoughtfully. 

Suddenly Flavia's blood seemed to go cold. 

“STOP! she cried. “Don’t eat them! They're poisoned!’ 
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j Whar everyone cried. *Poisoned?’ 

‘Yes! said Flavia. “The mushrooms are poisoned! Cartilia is trying to kill us off because we're getting too close 
to the truth! She chose the one afternoon when pater was out to murder us! 1 was right about her after all.’ 

"What are you talking about?” said Aristo, sniffing a mushroom. “This doesn't smell very nice but 1 don’t think 
it's poison. It smells like oil, and cumin perhaps?” He paused and sniffed again. “Cumin smells like sweat . . ." 

‘Great Juno's peacock!" cried Flavia. ‘It's the love potion!’ 

‘Love potion?’ Aristo frowned. 

Jonathan looked green. “You don't mean?’ 

“Yes,” Flavia nodded grimly. “You've been eating mushrooms stuffed with gladiator scrapings!’ 

‘Argghhh!’ cried Jonathan. ‘Love mushrooms! I'd rather be poisoned!’ 

‘By Apollo!” cried Aristo suddenly, ‘I'm going to murder her!’ He slid awkwardly off the couch, jostling the 
table and causing the plate of mushrooms to clatter to the floor. The damp note had stuck to the bottom of the platter 
and now it lay on the floor, still attached to its red ribbon. 

Aristo bent, picked up the papyrus and read it. Breathing hard, he looked at the dogs gobbling up the love 
mushrooms at his feet. Then he crumpled up the note and threw it to the ground. 

‘I swear l'm going to murder her!” he repeated, and rushed out of the room. 

Flavia Gemina sat up straight on her banqueting couch and turned to Lupus. 

“Follow him!’ she hissed, ‘And don’t let him see you.’ 

Eyes bright, Lupus nodded, then jumped down from the couch and slipped out of the room. 

Flavia looked round at the others. ‘Whoever Aristo goes to is the one behind all this,” she said. ‘If Lupus doesn't 
lose him, we might finally solve this mystery.’ 


Lupus followed Aristo through the dusk as silently as a shadow. Once he lost him in a crowd of revellers but by then 
he suspected where Aristo was going, so he took a short cut. He was already hiding behind the column of a 
neighbour's porch when Aristo banged on the door with the club door-knocker. 

Lupus listened with all his might, shutting out the sound of the wind in the trees and the singing from the 
Peacock Tavern. 

He heard Aristo’s voice, low and angry, then a woman’s voice. The wind died for a moment and he faintly heard 
the woman call out, “Mater, may 1 borrow your cloak?" 

Lupus took a breath and slipped closer, to the porch of the nearest neighbour. The twilight around him was a 
vibrant blue. Nubia called it ‘hour of blue”. 

He listened, and suddenly heard the crunch of boots on the paving stone and Aristo's voice almost in his ear. 
They were just the other side of the column! 

‘It was you who sent those mushrooms, wasn't it? You stuffed them with your disgusting potion. Did you really 
think that would work?" 


‘No, Aristo... it wasn’t me. Don't look at me like that!” 

‘Then take that ridiculous wig off.’ 

“But you don't like my short hair,’ 

‘I don't like that wig either. And don't try to change the subject. You sent those mushrooms. You pretended they 
were from your sister. Admit it!’ 

“All right. But I'm only telling you because | love you. Aristo, I don’t want anything to come between us,’ 

“Us? There is no “us”, .. I don’t love you. Dear gods, I don't even like you." 

‘But last week. In the woods. Didn't that mean anything to you? The way you held me, kissed me . . . You told 
me you loved me then .. .” 

Lupus heard Aristo groan. “Did I say 1 loved you? I was beside myself. Some god must have possessed me.” 

“It wasn't a god. It was her, wasn’t it? You were thinking of her.’ Her voice was quiet, almost calm. “You called 
me something. What was it? Melania? Is that her name?’ 

‘Diana, please. I'm sorry, but 1 don’t love you.’ 

“No. You love her. Is that it, Aristo? You love Melania and she won't have you? I'm right, aren't 1?’ There was a 
note of wonder in her voice. "So you closed your eyes and imagined I was her?’ 

There was a pause. 

‘Something like that.” 

“You vile crawling thing.’ Diana's voice was quiet. ‘If she causes you half as much pain as you've caused me 
then I'll be glad.” 

‘Be glad,’ Aristo said miserably. 


Flavia’s eyes grew wider and wider as Lupus wrote out the conversation he had just overheard. The four friends sat 
on the central dining couch near a brazier full of glowing coals. Outside in the garden, night had fallen. 

“Diana!” breathed Flavia, as she watched Lupus write. ‘Diana was the one Aristo was kissing!’ 

Lupus nodded. 

‘So she borrowed her mother's cloak? The one with the hood?" 

Lupus nodded again and added three words to his tablet. 


AND HER WIG 


‘I'm an idiot!" said Flavia pulling a blanket tighter round her shoulders. *I should have realised it was Diana. Look at 
this label, the one that came with the mushrooms. The handwriting is the same as the note Diana gave to Aristo. | 
don't know why I ever thought it was Cartilia.* 

"You haven't been thinking very clearly,’ said Jonathan. 

‘I know,” sighed Flavia. “And I'm still confused.’ 

‘Me, too,’ said Jonathan, handing back the papyrus. *I understand the bit about Diana loving Aristo. But why did 
Diana sign the label Paula?’ 

‘Maybe because Aristo wouldn't have touched the mushrooms if he knew they were from Diana,’ said Flavia. 

‘Ugh! Jonathan shuddered. ‘I can’t believe I ate three of those things. I hope 1 don’t fall in love with Diana!” 


SHE'S NOT THAT BAD wrote Lupus. 


‘Oooh! said Jonathan. ‘Lupus loves Diana! Did you eat some tasty love mushrooms, Lupus? Ha! Jonathan laughed 
as Lupus wrestled him to the couch. Nipur and Tigris barked with excitement. 
‘Be careful, you two!” cried Flavia. “You'll knock over the brazier and set the whole house on fire!’ 


When the boys had calmed down Nubia said: “1 think Diana is being jealous of Cartilia. In my clan I was having 
a friend who always strives with her sister.’ 

‘Nubia, you may be right.’ said Flavia. ‘Diana hasn't even been married once and her sister is about to marry for 
a second time. That's probably why she said Cartilia was a greedy old witch. She meant greedy for husbands, not 
money.’ Suddenly she gasped. “Oh no!’ 

‘What?’ said Jonathan. 

I've just had a terrible thought. What if Diana didn't just sign Cartilia's name on notes. What if she actually 
pretended to be Cartilia?’ 

“But Diana has short hair.’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia. “And her mother has a wig! I'll bet Diana’s been telling everyone she's Paula: Fimus at the 
stables, Oleosus at the baths . . .' 

Flavia looked at her friends. “We haven't got much time to find the truth. Tomorrow is the last day of the 
Saturnalia. We have two labours left: the Golden Apples and Cerberus the Hound of Hades. Jonathan. You and 
Lupus check out the Atlas Tavern, the one you were telling me about. Find out whether Diana could have been 
impersonating her sister, And find out anything you can about Cartilia’s dead husband. That’s the one thing I still 
don't understand. Why she acts so strange whenever I mention him.’ 

“All right,’ said Jonathan. ‘How about you and Nubia? Are you going to pay a visit to the underworld?" 

Nubia made the sign against evil but Flavia nodded slowly. 

‘In a way,” she said. "Yes, in a way we are.” 
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Firi took Nubia’s hand as they gazed down at the tomb of Avita Procula. In the grey light of an overcast morning 
the fresco of the little girl and her dog looked flat and dull. 

Although she had never met the girl whose ashes lay there, Flavia felt she was looking at a friend's grave. 

‘Coming here makes me think of the first mystery we solved together. Do you remember, Nubia?’ 

Nubia nodded, not taking her eyes from the fresco of the little girl lying on her death couch, Scuto and Nipur had 
watered their favourite trees and came up to sniff the tomb. 

‘Can you believe it was only six months ago?’ said Flavia. “It seems like so much longer.’ 

‘Her tomb is making me think of wild dogs,” said Nubia. 

“And of the three-headed thing . , ." Flavia shivered, ‘That's why we're here. The final task of Hercules was to 
bring Cerberus back from the land of the dead. This is the only place I could think of which is a bit like the 
underworld.” 

‘I hope we do not meet any wild dogs,’ said Nubia. 

“Me too.” Flavia ruffled Scuto’s head and looked around. ‘We've been here nearly half an hour, There's nobody 
here. I don't understand. The clues of Hercules haven't failed us yet." 

Nubia touched her arm. “Listen, Do you hear that noise?" 

Flavia listened, then nodded. 

‘Over there,’ said Nubia suddenly, pointing towards some umbrella pines. “There is someone sitting at bottom of 
tree.’ 

“You're right. It’s a young hunter... no! It's Diana, and... and she’s crying!” 

*] guess this is the one,’ said Jonathan, stopping in front of the tavern and peering up at the crude fresco over the 
wide doorway. “Does that look like Atlas holding up the sky?" 


LCOULD PAINT A BETTER ATLAS wrote Lupus, 


“You already did. At Flavia's.* Jonathan grinned and then shook his head. ‘If father knew I was going into a tayern .. 
-` He went up the three steps. then moved to the bar and rested his forearms on the marble counter, Its smooth. 
cream-coloured surface was inlaid with a pattern of green and pink squares. Lupus leaned on the counter beside him. 

‘Good morning, boys!" said the innkeeper. "What can I get you?” 

‘Two cups of hot spiced wine,” said Jonathan, with as much confidence as he could muster. ‘Well-watered 
please.’ 

‘Certainly. Would you like extra pepper?’ 

Jonathan nodded. 

The innkeeper dipped his ladle into a hole in the bar. Jonathan leaned over and looked in. The wine jar was 
actually sunk into the bar. Clever. The man filled two ceramic beakers half full of a wine so dark it was almost 
black, then topped up the mixture with hot water from a silver urn. Finally he sprinkled some pepper on top. 


‘There you are.” 

“How much?" 

‘Three sestercii.' 

Jonathan fished in his coin pouch for a denarius. He put the silver coin on the counter and sipped the wine. 

The innkeeper took the denarius and slid a copper sestercius back across the marble surface. ‘Tasty?’ 

“Very.” Jonathan took a breath and before the innkeeper could turn away he said, ‘My friend Cartilia Poplicola 
hasn't been in today, has she?” It was a feeble question but Flavia had told them to try anything. 

‘No,’ said the innkeeper, and jerked his thumb over his shoulder. “But her husband’s here.” 

“Wh-ghak!" Jonathan nearly choked on his wine and Lupus coughed so hard he had to be patted on the back. 

‘Sorry,’ said the innkeeper. “Too much pepper?’ 

*Cartilia’s husband? Her dead husband?" 

The innkeeper chuckled. ‘Caldus is a bit hung-over but I wouldn't call him dead. That's him right over there in 
the courtyard. Talking to his friends. He arrived from Rome last night. He's the big fellow in the brown cloak.’ 
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: Heno, Diana.’ Flavia sat cross-legged on the damp pine needles in front of the weeping girl. Nubia sat gracefully 
beside her. Scuto and Nipur greeted the huntress with cold noses and wagging tails. 

Diana looked up at them with swollen eyes, then dropped her head. ‘Go away,’ 

Flavia and Nubia exchanged glances. 

Presently Diana lifted her head again. “Why aren't you going away?" 

“We want to comfort you,” lied Flavia. 

‘So he's told you? He's told you all about poor loyesick Diana?’ 

‘No,’ said Flavia. ‘Aristo hasn't said anything. We guessed.” 

‘Oh.’ Diana hugged her legs and pressed her forehead on her knees for a moment. She was wearing Vibia's grey. 
hooded cape over her short red tunic. 

“You're so lucky.’ Diana whispered at last. “You can be with him every day.’ 

Flavia opened her mouth to say something, then remembered what Nubia had taught her and closed it again. 

‘I remember the first time I saw him," whispered Diana. “Two years ago. I thought he was a god come down 
from Olympus. He was walking out of the woods with Lysander. He'd caught a deer. A beautiful dead doe. I longed 
to be that creature, draped over his shoulders.’ 

Diana's head was still down and her voice was muffled. ‘That was when I decided to become a hunter. And 
about a year ago I finally met him. Sometimes we went hunting together, with Lysander. Then Aristo went away for 
the summer and when he came back he seemed distant. He barely looked at me.’ 

Diana shivered and pulled her cloak tighter around her, 

‘Last month I found him hunting in the woods alone. 1 went up to him and told him how | felt. It was the bravest 
thing I've ever done. And he... he looked at me as if I was demented. He told me he could never love me." 

In the tree above them, a bird trilled its sweet song. 

‘That was when 1 cut off my hair and dedicated it to Diana. 1 vowed I would never marry, that I'd be a virgin 
forever. Aristo didn't like my short hair. And he didn’t like me calling myself Diana. But I didn't care. I felt new and 
strong. At first. Then, when the gladiator arrived and they said he was selling love potion, I couldn't resist. I bought 
a jar and put it in the quail pie." 

‘Can I just ask. . ." said Flavia. “You know you're supposed to put some of your bodily fluids in it...” 

Diana looked up at them with liquid eyes. Tears,” she whispered. ‘I added my tears.’ 

Flavia breathed a sigh of relief and waited. 

‘Last week I was hunting in the grove. It was afternoon. The first day of the Saturnalia. I heard a noise. It was 
him. Weeping. 1 thought that perhaps the potion had worked . . . So I went to him, took his face in my hands. He let 
me kiss away his tears and then he was kissing me back. And then . , . and then.’ She hugged her knees tightly. 

‘But later he grew distant again. So 1 bought more potion. But yesterday he told me he didn't love me and I 
realised it had never been the potion. I was a fool. And now my sister is going to be married for the second time. It’s 


not fair. I hate her! And I hate Melania, whoever she is. But most of all I hate Aristo!” 
Scuto sensed Diana's distress and put a comforting paw on her arm. At this, she burst into tears. 
“And I wish... .' sobbed Diana. ‘I wish I were dead!" 


The courtyard of the Atlas Tavern was filled with the pearly light of a cloudy day and the smell of sizzling sausage. 
There was an ivy-covered trellis against one wall, a small bubbling fountain and a single wooden table with long 
benches on either side. Four men sat at this table, and although they were not wearing togas, Lupus could see 
immediately that they were highborn. “How are we going to approach him?’ whispered Jonathan. "We can't just 
march up to him and say: “Hello, why aren't you dead?" 

Lupus shrugged. 

Then he grinned as he heard a sound he recognised. The rattle of dice in a wooden box. 

He knew exactly how to break the ice, 


Flavia ran to her front door, slid back the bolt and threw it open. 

She and Jonathan stood face to face, 

“You'll never believe what we found out!” they both cried at the same time. And laughed. 

“You first,” said Jonathan, He and Lupus followed Flavia through the atrium into the study. Nubia was already 
there, warming her hands over the coal-filled brazier. It was still early in the afternoon but the red sun had already 
slipped behind the city wall and the inner garden was in cold shadow. 

“We discovered,” said Flavia, ‘that Diana has been in love with Aristo for nearly two years. She's angry at him 
because he got her hopes up last week only to dash them again. Also, she’s furious that her sister is engaged for the 
second time,’ 


POOR DIANA wrote Lupus. 


‘I'd feel sorry for her, too, if she hadn't gone around town pretending to be Cartilia.’ 

“She admitted it?’ said Jonathan. 

Flavia nodded. ‘She said she'd put on her mother’s wig and cloak and kept her head down. She told Oleosus the 
bath-slave that her name was Paula. And she’s the one who asked Fimus where Taurus the gladiator bathed.’ 

Jonathan nodded. ‘Because she didn’t want anyone to know Diana the virgin huntress was out buying love 
potion!’ 

Flavia stared at the glowing embers and nodded. ‘I hate to admit it, but it looks as if I was wrong about Cartilia. 
She's innocent. Her husband must have died of natural causes.” 

‘No.’ said Jonathan, folding his arms. ‘He didn’t. That's our news.’ 

Flavia looked at him, wide-eyed. ‘He was murdered? You have proof?’ 

“He wasn't murdered and he didn't die of natural causes,’ said Jonathan. ‘In fact he's not dead at all. He's alive 
and well and staying at the Atlas Tavern.’ 

Flavia opened her mouth but no sound came out. Finally she managed a squeaky, “What? 

“He's down from Rome. Staying at the Atlas Tavern. We gamed with him. We won two dozen walnuts and we 
learned that he divorced Cartilia.' 

Flavia gasped. “He divorced her?” 

Jonathan nodded. 

“But that's wonderful!’ 

‘I know,’ said Jonathan. ‘Now your father can marry her and he'll be happy and you'll have a mother again.’ 

*“Cartilia will never be my mother,’ said Flavia fiercely. “She's the one trying to marry me off and keep me 


indoors. It’s wonderful because it means she lied to pater. Now I'll be able to get rid of her and keep things just the 
way they are!’ 


Flavia had no time to waste, She put her plan into action immediately. Lupus delivered her carefully-worded 
message and returned before anybody missed him, just as they were all gathering for the last dinner of the 
Saturnalia. 

Flavia was so nervous she could hardly eat her ostrich stew. When the knock came at the front door her heart 
started pounding, and her hands were shaking, so she put her spoon down. 

“Man here to see you, master." 

*Caudex!' cried Captain Geminus, climbing off the couch. “What are you doing here? It’s the last day of the 
holiday! You should be down at the tavern enjoying yourself." 

‘Feeling a little tired, master, Thought I'd come home, have a rest.’ 

“Well, show this fellow in and then go and have your rest... . Who did you say he was?" 

*Name’s Caldus. He says he got your message.” 

Flavia glanced up at Cartilia. And almost burst out laughing at the look of surprise on the woman's face. Flavia 
kept her head down and bit her lip. 

*Caldus?’ said Flavia’s father. *I don't know anyone named Caldus,' 

‘Says he got a message from you.’ 

“Well, I suppose you'd better show him in.” 

“Marcus, no. Send him away.’ Cartilia was trying to get off the couch but a table blocked her descent. 

‘Sweetheart! What's the matter?’ Flavia's father pushed the table aside and lifted her down. 

*] have to go! I can't stay here!’ Cartilia turned and started for the doorway, then stopped as a figure in a brown 
cloak blocked her way. He was a red-faced man. as tall as Flavia's father but broader. 

*Cartilia!” His eyes widened as he looked down at her. *Cartilia, is this some kind of joke?” 

“Postumus.” she stammered. *Postumus, what are you doing here?’ 

‘I got a message.’ He frowned around at them all. “Who are these people?" 

‘I'm Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain. This is my home. May 1 ask the nature of your business with 
Cartilia?’ Flavia’s father stood behind Cartilia with his hands protectively on her shoulders. 

‘Oh, so that's it!’ Caldus snorted. ‘Trying to make me jealous, Cartilia? Or do you just want to rub my nose in 
it?” 

*Cartilia, who is this man?” 

Flavia felt almost sorry for Cartilia as she said, ‘Marcus, it’s my husband. I'm sorry. I was going to tell you...” 

“Your husband? But you said he was dead!’ 

Caldus gave a bark of laughter. “What? Tried to kill me off, did you? Not a bad idea. Far better to be a grieving 
widow than a divorced woman.’ 

“You're divorced?” Marcus looked down at Cartilia, “Why didn't you tell me?” 

Cartilia was silent, so Caldus answered. 

‘Because if she told you she was divorced she'd have to tell you the reason why! Looks like the joke's on you, 
Cartilia. Why don't you tell Captain Square-jaw here why I divorced you? Go on!" 

‘No!’ Cartilia covered her face with her hands. 

Caldus folded his muscular arms and looked down at her, then up at Flavia's father. ‘I divorced her,” he said, 
‘because she was incapable of giving me children. And because she was too damned independent!’ 
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Envia lay awake for a long time. going over the events of the evening. 

After Caldus had left, her father and Cartilia had gone into the study. 

In the dining room, while eating their dessert, they heard Flavia's father say “How can I marry you now? You've 
broken our trust!” 

A short time later the front door had closed and her father had gone heavily upstairs to his room. 

The marriage was off. Cartilia was out of their lives. Flavia's plan had worked perfectly. She had won, but for 
some reason the victory seemed flat. 

She rolled over on her side and gazed at her Felix doll, its face barely visible in the dim light of a night-lamp. 

‘I did the right thing, didn't I?” she asked him. 

The doll did not reply. 

‘It was my task,’ she whispered. ‘Pater wants descendants and Cartilia wouldn't have been able to give him 
children. That must be why the gods wanted me to get rid of her.’ 

The Felix doll gazed back at her impassively. 

‘She lied to him! She broke his trust!’ 

In the flickering light the doll’s tiny black eyes were steady. 

‘Don’t look at me like that,’ said Flavia. *I know I did the right thing. Now things will be back to normal. Just 
the way they were.” 


The next moming, it did seem as if things were back to normal, The Saturnalia was over. Alma made breakfast and 
Caudex unwrapped the ivy from the columns. Captain Geminus quietly made his offering at the lararium and went 
out early. 

They resumed their lessons and after the boys went home Flavia and Nubia took the dogs for a walk among the 
tombs. 

It was noon, and the sun was shining bravely. 

As they approached a clearing, the dogs froze and Scuto growled. 

“Behold!” breathed Nubia. “The camelopard.’ 

‘Great Neptune’s beard,” gasped Flavia, 

The camelopard stood in the pale sunshine. It had a body like a horse and a head like a camel, and its neck was 
immensely long. It was browsing among the branches of an acacia tree. 

‘Shhh, Scuto! Quiet!” commanded Flavia. ‘Oh, Nubia, he's beautiful. Look at the pattern on his skin, and his 
long eyelashes. And his tongue is blue!” 

They watched the camelopard until it moved slowly off into the woods. 

The dogs looked up at the girls and Scuto gave a whining gulp. 

‘Good boy, Scuto!’ said Flavia, “You didn't chase it away,’ She turned to Nubia. ‘One of us should go and tell 


Mnason. Shall 1? 

‘I will seek him,” said Nubia, “Then I can greet Monobaz. 1 will run now swifter than the wind, before some 
hunters kill the giraffe.’ 

“What did you call it?’ 

“Giraffe. That is what we are calling him in my country." 

‘I'll take the dogs back home then,” said Flavia and laughed as Nubia sprinted for the Fountain Gate. 

Flavia followed the dogs slowly back. The day was almost warm. Birds were singing. The sky was blue. She 
wouldn't have to battle with a stepmother and there would be no more talk of marrying. Not yet. 

And maybe one day — when she was sixteen and miraculously beautiful — Felix would carry her over the 
threshold in his arms. She didn’t know how it might happen, but at least it was a possibility again. 

Flavia felt a huge surge of euphoria as she pushed open the back door. Life was wonderful. It held the 
intoxicating promise of anything and everything. 

Scuto and Nipur went straight to the kitchen and their water bowls, Flavia followed and hung their leads on the 
peg as they lapped thirstily. 

‘Pater?’ she called happily. "We saw the camelopard! Pater? Alma?’ 

Flavia bounced into the study, then stopped short. “Pater, what's wrong?’ 

Her father was sitting at his desk with his head in his hands. 

Flavia felt a cold sinking sensation, right down to her toes. ‘Pater,” she said in a horrified whisper. “Are you 
crying?" 

He lifted his head and looked at her. His eyes were red and his cheeks wet. 

‘Oh, pater! Don’t cry. Please don’t ery.’ Flavia ran to him and threw her arms round his neck. 

“No!” He pushed her away. ‘I just want to be alone. Please.’ 

“Shall I make you some mint tea? Would that cheer you up?" 

‘I don’t want to see you right now, Flavia. Please go away.’ 

“What?” 

“You sent that message, didn't you?” he said, then shook his head. ‘It doesn't matter. Just go away.” 

“But pater . . .’ Her throat hurt and tears pricked her own eyes. 

‘GO AWAY!" 

He rested his head on his arms and his shoulders shook, 

Flavia looked down at him for a moment. Then she turned and ran out of the room. 


‘Oh, hello Flavia,” said Jonathan, standing in the open doorway, “You just missed him.” 
Tigris greeted Flavia with a wag of his tail and began sniffing her feet with great interest. 
“What?” said Flavia, blinking back tears. 

“You just missed him.’ 

"Who?" 

‘Felix. He left a few minutes ago.” 

“What? gasped Flavia, ‘My Felix?’ 

Jonathan nodded. “He stopped by to pick up some more elixir.’ 

‘Some more what?’ 

“Elixir. For his wife." 

Flavia stared at Jonathan. Nipur had moved on from sniffing her feet to sniffing the gutter. 
“You remember his wife Polla wasn't well?’ 

“What do you mean, “Polla wasn't well”? She was barking mad.” 


‘Father says she was just depressed. He sent her some tonic last September and apparently it had an amazing 
effect. Felix was travelling back from Rome to Surrentum today, so he stopped by to pick up some more and discuss 
the dose with father.’ 

‘He was here in your house? Just now?’ Flavia felt as if someone had kicked her in the stomach. 

Jonathan nodded. "Don't you want to come in?’ 

‘And you saw him?’ 

“Not for very long. ' 

‘Did he...’ Flavia felt sick. “Did he mention me?’ 

“He said we must all come and stay with them again next summer. 

‘He... What were his exact words?’ 

“Um... “You must all come and stay with us again next summer.” Those were his exact words.’ 

‘So he didn't mention me at all? Not even to ask how I was?’ 

‘Tigris! Come here! Get away from that!’ Jonathan focused on Flavia again. ‘Sorry, Flavia. I think Felix was in a 
rush to get back. He was travelling light, on horseback with just two of his men.” 

Flavia looked at Jonathan. His face seemed strange. Everything seemed strange. Why was she standing here in 
front of his open door on the bright pavement? Something was moaning. Just the wind. When had the wind started 
to blow? 

Jonathan's face was sympathetic, *Flavia,' he said gently, "Come in and have some mint tea. It will — TIGRIS! I 
said get away from that! BAD DOG! Come here at once!" 

‘Excuse me,’ said Flavia. “I’m just...” 

She tumed towards her house, then remembered her weeping father and turned back to Jonathan. But he was 
bending over Tigris, struggling to drag the big puppy back into the house. 

Flavia turned away and walked slowly past her front door, the blue one with the Castor and Pollux knocker. She 
walked past the brown door with its lion's head door-knocker, past the yellow door and the faded green one. Her 
step quickened. Faster and faster, until she was running. If she hurried she might just catch him. 

She thought she heard Jonathan calling her but she kept her head down and ran. Past the green fountain. Out 
through the Fountain Gate. And down the tomb-lined road in the direction of Surrentum. 
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3 Fıaviat Flavia, where are you?” 

Nubia shut the back door and let the bolt fall. She bent to greet the wagging dogs. then stood and looked around. 

‘Flavia!’ she called again. ‘I am just now helping Mnason to catch the camelopard.” 

No reply. The house was silent. Only the sound of the wind moaning in the eves. 

“Alma? Caudex?" Nubia frowned. “Captain Geminus?’ 

She went along the columned peristyle and through the corridor to the atrium, The door to Alma’s cubicle was 
slightly ajar. 

*Alma?’ 

As Nubia scratched on the door, it swung open. 

Alma lay on the bed, a cloth draped across her forehead. She groaned and turned her head. 

‘Oh, Nubia,’ she murmured. “Not feeling too well. Bit hot. And my ears are buzzing. Just having a little rest. 
Caudex resting, too, Will you ask Doctor Mordecai... Will you ask .. . Will you...? 


Doctor Mordecai shook his turbaned head. ‘This is bad,’ he said to Nubia. ‘Very bad. Lupus came down with a fever 
around noon and I’ve just put Jonathan to bed, too. And now both Alma and Caudex. How do you feel?’ He pressed 
his hand to her forehead. 

‘I am fine,’ said Nubia. 

‘And Flavia?’ said Doctor Mordecai. ‘How is she?’ 

“I don’t know. She is not here. I think she is out with her father.’ 

Mordecai shook his head again. ‘If I get many more cases it will be an epidemic. And I may not be able to attend 
everyone. Nubia?’ 

Yes? 

‘Can you make sure Alma and Caudex have plenty to drink? And keep them warm? They may want to kick off 
the covers, but they need to sweat out the fever. I'll have to treat them later. Do you understand?’ 

“Yes, Doctor Mordecai.’ 

‘Can you make up a pot of broth? Chicken preferably. But anything clear and with some meat in it.” 

*Yes, Doctor Mordecai.’ 

“You're a good girl,’ said Mordecai. ‘Bless you.’ He rested his hand lightly on her head and she felt a sort of 
tingly warmth pass through her. 

Nubia hoped it was not the fever. 


Flavia waited for him under an acacia tree. Above her, the wind was moaning. In the space of an hour the 
temperature had plunged. The sun — exhausted from trying to warm the world on one of his weakest days — was 
sinking towards the red horizon. 

Flavia looked up at the rattling leaves. She wore only her tunic and she knew she should feel cold. But for some 


reason she felt curiously warm. 

Presently her patience was rewarded. She heard him before she saw him. A strange buzzy pulsing tune filled her 
ears. It was unlike any she had ever heard. At last he came into view, gliding down the road between the tombs. He 
was riding a lion and he wore a garland of grape leaves. Strange creatures danced behind him. Mythical beasts who 
were partly man and partly goat. The satyrs played double flutes and shook tambourines. Behind them came a huge 
dog with three nodding heads: one white, one black, one red, 

Flavia didn't care about the satyrs. She didn't care about Cerberus. She only cared about him. She struggled to 
her feet and called his name. 

Felix turned his head and looked at her. Then he climbed down from the lion. Monobaz rolled at his feet, like 
Scuto when he wanted his stomach scratched. Felix took out a sharp knife, bent over and with one swift motion he 
cut the lion open. 

“No!” Flavia cried. “Not Monobaz!' 

But it was too late. Felix smiled and walked towards her, holding the empty lion skin in his hands. 

“It's all right." said Monobaz's head. ‘I don't mind.” 

Felix put the lion’s head on her, as if it were a hat, then he wrapped the empty paws around her shoulders. The 
fur was soft and warm. She looked up into his handsome face and he smiled down at her with his dangerous dark 
eyes. She didn't know if he was a man or a god. 

‘Felix?’ she whispered. 

He nodded, and placed a heavy shield gently on her head. Then he took first her right hand and then her left 
hand, lifting them up so that they supported the shield on either side. 

Then he backed away. 

‘Felix!’ she called after him. ‘Come back! I love you!” 

But now he was moving off down the road again, playing his lyre, his head back and his eyes closed. Behind 
him danced a crowd of people. 

Jonathan and Miriam came first. and Mordecai too. Nubia danced behind them, playing her flute. Then came 
Lupus, banging his goatskin drum with a sponge-stick. Aristo followed, and then Diana, clutching the hem of his red 
cloak. Caudex and Alma skipped hand in hand. Pulchra was there, with her little sisters and her slaye-girl Leda. 

Then came Avita and her father Avitus. There was Captain Alga, old Pliny and young Pliny. And Phrixus. Vulcan 
rode his donkey. Rectina and Tascius and their nine daughters danced behind. 

“No.” cried Flavia, “You should have eleven now." 

The shield on her head was getting heavier and heavier. 

“Why is it so heavy?’ she asked Sisyphus. 

‘My dear,” he said, ‘it’s because you're carrying the weight of the world.’ And he jumped lightly up to join the 
others on the shield, 

‘Do you want me up there, too?’ asked the Emperor Titus. 

“No,” said Flavia. *I can't hold you all.” 

But he climbed up anyway. 

“No, it’s too heavy for me,” sobbed Flavia. ‘I can't hold it. Pater? Where are you?’ 

“Right here,” Her father’s voice came from up above. ‘I can see the lighthouse.’ 

‘Flavia,’ said a woman's voice. ‘Let go. You can't carry them all. You're only a girl.’ 

‘Mater?’ cried Flavia. ‘Oh, mater, I've missed you so much.” 

‘Shhh!’ Flavia felt a cool hand on her hot forehead. “Let go, Flavia. The world will continue and the gods will 
have their way.” 


*Won't everyone die if I let go?” said Flavia. 

“Yes. Eventually. But you can't prevent it. Let go, Flavia.’ 

‘I'm frightened.’ 

*Don't be frightened. Just let go. It will be all right.’ 

So Flavia let the shield fall and everyone tumbled onto the ground. Some of them were laughing and some of 
them were angry, But Flavia didn’t care. 

She felt lighter than she had ever felt before, and freer. 

‘Oh mater!’ she sobbed. ‘Promise you won't leave me again?" 

“Shhh! I can't promise that. But I'm here now." 

Flavia felt her mother’s arms around her — firm but soft — and she pressed her face against the smooth neck and 
wept. 

And presently she slept. 
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: On Flavi ¡ i 
. — Flavia groaned. ‘Where am I? 

‘Father! She's awake!’ It was Jonathan’s voice. 

‘Ugh! said Flavia. ‘My mouth feels like something crawled in and died.’ 

‘I know exactly what you mean,” said Jonathan. ‘And I only had the fever for two days.’ She felt his firm hand 
under her neck and tasted cool water on her tongue. 

When she had drunk her fill, Flavia rested her head back on the pillow and looked around. She was in her 
bedroom, From the pattern of bright diamonds on her bedroom wall, she guessed it was mid-morning. 

“What time is it?’ She frowned. 

"About the third hour,’ said Jonathan. He was sitting on the side of her bed with a copper beaker of cool water. 
“And in case you're interested, today’s the Sabbath." 

‘Saturn's day? But how can it be? Isn't today Mercury's day?" 

Doctor Mordecai came into the room, drying his hands on a linen towel. His face looked thin and pale under the 
dark turban and there were shadows under his eyes. 

‘Doctor Mordecai, what happened?’ said Flavia. “The last thing | remembered I was waiting by the road for... 
How did I get back here?’ 

"You'll never guess who found you,” said Jonathan. 

“Pater? Was it pater?’ 

‘No,’ said Mordecai. ‘We found him upstairs in his bedroom. Everyone in your house has had the fever. All 
except for Nubia. You were lucky we found you." 

“Mater!” Flavia tried to sit up. Then she let her head fall back on the pillow. A hot tear trickled from the comer of 
her eye. ‘I dreamt mater was alive. She was looking after me.” 

Jonathan and his father exchanged glances. 

‘No,’ said Jonathan. ‘It was Cartilia. She stayed with you day and night for three days, She and Nubia tended 
you and your father and Aristo. Alma's better now. Caudex, too, Nubia's sleeping in the spare room, and Cartilia 
went home a few hours ago.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia. ‘I thought it was mater.’ Her cheeks were wet and she turned to look at him. ‘It was Cartilia? 
After all I've done to her?” 

Jonathan nodded. 

‘It’s thanks to her your father is alive,’ said Mordecai. ‘She called me out two nights ago when his fever was at 
its worst. If I hadn't treated him...” 

‘Is pater...” 

‘He'll be fine,’ said Mordecai. ‘I've just been with him. He's awake and he’s having some broth. Alma's with 
him. I’m just about to check on Aristo.” 


As Mordecai went out, Scuto tapped into the room and wandered over to Flavia. 


‘Oh, Scuto,’ said Flavia, hugging his furry neck. ‘I’ve missed you. Did you find me?’ 
*“No.' said Jonathan with a grin. ‘It was the last person you'd expect.’ 

Flavia looked at him. “Was it Felix?’ she whispered. 

Jonathan sighed and rolled his eyes. “No, Flavia. It wasn't Felix.” 

“Give me a clue then.” 

“Who practically lives out in the woods?" 

Flavia thought for a moment. Then her eyes lit up: ‘Diana?’ 

Jonathan nodded. “Diana.” 


Although the Saturnalia was officially over, Flavia’s father had allowed them to recline for dinner on the pretext that 
they were still weak from the fever. 

“Next week you're back at the table like proper Roman children,” he'd told them. “But for the next few days I'll 
allow you to recline.’ 

"Those oysters were delicious!’ said Flavia. “Who sent them?” 

*Pliny again,’ laughed her father. ‘He heard we were all at the Gates of Hades and he sent us four dozen, on ice if 
you can believe that! We still have a dozen if you want more." 

“No thanks,” said Flavia, *I think my stomach shrank while I was ill. Lupus, do you want another one?” 

Lupus shook his head, then uttered a deep. textured burp. 

‘Thank you for that compliment, Lupus,’ said Captain Geminus and everyone laughed. 

Jonathan tried his best to burp but could only manage a small one, 

Flavia tried, too, without success, but Cartilia managed a rich yet ladylike belch. 

Lupus clapped and Jonathan raised his eyebrows in admiration. 

‘Cartilia!’ said Marcus, laughing, then he leant forward and kissed her quickly on the cheek. 

"Marcus!" she said with a blush. "Not in public.’ 

“It's not public. It's my home. I'm the paterfamilias and I'll do as I like. Any objections?" He looked around, his 
grey eyes bright. 

“No, pater!’ said Flavia with a smile. She was glad to see him happy again. 

‘I'm already feeling the effects of those oysters.’ said Aristo. *I feel like a new man. Nubia, shall we play some 
music?" 

Nubia nodded. 

*Oh yes,’ said Flavia. ‘I need to hear music so badly. Did you bring your barbiton, Jonathan?’ 

“Of course!” He smiled and pulled it out from beneath the couch. 

Lupus already had his drums ready. 

Flavia slipped off the couch and ran upstairs. A moment later she came back into the dining room. She went to 
Cartilia and solemnly held out her tambourine. 

“Here, Cartilia.' she said. ‘I'd like you to play it.” 

‘Thank you, Flavia!’ Cartilia’s eyes were moist. “Thank you very much.” 

Flavia sighed and looked at her father. He gave her the merest nod, and a smile. Flavia went back to the couch 
and stretched out beside Nubia. She still felt weak. 

Aristo was tuning his lyre. He hadn’t played it in several days. 

Then he looked at Nubia and she looked back at him and they began to play together. 

Presently Jonathan came in on his barbiton. Lupus was drumming but he’d found some ankle bells and wore 
them on his right wrist. They made a sparkling noise as he beat the drum. Cartilia’s tambourine was perfect. It was 
as if she'd practised with the others for years. 


Flavia smiled. They were playing ‘Slave Song’. 

As they played. she remembered another dining room in another time and place. And suddenly she felt his 
presence. As real as if he was reclining on the couch beside her. 

He wasn’t, of course, but when she closed her eyes she saw his face with its amused half-smile and beautiful 
dark eyes. 

He hadn't come to save her. He probably hadn't even thought about her more than once or twice in the past few 
months. She knew it now with a terrible certainty. She knew the object of her passion was only a phantom. 

The music and his image brought a surge of emotion from her so strong that she had to bite her lip to stop the 
tears coming. 

‘No,’ she whispered, digging her fingernails into her palms. “No, no, NO!" And once again she slipped off the 
couch and ran upstairs. 


‘Flavia. Are you all right?” 

Flavia lifted her head to see Cartilia standing at the door. 

‘Flavia,’ said Cartilia. “What's the matter? You look perfectly miserable.” 

“You wouldn't understand . . .” Flavia dropped her head back onto the pillow. 

The bed creaked a little as Cartilia sat on the edge of it. ‘I might.” 

Flavia buried her face in the damp pillow. After a moment she said in a muffled voice: ‘I'm hopelessly in love.’ 

There was a pause. 

“Tell me about him." 

Flavia slowly turned and looked up. Cartilia wasn't mocking: her expression was grave. 

*He's married,’ said Flavia. That should wipe the understanding look off Cartilia’s face. 

But it didn’t. 

‘It’s a shame he's married,” said Cartilia, ‘but we can't always choose whom we fall in love with, can we? 

Flavia shook her head. ‘And he's very old,’ she added. 

‘How old?" 

“As old as pater. Older maybe.” 

‘Lots of women marry older men. My sister in Bononia married a man twenty years her senior.’ 

“She did?’ Flavia sniffed, then wiped her nose on her finger. 

Cartilia nodded. ‘And they have a very happy marriage.’ She gently brushed a strand of hair away from Flavia’s 
forehead, “Tell me about this man,’ she said. “Why do you love him?" 

Flavia had been longing to talk to someone about him. And Cartilia was listening. So she pushed her pillow 
against the wall and sat up in bed. 

‘I met him three months ago,” she said shyly, ‘After the volcano exploded. He's not the most handsome man I've 
ever seen, but his eyes. The way he looks at you, And I love his voice and the way his hair smells and he's very 
important and everybody respects him but when he looks at me he really looks at me and 1 just melt inside. And I 
love him so much,” her chin began to tremble. ‘but he doesn't even . . ." She was crying again. 

‘Good heavens,” said Cartilia. “He sounds like an extraordinary man. May I ask his name?” 

‘Felix. He lives in Surrentum and he’s—’ 

"What?" interrupted Cartilia. ‘Not Publius Pollius Felix?’ 

Flavia's stomach flipped when Cartilia said his name. She nodded. 

Cartilia burst out laughing. 

Flavia felt fresh tears well up. 

‘I'm sorry.’ said Cartilia. *1 shouldn't have laughed. But | suppose you know that half the women in Campania 


are in love with him.” 

‘They are?’ 

Cartilia nodded. ‘I've never met him, but . . .* She smiled down at Flavia and then her eyes opened wide as 
Flavia shyly took her Felix doll out from under the pillow. 

‘Is this him?’ said Cartilia, carefully taking the small wooden figure. 

Flavia nodded. ‘Jonathan and Lupus gave it to me for the Saturnalia. It looks just like him.” 

“He's very handsome. I can see why you love him. But Flavia?’ 

‘Yes?’ 

Cartilia held up the Felix doll. ‘Isn't he a bit short for you?’ 

Flavia looked at Cartilia, whose eyes were wide and solemn. Then they both burst out laughing. They laughed 
for a long time and presently Cartilia said: 

‘Do you feel better now that you've told me and we've laughed about it?" 

Flavia nodded and smiled. 

“Will you still think about him all the time?’ 

‘Maybe not . . .' But even as Flavia said it a lump rose in her throat and her heart felt too tight. She felt the tears 
well up again. 

“Yes,” she whispered. ‘I’m still going to think about him.” 

‘Flavia, you know the story of Pygmalion, don't you?’ 

‘Of course. He was an artist and he made an ivory statue of the perfect woman. And then he fell in love with the 
statue and prayed to Venus and asked her to make the statue real.’ 

Cartilia took the Felix doll and gazed at its face. *We are all a bit like Pygmalion,’ she said. ‘We create our 
perfect mate.’ 

‘I don't understand." Flavia hugged her legs and rested her chin on her blanketed knees. 

‘Pygmalion carved his ideal woman in his studio. We women carve the ideal man in our hearts.’ Cartilia held up 
the Felix doll. “We find someone whose appearance pleases us and then we create a man in their likeness and place 
him in our dreams. We build a whole life. One scene on another. And because we build them in our dreams, they're 
perfect. So we fall hopelessly in love. But we love a phantom. An image.’ 

“Yes,' said Flavia. “That's exactly what I was thinking.’ 

“You don't really know anything about Felix, do you?’ 

“Not really.’ said Flavia. “But I still love him so much I could die.” 

Cartilia sighed. ‘You know what you have, don’t you Flavia? You have the bite of the tarantula.’ 

‘I don’t think I've been bitten by one of those.” said Flavia. “Unless it was at night while I was asleep.” 

‘No.’ Cartilia smiled. "The wise women of Calabria, that's where my mother comes from . . . they believe that 
the awakening of first love is the most passionate love of our lives, This first love is so fierce that they call it the 
Tarantula’s Bite." 

‘Is it a bit like Cupid’s arrow” said Flavia. 

‘Exactly. said Cartilia. “That's exactly it, We just call it something else in Calabria.’ 

*Pater doesn’t believe I’m in love, He says that I'm still just a child and it’s only a “girlish infatuation”. 

‘I think he’s wrong,” said Cartilia. ‘Girls your age. on the cusp of womanhood, feel awakening love more acutely 
than at any other time in their lives. Your love is very strong. But Flavia.’ she said, gently tipping Flavia's chin up 
and gazing into her eyes, “you do know it can never be, don't you?’ 

Flavia nodded. "But I love him so much. The longing won't go away. I’ve tried but 1 can't stop thinking about 


him. 


‘If 1 told you I know a way to cure the Tarantula's Bite,’ said Cartilia, “would you be interested? Do you want to 
be cured of your longing for him?’ 

Flavia thought about it. Part of her loved being in love. But mostly it hurt too much. She looked up into 
Cartilia’s warm brown eyes. 

“Yes,” she said. “I want to stop thinking about him all the time. I just want to be normal me again and think about 
puzzles and mysteries and stories. Is there a cure?” 

“Yes,' said Cartilia. “There is. It’s a dance called the Little Tarantula. If you like, I will teach it to you.’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia, “Please teach me.’ 

“Me too.” said Nubia, stepping shyly into the room. ‘I would like to dance the Little Tarantula, too, I also have 
the spider bite." 
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Nubia was trembling. At last she had told someone. 

“You're in love, too?’ cried Flavia. 

Nubia nodded. 

“Who is it?" said Flavia. 

‘I think 1 know,’ said Cartilia softly. “You love Aristo, don't you?’ 

Nubia dropped her head and nodded again. 

‘How did you know that?’ Flavia stared at Cartilia. “Even I didn’t know.’ 

Cartilia beckoned Nubia, who came to sit beside her on Flavia's bed. 

‘I can tell by the way they play music together,’ said Cartilia, putting her arm around Nubia's shoulder. 

Presently she spoke. 

“Usually we dance the Little Tarantula at the end of May, during the festival of Dionysus. But tomorrow night 
there is a full moon. We'll dance in the Grove of Diana.” 

“Outside the city walls?" gasped Flavia. “But what about the spirits of the dead?” 

‘They won't bother us,’ said Cartilia. "The god Dionysus will protect us.’ 

“It will be cold and dark,’ Nubia shivered. 

*Yes,' said Cartilia. “At first. But as long as the weather stays dry, we'll be fine.’ She squeezed Nubia's shoulder 
and laughed. "You look at me reproachfully with those big golden eyes, but I promise you won't be cold. The dance 
will heat your blood.’ 


In the end there were ten of them. 

Somehow, the young women of Ostia heard about the Little Tarantula and they slipped out of their homes and 
gathered at the house on Green Fountain Street. Alma let them in. 

The men — Flavia’s father, Aristo and Caudex — retreated to their rooms. If the sound of feminine chatter 
disturbed them, they gave no sign of it. 

The young women drank hot spiced wine and gossiped and warmed their hands round the brazier in the 
triclinium. At last, when the moon's silver disc was at its zenith. they opened the back door and slipped out into the 
night. 

Each one held a smoking torch and when they reached the grove they planted a circle of fire flowers. 

Cartilia showed Flavia and Nubia how to hold the tambourine, not in the left hand, but in the right. She showed 
them how to keep the wrist and elbow moving but the forearm strong. She showed them how to let the emotion flow 
down the legs to the soles of the feet and through the arms to the fingertips. 

‘There will come a moment,” she said, “when your feet will hurt, your forearms ache, your fingers might even 
bleed. You must keep playing; that is the point at which the god takes you and burns the passion from you.’ 

They nodded. Cartilia slowly started to beat her own tambourine and to sing. The women joined her and shook 


their tambourines, or castanets, or clapped their hands. Some were peasants and a few were highborn. Most were in 
their teens. Cartilia, at twenty-four, was the oldest. 

Presently they settled into a rhythm and they began to dance. 

At first Flavia felt foolish, self-conscious. What was she doing, dancing in the woods on a cold winter's night 
with strange women around her? But the beat was strong and soon the music filled her head, 

Nubia was dancing the Little Tarantula as if she had known it from birth. Cartilia was lost in the music, too. Her 
beautiful dark hair — the colour of sesame oil — swung about her face. Flavia’s forearms ached and her feet hurt, but 
the driving beat would not let her rest. 

And then a figure appeared out of the darkness and joined them. It was Diana. She did not have a tambourine but 
she sang in a high, sweet voice and she begged the god to free her of her obsession. 

It was then that the music took Flavia. Like a wave, it lifted her up and carried her and she was no longer tired. 
She closed her eyes and his face was there, so she danced out her yearning and her regret, her anger and her 
tenderness, her love and her hate. 

Once, she opened her eyes and thought she saw him standing in the deep shadows outside the torchlight. But she 
realised that if it was not her imagination, it must be the god Dionysus, watching his women with approval. 

Flavia lost all sense of time. Above her the stars blazed in the cold black sky and it seemed to her that she saw 
their shining paths, like snail silver, arc across the sky. As she danced, his beautiful face faded and presently, when 
she closed her eyes, she saw only the red-brown flicker of the torches through her eyelids. 

And by dawn, when the watery sun had diluted the dark wine of night, Flavia knew that at last she was free of 


love's poison. 
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Tia but happy. with dishevelled hair and bloodshot eyes. the group of women went chattering through the 
Laurentum Gate, laughing at the expression on the watchmen's faces. They had their arms round each other's waists. 
Flavia walked between Nubia and Cartilia, whose other arm encircled her sister Diana. 

They went to the Baths of Minerva as the doors were opening and they paid their coin. They took off their 
sweat-stained clothes and sank gratefully into the myrtle-scented hot plunge. There, they let the steaming water soak 
away any remnants of passion, bitterness, jealousy and regret. 

Back at Green Fountain Street, Flavia and Nubia slept all that day and through the following night. And when 
Flavia awoke from a sweet dreamless sleep, she rose and dressed and took her Felix doll to the Temple of Venus. 

And there she laid his image down on the altar. 

“Venus,” she prayed, ‘I give you all my dreams of love and marriage and romance. 1 lay them on your altar.’ 
Flavia bowed her head for a moment. The verse of a song Miriam often sang came into her head: ‘By the gazelles, O 
daughters of Jerusalem, do not awaken or arouse love until it so desires.” 

Flavia looked up at the statue of Venus. The marble goddess — caught in the act of slipping on her sandal — 
looked back at her in surprise. 

“Venus,” whispered Flavia. "Please do not arouse or awaken love in me until I’m ready,’ 

And it seemed to her, though it may have been a trick of the light, that the goddess smiled kindly. 


That evening, after dinner, Cartilia came up to the girls’ room to tuck them into bed. 

After she had kissed Nubia's forehead she came and perched on Flavia's bed. Scuto thumped his tail and Cartilia 
scratched him behind the ear. 

‘I should have known you weren't evil,” said Flavia, “because Scuto likes you.’ 

“Why did you think I was evil?’ asked Cartilia, with a laugh. 

‘I thought you were the one who criticised pater for letting me be too independent,’ said Flavia. ‘I thought it was 
your idea to marry me off.” 

‘Not at all,” said Cartilia. “That was your father’s patron Cordius. He strongly disapproves of independence in 
women. That's why 1 told him my husband had died. If Cordius had found out that my husband divorced me for 
being too independent .. . Well, he never would have introduced me to your father. So my family all agreed to say 1 
was a widow. It was foolish, I see that now. But I wanted to meet your father very badly.’ 

‘Tell me again about the first time you saw him?’ 

‘The very first time was over half a year ago. He was walking along the docks, talking to one of his sailors, The 
wind was in his hair and he was laughing and I remember thinking to myself: perhaps it’s time I remarry. I asked my 
father to find out about him. Pater said he was a widower with one daughter and that his patron was Cordius, a very 
conservative man. ' 

‘And then what?’ 


‘He went away before I could meet him, but then he came back, as if from the dead. I thought I'd better seize the 
day.” 

‘Carpe diem! laughed Flavia. 

“Exactly. Pater invited Cordius to dinner and he invited us back. That was when I met your father.’ She smiled. 
“We got on very well. We laugh at the same things. He's kind and thoughtful. And he's honest.’ 

‘So you weren't like Pygmalion. You didn't make him into your dream man. You didn’t just fall in love with the 
way he looks.’ 

Cartilia flushed slightly. “Well,” she said. ‘I do have to admit I find him very attractive. Plus, he still has all his 
teeth,’ 

Flavia giggled and reached up to touch one of Cartilia’s silver earrings; it was a pendant shaped like a tiny club 
of Hercules. 

Then she remembered something: "But someone said it was your fault your husband died.’ 

“Who? 

‘Diomedes, the priest of Mithras. Actually I think his exact words were “He's not with us anymore and it's her 
fault.” 

“Oh, that silly cult. I talked Postumus out of attending. All they wanted was his money.’ 

“But later he divorced you because you were too independent, and because you couldn't have children?” 

Cartilia nodded, ‘But he’s just divorced his second wife for the same reason. So the fault may not be mine. As 
for my being too independent,’ she dropped her voice to a whisper, ‘I think your father likes independent women. 
The key is being subtle about it. And gracious. If you are those things I don't think he'll mind your independence.’ 

*Cartilia?’ Flavia stopped toying with her earring. 

"Yes?" 

“Tomorrow is a special day in Miriam's wedding preparation, They call it the day of henna. Jonathan says all the 
women in her family go and they tell stories and play music while they put henna designs on Miriam’s hands and 
feet, It’s at her aunt's house and she's invited Nubia and me and , , . will you come with us? We're going about 
midday." 

“Oh, Flavia! I'd love to. Thank you so much for asking me.” Cartilia bent down and kissed Flavia's forehead and 
gave her a hug. 

Presently she stood up and started out of the room, Then she stopped and turned and Flavia saw her slender 
silhouette against the pale rectangle of the doorway. 

‘Flavia. I know it’s always hard to share a parent, especially if you're an only child. Thank you for sharing your 
father with me. I promise I'll make him very happy, And I'll try to make you happy. too.” 

‘I know,’ said Flavia, and she smiled. ‘Goodnight, Cartilia.* 


Something was wrong. 

Flavia’s step quickened as she and Nubia approached Cartilia’s house. The front door was wide open and Vibia 
stood weeping before a bald man in a toga. He was shaking his head and as they drew closer they saw that Vibia was 
not wearing her wig. 

‘Oh Flavia!" Vibia turned her tear-stained face towards the two girls. ‘Tell your father to make an offering to the 
gods and come quickly. Cartilia and Diana, and my husband . . . They've all come down with fever and the doctor 
says it's very grave.” 
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Des Mordecai confirmed what the Greek doctor had said. 

"This second wave of fever is worse than the first,’ he said grimly. ‘I've lost half a dozen patients in the last two 
days, four of them little children. I've treated Poplicola and his daughters, The best thing you can do now is make 
sure they drink plenty of broth and keep them covered. They need to sweat out the evil humours.’ 

Flavia and Nubia and Marcus stayed at Vibia’s for three days. They helped her tend Cartilia and Diana, while she 
nursed her husband. 

Presently Diana recovered and was able to sit up and take some solid food. But Cartilia's father died, and she 
herself slipped deeper into a fevered sleep. Now she could not even drink the broth. Her lips were blue and 
sometimes she fought for breath. 

Once, when Flavia was sitting with her, she called out names in her delirium. First she cried out for her mother, 
then she called the name Marcus. 

Flavia took Cartilia’s hands and said, “He'll be back, soon. Cartilia. He's just tired because he sat up with you all 
last night. He's having a little rest.’ She felt the tears coming. “Don't die, Cartilia,’ she pleaded. “Please get better. 
Pater loves you very much." 

Cartilia turned her head and though her eyes didn't open she seemed calmer, 

Flavia pressed a cool cloth to her forehead and said, *If you get better you can teach me more dances. And other 
things. Girl things.’ Flavia tried to make her voice bright but the tears were spilling out now, *Cartilia, I'm so sorry I 
was horrible to you. Please don't die. Pater needs you. And . . . I need you. too.” 


Flavia had just finished dressing when she heard the front door close. She hurried downstairs to find her father in the 
atrium, standing before the lararium. He still wore his cloak and his boots were muddy. He turned as he heard her 
step, and the look of bleak despair on his face told her everything: Cartilia was dead. 

‘Oh, pater!’ she cried, and ran to him. They held each other tightly and wept, standing there in the cold atrium 
before the household shrine. 

Presently Flavia lifted her tear-streaked face. 

“Pater, I know nothing will make it better but I promise I'll be good from now on. I'll never solve a mystery 
again and I'l! stay inside and weave woo! all day.’ 

‘No.’ He shook his head and looked at her through his tears. ‘I loved Cartilia because she had spirit and 
intelligence.’ He looked at the lararium. “Your mother had it. too, Flavia. A passion for life and a deep curiosity 
about the world. That's what I loved most about her. And about Cartilia.’ He looked at Flavia. “And that's what 1 
love about you. Don't ever lose your hunger for knowledge.” 

‘Then 1 can still be a detective?” 

He nodded. “Yes, my little owl. Just . .. be sensible.’ He hugged her again and murmured into her hair. “You're 
all I have left now.’ 


‘TIl be sensible,’ said Flavia. She felt the soft wool of his tunic brush her cheek as she turned to look at the 
household shrine. The ancestral masks were shut away but she could see the painted figures representing the genius 
of the Geminus household, and the lares on either side. And the good luck snake, coiling at the feet of Castor and 
Pollux and Vesta. 

Flavia swallowed and stepped out of her father's arms so that she could look up into his face. 

‘Pater,’ she said, ‘Pater, 1 promise that I'll become a pious Roman matron and I'll have lots of children and then 
our family spirits won't be sad. And 1 promise . . .’ Flavia took a deep breath: ‘Pater, I promise 1'11 marry whoever 
you think best.” 


The marriage took place seven days later. 

The wedding procession was unlike any Ostia had ever seen before. 

The young bride wore a white robe, a saffron yellow cloak and a veil of bright orange. On her head was a 
garland of myrtle and winter violets. The town of Ostia was clothed in white. too, for it had snowed the night before. 
And as the bride emerged from the house after the wedding feast, the orange sun came out from its gauzy veil of 
high cloud, The snow sparkled like marble and the lion-head drains wore icicle beards. 

A black-maned lion named Monobaz led the procession and a long-lashed camelopard took up the rear. The 
beautiful Jewish bride and her handsome groom rode in a chariot pulled by two donkeys. Although dusk was still an 
hour away, Jonathan and Lupus held smoking torches, while Flavia and Nubia scattered nuts to the people lining the 
streets. Hired musicians played double flutes, lyre and tambourine, and the procession grew in number as they 
approached the Laurentum Gate. 

Nubia wore her new fur cloak — a lion skin. It had been a gift from Mnason; the skin had belonged to one of his 
old lions. The combination of fur cloak and fur-lined boots meant that for the first time that winter Nubia felt warm 
outside the baths. When her nuts had all been scattered, she walked beside Monobaz and played her flute. The fresh 
clean scent of snow filled her head and she felt it scrunch under her leather boots. 

As they passed under the arch of the Laurentum Gate, a new song came to her. It was a song about starting over, 
when everything is pure and fresh and clean. Nubia decided to call it ‘Land of White’. 


The wedding procession passed through the gate and made its way along the Laurentum Road. 

The hired musicians had been playing a jolly, rather shrill air on their double flutes and lyre. But Nubia’s flute 
was playing a new song now and the hired flutes wavered. Lupus handed his smoking torch to Chamat and started 
beating his drum. Jonathan gave away his torch, too, and swung his barbiton to the front of his body, Together. they 
made the beat harder and stronger. The flute-players struggled to keep up. Aristo hadn't brought his lyre, so he 
grabbed that of the lead musician who stared open-mouthed. Following his example, Flavia took the tambourine 
from another of the musicians. 

It was a wonderful song that Flavia and her friends were playing now: a song of joyful hope with a driving beat. 

As the procession moved on through the tombs, Flavia shook her tambourine and danced for Cartilia. She 
danced her regret for what would never be. For the laughter the two of them would never know. For the music 
Cartilia would never play. For the stories Cartilia would never hear. Or tell. 

And when they left the tombs behind and moved between the woods and sea, towards the little house waiting in 
its snow-dusted vineyard, Flavia danced her joy of the family and friends who still remained. Her cheeks were wet 
but even as she wept, she smiled. Because although she grieved, she was alive. And that was a good thing. 

Yes. It was very good to be alive. 


FINIS 
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Aeneas (uh-nee-uss) 
Trojan son of the goddess Venus, he escaped from conquered Troy to have many adventures and finally settle near 
the future site of Rome 
Aeneid (uh-nee-id) 
Virgil's epic poem about Aeneas 
Amphitryon (am-fee-fry-on) 
mortal father of Hercules (whose real father was supposedly Jupiter) 
Apollodorus (uh-pol-uh-dor-uss) 
Greek author who wrote an account of the Greek myths 
Atalanta (at-uh-lan-ta) 
beautiful princess who preferred hunting to marriage and for this reason set impossible tasks for her suitors 
atrium (eh-tree-um) 
the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and pool 
Augeus (owg-ee-uss) 
a mythical Greek king who neglected to clean his stables 
barbiton (har-bi-ton) 
a kind of Greek bass lyre, but there is no evidence for a “Syrian barbiton' 
Bononia (bun-own-ee-uh) 
modern Bologna, a town in northeastern Italy 
bulla (bull-a) 
amulet of leather or metal worn by many free-born children 
Calabria (kuh-/a-bree-uh) 
the region of the ‘toe’ of Italy 
caldarium (call-dar-ee-um) 
the hot plunge in a Roman baths; usually with a deep round pool of hot water 
Campania (kam-pan-yuh) 
the region around the Bay of Naples 
Castor 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Pollux is the other) 
Cerberus (sur-bur-uss) 
mythological three-headed dog who guards the gates of Hades 
Ceres (sear-eez) 
known as Demeter in Greek: the goddess of grain, crops and food 
Cupid (kvoo-pid) 


son of Venus and Vulcan, the winged boy god of love: those struck by his arrows fall in love 
Decumanus Maximus (deck-yoo-man-uss max-ee-mus) 
originally “a camp road’, this was Ostia’s main street 
denarii (den-ar-ee) 
more than one denarius, a silver coin. A denarius equals four sestercii. 
Dionysus (dye-oh-nie-suss) 
Greek god of vineyards, wine and madness 
divitiae (div-ff-ce-eye) 
the Latin word for ‘wealth’ 
Domitian (duh-mish-an) 
the Emperor Titus’s younger brother 
duo 
Latin for ‘two’ 
equestrian (uh-kwes-tree-un) 
literally ‘horseman’, the social class of wealthy businessmen; to be a member of the equestrian class, you needed 
property worth at least 400,000 sesterces 
Erymanthean (air-im-anth-ee-un) 
region of the Erymanthos River in Arcadia, a part of central Greece 
euge! (oh-gay) 
Latin exclamation: *hurray!" 
Eurystheus (yur-riss-thoos) 
mythological king for whom Hercules had to perform his tasks 
Felix 
a wealthy patron and poet who lived in Surrentum in the late Ist century AD 
forum (for-um) 
ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 
frigidarium (frig-id-dar-ee-um) 
the cold plunge in a Roman baths 
fullers 
ancient laundry and clothmakers; they used human urine to bleach the wool 
garum (gar-um) 
sauce made of fish entrails, extremely popular for seasoning foods 
Hades (hay-deez) 
the Underworld where the spirits of the dead were believed to go 
halva (hal-vuh) 
a sweet made of honey and tahini (crushed sesame seeds), often with added pistachio nuts 
Hebrew (hee-brew) 
holy language of the Old Testament, spoken by (religious) Jews in the Ist century 
Hercules (her-kyoo-leez) 
mythological hero; he had to complete twelve tasks to atone for killing his family 
Hesperides (hes-pair-id-eez) 
the daughters of Atlas, who lived in the remote west (modern Morocco) 
Hippomenes (hip-pom-men-eez) 


mythological hero who beat Atalanta at a race by throwing golden apples 
Ides (eyedz) 
the thirteenth day of most months in the Roman calendar (including December); in March, July, October and May 
the Ides occur on the fifteenth day of the month 
impluvium (im-p/oo-vee-um) 
rectangular pool of water under the skylight (compluvium) in the Roman atrium 
Juno (jew-no} 
queen of the Roman gods, wife of the god Jupiter, and goddess of childbirth 
kohl (kole) 
dark powder used to darken eyelids or outline eyes 
laconicum (luh-cone-i-kum) 
the hottest room in the Roman baths, the small laconicum had dry heat 
larartum (lar-ar-ee-um) 
household shrine, often a chest with a miniature temple on top, sometimes a niche 
lares (/a-raise) 
household guardian spirits; it was the role of the paterfamilias to keep them happy 
Laurentum (lore-ent-um) 
village on the coast of Italy a few miles south of Ostia 
lustratio (lus-fra-tee-oh) 
a ritual for purification of houses. ships. etc. 
Minerva (min-nerve-uh) 
known as Athena in Greek: the virgin goddess of wisdom and war 
Mithras (mith-rass) 
Persian god of light and truth. his cult — exclusively for men — spread throughout the Roman world after becoming 
popular with soldiers 
mortarium (more-far-ee-um) 
rough flat bow! of clay or stone for grinding food 
Nero (near-oh) 
wicked Emperor; built the Golden House after the great fire of Rome in AD 64 
Ostia (oss-tee-uh} 
the port of ancient Rome and home town of Flavia Gemina 
palla (pal-uh) 
a woman’s cloak, could also be wrapped round the waist or worn over the head 
papyrus (puh-pie-russ) 
the cheapest writing material, made of Egyptian reeds 
paterfamilias (pa-tare fa-mill-ee-us) 
father of the household, with absolute control over his children and slaves 
peristyle (perry-style} 
a columned walkway around an inner garden or courtyard 
Pliny (plin-ee) 
(the Elder) famous Roman author; died in the eruption of Vesuvius 
(the Younger) Pliny the Elder’s nephew, who also became a famous author and statesman 
poculum (pock-yoo-lum) 


a cup; here a liquid breakfast of spiced wine, milk, barley and cheese 
Pollux 

one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Castor is the other) 
quattuor 

Latin for ‘four’ 
quinque 

Latin for ‘five’ 
Sabbath (sab-uth) 

The Jewish day of rest, counted from Friday evening to Saturday evening 
Saturnalia (sat-ur-nail-yuh) 

five day festival of Saturn, celebrated by the giving of gifts and relaxation of restrictions about gambling, slaves 

and masters often traded places for a day 
scroll (skrole) 

a papyrus or parchment “book”, unrolled from side to side as it was read 
sestercii (sess-fur-see) 

more than one sestercius, a brass coin. Four sestercii equal a denarius 
sex 

Latin for ‘six’ 
shalom (shah-/ome) 

the Hebrew word for “peace”; can also mean ‘hello’ or “goodbye” 
sigillum (sig-ill-um) 

a doll of clay or wood, traditionally given on the Saturnalia; plural: sigilla 
signet-ring (sig-net-ring) 

ring with an image carved in it to be pressed into wax. and used as a personal seal 
stola (stole-uh) 

a dress usually worn by Roman matrons (married women) 
strigil (strig-ill) 

a blunt-edged, curved tool for scraping off dead skin, oil and dirt at the baths 
stylus (stile-us) 

a metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
Stymphalian bird (stim-fay-lee-an) 

fierce mythical bird with claws and beak of bronze 
sudatorium (soo-da-tor-ee-um) 

the steam room in a Roman baths: often semi-circular with marble benches 
Surrentum (sir-ren-tum) 

modern Sorrento, a pretty harbour town south of Vesuvius 
tablinum (ta-b/ee-num) 

the study in a Roman house 
Tarantella (tare-an-fe//-uh) 

literally: the little tarantula, a dance to rid the body of poison or passion 
tepidarium (tep-id-dar-ee-um) 

the warm room in a Roman baths; usually for chatting and relaxing 
Thetis (thet-iss) 


beautiful sea-nymph, mother of Achilles and foster-mother of Vulcan 
Titus (fie-tuss) 
son of Vespasian and Emperor of Rome when this story takes place 
toga (foe-ga) 
a blanket-like outer garment, worn by freeborn men and boys 
tres 
Latin for ‘three’ 
triclinium (trick-/in-ee-um) 
ancient Roman dining room, usually with three couches to recline on 
tunic (few-nic) 
a piece of clothing like a big T-shirt; children often wore a long-sleeved tunic 
unus 
Latin for ‘one’ 
venéfica (ven-eh-fick-uh) 
a sorceress who uses drugs, potions and poisons 
Vespasian (vess-pay-zhun) 
Roman Emperor who died six months before this story begins 
Vesta (vest-uh) 
known as Hestia in Greek: goddess of the home and hearth (where the fire was) 
Vesuvius (vuh-soo-vee-yus) 
the volcano near Naples which erupted on 24 August AD 79 
vigiles (vig-il-lays) 
watchmen who guarded the town against robbery and fire 
Virgil (vur-j111) 
a famous Latin poet who died about 60 years before this story takes place; he wrote the Aeneid 
wax tablet 
a wax-covered rectangle of wood used for making notes 
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Lg before people celebrated Christmas, the Romans celebrated a festival called the Satumalia. It began as a one- 
day holiday, but by Flavia’s time it had been extended to five days. Much later, when Christianity became the 
official religion of the Roman Empire, church leaders decided to celebrate the birth of Jesus at this time, so that 
people wouldn't be tempted to celebrate the ‘pagan’ mid-winter festival. Therefore, many Christmas customs go 
back to the Saturnalia: decorating the house with green leaves, giving gifts, feasting and drinking. Even the riddles 
in Christmas crackers might go back to the practice of sending Saturnalia gifts with a short poem called an epigram. 

The ‘little tarantula’ dance is real. Today it is called the Tarantella, and people still dance it in parts of Italy, 
Some believe it began as a cure for the first passion of adolescent girls. We are not sure of its origins, but we do 
know that as far back as Greek times groups of women sometimes used to go into the woods and dance themselves 
into a trance-line state. 

Ostia was and is a real place. You can visit its ruins today. The characters in this story are made up. but who 
knows? People just like them might once have lived — and loved — in Ostia. 
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This story takes place in Ancient Roman times, so a few of the words and names may look strange. 
If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll” at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. It will also tell you a little about the real and mythological characters mentioned in this book. 
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J onathan ben Mordecai stared at the charred flesh. 

‘It’s horrible.” he said to his friend Lupus in a strangled voice. ‘Horrible.’ 

Lupus could not speak because he had no tongue. So he merely nodded. 

The two boys were crouching before a brick oven and peering in through the arched doorway. A blackened 
haunch of venison lay on a platter among the glowing coals. 

‘Do you think maybe I left it in too long?" asked Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded again. 

Using a napkin, Jonathan gripped the platter and began to pull it out. 

“Yeoww! It’s hot!" 

There was a resounding crash and Jonathan stared down at burnt meat and broken pottery on the concrete floor 
of the kitchen. 

“Oh Pollux!" Jonathan cursed and blew on his scorched fingers. ‘Now dinner is completely ruined. And it's all 
Miriam's fault!” 

Lupus stared at Jonathan with raised eyebrows. 

“Well it is! Everything’s gone wrong since she got married and left home!’ Jonathan stood up and tried to blink 
away the tears filling his eyes. so he could read what Lupus was beginning to write on his wax tablet. 


YOU COULD SCRAPE 


But before Lupus could finish, a big black puppy pushed between his legs, seized the burnt leg of venison in his 
teeth and scampered back out of the kitchen. 

‘Tigris! Bad dog! Come back with that!’ yelled Jonathan. "That's father's birthday dinner! Oh Pollux!" he cursed 
again, ‘This is a total disaster. It’s going to be even worse than your birthday party last week. At least we had food. 
even if it was burnt.’ 

Lupus nodded, then shrugged and pointed to his tongueless mouth, as if to say: I couldn't taste it anyway. 

Jonathan gave his friend an affectionate glance. Less than a year ago Lupus had been a half-wild beggar boy 
with head lice and ragged fingemails. Now, with his hair oiled and combed, wearing a white birthday tunic, he 
looked like a young Roman boy of good birth, 

From the direction of the atrium came the sound of the door knocker. 

‘That must be father,” said Jonathan. “He probably forgot his key again. He's just in time for the total disaster 
that's supposed to be his birthday party. Could you let him in, Lupus? I'll start picking up these broken pieces of 
pottery before one of us steps on them and bleeds to death," 

A moment later Lupus was back, followed by a dark-skinned girl in a lionskin cloak and a fair-haired girl 
wearing a blue palla. Behind them came two adult slaves; a plump woman and a big muscular man carrying a 


covered cauldron. 

‘Salve, Jonathan!’ said the dark-skinned girl, and the girl with light brown hair said: “What happened?’ 

‘Oh, hello, Nubia. Hello, Flavia. I dropped father’s birthday dinner and Tigris ran off with it and it’s a total 
disaster.” 

‘Don’t be wretched,” said Nubia, the dark-skinned girl. The rear paws of her lionskin trailed on the floor as she 
knelt to help Jonathan pick up the shards of clay. 

Flavia grinned down at Jonathan. ‘After Lupus’s party last week,’ she said, ‘we thought you might need some 
help with the cooking. So Alma made her special goat stew with plums and pine-nuts. Caudex will help serve it.’ 
Flavia stepped out of the kitchen into the columned peristyle. She looked around the inner garden. ‘Where’s your 
father?” she asked, tapping a cylindrical package against her leg. ‘We have a present for him.’ 

“He's not back yet,’ said Jonathan. “He's still out seeing his patients. Thanks, Alma.’ This last was addressed to 
the plump woman who was settling the cauldron among the glowing ashes on top of the hearth. 

*My pleasure, dear.’ Alma turned to hang her cloak on a peg fixed to the wall behind her. ‘Why don't you four go 
and tidy the dining room? Leave the kitchen to Caudex and me. We'll get everything ready. [f one of you could just 
bring a broom, Caudex can sweep up these shards of clay.” 

Beside her, Flavia's big door-slave yawned and nodded. 

‘It's a mess in here, too,” said Flavia to Jonathan a few minutes later as they entered the dining room. 

“Your house is not being of the tidy,” Nubia agreed. She had only been in Italia for eight months and her Latin 
was not yet fluent. 

‘I know,’ Jonathan said. He had taken a piece of flatbread from the kitchen and now he tore off a chunk with his 
teeth. ‘Cleaning is usually my job but I’ve had to be the cook, too, since Miriam left. Sometimes we get dinner from 
the tavern by the Baths of Thetis, but the food is nowhere near as good as Miriam's. 1 wish father would let us keep 
slaves — oh, sorry. Nubia! I forgot you used to be a slave." 

‘I do not mind,” said Nubia. She plumped one of the embroidered floor cushions. “I am not a slave any more.” 

‘Tm glad we have slaves to do all the chores,” said Flavia, as she brushed crumbs from the low octagonal table 
in the middle of the dining room. *1 don't know how we'd manage without Alma and Caudex. It's a shame your 
father has such strange ideas.” 

Behind them, Lupus was lighting hanging oil-lamps with a thin taper. It was a late afternoon in February and 
already the light was draining from the sky. 

“And that's another thing.’ said Jonathan through his mouthful. ‘It’s the Sabbath and there should be a woman to 
light the candles.’ He gestured with his bread at the unlit candles on the table. *And to say the blessing.” 

‘Maybe Miriam can say it when she gets here,” said Flavia. *I can't wait to see her! 

“She's not coming,’ said Jonathan. 

“But it is your father’s birthday!” said Nubia. 

‘She hasn't had the fever. Neither has Gaius. Father sent them a message telling them not to come into Ostia 
until the epidemic is over.’ 

Flavia and Nubia exchanged a glance. “But we haven't seen her or Gaius since the wedding last month,’ said 
Flavia. “We really wanted to see them.’ 

‘I know.’ Jonathan sighed. ‘I miss her, too.’ 

‘Stew’s ready.’ said Alma, putting her head into the dining room. ‘Shall I bring it in?” 

“Not yet,” said Flavia. “The guest of honour still isn't back, Where could your father be?’ she asked. “It's almost 
dark.” 

“He's out tending the sick,” said Jonathan. *As usual.’ 


“He tends sick on the birthday?" asked Nubia. 

“Yes,” sighed Jonathan. “Though he's usually back by dusk on the Sabbath.” 

Flavia’s eyes grew wide. "You don't think he's caught the fever, do you?’ 

“Probably,” said Jonathan, ‘In fact, I'm amazed he hasn't caught it before now. He's probably lying in a gutter 
somewhere, moaning for his loved ones. . .” 

“Who's lying in a gutter?’ said an accented voice. 

“Father!” Jonathan spun round. And then: ‘Father?’ 

A tall, clean-shaven Roman in a white tunic stood in the doorway of the dining room. His heavy-lidded dark 
eyes gleamed with amusement. 

Jonathan's jaw dropped, ‘Great Neptune's beard, father! What have you done to yourself?’ 
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i Doctor Mordecai!’ gasped Flavia. “You look just like a Roman.’ 

‘Behold!’ said Nubia. *You have cut your hairs,” 

With his forefinger, Lupus pretended to shave his own smooth cheeks. 

‘And shaved off your beard!’ agreed Jonathan. “Great Jupiter's eyebrows, father! Why did you do that?” 

‘I have a growing number of Roman patients,’ said his father with a sigh, ‘who prefer a “Roman-looking™ 
doctor. Besides,” he added, ‘since you saved the Emperor Titus and he made us Roman citizens, | thought it was time 
I started looking like one!” 


Later that night. Jonathan stared up into the dark shadowed ceiling of his bedroom. He couldn't sleep. Something he 
had overheard Alma say earlier that evening kept nagging at his thoughts. 

He had been taking the wine jug into the kitchen for a refill just as she muttered to Caudex, “There's only one 
reason I know for a forty-three-year-old man to change his looks like that and it's not Roman citizenship. I'll wager 
he's got a new woman in his life.’ 

Alma had looked up to see Jonathan standing in the kitchen doorway and she had furiously shushed poor 
Caudex, although the big door-slave hadn't said a word. 

Now Jonathan was wondering whether Alma was right. A few months earlier Flavia's father had almost taken a 
new wife. What if his father was thinking of remarrying as well? 

The brand on Jonathan's left shoulder began to throb, so he rolled onto his good side. 

"You can! have a new woman in your life, father,’ he murmured. ‘Mother's still alive and well and living in 
Rome, less than fifteen miles away.’ 

He reached out and touched the plaster-covered wall inches from his nose. The surface was silky smooth and 
slightly damp on this winter night, His finger found a rough edge, where the plaster had cracked, and he absently 
picked at it. 

‘If only she hadn't made me promise not to tell you,’ 


Something woke Lupus. 

For a moment he tried to remember his dream. He had been swimming with dolphins in water so clear that it felt 
like flying. 

His ear caught the remote clatter of the fire-gong somewhere near the harbour, and the distant sound of dogs 
barking. Was that what had woken him? No, that was a common sound on winter nights. He listened as hard as a 
rabbit for something closer. There! The soft grating of wooden chair legs on a mosaic floor. Someone was 
downstairs in the study. 

For a moment Lupus hesitated. It was a cold night and he was deliciously warm in his burrow of soft blankets. 
Abruptly he laughed at himself. This time last year he would have been sleeping half-naked near the furnace in the 
Baths of Thetis, trying to find some warmth in the cooling ashes. How soft he had grown in the last eight months! 


Lupus lifted himself on one elbow. The tiny flame of a night oil-lamp in one corner showed that both Jonathan 
and Tigris were gone, 

Lupus rose from his warm bed and padded across the cold bedroom floor onto the balcony overlooking the inner 
garden of the house. The bare branches of the fig tree made it easy to see down through the columns of the peristyle. 
The gauzy curtains of the study were drawn, but a lamp shining behind illuminated them with a golden glow, 

Slowly Lupus crept downstairs, avoiding the squeaky third step from the top. Presently his bare feet felt the cold 
roughness of the mosaic path with its diamond pattern of white chips, barely visible on this moonless night. 

When Lupus reached the study, he peeked through a gap between the edge of the wide doorway and the curtain 
pulled across it. 

The light from the oil-lamp showed Jonathan — a blanket wrapped round his shoulders — sitting at his father’s 
desk. He held a half-eaten apple in his left hand and a quill pen in his right and, as Lupus watched, he dipped the pen 
into a blue glass inkpot on the desk before him and wrote carefully on a piece of papyrus. 

Something moyed under the desk. It was Tigris, gnawing the bone from the leg of venison he had stolen earlier. 

Lupus watched Jonathan replace the pen. blow on the sheet, re-read it, and fold it. Another letter lay on the desk 
beside him. Finally, Jonathan lit the special red wax taper his father used to seal letters and dripped wax onto the 
edge of the papyrus where it overlapped. 

Lupus stifled a grunt of surprise as he saw Jonathan press the liquid wax with a ring on the middle finger of his 
right hand. The only ring Jonathan wore on that hand was a signet ring which had been a gift to him from the 
Emperor Titus. 

Lupus also knew that the seal carved into the ring was not Jonathan's. 

It was the Emperor's. 


‘Father,’ said Jonathan two days later, ‘would you like me to help you receive your patients today?” 

It was the first day of the week, which they called the Lord's day. 

Jonathan, Mordecai and Lupus had just returned from their pre-dawn meeting with the other followers of the 
new Jewish sect who called themselves Christians. 

Now Mordecai was standing over his desk, grinding cardamoms with a mortar and pestle made of dark green 
marble. He stopped and looked up at Jonathan, 

‘Don’t you have lessons with Aristo this morning?" 

Jonathan shook his head. ‘Flavia's household are observing the first day of the Parentalia. Except for Aristo. He 
and Lupus are going hunting. 1 know you've been busy these past few weeks and you haven't had Miriam to help 
you and I thought you could use some help.” 

‘That is extremely thoughtful of you,” said his father. ‘I would greatly appreciate your assistance.’ 

Jonathan was surprised by the look of gratitude on his father’s face and turned quickly to hide the guilty 
expression on his own. His real motive for helping his father was to see if any suspicious women patients appeared. 
Especially ones who preferred a clean-shaven Roman to a bearded Jew. 

"Will you open the front door?” said his father. “Show the patients into the atrium as usual and bring the first one 
in.’ 

“Yes, father.” Jonathan went into the atrium and unbolted the front door. 

It had been a long time since he had helped his father receive patients and he was surprised to see there were 
already a dozen of them waiting on the pavement outside. And most of them were women. 
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J onathan studied his father’s last patient of the day. a plump woman with a little red mouth and dark brown hair 
arranged in the latest fashion: a wall of curls rising up above her forehead. She looked up at Jonathan from her chair 
and smiled at him. 

“You've met my son Jonathan?’ said Mordecai, *He's assisting me today. Jonathan, this is Helena Aurelia.” 

“Hello, Jonathan,’ she said. ‘I was just telling Marcus how much I like his new look." 

“Marcus? Who's Marcus?’ Jonathan frowned. 

“Your father." 

“His name is Mordecai,” said Jonathan coldly, 

‘Oh!’ cried Helena, ‘I can never pronounce that name. I always call him Marcus.’ She had such a pretty laugh 
that Jonathan smiled despite himself. 

‘Tell me, Helena Aurelia,” said Jonathan’s father, smiling too. “What is bothering you?’ 

“It’s the usual thing, Marcus. I can't sleep. My mind is racing. I’m forgetful. And I become very frightened for 
no reason.’ She looked up at Mordecai from under long eyelashes. ‘My husband died two years ago and we have no 
children. Apart from the slaves, I'm all alone in that big house." 

Jonathan's father nodded, ‘Show me your tongue please, domina." 

Helena obligingly stuck out her tongue. 

‘Just turn towards the garden, the light’s better there . . . Thank you. You can close your mouth now.” 

Jonathan watched her with narrowed eyes, 

“Well, Jonathan,” said his father, looking over at him. “What do you think?’ 

“Me” Jonathan was surprised. ‘You want to know what I think?" 

‘I do. The patient's tongue and colour are fine. You heard her complaint. What's your opinion?” 

‘She probably has an excess of vicious humours.” 

His father nodded. “Treatment?” 

‘Bleed her.’ said Jonathan with relish, and then added, ‘and a tonic might help.’ 

“Which tonic?’ asked Mordecai. 

‘Either hydromel or the special elixir.’ 

‘Special elixir?’ Helena’s eyes lit up. 

‘I hadn’t thought of that,’ said Mordecai, reaching up to stroke his beard. Jonathan saw the look of surprise flash 
across his father’s face as his hand encountered a beardless chin. 

“Oh, Marcus!" cried Helena. “You never told me there was a special elixir. I want it!’ 

‘It's not cheap . . .” said Mordecai. 

‘I'll pay any price!" 

“Very well. I'll prepare some as soon as we've bled you. I think I have most of the ingredients here . . . Jonathan, 
can you go to my cabinet upstairs and bring me some poppy-tears, turpentine and honey?” 


“Um... I don’t think there's any honey left.’ His father turned, frowning. “What do you mean? Just last week 
one of my patients paid me with a large jar of the finest Hymettan honey.’ 

‘It's gone.” 

“Already? But how?’ 

Jonathan hung his head, ‘I ate it,’ 

“You ate it? You ate an entire jar of honey?" 

Helena laughed her silvery laugh and this time Jonathan shot her a glare. 

‘I just wanted a little taste,’ he said to his father. ‘And then I went back for another and . . . I'm sorry.’ 

Helena was still laughing and Mordecai tried not to smile. ‘Thank you for telling me.” he said, ‘I appreciate your 
honesty. But honey isn't just food: it's medicine!” 

‘I know,’ said Jonathan. He didn’t tell his father that food was the only thing that seemed to fill the empty ache 
inside him. 

‘Did you devour the sugar, too?” said his father dryly. 

‘Sugar? What's that?" 

‘The sugar loaf is the large greyish-white cylinder in the medicine cabinet of the upstairs storeroom. Be careful, 
Jonathan, it’s extremely expensive and rare.’ 

‘Tl get it,’ said Jonathan and a few moments later he carried an object as long as his forearm back into the 
atrium. It looked like a big marble pestle, so he was astonished to see his father take a scalpel and scrape a small 
amount of white powder from its surface onto a piece of papyrus. 

“Hold out your hands.” 

Both Helena and Jonathan obligingly held out their hands and Mordecai sprinkled a little powder into the palm 
of each. 

“Taste it.” said Mordecai, with a smile, 

‘Mmmm.’ said Jonathan. 

‘It's delicious!" Helena giggled. She licked her small red lips and batted her eyelashes at Jonathan's father. 


‘Almost as sweet as you are, Marcus." 


“Helena Aurelia. She's the one to watch,’ growled Jonathan, as he and Lupus stepped through Flavia's door into the 
atrium. It was shortly past dawn on the following day. “I'm sure she’s after father, She's always — Great Jupiter's 
eyebrows! What are those?" 

‘Those are the death masks of my family ancestors.’ Flavia led the boys around the rainwater pool to the family 
shrine. The lararium was a wooden cupboard with a miniature temple on top. Usually the red and blue doors were 
shut but today they were wide open, revealing painted beeswax masks of men and women. 

“They look so real,” said Jonathan with a shudder. He counted fourteen of them. Six on the central shelves and 
four hanging on the inside of each door. 

Lupus was writing on his wax tablet: 


DEATH MASKS?! 


“Yes,” said Flavia quietly. ‘Whenever one of my family dies they make a mould of their face with plaster, then pour 
in beeswax and paint it. We bring them out during the festival of the Parentalia to show them reverence, And on the 
last day we go to the tombs.’ 

Lupus pointed at the mask of a fierce-looking old man and raised his eyebrows questioningly at Flavia. 

“That's my great-grandfather, the first one of our branch of the family to come to Ostia. He grew up in the north 


of Italia. I never knew him. After he moved here, he made his fortune trading salt. Later he bought the farm in 
Stabia.' After a moment she pointed. “That's my mother,’ 

‘She looks like you,” said Jonathan. “Was her hair really that dark?" 

Flavia nodded. ‘I get my fair hair from pater." She gazed at the mask for a moment and then turned away. ‘Come 
on,” she said. "Let's sit at the table. It’s almost time for lessons and I want to look over the passage before Aristo 
comes down." 

“Can't we have our lessons somewhere else today?’ Jonathan shot an uneasy glance towards the lararium. “Those 
death masks are spooky!" 

‘Memento mori. Alma says it’s good to be reminded that one day we will all die. It helps us live every day as if it 
were our last.’ 

“What a cheerful thought to start the day with,’ said Jonathan, and then added, ‘but if it’s all the same to you, I'll 


sit with my back to the death masks this morning.’ 


‘Tragedy.’ said Aristo, “touches the lives of us all. None of us is immune.” 

He sat at one end of the oval table and looked round at his four pupils. The deep Egyptian blue of the plaster 
wall behind him made his face look pale. And not for the first time, Nubia noticed shadows under his eyes. She 
knew that her handsome tutor was still hopelessly in love with Jonathan’s sister. 

Nubia wondered if Aristo thought his own life was tragic. 

“We Greeks," he continued, ‘are famous for our tragedies. The heroes of our plays aren't just sad at the end. They 
are destroyed. If they aren't dead, they wish they were.’ 

“Why do the Greeks write such sad plays?’ asked Flavia. ‘It’s so depressing.” 

Lupus grunted his agreement. 

“When we read a tragedy.’ said Aristo, ‘or watch one at the theatre, we see people whose lives are much worse 
than ours. And somehow that brings us comfort. My life may be hard, I may suffer, but at least I didn't murder my 
father, marry my mother, and stab out my eyes like Oedipus.’ 

Jonathan snorted. “The next time I'm sad, I'll read about a man who murders his father, marries his mother and 
stabs out his own eyes. Then I'll feel much better.’ 

‘Be as sarcastic as you like,” said Aristo, *but it’s true. I've seen people go away from a tragic play encouraged, 
comforted. even uplifted." He leaned forward, resting his elbows on the polished walnut surface of the table. “But 
tragedy serves another purpose. It warns us about hubris.’ 

“What is who bricks?’ asked Nubia. 

‘Bris, not bricks. Hubris. The word means overweening pride. Presumption. Insolence. Towards other people but 
especially towards the gods.’ 

“Overweening?” said Nubia. 

“Let me illustrate it with an example. Do you know who Medusa is?’ 

Nubia smiled and nodded: here was something she knew. “Medusa is a horrible monster-woman.' she said. 
‘having snakes for hairs and is turning men to stone by her ugly face. Perseus cuts off her head and puts it in a bag." 

“Yes, but did you know that she wasn't always ugly? Once she was the most beautiful woman on earth. But one 
day she boasted that her beauty was greater than Venus’s—’ 

‘Uh-oh, said Flavia. “You should never, ever boast if it concerns the gods." 

“Yes,” agreed Jonathan. “Those naughty gods will turn you into a spider or a slug before you can blink.” 

‘Thank you for that demonstration of mild hubris, Jonathan,’ said Aristo dryly. “Would you care to take it up a 
notch?’ 


‘I don’t eyen believe in your gods,’ Jonathan snorted. “They're just a bunch of made-up stories.” 


‘That will do nicely.’ 


‘Doctor Mordecai,’ Flavia asked casually, as they ate dinner together later that afternoon. ‘How did you meet 
Jonathan's mother? Was your marriage arranged? Or did you marry for love? I don't want to be rude, but I'm going 
to be betrothed soon and 1 was just wondering . . ." she trailed off and glanced at Jonathan. He had confided his fears 
to her and she had agreed to help him get more information. Love and marriage were subjects his father found 
painful to talk about, but he just might reply to a direct question from a guest. 

Flavia saw Jonathan give her the merest nod of thanks and then pretend to be more interested in dipping a scrap 
of bread in the stew, 

Mordecai put his wine cup down on the octagonal table and stared into the pink liquid. 

They all held their breath. 

‘It must have been sixteen years ago, now,” he said at last. "A perfect spring evening in Jerusalem. 1 was walking 
down a street between the Joppa Gate and the Spice Market and I heard laughter — a girl's laughter. It came from an 
inner courtyard. I stopped. She laughed again and — this sounds ridiculous — I somehow knew that I was to marry 
her. 

“Oh!” cried Flavia. “That's so romantic!” 

“But you do not know if she is being old or ugly!" said Nubia, her eyes wide with amazement. 

“The thought never occurred to me.’ he said with a faint smile. ‘I went back every evening at the same time. 
There was a palm tree on the street near her house. I used to stand beneath it, waiting for that laugh. I discovered 
that a priest owned the house, and that he had a daughter of marriageable age. I went through the proper channels, 
asked for her hand in marriage, and he agreed.” 

Flavia wiggled her eyebrows at Nubia, who covered a giggle with her hand. 

But Jonathan had a strange look on his face. ‘You fell in love with my mother's laugh?” he asked. 

Mordecai nodded. “It was a beautiful, silvery laugh. and so infectious . . . The first time 1 heard it. I knew I could 
love her.’ 

‘And when you saw her for the first time, you must have fallen in love even more,” sighed Flavia. 

Mordecai nodded again. He had a faraway look in his eyes. 

Tigris lifted his head from his lamb-bone, uttered a single bark and ran out of the dining room, Lupus followed 
him and a moment later they heard a knock on the door. 

“Who could it be at this hour?’ said Jonathan with a scowl. 

Presently Lupus reappeared with a scrawny slave. “My mistress,’ said the slave in a meek voice, “apologises for 
the hour of this visit but she is in urgent need of the doctor’s services and begs him to come to her home on 
Mulberry Street.” 

“Who is your mistress?’ asked Mordecai, rising to his feet. 

“Helena Aurelia,’ said the slave. And added, ‘She says it’s an emergency.’ 
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" my big toe!’ Lupus heard Jonathan mutter at the sound of the front door closing. ‘Her only 
emergency is finding a new husband.” 

"At least we know she’s not just after his money,’ said Flavia. “Alma says Helena Aurelia is very wealthy 
because her husband left her a warehouse full of rope and tar and sailcloth and other ships’ tackle.’ 

Lupus nodded his agreement. He had heard similar rumours in the markets. 

‘I should have bled her dry this morning!” growled Jonathan. 

Lupus opened his eyes wide. He had helped Mordecai bleed patients on occasion but had only been allowed to 
hold the cup. He pointed at Jonathan as if to say: you? 

“Yes, me,’ said Jonathan, lifting his chin a little. ‘It was the first time he's let me make the cut.’ Then his 
shoulders slumped. “Now that Miriam’s gone I suppose he'll train me to be his assistant.” 

"What is bleed?” Nubia stopped stroking Tigris. who had just come in from the inner garden. 

“Don’t you know?’ Jonathan looked surprised. 

Lupus ran out of the room, opened the cabinet in Mordecai's study and found a cupping vessel. A few moments 
later he handed it to Nubia. 

‘It is smooth and bronze and is looking like a big goat-bell.” Nubia shook it and frowned. “But with no bell 
noise.’ She peered inside. 

Lupus nodded to say: That’s what I thought at first, too. 

Nubia let Tigris sniff the cup. He sneezed and they all laughed. 

‘It's a cupping vessel,” said Jonathan. "You make a cut in someone's arm so that the blood starts to flow. But the 
blood would stop after a minute if you left it alone. So you take a piece of lighted papyrus or lint , . ," 

Here Lupus fished in his belt pouch and produced a scrap of papyrus. He held it to one of the coals in the brazier 
and when it caught fire, he dropped the flaming scrap into the bronze bell. Immediately, he applied the open end of 
the cup to the soft underside of his upper arm. 

‘Does it not burn?’ asked Nubia. 

Lupus grinned and shook his head. He felt the warmth and the pleasant suction as the cupping vessel adhered. 

‘It doesn’t hurt,’ Jonathan confirmed. ‘The fire goes out the moment you press it to the skin and it makes a 
vacuum which sucks out the blood. Or the vicious humours if you haven't made a cut. Look!” He pointed at Lupus. 
who stood with his arm extended. 

Lupus took his hand away to let the heavy bronze cup hang from his arm. He grinned at Nubia’s look of 
amazement. She tentatively reached for it. The smooth bronze cup came away with a satisfying sucking sound. 

“Where are the vicious humours?’ She peered into the cup. 

"You can’t see them,’ said Jonathan. ‘They're invisible. You can see blood, of course, but not the vicious 
humours.’ 

Nubia let Tigris sniff the cup again. This time he wagged his tail. 


“What are vicious humours anyway?’ asked Flavia, feeding Tigris a piece of gravy-soaked flatbread. ‘I've heard 
of them, of course. Everyone has. But I don’t really understand what they are.” 

‘Each of us tends to have too much of one of the four humours,’ said Jonathan. ‘For example, according to 
father, Lupus is phlegmatic. That means his brain produces too much phlegm sometimes.” 

*Flem?" said Nubia. 

‘The stuff that comes out of your nose?” said Flavia, 

Lupus nodded proudly, He was writing on his tablet: 


PHLEGM MAKES YOU BRAVE 
WARRIORS DRINK IT 


*I don't believe you.’ said Flavia. 

‘It’s true,’ said Jonathan. ‘According to father, some Greek soldiers used to drink a mixture of bull and goat 
mucus before battles. It's called snorteum.” 

“Ewww!' said Flavia, and then sat up straight. ‘Do me! Which of the four humours do I have too much of? 
Maybe good humour?’ She grinned. 

Jonathan and Lupus looked at one another thoughtfully. 

Then Lupus wrote: 


SANGUINE! 


*I think you're right, Lupus,” said Jonathan. ‘Sanguine people have too much blood. Their cheeks are pink and they 
blush easily.” 

“That's me,’ said Flavia. 

‘They're quick at making decisions, even impetuous.’ 

“That's definitely me.’ 

‘They're usually cheerful, Although they can be moody,’ he added. "Their season is spring and their element is 
air.” 

‘Why?’ 

“It just is.” 

‘I like being spring and air,” said Flavia. ‘What's Nubia's type?’ 

Jonathan and Lupus looked at one another. Lupus shrugged, then wrote: 


PHLEGMATIC LIKE ME? 
OR MAYBE CHOLERIC 


“What?” asked Nubia, frowning at the tablet. “How do you know so much, Lupus?’ said Flavia. ‘I don't know any of 
that.” 

Lupus shrugged. He liked helping Jonathan's father treat patients. 

‘Choleric people can be anxious or irritable,’ Jonathan explained to Nubia. ‘Their livers produce too much bile. 
Bile is a kind of thick yellow liquid.’ 

*Nubia’s hardly ever irritable,” said Flavia, ‘But you do get anxious sometimes, don't you?" 

‘Anxious?’ 

“Worried,” 

“Yes,” said Nubia. *I have overweening nightmares.’ 

“If Nubia's choleric.’ said Flavia, ‘then what's her element?” 


FIRE wrote Lupus. 


And Jonathan added, *And her best season is summer.” 

‘I like summer,’ said Nubia. ‘When it is dry and hot. And I am born in the summer.’ 

‘That doesn’t really have anything to do with it.” said Jonathan. “But I think you probably are choleric.* 

"Are you flem attic, like Lupus?” Nubia asked Jonathan. 

‘No.’ He sighed. “According to father, I'm melancholic. That means my spleen tends to produce too much bile. 
But it’s black bile, not yellow." 

“Ewww,' said Flavia. 


THAT'S WHY HE'S DEPRESSED wrote Lupus. 


‘No,’ said Jonathan slowly, as if speaking to Cletus the town idiot. “The reason I'm depressed is because my mother 
would rather be in Rome with the Emperor than here with us.’ And as Jonathan turned away Lupus was sure he 
heard him mutter: “But I'm finally doing something about it.’ 
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The next day at noon, when Jonathan and Lupus came back from lessons at Flavia's house, they found a big soldier 
standing in Jonathan's atrium. He had just handed Mordecai a message and was trying to ignore Tigris’s persistent 
barking. Jonathan's puppy was deeply suspicious of men who wore bright strips of metal, 

‘It’s a message from the Emperor,’ said Mordecai, glancing up at the boys. He thumbed off the wax seal. 
unfolded the papyrus and took it to the compluvium, where the light was best. Jonathan tried to look unconcerned, 
but his heart was racing. He and Lupus followed Mordecai. Tigris stopped barking and followed them, too. 

‘Titus says he has not forgotten the care I gave the people injured by the eruption of Vesuvius.” murmured 
Mordecai as he read the scroll, *he has heard of my success in dealing with the fever here in Ostia . . . requests my 
medical expertise in Rome where the fever is killing hundreds every day .. . Dear Lord.’ Mordecai absently refolded 
the message. ‘I was afraid this might happen.” 

"Will you go, father?’ Jonathan's throat was dry and his heart still pounding. 

Mordecai looked at his son from his heavy-lidded eyes. 

‘That man has the blood of ten thousand Jews on his hands,” he said in a very low voice. “But I can hardly refuse 
a direct invitation from the Emperor, especially as he recently made me a Roman citizen." 

He turned back to the imperial messenger. “Every stranger is an uninvited guest.’ He bowed to the man. *Please 
come in and take some refreshment.’ 

The soldier’s armour clinked as he shook his head. ‘I’ve a carriage waiting by the Roman Gate. The mules are 
being fed and watered. It would be best if we could leave as soon as you are ready, within the hour if possible.’ 

“Very well,’ said Mordecai. “We'll be there as soon as we can.’ When he had closed the door behind the 
departing soldier he turned to the boys. “You'd better get your things together,’ he said, ‘and don't forget to pack 
your musical instruments.’ 

“We're coming with you?’ asked Jonathan, his heart still thumping. 

Mordecai nodded. *Flavia and Nubia, too,” he added, holding up the papyrus note. “The Emperor has requested 
all four of you by name. Apparently he has a mystery he wants you to solve.’ 


‘Pater, may Nubia and I go with Jonathan and Lupus to Rome?’ Flavia sat on her father’s knee and wrapped her 
arms round his neck. 

Marcus Flavius Geminus put down his quill pen. ‘I still can't imagine why the Emperor wants you and your 
friends up in Rome.’ 

‘I told you how we saved his life a few months ago. He knows we're good at solving mysteries. And 1 suppose 
he trusts us.’ 

“What about the pestilence?’ 

‘Doctor Mordecai says it’s safe because we've already had the fever. Or at least I have. Nubia would have 
caught it by now if she was going to get it." 

Her father hesitated. 


“We really want to go but if you say no I promise to obey you." 

‘I appreciate your obedience,’ Her father sighed and put down his pen. ‘And because I myself must show 
obedience to the Emperor... Yes, you may go." 

Flavia squealed and hugged her father. 

*Besides,’ he said with a smile, ‘I’m busy getting the Delphina ready for the sailing season. She needs a lot of 
work done if I'm to transform her from a slave-ship to a merchant ship and | could use Aristo’s uninterrupted help.” 
Flavia kissed her father’s cheek and noted with approval that he had been to the barber that morning. Recently he 
had begun skipping his daily visit. but today his cheek was smooth and the faint scent of his usual myrtle oil 
comforted her. 

‘Pater, do you promise to take winter violets and hyacinths to mater’s tomb on the fast day of the Parentalia if 
I'm not back? They were her favourites.” 

‘Of course,” he said, and patted her as she slid off his lap. ‘And you must promise not to catch the fever again. Or 
to get into any trouble." 

‘Don’t worry. pater!’ called Flavia, already on her way upstairs to pack. “I promise we won't get into any trouble 
at all!” 


It was mid-afternoon when the imperial carriage began to pass tombs along the roadside, a sign that the city was not 
far off. Lupus caught the scent of imminent rain and — more faintly — the sweet smell of roasting meat. Among the 
tombs, cypress trees stood like tall dark flames which pointed accusingly up at the swollen sky. As the carriage 
topped a rise, Lupus saw something else. Something that had not been here the last time he came to Rome. 
Silhouetted against the grey sky were wooden crosses with men nailed to them. Three on each side of the road. 

The men’s naked bodies were covered with grime and blood and, as the carriage approached, Lupus saw that 
their faces were contorted in agony. A crow landed on the top of one cross and flapped its wings. With a thrill of 
horror Lupus saw the figure beneath it stir weakly: the men were still alive. 

Lupus heard Mordecai murmur a prayer and Flavia whispered to Nubia: 

‘Probably runaway slaves. They've been crucified.’ 

“That is being crucified? Being nailed to wood?’ Nubia's voice was barely audible. 

‘Yes,’ Mordecai answered her. "That's what they did to our Messiah, God's son." 

‘They did that to your god?’ Flavia sounded surprised. 

“Yes. He allowed them to do it. He sacrificed himself for mankind.’ 

They were passing right below the crosses now and Lupus forced himself to look up. One of the crucified men 
had an open mouth which looked like a gaping wound. There was dried blood on his chin and throat and chest. 
Lupus knew with terrible certainty that the man’s tongue had been cut out, 

Abruptly. the imperial messenger twisted on his seat beside the driver, ‘Close the flaps of the cover, would you?’ 
he said. ‘We're approaching Rome.’ Lupus scowled. It wasn’t raining and he wanted to see the piles of dead bodies 
everyone in Ostia had been talking about. But Mordecai was already following the messenger's instructions. 

As Jonathan's father let the flaps fall shut, the interior of the carriage grew dim. 

Lupus snorted with disgust. He wasn't going to sit in the dark. He had only been to Rome once before. And he 
wanted to catch another glimpse of the city as they entered it. He pushed the front flap aside and squeezed onto the 
bench between the messenger and the driver, The messenger frowned down at him, but the driver laughed and 
ruffled Lupus's hair, 

Lupus endured this without snarling. If they allowed him to stay here then it was worth it. 

They let him stay, 

Now the carriage was moving between the graves of the rich, The winter sun had momentarily dropped beneath 


the clouds and it glazed the white tombs around them with a watery orange light. Lupus’s nostrils flared; the scent of 
roast pork was stronger now. But when he saw plumes of dark smoke rising behind the graves, Lupus knew it wasn't 
pork he smelled. His throat contracted. Between the tombs he caught a brief glimpse of a dark body burning fiercely 
in the pale flames of a funeral pyre. 

As they drew closer to Rome the graves became more impressive; these were the tombs of wealthy families. But 
the columns of smoke rising among them showed that the fever was striking down rich as well as poor, 

Presently they passed beneath the pyramid-shaped tomb of Cestius, and now the three huge white arches of the 
Trigemina Gate lay before them. There were only a few carts and carrucas waiting outside. Lupus knew that most 
wheeled traffic was forbidden to enter Rome during the day, but the imperial carriage was an exception. The guards 
at the gate waved them through. 

Lupus tipped his head back and watched the arch fill the sky above him and dim the world for a moment. Then 
the light grew brighter again as they came out the other side. Into Rome. 

The big square with the fountain in the middle was almost deserted, but here and there people were scavenging 
among garbage heaps. Lupus looked again and grunted with satisfaction. What he had first taken for piles of clothes 
were dead and bloated bodies. Two soldiers were piling them onto carts, Beside Lupus, the messenger made the sign 
against evil. Lupus saw fear in his eyes. 

But Lupus was not afraid. He had already had the fever and survived. The knowledge of that made him feel 
powerful. He noted with approval the envious gazes of two youths searching another pile of bodies for coins or 
jewellery. They must be wondering who he was: the boy in the sea-green tunic and fur-lined boots. sitting so proudly 
in the imperial carriage, obviously on his way to see the Emperor. 

Presently the carriage emerged from between tall apartment blocks and the long Circus Maximus lay before 
them on the left. Beyond it rose the Palatine Hill, with the colourful columns and domes of the Imperial Palace 
partly screened by cypress, palms and umbrella pines. 

Lupus sat up with interest. The broad street was suddenly full of people. mostly women and girls. Despite the 
heavy sky and the stench of death they seemed excited, even cheerful. 

‘Pollux!’ cursed the messenger. *I'd hoped we would avoid it.’ 

‘No such luck." growled the cart-driver, 

‘Imagine them coming out today.’ 

‘I know." said the driver, and added, ‘my wife's probably here. As if we don't have enough mouths to feed 
already...’ 

“What is it?” Flavia’s head pushed through the gap in the canvas and she peered over Lupus’s shoulder, 

“Today's the Lupercalia.' said the imperial messenger. “The ceremony's not quite finished. You'd better get back 
inside. Here come the wolves.’ 


SCROLL VI 





I; the dim interior of the imperial carruca, Nubia shivered and pulled her lionskin cloak tighter round her shoulders. 

She had been glad when they closed the flaps of the carriage. The sight of the men on their crosses and the 
terrible sweet scent of burning corpses had brought a deep sense of dread upon her. She wished she was back in 
Ostia. She and Flavia could be at the baths now, sitting in the hot laconicum with its resinated scent of baking 
pinewood. 

Flavia was telling her about the Lupercalia, explaining that it was a festival for fertility, but Nubia wasn't 
listening. And she was only vaguely aware of the sound of women's shrieking laughter outside the carriage. 

She was worried about Nipur. Would Alma remember to let him out for his afternoon romp in the woods? 

Suddenly light flooded the interior of the carriage as one of the canvas flaps was thrown aside. Flavia squealed 
and Jonathan uttered an exclamation of surprise. Nubia looked up to see a blood-smeared teenager framed in the 
opening, naked apart from a leather loincloth and a wolfskin over his shoulders, The youth’s laughing mouth was 
open and she could see his sharp little teeth and the whites of his eyes. He flicked something at Nubia and she 
flinched. Then he was gone and the carriage was dim again and everyone was looking at her. Nubia looked round at 
them and then down at herself. 

She burst into tears. 

Her precious lionskin cloak was spattered with bright red drops of fresh blood. 


Flavia was trying to comfort Nubia. They had arrived at the Imperial Palace and their messenger had led them up a 
set of marble stairs to a suite of elegant rooms around a rectangular courtyard. A slave-girl had taken Nubia’s cloak 
away to be cleaned. 

But Nubia had found a spot of blood on the back of her hand and was washing it in the almond-shaped fountain 
at the centre of the courtyard. 

“It won't hurt you, Nubia. It’s just goat's blood. If it touches you it means you will be fruitful and have lots of 
babies. Most women want to be spattered by the wolf-boys. That's why they dressed up and came out even during 
the fever." 

But Nubia’s golden eyes were full of tears now, They spilled over and wet her cheeks. She was shivering, too. 

‘Oh, Nubia!’ Flavia put her arm around her friend's shoulder. “Are you cold without your cloak? Here, come 
back into our room. Wrap this blanket around you. Look at the beautiful frescoes on our wall. They're the stories of 
Prometheus and Pandora. Do you want me to tell you?’ 

Nubia gave a little nod, but Flavia could feel her friend's shoulders still trembling under the soft blanket. 

‘Prometheus was a Titan,” began Flavia. “One of the old gods that came before Jupiter, Juno, Minerva and all the 
other gods we have now. Prometheus brought fire down from Olympus because mankind didn't have fire and had to 
eat raw meat with the blood still in it. But Jupiter got angry with Prometheus. He didn't want man to have fire—’ 

“Why not?’ whispered Nubia. ‘Why did Jupiter not want man to have fire?” 

‘I'm not sure. Maybe because if man had fire he would be able to forge weapons and challenge the gods. Jupiter 


was so angry that he decided to punish Prometheus for bringing down fire and man for accepting it.’ 

Nubia had stopped trembling. *How” she whispered, “How did he punish?’ 

“That panel shows how Jupiter punished man,” said Flavia. ‘He did it by making a woman." 

“He punishes man with a woman?” 

“Yes. Her name is Pandora. See how beautiful she is?" 

Nubia nodded. 

“Jupiter gave her a box full of hatred and envy and fear and disease and death.’ 

“Why? Why is he giving her a box with terrible things inside?’ 

‘I'm not sure about that either. But in the story, Jupiter tells Pandora that she must never, ever open the box. Not 
under any circumstances. And of course she eventually does, because if you tell someone not to do something. well . 
.. that’s all they think about doing. And when Pandora finally opens the box, she lets all the horrible things out into 
the world. Things like disease and death and grief." 

Flavia gestured towards the next panel. 

“Pandora realises her mistake too late, and slams the lid shut. She's managed to trap one thing in the box. “Let 
me out,” it cries. “I’m hope. Without me, people won't be able to bear the terrible things you've let loose!” At first 
Pandora doesn’t believe it, but at last she does.’ 

‘And is the one thing in the box really hope?’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia. "Without hope we couldn't bear all the sadness and sickness in the world. And look at that 
panel! Jupiter is punishing Prometheus by chaining him to a column and sending a vulture to peck out his liver — 
that's one of the organs near your stomach, But because Prometheus is immortal and can't die, his liver grows back 
every night and then the vulture comes and pecks it out again during the day and he suffers unbearable pain forever.’ 
Flavia pointed. ‘See the drops of blood?” 

Nubia nodded. 

‘There!’ said Flavia. patting Nubia’s back. ‘Did that story cheer you up?” 


Jonathan looked round the room he and Lupus were to share. It was next to the girls’ room and he could hear 
Flavia's voice. though he couldn't make out her words. His father’s room was across the courtyard: Mordecai had 
been unpacking his medical equipment when two imperial slaves had hurried him away to meet the other doctors. 

Jonathan's heart was racing. At last. His father and mother were in the same city. Not only in the same city but 
within the same square mile. So close to one another that the distance could be measured in feet. 

Lupus grunted at him, and Jonathan realised he'd been standing with a folded tunic in his hands for some 
moments, 

‘I'm all right,’ he said in response to Lupus’s questioning look. ‘I was just thinking.’ He put his spare tunic in the 
cedarwood box at the foot of his bed, 

Lupus patted his bed and grinned at Jonathan. 

‘I know,’ said Jonathan. ‘Feather mattress. It's a bit too soft for me. 1 prefer a hard mattress.’ 

In response Lupus jumped onto his bed and sank into it, completely disappearing. 

“Oh, look!” said Flavia, coming into the boys’ room with Nubia. * You've got the Sack of Troy on your walls.’ 

‘I know what “sack” means,’ said Nubia. “It means the destroying of the town by warriors.” 

"We have Prometheus on our wall,’ said Flavia, 

“He is having his liver pecked out by a bird,’ added Nubia. 

Lupus raised his head with interest from the feather bed. 

‘Jonathan,’ whispered Flavia, coming closer. “You said we might get to meet your mother if we came to Rome. 
When can we see her?’ 


‘Soon, 1 hope,” said Jonathan, lowering his voice, too. “Uncle Simeon will know where she is. If he's here in 
Rome. It's probably too late to go to the Golden House today,’ he said. ‘But maybe we can go tomorrow,’ 

“Your uncle is not in Rome this week,” said a gruff, well-educated voice from the doorway. 

They all turned to see a tall, grey-haired man with a large nose and bushy eyebrows. 

*Agathus!” exclaimed Jonathan. 

Agathus inclined his head. “Welcome back to the Imperial Palace, Jonathan ben Mordecai,” he said with a smile, 
‘I hope your quarters are more acceptable this time?’ 

Jonathan grinned and said to his friends, “The last time 1 visited the Emperor 1 ended up scrubbing latrines in the 
Golden House. Agathus was kind to me.’ He turned back to Agathus. ‘Did I ever thank you?” 

‘No need,” said Agathus. ‘Especially to a fellow Jew, Tell me,’ he glanced across the courtyard, ‘have they taken 
your father to the island?” 

‘I'm not sure. I think he's gone to meet some other doctors.” 

‘Then he is at the sanctuary,’ said Agathus. “The Emperor has set up a clinic there to find the best treatment for 
the pestilence. Your father won't be back for an hour or two.’ 

Jonathan's heart was pounding again. *Agathus,' he whispered. ‘Do you know where my mother is?” 

“Of course,’ said the old steward. “She is here on the Palatine. And she has just invited the four of you to dine in 
her quarters.” 


SCROLL VII 





As Agathus led the way through a maze of columned corridors, Nubia stared in wonder. The walls of the Imperial 
Palace were inlaid with panels of coloured marble — red, yellow, grey. pink, buttermilk and green, The floor was 
blue-grey marble, so highly polished that it looked wet. Above them a high vault was painted with panels matching 
the colours of the marble. The tops and bases of the columns they passed were gilded, and details on the wooden 
doors were also picked out in gold. 

Nubia and her three friends followed Agathus up several flights of stairs, occasionally passing slaves wearing 
black tunics, scribes in grey or watchful guards in red tunics and gleaming armour. Presently they reached another 
long corridor with wine-coloured columns running before a white and cream marbled wall. 

At the end of this corridor were double doors of oak, carved with cupids and doves, There were no soldiers 
standing at these doors. 

Agathus scratched the door softly with his fingernails, then pulled open the right-hand door and stood back. ‘1 
will take my leave of you here,’ he said, and gave a little bow. 

Nubia followed Jonathan and the others through the doorway. She found herself in a room with coloured mosaic 
floors and blue silk divans against red-painted walls. The violet chinks of evening sky gleaming through the 
sandalwood window-screens showed her that they must be on one of the upper floors of the palace. A large standing 
loom stood in the centre of the room and near it coals glowed red in a copper brazier. As Nubia looked at the brazier. 
a woman dressed in a long tunic of midnight blue stepped out from behind the loom. 

She was breathtakingly beautiful, thought Nubia, just like Miriam. She had the same wide-spaced eyes and full 
mouth, the same flawless complexion, the same exquisite curve of cheekbone and chin. But where Miriam's hair 
was curly, this woman's hair was as smooth as black silk. 

“Mother!” cried Jonathan, and ran to her. 


‘Jonathan, my son,” said his mother in Hebrew. She took a step back to look at him. "You look well: I'm glad to see 
you've put on weight. You were far too thin before.” 

She put her hand up to his cheek and although her fingers were cool and smooth, he felt the callous of the 
weaver's shuttle. Up close he could see a few threads of silver in her hair and fine lines around her eyes and mouth, 

She had spoken in Hebrew but he replied in Latin: “Mother, these are my friends, the ones I’ve told you about. 
the ones who helped save your life.’ He turned to his friends. “This is my mother, Susannah.” 

She looked at them with a grave smile. 

“You should be Flavia. | am most glad to meet you. Most glad that you and my son are friends.” 

Jonathan winced. When his mother spoke in Latin she seemed different. Less confident and less intelligent. He 
didn't want his friends to think she was stupid. 

“This is Nubia,” he said quickly. “And Lupus.’ 

‘I am so happy that you come to Rome,” she said. ‘But I ask you all one thing. Please do not tell Jonathan's 
father that I live. The . . . shame is too great." 


They nodded and Flavia said, "We promise we won't breathe a word.” 

As his mother turned back to him, Jonathan caught a whiff of her perfume: rose and myrtle. 

‘I'm sorry, Jonathan,’ she said in Hebrew, “you know I'm glad to see you, of course, but I wish Titus hadn't sent 
for your father. It’s not as if he hasn't brought in dozens of the best physicians in the Roman Empire.’ 

“But father’s one of the best, too,” he replied in Hebrew, and then in Latin, *1 had the fever recently. Father saved 
my life. And he saved Flavia and Lupus and almost everybody else he treated.’ 

“Yes,” she said, ‘He was good man,’ 

“He still is.’ said Jonathan sharply. “He's not dead, mother.’ 

“Yes. I know this. But I do not understand why Titus takes . . the risk . . to invite him here." 

‘He's worried about the prophecy," said a soft voice. A dark-haired young woman stepped out from the shadows 
behind the loom. 

Jonathan glanced at her, and could not stop his jaw from dropping. 

Five Hebrew letters were branded across her lovely forehead. They spelled out a name: Delilah. 


“Great Jupiter's eyebrows!’ Flavia exclaimed, “You've been branded!’ The words were out before she could stop 
them and she clapped her hand to her mouth, “I'm sorry," she said. *I didn't mean to...” 

*I do not mind,’ said the young woman. Her black tunic and bare feet showed that she was an imperial slave. 
‘Shalom. She bowed respectfully. “Peace be with you.” 

‘Delilah is my servant.’ said Susannah, catching the girl's hand and giving it a squeeze. "The Emperor’s consort 
Berenice accused her of flirting with him a few years ago. She branded her forehead as punishment.’ 

‘How awful!” said Flavia. Delilah was looking at them with large brown eyes and it occurred to Flavia that she 
would have been extremely pretty had it not been for the brand on her forehead. 

"You were telling them about the prophecy,’ the slave-girl prompted Susannah. 

“Yes.” Jonathan's mother turned back to them. “Titus has had what he believes is a prophetic warning: “When a 
Prometheus opens a Pandora's box. Rome will be devastated.” 

*Pandora's box with diseases and death in it?’ Nubia asked Flavia in a whisper. *Didn't Pandora already open it?’ 

‘It's an expression,’ Flavia told her. “We say someone has opened “a Pandora's box” when they do something 
that starts a chain of bad events.” 

Jonathan frowned. ‘So what does the prophecy mean?’ 

‘Titus believes it is warning,’ said Susannah in her stilted Latin. ‘But he knows not what it means." 

Suddenly Flavia snapped her fingers. “That must be the mystery the Emperor wants us to solve!” she cried. 
“That's why he gave us the Prometheus room: the prophecy is the mystery!" 

‘It is indeed,’ said the Emperor Titus, stepping into the room. ‘It is indeed." 


SCROLL VIII 





Ti Flavius Vespasianus was a stocky ex-soldier of about forty. He had a pleasant, square face and intelligent 
hazel eyes. Despite his thinning hair, his bull neck and the beginnings of a paunch, he was still handsome. But if 
Lupus hadn't already known he was the Emperor, he would never have guessed it. 

On this cold February day, Titus was wearing two tunics and fur-lined leather slippers, The only clues to his 
imperial status were the many gold rings on his fingers and a short purple house-cloak. 

‘Greetings, Jonathan.’ Leaving the door open behind him, Titus moved straight to Jonathan and lifted the sleeve 
of his tunic. ‘How is it healing?" 

“Greetings, Caesar,’ Jonathan bowed his head. He had been branded five months earlier, and although the 
Emperor had since apologised, Lupus knew a brand could not be taken back. Jonathan would bear Titus’s mark for 
life. 

‘The scar is beginning to form,’ said the Emperor after a moment, “but it still looks painful.’ 

‘It's not too bad, Caesar,” said Jonathan. Lupus knew he was lying. 

‘Brave boy.” said Titus, and turned to Lupus and the girls. ‘I'm glad to see you brought your keen mind with you. 
Flavia Gemina. But why are you all standing?’ He clapped his hands and called towards the open doorway: *Biztha! 
Bigtha! Bring us some hot spiced wine! And light the lamps in here.” 

Titus turned back to Susannah and took her hand. 

Lupus saw Jonathan clench his fists. 

‘Come. Sit.” Still holding Susannah’s hand, Titus led them towards the silk-covered divan built against two of the 
room's walls. As the others followed him, Delilah brought forward a chair for the Emperor to sit on. Then she 
discreetly closed the open double doors and stepped back into the shadows behind Susannah’s loom, Lupus and the 
others sat on the divan. 

‘I want to thank you all for coming to Rome,’ said Titus. ‘I haven't seen your father yet, Jonathan, because I 
wanted him to meet the other doctors on the Tiber Island as soon as possible. 1 have a serious problem,’ He leaned 
back in his chair and the leather creaked. 

‘The fever here in Rome has reached epidemic proportions. Until now I have been unwilling to call it “plague” 
but now I fear I must. Last week. the death toll in Rome reached two thousand. I am making daily offerings at the 
Temples of Apollo and Aesculapius. 1 have summoned doctors from all over the Empire. 1 have also consulted my 
astrologer and my advisers. | wanted to know if perhaps the gods were offended by some broken vow or crime.’ He 
looked round at them all and in the fading light his eyes looked dark. 

“Then I remembered a dream I had on the Kalends of January, six weeks ago. In this dream, the god Jupiter 
appeared to me and spoke these words, “When a Prometheus opens a Pandora's box, Rome will be devastated. ™ 

‘The plague!” cried Flavia. 

Titus nodded and the chair creaked as he shifted in it. ‘Some sort of Pandora’s box has been opened. And this 
pestilence threatens to devastate Rome. 1 believe that if we can close the box or find this “Prometheus” — the one 


who opened it — then the plague will end. Until now I have only told Susannah and my astrologer Ascletario about 
this dream because I'm afraid—’ 

The double doors swung open and Titus stopped talking as two long-haired slave-boys came in; one had black 
hair, the other brown. 

The black-haired boy began to light the lamps while the second carried in a succession of small tables and 
grouped them in front of the divan. On the tables were silver platters with hard-boiled quails’ eggs, tiny sausages 
rolled in bay leaves and cubes of melon soaked in honey and garum: the first course of a light dinner. 

Now Black-hair was washing their hands, pouring warm rose-scented water from a silver jug and catching the 
overflow in a bowl. As Lupus dried his hands on the linen napkin draped over the boy's arm, he looked up to study 
the slave. Black-hair was almost pretty, with upward slanting black eyes and saffron-perfumed hair as silky as 
Susannah’s. Lupus guessed the boy was about Jonathan’s age. 

Jonathan was looking at his mother and didn't notice Black-hair shoot him a defiant glare, but Lupus saw it and 
turned to watch the boys pad out of the room on silent bare feet. 

After the double doors closed behind them, Titus continued. 

‘Last week, I received a letter telling me of Mordecai's success in treating fever victims in Ostia. I suddenly 
remembered how much he helped the victims of the eruption last August, and how the four of you saved my life the 
following month.” 

He looked round at them all, and now that the lamps had been lit, his hazel eyes gleamed green-gold, “Not only 
are you clever, resourceful and brave—' here he raised his eyebrows at Lupus *—but because you are children. you 
can go where many adults can't. Like slaves, people do not always notice you.’ 

He fumbled in a hidden pocket of his wide leather belt and removed four small ivory rectangles on cords of 
purple silk. “But if anyone does notice you, and if they challenge you, then these imperial passes will give you 
access to all areas. They also show that you are under my protection." 

Titus handed out the four passes. ‘I will ask my astrologer to help you begin your investigation tomorrow. 
Ascletario is the only other person who knows of my dream — apart from those of us in this room. He also knows 
this city better than I do. Ascletario will direct you — personally escort you, if necessary — to any place in Rome. And 
these passes will grant you access.’ 

Titus summoned Delilah with a gesture and as she poured out seven beakers of mulsum, Lupus examined his 
imperial pass with interest. It was about the size of his thumb but rectangular and flat. Raised letters had been carved 
onto the ivory wafer and then painted red: IMP. LICET: ‘the Emperor permits’, A neat hole had been bored into one 
end and a purple silk cord threaded through, so that the pass could be worn round the neck. 

The Emperor and the others were lifting their cups so Lupus quickly slipped the cord over his head and lifted his 
drink as well. 

“Recruiting you may be foolishness,’ said the Emperor Titus, “but I am trying every imaginable means to save 
my city and my people. You four may be my best hope of finding this Prometheus — whoever he may be — and of 
stopping the pestilence. The fate of Rome may be in your hands. | drink to you: Jonathan, Flavia, Nubia and Lupus. 
And to the success of your mission!" 


‘Isn't it exciting?” Flavia whispered to the others. “The Emperor wants us to solve a mystery and save Rome!” 

They were back in their garden suite. Slaves were warming the boys’ beds with heated rods of bronze so they 
had all gathered in the girls’ bedroom for a private conference. The four friends were sitting cross-legged on Flavia's 
bed, which had already been warmed. 

Jonathan snorted, “I don't believe in pagan prophecies. Even if it’s true, prophecies are as slippery as oiled 
weasels. They can mean almost anything. Remember the prophecy that Persian king received just before he set out 


to conquer Greece? “If you cross a certain river you will destroy a great kingdom"”?” 

“It was Xerxes,’ whispered Flavia. “He crossed the river and he did destroy a great kingdom — his own!" 

Lupus uttered a bark of laughter, and Nubia giggled. 

Flavia nodded thoughtfully. ‘You're absolutely right, Jonathan. Prophecies are never what you expect.’ 

‘Then how are we supposed to solve this stupid mystery?" said Jonathan. “Prometheus could be anybody.’ 

“Well, we could start by learning more about the real Prometheus. I mean the mythical Prometheus. Will you 
help us, Jonathan? Or do you just want to spend your time here visiting your mother?" 

He was looking at the Prometheus fresco again. Flavia saw him shudder. 

“Jonathan, are you all right?” 

‘I'm fine. It's just that... . my brand hurts.’ He turned to her. “And who says Prometheus is bad, anyway? He 
only wanted to help mankind and he gets punished with eternal torment. Maybe it's Jupiter who is the bad one,’ 

‘Jonathan!’ Flavia gasped. “You shouldn’t say such a thing.’ 

“It's just not fair that Prometheus was punished for trying to help mankind.” 

“But you'll help us, won't you? I mean, with the investigation? Even though it's only a stupid pagan prophecy?’ 

Jonathan grinned in spite of himself. 

Good!" said Flavia, “Now, I wonder if there's a library on this hill?" 


SCROLL IX 





Fisi and her friends stood on the steps of a huge white-columned temple. They had breakfasted in their rooms 
and their new guide had led them out through the cold shadows to the Temple of Apollo, only a few paces from their 
courtyard. It gleamed in the bright morning sunshine. 

‘Great Neptune’s beard!” Flavia tipped her head back. “Look at the columns!” 

“The white marble columns are fifty feet tall," said Ascletario. The Emperor's astrologer was a tall, thin Egyptian 
with a face as brown as nutmeg and as narrow as an axe. “Please to note the Corinthian capitals on top of them. 
Now, please to look inside the cella. That is the cult statue of Apollo with his sister Diana and his mother Leto, The 
god has set down his bow and arrows of pestilence, and taken up his lyre.” 

“What's that gold box at their feet?” asked Flavia. 

“That is where the books of prophecy are now kept,’ said their guide. 

Lupus tugged Flavia's tunic and pointed behind them. 

Jonathan turned, too, and gave a low whistle. “Look at that view!’ They tumed their backs on the statues and 
looked out through the columns. 

‘This is the Circus Maximus directly below us," said Ascletario, He turned to the right, “And through those 
columns is the Roman forum.’ 

“What is that pink temple?’ asked Nubia. pointing to a temple on top of the hill behind the forum. 

‘That temple is nothing less than the symbol of Rome.” said Ascletario, rubbing his hands like a fly. ‘It is the 
Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus. Best and greatest. Greatest and best.’ 

They looked at him. 

"Best and greatest.’ 

“Why is it pink?’ asked Flavia. ‘And it looks a bit squashed.’ 

‘Please to note that the white columns are painted with red stripes,’ said Ascletario, ‘in the Etruscan fashion. 
From a distance they give the impression of pinkness. Do you see the pediment? The triangular part on top of the 
columns? Please to note it is open, with no scene depicted inside. And the lower, broader proportions of the whole 
temple are also Etruscan, Etruscan, Etruscan.’ 

‘So that hill is the Capitoline! cried Flavia. “Where the famous geese live!” 

Ascletario bobbed his head. 

“Geese?” Nubia looked up with interest. 

“That hill was the first citadel of Rome,’ explained Flavia. “And once when the barbarians were creeping up it to 
attack, some geese raised the alarm and saved the city! So now they are sacred geese and nobody can hurt them.’ 

Ascletario nodded again. 

"And where's the Tarpeian Rock?’ asked Flavia. ‘It's also on the Capitoline, isn’t it?” 

‘It is,’ said Ascletario. "That cliff to the left of the temple — nearest the river — is the Tarpeian Rock.’ 

“What is tar pee un rock?" 


“Is a cliff with razor-sharp rocks at the bottom,’ said Flavia. “They throw traitors off it.’ 

This time it was Lupus who looked up with interest. 

Ascletario gave a small bow and said to Flavia, “You are very knowledgeable. I think you will like what I am 
about to show you. Please to come with me.’ 

One side of the Temple of Apollo almost touched the Imperial Palace. Ascletario led them around to the back of 
the temple and down some steps. On either side stretched two beautiful colonnades with red tile roofs and yellow 
columns. Between the columns were statues of alternating red marble and black marble. 

‘Behold!’ whispered Nubia. "What is happening to the poor statue people?’ 

Flavia saw that the black statues were of boys and the red ones of girls, and that all of them were shown writhing 
in agony. 

Lupus mimed someone being shot by an arrow in the neck. 

“He's right!" cried Jonathan. “Some of the statues have bronze arrows in them. No. all of them." 

‘They're Niobe's children!’ cried Flavia and looked at Ascletario. 

*Correct.” He gave a little bow, 

“Who are my oh bees?’ asked Nubia. 

“Ny-oh-bee, She had fourteen children, seven boys and seven girls. She boasted that she had more children than 
the goddess Leto, who only had two.” 

‘Uh-oh,’ said Jonathan, 

And Lupus scribbled a word on his wax tablet: 


HUBRIS! 


‘Exactly,’ said Flavia grimly. “It just so happened that Leto's two children were Apollo and Diana. They killed all 
Niobe's fourteen children to punish her for her hubris.” 

“Please to note,’ said Ascletario, “that Apollo is the god of plague and his arrows strike men down, ' 

Suddenly Flavia noticed that the inner wall of the colonnade was covered with niches and shelves. 

‘Great Neptune’s Jupiter!’ she gasped. ‘It’s a library. I've never seen so many scrolls!’ 

Ascletario bowed. ‘It is one of the finest libraries in the Roman Empire, On the right you have the Greek. On the 
left the Latin. The Latin . . .' he gestured with his left hand *. . . and the Greek.’ He gestured with his right. “The 
Greek and the Latin, The Latin and the Greek.” 

Behind him Lupus was imitating his hand gestures and Flavia turned quickly so the guide wouldn't see her 
laugh. 

‘Are there any scrolls by Aeschylus here?” she asked, when she had regained her composure. 

‘Of course, of course, of course. Do you want your Aeschylus in the original Greek?’ he asked, rubbing his 
hands together. “Or in translation?’ 

Flavia considered for a moment. ‘May 1 have one of each?’ she asked. ‘My Greek isn't good enough for me to 
read it on its own. But if 1 have the translation beside it, . .' 

‘Certainly, certainly, certainly,’ said Ascletario. He led them between a black marble boy and a yellow column 
into the Latin section of the colonnade. It was flooded with pure morning light except where the columns cast their 
shadows. “Take a seat at this table and I'll be back in a moment.’ He turned to go, then swivelled in a full circle as 
Flavia cried: 

“Wait! Can you bring Apollodorus, too? And Hesiod in translation?” 

Ascletario bowed and trotted off towards the Greek colonnade. 


They sat at the marble table and looked up and down the long room. A moment later Flavia felt Jonathan's elbow 
in her ribs, 

“Josephus!” he hissed. 

“What? 

‘The man writing at that table over there — the man with the beard — I'm sure that's Josephus.’ 

‘The man who exposed you and your uncle when you tried to sneak into the palace in disguise?’ asked Flavia. 

Jonathan nodded. 

They all stared at the bearded man. Suddenly he glanced up so all four of them dropped their heads, pretending 
to study the coloured swirls in the marble table top. 

A moment later his shadow fell across the table as he stood between them and the columns. 
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Fi studied the bearded man who was smiling down at Jonathan. She guessed he was about the same age as 
Mordecai: in his early forties. 

“You're Jonathan, aren't you?’ he said. ‘Simeon's nephew. We met a few months ago.’ 

‘I remember," said Jonathan coldly. 

‘Iam sorry." The man spoke with an accent like Mordecai's. “I was only acting in the best interests of the 
Emperor.’ 

‘I know,’ said Jonathan, and examined the table top, 

The bearded man’s smile faltered and he looked at Flavia and the others. ‘My name is Josephus,’ he said. ‘I'm 
writing a history of the Jewish people, and the Emperor has put his library at my disposal. May I ask what you are 
doing here?’ 

“We're just doing some research for a project,’ said Flavia. ‘Um... a project on um. . , Greek tragedy.’ 

“Well, if I can help in any way, don't hesitate to ask." He looked at Jonathan. “You can find me here most days.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ said Flavia. 

‘Ah,’ murmured Josephus. “Here comes Ascletario. You must excuse me. His chatter always gives me a 
headache.’ 

A moment later Ascletario triumphantly deposited three scrolls and two scroll cases on the marble table, 

“Was that man bothering you?’ he said, narrowing his eyes at Josephus’s retreating back. 

“Not at all,” said Flavia brightly and looked through the scrolls. ‘Excellent,’ she said, ‘We have Aeschylus, 
Apollodorus and Hesiod. In both Greek and Latin. Thank you, Ascletario.* 

‘I humbly bow.’ 

Flavia glanced up at their guide, still hovering. She wasn't ready to trust him. 

*Ascletario.” she said sweetly, “could you please find us some pictures of Prometheus? Maybe on some vases?’ 

‘Certainly, certainly, certainly,” he bobbed his narrow head. “Please to note the Emperor has a fine collection of 
Greek pottery. 1 will return shortly.’ 

As soon as he was out of sight, Flavia turned to the others. ‘In order to discover who is the Prometheus in Titus's 
dream, we need to find out what the mythical Prometheus was like. His character. For example, Nubia is gentle and 
good with animals. And Lupus is quick-tempered. I mean brave!" she said hastily, as Lupus narrowed his eyes at her. 
“Very brave!’ She grinned. ‘So look for the qualities that make Prometheus special.’ 


Jonathan stared at the black letters on the papyrus scroll of Hesiod. 

But he did not see the words. 

He was imagining how it might happen. 

His mother would be walking down one corridor of the palace and his father down another. Suddenly they would 
turn a corner, come face to face and instantly recognise one another. His father would be overcome by his mother’s 
beauty and would forgive her there and then. And she — finally free of her guilt — would beg him to take her back. 


They would go to Titus hand in hand, and the Emperor’s heart would be softened by their love and he would give 
Susannah his permission to leave. 

Then things would be right in the world. They would all return to Ostia where his father would cure people and 
his mother would cook and weave wool and sing in a voice half-remembered from so long ago. And they would be a 
family again. 

A tear splashed onto the papyrus and one of the words blurred as the ink dissolved: the word ‘chaos’, Jonathan 
hastily blotted it with the long sleeve of his winter tunic and glanced round guiltily, relieved to see no one had 


noticed his defacement of a priceless scroll. 


‘Interesting,’ murmured Flavia. She looked up at her three friends. *Has anybody found any clues?” 

‘I feel sick from the smoke,’ said Nubia quietly, 

“What” Oh, the incense in that brazier is to purify the air. So we don't catch the plague. Did you find anything?’ 

“Yes,” said Nubia. She had been reading the easiest text: Apollodorus translated into Latin, “I find that 
Prometheus he brings fire in a stalk of fennel. Like the fennel Alma puts in stew." 

‘That’s right,’ said Flavia. ‘Anything else?” 

“Yes,” said Nubia slowly. “You said Prometheus is being tied or chained, but I think this word means “nailed”. 
He is nailed to a mountain.’ 

Flavia leaned over to look. “You're right, Nubia. That word means nailed.’ 

‘Like men on the road to Rome.’ said Nubia. 

‘Crucified,’ murmured Jonathan. ‘Prometheus suffers eternal torment.’ 

‘How about you, Lupus?” said Flavia. ‘I've just reached the lines in the play where Prometheus says he gave 
mankind medicine and prophecy. Have you got to that part?’ 

Lupus shook his head, pointed at the scroll and gave an exaggerated shrug. 

“Is the Greek too difficult for you?” 

Lupus swivelled his open hand at the wrist. as if to say: A bit. 

‘Did you find anything, Jonathan?" 

Jonathan shook his head, 

“Well, I did,” said Flavia. “Listen to this: “There was no help for man, no healing food, unguent, or potion, until 1 
showed him how to mix mild medicines which fight all sorts of sickness.” 

Flavia looked round at them, her eyes gleaming with excitement. ‘Don't you see? Prometheus was the first 
doctor, I'll bet a million sesterces that our “Prometheus” is a doctor, Maybe even one of the doctors with your father, 
Jonathan. I think that's where we should begin our investigations." 


‘Behold!’ cried Nubia. ‘Boat with trees and temples on it. It is the biggest boat I have ever seen.” 

Ascietario shook his narrow head. He had led them down the Palatine Hill, past the Forum Boarium and through 
the River Gate of the town walls, Now they were walking beside the river, with the milky green water flowing on 
their left and the stalls of the medicine market on their right. 

“No, no, no, Miss Nubia, It is not a boat,” said Ascletario. ‘It is the Tiber Island. * 

“The Tiger Island?" Nubia’s heart stuttered. 

“No, no, no. The Tiber Island. The Tiber is the name of this river: Tiber, Tiber, Tiber. It is not a ship. No. It is a 
small island. It was already boat-shaped so they built a giant prow on the front, a stern at the back, curved sides 
between. Then they erected that obelisk — seventy feet tall — to give the appearance of a mast. Now the island 
resembles a ship, a ship, a ship." 

They stared at him. 


“A ship,’ said Ascletario. 

“Why does it resemble to a ship?’ Nubia looked towards the red-roofed temples among poplars and plane trees 
on the boat-shaped island. 

‘Three hundred and seventy years ago there was a terrible plague in Rome. The first plague ever, They tried to 
discover its cure, or at least its cause. And so they consulted the Sibylline books" 

‘The what books?’ asked Jonathan, 

‘The Sibylline, Sibylline, Sibylline . . . The Sibyl is the priestess who lives in Cumae near the Bay of Neapolis.* 

"Remember when we read Virgil's Aeneid to Nubia last summer?’ cried Flavia. ‘The Sibyl was the priestess who 
guided Aeneas to the underworld.” 

‘I remember!" said Nubia with excitement. ‘She gives Cerberus a sleepy honeycake,' 

‘Correct,’ said Ascletario. ‘This same Sibyl foretold everything that would happen to Rome in the future, and she 
wrote it down in scrolls. Those are the Sibylline books. They told the city fathers how to cure the plague.’ 

‘Then why don’t they consult them now?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘The Sibylline books were kept in a stone chest underneath the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill. Right 
up there!’ Ascletario turned and pointed at the temple visible above the city wall on their right. 

“The pink temple again!’ said Nubia, shading her eyes. “I see the stripes now, It is very charming with the blue 
sky behind.’ 

‘Although it looks old, that temple is new,’ said Ascletario. *Please to note it was rebuilt to look exactly like its 
Etruscan predecessor. The Sibylline books were destroyed when the temple burned down the first time. The 
Emperor Augustus tried to reconstruct them.’ Ascletario heaved a deep sigh. ‘Please to note they are now no longer 
useful. Do you remember the gold box at the foot of Apollo in the Temple on the Palatine Hill?’ 

They nodded. 

“That is where the new books are kept.’ 

Nubia glanced at Flavia, She knew they were both thinking the same thing. 

“Has that box been opened recently?’ asked Flavia. 

‘It is opened daily,” sighed Ascletario, “Please to note the priests are scouring the books for some wisdom about 
this pestilence. But there is nothing in them. The original books would have told us what to do . . .” he sighed again, 

Flavia turned to Ascletario. ‘Could the old books really tell the future?’ 

He nodded, ‘The Sibylline books said that the first plague would end when Aesculapius came from Greece to 
Rome.’ 

“What is eye school ape pee us?" asked Nubia. 

“Aesculapius is the god of healing. Beg pardon.’ The crowd before them had parted and their Egyptian guide 
extended his arms protectively as a cart full of dead bodies passed by. Around them, men and women were making 
the sign against evil. Nubia did so as well, 

‘The story of how Aesculapius came to Rome is told by Ovid,’ continued their guide, when the cart had passed 
by. 

“Pater won't let me read Ovid.’ said Flavia. ‘He keeps it on the top shelf behind the Catullus. But I do know that 
Aesculapius was the son of Apollo. And that he became such a good doctor that one day he brought a man back 
from the dead!" 

Ascletario nodded. “Please to note that the gods could not allow a mere mortal to perform such a godlike act.” 

Lupus flicked open his wax tablet to the word he had written earlier: 


HUBRIS 


“Correct,” said their guide, ‘and so Jupiter killed Aesculapius with a thunderbolt.” 


“Jupiter and his thunderbolts again,’ muttered Jonathan. ‘Blasting another person who just wanted to help.’ 
‘Poor Aesculapius,’ said Nubia. 


“He became a god of the underworld. And so did his pet snake.’ 

“Of all creatures, I do not like the snake.’ Nubia said in a small voice. 

“Not to worry,’ said Ascletario. “The snake is benevolent, benevolent, benevolent.’ 

“That's right, Nubia,’ said Flavia with a smile. “Everybody knows snakes bring good luck and protection.’ 

‘And healing,’ said Ascletario. ‘When the wise men of Rome went to the sanctuary of Aesculapius in Epidauros, 
they brought back the god in the form of a snake. As the returning boat sailed into Rome, it passed this island, and 
the snake slithered off the boat and swam ashore. That very hour the plague stopped. In gratitude, the Romans built a 
temple to Aesculapius and placed his statue inside. They even made the island look like the boat, so that the snake 


would feel at home. Here we are.’ He paused and gestured to the island, whose bridge they were just about to cross. 
‘This is Snake Island, where Romans come if they are too poor to afford a doctor.’ 

Nubia looked at him. “We are going to Snake Island?" 

“Correct.” 


Nubia shuddered. The feeling of dread had returned. 
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Now that he was a ship-owner, Lupus knew the front of a ship was called the prow and the back the stern. The 
road which crossed over the bridge divided the boat-shaped Tiber Island into two sections: the prow was about a 
third the length of the island and the stern the remaining two thirds. The obelisk, trees and biggest temple were at the 
prow, which pointed downstream, towards Ostia. 

‘Stay close, watch out for pickpockets,” warned Ascletario, as they were jostled across the bridge by the crowds 
funnelling onto the island, 

Presently Lupus found himself standing in a crowded space near the obelisk. Up above, big seagulls wheeled 
silently in the clear blue sky. 

‘On your left is the Temple of Aesculapius,’ said their guide. ‘Please to note that people with incurable diseases 
bathe in the water from the well and sleep near the sacred grove, in a precinct called the abaton. They hope that the 
god will visit them in their dreams and cure them. And here on your right is the Temple of Jupiter.’ 

Lupus frowned, tugged Ascletario’s long tunic and pointed back towards the pink temple on the Capitoline 
above the city wall. 

“What? Oh, you want to know why there is a temple to Jupiter down here as well as up there?” 

Lupus nodded. 

“There are many temples to Jupiter here in Rome, That is because Jupiter has many aspects. Behind this Temple 
of Jupiter are more porticoes for the sick who cannot afford doctors. That is where the Emperor has set up a clinic. 
You find your doctors there. Priests in the sanctuary,’ he gestured with one hand, ‘doctors in the clinic.’ he gestured 
with the other. ‘Priests, sanctuary; doctors, clinic. The sanctuary, the clinic.” 

Lupus’s head was beginning to throb when he heard the faint sound of music. 

“Hark! said Nubia. ‘I am hearing flutes and drums. 

Lupus pointed back towards the bridge they had just crossed. He jumped up a few times, trying to see between 
the people crowding the square. 

‘Behold!’ said Nubia, as the crowd parted. ‘Men leading a bull. And the Titus is among them,’ 

“He's going to sacrifice it, isn't he.’ asked Flavia. “And ask Aesculapius to stop the plague.’ 

Ascletario rubbed his hands together and bobbed his head. ‘Yes. Please to note Titus has sacrificed a bull here 
every day for the past week.” 

Lupus wanted to see the bull sacrificed, so he tugged Flavia's tunic and pointed hopefully towards the temple. 

‘Are we allowed to watch?’ asked Flavia. 


“We are not allowed in the sanctuary but we can look over the wall here. Follow me, follow me, follow me.” 


* 


Nubia liked the honey-coloured, red-roofed Temple of Aesculapius. It stood against a backdrop of green poplars, 


chestnuts and plane trees. Among the trees and around the temple were dozens of statues and markers, dedicated by 
those who had been healed, according to Ascletario. 

In front of the temple — near the slender obelisk — was the altar, a long block of creamy yellow marble the same 
colour as the temple, carved and painted with scenes from the life of Aesculapius. On top of the altar Nubia could 
see offerings of honeycakes and garlands, 

To her left, musicians led the procession through the sanctuary gate, Nubia watched the flautist with particular 
interest; he played an aulos, or double flute. She liked the buzzing sound it made and one day she hoped to own one. 
Behind the musicians came the priest, his assistants, a pretty black bull with gilded horns, and finally the Emperor. 

‘Behold! said Nubia. “Why does the bull wear a crown of flowers, like a bride?’ 

‘The garland shows the animal is perfect, perfect, perfect,” said Ascletario. 

“He dies because he is perfect?” 

“That is correct. You must give a perfect offering to the gods.” 

"Why is the Titus now also putting on a crown of leaves? Is he perfect, too?’ 

“The Emperor has recently accepted the office of Chief Priest. He is going to perform the sacrifice. Please to 
note the garland separates one thing from all the others. Titus’s garland shows that he is set apart, chosen, holy.’ 

‘I've never seen a priest wear a garland before,’ said Flavia, 

“You are correct. It is unusual for a Roman to wear the crown while sacrificing. This is the Greek way. But 
Coronis — the mother of Aesculapius — appeared to one of the Emperor's advisors in a dream,’ 

*“Coronis!' cried Flavia. “Her name means “garland”, 

“Correct. In this dream Coronis warned Agathus that unless Titus wore a garland whenever he acted as priest, 
then the plague would not end.” 

*Agathus?’ said Jonathan sharply, 

“Another dream!’ exclaimed Nubia, 

Ascletario nodded and pointed. ‘Now Titus covers his head with his toga so that he will not accidentally see or 
hear anything of ill omen. That is why the musicians play that shrill air, to cover any unhappy groan the bull might 
make. The victim should go willingly to the sacrifice or the god will not accept it.” 

‘They drug the bull, don't they?" asked Jonathan. 

“Yes.” said Ascletario. “The bull's last meal was fine grain with herbs that make him tranquil and stop him 
feeling pain. And there! Did you see how deftly the priest's helper strikes the back of the bull's head? So that the 
creature sinks gently to his knees? He is dazed and now Titus can cut his throat." 

As the blood spurted out, Nubia turned her head away. She hated to see any animal die, especially a beautiful 
bull like this one, with his crown of sweet-smelling flowers slipping down over his rolling brown eyes. 

“Now the priest will cut open the bull and examine his inner organs. After that they will butcher him. The good 
parts of his meat will be roasted and fed to the sick here in the sanctuary. Usually it goes to the priests. but they have 
more than enough this week." 

‘I know what happens next,” said Flavia. "They wrap up the gristle and bone in fat and burn it on the altar. Just 
like Prometheus taught them to do. And that's another reason Jupiter was angry with Prometheus: he tricked the 
gods into thinking they were getting the best part.’ 

‘Shhh!’ hissed Ascletario. He looked around nervously. ‘Do not say such a thing, The Temple of Jupiter is just 
behind us and the god may hear you.’ And in an unnaturally loud voice he announced, “The gods love the fragrant 
smell of burning fat. It is a sweet savour to their nostrils, their nostrils, their nostrils.” 

‘It's over now, Nubia,” said Jonathan. “You can look." 

“It is time for me to return to the palace,’ said Ascletario. ‘Shall I come back for you later?” 


‘I think we can find our way back to the palace,’ said Flavia. ‘Thank you very much for your help,’ 

‘I humbly bow,’ He backed away for a few steps, bobbing his head and rubbing his hands together like a fly. 
Then he turned and disappeared into the crowd. 

‘Let's go to the clinic, where the doctors are,” said Flavia, “and see if we can find our Prometheus.’ 

Jonathan pulled a long face. “The clinic, the sanctuary. Clinic, sanctuary, Sanctuary, clinic!" 

Flavia laughed. 

But Nubia did not laugh. She did not smell any sweet savour. She only smelled blood. Suddenly she looked 
around. 

‘Lupus!’ she cried. “Where is the Lupus?’ 
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Las stepped into the innermost room of the temple, a narrow cella with small high windows. It was late morning 
and beams of pale sunlight sliced down through the incense-smoky gloom. One fat sunbeam illuminated the cult 
statue, The god Aesculapius was shown with curly hair and beard, wearing something like a toga and leaning on a 
staff round which a large snake coiled. The statue was painted and the downward slanting light threw the god’s eyes 
into shadow, It seemed as if Aesculapius really stood there, looking straight down at him. 

Lupus shivered and glanced around. He was alone. 

He reached into his belt pouch and pulled out a small object. Was it wrong to dedicate something stolen to the 
god? He hoped not. He hadn't stolen it because he had no money. He had stolen it because he didn’t want the others 
to know. 

Feeling slightly dizzy from the incense, he stepped towards the Healer. the son of Apollo. 

He took one more look at the object in his hand; a little tongue moulded of clay, Then he laid it at the god's feet 
and in his mind he prayed: 

Dear Aesculapius, please heal me. Please give me back my tongue. 


* 


‘Lupus! Where have you been?’ said Flavia. ‘If we lost you here in Rome we'd never find you again! It was bad 
enough that time— 

Flavia swallowed the rest of her words and cursed silently. That was not the way to deal with Lupus. An open 
rebuke usually made him angry. She braced herself for a rude gesture or a hasty exit, and was amazed when he 
dropped his head and held up his hands — palms out — as if to say: You're right. I’m sorry. 

“It's just . . . we were worried about you,’ she said, and was surprised to find tears springing to her eyes. She 
turned away quickly, before Lupus could see. ‘Let's see if these imperial passes work,’ she said briskly, 

There was a long queue of people waiting at a gate beside the Temple of Jupiter. Some carried family members 
on pallets and others held sick children in their arms. One man pushed a wheelbarrow. At first glance it seemed to be 
full of rags, but when Flavia looked again she saw an old woman’s face glaring out at her, Some of the fever victims 
were able to stand, but they were coughing up phlegm and spitting blood. 

‘I'm sorry.’ a temple attendant was telling the people. ‘There is no more room in the sanctuary. Try again 
tomorrow. There should be places then.’ He nodded towards a priest pushing an empty body-cart. 

Flavia held the ivory plaque in front of her and tried to catch his eye. 

“But where can I take my daughter?’ cried a man in a patched brown tunic, He held a little girl of about five in 
his arms. “We can't afford the doctor.’ 

“Take your sick to the gardens across the river.’ said a commanding voice that Flavia recognised as the 
Emperor's. *1 have made provision for many to be treated there as well as here. You will find food and water and 


someone to nurse your loved ones.’ 

The crowd parted and Titus appeared. 

“Caesar is great! Caesar is merciful!’ sobbed an old man, falling at Titus’s feet and pressing his lips fervently to 
the imperial boot. 

Titus allowed the old man to worship him for a moment. Presently he lifted him to his feet. murmured a few 
words, and dismissed him with a pat on the shoulder. 

Flavia was close enough to hear Titus say to one of the guards in a low voice, "Give each of these people a silver 
coin. But discreetly. We don’t want a riot. And let that little girl and her father in.’ At that moment he caught sight of 
Flavia and her friends. His face lit up. 

“Children!” he cried. ‘Salvete! Have your investigations brought you here?’ 

“Yes, Caesar!" said Flavia, “We think “Prometheus” may be one of the doctors,” 

‘Really?’ He raised an eyebrow. “Then you'd better come in with me. 1 haven't met your father yet, Jonathan, 
nor have I thanked him for coming. Will you introduce me to him?’ 


Jonathan heard the armour of the praetorian guard clinking and was aware of the Emperor close behind him as he 
stepped into the long portico. He glanced round quickly, trying to get his bearings and find his father. 

He saw a narrow physic garden with long rows of columns stretching before him on both the right and the left: 
two covered walkways, 

As he started to walk under cover of the right-hand colonnade, Jonathan saw that a long row of tiny rooms 
opened out onto it. Although the cells were narrow — barely wide enough for one bed — they were bright and well- 
ventilated because each looked straight out through red-based columns into the tree-filled courtyard. He glanced left 
and saw that the garden was filled with healing trees like laurel, myrtle, wormwood and walnut. He also noted ferns, 
mint, mallow, fennel, radishes and parsley. All useful for medicinal purposes. 

Mingled with the cool green scent of the plants and trees was the familiar odour of the doctor's consulting room. 
Purifying incense rose from the braziers: frankincense, camphor and myrrh. Jonathan also recognised the pleasant 
smell of herbs crushed in marble mortars — cloves, mustard, rose, anise and hellebore — and the much less pleasant 
smell of human sweat, urine and burning flesh from the cauteries. 

Doctors, identifiable by their aprons, moved in and out of the cells. Some worked at tables set between columns 
of the covered walkway. Others stood over their patients in the cells. burning flesh, letting blood or helping them to 
vomit, 

“There's your father,” said Flavia, pointing. 

In one of the cells in the colonnade across the garden a tall doctor was bending over a man on a low bed. 
Jonathan shook his head in wonder. ‘I still can't get used to seeing him without his turban and beard,” he murmured. 
And in a louder voice he said to the Emperor, “That's my father, Caesar. Let me introduce you.’ 
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i Ten me, Doctor Mordecai ben Ezra,’ said the Emperor after Jonathan had made the introductions, ‘what do you 
think? Can this plague be stopped?" 

Mordecai was wiping his hands on his apron. ‘I would not call this a plague, Caesar, but rather an epidemic. This 
is a quotidian fever with chills, shivering and aching muscles. Usually in such cases the patient recovers within a 
few days, but with the weakest — the very old or very young — the illness goes to a more severe stage. Then the lungs 
become full of phlegm and the patient drowns, even though he is far from water.’ 

Mordecai glanced back into a cell towards one of his patients, a young man of about twenty-one. 

He lowered his voice. “But this particular fever is unlike any I have met before. What I saw in Ostia — what I see 
here in Rome — seems to be afflicting not only the young and the old, but also those of middle years, between fifteen 
and thirty-five. And in some cases it strikes with terrible swiftness. I heard of a case in Ostia last week. Four soldiers 
playing knucklebones together in the morning were struck down by the fever at noon and by evening three of the 
four men were dead.’ 

“Yes,” said Titus, folding his arms across his chest and looking around. *1 have heard similar stories. Do you have 
any idea why this is happening?’ 

Jonathan held his breath. Some Jews believed God was angry with Titus for destroying the temple. 

Mordecai paused. “One possibility,’ he said at last, ‘is the fine ash in the air, from the eruption of Vesuvius. That 
ash makes people cough and weakens their lungs.’ 

*But the eruption was months ago!’ cried Titus. 

‘I'm afraid its effects will be felt for a long time,’ said Mordecai. *And there is another possible link between the 
volcano and this epidemic. Vesuvius sent many refugees to different parts of Italia, to Ostia and Rome in particular. | 
believe these refugees may have brought seeds of disease with them.” 

“What can be done to cure those with the fever?’ asked Titus. He began walking along the row of cells and 
Mordecai fell into step beside him. Jonathan and his friends followed, the clinking guards took up the rear. 

‘They must be put to rest in a light, well-aired room.’ Mordecai gestured towards one of the cells. “These are 
perfect.’ 

‘But there aren't enough of them here,’ said Titus. ‘I’ve had to open a portico in the gardens across the river.’ 

*Good.' said Mordecai, nodding, “That is good. The patients should be fed broth, if they can take it, and they 
should drink water and wine on alternate days. Also — and this is important — they must not be bled. I believe this 
weakens them unnecessarily. Finally, if the fever goes to the next stage and fluid fills their lungs, they must be made 
to bring it up. I have discovered that if patients breathe the steam from certain herbs boiled in water, it helps them 
cough.” 

“That is your special method of treatment?” asked Titus. “Steam promoting a cough? Nothing more?’ 

"Only prayer,” said Mordecai. ‘As Hippocrates himself said, "The gods are the real physicians, though people do 
not think so.” 


“Well, you seem to have had great success in Ostia. I will be interested to see how you get on today. Perhaps you 
and the children will join me for dinner later this afternoon in my private winter triclinium?” 

Mordecai inclined his head. 

“Excellent. I'll send a litter to pick you up at the tenth hour. Meanwhile, I will leave you to get on with your 
work.” 


‘OK,’ whispered Flavia after Titus had gone. *Here's our modus operandi. It'll be quicker if we split up and look for 
likely suspects.’ The four friends were standing beneath a cherry tree in the medicine garden. 

“We are looking for the doctor named Prometheus?” asked Nubia, pulling her lionskin cloak closer round her 
shoulders. 

“No, Nubia," said Flavia as patiently as she could, “Not a doctor named Prometheus but someone like 
Prometheus, who was the first physician. That's why we've come here, where all the doctors are.’ 

“So we look for the doctor, not the patient?" asked Nubia. 

‘That’s right,” said Flavia, keeping her voice low. “If he's like Prometheus he'll be very clever and arrogant and 
think he knows best. Hubris, Remember what Aristo said about hubris?’ 

Nubia nodded. ‘Overweening pride." 

‘That may be hard,’ said Jonathan. 

“Why? You don’t think we'll find a proud doctor?" 

‘Just the opposite. Father says in his experience most doctors think they’re one step down from Jupiter.’ 

Flavia laughed. “That's what we'll look for then. Find a doctor who thinks he's one step down from Jupiter. 
We'll meet back here by this cherry tree at midday to report on our findings. Oh, and keep your eyes open for any 
suspicious boxes.’ 


Nubia walked slowly along the colonnade. The name MORDIC had been written in chalk to the right of several of 
the doorways and she realised that each of the doctors had about a dozen patients under their care. All the cells 
marked ‘Mordicae’ had thin curtains made of unbleached cream-coloured linen. 

Presently she was passing cells with gauzy red curtains, Some of these curtains were pulled right across, 
screening the occupant from view, but most were open. Nubia saw that most of the patients in these cells were 
asleep or unconscious. They were all very pale and some had skin so white it was almost blue. One or two were 
moaning, coughing into chamber-pots beside their narrow beds, but most were still as statues. They must have a 
graver illness than Mordecai's patients, she thought. 

She noticed the doctor’s name had been scrawled in charcoal to the right of each of the red-curtained doorways: 
DIAULUS. 

Presently she came to a cell with three people in it: a worried-looking young woman sitting up in her narrow 
bed, the doctor seated on a folding stool, and a standing young man, probably the doctor’s apprentice. The 
apprentice was fumbling with a bell-shaped object. Nubia recognised it at once. It was a cupping vessel like the one 
Lupus had shown her. She shuddered. The doctor — presumably Diaulus — was about to bleed the young woman. He 
was a big bald man with a smooth olive complexion. 

‘Bring me my wound box,’ he said to his apprentice. The chinless young man set a small box on a folding table 
beside his master. who was still seated. Diaulus twisted his torso, examined the contents of the box and withdrew a 
scalpel. 

As Nubia paused in the doorway to watch, Diaulus raised his head and gave her a brief glare. 

“Get out of the doorway." he said coldly. ‘Out of my light.’ 

Nubia moved hastily out of the cell's doorway, then peeked round it just far enough to see into the room. 


“Is that ready yet?’ Diaulus asked his assistant. 

“Yes, sir. stammered the young apprentice. He dropped a piece of burning lint into the shiny bronze cup. 

‘Good,’ said Diaulus, and Nubia watched in horrified fascination as he took the sharp scalpel and plunged it into 
the plump white crook of the woman's elbow. 
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Disutos had cut a vein in the woman’s arm and as the blood began to spurt, he took the cup from his assistant and 
pressed it to the white flesh. The woman sat quivering and biting her lip. Presently, when the cup was full and blood 
began to seep over its edge, Diaulus handed it to his assistant and quickly wrapped a strip of linen around her arm. 

‘Empty it in the garden as usual,” he said, after briefly inspecting it. 

As the assistant moved out of the cell and passed through the columns into the garden, Nubia saw Mordecai 
approaching, 

Jonathan's father glanced at the red blood being poured away onto the ground and frowned, 

‘I must tell you, colleague,’ he said, turning to Diaulus, “that | am opposed to blood-letting during this 
pestilence. It can prove useful for hysterical women or robust people with minor complaints, but | believe it weakens 
those with fever.’ 

‘Wool fluff!’ Diaulus rounded on Mordecai with blazing eyes. “Utter wool fluff! Blood-letting is a proven 
method. It helps almost every complaint. Don't you know that blood causes decay? Don't you know that the 
festering blood will poison a wound? Blood is bad." 

“Blood is not bad. Blood is good.’ Mordecai spoke quietly but Nubia noticed his accent becoming more 
pronounced, as it did when he was upset. ‘Our holy book says the life is in the blood. When you pour out blood you 
pour out life.’ 

‘I don't give a speck of fluff for your holy books!’ snorted Diaulus. “You must be crazy to believe that.’ 

‘It is not purely a Jewish belief. Some of the most respected physicians were also opposed to blood-letting. 
Erasistratus for example.’ 

‘Erasistratus was an idiot.’ huffed Diaulus, “Next you'll be telling me that blood does no harm when it leaks 
from the veins into the arteries!’ 

‘Sir.’ said Mordecai, *I studied medicine in Babylon and Alexandria, I have operated on living bodies and I have 
dissected dead ones. | believe the arteries are not filled with air — as most doctors claim — but with blood, just as the 
veins are.’ 

“Blood in the arteries?’ Diaulus gave a bark of laughter and turned away in disgust. ‘Now I know you're crazy.” 


he said. 


“That smells nice,’ said Flavia, as she watched the doctor massaging a patient. “Is it myrrh and jasmine?” 

The aproned doctor turned to her with a look of pleasure on his face. 

“Why yes,” he said. “You've got a good nose." 

‘So do you,” said Flavia, staring. He was a young man with jet black hair, liquid brown eyes and the most 
enormous nose she had ever seen. ‘I mean..." 

‘Don’t worry!’ the young doctor laughed. ‘Everyone stares. I don't mind. My nose is my livelihood.” 

“What do you mean?’ She took a step into the cell. 

‘I can smell disease and | can sense the cure,’ He leaned towards her, closed his eyes and sniffed. ‘I can tell that 


you wear lemon-blossom perfume, myrtle hair-oil, and you recently soaked in a bath scented with lavender oil.” 

Flavia’s jaw dropped. 

‘For breakfast this morning you had goat's cheese and bread, washed down with well-watered spiced wine— 

“How can you—' 

“Tac!” said the doctor, holding up his hand. ‘Falernian wine with cinnamon, pepper and honey.’ He opened his 
eyes and raised his eyebrows. “Correct?” 

Flavia nodded. “That's amazing! I don't know what kind of wine it was but it did have cinnamon and honey. 
Pepper, too. How did you know that?" 

“The proboscis,” he said, tapping his nose. “Worth its weight.’ 

She laughed. ‘My name's Flavia Gemina. Daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain.” 

“Titus Flavius Cosmus, he replied with a smile. 

‘Titus Flavius . . . Then you're one of the Emperor's freedmen?” 

‘I am.” Still smiling, he bent over his patient — a big man with a hairy back — and resumed his kneading and 
rubbing. "What are you doing here?" he asked. You smell very healthy to me, . .’ 

‘I am healthy. I'm here with my friend Jonathan. He’s the son of Doctor Mordecai. The new doctor over there 
across the garden,’ 

Cosmus glanced over his shoulder. 

‘The tall man talking with Diaulus? A Jew, if I'm not mistaken . . .' 

Flavia nodded. “The Emperor invited him to the clinic to help find a cure for the fever. How are your patients?” 

“Good!” said the man on the bed in a muffled voice. He was obviously enjoying his massage. 

“You hear that?” said Cosmus. "A satisfied customer.’ 

The man on the bed coughed: a deep hacking cough that echoed off the walls of the small room. 

“That cough doesn’t sound very good.” said Flavia. 

‘Oh but it is! He needs to bring up the phlegm! Better out than in.” 

The man obliged Cosmus by spitting into the basin beside his bed. 

“That's what Doctor Mordecai says,’ began Flavia doubtfully, “but I don’t know if— 

*Tac!’ Cosmus held up a finger. ‘Flavia Gemina, in all modesty, I am the best doctor in Rome. I follow the 
school of Asclepiades. Have you heard of his five principles?" 

Flavia shook her head and took out her wax tablet. 

“The five principles of Asclepiades are these: fasting, abstinence, walking, rocking and massage." 

‘Rocking? What's that?’ 

“Going for a ride in a well-sprung carriage. It loosens the phlegm and the noxious humours.’ 

“You prescribe carriage-rides for ill people?’ said Flavia. 

“Of course. Not these patients, however." Cosmus applied his elbow to a spot between the man's backbone and 
shoulder blade. ‘For those suffering from the pestilence, I prescribe fasting during the fever and massage,’ here he 
pressed with his elbow, ‘after the fever. That's my maxim." 

‘It's working!” said the man on the bed, and again coughed up a rich harvest of phlegm. 

Cosmus rose smiling and wiped his oily hands on a towel, ‘See? I am the best doctor in Rome.’ He held up his 
index finger. “Not the richest, mind you, but the best.’ 

‘Thank you, best doctor in the world.’ grunted Hairy-back from the bed. ‘I'll sleep now.’ 

Flavia stepped back as Cosmus emerged from the cell. 

‘Sweet dreams,’ said Cosmus, and pulled a gauzy blue curtain across the doorway, and then, “Why are you 
looking at me like that?" he asked Flavia with twinkling eyes. 


She glanced around. “I'm not being impolite, but isn't it hubris,” she whispered, “to say you're the best?” 

He shrugged. “It’s not hubris. It’s the truth. Thanks to the five principles of Asclepiades and my skilled fingers 
and especially my nose, I am the best!’ 

Flavia narrowed her eyes to give him a sceptical look. 

He grinned. ‘To be the best I need the biggest. Now tell me, Flavia Gemina, is this not the biggest nose you have 
ever seen?” 

“Yes, ' admitted Flavia. ‘It’s the biggest nose I've ever seen. Why, it's as big as a box!" 


* 


Jonathan passed along the columned walkway, not looking at the patients, not looking at the doctors, not even 
pondering Flavia's quest. He was trying to think of a way to get his father and mother to meet. He had not really 
expected the first stages of his plan to succeed and as a result he had not thought out the later steps very carefully. 
He was still amazed that his scheme seemed to be working. His first letter had obtained the desired result of an 
invitation to Rome. And his uncle Simeon was not in Rome. so he must be delivering the second letter, just as 
Jonathan had asked him to. 

Presently Jonathan found himself at the far end of the colonnade, standing before an arched doorway, Stepping 
through it he saw a small baths complex on his left, public latrines on his right and before him — where the island 
tapered to its end — another sacred precinct. Like the sanctuary at the front of the island this precinct had a well, an 
altar, a temple and a tiny grove. But the feel of the place was very different, 

This temple was smaller, with black and green marbled columns and a green pediment. The trees around it 
seemed older, with the poplars. chestnuts and oaks casting darker shadows. And this precinct was oddly deserted. 
The sun went behind a small cloud and Jonathan shivered as he slowly skirted the altar, mounted the temple steps 
and peered between the black and green columns into the open door of the cella. In the shadowy interior he saw the 
cult statue. At first glance it looked like a naked dancing man but as Jonathan drew closer he saw that the bearded 
figure had little horns and a goat's tail. 

From somewhere in the grove outside the temple came the haunting. breathy sound of shepherd pipes and 
Jonathan suddenly knew whose shrine this was: Pan. Also known as Faunus. Half man, half goat. Pagan god of the 
groves. Something about his tail and horns made Jonathan shiver, so he turned and hurried out of the temple and 
back down the steps. 
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As Jonathan left the Temple of Faunus he noticed something he had not seen before. A room built against the back 
of the long colonnade, between the latrines and baths. At first glance it looked like a tavern, because it had a wide 
door with a counter. 

Jonathan stepped in and immediately a hundred different smells filled his head. The wall behind the counter was 
covered with cube-shaped niches, each of which contained a box full of herbs or spices. 

And there on the marble-topped counter before him lay all the medical paraphernalia any doctor could ever 
want: bronze scales, weights, spoons, scoops, probes. needles, tweezers, saws and cupping vessels. Most of the 
instruments were double-ended, He picked one up, holding it in between the elegant iron scalpel at one end and a 
bronze probe at the other. [t balanced beautifully in his fingers. He replaced it carefully in its soft leather case and 
moved along the counter. 

Here were votive body parts. These little clay images would be dedicated at the temples to remind the god of 
someone’s particular affliction. There were tiny clay feet, hands, ears, noses, eyes, tongues. There were even clay 
models of the inner and private parts of the body, both male and female. 

Moving further along Jonathan found marble mortars and pestles, ceramic ointment pots, leather cylinders, silver 
plaques, brass votive feathers, muslin sachets of herbs, even lead curse tablets. 

And then there were the boxes. Big boxes and little boxes. Boxes made of wood, clay, bronze, even ivory, Some 
were round, some square, some rectangular. 

“Yes please?’ A curtain of beads rattled as a young man parted them and stepped into the shop from an inner 
room. "May I help you?’ 

‘Are you a doctor?’ 

‘No,’ said the young man. ‘I am Smintheus, a humble apothecary. 1 supply the doctors and priests with any 
supplies they might need.’ 

*“Smintheus? Doesn't that mean “mouse” in Greek?" 

“Yes. It means “mouse”. 

‘I'm Jonathan. My father Mordecai is one of the doctors here at the clinic. I've never heard of half these 
medicines.’ He gestured up at the spice drawers on the wall behind Smintheus and read out their names: "Absinthe, 
Acacia Gum, Aloes, Alum, Ambrosia, Anise, Asafoetida, Asclepion .. . what's Asclepion?" he asked. 

“Yes please. It is an ointment for the healing of scars.’ 

‘I have a scar.’ Jonathan shrugged back his nutmeg-coloured cloak and lifted up his tunic sleeve to show the 
apothecary his left shoulder. 

‘Ah,’ said Smintheus softly. “The Emperor's brand.’ He leant forward to examine it. ‘Five, six months old?’ 

Jonathan nodded. 

‘Is it painful?’ 

‘Sometimes.’ 


Smintheus crouched behind the counter, then rose up again with a small phial of blue glass, He removed a tiny 
cork stopper and poured a drop of milky ointment onto the palm of his left hand. 

“Yes, please,’ he said. “Let me anoint the wound.’ 

Jonathan closed his eyes as Smintheus gently smoothed some of the cool balm over his brand. 

“My father’s been using Syrian balm,’ said Jonathan after a moment, ‘but this one feels better, I don't suppose 
you have anything for asthma.’ 

“Of course." Smintheus turned and stretched up so high that his cream tunic rose up, exposing the backs of his 
knees. Carefully he eased a box out of its niche and set it on the counter. 

‘Ephedron? said Jonathan, reading the painted letters. “I've never heard of it.” 

‘I’m surprised. It’s the best cure for asthma I know.’ He pulled out a dried branch with thin twigs sprouting from 
it, closely bunched and pointing one direction, so that it looked like a small broom. 

‘It doesn't look like anything special.’ 

"Ah, but it is. It provides miraculous results.’ 

“Wait,” said Jonathan. ‘It smells familiar.’ He lifted the box to his nose and inhaled, then sniffed at the herb 
pouch around his neck. ‘That’s it! That's the herb my father has been trying to identify!” 

The young man examined Jonathan's herb pouch with interest, 

“Where did you get this?” 

‘A man named Pliny gave it to me last year." 

‘Pliny the great naturalist?’ Smintheus let go of the pouch. “The man who died in the eruption?" 

“That's the one.” 

*But didn't he tell you? To smell ephedron is good, but to drink it is one hundred times better,’ 

*I didn't know that. I don't think my father knows that either. But how do you drink twigs?’ 

“You boil the branches gently for several hours, then strain the liquid through muslin, The resulting decoction is 
pale gold. Add seven or eight drops of this liquid to dry red wine and drink it down. It doesn’t work as quickly as 
breathing the herb. but it is much more effective. 1 know because I myself suffer from asthma. Wait here please.’ 

The young man turned and disappeared through the bead curtain again. 

Jonathan read the names of the herbs for a few moments, then turned his attention to the objects on the counter. 

The bead curtain rattled softly again as Smintheus came back in. He put a ceramic jar on the marble counter. 

“Yes, please," he said. *Ephedron for you.” 

“Thank you,’ said Jonathan. "How much do I—’ 

‘Because you are the doctor's son, no charge,’ said Smintheus. “Our illustrious Emperor pays for everything.” 

“Thank you.’ Jonathan took the jar and slipped it into his belt pouch. ‘Are any of these boxes dangerous?’ he 
asked. ‘If you open them. I mean...” 

“Only this one,’ said the young man, indicating a circular box with a lid the diameter of his forearm. 

Jonathan bent to examine it and on closer inspection he saw that it was really a basket: tightly woven strips of 
palm leaves for the base and a looser weave — one which left tiny hexagonal holes — for the lid. 

Suddenly he stood up straight. 

“Are those . . . air-holes?’ 

“Yes please.’ 

Jonathan took a step back. “So what's in there?’ 

‘My pet cobra. I call him Ptolemy.’ 


‘Diet,’ said Egnatius to Lupus. “Diet is my method of treating the victims. Food is medicine. Did you know that, 
boy?’ 


Lupus shook his head and stared at the doctor, whose frizzy hair and tanned skin were exactly the same shade of 
golden brown. The man looked like a golden statue that had come to life. Even the linen curtains of his patients’ 
cells were pale gold in colour. 

‘Yes,’ said Egnatius, who stood before a wooden table, chopping cabbage. “Light foods for this, medium foods 
for that and heavy foods for the other.’ 

He stopped chopping for a moment and confided in a dramatic whisper: ‘Never eat cheese.’ 

Lupus raised his eyebrows. 

‘Cheese causes too much phlegm, And fruit is dangerous, too. But cabbage will cure almost anything. And I 
always tell my patients to eat a raw onion every morning. Crunch it like an apple.’ He stopped chopping and looked 
intently at Lupus. ‘Would you like to know my special secret? The best medicine of all?’ 

Lupus nodded, 

Egnatius leaned forward and whispered. 

‘Urine,’ 

Lupus opened his eyes wide. 

“That's right: urine. It’s free. It’s yours. Morning urine is best, middle of the stream. Especially if you've eaten 
lots of cabbage the day before.’ 

Lupus shook his head slowly in disbelief. 

“Really!” said Egnatius, and recited, ‘It’s good for jaundice, rheumatism, gout, asthma, skin ulcers, burns. 
wounds, headaches, ear infections, snake bites, baldness, leprosy, obesity, fever, insomnia and fatigue.” 

Lupus opened his mouth and pointed inside. 

‘Oh you poor boy! Your tongue has been cut out! I'm sorry but that's one ailment urine won't help...” 

Lupus shook his head and pretended to drink from an imaginary beaker, 

‘Oh! You want to know if you drink the urine? Of course you drink it. But you can also soak your feet in it for 
ringworm, rub it into your scalp for baldness, and dilute a few drops in water for an eye bath. I also splash some on 
my cheeks after I’ve been to the barber, My skin’s wonderfully soft. Would you like to feel it?" 

Lupus took a step back and shook his head. 

‘Look at my teeth then.’ Egnatius bared his teeth in a grin, ‘I use my own urine as a mouthwash. See how 
white?" 

Lupus nodded in wonder. The doctor's teeth were brilliantly white — almost unnaturally so. 

“Best of all,’ concluded Egnatius, ‘is urine taken as a prophylactic, that is to say: a tonic to guard against illness. 
If you drink a little of your own urine every morning it will protect you wonderfully against pestilence.” 
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‘ 
I think I'd rather have the pestilence.’ said Jonathan, reading the notes etched in Lupus’s wax tablet. 
Lupus nodded. and wrote: 


HIS SKIN AND HAIR ARE SAME 
COLOUR AS WHAT HE DRINKS 


*Ewww!' said Flavia and Nubia giggled behind her hand. 

“How about you, Jonathan? Does your doctor think he’s one step down from Jupiter?’ 

‘I didn't find a doctor,” said Jonathan, “but I found an apothecary with lots of boxes. | don't think you'd like him. 
Nubia. One of the boxes has a snake in it.” 

“Why? 

“He says the venom of a snake is the only cure for a snake bite so he has to milk it every day. He gave me this,’ 
added Jonathan, reaching into his belt pouch and pulling out a small clay jar. 

“Is it snake milk?" asked Nubia, taking an involuntary step backwards, 

‘No.’ Jonathan smiled. ‘It’s for my asthma. And he didn't even charge me. He said the Emperor pays for 
everything.’ 

‘So,’ said Flavia, looking around at her three friends. “Apart from Jonathan, we've all found doctors who think 
they're one step down from Jupiter?’ 

Lupus nodded emphatically. 

“My doctor,’ said Nubia carefully, “thinks he is one step up from Jupiter.’ 

They all laughed and Lupus gave Nubia a thumbs-up for her joke. 

Then Flavia sighed and looked around at them. ‘So where does that leave our investigation? Are we any closer to 
finding our Prometheus? Or are we looking in entirely the wrong place?’ 


Nubia did not like the black plaster walls of Titus's private winter triclinium, or the small, ghostlike figures painted 
in white across the lower part of the panels. The scenes made her think of the Land of Grey, the land of the dead. But 
at least the room was warmer than any of the others she had been in. The black walls seemed to hold the heat from 
the brazier. She pressed her bare feet against the warm wall and pulled her lionskin cloak tighter round her 
shoulders. She and Flavia were reclining on the left-hand couch of three, Jonathan and Lupus sat cross-legged on the 
couch opposite them. 

Mordecai reclined on the central couch alone. One of the long-haired slave-boys had washed their hands and feet 
with warm rose-scented water, and the other had dried them with linen towels. 

‘Sorry to keep you waiting.’ said Titus, striding into the room. ‘I'm getting one of my headaches and I've just let 
blood. It sometimes helps,’ 

He sat on the central couch beside Mordecai and extended his legs. Instantly the black-haired slave named 
Biztha removed the imperial sandals and poured water from a silver jug on Titus’s feet. catching the overflow deftly 


with a silver bowl beneath. 

*“Bigtha.' said Titus to the brown-haired boy who had stepped forward to dry his feet, ‘will you bring us some 
warm mulsum? And tell the serving-girls to bring the first course immediately. I'm ravenous.’ He swung his feet up 
onto the couch and gave Mordecai a distracted smile. 

A few minutes later, Titus pushed away his empty plate and said, "That's better. Now tell me. Jonathan. What 
progress have you made?’ 

Nubia saw Jonathan look surprised, He had obviously been miles away. Flavia came to the rescue. 

‘I can tell you,” she said. ‘The mythological Prometheus did more than bring fire to man—' 

“Water!” yelled the Emperor, and they all stared at him as Biztha rushed forward with a silver jug. Titus seized 
the jug and tipped it so that a stream of water spattered onto the marble floor beneath the tables. 

“Don't you know,’ he said, handing the jug back to the boy, ‘that it's bad luck to mention that word at a 
banquet?" 

Flavia frowned. *What word? “Fire”? 

“WATER! bellowed Titus again, and again he tipped another stream of water onto the floor, 

Nubia giggled behind her hand and Lupus guffawed. But Titus’s scowl silenced them and he handed back the 
jug. 

‘Proceed,’ he commanded Flavia. * You were telling me what you discovered about Prometheus.” 

“Um... yes. Well Prometheus brought . . . that hot yellow stuff to man, Although what he did was good for 
mankind. the gods considered it to be hubris — because he acted as if he knew better than Jupiter. Prometheus also 
taught mankind about medicine and healing. So we think your prophetic “Prometheus” might be one of the doctors 
you invited to the clinic on Snake Island. One who thinks he's as good as Jupiter." 

Biztha brought in three platters of cubed meat garnished with watercress and set one before each couch. 

* And?’ Titus stabbed a piece of meat with the sharp end of his spoon and held it up. Biztha took a step towards 
his master and his silky hair screened his face as he bent forward, delicately took the piece of meat in his mouth, 
chewed and then swallowed it. 

Nubia tried her own meat. It was roast boar: tender and delicious. 

“We haven't come up with the answer yet, Caesar,’ said Flavia bravely. ‘But we will.’ 

‘Good. I have every confidence in the four of you.’ Titus was eating his boar now. ‘How about you, doctor? 1 
hear that you've already had remarkable results with your method of treating the fever. Results as good as Cosmus, 
if not better.” 

Mordecai kept his eyes lowered. ‘Praise God, my patients are doing well. I believe they are responding to herbal 
steam,” 

Titus held out his cup and Biztha moved forward instantly to refill it. 

“My informants say you did not lose a single patient today.’ 

Mordecai inclined his head. 1 give the glory to God." 

Titus frowned and pressed his knuckles to his forehead, ‘Nubia," he said presently. ‘Do you remember how the 
three of you played music for me once in the Golden House?’ 

“Yes, Caesar," she said softly. 

“Did you bring your instruments with you as I requested in my letter?” 

“Yes, Caesar.’ Nubia wore her flute on a cord round her neck. Now she pulled it out. “Behold!” 

‘Our instruments are in our rooms.’ said Flavia. 

‘Bigtha, fetch their instruments, please,’ Titus continued to massage his wide forehead with his knuckles. ‘My 
head is throbbing as if a blacksmith was beating his anvil in my skull. Your music brought me some relief before. 1 


pray it might do so again.’ 


The black-walled triclinium was full of golden lamplight, the smell of roast boar, and vibrant music. Jonathan and 
his friends were playing a song Nubia had composed: The Storyteller. Jonathan glanced up from his barbiton to see 
the Emperor's reaction. 

It was strange, almost surreal, to see his father reclining on a couch beside the Emperor Titus. Especially because 
Jonathan had dined with his mother and the Emperor only the day before. Now here he was with his father and the 
Emperor: the dark, aristocratic-looking Jew reclining next to the stocky, sandy-haired ex-soldier, 

Titus had his head back and his eyes closed but Jonathan noticed that his usually ruddy face was pale and his lips 
pinched. The music swelled and then came the resolution, with the sound reverberating even after they had played 
the last note. 

Titus opened his eyes, and took a sip of his wine. 

*Biztha. Bigtha. Dance for me.’ He spoke to the slave-boys, who stood either side of the doorway, And to Nubia. 
“Play that first song again. What did you call it? Slave Song?’ 

Nubia nodded and lifted the flute to her lips. 

The slave-boys stripped down to their loincloths and began to dance. For the first time, Jonathan really looked at 
them. He guessed they were about his age. But unlike him, they had no puppy fat on their lithe, muscular bodies. 

Jonathan glanced uneasily at his father, who was staring fixedly down at the couch, and he felt his conscience 
twinge. What could he have been thinking? Bringing his father here to the inner sanctum of Titus, the great enemy 
of the Jews? 

Suddenly there was a crash, and a sizzling sound. Titus had thrown his cup against the wall beside the doorway 
and drops had spattered on the red-hot coals of the brazier. The dripping splash mark on the black and grey panels 
was almost invisible. 

“No!” Titus was clutching his head with one hand and pounding the couch with the other. ‘It’s no good. I can’t . . 
- make it... stop!" 
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“What do you think is wrong with Titus?” Flavia whispered to the others after Mordecai and the slave-boys had 
followed the Emperor out of the dining-room. 

“His headaches, of course,’ said Jonathan. *Father will give him something, maybe the elixir...” 

Suddenly Flavia’s eyes grew wide. “You don't think someone is trying to poison Titus, do you? Another 
assassination attempt?’ 

Lupus had been carefully pouring watered wine down his throat, but at this he coughed and hastily put down his 
cup. 

*He makes his slaves taste his food,’ said Jonathan, “so presumably it’s not poisoned.’ 

‘That is why he is feeding Biztha?’ asked Nubia. “In case of the food being poisoned?’ 

He nodded. ‘If the food is poisoned then the slaves die.” 

‘Jonathan!’ breathed Flavia. ‘I’ve just thought of something else; something we should have thought of long 
before now. After we stopped the assassin last year, you told us that Berenice had an agent in the imperial household 

“You're right,’ said Jonathan. ‘Berenice told my uncle that she had an agent in the palace. Someone close to 
Titus, She said her agent would be watching. And the assassin would only be paid after he had done the job.” 

‘Did you ever discover who Berenice’s agent was?’ 

‘No.’ Jonathan shook his head slowly. “We never did.” 


WHY DIDN'T SHE JUST ASK HER AGENT TO 
KILL TITUS? Lupus wrote on his wax tablet. 


‘Titus was never the assassins’ target, remember?’ said Flavia. 

“That's right,’ said Jonathan. ‘My mother was the one Berenice wanted dead, She hoped that with my mother out 
of the way Titus might recall her and make her his Empress.’ 

Lupus used the flat end of his brass stylus to rub out one name and the sharp end to write another. 


WHY DIDN'T SHE JUST ASK HER AGENT TO 
KILL SUSANNAH? 


‘Good question,’ said Jonathan. 

They all looked at one another. 

‘I think I know why,’ said Flavia after a few moments. “Berenice needed — maybe still needs — someone close to 
the Emperor to tell her what's happening. If anything went wrong and her agent was exposed, she'd be completely 
in the dark, with no contacts left here in the palace.’ 

"What if the Berenice is wanting to kill your mother again?” Nubia asked Jonathan. 

Flavia gasped. ‘Great Neptune’s beard, Nubia! You're right. What if “Prometheus” in the prophecy is not a man 
but a woman? What if it's Berenice! Maybe she’s so furious with Titus that she wants to destroy Rome! Like Queen 


Dido, who adored Aeneas at first, but hated him with equal passion after he rejected her love!’ 

‘Berenice often seeks the vengeance,’ said Nubia. “She branded Delilah, the pretty slave-girl who flirts with 
Titus." 

“And she threw Huldah out of the Golden House just because Titus /ooked at her.’ said Flavia, 

“Berenice is probably back in Judaea by now,’ said Jonathan airily. 

‘Do we know that for certain?’ asked Flavia. ‘What if she's come back to Italia in disguise and has hired some 
more assassins? Or has another evil plan?” 

Jonathan frowned. “No way of knowing,’ he said. 

‘Maybe not,” said Flavia, looking round at their faces. “But I think | know where we could look for clues.” 


THE GOLDEN HOUSE wrote Lupus. 


*Exactly!” 

“Will we see your friend Rizpah there?’ Nubia asked Jonathan. 

‘Probably. I don't know,’ 

‘I hope we do,” said Flavia. *1'11 bet she could tell us about Berenice. Aren't you worried, Jonathan? That 
Berenice might still be trying to kill your mother?’ 

Jonathan was using a roll to mop up the juices of roast boar. He shrugged. “Whoever Berenice's agent was, I'm 
sure he’s told her by now.’ 

‘Told her what?" asked Flavia. 

“That there's nothing between Titus and my mother. My mother and the Emperor are just friends.’ 

*Then why was he holding her hand yesterday?’ asked Flavia. 

‘They're just FRIENDS!" shouted Jonathan. Furiously. he kicked away the table with his foot and slid off the 
dining-couch. “There's NOTHING between them!" 

Flavia, Nubia and Lupus stared open-mouthed as Jonathan stalked out of the black triclinium. 
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Nutia's eyes were swollen the following morning and she tried splashing water from the fountain onto her face. 
But Flavia noticed immediately. 

‘Have you been crying, Nubia? What's the matter?” 

*Venalicius the slave-dealer, All night long he is chasing me in my dreams.” 

“But Venalicius is dead. He can’t hurt you any more.’ 

‘I know. But he feels alive.’ Nubia felt Flavia’s arm around her and leaned her head on her friend’s shoulder. She 
tried to stop herself from trembling. 

‘Poor Nubia," said Flavia gently. And after a pause, ‘I'm sure that was an ivory dream.’ 

‘Ivory?’ 

Flavia nodded. ‘Remember in the Aeneid, when the Sibyl takes Aeneas to the underworld? She shows him two 
gates: one made of horn and one made of ivory. And she tells him that the true dreams come through the gate of horn 
but the false dreams come through the ivory. You had an ivory dream.” 

“But it felt like horn dream,’ said Nubia in a small voice. 

‘Father's just left for Snake Island again," said Jonathan, coming into the girls’ bedroom with Lupus. ‘He said 
he'll be there all day tending the sick. What's the matter, Nubia?’ 

Nubia couldn't reply. 

Flavia said, ‘Bad dreams about Venalicius.* 

Lupus nodded sympathetically. wrote on his wax tablet and showed it to her: 


HE IS DEAD NOW AND 
WON'T EVER HURT YOU AGAIN 


“But he does still hurt me,’ whispered Nubia. 
“While we sleep.” came a voice from the doorway. ‘the pain we can't forget falls drop by drop upon our hearts . . 


Nubia and her friends looked up to see Ascletario. He bowed. ‘Please to note Aeschylus says that, in his play 
called Agamemnon. Now where would you like me to take you today?" 


As they followed Ascletario down the Palatine Hill, Jonathan remembered the joy he had felt when he first 
discovered his mother was still alive. And the despair — the utter despair — when she had refused to come home with 
him. She had told him she had a ‘calling’, that it was her duty to help Titus be a wise ruler. Jonathan knew she was 
trying to atone for the sin of abandoning her husband and children. 

That had been nearly half a year ago, thought Jonathan as he bit into a piece of bread which he had taken from 
the breakfast table. A person could atone for many sins in six months. 

He looked around as it grew brighter. They had left the protection of a long portico and were cutting across a 
level square. 


Ascletario was pointing out the enormous amphitheatre on their right, telling them how tall it was, how many 
exits it had, how many people it could seat, Parts of the great oval building were still covered in scaffolding and 
Jonathan knew that the slaves working on it were captives from Jerusalem, Fellow Jews oppressed by Titus. 
Jonathan tore another angry bite of bread. 

While waging war in Judaea, Titus had fallen in love with a beautiful Jewish queen named Berenice. At least 
some good had come of that unlikely love affair. When the legions under Titus’s command finally breached the 
walls of Jerusalem and stormed the city, Berenice had pleaded with Titus to spare the lives of the inhabitants. He had 
been merciful. Hundreds had to die in gladiatorial games and in the triumphal parade — that was to be expected — but 
Titus had sent thousands as slaves to Corinth, to help maintain the isthmus, and thousands more were spared to work 
on Vespasian’s new amphitheatre. 

And to please his beautiful Jewish lover. Titus had given Berenice two hundred high-born Jewish women as her 
handmaids. Including Jonathan's mother. Berenice had installed them in a building so hateful to the people of Rome 
that no public use could be made of it. 

That was where they were going now: Nero's Golden House, 


* 


Flavia yawned as Ascletario led them down a long corridor of the Golden House. 

‘Please to note,” said the Egyptian as he trotted along, “this is only part of the so-called Golden House, Nero 
built it sixteen years ago to be a magnificent setting for his dinner parties. But he died soon after. Later Titus 
generously allowed the Jewish Queen Berenice to live here with her two hundred handmaidens. Our illustrious 
Emperor recently set the women free. Many have gone and there are only a few left in this wing. The Golden House 
will become a school to train gladiators.” 

Lupus raised his eyebrows in interest. 

‘May I ask who are you investigating today?’ Ascletario bowed. 

‘Berenice,’ said Flavia. 

Ascletario stopped short. ‘But she is gone, vanished, departed. Our illustrious Emperor sent her far away.” 

“Yes,” said Flavia patiently, “But we want to look for clues in her bedroom.’ 

‘Desolated, desolated, desolated. Her quarters are off-limits. No persons are allowed there.’ 

Lupus reached into the neck hole of his tunic and found the ivory pass. He held it out at the full stretch of the 
cord. 

‘That won't be any use in this case,’ Ascletario bobbed his head and rubbed his hands in abject apology. 

‘But it’s an all-areas pass.’ protested Flavia. 

‘Please to note that Berenice herself decreed her quarters off-limits: even to the Emperor. Besides, her rooms are 
locked and she took the key, the key, the key.” 

They suddenly heard the echoing sound of running footsteps and looked up to see one of Titus's slave-boys. the 
brown-haired one. Flavia thought it was the one called Bigtha, 

‘Ascletario,’ he gasped. ‘Come quickly. Caesar wants you to read the portents.' 

“Has something happened?” 

Bigtha nodded. ‘It's his daughter Julia. She’s ill. She has the fever!" 

Ascletario looked almost relieved. “You must excuse me,” he said to Flavia and her friends. *1 humbly bow.’ 

He backed away. bowing with each step, then tumed and trotted down the long corridor after Bigtha. 

The four friends looked at each other. 


‘I didn't know Titus had a daughter,’ said Jonathan, scratching his curly head. 
“What now?” said Flavia. ‘How will we find Berenice's quarters?’ 
Lupus was writing on his wax tablet. 


RIZPAH? 


‘Yes! cried Flavia. ‘There’s bound to be a secret tunnel into Berenice's rooms and according to you, Jonathan, 
Rizpah knows them all. She's our only hope of getting in there. How can we find her?’ 

Jonathan shrugged. "You don’t find Rizpah,' he said. ‘She usually finds you.” 

“He's right,’ said a little girl's voice from behind them. ‘And you've just been found.” 


* 


*Rizpah!" cried Jonathan, and then laughed as the little girl threw her arms around his waist. She drew back shyly 
before he could hug her back and he felt a pang of guilt. They had been in Rome for well over a day and he had 
barely thought about her. “How long have you been spying on us?” He pretended to be stern. 

Rizpah gazed up at him solemnly, “Since you came here to the Golden House,’ she said. 

“You should have come out sooner.’ 

Rizpah’s fine white hair flicked back and forth as she shook her head. *1 don’t trust that astrologer.’ 

*Ascletario?’ 

Rizpah nodded. "Why do you want to go to Queen Berenice’s quarters?’ 

“We're trying to solve a mystery and we need some clues,” said Flavia. 

Jonathan smiled. “Rizpah, these are the friends I told you about: Flavia, Nubia and that, of course, is Lupus.” 

‘The Emperor wants us to solve a prophetic mystery.” said Flavia. “When a Prometheus opens a Pandora's box. 
Rome will be devastated.” 

Lupus had been circling Rizpah, examining her from different angles. Tentatively he reached out and fingered a 
strand of her hair. Rizpah flinched and Lupus jumped back, too. They stared warily at one another for a moment, 
then Rizpah turned back to Flavia. 

‘I am not sure,’ she said, ‘what a Pandora's box is. But there is a special box in Berenice's room. One that must 
not be opened.’ She looked at Jonathan. “You will be amazed.” 


‘It is beautiful,” breathed Nubia. 

Rizpah had disappeared into one of her tunnels and a few minutes later she had opened Berenice's door from the 
inside. 

Now Nubia followed her friends into the room. The space around them was suffused with a golden glow, as if 
they stood in the middle of a cool yellow flame. 

Nubia barely noticed the wide low bed with its head against the right-hand wall. She didn’t see the gold and 
ivory chairs, the beautiful tapestry of scarlet, purple, blue, and white. All she saw was an object illuminated by a 
circular glass skylight. 

It was a beautiful golden chest. 

She took a step towards it. She had seen objects covered in gold before, but nothing like this. Perhaps it was the 
pearly light. pouring down from above. Or the fact that three of the four walls in the room were painted gold, 
Whatever it was, the box seemed to be the source of the light, 

As Nubia took another step forward, she felt her face grow hot. Then warmth flooded her whole body, Was the 


source of the heat the golden box? Did it have special powers? Nubia knelt before it and reached out to touch it. Her 
fingertips almost touched the smooth gold surface. 

“Stop. Nubia!" cried Jonathan. *Don't touch it!” 

“What?” She turned reluctantly to look at him. 

Jonathan looked at Rizpah. “It's the ark, isn't it?’ 

Rizpah nodded. 

“Ark?” said Flavia. “What's an ark?’ 

‘The ark of the covenant,’ breathed Jonathan. ‘From the Temple of God in Jerusalem. If you touch it you will 
die.” 
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i Ten us, Jonathan,” said Flavia. *What on earth is an ark?’ 

They had shut and bolted the door, and the five of them were sitting on the creamy fleeces which covered 
Berenice’s wide bed. They gazed down at the golden box before them. 

“Ark is just another word for box. But this box is special. If it really is the ark. It was made of acacia wood and 
covered with pure gold, and inside the priests placed Aaron's rod, a jar full of manna and the two stone tablets 
engraved with the ten commandments. They were meant to remind the Jewish people of all the things God had done 
for them, The staff to remind them of how God brought them out of Egypt, the manna to remind them of how he 
looked after them in the desert, and the tablets to remind them of how he would look after them in the promised 
land.’ 

‘So those things are in that box?’ Nubia asked. 

Jonathan nodded. 

“But if those good things are in the box, then why is it dangerous?’ asked Flavia. 

“Because it’s so holy. So pure.’ 

Lupus waved his hand to attract their attention. He pretended to touch the ark and then mimicked a man dying. 
He clutched his throat and crossed his eyes and fell choking back onto the bed. 

They all laughed nervously. 

‘That’s right,’ said Jonathan. “Once. long ago, our enemies captured the ark and they all got boils and tumours 
and died of the plague until they sent the ark back to Israel.’ 

‘Ugh! Flavia's smile faded. ‘It's good you didn't touch it, Nubia. Boils are sores on your skin and tumours are 
lumps inside you.” 

Nubia shuddered. 

‘Later,’ continued Jonathan, ‘King David started to take the ark back to Jerusalem on a cart. But they didn't do it 
properly and a man called Uzzah reached out and touched it and died!’ 

‘That must be why Berenice forbade anyone to come in here,’ said Flavia. 

‘But wouldn't the Berenice be afraid to come in?’ Nubia asked, 

Lupus and Rizpah nodded. 

‘No,’ said Jonathan. “Because any Jew who had it in his house was blessed in every way. 

‘So it’s all right to have it,” said Flavia, ‘just not to touch it.” 

Jonathan nodded. 

“If touching it is bad,’ said Flavia after a moment, ‘I wonder what opening the box would do?" 

Lupus clutched his throat and they all nodded grimly. 

“When a Prometheus opens a Pandora's box. Rome will be devastated”.* quoted Flavia, and then mused, *but 
the plague is already killing thousands and this ark is shut. Do you think it’s been opened and closed and that's what 
caused the plague?’ 


‘Maybe we have to open it to stop plague,” said Nubia softly. 
They all looked at the golden box and then at one another. 
“Any volunteers?’ said Jonathan. 

They all shook their heads and suddenly Nubia cried: 

“Hark! Voices are coming!" 


“This isn't a very good hiding place.’ Jonathan whispered to Flavia. The five friends were crouching behind the far 
side of the bed. 

‘I know, But it's the only place in the room,’ she hissed back. 

They heard the sound of a large key being inserted in its hole, pushing the bolt up, pulling it back. Jonathan 
heard a man’s voice from the doorway, 

‘Purify the room with incense, wipe down the walls and floors,’ he said. “Clean the bedding and dust everything. 
But don't touch the curtain. Or the box. Do you understand?’ 

‘I understand.’ came a soft female voice. Probably a slave-girl, thought Jonathan. 

“Hurry and get the cleaning things now.’ said the man’s voice again. It was a husky, well-educated voice, and 
although it was maddeningly familiar, Jonathan couldn't match it to a face, ‘I want everything to be perfect for 
Berenice when she returns.’ 

Berenice! Jonathan turned to look at Flavia wide-eyed, but she gazed back blankly, 

Then he realised that the man and the slave-girl had been speaking in Hebrew. 


"What were they saying?’ Flavia asked Jonathan. 

After Mystery-voice and the slave-girl had left, the five friends had managed to slip out of Berenice’s room. 
Now they were hiding in an alcove off the corridor behind a large marble statue of a Trojan and his sons being 
devoured by sea serpents. 

“Who was the man at the door?’ said Flavia. ‘His voice sounded familiar . . .' 


Lupus wrote a name on his wax tablet and showed it to them: 


AGATHUS. 


“That's right,’ said Rizpah. ‘He is Titus's chief steward.’ 
"Of course!” said Jonathan. ‘I should have recognised his voice.’ 
“What did he say?’ asked Flavia. 
“He told the slave-girl to tidy the room. I think she'll be back in a minute. He also told her not to touch the box." 
‘Then it must be the ark,’ breathed Flavia. ‘It must be Pandora's box, What now?" 


FIND OUT MORE ABOUT THE ARK wrote Lupus on his wax tablet. 


Flavia nodded. ‘And we need to find out more about Berenice! I think she's a better suspect than the doctors. What 
is it, Jonathan? What are you whispering to Rizpah?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Jonathan. ‘Er... why don't I ask my mother if she knows anything?” 

“Good idea. Nubia and I will do research in the library of the Temple of Apollo. That man Josephus probably 
knows a lot about Berenice and the ark, Lupus, you and Rizpah are small enough to hide in the tunnels. Can you 
stay here and snoop around and tell us if you get any more information? Find out why the slave-girl is cleaning the 


room now? Maybe Berenice is planning to come back .. .' 


‘But didn’t you—' Rizpah frowned at Jonathan. 

“Shhh!” said Jonathan. “Do I hear someone coming? No, I guess not. No,’ he said again, giving Rizpah a hard 
look. 

Lupus wrote on his wax tablet and showed it to Flavia. 


WHERE WILL YOU BE, he wrote, IF WE FIND 
OUT ANYTHING? 


*Let's meet in the Latin colonnade of the Temple of Apollo,’ she whispered. ‘It’s about the fourth hour now, so make 
it noon — in two hours. If any of us finds any information and can't be there at that time, just leave a message on a 
wax tablet. We'll have to use a simple code , . . 1 know! Greek letters instead of Latin. Use beta for V and eta for H. 
And write backwards. It’s simple enough to decipher but it will look like nonsense to anyone who might casually 
glance at it. Do you all understand?’ 

They nodded. 

‘Shhh!’ whispered Rizpah. ‘Here comes Abigail to clean Berenice's room." 

They all held their breath and crouched down behind the statue's base. They heard the slosh of water in a bucket 
and the almost soundless pad of the slave-girl’s feet passing along the corridor. The sound of the key lifting the bolt 
and the door to Berenice's room opening and then closing. 

“Now!” hissed Flavia. “Let's go!” 


‘Shalom, Titus Flavius Josephus,’ said Flavia politely. ‘Peace be with you.’ 

The bearded man glanced up from his scrolls and sheets of papyrus and his face relaxed as he saw the girls 
standing before him. 

‘Flavia Gemina, isn’t it?" he said. ‘Have a seat.’ 

“Thank you. And this is my friend Nubia.’ 

‘Shalom, Nubia. How may I help you girls?” he asked as they pulled back chairs and sat across from him. “Do 
you need help translating your Aeschylus?’ 

‘No,’ said Flavia. “But can you tell us about the ark of the covenant?’ 

‘The ark?’ His heavy eyebrows lifted in surprise, 

“Yes. What happened to it after the Temple was destroyed? Did Titus bring it back to Rome?” 

‘Not at all,’ he said. “After Titus destroyed the temple he sent some men to find the ark. We found the great 
menorah — the lampstand — and many other holy implements. But of the ark we found no trace. ' 
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Why wasn't the ark in the Temple?” Flavia Gemina asked Flavius Josephus. 

‘There are several theories,” he replied, stroking his beard. ‘Some believe it was taken away by the Queen of 
Sheba in Solomon’s time. Others think that when the King of Babylon was besieging Jerusalem it was hidden in a 
maze of secret tunnels beneath the First Temple, and that it lies there still.’ 

‘Like a labyrinth!" breathed Flavia, "But with a holy treasure instead of a minotaur.” 

“What is First Temple?’ Nubia asked Josephus. 

"We Jews call the temple built by Solomon the First Temple. It was destroyed on the ninth of Av and our people 
sent into exile, to Babylon.” 

‘Babylon! That's where Jonathan's father comes from.’ 

“Yes,” said Josephus. ‘The Jews who went to Babylon prospered. A thriving community exists there to this day. 
But not all of our people remained there. Some returned to Jerusalem seventy years after Solomon's temple was 
destroyed. Seven and seventy are the numbers of completion,’ he explained. ‘The returning exiles built another 
temple on the site of the first, which they called the Second Temple. And now I will tell you something amazing: the 
Second Temple was destroyed by Titus on the ninth of Av, the exact same day of the year that the First Temple was 
destroyed!" 

Flavia felt a delicious shiver down her backbone. ‘But the First Temple was destroyed a long time before the 
Second Temple?’ 

‘Of course.’ said Josephus. Then he glanced round to make sure they weren't overheard and leaned forward 
across the marble table top. ‘Many Jews believe the year we are in now will be an evil one, too.’ 

“Why?” whispered Flavia. 

“Because Solomon's temple — the First Temple — was destroyed exactly 666 years ago. That number has 
significance for us, too.’ 

“What?” said Flavia. 

‘It is the number of the Beast.’ 


Jonathan climbed the stairs which led to the upper level of the Imperial Palace. He was trying to remember the route 
they taken the previous evening. Agathus had led them along a corridor with a blue-grey marble floor. through a 
courtyard with a triple fountain, up some stairs, down a corridor with yellow columns, and finally down the corridor 
with the red porphyry columns. 

His heart was pounding and he knew it was not just because he had been climbing stairs. Berenice was on her 
way, just as he had planned. Soon she would see for herself that Titus and his mother were not lovers. Then his 
mother would finally be safe. And maybe, when Titus came face to face with Berenice, he would fall in love with 
her again. 

Jonathan stopped to drink at the fountain with three marble dolphins. The sun had appeared from behind a cloud. 
He closed his eyes and tilted his head back, enjoying its gentle warmth on his face as his heartbeat returned to 


normal. The clink of armour made him open his eyes and he saw three figures appear at the foot of a stairway on the 
other side of the courtyard, 

“Father!” he cried. “What are you doing here?’ 

Mordecai stopped and turned and the two guards on either side of him stopped, too. 

Jonathan ran forward. “What's happened? Why are you here?’ His heart was racing again. ‘Have they arrested 
you?’ 

“No, no." His father gave him a tired smile, “The Emperor's daughter Julia. She came down with the fever this 
morning. He asked me to treat her.’ 

“Will she be all right?’ asked Jonathan. 

Mordecai nodded. ‘I think so.” 

“So you've been here all morning?" said Jonathan. ‘Here on the Palatine Hill?" 

“Yes.” said Mordecai. “Does that surprise you?’ 

‘No,’ said Jonathan hastily. ‘I’m not surprised. I’m glad. Are you going to stay here today — in the palace, | 
mean?’ 

‘No.’ Mordecai nodded at the guards. “They're escorting me back to the Tiber Island.’ He patted Jonathan's 
shoulder. ‘Don’t wait for me this afternoon. | may not be back for dinner.’ 

Jonathan listened to their footsteps recede down the marble stairs and he gazed thoughtfully out into the bright 
courtyard. 

‘I'm not surprised," he said to himself. ‘It’s the most natural thing in the world that Titus would want the best 
doctor in Rome to treat someone he cares for. Why didn’t I think of that before?" 


“The Beast?’ Nubia whispered to Josephus. “What is the Beast?" 

She suddenly noticed tiny drops of sweat on Josephus's forehead, although it was quite cold in the library. 

‘The Beast?’ said Josephus with a frown. “Were we talking about the Beast?’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia. “You were telling us that the ark might have been hidden before the destruction of the First 
Temple 666 years ago. The number of the Beast? But what is the Beast?" 

‘Some say Nero, who set the fire. The Hebrew letters of his name add up to 666. Others say Titus, a second 
Nero. And of the rock badger you may not eat.” 

Nubia and Flavia glanced at one another. 

‘The beast is rock badger?’ asked Nubia. 

Josephus leaned forward. *A puppy followed me home once,’ he confided in a loud whisper, “when I was a boy. 
But my parents would not let me keep him. They said he was an unclean creature," 

“That is very sad,” said Nubia, aware that the imperial scribes at nearby tables were looking at them. 

And Flavia added, ‘We're sorry your parents wouldn't let you keep the puppy. But what about the ark?" 

Josephus frowned, shook his head and rose unsteadily to his feet. ‘The ark is golden and the Beast is not a 
puppy.” He looked down at Nubia with fevered eyes. “1 touched it! Do you understand?” 

She nodded up at him, although she had no idea what he meant, or why he was talking to her and not to Flavia. 
The silence told her that everyone in the library had stopped reading in order to listen. 

"And now I am unclean,’ Josephus cried. *Unclean! Unclean!” He began swatting the air around his face. ‘Flies! 1 
can't stand the buzzing. It's the flies. No! It's the... . rock badger!" 

And with those words, he fell to the floor, unconscious. 


In the apothecary’s storeroom on Snake Island, Smintheus looked at Jonathan and arched one eyebrow, “You want a 
potion to make it look as if you have the fever?" 


‘That’s right,’ said Jonathan. ‘Do you have anything like that?’ 

“No person has ever asked for such a thing before. Let me think.’ 

Jonathan nodded and glanced over his shoulder, out through the doorway behind him. It was almost noon. He 
needed to get back to the Palatine soon, before Flavia and the others began to wonder where he was. 

“Eureka!” said Smintheus suddenly. *I have it. The tonic I have in mind does not exactly mimic the appearance of 
fever and chills, but it will put you into a very deep sleep, a sleep closely resembling death. Will that do?" 

‘I suppose that would work.’ 

‘It is strong medicine. Will you tell me what you want it for?’ 

Jonathan thought quickly. ‘Father wants to see whether some of the doctors can tell the difference between a real 
fever and a false one. | volunteered to help him. I'll be under his care the whole time.’ 

‘So it is you who will be taking the potion?’ 

“Yes,” Jonathan lied. 

"Very well. I will go and seek.’ He disappeared through the bead curtain to a back room. Presently he reappeared 
with a small clay jar stopped with a tiny cork. 

Smintheus held out the small jar and Jonathan took it. It was heavy for its size and had a simple garland of black 
glazed flowers painted around its terracotta belly, Smintheus wrote something on a papyrus label, 

‘Tell your father these are the main ingredients. He will know what they are. I suggest you put twenty drops into 
a cup of sweet red wine and drink it all down,’ said Smintheus. “Within half an hour you will fall into a deep sleep. 
You will wake after one day — a day and a half at the most — feeling better than ever. Ask your father to come and 
consult me if he wants to know more.’ 

Jonathan took the jar and nodded. ‘There's no risk of her . . . me taking too much?’ 

‘No, ` said Smintheus with a smile. “Not if you follow the recommended dose. Twenty drops.’ 


Lupus emerged from the cryptoporticus Rizpah had showed him and brushed off the cobwebs. Then his eyes opened 
in surprise. Apart from a pair of cooing pigeons, the colonnade of the Latin library was completely deserted. He 
peered across the courtyard into the Greek library, Also empty, 

Lupus shrugged, opened his wax tablet, thought for a moment and wrote: 


AN ANZIP 
KNIO | PEBE® 
NAEH TEF OT AAH 


When he had finished writing the coded message he left the wax tablet on the table and went to try to find his 
friends. 


‘Mother, you look tired.’ 

‘Do I?” 

“Yes. You definitely look tired.” 

‘I suppose 1 haven't been sleeping terribly well these past few months.’ 

"Why not? Are you worried about something?’ 

Susannah gave Jonathan a sad smile. *1 worry about many things. About how you and your sister are doing. 
About how I betrayed your father. And most of all, about Titus. 

Jonathan felt an unpleasant twist in his stomach. "Why? What about Titus?’ 

‘I'm afraid he’s slipping into his old ways. I thought I was having some influence. But these fits of rage .. .' 


“He hasn't hurt you, has he?’ 

“No, no. He never strikes me. Sometimes he shouts, but he always apologises afterwards.’ 

‘Flavia thinks someone might be poisoning him." 

‘I don't think it’s poison. I think it’s just his nature. His real nature.’ She bit her lip and looked away. “Next 
month,’ she said, ‘Titus intends to open the amphitheatre with a hundred days of games. Thousands of gladiators 
will fight and die, Not to mention the beast fighters and the poor animals. So many innocent men and animals 
condemned to death. I've realised we are very different in our ways of seeing life.’ 

‘Mother,’ said Jonathan carefully. ‘If you aren't helping Titus be a better ruler . . . Would you ever reconsider 
coming home, coming back to Ostia—’ 

‘Jonathan. Even if 1 wanted to, your father could never forgive me for what I did. Never." 

“But he could, mother. I know he could!’ 

‘No!’ She turned away and pressed her fingertips against her forehead. ‘Please don't start again, Jonathan. I’m so 
tired.’ 

‘See? You're tired!’ Jonathan took a deep breath. ‘Mother, listen to me. 1 have something for you. This little jar 
has a tonic in it. If you mix twenty drops in some sweet red wine it will help you get some sleep. Promise me you'll 
try it.’ 

‘Very well, my son.” She turned and laid a cool hand against his cheek and smiled. ‘Perhaps I'll take it tomorrow 
evening for the Sabbath, our day of rest.” 
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i J onathan!' cried Flavia. “Where have you been? It’s an hour past noon.’ 

‘I'm sorry.’ he said. ‘I came as soon as I could.’ 

‘Did you talk to your mother? Does she have any more information about Berenice or the ark?’ 

‘Er, .. no, Nothing new. Did you talk to Josephus?’ 

“Yes. He says when Titus captured Jerusalem the soldiers looked for the ark but never found it. Josephus thinks 
it’s still buried in a secret labyrinth underneath where the Temple used to be." 

“He doesn't think there's any chance the gold box in Berenice's room could be the ark?’ 

“We didn't get that far,’ said Flavia. “The fever got him and he collapsed dramatically, In fact, I'm not sure how 
much of what he told us was delirious ranting.’ 

“Where's Lupus?’ 

“We don't know. He's probably looking for us. After Josephus collapsed all the scribes ran out of the library and 
we went to find a doctor. When we got back the library was deserted. But Lupus must have come because he wrote 
on this wax tablet.” 

Jonathan picked up the coded tablet and sounded out the words as he read it backwards: 

‘Rizpa . - . ill... feber?” 

‘Greek has no V,' said Flavia. "Remember we agreed to substitute beta?’ Remember we agreed 

‘Oh, fever!’ said Jonathan, and continued decoding. ‘Rizpah ill... Fever I think... had... to get... help.’ He 
looked up at Flavia and Nubia. ‘Poor Rizpah.' 

Flavia nodded grimly. ‘They're dropping like flies!’ she said, and then, ‘Oh, Nubia! Don't cry! I know what 
would cheer you up. Shall we go to the baths this afternoon?’ 

Nubia nodded. 

“We can go to the new Baths of Titus. They're close to the Golden House, so we might pick up some good 
gossip about Berenice. Do you want to come, too, Jonathan? You can do the men's quarters and we'll do the ladies’ 
section.” 

‘I suppose,” said Jonathan. *1 haven't been to the baths since we got to Rome.’ 

‘Behold! Lupus is coming,’ said Nubia through her tears. 

*Good.' said Flavia. “Now we can all go over to the baths together.’ 


“Well. the baths were a wash-out.’ said Flavia to the others over breakfast on the following morning. ‘The floor of 
the frigidarium was so oily I almost slipped and broke my neck." 

Nubia nodded. ‘The hot plunge was not hot.’ she said. 

“And that’s the worst criticism Nubia can give.’ laughed Flavia. 

‘There was something disgusting floating on the surface of the water in our caldarium,' said Jonathan. ‘It was 
lucky Lupus spotted it. Also, half the men there were sick: coughing and spitting. It's good we've already had the 
fever." 


‘I want to go home,” said Nubia in a small voice. ‘I want to go to the Baths of Thetis and see Nipur and eat what 
Alma cooks.’ 

“The Emperor has just sent us a message inviting us to dinner this afternoon.’ said Flavia. ‘He's probably going 
to ask us what we've discovered. I think we can go home if we've solved the mystery by then. So what do we think? 
Who is our Prometheus? Give me your theories," 

‘I think the Prometheus is doctor named Diaulus,” said Nubia, ‘He brings more sickness because he takes blood 
from those already weak. Pandora's box is the box he calls his “wound box”. Titus should send him far, far away,’ 

*That's a reasonable theory . . .” said Flavia. ‘Why are you shaking your head, Lupus?’ 

Lupus held out his wax tablet, On it he had written: 


PANDORA'S BOX MUST BE THE ARK 
1 THINK JOSEPHUS OPENED IT 

TO LET THE PLAGUE OUT 

THAT'S WHY HE GOT THE FEVER. 
HE IS PROMETHEUS 


‘Interesting,” said Flavia thoughtfully. “The conquered Jew is willing to die in order to bring destruction upon the 
city and people who destroyed his city and people. That's an excellent theory, Lupus. But I think mine is the best. 
The only problem is it might get me executed.” 

They all looked at her. 

Flavia lowered her voice. *I think Titus himself is Prometheus. And that by destroying Jerusalem and burning the 
Second Temple he opened a kind of Pandora’s box: Mount Vesuvius! It has caused death and blight and pestilence 
for the last half year. I think Jonathan's god must be like Jupiter, only even more powerful because he made the 
volcano erupt to punish Titus and the Roman people.’ Flavia sat back, pleased, and looked at Jonathan. “What do 
you think of my theory, Jonathan?" 

Jonathan shrugged and took another piece of cheese and a handful of dried figs. ‘Not bad." 

“Who do you think Prometheus is?” 

‘I don't know who Prometheus is.’ 

‘Then what's your theory?’ 

‘I don't have one.’ 

“Don't you care if Rome is devastated?’ 

“Actually . . .* said Jonathan, washing down his last mouthful with barley water and wiping his mouth with the 
back of his hand, ‘no, I don't care if Rome is devastated. All I care about is getting my father back together with my 
mother, so that she can come home.’ The bronze chair grated on the mosaic floor as he pushed it back from the table 
and stood. “I'm tired of waiting and waiting and of nothing happening. I’ve decided to do something about it.” 

“Jonathan!” said Flavia catching his wrist. “You can't. You promised your mother.’ 

‘How can you — of all people — say that to me?” said Jonathan, looking down at her. "You disobey your father 
whenever it suits you, so why can't I disobey my mother this one time? It's for her own good.’ 

"Because you're better than I am. You're obedient and good and honest. That's who you are.’ 

* And where has it got me?’ He shook off her hand. “Nowhere, I don't care about the stupid prophecy! I only care 
about bringing my mother back home. Besides,” he said, as he went out of the room, "you don't even know what 1 
plan to do.’ 


+I don't even know what | plan to do,’ Jonathan muttered to himself, 
His feet were taking him towards the part of the palace where his mother had her rooms. What if she hadn't 
waited until the Sabbath but had already taken his tonic and lay apparently struck down by the fever? Maybe Titus 


had found her and had already sent for the best doctor in Rome: Mordecai ben Ezra. But what if the Emperor had 
summoned another doctor who would bleed her or make her drink some horrible concoction? Or what if she had 
taken too much and they thought she was dead? It suddenly occurred to him that the sleeping potion was a very bad 
idea. 

His mother had said she might take the potion this evening and it was only morning. But he had a sudden stab of 
doubt and so he quickened his pace. Something told him he should warn his mother not to take the potion after all. 
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As Jonathan hurried across a bright morning courtyard, he saw his father coming towards him. Mordecai had his 
medical bag over his shoulder and was obviously lost in thought. He was coming from Julia’s rooms and this time 
he was alone. 

One chance meeting was coincidence. Two must be by divine appointment. Suddenly Jonathan knew what he 
had to do. 

“Father!” he called. “Good morning.’ His own voice sounded strangely confident. 

“Jonathan!” said his father in surprise. ‘How are you? Have you solved the Emperor's mystery yet?" 

‘No,’ said Jonathan, waving his hand dismissively. ‘It’s a stupid prophecy. It's just his imagination. ' 

Mordecai smiled. ‘Don’t share that opinion with Titus. He takes these things very seriously. I've just been with 
him and his daughter,’ he continued. ‘Praise God: Julia’s fever broke this morning and she’s going to be fine. Have 
you had breakfast? Which way are you going?” 

Jonathan took a deep breath. ‘I'm going this way, father. And I think you should come with me. I have 
something to show you. Something important.’ 


Lupus thoughtfully poured the last of the buttermilk down his throat. He was worried about Jonathan. 

As if Flavia had read his mind, she said, “Has anyone else noticed how grumpy Jonathan has been lately? 

‘Jonathan is missing his mother,’ said Nubia. 

Lupus nodded his agreement. 

‘It must be hard for him,’ said Flavia, “knowing his mother is alive but not being able to tell his father.’ 

“It must be hard for him,’ echoed Nubia, "because his father and mother are so close but cannot meet.” 

‘Did it ever occur to you,” said Flavia slowly, “how odd it is that the Emperor should invite Mordecai here to 
Rome just a few months after Jonathan discovered his mother was alive?’ 

Suddenly Lupus knew. He uttered a strangled grunt of excitement. 

Flavia and Nubia automatically slapped his back but he waved them off impatiently and wrote on his wax tablet: 


SOMEONE WROTE TO TITUS ABOUT 
MORDECAI 


‘That's right,’ said Flavia. ‘The Emperor said he got a letter telling how Mordecai has been curing lots of people in 
Ostia." 


LATE ONE NIGHT wrote Lupus 

ABOUT A WEEK AGO 

I SAW JONATHAN WRITING A LETTER 
AND HE SIGNED IT WITH TITUS’S SEAL 


“Great Juno’s peacock!’ cried Flavia. ‘It was Jonathan who wrote the letter to Titus. He's the one who got us all 
invited!" 

Lupus nodded. 

‘But why?’ said Flavia. 

“He wants mother and father to meet,’ said Nubia. 

‘Of course!” said Flavia, hitting her forehead with the heel of her hand. “I'm so stupid. I should have figured it 
out a long time ago." 

‘He is promising his mother not to tell about father . . .* began Nubia. 

Scribbling furiously, Lupus finished her thought: 


BUT HE DIDN'T PROMISE NOT TO BRING HIM 
TO HER! 


“And Mordecai is probably here in the palace again today, treating Titus's daughter!" cried Flavia. 
They all looked at one another, 
“Come on!’ cried Flavia. ‘Let's find Jonathan and stop him doing something he might regret!" 


‘Are you finally taking me to her?’ said Mordecai as he walked beside Jonathan down the polished corridor. 

“Yes, she's this way . . -° said Jonathan. And then stopped, his heart beating hard. His father had stopped, too, and 
they stood staring at one another. 

“What do you mean?’ asked Jonathan. 

“Your mother. Susannah. Are you finally taking me to her?’ 

For a moment Jonathan seemed to see a stranger. A tall. dark-eyed Roman in a white tunic and blue woollen 
cloak, his leather medical bag over one shoulder, standing framed between two deep red porphyry columns. 

“You know mother’s alive?" Jonathan managed to say. “How?” 

“You told me.’ 

‘No... IT never... When did I tell you?’ 

“When you had the fever, after the Saturnalia. You said things . . . things that made me suspect, You spoke of her. 
Of Titus and Berenice, too... 

‘Mother made me promise not to tell you.’ 

“Don't worry,’ His father gazed down the corridor, towards the double doors at the end. “You were delirious. You 
didn’t break your promise.’ 

‘Father... do you think you could love her again?’ 

His father was silent. 

‘I suppose now you love that widow — Helena Aurelia,’ Jonathan said miserably, ‘with her silvery laugh.’ 

Jonathan's father turned to look at him. ‘In my whole life," he said quietly, “your mother is the only woman 1 
have ever loved.’ 

“But could you forgive her? Take her back?’ 

‘In a heartbeat.’ 

‘Then let me take you to her.” 
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J onathan pulled the double doors open for his father but remained hidden behind the right-hand one, so that his 
mother would not see him. Then, heart pounding, he put his eye to the crack. 

His mother sat on a chair before the loom. She was weaving and her head was turned to speak to Delilah, who 
sat on a floor cushion sorting balls of wool. Beams of morning sunlight shone through the lattice-work screen of the 
window, stamping bright hexagons of red, green and blue on the coloured web of wool. As Mordecai moved into 
Jonathan's line of sight, Susannah looked up towards the doorway. 

“Who are you?’ she said, rising to her feet and taking a step backwards, She wore a long shift of peacock blue 
and her hair was tied back. “What do you want with me?’ She spoke in Latin, 

Delilah had risen from her cushion and stood protectively beside her mistress. 

‘Susannah. Don't you know me?” He spoke softly, in Hebrew, 

She looked at him, her eyes huge. 

‘Mordecai?’ 

He nodded and smiled. 

‘But you look so different... Where’s your beard? You .. . Dear God!’ She dropped her head in her hands. ‘I 
knew this would happen.’ Her voice was muffled. *I never wanted you to see me. Please go away!" 

‘Susannah, I know what you've been through.’ He took a step towards her. “Can you forgive me?’ 

‘Can I forgive you?’ She lifted her face and Jonathan saw that her eyes were filled with tears. ‘I should be 
begging your forgiveness. You were a good man. A good husband. And I betrayed you.’ 

“Susannah,” he took another step towards her, ‘please forgive me for not taking you with me when I left 
Jerusalem.’ 

‘I refused to go.’ 

“And I let you refuse . . . I think part of me suspected that you loved someone else. | was a coward. I wasn't 
willing to fight for you. I"m so sorry, Susannah. Sorry for what you had to endure. It must have been awful.’ 

“It was my own fault.’ 

‘Still, it must have been terrible for you.’ 

The tears that had been brimming spilled down her cheeks, “It was,’ she was still speaking in Hebrew, “the 
disease, the famine, the crucifixions . . . | watched my parents slowly die of hunger. And there was nothing I could 
do. Oh, Mordecai. I’ve never felt so helpless.’ Jonathan held his breath as his father eased his medical bag from his 
shoulder to the floor and moved towards her. 

“Susannah,” he said. ‘My dear wife. It’s over now. You've atoned for your sins.” 

‘Can God really forgive me?’ 

Yes." He stopped in front of her. 

“And can you?” she whispered. 

‘I forgave you long ago,” he said softly, and opened his arms. 


‘Oh Mordecai!’ She moved forward, weeping, into his embrace. 

Jonathan's father had bent his face to kiss the top of her head and his words were muffled. 

“Kiss her properly,’ muttered Jonathan to himself as a great foolish grin spread across his face. An intense 
happiness was flooding his heart. His plan had worked. All they had to do now was— 

“YOU! cried a man’s voice, full of fury. 

Jonathan whirled to see a figure standing in the corridor behind him. 

It was the Emperor Titus. 
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Tits stood in the corridor a few paces from the open doorway, his square face flushed with anger. 

‘How DARE you!’ the Emperor roared. 

He was not addressing Mordecai, who stood with his arms around his long-lost wife. 

Nor was he addressing Susannah, who had not pulled away from her husband's embrace. 

The Emperor was glaring at Jonathan. 

“How dare you bring your father here against her wishes and mine!" 

‘Forgive me, Emperor! I mean Caesar... 1 thought my mother might be ill. I thought— 

‘Liar!’ cried Titus, moving swiftly forward. He gripped Jonathan's ear, pulling him roughly out from behind the 
door and into the room. Then he pushed Jonathan down onto the floor at Susannah’s feet. 

‘This is your doing. Apologise to your mother!’ 

Jonathan found himself on hands and knees. The rough edges of the mosaic floor had cut him, and his hands left 
smears of blood as he wiped them on his cream tunic and struggled to his feet. 

‘I'm sorry, mother.’ He could not bring himself to look at her. 

But he looked up when Titus addressed his father. “And you! You have abused my hospitality, Jew. he said. ‘I 
conferred citizenship upon you, opened my palace to you, entrusted the life of my daughter to your care .. . And 
what do you do? You make love to my consort.’ 

“Your what?’ Susannah stared at Titus, aghast. 

‘She may be your consort,’ said Mordecai in his accented Latin. *But she is my wife.’ 

*Impudent!’ Titus drew back his hand and with a powerful blow he knocked Jonathan’s father to the floor. *1 
could have you beheaded in an instant,” he said. *She is not your wife. She is a slave. My slave. And I say you will 
not have her!’ 

Mordecai struggled to his feet, one side of his face red where he had been struck. 

He was shaking but he deliberately presented Titus with his other cheek. 

Titus furiously raised his hand, then let it drop. His shoulders slumped. 

“You love her, too, don’t you?’ said Mordecai quietly. 

“No, Mordecai,’ said Susannah. ‘It’s not like that. Please tell him, Titus. Tell him we're just friends. Tell him you 
don't love me.” 

‘Of course | love you!” Titus cried, rounding on Susannah, He was still breathing hard, but his face was losing its 
angry flush. He gazed at her. “What did you think? I've tried to pretend, to convince myself that 1 come to you for 
advice, for support . . . But seeing you in his arms like that made me realise.’ He took her hands in his. “Susannah, I 
love you more than anything in the world. I believe you are the only good thing that has ever come into my life." 

‘No,’ said Jonathan, raising both hands and taking a step back. “You can't love her. You're just friends. You told 
me so. That’s why I sent for Berenice.’ 

“You WHAT? cried Titus. 


‘And it was a good thing you did,” came a woman's voice from the doorway. “Now 1 finally know the truth.’ 

Jonathan turned his head. A dozen people had gathered in the corridor, no doubt attracted by the Emperor's 
shouts. Three guards, the two long-haired slave-boys and Titus’s steward Agathus. Flavia, Nubia and Lupus were 
there, too: they must have followed him, And standing in front of this small crowd, filling the doorway, were his 
uncle Simeon and a woman in a green silk stola. The woman folded her arms and gave Titus a withering look. 

‘I see I was correct all along,’ she said coldly. ‘Now I know why you won't have me back.’ 

“Dear Jupiter!’ cried Titus, and his faced drained of colour. * Berenice! 
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J onathan knew the woman who stood in the open doorway was at least fifty years old, but she looked half that age. 
As Berenice stepped forward he saw that her eyes — exotically outlined in black kohl — were as green as the 
emeralds at her throat. 

‘So Titus,” said Berenice, lifting her chin, ‘is this why you summoned me? To publicly humiliate me? I invest ten 
years of my life in you and now you discard me for a younger version! Again!" She glared at Delilah who ran to hide 
behind the loom. 

‘I... you... I didn’t summon you," spluttered the Emperor. ‘What gave you that idea?’ 

‘This letter, stamped with your seal." She extended a folded piece of papyrus. 

Jonathan's stomach flipped and he took a step backwards. 

“No.” he muttered to himself. “It's not supposed to happen like this.” 

Titus was studying the letter. ‘I don't recognise this handwriting. This letter was not penned by any of my 
scribes.” 

Jonathan took another step back. 

Titus turned the parchment over to examine the broken wax disc which had sealed it. ‘This seal is mine ... but 
it’s old... not one I use any more. Though I have seen it recently.” 

Suddenly he turned his head to look at Jonathan. 

“You!” he said between clenched teeth. He moved to Jonathan. grasped his wrist and wrenched it towards him. 
“There! The ring I gave you last year. It was you who sent this letter to Berenice, wasn't it?’ 

Jonathan nodded. He felt sick. 

“How?” said Titus. “How did you know where she could be reached?" 

‘I knew,” said Simeon, moving into the room. “Jonathan sent the letter to me and I took it on to her last known 
address, in Brundisium. His plan made sense to me.” 

Titus rounded on Jonathan, 

‘So this was your plan?" 

Jonathan nodded again and gazed at the floor. 

‘Just as it was your plan,” continued Titus, ‘that I summon your father to Rome?” 

“Jonathan! Is this true?’ His father’s voice. 

Jonathan could not bring himself to look at his father, “Yes, father. It's true.’ 

“You meddling fool!’ said Titus through clenched teeth. ‘Do you realise what you've done! By the gods! I should 


Jonathan glanced up at his parents, praying that they at least would understand. 
But there was only disappointment in his father’s face, and betrayal in his mother’s eyes. 
‘Get out!’ Titus commanded Jonathan, his face as red as his cloak. "Out of this room! Out of my palace! Out of 


my city!’ 


Jonathan turned and ran through the double doors, shouldering aside one of the long-haired boys, past his 
friends’ wide-eyed stares, towards a flight of marble stairs. 

And as he fled — already feeling the tightening in his chest — he heard Titus's voice echoing along the marble 
corridor behind him. “That goes for the rest of you! Get out of my city and never come back!" 


Half-blinded by tears and gasping for breath, Jonathan stumbled through the crowded streets of Rome, not caring 
where his feet took him. Presently he stopped to catch his breath in a cobbled square. As he stood panting, he gazed 
at the peeling walls of the tall buildings around him. They were covered with graffiti, mostly Latin obscenities, but 
he also saw a star of David and some Hebrew slogans. One in particular caught his eye: 


THE GREAT BABYLON WILL BE DESTROYED 
AND THE BEAST WILL PAY. 


Jonathan's chest rose and fell as he tried to fill his lungs. His brand was throbbing. Titus's brand. 

“Yes,” he muttered between clenched teeth. “The Beast will pay.” 

Somehow the anger welling up inside loosened his chest so that he was able to breathe more easily. He looked 
around the square, a square like so many others in Rome. 

Against one wall was a sputtering fountain. Three sullen-looking boys sat on the fountain’s edge. Nearby, two 
heavily made-up women leaned against a tavern wall. The togas they wore showed their profession. One of them 
stared openly at Jonathan and whispered something in her friend's ear. They laughed. 

Jonathan quickly looked away, went to the fountain and drank. Ignoring the boys’ hostile looks he stood and 
wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. There was a harsh grating of iron wheel-rims as a grim-faced man 
pushed a laden handcart across the paving stones. The smell of decomposing corpses was so strong that Jonathan 
almost retched. 

He averted his eyes from the bloated bodies. Rome really was a Babylon. It stank of corruption, He had to get 
away. 

But first he needed to get his bearings: he had no idea where he was, The tenement blocks reared up around him, 
blocking out much of the bright morning sky. Finally, looking through a gap in two of the buildings, he caught a 
glimpse of a pink temple high on a hill. It took him a moment to recognise the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline 
Hill: he had never seen it from this angle. 

If the Temple of Jupiter was up there. it meant the Palatine was somewhere to his left. He turned and started to 
retrace his steps. He would have to go back to the palace and get his belongings. His friends and his father would be 
wondering where he was, 

His father. Jonathan's face grew hot at the thought of his father lying on the ground at the Emperor's feet, then 
rising to turn the other cheek to that bully Titus. 

And his mother. Seeing her husband humiliated like that. 

What had possessed him to bring his father to his mother without giving them any warning? Without making 
certain they would be undisturbed? 

‘Stupid!* he muttered. ‘I'm so stupid!" 

‘I have to agree with you there,’ said a voice, and Jonathan found his way suddenly blocked by a boy in a greasy 
brown tunic, The boy was older than Jonathan — about twelve or thirteen — but his size and build were roughly the 
same. He spread his lips in a nasty smile that revealed several missing teeth. Jonathan realised he was one of the 
boys from the fountain. The other two stood behind him. 

“Any piggy as plump as you," said the first boy, looking Jonathan slowly up and down, ‘who wanders into our 


part of town... well, they really are stupid. Aren't they, boys?’ 
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Bo Jonathan had time to react, Greasy-tunic kneed him in the stomach. As he doubled over, retching. one of 
the other boys kicked his feet out from under him. Jonathan landed hard on the paving stones, then gasped as the 
first one grabbed his wrist and pulled it up so that his shoulder was almost torn from its socket. He tried to find his 
breath to yell. 

“Look at this,’ came a sneering voice. ‘A ring with a boar on it. A piggy wearing a piggy. Go on piggy: 
SQUEAL” 

As Jonathan felt the ring being pulled from his finger he balled his hand into a fist, thrust it up, felt the satisfying 
connection of knuckles on chin. 

But his feeble blow enraged the boys and they began to kick Jonathan as he lay on the ground. He tried to 
summon the anger that allowed him to breathe, but they were not holding back, so he gave into fear and curled up 
like a hedgehog. 

Presently he felt a boot on the side of his head, pressing down, squashing his face onto cold, rough stone. “Don’t 
fight back, piggy, or we'll give you more than a massage. We'll have to play rough. Understood?’ 

Jonathan gasped for breath, then cried out as the hobnails dug into his cheekbone. 

‘I said: UNDERSTOOD?" 

Jonathan managed to grunt yes. 

The crushing boot withdrew and Jonathan lay sobbing for breath as they roughly stripped him. They pulled the 
ivory pass and herb pouch from his neck, the rings from his fingers, the belt and money purse from his waist. Then 
they began to remove his clothes. 

“Please God,’ the part of him that was not fighting for breath prayed silently. "Please don't let them take 
everything.’ 


Flavia Gemina stood in front of a house on the Caelian Hill near the aqueduct of Claudius. She stared at the sky-blue 
door set back from the two white plaster columns of the porch. The last time she had turned up at her aunt's house 
unannounced she had almost been turned away. 

Finally. when she felt composed, she took a deep breath, stepped forward and banged the familiar door-knocker: 
a brass woman's hand holding an apple. 

‘I'm sure they'll be here.” she said to Nubia, Lupus and Mordecai, and tried to give them a reassuring smile. 
“They only leave Rome during the hottest months.’ 

Presently she heard shuffling footsteps, the grumbling of a bad-tempered door-slave and the clack of the 
peephole being slid open. 

“Miss Flavia?’ said Bulbus and she saw his beady eyes light up. 

“Oh, Bulbus! I'm so glad to see you. Look! I've brought Nubia and Lupus and Jonathan's father with me. Oh 
please Bulbus! Let us in! Jonathan's missing and we need a place to stay while we look for him!” 


‘Sorry Miss Flavia,” said Bulbus gruffly. "You can't come in. You'd best go away. We've all got the plague.” 


‘Jonathan? Can you hear me?’ A man’s voice: low. husky, well-educated. ‘Don’t flinch so . . . I won't hurt you. Are 
you all right? Here, put my cloak around you, boy.’ 

Jonathan blinked up at a concerned face with a big nose and bushy grey eyebrows. He could already feel his 
right eye swelling shut. *Agathus?” 

“Yes. I saw those boys off. They won't be back any time soon. 

“You couldn't have . . . chased them off... five minutes ago?’ Jonathan allowed the steward to help him to his 
feet and wrap a cloak round his bare shoulders. He was still shivering. 

“What are you doing in this district of town?’ Agathus's voice was gruff but not unkind. *Hasn't anyone told you 
never to come here without a bodyguard? Are you all right, Jonathan?’ 

‘Can't breathe . . . herb pouch gone . . . need ephiedron ... get my father . . .” 

‘The Palatine's too far away, You need help right now. Listen, 1 have a friend who lives nearby. Let me take you 
to his room. We'll see to your wounds and find you some clothes.” 

Jonathan peered up at him. He still couldn't make his body stop shivering. 

“You have... a friend... who lives... . in this district?” 

“Yes,” said Agathus. ‘Just down this alley.’ 


‘Great Juno’s peacock, it's Miss Flavia.’ The dark-eyed young man raised his head from the pillow, then let it drop 
again. 

‘Sisyphus, you look terrible!’ 

‘Tf you can't say anything nice .. .” he coughed, winced, then managed a weak smile. 

‘Oh Sisyphus!" Flavia laid her head on his chest and gave him as much of a hug as the blankets would allow. ‘It's 
so good to see you again.’ Sisyphus, her uncle’s secretary, had helped them the previous autumn when Jonathan had 
first disappeared to Rome. 

“Much as I'd like to catch up on gossip—' Sisyphus coughed again *—you must go. We've all got the plague.” 

“It's all right," said Doctor Mordecai, stepping forward. *Flayia's had the fever. She should be immune,’ 

‘Sisyphus,’ cried Flavia, ‘Jonathan's missing and we need somewhere to stay while we look for him. This is his 
father, Doctor Mordecai.’ 

‘Delighted . . . to meet you . . . Hello Nubia . . . Lupus.’ Sisyphus attempted a smile and then frowned. 
‘Jonathan's disappeared again? Shouldn't you be , . . looking for him?’ 

Mordecai nodded grimly and put his hand on Sisyphus’s forehead. ‘First tell me: how long have you had this 
fever?” 

‘Four days,’ Sisyphus coughed, “maybe five.’ He struggled up onto one elbow, spat into a chamber-pot beside 
the bed and collapsed back onto his pillow. 

Mordecai glanced down at the contents of the bowl. 

‘No blood in your sputum. that's good. How do you feel?’ 

“Weak. My head hurts when I cough.’ 

Mordecai pulled back the blankets and rested his head on the young man’s chest. ‘Breathe,’ he commanded. 
‘Hmmm. That's not too bad at all. 1 don't understand why you're not up and about. Have you had medical 
attention?’ 

Sisyphus nodded. “The doctor—’ he had a coughing fit, spat into the bowl again, and finally managed, “The 
doctor has bled us every day. He also prescribed a purge and a fast.’ 

“Master of the Universe!’ Mordecai clenched his jaw. “Not Diaulus! 


Sisyphus shook his head. “His partner.’ 

‘No wonder you're weak, if he's been draining you of blood and denying you food. Is this the treatment he 
prescribed for the whole household?’ 

Sisyphus nodded again. "We lost the two little ones, The others all except for Bulbus . . . still in their beds .. .' 

Mordecai turned to them. “Nubia, 1 want you to go to the kitchen, find the biggest cauldron you can and make 
some soup. Use vegetables, barley and meat. Any meat you can find, but preferably chicken. Lupus, will you brew a 
pot of sweet mint tea? If there's no mint in the garden, look in the storeroom. Flavia, you'd better come with me and 
introduce me to your aunt's family. Let's see if we can't get the members of this household back on their feet.” 


Jonathan woke by stages, climbing out of a deep, black, utterly dreamless sleep. His whole body ached, but if he did 
not move the pain was bearable. Presently he became aware of the straw-filled mattress pressing into his back, the 
heavy woollen blankets over him, the faint odour of mildew. He also smelled coals on a brazier, stale wine, gall-nut 
ink and the sickly-sweet odour of a chamber-pot. The light beyond his eyelids told him it was day, a fact confirmed 
by faint street sounds: people walking, talking, arguing, and a dog’s deep monotonous bark. From a room 
somewhere above him drifted a woman's muffled sobs of grief. And from very close by came the scratching of a pen 
on papyrus. Someone was in the room with him. 

Jonathan carefully lifted his aching head from the pillow and opened his good eye. Agathus sat writing at a small 
table, He had his back to Jonathan but without turning he said, “You're awake." 

*Yes.* Jonathan heard his voice come out like a croak. "What time is it? Did 1 fall asleep?’ 

“Yes, you did sleep, It’s mid-morning of the first day of the week.” said Agathus, dipping his quill pen. 

‘The first day . . .? What happened to the Sabbath?’ 

Agathus put down his pen and swivelled on the wooden stool to face Jonathan. The room’s single window was 
behind him and his face was shadowed. ‘I gave you a sleeping draught. Sleep is one of the best healers. as I'm sure 
your father has told you, And you obviously needed it; you slept for more than a day,’ 

‘Have you spoken to my father? Have you been back to the palace?’ The mattress crunched as Jonathan 
struggled to sit up. He winced. There was no part of his body not in pain. But at least he could breathe. 

“Yes, | went back to the palace yesterday, while you were sleeping. I'm sorry, Jonathan, but I'm afraid your 
father and friends have gone. They're probably back in Ostia by now.” 
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3 Pisa? Senator Comix sat in his bed, propped up by soft cushions and holding a steaming beaker of mint tea. “It 
has been many years. Too many. May I thank you for coming to our rescue at this time? I feel much improved, 
except for this cough. But your doctor assures me it will clear up if I inhale steam every day, What was the man’s 
name? He told me yesterday but I was still too weak to take it in.’ 

“His name is Mordecai. He lives next door to us in Ostia.” 

“That's a curious name. Where is he? Treating my wife?’ 

‘He'll be back soon. He's out looking for his son, my friend Jonathan.” 

“Well, his methods seem to be bringing us all back from the gates of Hades. And I believe he's right about the 
doctor who treated us.” Flavia’s uncle was seized by a coughing fit, and when the coughs subsided he said angrily. 
‘By Hercules! Fever shouldn't happen in the winter. It's only supposed to happen in the summer. That's why I 
bought that villa in Tuscany, so that we could leave the city during the dog days.” Flavia saw his jaw clench as he 
struggled with the emotions he was feeling. “And now to lose my two babies .. . How is my wife?’ 

‘Aunt Cynthia cries all the time,’ said Flavia softly, “But she's not sick any more.’ 

Her uncle rested his head against the pillow and closed his eyes. 

Flavia gently took the beaker of tea from her uncle's grip and put it on the bedside table, “Try to sleep now. 
Uncle Aulus, Nubia and Bulbus are making dinner. You'll feel better after you've slept and had some nice boar 
stewed in red wine and prunes." 


‘My father would never leave Rome without me,” Jonathan said to Agathus, 

The old man shrugged. ‘The Emperor gave your father a command. and he will have been wise to obey.’ 

Jonathan groaned. He reached up to rub his right eye, then winced at the pain. The skin around it was swollen 
and tender, and also slightly greasy. 

‘In the absence of a doctor,” said Agathus, ‘I bathed your cuts in oil and wine and rubbed salve on your bruises. | 
put a special ointment on your eye. And I got the ephedron you asked for." 

‘Thank you,’ said Jonathan. 

‘I also bought you a tunic, handkerchief, cloth belt and some sandals. I’ve folded the clothes and put them at the 
foot of your bed. If you go out, you'll have to use a blanket as a cloak.’ 

‘Thank you.” Jonathan looked round the cube-like room, with its bare plaster walls, swept floor, table, chair. bed 
and cupboard. *Where's your friend? The person who lives here. 

Agathus did not reply. 

"It was lucky you found me. Were you coming to visit your friend?” 

‘Jonathan, I'll be honest with you. There is no friend. And I didn't find you by chance.’ 

“What? 

‘She sent me after you.’ 


“Who? My mother?” 

“No.' said Agathus gently, ‘Not your mother.’ 

‘Flavia?’ 

“No,” said Agathus. “Berenice.” 

“But why would Berenice . . . You!’ he cried suddenly. “You're Berenice's agent!" 

Agathus nodded and turned back to the desk. He dipped his pen in the ink pot and resumed writing on a piece of 
papyrus. 

‘She sent me a letter last month, you know. From Brundisium. Said she had finally decided to leave Italia and 
return to her own country. She was to leave as soon as the sailing season began. 1 was to wait for her word and then | 
was to go to her.” 

He stopped writing and looked up at the small unbarred window. ‘I have served Berenice for many years. All 
those years she stayed with Titus, waiting until he should become Emperor and marry her as he promised. Waiting in 
vain," 

Agathus turned to look at Jonathan. 

‘Do you know why she wanted to be Empress? Not because she lusted after power or riches. No. She wanted to 
help her people. Our people. The children of Israel. She used to say she would be Esther to his Xerxes.’ 

“The beautiful queen who saved her peopie,' murmured Jonathan. 

Agathus nodded. “And because Esther was queen, she was able to prevent the evil Haman from wiping out the 
Jewish race. On that occasion the Jews fought back against those who would exterminate them.’ 

“The festival of Purim,” said Jonathan, and then, ‘but Berenice is not good like Queen Esther. She's wicked. 
Flavia told me that she and her brother— 

“She is passionate, as well as compassionate,’ Agathus interrupted. “And she can be fiercely jealous. She 
believed your mother was the only barrier to her becoming Empress. 1 sent her many assurances that Susannah was 
not the reason for Titus’s change of heart, and I finally succeeded in persuading her to go home.’ 

Agathus stood and looked down at Jonathan, 

‘But when Simeon delivered your letter saying that Titus and Susannah were just friends — yes, she showed it to 
me the night she arrived — when she saw that letter, her suspicions were instantly aroused. I don't know whether she 
suspected some intrigue, or whether she believed Titus might really want her back, but she immediately abandoned 
her plans to leave Italia,’ He glared at Jonathan from beneath his shaggy eyebrows. ‘She had finally accepted the 
truth, that Titus would never make her his Empress. And then you sent that foolish letter.’ 

‘I'm sorry,” said Jonathan miserably. 

‘Feeling sorry doesn't help. Make it right." 

‘How?’ 

“Berenice made one error of judgment. Titus is not “Xerxes”, the misguided but benevolent ruler, Titus is 
“Haman”, the evil tyrant who would exterminate our people. Do you know he intends to open his new amphitheatre 
with a hundred days of games?” 

“My mother said something about it,” 

‘Think of it, Jonathan: one hundred days! Do you have any idea where he will get enough gladiators to fight and 
die daily for more than three months?’ 

Jonathan's blood ran cold in his veins. “The Jewish slaves,’ he said. 

Agathus nodded. ‘Correct. The men who have been working on that pagan death pit for the past nine years have 
been building their own tomb!" 

“But .. . Are you sure?’ 


“Where else will he find a thousand gladiators?’ 

“Volunteers?” 

Agathus snorted. “He'll need those, too. but no. He will finally exterminate all the Jews he brought back from 
Jerusalem." 

“What can we do?’ 

‘Help me eliminate Titus, It’s the only way. Berenice will never stop loving him while he's alive. But with Titus 
dead, Berenice will have no more ties here. Then she can finally leave this corrupt city and go home.’ 

“No. I can’t do that.’ Jonathan closed his eyes, saw the image of his father and mother embracing, and quickly 
opened them again. 

Agathus pulled his stool closer to Jonathan's bed and sat forward, 

“Jonathan, think about it. God has shown his displeasure with Titus. First the volcano, then the blighted harvest, 
the blood-red sunsets, and now this pestilence. Do you know how many years it has been since the First Temple was 
destroyed?’ 

Jonathan nodded. ‘Flavia told me: 666, the number of the Beast,” he said, and added, “according to Josephus.’ 

‘Josephus is correct. We are in the end times, Jonathan. Titus is the Beast, another Nero. He must be eliminated.’ 
Agathus spoke these words calmly, as if he were arguing a point of rhetoric. 

Jonathan wished he could close his ears as well as his eyes. 

‘Jonathan, listen to me. Your mother's life may be in danger. You know that Berenice hired three assassins to 
have her killed last year?” 

‘How could I forget?" 

“After you foiled their plot, I wrote to her. I informed her that Titus and Susannah were just friends. I assured her 
that Titus had changed. That he had reformed. That he had renounced Eros to devote himself to the Empire. , , But 
after what Berenice saw and heard yesterday — Titus's open declaration of love for your mother — I wouldn't be 
surprised if she tries to poison your mother herself!’ 

A sudden wave of nausea flooded over Jonathan, He managed to lean out of the bed in time, and he retched a 
bitter-tasting yellow liquid into the chamber-pot. Then he sank back onto the prickly mattress, trembling, aching, 
drenched in cold sweat. His head hurt and there was the sour taste of vomit in his mouth. 

“Drink this.’ Agathus brought a beaker to Jonathan's mouth. The cold water rinsed away some of the bitterness. 

‘Jonathan,’ said Agathus, sitting back on the stool. ‘Consider what I am about to say: Titus's death would solve 
your problem. There would be no reason for Berenice to kill your mother. And there would be nothing to keep your 
mother here in Rome.” 

“Even if I agreed,’ said Jonathan slowly, “how could you... we... do it, without getting caught?’ 

Agathus looked up at Jonathan from under his bushy eyebrows. “Tomorrow is the last day of the Parentalia, 
when the temples reopen. Titus plans to make a special sacrifice at the Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus on the 
Capitoline Hill. He will beg Jupiter to end this pestilence and show his favour. Tomorrow is also the day before 
Purim, the festival which celebrates the victory of the Jewish people over Haman and his evil minions, It is the 
perfect day for us to strike.” 

‘How will you kill him with the priests and people all around?" 

Agathus stood and went to his table. On it was a linen shoulder pouch. He brought the pouch and held it open so 
that Jonathan could look inside. 

*A garland?’ said Jonathan, 

‘A poisoned garland, The poison works subtly, giving the appearance of death by fever. When Titus puts the 
wreath on his head before he makes the sacrifice. he will be the instrument of his own death. Titus may even fall in 


the very act of sacrificing the bull. Those people who are superstitious will believe the gods have struck him down, 
and those who are sceptical will believe he merely has the fever. But in such a time as this, nobody will suspect 
poison.” 

Another image flashed into Jonathan's mind: Titus on his funeral bier, eyes closed, hands folded peacefully 
across his chest. 

‘] saw the way your mother looked at your father yesterday,” said Agathus softly. “Anyone could see she cares 
for him. If Titus were to die, then his younger brother Domitian would be Emperor. Domitian has no interest in your 
mother. Just think, Jonathan: your mother would be free to go home. You would be together again. Don't you want 
that?’ 

“More than anything,’ said Jonathan fiercely. ‘Why do you think I wrote those letters?” 

“Then you must help me.’ 

‘I can't. It’s wrong. It’s murder." He was seized by a coughing fit and Agathus waited until he was quiet. 

‘Is ridding the world of a tyrant murder? Or is it rather mercy?" 

Jonathan lay back on the lumpy pillow and closed his swollen eyes. For a moment he let himself wonder what it 
might be like if Titus was dead and his mother was home. In his mind's eye he saw his mother and his father 
standing in the sunny inner garden of their home in Ostia, holding hands and laughing. 

He suddenly realised that in his entire life, he had never heard either of his parents laugh. 

Hot tears squeezed out from between his eyelids and although his whole body ached he felt the brand on his arm 
throb with particular insistence. 

“All right.” Jonathan opened his eyes. ‘I've come this far. 1 may as well go the whole way. Tell me what you want 
me to do," 
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I: was an hour past dusk when Nubia and Flavia finally went to the bedroom in which they were to sleep. Mordecai 
had returned at sunset — no word of Jonathan’s whereabouts — and they had helped him feed and tend all the 
members of the Cornix household. Now they were exhausted. 

As Nubia put her clay oil-lamp down on a narrow shelf, she froze. There was some creature crouching in the 
dark corner of the bedroom. A small rat? A coiled snake? 

She held the flickering lamp before her and took a cautious step towards it. 

“What is it, Nubia?’ Flavia had been brushing her teeth and she stood still, her tooth-stick poised. 

‘I am not sure.” Nubia felt braver with Flavia watching. She took another step forward, then relaxed. ‘It is 
nothing. Just a little sandal.’ She bent. picked up the object and held it out for Flavia to see. The tiny leather sandal 
fit easily in the palm of her hand, 

‘Oh Nubia! It’s a baby’s sandal. It must have belonged to Aunt Cynthia's youngest child, Marcia. It was 
probably her first shoe.’ 

Later, after Flavia had fallen asleep, Nubia lay wrapped in a blanket and her lionskin, clutching the little sandal 


and weeping. She was thinking of her own baby sister Seyala, whom she would never see again. 


A chill wind from the northwest had scoured the air above Rome so that the stars blazed in the sky above. The moon 
had not yet risen and so the two figures climbing the Capitoline Hill were almost invisible. The lamp horns they 
carried threw a circle of orange light so dim that only a person with very sharp eyes would have noticed the man and 
the boy moving up the dark cliff face. They had wrapped rags round their boots and their footsteps were so silent 
that even the watchdogs in the opulent homes on the lower slopes of the Capitoline Hill did not stir. 

At the beginning of the climb every step had been agony for Jonathan. He was still bruised from his beating two 
days before. But presently the pain faded to a dull overall ache. His right eye was swollen almost shut and by the 
time they reached the hundredth step he was wheezing. 

The Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus — Jupiter Best and Greatest — filled the whole sky before him. Behind 
him an enormous moon was just rising, huge and blood-red. It illuminated the top of the massive building before 
them with an eerie red light. 

Jonathan caught his breath. In this light the temple was an awesome sight. A gaping triangular pediment resting 
on a forest of massive columns. each thicker than the biggest tree trunk he had ever seen. 

As he followed Agathus across level ground, a large black shape loomed before him. The altar, not yet lit by the 
moon, His fingertips on the long block of cold marble guided him round it and now he saw Agathus up ahead, a 
dimly-lit shape moving towards the steps which, like the altar, were still shrouded in darkness. 

*Agathus,’ he whispered and heard the wheezing in his voice, “Will this really work?" 

“Of course." Agathus turned back to him, a vague shape in the darkness. 

“But what if a priest makes the sacrifice instead of Titus? What if someone else puts on the poisoned garland?’ 


‘Is your courage failing you so soon? You disappoint me, Jonathan.” 

‘No, I'm not afraid. It's just that... |” 

“You're having second thoughts?’ 

*Maybe.’ 

‘Jonathan, listen: Titus destroyed our people, our capital city, our temple. Berenice humbled herself and waited 
patiently for ten years, living in hope that he would one day make her Empress so that she could help her people. 
And what does he do? The moment he gains power he discards her for a younger woman. ' 

*That's not how it happened,” said Jonathan. ‘Everybody knows he wept when he sent Berenice away. It was the 
senate's orders.” 

‘The Emperor has found consolation very quickly in your mother’s arms.’ 

‘They’ re just friends, not lovers.’ 

“Until now, Now, thanks to your letter, Titus has realised what the rest of us suspected all along. He's in love 
with your mother. And thanks to your letter Berenice has been publicly humiliated for the third time, You know," he 
gave a bitter laugh, “you really opened a Pandora's box.” 

“What did you say?" Jonathan stopped again. ‘I opened what?’ 

*Pandora's box. It’s a figure of speech.’ 

‘Titus told you about the prophecy?’ 

“What prophecy? I only meant that you caused a great deal of trouble for a great many people. That's why you 
must help me put it right. Come on, boy!’ 

But Jonathan could not move. He stood trembling between the altar and the temple. He felt as if someone had 
emptied a jug of snow-chilled water over him. 

He suddenly knew who he was. 

And what must happen. 

And the revelation sent a stab of horror through him. He looked around for Agathus, but the steward was already 
climbing the temple steps. 

Jonathan hurried after him. 

*Agathus!” he called. “Wait!” 

‘Be quiet, you idiot! If they catch us they'll throw us to the beasts in the arena!’ Agathus turned and continued up 
the steps. 

Jonathan followed him in silence but when they reached the top step he wheezed, ‘You didn't come all the way 
up here to kill Titus, did you?’ 

Agathus turned and looked at Jonathan, The red moon illuminated his face and body so that his grey hair seemed 
bathed in blood. The pupils of his eyes were black. 

“No.' said Agathus. *I didn’t come up here just to kill Titus.’ 

“What, then?” said Jonathan. His body was shivering, and not just from the night air. “What have you come to 
do?’ 


‘I've come to do God's will. Tonight our people will be avenged. Tonight Rome dies!’ 
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J onathan felt sick. ‘How?’ he said. ‘How will Rome die?’ 

Agathus lifted the hollow horn from his candle. “With fire, of course. A holocaust. A burnt offering. Rome is a 
tumour on the face of the earth, It must be cauterised, burnt away.’ 

‘Fire,’ repeated Jonathan and stared at the lamp horn in his own hand. 

“It has to be,” said Agathus, “And it has to start here, at the Temple of Jupiter, the temple which represents Rome 
throughout the empire. The temple maintained by Jewish taxes. Taxes which should have gone to the Temple in 
Jerusalem. Titus burned our Temple and now I will burn his. Proof that the gods are angry with Rome. Perfect 
justice,” he murmured, turning back towards the middle door. ‘Thanks to you. You devised the perfect catalyst, You 
brought Berenice to her senses at last. I couldn't have organised it better if I'd planned it myself.’ Agathus turned his 
back on Jonathan and moved between the enormous fluted columns. their red vertical stripes black in the pink light 
of the moon. 

‘Tonight is the perfect night. The temples are still closed. It is the day before Purim. And if this wind holds, it 
will carry sparks down onto the forum and the Palatine Hill, igniting the temples of their pagan gods and consuming 
the palace of the Beast.” 

‘The Imperial Palace?’ Jonathan felt numb. ‘But my mother’s still there. She'll die!" 

Agathus shrugged. “Then she will die for a good cause. For our cause.’ 

‘Berenice will die!” 

‘She will have left for Judaea early this morning, while you slept. If God wills it, I will join her there.’ 

*Agathus. please! You can't do this. Hundreds of our people will die. There are thousands of Jews living in 
Rome, both free and slaves." 

“Most of them have been warned by now. The others are dying anyway. of the pestilence.” 

“You'll die, too!” 

‘The philosopher Seneca says: “Wherever you look you can find an end to your troubles. The way to freedom is 
over a cliff. At the bottom of a well. Hanging from the branches of a tree.” 

‘That’s Roman thinking,” said Jonathan. ‘That’s not what we Jews believe. Only God can take life, because he 
gives it.” 

‘Wool fluff!’ snorted Agathus. “Think what our brothers did at Masada seven years ago. Three hundred of the 
bravest Jews who ever lived. They preferred death to slavery.’ Agathus stopped and gestured at one of the massive 
columns in the porch. ‘And what about Samson? He pushed down the columns of a pagan temple and killed more by 
his death than he did in all his life. If die, at least I will take many Romans with me.’ 

Agathus turned and moved towards the central door, its painted design black and pink in the moonlight. 

“But I’m no fool,’ he said, as he pushed the door, “As soon as I set the fire I'll run.’ The door to the temple 
opened quietly, ‘Tonight is the night before Purim, when our people struck back at those who would exterminate 
them. If I perish, I perish. But if it is God's will—’ 


‘God's will!" said Jonathan, and followed him into the dimly lit cella. “How can you talk about..." He trailed 
off and his head tipped back as his gaze travelled up the massive cult statue, The image of the seated god Jupiter was 
as tall as Ostia's town wall. Dimly lit by a few oil-lamps below and hanging rings of candles above, the great 
bearded head seemed to glare down at them. 

“Behold their idol, their loathsome Baal,” said Agathus, and he spat on the floor. 

But Jonathan was looking around for something he could use as a weapon against Agathus. 

Apart from the enormous cult statue there was very little in the inner chamber, 

On the back wall of the cella hung an enormous tapestry, not unlike the one in Berenice’s quarters. On either side 
of the cult statue, right up against the red and white painted walls, were small semicircular tables. Even now, when 
the temple was officially closed for the Parentalia, candles burned to light the cella. Jonathan could see various 
sacrificial vessels and implements: a silver jug and flat silver bowl, incense burners, strainers and wreaths. But no 
knives, axes or anything else resembling a weapon. 

Agathus went to one of these tables, removed his linen shoulder bag and carefully let the poisoned wreath slip 
out so that it lay on top of the others. 

Jonathan needed to think, he needed to buy time. "The great fire fifteen years ago,’ he whispered. “The one that 
destroyed Rome in the days of Nero. Was that your people, too? I mean our people?’ 

“No. Though I wish it had been. And I wish they had burned Rome to the ground. If they had, Jerusalem might 
still be standing.’ Agathus folded the linen bag and put it under one arm. Then he extended his lamp horn and moved 
towards the base of the huge statue. “There should be a secret door here at the side of the base,’ he murmured. ‘We'll 
fill the space with oily rags, wait until Titus and all the priests are at the altar, light it, and leave by the priest's door 
at the back. It’s probably hidden behind that curtain. When the flames take hold it will be as if Jupiter himself started 
the fire. And if my calculations are correct, it will occur just as Titus is pressing the garland onto his head.’ 

*Agathus! Vengeance is the Lord's. Not ours. You can't play at being God!’ 

“You talk to me about playing God?’ Agathus had found the opening in the base of the cult statue: an almost 
invisible door which had no handle but swung open when it was pushed. “You tried to orchestrate not only your 
parents’ reunion, but that of Titus and Berenice! You know as well as I do that sometimes God needs a little help. 
Now, boy, are you with me or against me?" 

“With you,’ Jonathan lied. 

While Agathus stooped to peer through the doorway, extending his uncovered candle to see inside, Jonathan 
moved silently back to the small marble table against the wall. The silver libation jug would not make a very 
effective weapon, but a strong blow might knock Agathus unconscious. He slowly put down his lamp horn and 
grasped the jug. Maybe he could still prevent the prophecy from coming true. 

Agathus had found an amphora of olive oil for replenishing the oil-lamps and some rags used for cleaning. He 
had put down his lamp and now he was bending over, pouring the oil onto the heaped rags. 

‘Good,’ he grunted as he poured, ‘this is perfect.’ 

Two silent steps took Jonathan back to the base of the cult statue and before Agathus could turn, he lifted the 
silver wine jug and brought it down as hard as he could on the back of the man's head, 
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: Ow "said Agathus, turning angrily. “That hurt!’ 

"Oops!" said Jonathan, and quickly raised the dented jug to hit Agathus again. 

Agathus snarled and caught his wrist. held it with an iron grip, then began to twist Jonathan’s entire arm. 

Jonathan cried out and felt his knees bend. The silver jug clattered to the floor. Agathus still held the heavy 
amphora in his right hand, Before Jonathan was brought to his knees, he instinctively used his downward motion to 
lunge forward and butt Agathus in the stomach with his head. 

‘Oof!’ cried Agathus, and as his grip loosened slightly, Jonathan sliced his left arm round and hit him as hard as 
he could in the back of the knees. It was a trick Lupus had taught him. And it worked. As if his legs had been cut 
from under him, Agathus went down with a grunt, losing his grip on both Jonathan and the amphora. The big clay 
jug rolled away in a grinding semi-circle and Jonathan heard the thick oil gurgling onto the marble floor, 

Jonathan struggled to his feet, lunged for the silver jug, grasped it and turned to strike Agathus again. But that 
iron grip clasped his ankle and Jonathan felt his foot jerked from underneath him. 

The marble floor came up fast, struck him hard in the chest, knocking the air from his lungs and the silver jug 
from his hand. Jonathan saw his only weapon spin across the marble floor and heard it clatter against the base of the 
huge statue. 

He fought for breath, cursing his feeble lungs for the thousandth time 

Agathus loomed over him, glaring down from under his bushy eyebrows, 

“You foolish boy. Didn’t you wonder why I brought you up here with me? Berenice has finally vowed revenge 
on Rome, Titus and your mother. She wanted you to be the instrument of your mother’s death. And to live with the 
knowledge of it.” 

Jonathan raised himself up on his elbows and stared up at Agathus in horror. 

The old man pulled a knife from his waistband. 

‘And my mistress told me that if you resisted,’ he said grimly, *1 was to kill you myself!’ 


Nubia dreamt that Jonathan was lost in a desert, 

Ever since the night the four of them had swum with dolphins, Nubia had felt a bond deeper than friendship with 
Flavia and the boys, 

And deep in her dream she sensed that Jonathan was in fear of his life. 

She tried to wake up so that she could tell Flavia, but her eyelids were too heavy. The sun in the dream-desert 
was beating down on her with such ferocity that she feared her blood would boil. 

She tried to call to Jonathan, to tell him to come back to his friends. Together they could find the oasis. And cool 
shade. And water. But without each other they would die. 


Jonathan writhed away from the swiftly flashing knife and kicked out with his legs. With a terrible ringing noise, the 
knife struck the marble floor inches from where his chest had been a moment before. This was no game. His heart 


was pounding so hard he thought it would burst his ribs. He pulled himself wildly across the floor, terror squeezing 
his chest, 

Some instinct told him Agathus was about to strike again, so he rolled away and this time found himself by one 
of the small tables. Grasping its curved marble edge, he hastily tried to pull himself up. But the table toppled over 
and Jonathan fell down with it, 

Agathus jumped back as silver dishes and oil-lamps crashed to the floor, the sound echoing in the vast space 
above them. One of the wicks was still alight and a pool of oil on the marble floor suddenly flared up yellow, A 
flame snaked across the marble floor and ignited the rags Agathus had been soaking a few moments earlier. 

Agathus took a step towards Jonathan and his cloth-wrapped shoe flew out from under him. He had slipped in 
the growing pool of olive oil. 

As Jonathan rose to his feet he saw a tongue of fire flicker towards Agathus who was up on his elbows now, 
staring in horror at the flames. and scrabbling backwards, trying to get away, 

He did not see the burning rags behind him. They ignited his sleeve and at the same instant flames licked the 
hem of his long tunic, 

‘Help me!’ Agathus screamed. ‘Help me!” 

He tried to tear away his flaming cloak, but now his tunic was on fire too. 

Jonathan stood gasping for air and watching helplessly as Agathus ran towards the curtain at the back of the 
cella. The screaming man tried to pull it down, tried to smother the flames. But he only succeeded in setting the 
curtain on fire and now Jonathan saw the flames leap up and up to illuminate the hollow ceiling of the temple. 

Jonathan turned and ran out of the cella, through the forest of columns and down the temple steps. 

“Help!” he tried to cry, but it only came out as a wheeze. ‘Fire!’ 

At the foot of the dark steps he tripped and fell. Sobbing for breath, he struggled to his hands and knees, then 
slowly looked up to see a figure moving down the steps after him. A figure engulfed in flames. 

Jonathan rose, turned and stumbled through the darkness. As he veered to avoid the dark shape of the altar he 
collided with a man in a long tunic. It was the priest or one of his assistants. 

‘Fire!’ gasped Jonathan, pointing. ‘Fire! 

Now other people were coming, one of them with a leather bucket of water, another shouting at Jonathan to ‘Get 
the vigiles! Quickly! At the bottom of the hill." 

Jonathan nodded, started towards the steps, then turned to look back. The central door of the temple was a dim 
glow with dark shapes moving in and out. The priests were wholly intent on saving their god and his temple. 

And so that last terrible sight was Jonathan’s alone: the sight of a man in flames staggering to the cliff edge and 
stepping deliberately over, 
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It deep clanging of a gong on the hill behind him had alerted the vigiles and Jonathan met them halfway, They 
wore thick tunics and heavy boots and brandished ladders and spades, leather buckets, and heavy woven mats for 
beating out fires. There were so many of them coming up the steps that Jonathan had no choice but to turn and let 
himself be carried back up the hill with them. As the firemen ascended they were joined by others. A senator from 
one of the houses on the lower slopes, side by side with three of his slaves, Two cartdrivers who had just entered the 
River Gate and had abandoned their animals and cargoes to help. 

Others heard and came to help and so a growing crowd of them swarmed up the hill. 

Although no more than ten minutes could have passed, when he reached the summit again Jonathan saw the 
temple's central door was a brilliant yellow rectangle. The flames inside were burning fiercely. 

Suddenly something attacked the lead fireman. Something that hissed and flapped. The big man screamed and 
staggered back. ‘It bit me!’ he cried. 

Then there was another, and another. Their flapping wings created a breeze Jonathan could feel on his face and 
their honking filled the night air. 

‘By all the gods!" cursed one of the firemen. ‘It’s the sacred geese!" 

“Drive them back, man! We've got to put out that fire before all of Rome burns!’ 

‘I can't touch them! They're sacred.’ 

“Stuff that!" growled a burly man and stepped forward into the geese. There was a crack among the honking and 
he screamed. ‘My arm! It broke my arm!" 

‘Give me your torch!’ cried someone and swung a fiery arc towards the geese. But Rome’s protectors were brave 
birds and by the time the geese had retreated, the sky above the temple was orange. It was obvious even to Jonathan 
that a few buckets of water and woven mats would not douse this fire. 

“Not again!” one of the older vigiles muttered to his friend. “They only just finished rebuilding it after the last 
fire.” 

‘Men!’ cried their leader. “The fire's taken hold. We might as well try to put it out by spitting on it. We have to 
stop it spreading to the other temples now!" 

‘It's too late, sir!" One of the vigiles pointed to where three poplar trees had burst into flame. Sparks from the 
burning temple must have reached them. Above the fire’s angry roar Jonathan heard a huge crash. The roof of the 
temple slowly collapsed and a fountain of flames gushed up. licking at the black heavens and throwing up sparks 
and drops of fire. 

The chief firefighter shouted above the roar. ‘Men! The wind shifted half an hour ago. It's coming from the 
southeast! We have to warn people to the north of the city. Down! Go back down! Warn those who live near the 
Saepta, the Campus Martius, the Subura and the theatre district. Bang on doors, shout in the streets, tell people to 
douse their roofs with water. Other vigiles should be alerted by now but they'll need your help. And may the gods 


preserve us!" 


‘Nubia? Wake up! Were you having a bad dream? Nubia? Oh no, you're burning up . , . Doctor Mordecai, Doctor 
Mordecai. Help! Come quickly! Nubia's eyes look strange. And I don’t think she knows who I am!" 


When Jonathan and the firemen reached the bottom of the Capitoline Hill they saw what they had feared. 

At least a dozen buildings at its base were already ablaze, two of them tall apartment blocks. 

People had emerged from their homes and were running to and from the street fountains with buckets of water. 
Others were hurriedly packing their belongings onto carts. The cinders and sparks floating down from the temple 
were taking hold. 

The firemen pounded through the streets of Rome, banging on doors and shouting warnings. The warm wind 
moaned in the eves and roof-tiles above them. Then someone found a trumpet and its piercing blare woke the dogs 
of Rome. Somewhere a donkey was braying and roosters began to crow. Everywhere people screamed and shouted. 

But soon another sound drowned out the moaning wind and blaring trumpets and barking dogs. It was the 
thunderous. incessant roar of the fire which had taken hold and which now threatened to devour Rome. 


Lupus found Nubia sitting up in bed. She was looking around the dark room in terror and crying out in a strange 
language. 

As Mordecai rose from her bedside, the flickering lamplight threw his huge trembling shadow onto the wall of 
the room, 

There was a look of deep concern on his face, and Flavia — hovering nearby — was in tears. 

“She's burning up with fever,’ said Mordecai. *1 don't think she recognises us.” 

“What can we do?’ cried Flavia. 

*] think 1 must make her vomit,’ said Mordecai. ‘Lupus, bring my medical bag. It's in my room by my bed.” 

Lupus nodded, sprinted across the courtyard and was back a moment later. He had brought a clean chamberpot 
with him. 

“Good thinking.’ said Mordecai. Lupus held the lamp close while the doctor rummaged in his bag, then 
measured out a draft. Flavia sat on Nubia’s bed, holding her friend's hand. 

But Nubia showed no sign of recognition. She stared at Flavia in terror, then cried out pitifully in her own 
language. 

“Doctor Mordecai, please!’ whimpered Flavia, “Help her!” 

‘Drink this.’ said Mordecai. He bent over Nubia but she shrank back in terror as his shadow fell across her. 

‘Here, let me!’ Lupus heard Flavia whisper soothing words, as she sometimes did to Scuto, and saw her gently 
bring the beaker to Nubia's mouth. 

Nubia sipped, then coughed and spat out the liquid. 

But Flavia persisted and Nubia drank. 

Suddenly Nubia bent forward and began to be sick. 

Lupus was at the bedside in an instant, holding the bowl out to catch the vomit. 

Flavia held her friend's head steady while Lupus gazed in dismay at the liquid pouring into the bowl. It was 
black. 

Presently Nubia finished heaving and lay back on the pillow, her face beaded with sweat. 

Flavia mopped her friend’s forehead with a cool cloth and presently Nubia opened her eyes. ‘Flavia?’ she 
whispered. ‘Lupus?’ 

Flavia sobbed and threw her arms round Nubia’s neck. 

“There, there,’ said Mordecai. ‘Don’t choke her. She'll be fine now but she needs to sleep.’ 


Lupus caught Flavia’s hand and tugged. He needed to show her something important. She rounded on him but 
something in his expression must have warned her, for she looked up at Mordecai. 

‘Shell be all right." said Jonathan's father wearily. “Look, she's already asleep.’ 

Flavia gave her sleeping friend a yearning look but followed Lupus out of the bedroom. Still holding her hand he 
led her to the iron frame of an ivy-covered pergola. He clambered up it and from there onto the roof. He glanced 
back once and grunted when he saw that she was still following him. 

Presently they straddled the heavy, curved tiles on the apex of the roof; from here they could look out over 
almost all of Rome. Lupus pointed in the direction of the Palatine Hill. 

In the garden of the house next door a cock crowed, convinced that dawn was breaking. Lupus knew Flavia had 
made the same mistake because she frowned. 

‘The sun shouldn't be rising over there." she said, ‘that’s the west , . .' And then he saw that she understood, for 
she turned her horrified eyes on him. 

‘It’s not the sunrise,’ she exclaimed. ‘It’s fire! Rome's on fire!” 


Of the hour that followed Jonathan remembered only snatches. 

He remembered banging on doors, crying out warnings, trying to breathe. People ran down the narrow streets, 
their shadows thrown before them by the lurid glow of the fire that lit the sky. One family ran past with their hands 
pressed over their ears to shut out the terrible roar. Two slave-girls carried their sick mistress on a pallet and a young 
man bore an old man on his back. Jonathan saw a pigeon take flight with its wings on fire. 

The floating threads of black soot reminded him of Vesuvius, and he suddenly knew what he must do. Stopping 
at a crowded street fountain he managed to soak his handkerchief before he was jostled aside. He tied it over his 
face, so that it covered his nose and mouth. The water in the fountain was warm from the drops of fire that fell 
hissing into tt, so he pushed forward again and splashed himself until he was soaking wet. 

Someone screamed in his ear, and he turned to see a wall of fire rearing up over the roofs of the tenement houses 
and then breaking like a wave, the flames rushing like water through the narrow streets. He ran with the masses in a 
blind panic, until he saw an old man trampled underfoot. Then he broke away from the crowd and turned down a 
dark, narrow alley. But a tongue of flame pursued him, as if it had a mind of its own, following whether he swerved 
right or left and only withdrawing when he stumbled and fell headlong. Sobbing with relief Jonathan struggled to his 
feet and ran on, 

Smoke filled the streets now, and although he wanted to drink great gulps of air his lungs received only sips. 
Jonathan knew he would not survive without his medicine. So he turned and stumbled in the direction of the nearest 
place where he could be sure of finding ephedron. Towards the Tiber, and Snake Istand. 
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Fee three days the fire burned, entirely consuming the Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus and all the temples 
around it. Below and to the north of the Captoline Hill, the fire also destroyed the temples of Neptune, Serapis and 
Isis, together with the Saepta, the Baths of Agrippa, the theatres of Balbus and Pompey. It consumed so many sacred 
buildings that the rumour spread: the disaster must have been caused by one of the gods. 


‘Boy! Wake up!" said a man’s voice in a harsh whisper, “You don't want to scream like that: you'll frighten the little 
ones.” 

Jonathan opened his eyes to see a strange face peering into his, He had been having a terrible nightmare. His 
heart was pounding and his body covered in sweat. He lifted his head from the hard pallet and looked around. His 
scalp felt cold. 

Tt was night and he was in a courtyard full of sleeping figures, many of them children. Dark columns surrounded 
the courtyard and flickering torches showed a statue at its centre: a statue of a bearded god with a staff. 

“Were you dreaming about the fire?’ asked the priest. with a tired smile. ‘It’s over now, It’s almost under 
control.” 

Jonathan reached up to touch his head. It felt strange. His fingertips encountered stubble. 

"We had to shave your head.” said the priest. “Some of the children we've taken in have head lice. It’s the only 
way to contain it’ 

“Where am 1?’ asked Jonathan. his heartbeat slowing to normal. 

*You're in the abaton of Aesculapius. The dream-court. We've had to take in the overflow, and we've let the 
children stay here. There's nowhere else for people to go.’ 

Of course, thought Jonathan, and let his shorn head drop back onto the straw pallet. The dream-court. The place 
where sick people come to sleep so that the god can visit them in their dreams, taking the form of a bearded man or 
a snake to heal them of their diseases. 

Abruptly he remembered the nightmare that had made him cry out. 

In his dream he had not seen Aesculapius or a snake or a dog. 

He had seen his mother holding a clay jar in her hand, A jar with a garland of flowers painted on it, A poisoned 
garland like the one Agathus had prepared for Titus. 

In the dream, his mother had lifted the jar to her lips and drained it. Then the bottle had slipped from her fingers 
and she had fallen slowly to the ground. 

Jonathan knew with a terrible certainty that the dream was true. 

His mother had drunk his potion and now she was dead. 


*He's not here,’ said Flavia, ‘and this was the last place on our list. 1 thought I was so clever, using our imperial 
passes to get in, but now... I can’t think where else to look.’ 
She and Lupus stood in the middle of Berenice's bedroom and stared around. The room had been stripped of 


everything apart from the bed’s wooden frame. 
‘Tt looks like she’s really left this time,’ said Flavia and Lupus nodded his agreement. 


SHE EVEN TOOK THE ARK he wrote on his tublet. 


‘Hf it really was the ark of the covenant,’ said Flavia. *It was probably just her clothes box. Maybe she won't try to 
kill Jonathan’s mother any more now.’ 

‘Haven't you heard?’ said a little girl’s voice behind them. 

“Rizpah!” Flavia cried. *We thought you had the fever!" 

*I did. But I'm better.’ 

The little girl didn’t look better to Flavia; she looked terrible. Her skin was so translucent that Flavia could 
almost see the veins running beneath it. And there were dark smudges under her eyes. 

*Rizpah, Jonathan's missing. Have you seen him?’ 

‘No.’ said Rizpah, “When did you last see him?’ 

‘Not since before the fire.” 

‘Then he must have heard the news and run away,’ said Rizpah, her pink eyes filling with tears. 

“What news? What are you talking about, Rizpah?’ 

“His uncle Simeon is dead. He died of the fever last night.” 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia. “Poor Jonathan. He loved his uncle.” 

‘Simeon was kind to me,” said Rizpah miserably. *And he was going to be my stepfather. But that's not all.’ She 
looked up at them with eyes even redder than usual. ‘Jonathan's mother is dead. too.’ 

Flavia looked at Lupus in horror, unable to speak, and then back at Rizpah. 

Rizpah tried to keep her voice steady as she said, ‘Titus says the fever took her, too, but everyone is whispering 
that she was poisoned." 


‘Please.’ said Jonathan to the guard at the slaves’ entrance of the Imperial Palace. 

He stood in the familiar porch with its marble benches and columns, but he did not see any of it. 

‘I need to get in," said Jonathan to the guard. ‘I may look like a beggar but I promise you I know the Emperor. 1 
want to see if... . everybody's all right. I have to tell the Emperor some important news.’ 

The guard laughed, “Even if I did believe your story — and I don't — the Emperor isn't here. He's gone with the 
funeral procession.” 

“Funeral procession?" 

The guard nodded. ‘His girlfriend. The Jewess. She died three days ago, the day the fire started. It's supposed to 
be a secret, but everyone knows.” 

‘Berenice?’ Jonathan managed to say. ‘Berenice is dead?’ And he silently prayed; Please let it be Berenice. 

“Not her, She's gone home. It was the other one. Susannah, I think her name was.” 

Jonathan stared at him, and although he had already known it, a cold numbness began to spread outwards from 
his heart. 

*Rumour is,” the guard leaned forward, ‘that she didn't even die of the fever.’ 

The guard must have taken Jonathan's stupefied look for interest. 

“The doctors say.’ he continued in an exaggerated whisper, ‘that she was murdered. A poison that made it look as 
if she had the plague. What will they think of next?’ he said, shaking his head. "What will they think of next?’ 
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: “Tias is terrible,” whispered Flavia. “Why did we ever come to Rome?" 

They were back at Senator Cornix's house on the Caelian Hill. Flavia and Lupus and the senator's eldest son 
Aulus were sitting beside Nubia's bed, It was noon, and the sky above the courtyard outside was cold and grey. 

"We come to Rome because Jonathan sends a letter,’ said Nubia weakly, propped up on her cushions. She had 
lost weight and her golden eyes looked huge in her face. “He only wants his mother and father to be together.” 

‘But now his mother’s dead," said Flavia, ‘and his father is grief-stricken, and he’s gone . . . maybe even ...' She 
looked up at Aulus, her twelve-year old cousin, a thin, serious-looking boy with a long face and brown hair. "You 
said your father and Sisyphus have gone to check the names of the dead?’ 

"Yes." Aulus was slouched in his chair twiddling a brass stylus. “But Flavia,’ he glanced up at her, then quickly 
down. 

Yes?" 

‘Father says there are hundreds of bodies in the Campus Martius too badly burnt to be identified and that there 
may be thousands more whose bodies we'll never find because they were completely destroyed by the flames. Even 
if Jonathan is dead, we might never—' 

Lupus slammed a wax tablet onto the bedside table with such force that they all jumped. He glared at Flavia and 
Aulus for a moment with red-rimmed eyes, then shoved back his chair and went out of the room and across the 
courtyard towards the front of the house. 

Flavia picked up the wax tablet. It was hers, with her notes from their search for Jonathan. She read what Lupus 
had written at the bottom: 


HE'S NOT DEAD 
AND I'LL PROVE IT’ 


Flavia looked at Nubia. ‘I should go and help Lupus look for him,” she said, “If I go now I might be able to catch 
him. Aulus, will you stay here with Nubia?’ 

He nodded, ‘That’s about all I'm fit for.’ he said. ‘I think I'd pass out before I reached the bottom of the hill.’ 

Flavia was hurriedly pinning on her blue palla when Bulbus appeared in the bedroom doorway. 

‘Imperial messenger here, Miss Flavia. He says your presence is required on the Palatine Hill. You, Nubia. 
Lupus and Doctor Mordecai. The Emperor wants to see you all immediately. * 


‘Dear God, what have I done?’ 

Jonathan sat at the foot of the ruined Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus. He rested his head in his hands and 
stared down at marble steps scorched by the heat of the flames. Behind him lay the great shattered head of Jupiter. It 
had fallen from its wooden body and rolled out through the central doorway of the cella. Its nose had broken off and 
its painted eyes gazed impotently out over Rome. 

‘Dear God,’ Jonathan whispered. He dug his fingernails into his cheeks and pulled until it hurt. “This time it 


really is my fault. My fault that Agathus died horribly. My fault that all those people died in the fire. My fault that 
mother is dead. What have I done?’ 

Presently he saw his hands were wet with blood where he had scratched his cheeks. 

Somehow the sight of his own blood calmed him. He lifted his head and looked out over Rome, still 
smouldering in a thousand places. The dirty yellow sun had retreated behind a grey cloak of clouds, and it was cold 
now. It was a still day, with no wind, so the threads of smoke from smouldering fires and morning offerings rose 
straight up into the grey sky. 

Grey sky, grey buildings, grey smoke, everything grey except for the blood-red roofs. A cold, grey world which 
held no promise of hope. 

Jonathan stood and wiped his bloody hands on his tunic. 

He stared for a moment at the shattered head of Jupiter, twice as tall as he was but just as hopeless. 

Slowly he turned and walked towards the Tarpeian Rock. The rock from which they threw traitors. The rock 
from which Agathus had leapt. 

When Jonathan reached the edge he looked down. Below him the rocks were dirty, jagged and ugly. A black and 
tan raven was picking at something among them. 

Standing there on the cliff edge, Jonathan tried to pray, But no words came. If only he had prayed before, on the 
night of his father's birthday, instead of taking matters into his own hands. Instead of playing God. 

As he gazed down at the stomach-churning drop, he suddenly remembered the words Agathus had quoted: 

“The way to freedom is over a cliff.” 

Then the raven below him cawed its harsh cry: “Cras! Cras! Tomorrow! Tomorrow!’ 

And Jonathan remembered that for Prometheus there was no easy death, but an unending punishment in which 


each tomorrow brought new torment, 


The long-haired slave-boy named Bigtha led Flavia and Mordecai to a part of the Imperial Palace they had never 
seen before. Presently he scratched at gilded double doors. 

‘Come,’ said a voice and they stepped into the private quarters of the Emperor. 

Titus. wearing a white woollen tunic and leather slippers. stood warming his hands over a brazier. He looked up 
as they entered and Flavia thought his face looked tired, almost thin. 

“Doctor Mordecai, thank you for coming. Have you had any news of Jonathan?” 

“No.” Mordecai's shoulders slumped. ‘I thought perhaps you had." 

“No,” said Titus. “But I have alerted all my vigiles. We'll find him if he’s . . .' The Emperor did not finish his 
sentence. Instead, he heaved a deep sigh. 

‘There is some good news,” said Titus. “In the past day there has not been a single new instance of fever 
reported. It seems the gods have finally taken pity on us,’ He turned to Mordecai. ‘I'm so sorry 1 lost my temper 
with you last week,’ he said. ‘It’s my headaches. They're getting worse . . . I have decided to take the tonic you 
recommended.’ 

‘Good,’ said Mordecai bleakly. 

“And I’m sorry I drove Jonathan away. Afterwards, I... My own mother died when I was only a boy. I still 
remember the terrible ache and how I prayed to the gods. I vowed to give them anything if they would bring her 
back. How soon we forget what it’s like to be a child.’ He looked around, “Where are Lupus and Nubia?’ 

*Nubia’s recovering from the fever,” said Flavia, “and Lupus is out looking for Jonathan. But we left word at 
Senator Comix’s house, telling him where we are. In case he gets any news... .' 

‘I have something to tell you,’ said Titus. 

He went to the arched window and stared out through the iron stars which barred it. 


For a long moment he was silent. Then he spoke: *! dislike politics. 1 hate the games men play. the pretence, the 
lies. I prefer to say what I think, to charge straight ahead , , , I suppose it’s because I'm a soldier at heart, not a 
politician. But sometimes even honest soldiers need to lie.’ He turned back to them. 

‘Berenice is a passionate, proud and jealous woman. | have wounded her many times. but when I publicly told 
Susannah I loved her, I believe that was the worst. She has now left Rome — for good, I hope — but I believe she still 
has an agent somewhere in the palace. Such a proud woman will not forget such an insult. In the past I have not 
been able to look at a girl without finding she has been banished or branded. Imagine what Berenice would do to 
Susannah, to whom I professed undying love.’ 

"My wife is dead,” said Mordecai heavily, “What can Berenice do to her now?” 

‘Nothing,’ said Titus with a weary smile. ‘Nothing at all.' He turned and moved towards a door, rapped on it 
twice with his knuckles. then turned back to them. 

"That is why I had to kill her.” 
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Y il gasped Flavia. ‘You killed Jonathan's mother?’ 

‘In a manner of speaking,’ said Titus. 

The door behind him opened and a veiled woman moved into the room. The filmy veil was black, like her long 
stola. Flavia could vaguely see the smudges of eyes and mouth in the face behind, but nothing else. 

The woman raised her hands and pulled the veil away from her face. 

Flavia gasped. 

It was Jonathan’s mother. 

‘Susannah!’ Mordecai staggered, reached out, and gripped Flavia's shoulder to steady himself. “You're alive! 
But how can this be?" 

"At first we thought she had died,” said Titus. taking Susannah’s hand. "But my physician said she was merely in 
a deep trance, brought on by some draught.’ He turned to her. "You say Jonathan gave it to you?’ 

Susannah nodded. ‘I take it on day Jonathan disappears,’ she whispered. ‘To help me sleep,’ She looked very 
pale, but even more beautiful than ever, thought Flavia. 

‘It gave me an idea,’ said Titus. ‘If Berenice thought Susannah had died and no longer had a hold on me, then 
she would more readily obey me if I sent her away, My plan worked. Berenice was convinced. She meekly took the 
last of her possessions and left Rome the day the fire started. My agents say she is back in Brundisium where she 
will no doubt wait for the beginning of the sailing season, Meanwhile, Susannah should be safe from any acts of 
revenge as long as Berenice believes her to be dead." 

“And if someone discovers the truth?" said Mordecai, whose eyes had not left Susannah’s face. ‘In a palace of a 
hundred slaves and a thousand intrigues .. .” 

‘That is indeed a problem. If Susannah remains here. even in hiding, there is a very great risk of someone 
finding out. But that would not happen in Ostia, where no one knows of Susannah's existence.” 

Susannah and Mordecai both looked at Titus in surprise. 

“That's right,” he said, releasing Susannah's hands. ‘I ask you to leave Rome, my dear. You may either return to 
Ostia with your husband or I will send you to any part of the world you like, give you a new name, a new identity. 
The decision is yours,” 

Susannah looked at Titus with gratitude, bowed her head, then turned to Mordecai, whose eyes had never left her 
face. 

Flavia saw that Jonathan's father was trembling. Once in the forum she had seen a runaway slave standing 
before his master with the same expression on his face, knowing the man had the power of life or death. 

‘I will go home with my husband,” said Susannah softly. ‘If he will take me back.” 

Mordecai closed his eyes for a moment and lifted his face to the ceiling. Then he nodded at Susannah and held 
out his hand. She moved to take it, and they embraced. 

As Flavia watched them she felt a strange tightness rise up in her throat — a complex mixture of joy and sadness. 


Her vision blurred as tears filled her eyes. 
‘Oh, Jonathan!’ she whispered to herself. “Why aren't you here to see this?" 


Mordecai and Susannah were still holding hands and talking to one another in low tones when there came a soft 
scratching at the door. 

“Quickly, Susannah!” said Titus in a low, urgent voice. "Get back in the inner room. Nobody must know you are 
still alive." He waited until the door closed behind her, Then he said, "Come!" 

Lupus stepped into the room, his ash-smudged face streaked with tears. Ascletario the astrologer was close 
behind him. 

Lupus moved slowly towards them and opened his hands as if he were bringing an offering to some shrine. 

Mordecai took the scorched rings with a cry and Flavia felt a chill of recognition. Although they were blackened 
she saw that one had a gem inscribed with a boar. The other was set with a ruby. 

Flavia knew the rings belonged to Jonathan. 

‘Please to note .. .' said Ascletario, “there is a rumour that a boy set the fire at the Temple of Jupiter.’ 

*A boy?’ Flavia whispered. 

Ascletario nodded his narrow head. *A boy with dark curly hair and a bruised face. The priests saw him running 
away afterwards, as the fire took hold.” 

“Then he might still be alive?’ asked Mordecai in a voice hardly more than a whisper. 

Ascletario shook his head. 

Flavia swallowed hard; her throat felt too tight. 

Ascletario continued, ‘The priests on Snake Island . . . someone brought them a boy's body — not recognisable. 
And please to note .. . please to..." Tears began to run down Ascletario's thin cheeks. He covered his face with his 
hands and his thin shoulders shook. 

Lupus’s hand was trembling but he wrote with grim determination on his wax tablet. Then he held it up for them 


to see! 


THEY FOUND RINGS ON BODY. 
IT MUST BE JONATHAN. 


As an imperial scribe mounted the rostra in the forum, a crowd began to gather. Soon there were hundreds of faces 
gazing expectantly up at him. 

A greasy rain had doused any smouldering fires but the stench of scorched wood and burnt flesh still hung over 
the city. The paving stones of the forum were cold and slippery. 

“Going to tell us who set the fire?’ cried a bald butcher in a bloodstained apron. 

“Will we get compensation?’ shouted a woman with dyed yellow hair and a powdered white face. 

The scribe looked around impassively and waited. Presently, when the crowd grew silent, he unrolled the 
parchment and read in a voice trained to carry across a crowded battlefield: 

“Romans and Foreigners! Patricians and Equestrians! Plebs, Freedmen and Slaves! Hear this message of our first 
citizen Titus Flavius Vespasian. Our illustrious Caesar will hold funeral games for his father in one month, He will 
sponsor the most spectacular show ever known, a sacrifice of blood to appease the wrath of the gods. These games 
will last one hundred days and there will be gladiatorial fights on every one of those days," 

There was a scattered cheer from the crowd. Here was something to take their mind off their troubles: free 
games, lasting over three months. 


‘Our illustrious Caesar,’ the herald was saying. ‘therefore invites all those who would fight in the arena to 
register now. Volunteers will receive room, board and training in the new gladiator quarters. Most of you who 
volunteer will die. But it will be a noble death, spilling your blood to honour the divine Vespasian. And,” here he 
paused for effect, ‘those few who survive the games will receive a wooden sword to mark their freedom and a purse 
of gold to start a new life.” 

These last words won him a heartier cheer, 

‘I repeat,’ said the messenger. “Most of you will die. And once you enrol, you lose your identity. Present yourself 
to the scribe sitting at this table here below me and choose a name for yourself. Once you have told him your new 
name, you will immediately be taken to the new School of Gladiators. There you will undergo intensive training 
until the games, May the gods be with you, That is all.’ 

Already a queue had formed: muscular young men, laughing and boasting and pretending not to be scared. A 
good number of slaves followed them, some young, some old, two of them women. 

A boy joined the end of this group, He was husky, with a shaved head, scratched cheeks and a black eye. He 
wore sandals a size too big and a torn grey tunic. 

Presently he stood before the table. The scribe looked up at him and hesitated. “You're far too young to enlist." 
he said. ‘Freeborn males have to be at least twenty-five.’ 

The boy lifted the sleeve of his tunic to show them the brand on his left shoulder, 

The scribe exchanged a glance with the lanista, who stood beside him. 

‘The Emperor said amnesty for all slaves,’ said the lanista in Thracian, his mother tongue. “The law doesn’t 
apply to them.’ 

“And he's got the right build,’ replied the scribe, in the same dialect. 

‘He does indeed,” said the lanista with a laugh. “And it might amuse the crowds to see such a young one fight. 
Take his name." 

The scribe nodded and looked up at the boy. “Name?” he said in Latin. ‘Have you chosen your new name?" 

Jonathan nodded. 

‘Prometheus,’ he said. ‘Call me Prometheus.” 


FINIS 


| ARISTO'S SCROLL 





abaton (ab-at-on) 
holiest part of a sacred area: in the sanctuaries of Aesculapius it was set aside for sleep-cures and prophetic 
dreams 
Aeneas (uh-nee-uss) 
Trojan son of the goddess Venus who escaped from conquered Troy to have many adventures and finally settle 
near the future site of Rome 
Aeneid (uh-nee-id) 
Vigil's epic poem about Aeneas (see above) 
Aeschylus (ess-kill-us) 
Perhaps the most famous Greek tragedian: he flourished in the fifth century BC 
Aesculapius (eye-skew-lape-ee-uss) 
Greek Asklepios: son of Apollo and Coronis, he was the god of healing; his main cult centre was Epidauros in 
Greece and the snake was his special animal 
Alexandria (al-ex-and-ree-ah) 
port of Egypt and one of the greatest cities of the ancient world 
amphitheatre (am-fee-theatre) 
an oval-shaped stadium for watching gladiator shows, beast fights and executions. The Flavian amphitheatre in 
Rome (the “Colosseum’) is the most famous one 
amphora (am-for-uh) 
large clay storage jar for holding wine, oil or grain 
Apollodorus (uh-pol-uh-dor-uss) 
Greek author who wrote an account of the Greek myths 
Asclepiades (uh-skleep-ee-ah-dees) 
Greek doctor of the first century BC whose diet therapy made him popular 
atrium (eh-tree-um) 
the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and pool 
Av 
month of the Jewish year roughly corresponding with July/August; the First and Second Temples were destroyed 
on the ninth day of this month 
Baal (bati-all) 
a near Eastern storm-god despised by Jews, who worship only one God 
barbiton (har-bi-ton) 
a kind of Greek bass lyre, but there is no evidence for a “Syrian barbiton' 
Babylon (bab-ill-on) 


ancient city near the Euprates River near modern Baghdad; it became the power centre first of the Babylonians 
and later of the Persians 
Berenice (bare-uh-neece) 
a beautiful Jewish Queen, from the family of Herod, aged about 50 when this story takes place 
brazier (bray-zher) 
coal-filled metal bow! on legs used to heat a room (like an ancient radiator) 
Brundisium (brun-deez-ee-um) 
important Roman port on the heel of Italy; modern Brindisi 
Caelian (kai-lee-un) one of the seven hills of Rome, site of the Temple of Claudius and many homes 
caldarium (kall-dar-ee-um) 
hot room of the public baths with a hot plunge pool 
Capitoline (kap-it-oh-line) 
the Roman hill with the great Temple of Jupiter at its top; not as impressive today as it would have been in 
Flavia’s time 
carruca (ka-ru-ka) 
a four-wheeled travelling coach, often covered 
Catullus (ka-tull-us) 
Roman poet who lived about 140 years before this story takes place; famous for his passionate, witty and often 
rude poetry 
cautery (caw-ter-ee) 
the practice of burning living human flesh for medical purposes 
cella (sell-uh) 
inner room of a temple which usually housed a cult statue 
ceramic (sir-am-ik) 
clay which has been fired in a kiln, very hard and smooth 
Cerberus (sir-burr-uss) 
three-headed mythological hellhound who guards the gates of the Underworld 
Circus Maximus (sir-kuss max-i-muss) 
long race-course in the centre of Rome, at the western foot of the Palatine Hill 
Claudius (klaw-dee-uss) 
the fourth emperor of Rome; he ruled from AD 41 to AD 54 
colonnade (call-a-nade) 
a covered walkway lined with columns 
compluvium (com-ploo-vee-um) 
skylight in the atrium above the impluvium (rainwater pool) 
Corinth (kor-inth) 
Greek port town with a large Jewish population 
Cumae (cue-my) 
home of the Sybil near the Bay of Naples 
Dido (die-doe) 
Queen of Carthage in North Africa who loved Aeneas so much that she killed herself when he left her 
domina (dom-in-ah) 
a Latin word which means *mistress': a polite form of address for a woman 


Domitian (duh-mish-un) 
the Emperor Titus’s younger brother, 29 when this story takes place 
ephedron (eff-ed-ron) 
a plant mentioned by Pliny the Elder, still used today in the treatment of asthma 
Epidauros (ep-id-ow-ross) 
Greek site of the sanctuary of Asklepios, the healing god 
Erasistratus (air-rass-ist-rat-uss) 
Greek doctor of the third century BC who lived in Alexandria 
Esther (ess-tur) 
beautiful Jewish exile to Babylon who became queen and saved her people from extinction, according to the book 
of the Bible named after her 
Falernian (fal-air-nee-un) 
region in Campania widely believed to be the best for wine in Roman times 
Faunus (fawn-uss) 
mysterious woodland god who had a small sanctuary on the Tiber Island 
Flavia (flay-vee-a) 
a name, meaning ‘fair-haired’; Flavius is another form of this name 
forum (for-um) 
ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 
freedman (freed-man) 
a slave who has been granted freedom; his ex-master becomes his patron 
frigidarium (frig-id-ar-ee-um) 
the room of the public baths with the cold plunge pool 
garum (gar-um) 
popular sauce and seasoning made from fermented fish entrails 
Haman (hay-man) 
wicked man who wanted to wipe out the entire Jewish race according to the Biblical book of Esther 
Hebrew (hee-brew) 
holy language of the Old Testament, spoken by (religious) Jews in the first century 
Hesiod (heess-ee-odd) 
one of the most ancient Greek poets; he wrote poems about the creation of the world, the origin of the gods, and 
how to live 
Hippocrates (hip-pock-rat-eez) 
a famous Greek doctor who lived in the fifth century bc: often called ‘the father of medicine" 
hubris (hyoo-briss) 
Greek word for massive pride or arrogance, especially in defying the gods 
humours 
the theory of the “four humours’ was developed by the Greek doctor Hippocrates 
hydromel (/ri-dro-mel) 
honey-water, a drink often prescribed to those who were ill 
Ides (eyedz) 
thirteenth day of most months in the Roman calendar (including February); in March, May, July and October, the 
Ides occur on the fifteenth day of the month 


Josephus (jo-see-fuss) 
ewish commander who surrendered to Vespasian, became Titus’s freedman and wrote The Jewish War, an account 
of the Jewish revolt in seven volumes 
Judaea (jew-dee-uh) 
ancient province of the Roman Empire; modern Israel 
Juno (jew-no) 
queen of the Roman gods and wife of the god Jupiter 
Jupiter (jew-pit-er) 
king of the Roman gods; together with his wife Juno and daughter Minerva he forms the Capitoline triad, the 
three main deities of Rome 
Kalends (kal-ends) 
the Kalends mark the first day of the month in the Roman calendar 
kohl (kole) 
dark powder used to darken eyelids or outline eyes 
laconicum (luh-con-i-kum) 
the hottest room in the Roman baths; the small laconicum had dry heat 
lanista (la-niss-tuh) 
the man who trains gladiators to fight in the arena 
lararium (lar-ar-ee-um) 
household shrine, often a chest with a miniature temple on top, sometimes a niche 
Leto (/ee-toe} 
the divine mother of Apollo and Diana 
Lupercalia (loo-purr-kal-ya) 
a festival of purification and fertility on the Ides of February; two noble-born youths smeared with goat's blood 
would run half naked through Rome, striking people with bloody strips of the sacrificed goat to make them fertile 
Masada (m'-sod-uh) 
Judean fortress which held out against besieging Roman legions for many months: finally in AD 73 the Jewish 
defenders committed suicide rather than surrender 
memento mori (m’-men-to more-ee) 
Latin for ‘reminder of death’ or "remember you will die’ 
Messiah (mess-eve-uh) 
the Hebrew word for Christ; both words mean ‘anointed’ or *chosen' one 
Minerva (m'-nerve-ah) 
goddess of wisdom and daughter of Jupiter 
minotaur (mine-oh-torr) 
mythical creature with the body of a man and the head of a bull 
modus operandi (mo-duss op-er-an-dee) 
Latin for “way of operating’ or ‘method of doing something’ 
mulsum (mul-some) 
honey-sweetened wine most often drunk at the beginning of a meal 
Nero (near-oh) 
wicked Emperor; built the Golden House after the great fire of Rome in AD 64 
Niobe (ny-oh-bee) 


mother of seven sons and seven daughters who boasted she was better than Leto, who had only two; her story is a 
famous warning against hubris 
Oedipus (ed-ip-uss) 
a hero from Greek tragedy who unknowingly murdered his father and married his mother, then blinded himself 
when he discovered what he had done 
Ostia (oss-tee-uh) 
the port of ancient Rome and home town of Flavia and Jonathan ben Mordecai 
Ovid (aw-vid) 
famous Roman poet who lived about 70 years before this story 
Palatine (pal-uh-tine) 
one of the seven hills of Rome; the greenest and most pleasant; the site of successive imperial palaces (the word 
‘palace’ comes from *Palatine”) 
palla (pal-uh) 
a woman's cloak, could also be wrapped round the waist or worn over the head 
papyrus (puh-pie-russ) 
the cheapest writing material, made of pounded Egyptian reeds 
Parentalia (pair-en-tal-ya) 
A nine-day festival from 13 to 21 February in which the living remembered their dead ancestors, The first eight 
days were for private mourning and the last for public ceremonies. Temples usually closed during this festival 
pergola (purr-go-luh) 
an arbour or walkway made of plants trained to grow over trellis-work 
peristyle (perry-style} 
a columned walkway around an inner garden or courtyard 
Perseus (purr-syooss) 
mythological son of Jupiter and Danae, his task was to get Medusa’s head 
plebs 
the ordinary people, the lowest class of freeborn Romans 
Pliny (plin-ee) 
(the Elder) famous Roman author; died in the eruption of Vesuvius 
Pollux 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology 
porphyry (por-fur-ee) 
a type of marble imported from Egypt; red porphyry was a deep burgundy colour evenly sprinkled with pink or 
white flecks 
Purim (poor-im) 
Jewish festival celebrating Queen Esther's victory over the evil Haman 
quotidian fever (quote-id-ee-un) 
a fever that continues daily without abating 
rostra (ross-tra) 
the famous speakers’ platform in the Roman forum; it got its name from the prows (rostra) of conquered ships 
attached to it 
Sabbath (sab-uth) 
the Jewish day of rest, counted from Friday evening to Saturday evening 


Saepta (sigh-ptah) 

a colonnaded area north of the Capitoline Hill in the Campus Martius 
scroll (skrole) 

a papyrus or parchment “book”, unrolled from side to side as it was read. 
sesterces (sess-fur-sees) 

more than one sestertius, a brass coin. Four sesterces equal a denarius 
shalom (shah-/ome) 

the Hebrew word for “peace”; can also mean ‘hello’ or *goodbye’ 
signet ring (sig-net ring) 

ring with an image carved in it to be pressed into wax and used as a personal seal 
Stabia (sta-bee-uh) 

modern Castellammare di Stabia; a town south of Pompeii; also known as Stabiae 
stola (sfole-uh) 

a long tunic worn mostly by Roman matrons (married women) 
stylus (stile-us) 

a metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
Subura (sub-burr-uh) 

district of Rome near the Esquiline Hill known to be poor, noisy and dangerous 
tac! (tak) 

a shortened form of the Latin imperative “tace’ (“be quiet’) 

Tarpeian (tar-pay-un) 

a cliff on the Capitoline Hill; traitors were executed by being thrown off it 
Titus (fie-tuss) 

Titus Flavius Vespasianus — aged 40 — was Emperor of Rome in AD 80 
toga (foe-ga) 

a blanket-like outer garment, worn by freeborn men and boys, and by disreputable women 
Torah (ter-uh) 

Hebrew word meaning ‘law’ or ‘instruction’. It can refer to the first five books of the Bible or to the entire Old 

Testament 
triclinium (trick-/in-ee-um) 

ancient Roman dining room, usually with three couches to recline on 
tunic (few-nic) 

a piece of clothing like a big T-shirt; children often wore a long-sleeved one 
Vespasian (vess-pay-zhun) 

Roman Emperor who died eight months before this story begins: Titus's father 
Vesuvius (vuh-soo-vee-yus) the volcano near Naples which erupted on 24 August AD 79 
vigiles (vig-ill-aze) 

the policemen/firemen of ancient Rome; the word means ‘watchmen’ 

Virgil (ver-jill) 

a famous Latin poet who died about 60 years before this story takes place 
wax tablet 

a wax-covered rectangle of wood used for making notes 
Xerxes (zurk-sees) 


King of Persia in the fifth century BC; according to the Bible, the Jewish beauty Esther was one of his queens; 
later Xerxes fought the Greeks and was defeated 
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| THE LAST SCROL 


W. know from at least two Roman historians that there was a plague and fire in Rome in the winter months of AD 
80, during the reign of Titus. We don't know much about the plague. but we do know that the fire destroyed the 
temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus as well as the sacred buildings around it and the area to the northwest, below 
the Capitoline Hill. 

That much of this story is true. 

The rest is made up. There were no such people as Susannah, Agathus, Delilah, Bigtha. Biztha, Simeon, Rizpah 
or Senator Cornix, 

The Emperor Titus was a real person, of course, as was Josephus, the famous Jewish historian under his 
protection. The beautiful Jewish queen Berenice existed, too. She really was Titus’s lover but left Rome shortly after 
Titus became Emperor. Historians do not know what happened to her after that. There is no evidence that she came 
back to Rome in AD 80. 

However, there is a rumour that Berenice acquired certain holy objects from the great Temple of God in 
Jerusalem after it was destroyed in AD 70; the curtain of the Temple and perhaps the ark of the covenant, too. 

To this day nobody knows what happened to those objects. Or if they do know, they're not telling. 





| ROME IN AD80 | 
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` The en ae Sie i 


To Professor Kathleen Coleman 
and the boys of Prince Edward School, Harare 


This story takes place in Ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. 
If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll” at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. It will also tell you about some of the different types of gladiators that appear in this book. 
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The young gladiator stands on the hot sand and presses the blade of his dagger against his opponent's throat. The 
secutor is kneeling. His left arm hangs uselessly by his side, broken. His right arm is red, coated with blood from the 
three-pronged puncture of a trident. The net that brought him down still entangles his feet and behind the small 
holes of the helmet his eves roll on terror, 

This will be the retiarius 5 first kill. 

Severus the lanista stands nearby. He is watching carefully. 

“My men were performing for Nero once, ' he says, in a conversational tone. ‘One of them, a murmillo, couldnt 
cut his opponents throat, although the Emperor demanded it. It was his first kill and he couldn do it, Nero was so 
angry that he threw my men to the beasts. All of them. Thirty-two trained gladiators, including Pulcher, only one 
fight away from winning the wooden sword and his freedom. That,’ says Severus, ‘is why I always make sure my men 
can kill before I send them into the arena,’ 

The retiarius nods, takes a deep breath and shifis the dagger, but he still does not pull it across. From behind the 
helmet comes a muffled sound. The secutor is whimpering like a wounded animal. 

At this moment the retiarius remembers the first time he killed a living creature. The new bow and arrow had 
been a present for his eighth birthday. He had gone hunting with his father and had shot a young badger. But it 
hadn t died immediately. It had run in circles — bleeding on the ground in front of him, whimpering pathetically, The 
retiarius recalls the horror he felt at having caused a living creature such pain and how he wanted to cradle it in his 
hands and nurse it back to health. ‘Father, make it stop. Please make it stop.’ 

‘Crybaby!’ The slap had been enough to make his ears ring for hours. But from that day, his father let him tend 
the goats and never made him hunt again. 

Not many years later the Romans came. Some members of his family were killed. Others were sold as slaves. 

And he ended up here. 

“Being a gladiator is your best chance at freedom, ' Severus is saying. ‘Freedom with fame and riches. You're 
good. You could do it. But you cant be a gladiator unless you can kill.’ 

The retiarius looks down at the knife in his hand. All he has to do is pull it across the throbbing neck, One swift 
motion. 

‘Kill him! Kill him!’ chant his fellow-gladiators, some encouraging, some jeering. 

Severus speaks again and his voice is no longer calm. ‘For Jupiter 5 sake, just do it, man! I've left his helmet on. 
You don Y even have to look him in the face. If you dont kill him, then I swear I'll sell you to the first person who 
bids for you,’ 

But the secutor is still whimpering like a wounded animal. The young retiarius shakes his head and tosses his 
dagger away. His knees crack as he stands up. 

“Don t like killing things, ‘he says. "Hate blood.’ 

The man on his knees sobs with relief. 


‘You idiot! shouts Severus. ‘You're throwing away a glorious future! By all the gods, you're an utter blockhead!" 
‘Td rather be a blockhead than a killer, "says the retiarius slowly. 
And he walks out of the arena. 


Outside the town walls of Ostia, a dark-skinned girl named Nubia laid a wreath of spring wildflowers on the tomb of 
her friend Jonathan. 

It was not a proper tomb because there was no body. Jonathan had died in the terrible fire in Rome a month 
before and his body was buried in a mass grave with hundreds of others. 

Back home in Ostia, the port of Rome. Jonathan's father had paid a stonemason to inscribe Jonathan's name on 
the family tomb. But it was with other Jewish tombs on the Isola Sacra, almost three miles away. 

Nubia and her friends wanted Jonathan's memorial to be closer. 

That was why they had crept out one moonlit night to take a disused marble block from beside Ostia’s 
synagogue, The sun was rising by the time they eased the heavy stone off the borrowed handcart. 

Now — a week later — Nubia studied the inscription which Flavia had painted on the side of the cracked cube of 
marble: 


DM 
IONATANO B. MORDECAE 
FLAVIA ET NVBIA ET LVPVS 
AMICI AMICO BENE MERENTI 
POSVERVNT 

Although it was a bright March moming, Nubia shivered and pulled her lionskin cloak closer round her 
shoulders. She knew DM stood for dis manibus: ‘to the spirits of the underworld’, The rest meant: “To Jonathan, son 
of Mordecai. His friends Flavia, Nubia and Lupus set this up for him, their well-deserving friend.’ 

There was also a portrait on the tomb. painted by Lupus, who had disappeared shortly afterwards. It wasn't 
unusual for Lupus to go missing. What was unusual was that a week had passed and he still hadn't returned, 

Nubia pushed away her worries about Lupus and focused on the portrait of Jonathan. 

It showed a good-looking boy with a square face, olive skin and curly black hair. Lupus had dabbed a tiny dot of 
white paint on each of the dark eyes to make them really look alive. They really seemed to look straight back at 
Nubia. 

“It's time to say the eulogy.” said Flavia Gemina, and she unrolled a piece of papyrus. 

Nubia looked at her former mistress and waited. Flavia was almost eleven years old, with light brown hair and 
grey eyes. She was not beautiful. but her personality made people forget that. At her best, Flavia was brilliant, 
confident, and brave. At her worst she was bossy, impetuous and selfish. But she was also kind-hearted. She had 
bought Nubia to save her from a fate worse than death, then set her free within months. 

‘Jonathan ben Mordecai,’ Flavia began to read in her clear voice, “was our friend, He was funny and he liked 
honey. He had asthma and he knew ail the psalms by heart. He was good at hunting and very brave and once he 
saved me from a pack of wild dogs that had me trapped up a tree.’ Flavia gestured dramatically with her left arm. “It 
was that very oak at the edge of this grove.’ She looked at Nubia and the three dogs who sat panting quietly at their 
feet. ‘I thought it fitting that his tomb should lie within sight of that tree: one of his great heroic moments.” 

Nubia nodded solemnly and Flavia’s dog Scuto thumped his tail. 

‘On the one hand,” continued Flavia, returning to her scroll, “Jonathan was a realist. He saw the dark side of life 
and sometimes it depressed him. But on the other hand, he was very positive. When he discovered that his mother 
might not have died in the siege of Jerusalem, and that she might be a slave in the Imperial Palace, he bravely went 


to Rome to search for her. And he succeeded. He found her and he saved her. But he never saw the fruits of his 
bravery...” 

There was a pause and Nubia saw tears welling in her friend’s eyes. 

“You never saw what you dreamed of,’ Flavia whispered to the portrait on the marble block. “You never knew 
the joy of seeing your father and your mother reunited. And, oh Jonathan! You should have seen it when Miriam and 
your mother fell into each other's arms and they wept and laughed and wept again and went into the garden and 
talked for hours and hours. And it would all be so perfect if only you hadn't died . ..* Flavia's voice was caught by a 
sob. 

Presently she mastered her emotions. ‘Now.’ she intoned. “we have come to say goodbye to you, Jonathan. Your 
father and mother aren't here, because they don't know about this tomb. And Miriam has gone back home, And 
Lupus disappeared last week; we don't know why. But Nubia and I have come to say farewell.” 

"Also the dogs," said Nubia. 

“Also the dogs.” said Flavia, and added: ‘Nubia will go first.’ 

Nubia shook her head. ‘Tigris will go first. He has told me what to say...” 

Flavia’s grey eyes opened in surprise, but she only nodded. 

Nubia looked down at Tigris and put her hand lightly on his head, The big black puppy looked up at her, panting 
quietly, then looked back towards the little tomb. 

Presently Nubia spoke. 

“Where are you, master?" said Nubia quietly. “You told me to stay and to be good dog and I have tried. I am not 
chewing your father’s favourite boot any more. I am not stealing food from the kitchen any more. I am always doing 
latrine in the garden and not in the study now. So why do you not come?’ Nubia took a deep breath and continued. 
‘Every day I am sitting in the atrium waiting for you with my head on my paws. Whenever I hear someone coming 
down the street | am putting my ears up to listen very much. But I do not do barking because it is never your 
footsteps. You are not coming and I miss you. And I am always wondering: Do you not come home because I was a 
bad dog?’ 

‘Oh Tigris!" cried Flavia. She fell on her knees before the big puppy and threw her arms round his neck. “It 
wasn't your fault. Tigris! Jonathan loved you more than anything in the world. You're a good dog.’ 

Tigris gave a tentative wag of his tail, then whined and gazed at the tomb. 

Presently Flavia stood up and wiped her cheeks with her hand, "Your turn, now, Nubia,” she said at last. 

‘Dear Jonathan,’ said Nubia to the tomb, ‘it is me Nubia speaking to you. I hope you are happy in your paradise 
which you told me once is like the Land of Green. Thank you for being kind to me when I first came here to Ostia. 
Thank you for teaching me Latin by reading to me the Aeneid. Thank you for making me laugh. I will miss you 
every day of my life, Jonathon ben Mordecai. Farewell. She bowed her head for a moment and then nodded at 
Flavia. 

Flavia looked down at her sheet of papyrus. For a moment she stared at the words there. Then she rolled it up 
and slid it into the cord belt of her tunic, 

‘Jonathan,’ she whispered. ‘I can't believe you're really dead. 1 wish we had never gone to Rome. It was my 
fault. I wanted to solve the Emperor's mystery. The prophecy: “When a Prometheus opens a Pandora's box, Rome 
will be devastated . . .” 1 thought the prophecy was about the plague getting worse. I should have known it would be 
about a fire, because Prometheus brought fire down to mankind. And if I'd realised there was going to be a fire 
maybe you wouldn't have died in it. And maybe you bravely died trying to stop Prometheus but we'll never know 
because now you're gone and the last time 1 saw you we argued and I'm so, so sorry, It's my fault you're dead... 
I'm sorry Jonathan . , .' Flavia sank down before the tomb and laid her head on it. She was weeping. Nubia moved 


forward, crouched down and put an arm round her friend's shoulders. Her own cheeks were wet, too. All three dogs 
whined, and Scuto placed a comforting paw on Flavia's arm. 

Presently Nubia stood again and took her flute out from beneath her tunic. It always hung on a cord round her 
neck, close to her heart. As she began to play, the three dogs stopped whining and settled down, resting their chins 
on their paws. 

Each of the holes on Nubia’s flute represented a member of her family; the family she had lost the night the 
slave-traders came. 

There was no hole for Jonathan so she made the song his. It was a slow song, and sad. She played it softly with 
the deepest notes. In her mind she called it ‘Lament for Jonathan’. She played the dark green woods on a summer's 
day, and Jonathan hunting for something he had lost. The notes dripped like warm honey from her flute and, like 
Flavia, she wept. 

Suddenly Nipur barked and the spell was broken. Nubia turned and gasped. 

A dark-haired boy in a nutmeg-coloured tunic had emerged from the umbrella pines, He was jogging towards 
them, waving a wax tablet. 

‘Lupus!’ Nubia cried. ‘Where have you been?" 

Scuto and Nipur bounded towards the boy — barking and wagging — and then romped back around him, A 
moment later Lupus stood before them, breathing hard. 

Because Lupus had no tongue he relied heavily on his wax tablet. He was waving this triumphantly and it wasn't 
until Flavia caught his wrist and held it steady that Nubia was able to read the words etched in the wax: 


JONATHAN IS NOT DEAD, 
HE IS ALIVE! 


SCROLL II 





" Last‘ cried Flavia angrily. “If this is some kind of joke — 

Flavia felt Nubia's fingers dig into her arm and glanced at her friend. 

“He is not joking,” said Nubia. “Behold into his eyes.” 

Flavia looked back at Lupus. A look of wild hope burned in his eyes. 

‘Jonathan's alive?’ said Flavia. 

Lupus nodded. He was wearing one of Jonathan's old brown tunics. Its size and colour made him look small and 
pale. 

‘Are you sure?" 

The boy's sea-green eyes flickered and he looked away. Then he wrote on his tablet: 


ALMOST POSITIVE 
1 HEARD SOLDIERS TALKING 


“Where?” cried Flavia. ‘Have you been to Rome?’ 
Lupus pointed at the ground impatiently, as if to say: Here in Ostia. Then he continued writing, his bronze stylus 
making sticky noises as he urgently pushed it through the soft beeswax: 


THEY SAY A BOY WITH DARK CURLY HAIR 
STARTED THE FIRE IN ROME 

AND THAT HE IS HIDING 

ON POTSHERD MOUNTAIN 


“What is potsherd?" asked Nubia. 

*Potsherds are broken bits of clay pots and amphoras,” said Flavia, and frowned. ‘I've never heard of any 
Potsherd Mountain. Where is it, Lupus?" 

Lupus shrugged and wrote: 


SOMEWHERE IN ROME? 


‘So you don’t really know that Jonathan's alive.’ said Flavia carefully. ‘You've heard a rumour about a boy with 
dark, curly hair and you just hope it might be Jonathan, even though we saw the charred rings taken from his body.” 

Lupus hung his head and nodded. 

“Lupus,” said Nubia softly. “Where have you been? We have been most worried about you.' 

Lupus shrugged and looked away. 

‘Jonathan's father and mother put up a wooden plaque in the forum,’ said Flavia, ‘asking if anyone had seen a 
nine-year-old mute boy with dark hair and green eyes. That’s you. And they even paid a signwriter to paint a big 
notice on the outside of their house.’ 


Lupus stared at her. For a moment interest flickered in his eyes. Then he shrugged. 


THEY DON’T REALLY WANT ME he wrote 
I'M NOT THEIR SON 


“You are maybe not being their son,’ said Nubia fiercely, *but you are like brother to me and Flavia. Do not ever run 
away again without telling us where you go! That is overweening!’ 

Lupus and Flavia stared at Nubia in amazement. She had her hands on her hips and her golden eyes were 
blazing, 

Lupus nodded meekly and gave her a sheepish grin, Flavia laughed and Nubia hugged Lupus. He submitted for a 
brief moment, then squirmed away. 

“Come on,’ said Flavia, giving Lupus a quick pat on the back. “Let's go back home. You have to tell Jonathan's 
parents you're safe. You can move in with us, if you really think they don’t want you, but you must apologise to 
them. It's hard enough for them as it is, having lost their only son.” 

Lupus nodded. 

Flavia took a deep breath. “And let's forget this nonsense about Jonathan still being alive.’ she said. ‘He’s dead, 
and nothing will ever bring him back.” 


‘Lupus,’ said Jonathan's father in his accented voice. ‘I know that now Jonathan is... gone . . . you believe that 
there is nothing to keep you here. But you are wrong. From the first evening you shared bread and salt with us. you 
have been under the protection of this household. Also, you have become very dear to me. I want you to stay here.’ 

Lupus lifted his gaze and studied Doctor Mordecai ben Ezra. Jonathan's father was a tall man, with grey- 
streaked hair and a sharp nose. Although grief had etched new lines in his face, his dark eyes were warm. 

‘I want you to stay very much,’ repeated Mordecai, ‘and so does Jonathan's mother.’ 

Lupus glanced shyly at the beautiful woman sitting next to Mordecai on the striped divan. But Jonathan's mother 
was not looking at either of them, She was gazing sadly out through the wide study doorway, into the inner garden. 

Lupus felt an almost physical blow to his heart. She obviously didn’t care about him. 

Mordecai must have seen the expression on his face, because he said sharply, ‘Susannah.’ 

“Yes, my husband?’ She turned to Mordecai, 

‘Tell Lupus what we discussed. That we both want him to stay. To live here with us.” 

“Yes, of course,” said Susannah. She focused on Lupus and smiled at him. ‘We want you to stay.” 

She was very beautiful. and there was kindness in her gaze, but now Lupus was certain that she did not really 
want him. Anguish flooded his being. He didn't matter to her. It took all his self-control to stop sobbing out loud. 

Then the anger welled up in his chest. 

He didn’t need her. He had a mother. A mother who loved him, who really loved him. And as soon as the sailing 
season began he would take his ship — HIS ship. not anyone else’s — and he would sail back to his own mother and 
he would never, ever come back to this place. 

He lowered his head so that they would not see the emotion he knew must be visible in his eyes and he opened 
his wax tablet and began to write. 

His hand was trembling. They must not know how he felt or they would make him stay and pretend to convince 
him that they wanted him. And that would be unbearable. So in order to stop his hand shaking, he bit his lip hard. 


THANK YOU 


he wrote 


BUT I THINK I WILL 
STAY WITH FLAVIA 
FOR A WHILE 


He handed the tablet to Mordecai and tried to smile and stood and went into the inner garden and took the leash 
from its peg and jingled it to summon Tigris for his walk. Somehow he managed to open the back door with 
trembling hands and to follow Jonathan's dog out into the graveyard. 

And when he was finally deep in Diana's grove, Lupus opened his tongueless mouth and howled. 


Flavia couldn't sleep. 

She stared up at the slanting roof beams and the shadows between them, cast by the steady flame of a tiny 
bronze oil lamp on her bedside table, 

Lupus had come to them late in the afternoon, carrying his few belongings in Jonathan's old leather satchel. 
They had welcomed him with his favourite dinner of oysters and hardboiled quails’ eggs, and later they had made up 
a bed for him in Aristo’s room. 

Flavia was worried about Lupus, but the main thing keeping her from sleep was the rumour he had passed on 
earlier that day. The rumour that a boy with dark, curly hair had started the fire in Rome. And that he was still alive, 

She had heard the rumour about the curly-haired boy before. Last month. From the Emperor's astrologer. It was 
ridiculous that Jonathan could have started the fire, but was there any chance at all that he could still be alive? She 
rolled onto her nght side and considered the possibilities. 

They had not seen his actual body, but they had seen his rings, taken from a badly charred corpse. But what if 
the rings had not come from Jonathan's body? What if he had given all his rings to someone else? Perhaps to get 
money to buy food? Or for the fare home to Ostia? And then that person had died in the fire? 

But no. The man who had given Lupus the rings — a priest from the sanctuary — had said they were taken from a 
boy's body. It was very unlikely that a boy would have enough money to pay for the rings. An adult, yes. But not a 
boy of eleven or twelve. 

Flavia rolled onto her left side and wormed her feet under Scuto's warm body. 

And yet... 

They had neyer actually seen the body. 

And what if the priest had been lying? What if Jonathan was still alive in Rome, hiding for some reason? Or 
being kept as a prisoner? 

No. no, no. It was ridiculous. 

There was no way Jonathan could still be alive. It was just wishful thinking. 

Flavia turned to lie on her back again. 

‘Nubia?’ she said very softly. * Are you awake?’ 

*Yes.’ The reply was instant. 

‘I know you hate Rome, but if I go back — to try to find Jonathan — will you come with me?” 

“Yes,” said Nubia. ‘I will go.’ 


SCROLL III 





A. Caecilius Cornix to M. Flavius Geminus. 

Greetings. I know that I have never corresponded with you before and therefore take this opportunity to 
apologise. I'm afraid my wife has borne a grudge against vou for too long. I have not asked why; women are fickle 
creatures. I do know for a fact that your daughter did me a great service last month when she came to stay with us. 
My family — and indeed I myself — were at the Gates of Tartarus when she arrived with several friends, including a 
certain doctor Mordicus who put us all back on our feet. 

While your daughter was staying with us, 1 promised te invite her back for the inaugural games of the new 
amphitheatre, which people here in Rome call the eighth wonder of the world. As you know, our illustrious Emperor 
Titus has decreed a holiday and will open the amphitheatre with one hundred days of spectacles, including 
gladiatorial contests and beast fights. 

I wauld like to invite Flavia and her friends to stay here at our Rome townhouse for the opening days of this 
historic occasion. 

You are invited, too, of course, though I believe my niece said you were very busy preparing for the sailing 
season and might be unable to attend. My family and I will be going to Tuscany after the first day of the games; the 
thought of Rome on holiday for three months is a grim prospect to me. But I shall leave some slaves, including a 
cook. Your daughter and her friends are most welcome to make use of them and of my house. I look forward to your 
reply and hope this invitation will go some way in repairing the rift between our families. Your acceptance will 
assure me that our families are once more on cordial terms. Goodbye. 

Thank you Sisyphus, thought Flavia, looking up from the letter. I'm glad you're our friend as well as Uncle 
Comix’s secretary. To her father she said. ‘May we go, pater? Please?’ 

Marcus Flavius Geminus sat back in his leather armchair and smiled. He looked thin and tired, and although he 
was quite old — he would be thirty-two in May — Flavia still thought him handsome. 

‘I'm not sure," he said, running a hand through his light brown hair. “The plague might flare up again. Or there 
might be another fire, Or you might find another mystery and nearly get yourself killed!” 

“But pater, it's an historic event! One 1 can tell my grandchildren about,’ she added pointedly. She knew her 
father longed for descendants. 

‘I suppose you could miss a week of lessons." he said slowly. “That would free up Aristo to help me prepare the 
ship for next month.’ He narrowed his eyes thoughtfully at her, 

Flavia sat up straight on her stool, waiting attentively for his answer. 

“Very well," he said at last, and tried not to smile as she squealed with delight. He held up his hand to ward off 
her embrace for a moment. “But you must take Caudex with you as a bodyguard, and you must promise not to get 
yourself killed.’ 


Two days later, Flavia Gemina and her friends took an early morning carruca from Ostia to Rome. It was an hour 
before noon when they arrived at Senator Cornix’s Roman townhouse. 


Flavia stepped out of the morning sunshine into the shade of a columned porch. ‘Dear Castor and Pollux,” she 
prayed, “thank you for bringing us safely here." She glanced over her shoulder at Nubia, Lupus, Tigris and the big 
door-slave Caudex, still standing in the sunlight. She hadn't told her bodyguard the real reason for the visit so as she 
turned back to the door she murmured under her breath, ‘Please help us find Jonathan if he is still alive.” 

As she banged the bronze knocker she added, almost as an afterthought, “And please, god of Jonathan, will you 
help us, too?’ 


*Miss Flavia,” said the dark-eyed Greek with a grin, *I can't tell you how glad I am to see you! Rome has been so 
dull since you left. And you said in your letter there might be another mystery for us to solve?” 

‘Of course!’ Flavia stepped into the atrium and hugged her uncle’s secretary. ‘It’s so good to see you, Sisyphus! 
Thanks for getting us invited here.’ 

‘Shhh! The master thinks it was his idea!’ Sisyphus peered over Flavia’s shoulder: ‘Hello Nubia, Lupus, Caudex! 
Come in,’ Then he stiffened. ‘Flavia!’ he hissed, “what's that dog doing here? You know Senator Cornix detests 
dogs.” 

“Tigris is very well-behaved,” said Flavia. “He never even barks these days.’ She lowered her voice. “Sisyphus, 
there's a chance Jonathan might still be alive, and living here in Rome.” 

The Greek’s dark eyes grew wide. “That's your mystery?” 

“Yes,” whispered Flavia, ‘and if Jonathan is alive, we need Tigris to find his scent.’ 

‘Flavia!’ A little girl had run into the atrium. She squealed with delight and threw her arms round Flavia’s knees. 

‘Rhoda! Flavia laughed and hugged her cousin, Rhoda was four years old and since her two younger sisters had 
died the previous month, she was once more the baby of the family. 

“Nubia!” cried Rhoda, pushing between Flavia and Sisyphus and running out into the porch. Then she stopped 
still. ‘A doggy!” breathed Rhoda reverently. ‘Oh Sisyphus, look: a doggy!” 

‘Come on, then!’ Sisyphus grinned and rolled his eyes. "Let's get you and the mutt installed before Lady Cynthia 
returns from her friend's house.” 


“Thank you, Aunt Cynthia and Uncle Aulus,’ said Flavia. “Thank you for inviting us to stay with you so that we can 
see the games." 

It was almost midday and they were sitting at a table in a sunny inner courtyard. 

*] just wish we could remain here with you . . .' Cynthia — an attractive dark-haired woman in her early thirties — 
glanced up from her wax tablet and gave her husband a pointed look. At the other end of the table Senator Aulus 
kept his eyes on the scroll he was reading. 

Cynthia sighed. “Don’t strangle Flavia. dear,” she said mildly to her youngest child. Rhoda was sitting on 
Flavia's lap with her arms wrapped round her neck. 

The senator sighed, too, as he rolled up his scroll. “Imagine!” He looked up at them. “One hundred days of 
spectacles. No Senate or state business for over three months! The Emperor is — He stopped and although he was in 
his own home he lowered his voice, ‘Titus has been most irresponsible. Ten days, yes. Even thirty. But one hundred? 
It’s too much!” 

“But don't you want to see the games?” asked Flavia. "You're a senator. You can go every day.’ 

‘The great philosopher Seneca said: “Don’t attend the games. Either you'll be corrupted by the masses or — if 
you remain aloof — be hated by them.” We men of noble character despise such spectacles, They are for the plebs. 
The common people.’ He heaved another deep sigh. “But it is the common people who keep Rome running. And if 
they all go to the games, this city will grind to a halt.’ 

“But a million people live here in Rome.’ said Flavia’s aunt, ‘and the new amphitheatre only seats fifty thousand 


people. Surely they won't all — 

Her husband interrupted her. ‘Don’t forget about the events at the Stagnum.' he said. ‘If the plebs aren't at the 
new arena they'll all be over there. They'll devour meat from the sacrifices and collect their free grain and watch 
their mock sea battles and gladiator combats. And in the end they'll forget that the first months of Titus’s reign were 
marked by a volcano, a plague and a fire. It will be a holiday for them. But for us patricians it is so tedious.” 

*But you'll attend the opening day, won't you? asked Flavia, her arms still around Rhoda, 

“We really have no choice.’ Senator Comix sighed deeply. "These are the first games to be sponsored by our new 
emperor. Titus will be showing Rome his capabilities, character and political agenda through these spectacles,’ 

‘I am not understanding him,’ whispered Nubia. 

Flavia shifted Rhoda on her lap and leaned towards Nubia. ‘He said the games are a big “I'm-the-new emperor” 
party. If we don't go, we'll hurt Titus's feelings.” 

‘Oh. 

In the distance Flavia heard the noon gongs announcing the opening of the public baths. 

“Excuse me, my dear,” said the senator to his wife. He rose to his feet and adjusted his toga. *1 promised Gnaeus 
that I'd meet him at the baths, Dinner as usual?" 

“Yes, dear.” 

‘Sisyphus, I need you to come and take dictation on the way.’ The senator strode off towards the front of the 
house. Sisyphus gave Flavia a mock sigh and hurried after him. 

*I want to go to the games, too,” said Rhoda. ‘I want to go to the games with Flavia and Nubia and Lupus and the 
doggy.” 

Flavia kissed the top of Rhoda's head. The little girl had light brown hair, the same colour as her own. ‘Aunt 
Cynthia, have you ever heard of something called Potsherd Mountain?” 

‘I have,” said a boy, coming into the bright courtyard. 

‘Hello, Aulus!” said Flavia. “How are you?’ 

He shrugged, ‘Hello, everybody." 

“Hello, Aulus,’ said Nubia, and Lupus waved, 

“Are your lessons finished for the day, dear?’ asked Cynthia. 

‘Obviously.’ Aulus slumped onto the bench next to Lupus and reached under the table to give Tigris a scratch 
behind the ear. ‘Potsherd Mountain,’ he said to Flavia, “is a hill made of broken pots and amphoras. It’s over beyond 
the Aventine, outside the city walls between the river and the pyramid.” 

‘I didn't know that,’ said Cynthia, putting down her stylus. “How did you know that, dear?’ 

Aulus shrugged. ‘Everybody knows it,” he said, and looked at Flavia. "Would you like to see it?’ 

“We want to see it! We want to see it!’ cried two boys, running into the courtyard. Quintus and Sextus were five- 
year-old twins with dark hair and bright eyes. 

‘No. You two can’t come,’ said Aulus with a yawn. “And neither can you, Hyacinth.’ This last was addressed to a 
girl of about nine who had stopped by one of the columns which flanked the entry to the courtyard. 

“Hello, Hyacinth!’ called Flavia. ‘Hello, Quintus and Sextus.” 

“It’s not fair, mater!” cried the twins. "We want to go, too.” 

‘I want to go, too!’ said Rhoda from Flavia's lap. 

“Well, you can’t,” said Aulus, “You have to be nine or older to come.’ 

“Lupus isn't nine,” said Hyacinth from her column, 

‘Actually he is,” said Flavia. ‘He turned nine last month.’ 

‘I'm going to be nine in May,’ said Hyacinth, lifting her chin. 


“Well, that’s just too late!’ Aulus smirked at her. 


“Who died and made you emperor?’ said Hyacinth. ‘Mater, may I go with them?" 
“You don't even know where we're going!" 
*Potsherd Mountain! Potsherd Mountain!’ chanted the twins. “We want to go! We want to go!’ 


"Mama!" squealed Rhoda, bouncing up and down on Flavia's lap. *1 want to go, too. Can I be nine?" 
Nubia burst into tears. 


SCROLL IV 





"An you feeling better now?’ asked Flavia, putting her arm around Nubia. 

Nubia nodded. 

She and Flavia were walking down a steep hill behind Caudex, Aulus, and Lupus. Tigris led the way, stretching 
the lead in Lupus’s hand taut. 

Nubia remembered the first time she had seen this street, which Aulus called the Clivus Scauri. She had been 
riding with Flavia in a litter on a hot summer's evening. Now it was cloudy and grey with a strange wind from the 
south, The wind moaned through the columned porches on either side and rustled the dark tops of the umbrella pines 
high above. Nubia shivered. 

"Are you cold?’ asked Flavia. 

‘No. My lionskin cloak is keeping me warm.’ 

‘Then what's wrong? Why were you crying earlier?’ 

Nubia tried to find the words. *I miss my family.’ she said at last. 

Flavia nodded. ‘I forget sometimes how hard it must be for you. Maybe it was a bad idea: us coming to stay with 
my cousins." 

‘No,’ said Nubia. “Your cousins please me: the twins and the little girl Rhoda and the mother like a tall palm tree 
who sways if the wind beats it but is never broken . , . My mother was like that.’ 

‘Oh, Nubia. They remind you of your family. That's why you cried.” 

Nubia nodded and tried to swallow the tightness in her throat. 

As they reached the foot of the Caelian Hill, Aulus tumed left. Although wheeled traffic was not allowed into 
Rome during the day, some people were boldly driving donkey carts laden with supplies. Tigris strained at his lead 
with his nose down and Nubia noticed his tail wag now and again. They skirted the southern end of the great Circus 
Maximus and moved through a crowded shopping district full of people hurrying to buy oil. wine, dried beans and 
wheat on the last day before the games. 

Presently they came into a square so full of people that at first Nubia did not recognize it. But then she saw the 
three white arches of the Trigemina Gate rising above the crowds. Through those arches lay the road back to Ostia. 

She felt the crowd pushing her strongly from behind and tried to ignore the wave of panic rising up in her. She 
was used to the empty space of the desert, not crowds of smelly, noisy people, Someone’s elbow dug into her ribs 
and a fat man trod on her toe with his hobnailed boots. 

‘Coming through!’ announced a slave in a high nasal voice and the pole of a sedan chair caught Nubia a glancing 
blow on her cheekbone. 

“Watch where you're going!" Flavia shouted angrily and Nubia felt her friend’s grip, 

“Over here, Nubia,” said Flavia, ‘It’s safest in Caudex's wake.’ 

Nubia and Flavia stayed close behind Caudex. He was a big man and the crowds parted before him as they 
began to move again. 


Finally they passed through the gate. 

‘Behold the pyramid,’ said Nubia wistfully, recognizing a landmark on the road back to Ostia. But they did not 
take the left-hand road, which led to Ostia, and they did not take the right-hand road, which skirted a green hill. 
Instead, Aulus led them along the middle way. And now Nubia saw what she had never seen before. 

Rome had expanded beyond the city walls. Behind the tomb-lined roads were the workshops of potters and 
blacksmiths. One shop made carts and carriages and another displayed gates and tables of wrought iron. 

“Behold the tall brick buildings ahead,’ said Nubia, ‘like at Ostia.’ 

“Warehouses,” said Flavia. “The river must be over there.” 

As they moved towards the warehouses, Nubia saw more and more shops had furnaces which blanketed the area 
with their smoke, 

Tigris sneezed, then lifted his nose to test the air. 

‘There it is,” said Aulus Junior, nodding towards a low hill between some two-storey workshops and the 
warehouses beyond, *Potsherd Mountain.’ 

“That is being Potsherd Mountain?" asked Nubia. She had imagined a towering red cone made of broken pottery 
so sharp that Jonathan's knees and hands would be bloody from trying to scramble over it. “It is not a mountain,” she 
said to Aulus, ‘it is just a hill.’ 

Lupus grunted his agreement. 

“And 1 didn't think it would have grass growing on it,” added Flavia. 

“Well, I wasn't the one who named it,” said Aulus. “And it only takes a season for grass to start growing.’ 

‘Look how they've arranged the pieces neatly into layers,” said Flavia. *I suppose they'd have landslides if they 
didn’t.” 

‘Behold!’ cried Nubia. “There's a person up there!" 

“Stop saying “Behold!”.* snapped Aulus. ‘Nobody says that.’ 

‘It’s poetic,” said Flavia. “We like it when Nubia says “Behold!” 

“But it sounds stupid,’ said Aulus. “And she looks stupid in that lionskin.” 

“What should I say?’ asked Nubia in a smail voice. 

“Just say “look” like any normal person, Uh-oh. Beggars.” 

Three men in tattered clothes had appeared and were making for them with hands outstretched. ‘Coppers for the 
poor,’ one of them pleaded in a quavering voice. 

*Shards for sale,’ said another. and Nubia stared in horror: someone had cut off his nose. 

Caudex stepped forward to drive the beggars away. but Flavia put a restraining hand on his muscular forearm. 
Then Nubia saw her reach under her cloak and fish in her coin purse. 

‘Don't give them anything!’ hissed Aulus. "You'll just encourage them.” 

Flavia ignored him. She held up a small silver coin for the beggars to see. 

"TU give this denarius,’ she announced in a clear voice, ‘to anyone with information about a boy with dark curly 
hair who lives on that hill.” 

The beggars stared at her, then glanced at one another, 

‘They say,’ continued Flavia, “that he was the one who started the fire last month,’ 

As one, the beggars turned and fled. 


‘Are you stupid?” said Aulus to Flavia. *I thought you just wanted to see Potsherd Mountain, not get us all arrested. 
Why did you mention the fire? Are you a complete blockhead?" 

Flavia stared at him. Beside her. Caudex stiffened, 

Aulus rolled his eyes. ‘Listen: if they suspect you had anything to do with the fire they'll cart you off to the 


prison, You know what they do to arsonists, don't you?’ He spoke slowly, as if addressing an idiot. 

Flavia shook her head. 

‘They throw them to the beasts.” 

Flavia felt a tug at her tunic. She looked away from Aulus's angry face. “What is it, Lupus?’ 

Lupus pointed to a narrow alley between two workshops. It was full of rubbish. 

“What?” repeated Flavia, looking back down at him, 

“Beho — look!" said Nubia. “There is someone there.” 

Then Flavia saw it. The gleam of eyes in a grubby, feral face. It was a boy in a striped skullcap, crouching in the 
alley and watching them. As their eyes met, the urchin beckoned her with a finger. 

Flavia glanced at the others. ‘Wait here with Caudex,' she commanded. 

Aulus snorted. “Who died and made you emperor?" he asked. 

“Wait here,’ she repeated coldly, narrowing her eyes. 

Aulus glared back at her but she ignored him and picked her way through the rubbish in the alley. For a moment 
she thought the beggar had gone. Then a small hand gripped her wrist and pulled her down out of sight, behind some 
planks of rotten wood and a broken cartwheel. 

‘I heard what you asked those men,” whispered the urchin. Flavia could see now that it was not a boy, but a girl 
who had pushed her hair up into her skullcap. *A boy has been living on Potsherd Mountain,’ said the girl. ‘Since the 
fire." 

Flavia's eyes grew wide. *A boy with dark curly hair? About eleven years old.” 

The beggar-girl nodded. 

‘Is his name Jonathan?’ Flavia's heart was pounding. 

The girl shrugged. ‘It may have been. They call him Hilarus, because he’s funny.’ 

“Which part of Potsherd Mountain does he live on?" 

The girl held out her hand. 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia, and placed a silver denarius in the grubby palm. “Now tell me: where is he?’ 

*He's not here any more, He's at the new amphitheatre. Some soldiers arrested him yesterday morning.’ The girl 
showed sharp little teeth in a smile and then giggled. ‘They're going to throw him to the beasts,’ 


SCROLL V 





i So now you're dragging us along to the new amphitheatre?’ said Aulus. "What is this? A tour of Rome?’ 

Flavia ignored him. ‘I wonder,” she mused, “where they keep the prisoners?’ 

“Prisoners?” said Aulus. "Why do you want to know about the prisoners? And what was all that about a boy with 
dark curly hair?’ 

Flavia hesitated, She didn't want to tell Aulus the real reason for their quest. 

“We're just trying to find out who started the fire last month,” she said, 

“You're what? 

“We're detectives,’ said Flavia. “We solve mysteries.” 

“That's stupid.’ said Aulus. 

They had just passed the Circus Maximus and were walking with the green Palatine Hill on their left and the 
brick-red aqueduct straight ahead. Flavia put her hands on her hips and tumed to face Aulus. Caudex, Lupus and 
Nubia stopped, too. Tigris investigated the base of an umbrella pine. 

‘Our stupid detective work saved the Emperor's life last year,” Flavia said to Aulus. “And he asked us to solve a 
mystery for him last month." 

‘But you didn't solve the mystery, did you? You never found out who Pygmalion was.’ 

‘Prometheus,’ said Flavia, ‘we were trying to find a Prometheus. And we still are,’ she lied. 

Aulus snorted. 

‘If you think our investigation is stupid,’ said Flavia coldly. ‘why don't you just go home?” 

‘I think I will!’ he said between clenched teeth. ‘I need to pack my things. Because we're leaving the day after 
tomorrow and that's good. It means I won't have to see you again.’ 

“That's fine with me.’ 

‘Fine with me, too!’ Aulus Junior turned and stalked off towards the Caelian Hill, 


Nubia gazed in wonder at the huge amphitheatre before her. 

It was immensely tall, with four storeys. The three lower levels were pierced with rows of arched niches framed 
by half columns. Each niche held a statue or group of statues and each statue was painted, so that it really looked as 
if a hundred colourful gods and heroes stood in the massive structure and gazed out over Rome. 

‘Look, Nubia,’ said Flavia beside her. “There are some of the types of columns that Aristo was teaching us about: 
Tuscan, Ionic and Corinthian at the very top,’ 

Nubia nodded and tipped her head back. 

The plain top storey of the colossal monument was covered with scaffolding and she saw slaves moving about 
up there, She wasn't sure what they were doing but she heard the sound of hammering drifting down, On the ground 
were more slaves. Some carried twig brooms or clay pots of paint, some drove carts which arrived full of pale 
yellow sand and went away empty. Others knotted ropes to marble posts, Nubia's head went back again as she 
followed the lines up to the very top of the monumental building. 


lt was impossibly high and vast. Did mere humans really build it? Was Jonathan really alive in there 
somewhere? 

Nubia closed her eyes for a moment and reached out with her intuition, trying to see if she could feel his 
presence. 

Nothing. 

So she focused on her other senses. She could smell animals. She could hear an elephant's echoing trumpet from 
within. And she could feel warm drops falling on her face and arms, 

Nubia opened her eyes. And cried out in horror. 

It was raining blood. 


‘Nubia! What's wrong!’ cried Flavia Gemina. 

Nubia pointed to the reddish brown drops spattering onto her lionskin cloak. ‘It is raming with blood!" she cried. 
‘Blood!’ 

Flavia laughed. ‘It's not blood. It's only rain.’ 

*But it is even warm like blood!’ Nubia made the sign against evil. 

‘No, no, Nubia! It’s only dust in the rain. Sometimes when the wind is from the south it brings red dust. Pater 
says it’s from a great desert across the sea. When it rains, the dust fills the raindrops and it looks like blood.’ She 
rubbed one of the marks on Nubia's cloak. ‘See? That will come out easily.’ 

‘It will?’ asked Nubia in a small voice. 

Flavia nodded. ‘Come on, everyone. Let's wait under that tree. This rain doesn't look as if it will last.” She 
looked up at the grey sky. “Now that Aulus is gone we can concentrate on finding — Caudex, do you have any idea 
where they would keep the people they intend to throw to the beasts?" 

The big bodyguard stared at her stupidly. 

Flavia sighed, “Caudex,’ she said. “There’s a chance — a very small chance — that Jonathan might be alive.’ 

Caudex's small brown eyes widened. ‘But you said . . -` he trailed off in confusion. 

‘I know we said he died in the fire last month and yes — we saw his charred rings. But we never actually saw his 
body. And there have been rumours that a boy with dark curly hair started the fire and that he was hiding on 
Potsherd Mountain. But that beggar-girl 1 was talking to just now said they've taken him to the amphitheatre to 
throw to the beasts. Caudex, if it's Jonathan we've got to save him, Do you understand?" 

Caudex nodded. His big, square jaw was set. 

*Caudex, you used to be a gladiator, didn't you?’ 

He shrugged. ‘Never fought,” he mumbled. 

“But you trained, didn't you?’ 

He nodded. 

‘Then tell us. Where would they keep the gladiators before they fight the animals?’ 

“Gladiators don't fight animals,’ said Caudex slowly. ‘Gladiators fight other gladiators, Beast-fighters fight 
beasts. And criminals,’ he stopped to think, ‘especially the people who set fires — 

“Arsonists,” said Flavia. 

Caudex nodded. ‘They throw them to the lions.’ 


“We've got to work fast,’ said Flavia to her friends. ‘In four hours it will be dark and tomorrow the games begin. 1 
suggest we split up and try to get any information we can. Lupus, you can go almost anywhere without people 
noticing you. See if you can find where the prisoners are held. Nubia, why don’t you find out where the beasts are 
kept and ask there? Caudex, you trained as a gladiator, so maybe you can pretend to be a gladiator who's lost his 


way. We'll meet at sunset, over there by the meta sudans.’ Flavia pointed to a large, wet black marble cone, 

They all nodded and then Lupus pointed at Flavia and raised his eyebrows as if to say: What will you do? 

‘I'm going to spy on that man with the ponytail over there. He seems to be ordering all those slaves around so he 
must be in charge. He'll know where the convicted criminals are kept. I'll take Tigris with me." She looked at each 
one of them. "Remember: the trick is to act like you belong. I know it's scary, but if the curly-haired boy really is 
Jonathan then this may be our last chance to save him.’ 

Lupus had been writing something. Now he tugged Flavia's palla and held up his wax tablet almost 
apologetically. 


WHAT DO WE DO 
IF WE FIND HIM? 


Flavia stared at the tablet, and then at her friends. They were all gazing at her, waiting for her to tell them what to 
do. Even Tigris had fixed his liquid brown eyes on Flavia's face and was panting hopefully. She forced herself to 
smile. “I’m not sure what we'll do if we find him,’ she admitted, *but I promise you this: I'll think of something!" 
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I: had been a long time since Nubia had smelled camel dung. 

The scent grew stronger as she moved towards the south side of the huge amphitheatre. and it brought memories 
rushing back. 

One memory was particularly vivid. 

The year before, Nubia's family had been travelling in the spring caravan to the Blue Oasis where the annual 
spice market was held. She and her elder brother Tahargo had been sharing a ride on Nubia's camel. Siwa was 
named after the famous oasis of date palms, because — like Nubia — he adored dates. 

‘Siwa!’ she would call, and toss a date from where she sat on his high back. The camel would turn his big head 
and catch the date neatly in his mouth. A moment later he would spit out the stone. 

Nubia proudly showed Tahargo this trick. He had been so impressed that he grabbed Nubia’s bag of dates. 

‘No!’ cried Nubia and tried to retrieve her dates. But Tahargo held the bag up high, out of her reach. 

‘Siwa!’ he cried, and tossed a date to the camel's right. 

Siwa lurched right to catch the flying date. Nubia yelped as she almost fell off the camel's lofty hump. 

‘Siwa!’ cried Tahargo and threw a date to the left. 

The camel veered left and with a squeal Nubia clutched at her brother to stop herself falling off. The dunes were 
soft but they were a long way down. 

‘Siwa!’ laughed Tahargo. 

‘Stop. Taharqo!’ But Nubia was laughing, too. 

‘Siwa! 

Left. 

‘Siwa!’ 

Right. 

Tahargo was laughing so hard now that his throws were wild and the camel’s movement even more violent. 

‘Siwal!' 

The camel had to make such a violent Junge to catch the tasty morsel that he almost lost his balance. He righted 
himself at the last moment, but Nubia and Tahargo tumbled off his back and landed on the soft dunes. 

Right in a pile of camel dung. 

They had still been laughing as Siwa happily devoured the scattered dates around them. 

But the whole caravan had been forced to halt and as punishment, Nubia’s father refused them permission to 
change their clothes. They arrived at the Blue Oasis three hours later smelling of camel dung. 

Nubia’s smile grew broader. 

Tahargo had been furious. A girl he liked had taken one sniff and run giggling back to her friends, 

Their father had laughed and said the test of true love was the *camel-dung test’. And Nubia's mother had replied 
with a solemn face, “Yes, my husband. And | have passed that test many times.’ 


Nubia’s smile faded and her eyes filled with tears. Her father was dead and her mother, too. Slaughtered by 
slave-traders. The familiar tightness closed round her throat, Her family would never laugh together like that again. 


Lupus rubbed dirt into his hair and over his cheeks, glad that he had worn his plain travelling tunic. Then he 
watched from behind an umbrella pine. Presently one of the slaves left his twig broom leaning against a wail and 
disappeared under a marble arch to relieve himself. Darting forward, Lupus snatched the broom. Head down, 
sweeping as he went, he moved along to another of the arched entrances. Before he entered, he glanced up, just to 
get his bearings. The Roman numeral XXIIII was incised above it and picked out in red paint. Twenty-four. He was 
entering the amphitheatre at gate number twenty-four, 


Flavia pulled her dove-grey palla over her head: the low clouds were still spitting rain. She allowed Tigris to pull her 
nearer to the man giving orders, and watched him from behind a cart full of sand. She guessed he was about her 
father’s age, maybe younger, He wore a cream tunic with two dark vertical stripes. His long dark hair was pulled 
back in a ponytail. Although he was not tall, he gave the impression of absolute authority, giving orders with 
cheerful abuse or slaps on the back. 

When a couple of highborn women walked past he called out: ‘Looking for a date with a gladiator, ladies? I can 
fix you up!" 

The two women hurried off with scandalised expressions and Ponytail roared with laughter. Then he whirled and 
pointed at the cart behind which Flavia was hiding. 

“You! Scaevus!' he yelled. “Get that sand in the arena before it soaks up another ton of rainwater.’ 

The driver cracked his whip and the cart rolled slowly towards gate number forty. Flavia and Tigris moved along 
with the cart and at the last minute slipped into the shelter of the arched gateway next to it. From here Flavia was 
close enough to see that the man with the ponytail had brown eyes and pockmarked skin. 

A bald man and two girls of about Flavia’s age approached Ponytail. and stood waiting as he signed a wax tablet 
held by a scribe. 

Ponytail turned away from the scribe and looked the girls up and down. “Water nymphs for the Orpheus 
routine?’ he asked the bald man. 

Baldy grunted yes. 

“They look the part,’ said Ponytail. “What's your name, darling?’ he said to one of the girls. Flavia didn't hear 
her mumbled reply. 

“What are you? About twelve?" 

The girl nodded and looked up at Ponytail with solemn blue eyes. 

‘Freeborn?’ 

The girl nodded. 

“Parents still alive?” 

“My mother is.” 

*Blastus, you fool!’ said Ponytail to the bald man. ‘The Emperor’s brother wants slaves and orphans. Get me 
fair-haired girls who are slaves or orphans. Sorry, darling, you'd best run along home.” 

The girl burst into tears and ran off. 

“What about you?’ said Ponytail to the other girl, “What's your name?" 

‘Marcia,’ said the girl in a clear voice. 

“How old?’ 

‘Ten.’ 


“Parents alive?” 


‘No. I'm an orphan. | live by myself.’ 

‘Looks like it, too,’ said Ponytail. ‘But you'll do. By this time on the day after tomorrow you'll have a thousand 
sesterces in gold coins. Not bad for a few hours’ work, is it?’ He patted her on the head and turned to Blastus. “Tell 
Mater to get her bathed, perfumed and looking beautiful. Then go out and find me one more. 1 want a nice half 
dozen.” 

“Yes, sir,’ 

As Blastus and the girl called Marcia walked away, they passed by the arch where Flavia and Tigris were hiding. 
Marcia was saying something to Blastus, and smiling with sharp little teeth. Flavia pressed herself against the 
painted stucco wall, her heart beating fast. She had just recognised the blonde. Marcia was the beggar-girl from the 
foot of Potsherd Mountain. 


Nubia stood among a crowd of Romans watching a processional of carts make their way to the processional entrance 
of the amphitheatre, The carts had been passing for nearly an hour, and she had counted more than fifty exotic beasts 
go past, among them giraffes, elephants, tigers, bears and lions. Now the crowd gasped as a sloshing cart full of 
water brought a huge grey creature towards the main entrance. 

When Nubia had first arrived the crowd had been sparse. Now it was big, and getting bigger. 

‘It’s a hippopotamus.” shouted a man. ‘A river-horse!" 

The crowd surged forward to see it. 

“Back!” shouted the man walking beside the cart. “These creatures are extremely dangerous!” 

A few moments later Nubia heard the distinctive jingling stomp of a unit of marching soldiers. They began to 
take up position in front of the crowds. 

Nubia realised she must do something quickly or she would never get into the amphitheatre. 

She remembered Flavia’s words: The trick is to act like you belong. 

Taking a deep breath she boldly stepped out of the crowd and fell into step with some slaves walking beside a 
large wooden cage. 

‘Hey. you!’ she heard someone shout. She stared resolutely ahead, resisting the temptation to panic and run 
away, 

*Hey. you!” came the voice again. “Hercula! You going to wrestle that lion with your bare hands?" 

Laughter. 

Nubia sighed a secret sigh of relief. It was just her cloak that was attracting attention: a lionskin cloak like the 
one the mythical hero Hercules wore. She glanced up at the cage beside her. She was too low to see the animal 
through the smal! barred window at the top but she could smell lion. 

Suddenly she gasped as an iron grip closed round her wrist. 

‘Sorry, miss,’ said the soldier sternly. “But I'm afraid you'll have to come with me.” 


SCROLL VII 





Lagos moved further into the great amphitheatre, sweeping as he went. 

Once, two workmen passed by. One held thick ropes of flowers and the other pots of paint. Neither of them took 
any notice of the lowly slave-boy sweeping the corridors. 

The further in he went on this level the darker it became. Here the corridors were lit by flickering torches in wall 
brackets. It occurred to Lupus that if these torches went out a person might wander in the maze forever. 

Now he was alone. He had not met anyone for five or ten minutes and he only had the brisk sound of his twig 
broom to keep away the fear and the ghosts. 

Suddenly he stopped sweeping. Drifting out from the dark mouth of the corridor up ahead was an eerie wailing 
noise. Lupus felt the short hair on the back of his neck stand right up, just as he had seen the hackles rise on the back 
of a dog. 

He had never in his life felt such a clear premonition of horror as he did now. And so he did the only sensible 
thing. 

Lupus dropped his broom, turned and ran. 


“You'd better come away from there!" said the soldier to Nubia. “Unless you're with this lion.’ 

“Of course she's with this lion,” said a man’s accented voice behind Nubia. ‘Can't you see she's wearing his 
father’s skin?" 

‘Mnason!’ cried Nubia in delight. She knew the Syrian animal trainer from Ostia: she had helped him recapture 
an escaped lion and giraffe. 

The soldier shrugged and released Nubia's wrist, “Just trying to keep some order,” he growled, and clinked off 
along the line of carts. 

‘Nubia! What a delightful surprise!’ said Mnason, when the soldier was out of earshot, “And I’m glad to see 
you're wearing the cloak I gave you.’ 

‘It pleases me. It is keeping me warm. Is the Monobaz here?" 

Mnason nodded and jerked his thumb towards the cart behind. ‘Right back there . . .’ 

‘He is well?" 

Mnason fell into step with her and they walked beside the slowly-moving cart. “He is in peak form, my dear, In 
peak form. In fact he is on tomorrow’s programme.’ 

‘Is that good?" 

‘To be on the first and greatest day of the games? I should say so.” 

“He will not be eating people, will he?” asked Nubia in a small voice, 

“Of course not!’ laughed Mnason. “He's a trick lion, not a common man-eater. Just you wait and see. 

At last the cart was entering the special gate beneath the marble sculpture of a four-horse chariot. 

Nubia hesitated. 


‘Are you coming in?" 


“Yes,” she said, taking a deep breath. *1 am coming with you and the Monobaz.’ 


‘Excuse me, young lady.” 

Flavia jumped. A thin man holding several pieces of papyrus stood behind her. He looked down at Tigris who 
was panting softly. 

“Just taking your dog for a walk?’ he asked mildly. He was obviously a scribe or clerk. 

‘Um, yes." 

“Well, you look like a highborn girl, so let me offer you a piece of advice. Don't loiter here under the arches. It’s 
where the women in togas ply their trade. You might get . . . unwelcome attention.’ 

‘Oh. Thank you. My dog and I were just leaving.” Flavia gave Tigris’s lead a little tug, and as she walked out 
from under the archway, the thin man consulted his wax tablet and hurried after her. 

“Wait! Before you go... I'm looking for the organiser, Quintus Fabius Balbus. That man over there with the 
ponytail . . . would he be the magister ludi?” 

Flavia looked at Ponytail. ‘Yes,’ she said, and looked at the scribe. ‘I think that must be the magister ludi.’ 


Lupus smiled sheepishly. 

What a coward he was! He was deep in the bowels of a vast monument devoted to violent death, looking for 
condemned criminals, What did he expect to hear? Jolly choruses? 

He took a deep breath, turned and forced himself to move back through the corridors. Back the way he had 
come. Back towards the eerie wailing noise. 
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Lupus found his broom where he had dropped it. He picked it up and gazed unhappily at the three dark corridors 
before him. He had no idea which one to take. The eerie noise had ceased and he could only hear the crackling 
flames ofthe wall torches. He closed his eyes and rested his forehead against the wooden broom handle and prayed. 

“You there! Stop leaning on your broom and give me a hand." 

Lupus started. A slave in a pale tunic was glaring at him. 

‘Take one of these buckets,’ ordered the slave. He had an enormous wart on his right eyelid which gave him an 
unpleasant leer, “Come on! I don't have all day. It's feeding time for the prisoners.’ 

Lupus dropped his broom and ran to take one of the wooden pails from the big slave. It was full of water and he 
could see a copper beaker lying at the bottom. The big slave shifted his remaining pail to the other hand and adjusted 
the bulging canvas shoulder bag slung over one shoulder. Then he strode off down the middle corridor. 

‘Fungus was supposed to help me,” he said over his shoulder, ‘but he never does his share. Always playing dice 
with Pupienus. Come on, boy! Keep up. And try not to spill any water: it makes the floor muddy.” 


Mnason let out his breath in a slow whistle. “Look at this cell,’ he said. ‘Bright, well-ventilated, a constantly 
replenished water trough, fresh hay on the ground. See this, Monobaz?” 

Monobaz emerged blinking from his wooden cage, padded down the ramp and sniffed the hay. Then he flopped 
onto his side. 

‘Nothing but the best for my kitty.” Mnason scratched Monobaz behind the ear and the big cat's whole body 
vibrated with a rhythmic purring. 

*I wonder where they are keeping the prisoners.’ said Nubia, looking around. 

“Well, if their cells are half as nice as these, they won't want to leave, will they, Monobaz?’ 


Lupus followed Verucus into a dim vaulted room, and nearly gagged at the powerful stench of human sweat and 
excrement, Behind a second barrier of iron bars, more than two hundred faces turned towards him as the door 
slammed shut. The prisoners — almost all of them bearded men — sat on the beaten earth floor. The only person 
standing was a short man with a turban, who had obviously been addressing the criminals. 

Lupus saw that the man wore a black and white shaw! over his shoulders. He had seen a rabbi at Jonathan's 
synagogue wearing such a shawl. 

Lupus braced himself for the stampede Verucus had predicted, but the people remained seating. 

‘Good,’ said the rabbi to them in accented Latin, ‘That is good. No panic. No wailing. Now. We will pass the 
bread to the younger boys first. Then us men. And I want two of you — he gazed round, then pointed, *— you, 
Reuben . . . and you, Shmuel . . . get the water and ladle it out. Remember," the rabbi was telling the prisoners, “the 
Master of the Universe — blessed be he — is watching us, We have a chance to please him in the last hours of our 
lives. How many people get such an opportunity?’ 

As the two bearded men picked their way carefully through the seated crowd towards the bars. Lupus quickly 


scanned the prisoners for his friend. His heart thumped several times, for there were a surprising number of heads 
with dark curly hair, but none of them was Jonathan, 

Verucus was taking leathery discs out of his canvas shoulder bag and passing them through the bars to eager 
hands, As the bread was passed along to those most in need, the rabbi began to intone something in another 
language. Lupus instantly recognised the first few words of the Hebrew blessing that Jonathan's father recited every 
day over the food: *Barooch ata adonai elohay noo melech ha olam , . .” 

Lupus felt as if he had been kicked in the stomach. He suddenly realised who the prisoners were. They were all 
Jews. 


“Well.” said Mnason to Nubia. ‘I'll ask around, but the prisoners are in a different part of the amphitheatre. I’ve 
heard there are some cells on the west side . , .’ 

“Father!” said a youth of about fourteen. He had Mnason’s black hair and olive skin, but his cheeks were smooth. 
“Come quickly! The gladiators are about to rehearse their procession into the arena.” 

Mnason looked up from brushing Monobaz's golden fur. ‘Nubia, this is my son, Bar-Mnason. We call him Bar 
for short.’ 

Bar looked Nubia up and down, then grinned, 

Mnason pulled off one of his necklaces — a stamped clay tag on a leather thong — and handed it to Nubia. ‘Here, 
he said. “Take this. It's a pass to the beast-keepers’ area. If anybody asks what you're doing just say you're with 
Mnason’s group. Now run along with Bar to see the gladiators. You can help me feed Monobaz later.’ 


‘Hey. you! What are you doing here? This area is strictly off-limits.’ 

‘I’m sorry, sir,’ lisped Flavia in her little girl’s voice, ‘but my doggy ran in and I’m just going to get him.’ Flavia 
pointed at Tigris, waiting patiently at the top of the stairs inside an arch of the amphitheatre. 

The guard narrowed his eyes at her, 

By thinking about Jonathan, Flavia managed to fill her eyes with tears, She also let her chin quiver. 

“Oh, all right! But be quick about it. No loitering!’ 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, sir.” 

Flavia sighed. She wouldn't be able to use the little girl ploy much longer. She took the marble steps two at a 
time, picked up Tigris’s lead and together they moved deeper into the structure. Presently the puppy led her into a 
bright, honey-scented space with big colourful columns and a low marble parapet. 

The sweet smell came from garlands of spring flowers draped from the tops of the columns before her. Pink 
peony, yellow narcissus, and purple crocus were twined with creamy honeysuckle, The same colours that swirled 
through the marble of the polished columns. 

Flavia moved forward to see the whole amphitheatre framed between these columns. 

She gasped. 

It was enormous. 

Its walls were tier upon tier of marble seating rising up and away from her. Its floor was a huge oval of pale sand 
and its ceiling was a red awning high above the amphitheatre. Even as she craned her neck to look up she saw a lofty 
square of red fold itself up, seemingly without human help. There was a hint of blue between the thinning clouds 
that promised good weather for the following day. 

Looking around, Flavia saw that she stood in the lowest tier of the great amphitheatre and suddenly realised she 
must be in the Imperial Box. Tomorrow the Emperor himself would sit here. 

Slaves hovered over the seats on either side. dipping paintbrushes into clay pots and applying them to the marble 
benches that curved around the vast seating area. Flavia looked down on one of these slaves, and saw that he was 


filling the inscribed seat numbers with red paint to make them easily legible. He also picked out the lines dividing 
one seat space from the next. 

Abruptly Flavia froze. A strange moaning sound filled the amphitheatre. It sounded like a giant's groan. 

The noise seemed to come from an object at one end of the arena on the lowest level of seats, It was a big 
wooden box with copper sticks poking up from it, each a different length. The copper sticks reminded Flavia of 
upside-down pan-pipes and she realised it was exactly that: an instrument with giant bronze pipes. 


A man stood behind this box and two slaves crouched on either side. Although the man was not blowing he was 
doing something to the box to make it breathe. Now the sound was lighter, higher, as if the giant was humming. The 
sound made her heart beat fast and her stomach sink, as if something exciting was about to happen. 

She saw that many of the slaves had stopped to look, too, and from the unseen tier above her head she heard a 
man yell; “Get back to work, you lot!” 

As Flavia stood listening to the compelling sound of the strange instrument, she saw two people appear on the 
far side of the arena at her level. Flavia squinted. One was a dark-skinned figure in a tawny cloak. 

Flavia waved at Nubia, and her friend waved back. Flavia shook her head slowly and gave an exaggerated shrug, 
to let her know she hadn't discovered anything yet. 


Across the arena, Nubia saw Flavia shake her head and shrug. She nodded. to show she'd understood, then pointed 
at herself and shook her head too. 

*Do you know that person over there?” Bar asked Nubia in surprise. 

She nodded. “That is my friend Flavia Gemina. What is the noise?” 

‘The water organ? Haven't you heard one of those before? Strange, isn't it?’ 

‘I like it.’ 

‘Me, too. Father says it just stirs up the crowd, but I think it makes the games more exciting.’ 

The water organ played another sequence of dramatic chords. Suddenly trumpets blared out a fanfare and Nubia 
saw two men in togas emerge from an arched gate below the water organ. They were carrying strange bundles of 
something like twigs. Three men blowing large curved trumpets strutted after them into the bright arena. And then 
came the men, 

“Here they come,’ said Bar. ‘Here come the gladiators." 


SCROLL IX 





As the forerunners of the procession marched out into the arena, Nubia saw a slave who had been raking sand stop 
and stare. then scamper off. 

A moment later a man with a ponytail come into sight on the sandy oval of the arena below them. 

‘That’s Fabius,” remarked Bar. *He's the magister ludi. in charge of organising everything. They say if the 
spectacles are a success, Titus will give him a villa at Baiae and a townhouse in Rome. But if not he could lose his 
head.’ 

Nubia saw Fabius approach a stocky man in a cream tunic who had appeared with the gladiators. Beside her, Bar 
pointed. `I think that's Rotundus, the lanista.’ 

“What is lanista?" asked Nubia. 

"A lanista is a trainer and manager,’ said Bar. ‘I don't suppose you can read?” 

‘Yes, Lam learning,’ 

‘Can you read the banner those two men are holding?’ 

‘It is saying . .. Ludus Aureus.” 

“Then that is Rotundus. The Ludus Aureus is the new gladiator school here in Rome and he's the lanista. Hey! 
See that gladiator with the curly blond hair?" 

Nubia nodded. 

‘That’s Crescens. He's one of the most famous of the retiarii.’ 

“What is retee aree?’ 

*Net-men. They fight with a net, trident and dagger. And I think that one down there is Celadus the Thracian. 
There, The bald one.’ 

‘My brother is a gladiator,’ said Nubia. 

Bar stared at her, “Your brother is a gladiator?’ 

She nodded. ‘He was taken as slave and is training to be a gladiator in the school of Capua. He is very far from 
Rome.” 

‘Capua!’ breathed the young Syrian. ‘It’s the best school in Italia. Father and 1 were there last year. That's where 
Spartacus came from.” 

*“Spartacus?” The name sounded familiar to Nubia, 

“Yes,” whispered Bar, though they were quite alone. 

‘He was a gladiator who lived a hundred and fifty years ago. But his legend lives on. He escaped from the school 
of Capua and he was so well-trained that he and some other runaway slaves survived for two years before they were 
recaptured.” 

"Maybe my brother will escape, too,” whispered Nubia. 

‘I hope he doesn’t try," said Bar, giving her a quick glance, ‘or he'll suffer the same fate as Spartacus.’ 

“What was that?” 


‘Spartacus and his six thousand runaway slaves were crucified,’ said Bar in a low voice. “Capua may be far 


away. but the whole road from here to there was lined with their crosses.’ 


“Juno!” squealed Flavia, as a finger tapped her shoulder. 

And then, ‘Oh Lupus! It's you. You frightened me halfway to Tartarus!’ She pressed a hand to her thumping 
heart. Tigris had greeted Lupus with a brief wag, and was now sniffing the boy’s sandals with great interest. 

“Here,” hissed Flavia, tugging the sleeve of Lupus's tunic. “Come here behind this column. 1 think this is the 
Emperor's box. Did you find Jonathan?’ 

Lupus shook his head and started to write on his wax tablet: 


LOTS OF JEWS 


"Who?" said Flavia. ‘Where?’ Then her eyes widened. “You mean the criminals to be executed are Jews?’ 

Lupus nodded. 

“But Jonathan wasn't with them?” 

Lupus shook his head. 

Flavia leaned her forehead on one of the cold, smooth columns. Beside her Tigris whined and turned in a circle. 

‘I'm sorry, Tigris," she whispered. 

Jonathan's big puppy moved to the marble balustrade. He stood on his hind legs to put his front paws on the 
marble half wall. 

Lupus joined him, standing beside a big polished column and gazing out over the arena. He grunted in 
amazement and turned to beckon Flavia. 

She joined him and Tigris at the parapet. And gasped. 

Hundreds of gladiators and their attendants had filled the arena, and now they stood quietly, attentively, 
watching Fabius. He snapped a command Flavia could not hear, and the five hundred men turned to face Flavia and 
Lupus. 

Flavia jerked back behind the shelter of her column and pressed her back to its cold curved surface. Then she 
peeked again. 

Between her and Lupus, Jonathan's big puppy was still standing at the low marble parapet. his eyes half closed 
and his nose testing the air. 

As one, the gladiators stretched out their right hands towards Tigris. 

“Hail, Caesar!" they cried. "We salute you!’ 

Tigris wagged his tail at them. And then — for the first time in a month — he began to bark. 


SCROLL X 





Lor grabbed Tigris's lead and tugged, jerking the big puppy away from the balustrade. 

‘Oh, Pollux!’ cursed Flavia. "The guards have seen us!” 

Lupus dragged Tigris down the polished marble stairs. As he ran down a narrow corridor he heard the slap of 
Flavia's sandalled feet close behind him. Lupus led her in the direction of a pearly orange light and a moment later 
they charged out from one of the big arched exits into the overcast March sunset. 

Lupus could still hear the stamp of heavy hobnailed boots behind them. 

“There!” cried Flavia. ‘We can run behind those sand carts.” 

He grunted and veered towards a line of carts waiting to unload. 

‘Hey, you kids! What were you doing in there? Stop!’ 

A soldier loomed up before him. 

Lupus went left and Tigris went right, so that the puppy's lead was stretched taut. The soldier stumbled over it 
and pitched forward, coming down hard with a grunt and a clatter of metal armour. 

‘By the — come back, you pests!” he roared, struggling to his feet. 

But Lupus was sprinting after Tigris, in the direction of the Forum. Flavia was ahead of him now. making for the 
carts up ahead, 

They reached the carts and wove between one and the other until they reached the wet black marble cone. Lupus 
finally caught Tigris’s lead, wrapped it round his wrist, and crouched down behind the fountain. Then he grunted a 
curse. Tigris had started to bark again. 

‘Shhh, Tigris!" gasped Flavia. ‘We don't want the guards to find us. Shhh! Why's he barking now?’ she asked 
Lupus. She put her hand gently round the puppy’s muzzle, so that Tigris’s barks became a whine. 

Lupus shrugged. He was panting hard, too, and his heart was pounding, but he felt a grin spread across his face. 
He loved a good chase, especially when he escaped his pursuers. 

Then his grin faded as he heard the slap of running feet on the other side of the fountain. 

They had been discovered. 


“Oh, Nubia, it’s you!’ cried Flavia. “We thought it was the guard . . . What a relief!’ 

Nubia nodded solemnly, and stared down at them. “1 heard Tigris,’ she said. “I was seeing the gladiators all look 
at Tigris in the amphitheatre and how he begins to bark. Then you run away so I come out of amphitheatre and see 
you running fast behind this big wet thing.’ 

“Just as well,’ said Flavia, standing up and looking around. ‘The sun is setting. It will be dark in less than an 
hour. 1 think the three of us had better get back.’ 

“Where is the Caudex?’ said Nubia. "We cannot return without him.’ 

‘Nubia, you're right! He was supposed to meet us here. Where can he be?’ 


*Sisyphus!' cried Flavia, rushing into Senator Cornix’s study. “Where is everybody?’ 


‘Finishing their dinner." He stood with his back to them, unrolling a papyrus scroll. ‘But I'm not speaking to 
you.’ 

“Why not?" 

“You went investigating without me. I'm sulking.’ He glanced over his shoulder and Flavia sighed with relief. 
His dark eyes were sparkling. 

‘Oh Sisyphus, I'm sorry! We were going to invite you but you weren't here. And so we went with Caudex and 
Aulus to — are they back?" 

“Young Aulus is here, but I haven't seen Caudex . . .' He put the scroll back in its case and turned to them. “Now 
come along to the kitchen and I'll see if Niobe can spare three bowls of soup,” he said. “Then you can tell me what 


you discovered.” 


Early the next morning — before dawn — Nubia and her friends joined the senator and his family in the torchlit atrium 
for the first day of the inaugural games. 

Senator Cornix stood before the household shrine, his head covered by a fold of his toga. When he had invoked 
the protection of the family genius and household gods he uncovered his head and waited for each of his children to 
greet him. 

‘Good morning, pater,” they all said as they filed past him in the flickering torchlight, and each gave him a 
respectful nod. All except for Rhoda, who ran to her father and hugged his knees. 

The senator firmly detached her, but there was a twinkle in his eye and he kissed the top of her head. 

‘Good morning, Uncle Aulus,’ Flavia said politely. “Thank you again for letting us stay and for taking us to the 
games today. Is Caudex back?’ 

He frowned and shook his head, “We will make an offering and a prayer for his safe return. Good morning, 
Nubia." 

‘Good morning Uncle Aulus,’ said Nubia. The smell of smoke from the torches always made her think of 
adventure. At home in Ostia they only got up before dawn when there was a mystery to solve. 

The senator smiled with his eyes. ‘And good morning to you, Lupus.’ 

The mute boy nodded respectfully. 

Like the rest of them, Lupus was wearing a white tunic for the games. Nubia thought it made him look quite 
noble. He could easily be mistaken for one of the senator's own children. 

But there was sadness in Lupus's face. 

Tigris was sad, too. Jonathan's big puppy lay beside the impluvium with his chin on his paws, watching the 
torchlit activity around him with solemn eyes. 

As the others collected their cloaks and napkins from pegs in the shadowy vestibule, Nubia knelt and patted him. 

‘I’m sorry Tigris,’ she whispered. *I know you like the gladiators but no dogs are allowed. You wait here and if 
Caudex comes back, tell him where we are.” 


Before Flavia, a bright lopsided moon hung in a vibrant, deep blue sky. Behind her the sun had not yet risen. But she 
saw that in spite of the early hour, the area outside the amphitheatre was packed with thousands of excited people. 

‘Here we are,’ said Senator Comix presently, looking from his ivory ticket up at the numerals above the arch. 
‘Entrance number seventy.’ He led them through the arch and up stairs to the first level. “My dear.’ he gently guided 
his wife and children away from the flow of excited, chattering Romans, ‘let’s meet back here at the midday break. 
Over there by the statue of Orpheus.” 

“Whatever you say,” said Cynthia with a sigh. 

Flavia frowned. *Aren't we going with you?’ 


Aulus turned and smirked at her. ‘Pater and 1 are going to sit in the senators’ seats on this level,’ he said. ‘But 
women, slaves and children have to go up to the attic, Way, way up there, Too bad. isn't it? You really won't be able 
to see much at all.’ 

Flavia stuck out her tongue at his retreating back and then turned with a sigh to follow the others. 


A chill breeze that often accompanied the sunrise touched in the highest level of the amphitheatre, and Nubia pulled 
her lionskin cloak tighter round her shoulders. She settled herself on the cushion Lady Cynthia's slave-girl had 
placed on the wooden seat. She looked up above her. The stars in the dawn sky had all faded and the blue was 
growing brighter by the moment. She looked down at the arena below her. 

And her stomach did a flip. 

From this lofty seat, the arena was tiny, So small that she could blot it out with both hands extended at arm's 
length, 

Flavia voiced Nubia's thoughts. ‘Aunt Cynthia! From up here we won't be able to see anything! Why do we 
have to sit so high?’ 

Her aunt looked at her and sighed. ‘I know. It’s ridiculous. We might as well be watching ants scurrying about on 
an anthill. But it’s considered decadent for proper Roman matrons and highborn children to watch people 
impersonating other people, We should count ourselves lucky we're here at all.’ 

‘Frankly I'm relieved, said Sisyphus, who had elected to come with them. *I can't stand the sight of blood. It 
makes me nauseous! And at least we're in the front row of this section, and none of those columns are blocking our 
view, Plus,’ he gestured at the wooden roof above them, ‘we'll be in the shade. It's chilly now but just wait until 
noon!" 

Nubia looked around. The wooden seats around and behind her were filling up quickly, mostly with chattering 
women and children. The only men up here were slaves. 

She turned to Sisyphus. “Why are there only women and childs up here? And slaves?" 

He arched one dark eyebrow. “My dear girl, the merest glance at the seats below you will teach you more about 
the Roman class system than seventy scrolls and ten tutors. See those coloured marble columns and pediment? 
Looks like a little temple? No, way down there. Right by the arena. The columns with garlands draped between 
them." 

“Yes,” said Nubia, 

“Well, that’s the Imperial Box; where the Emperor will sit. The more important you are in Roman society, the 
closer you are to that box. All the other seats on that level are for senators. Except for the box which is opposite the 
Emperor's. That's for the Vestal Virgins. We can't see them from here. their box is covered, like the Emperor's.’ 

Nubia nodded solemnly and he pointed. 

“Equestrians and government officials sit on that level, too, but behind the senators. Then, on the next tier up you 
have the well-to-do plebs: merchants, soldiers, successful freedmen and wealthy foreigners. Finally, on the third 
level — the one just below us — are the poorest people and slaves. They are the lowest in the pecking order.” 

“Why are we very higher than poor slaves?’ asked Nubia, ‘Are we below the lowest pecking?’ 

‘It’s not that,” said Sisyphus. *A senator’s wife — for example — is worth far more than a male slave. No, the 
reason women and children are way up here is so they won't be corrupted by the violence and blood.’ 

Nubia nodded and glanced at the twins, who had decided to sit either side of her. They both wore identical tin 
gladiator helmets with coloured pigeon feathers, red for Quintus and yellow for Sextus. On Nubia’s right — on the 
other side of Quintus — sat Lupus, Flavia and Sisyphus. Then came Lady Cynthia with Rhoda on her lap. To Nubia’s 
left — on the other side of Sextus — sat Hyacinth and a slave-girl called Prisca. 

Quintus was stroking Nubia’s lionskin cloak. He gazed up at her with huge eyes from under the brim of his tin 


helmet. “Did you kill this lion?” he lisped. 

Nubia shook her head. “No. This cloak is gif. It is thanks for when I was conquering a lion. But he is most tame 
lion called Monobaz.' 

*Monobaz?’ cried Sisyphus. “He's mentioned on the programme.’ 

“Oh, let me see!’ cried Flavia, snatching the sheet of papyrus from Sisyphus, He gave a mock sigh and winked at 
Nubia. 

Flavia held out the programme at arm's length in order that they could all see. Nubia tried to follow as Flavia 
read in her clear voice: 


PROGRAMME OF EVENTS 
INAUGURAL GAMES DAY I 
TO BE HELD AT THE NEW AMPHITHEATRE 


OPENING PROCESSION 
TIGHTROPE WALKERS 
BEAST COMBAT 
featuring Monobaz v Saevus 
A HUNT OF EXOTIC BEASTS 
including camelopard, lions and unicorn 
PARADE OF INFORMERS 
EXECUTION OF CRIMINALS 
a parricide will die re-enacting the abduction of Ganymede 
a thief will die re-enacting the death of Laureolus 
Jewish zealots will fight bears with curved daggers 
COMBAT OF NOVELTY GLADIATOR PAIRS 
featuring women 
COMBAT OF GLADIATORS 


AWNINGS AND DRINKS WILL BE PROVIDED 
PRIZES WILL BE DISTRIBUTED 





Nubia looked at Sisyphus. “Women are fighting as gladiators?’ 
He nodded. “That's another reason the women are way up here,” he whispered. “The senators are afraid their 


wives might get ideas!" 

Nubia gazed at Sisyphus. 

‘It’s a novelty act to whet the appetite. To amuse the crowds before the real competitions start. Sometimes they 
have pygmies or cripples fight each other,’ 

Nubia shuddered and looked around. It was only an hour past dawn but already the amphitheatre was nearly full. 
Wherever she looked she saw people. 

On their level but across the vast space in between, she caught sight of a dark-skinned family. They looked 
Nubian, It was a mother with her three children and two fair-skinned slave-girls attending them. Nubia swallowed 
and blinked back the tears blurring her vision. She would never sit laughing with her mother and brothers again. 

Then she felt a small hot hand slip into hers. It was five-year-old Quintus, on her right. He had been watching 
her. At the same moment she felt Sextus grip her left hand and — as if they had rehearsed it — they both leant their 
tin-helmeted heads against her shoulders. 

This made Nubia want to cry even more and she felt the familiar tightness in her throat. But a blare of trumpets 
made her forget her sadness. The games had begun. 


SCROLL XI 





" Look" Flavia pointed down into the arena. ‘Titus is marching in the procession!’ 

Sisyphus nodded. “I wonder where his brother is. There's a rumour Domitian is sulking because Titus is getting 
so much glory.’ 

‘How do you know so much?’ whispered Flavia. 

‘I keep my eyes and ears open.’ Sisyphus leaned forward in his seat. “But I don't know everything. For example, 
I don’t know which one of those men down there is the notorious Fabius.’ 

Flavia pointed down into the arena. ‘There. The man with the ponytail in the white tunic, walking behind the 
trumpet players.’ 

“Ah!” said Sisyphus, his dark eyes fixed on the distant figure. 

“Why is he notorious?’ asked Flavia. 

Sisyphus pressed his lips together. 

‘Why? she persisted. Lupus, Nubia and Hyacinth leaned in, too. 

“My dears, I don’t know if I dare tell!” 

“Oh please, Sisyphus!" 

“Very well.’ Sisyphus lowered his voice to a dramatic whisper, ‘They say Fabius used to be a Stoic, like poor old 
Seneca. He always objected to the spectacles on moral grounds, because he thought bloodshed was barbaric. Then 
one day his friends forced him to come along with them. He went, but he refused to watch. He kept his eyes closed 
right through the acrobats and the animal fights. Then — during the beast hunt — the crowd gave such a resounding 
yell that he opened his eyes to see why they were shouting.’ 

“What happened?’ asked Flavia. 

“The moment Fabius opened his eyes and saw the blood, he fell in love with it!" said Sisyphus, keeping his voice 
as low as the crowd's cheering would allow. 

Lupus gave Sisyphus his bug-eyed look and Nubia said, ‘He fell in love with blood?" 

Sisyphus nodded and widened his kohl-rimmed eyes. ‘Bloodlust. It happens to some people,’ he said. “Now 
Fabius can’t get enough blood. He longs for the beast fights when tigers and lions fight with dripping teeth. He 
craves the violent death of criminals, ripped apart by wild animals. And most of all he loves the gladiator fights. He 
always puts his thumb down because he wants to see blood.’ 

Flavia realised her mouth was hanging open. She closed it and glanced round. Her aunt was arranging Rhoda's 
hair, which had come unpinned, but Lupus, Nubia, Hyacinth and even the twins were all watching Sisyphus wide- 
eyed, 

Sisyphus nodded sadly. ‘That was why Fabius became an organiser. Because of his bloodlust. Once he was 
watching a particularly violent combat between gladiators. The secutor cut off the net-man’s head and the blood 
pumped out like a fountain, making a big red pool as the headless man sank slowly to the sand.’ 

*“Ewww,' said Flavia 


‘Tac!’ Sisyphus put up a hand to still her. "They say that Fabius was so overcome by the sight of all that blood 
that he rushed forward, knelt on the sand and lapped it up like a dog!’ 

“EWWW" everyone cried. 

Nubia looked at Sisyphus. “Why are they doing this? Why are Romans always making the blood to flow?" 

“Blood pleases the dead,’ said Sisyphus. ‘Games like these were first given at funerals, to appease the dead 
person.” 

Nubia frowned. "But why blood?’ 

‘It’s always blood,” said Flavia. 

Sisyphus nodded. “Blood is power.’ 

‘Blood is life." Aunt Cynthia's voice from the end of the bench was husky. 

They all looked at her, but she kept her eyes on the arena, 

‘I suppose that's true,’ said Flavia after a moment's thought. “Admiral Pliny says the cure for epilepsy is to drink 
a cup of warm gladiator’s blood, Some barbarians drink horses’ blood, And Christians drink the blood of their god. 
Jonathan told me that.’ 


IT’S REALLY WINE wrote Lupus. 

Sisyphus nodded. ‘Some people believe the strength — the essence of a person — lies in their blood. Drink the 
blood, get the power.’ 

Lupus wrote on his wax tablet: 


HOW DO YOU GET BLOODLUST? 


‘It comes in through your eyes,” said Sisyphus, lowering his voice. “And it often possesses the gentlest, the kindest, 
the most refined people .. .” He darted a look at Lady Cynthia, who had bent her head over Rhoda again. 

Flavia glanced at her aunt and raised her eyebrows at Sisyphus. 

He gave a tiny nod, almost imperceptible, then leaned over to whisper in Flavia's ear. “That's the real reason the 
Senator is leaving town tomorrow.” 


The sun was well up when the tightrope walkers concluded their display with an act that brought fifty thousand 
Romans gasping to their feet. 

It was a tightrope-walking elephant. 

Nubia found herself standing, too. 

‘Behold . : . look!" she cried. “The elephant walks on rope!’ 

*Melephant!’ squealed Rhoda, jumping up and down on the bench beside her mother. 

“He's wonderful,’ said Hyacinth. 

*Melephant!” laughed the twins, and then chanted: *Melephant. melephant!” along with Rhoda. 

Flavia laughed. ‘He is amazing!" she agreed. ‘Look how hard he's concentrating.’ 

Nubia felt an intense compassion for the ponderous creature, making his way delicately across the arena on a 
rope which from this distance seemed little more than a thread, The amphitheatre was utterly silent and now even 
the twins were still. Nubia kept her eyes on the elephant, afraid that if she took her eyes away, he might fall. 

But he did not fall and as he stepped onto the safety of a ramp the vast space of the amphitheatre erupted in 
cheers. 

With barely a pause, the water organ played a dramatic chord, the trumpets blared and the crowd chattered 
excitedly as two creatures whirled onto the sand of the arena below them. 


‘One of them is a bear, but what's the animal with the horn? Nubia?’ 
‘I am not knowing his name in Latin.” 
‘Rhinoceros,’ said Sisyphus. “We use the Greek word.’ 
“Why are they being chained together?’ asked Nubia. 
“It forces them to fight each other,” said Sisyphus. And he shuddered. 
“Look, Mama!’ chorused the twins. “Bear!” 
“That's not just any bear,’ said Sisyphus. “That is a Nubian bear. They are the fiercest bear in the world. Correct, 
Nubia?" 
But Nubia had covered her eyes. 


Nubia did not watch the rhino gore the bear with his horn and then trample him into a pulp. Nor, in the next beast 
combat, did she see the leopard bring down a terrified giraffe and feed on its still-living body. 

She couldn't bear to watch the elephant fight the bull, and even when Flavia described how the victorious 
elephant lifted the huge dead creature on its tusks she refused to look. 


But when Lupus hopped up and down on his seat and Flavia squealed *Monobaz!' then Nubia uncovered her 
eyes. 


A beautiful golden lion with a dark mane had entered the arena 

Nubia gripped Flavia's arm. 

“It is!’ she cried. ‘Alas! It is the Monobaz! And they are going to make him fight a beast!" 
Flavia was studying the programme. *Saevus.' she said, “He's going to fight Saevus,’ 


Nubia’s heart stuttered and she gazed at Flavia in horror. “But doesn't that word mean . . .* Her voice trailed off, 
and Flavia nodded grimly. 


*Saevus means “savage”! 


SCROLL XII 





Esqui laughed as Monobaz's opponent hopped into the amphitheatre. It seemed minuscule from this distance. 

“What is it?” asked Flavia. ‘It’s just a dot from up here ...' 

“It is little black rabbit,” said Nubia, and a smile spread across her lovely face. 

The catcalls and laughs were stilled by a thundering roar from Monobaz, who had crouched on the sand. The 
rabbit fearlessly hopped forward. 

Now the crowd was utterly silent as the dark rabbit and golden lion approached one another. Suddenly the rabbit 
charged. Monobaz turned and loped away from the rabbit and the crowd laughed and clapped in delight. The water 
organ played a jaunty tune. For several minutes the bunny chased the black-maned lion around the sandy oval. 

Lupus saw that many of those in the crowd were pointing at the Imperial Box. The Emperor had risen to his feet 
and had folded his arms across his purple chest. Even from this distance Lupus could make out a scowl on Titus’s 
face as he turned to say something to a bald man in a toga. who stood behind him. Lupus saw the man shake his 
head and point down at the arena floor. Lupus looked too and saw that finally the lion had stopped to face his foe. 

Saevus the rabbit charged one last time. 

Straight into Monobaz's open mouth. 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia, Nubia, Hyacinth and a thousand other soft-hearted Romans. A sympathetic chord from the 
water organ echoed the crowd’s lament and then died away. 

Monobaz stood. padded over towards the Imperial Box, and looked up. Then he opened his great mouth and the 
arena erupted with cheers and laughter as the rabbit hopped down. apparently unharmed. 

Titus applauded and laughed. Then he gave the two animals a thumbs-up to show he approved. 

To thunderous applause — and triumphant chords from the water organ — the hopping bunny led Monobaz out of 
the arena. 

Nubia turned to Lupus and Flavia. ‘I like the games,’ she said with a smile. “They are not so bad as I feared!” 

But even as she spoke the trumpets blared again and a hundred wild beasts poured into the arena from a dozen 
side entrances. There were bears, lions, wild boar, leopards and one creature with a single horn in the middle of its 
forehead, The crowd gasped. 

‘Look, Nubia!” cried Flavia. “A unicorn!’ 

‘Look!’ echoed the twins, “A unicorn! A unicorn!’ 

*Municorn!’ squealed Rhoda. 

‘No,’ whispered Nubia. ‘It is just an antelope. They make two horns one when he is young ... .” 

“He's beautiful!’ said Hyacinth. ‘How do they make his two horns one, Nubia?" 

“Yes, tell us!” laughed Flavia. 

“When the horns are still soft they twist them together. It hurts them because — 

But Nubia could not finish. Her hand went automatically to her throat. Even from this distance she caught a 
whiff of scent rising from the animals on the sand below. 


lt was the smell of fear. 


Flavia managed to watch for a while. At first the animals had not wanted to fight. They hugged the inner net in silent 
fear. But slaves prodded them with red-hot rods and finally the creatures began to attack one another. 

It helped that they were far enough away to look like toys. 

Presently one of the lions buried his face in the unicorn’s belly and Flavia had to turn away. Even from this 
height she could see the lion's beautiful prey was still alive. 

As she tumed her head, she saw her aunt leaning forward with parted lips and bright eyes. Little Rhoda was 
looking wide-eyed from her mother to the animals and back, She was not crying but she was tugging her mother's 
stola. 

Flavia could not hear Rhoda over the roaring crowd, but she could see her lips moving. Cynthia was oblivious. 

The little girl's lower lip began to quiver so Flavia beckoned her over. Rhoda came to Flavia and climbed onto 
her lap. 

‘Lion is eating municorn.' she said in Flavia's ear. 

Flavia nodded sadly. ‘I know.’ 

Rhoda put her thumb in her mouth and tumed her head to watch, Flavia kept her own face averted. 

Presently the water organ played a chord loud enough to be heard above the crowd. Flavia forced herself to look 
back down just in time to see the hunters run barefoot into the arena, 


Lupus nodded with approval as the hunters came on. Their timing was perfect. The predators had settled down to 
feed on their victims and the beast fight threatened to become boring. 

There were six hunters. Three men and three women, They wore white tunics and padded white leggings, but no 
shoes. The women held bows and the men had hunting spears. None of them had any protective armour. 

Behind him he heard a woman’s hysterical cry. *“Carpophorus! Carpophorus!' 

And then a shrill cry from right beside them: “Carpo!' It was Flavia's aunt Cynthia. Lupus followed her gaze. 

Carpophorus must be the fair-skinned youth with a mane of tawny hair. It was hard to tell from this distance and 
this angle, but he seemed a head taller than the others. 

The crowd gasped as he charged the lion who had killed the unicorn, The lion raised his face from the creature's 
belly and the entire amphitheatre erupted in a resounding cheer as Carpophorus plunged his spear deep into the 
lion’s chest. As usual, the water organ punctuated this thrust with a deep, dramatic chord. 

‘Isn't he magnificent?’ shouted Sisyphus above the cheers. *He's only seventeen years old, but already he's 
known throughout the Empire.” 

For a long minute the youth and lion struggled over the carcass of the unicorn. Even from this distance Lupus 
could see the hunter's muscles bulge as he held the raging lion at bay. One false move might alter the balance. The 
spear could break like a toothpick and the lion would take the hunter in his bloody jaws. The chords of the water 
organ climbed higher and higher as the tension built, 

Lupus watched in admiration as the tawny youth continued to hold the lion at bay, waiting until all its blood had 
pumped out onto the unicorn. Presently the lion slumped onto the body of its victim and Carpophorus wrenched the 
spear free. 

The water organ sang. The crowd cheered. 

Carpo did not even pause to acknowledge his triumph. He turned immediately to attack the bear, which had 
seized one of the female beast-fighters and was embracing the woman in a terrifying hug. 

In a magnificent two-handed arc, Carpophorus drove his spear into the bear's back. The Roman ladies around 
Lupus went wild, and it seemed the whole amphitheatre was chanting: *Car-PO! Car-PO!" 


The bear opened his mouth in a roar which could not be heard, dropped the girl, and began to pursue 
Carpophorus. 

Carpophorus danced backwards before the bear, who was staggering forward on its hind legs like a man, the 
spear still protruding from its back. It batted at the young beast-fighter, first with one paw, then with the other. The 
crowd was voicing its support and Lupus realised he, too, was screaming with his tongueless mouth. 

But then Carpophorus let the bear come too close. The crowd gasped and the water organ groaned. 

‘The bear got him,’ screamed a matron a few rows behind. “The bear got Carpo! 

Sure enough, Lupus saw a dark stain begin to bloom on the white tunic stretched across the beast-fighter's chest. 

Suddenly Sisyphus yelped. Lady Cynthia had swooned onto his lap. 
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By the time Sisyphus managed to revive Lady Cynthia and Lupus turned his attention back to the show, 
Carpophorus had vanquished the bear and was pursuing a huge boar. A quick glance showed Lupus that most of the 
other beast-fighters were either dead or wounded. One of them — a dark-skinned woman — had lost her bow and was 
wrestling a leopard barehanded. Lupus alternated his concentration between Carpophorus and the venatrix. 

Carpophorus was apparently unaware of the gash across his chest, even though the front of his tunic was now 
dark with blood. He had speared the boar and was struggling to keep it at bay. The bristling creature had squirmed 
halfway up his spear and its wickedly curved tusks were almost within range of the hero’s padded thigh. 

Suddenly the crowd gasped. For no apparent reason the leopard had writhed away from the dark-skinned 
venatrix and was approaching Carpophorus from behind, 

The leopard crouched, tail twitching. The crowd and the water organ sang out a warning. 

As the leopard launched itself into the air Carpophorus jumped aside. 

Resounding cheers as the leopard landed on the wounded boar and Carpophorus rolled safely on the sand. He 
was on his feet in a moment, and, grasping a fallen comrade's spear, he returned to the fighting animals. He raised 
his arms high above his head. 

A momentary pause. 

Then he plunged the spear downwards, impaling both leopard and boar in one powerful stroke and pinning them 
to the arena floor. As a massive cheer resounded around the amphitheatre, Carpo turned towards the people and 
lifted his hands in a gesture of victory, 

The crowd went wild. 


As Flavia watched the blood-soaked, tawny-haired hunter help the female beast-fighter to her feet she realised that 
she was on her feet. When had she stood up? Everyone around her was standing, too, but now some were beginning 
to sit down again. Gratefully, Flavia lowered her weight to the cushioned bench and watched the two distant beast- 
fighters pick their way among the carcasses of animals and the corpses of men to stand before the Emperor's box. 

They knelt on the sandy floor of the arena, and Titus tossed something to each of them. 

“Bags of gold,” said Sisyphus, shouting to make himself heard above the roar of the crowd, 

Flavia’s knees were trembling violently now that she had taken her weight off them, and so she put her hands on 
them to stop them. But her knees were still moving so much that she laughed at the strangeness of it. She suddenly 
felt intensely alive and full of an inexplicable joy. 

The two surviving beast-fighters were leaving the arena now and Flavia surrendered herself to the crowd's 
mood, 

“Car-PO! Car-PO! Car-PO!" she cried along with thousands of others. And although she was shouting with all 
her might, she could not even hear her own voice above the roar. 


It was late morning and warm enough for Flavia to shrug off her blue palla. 


The dead animals had been dragged from the arena with hooks and fresh sand raked over the patches soaked by 
blood. Now the water organ was playing a slow, thumping tune that reminded Flavia of a funeral dirge. 

“What is happening now?’ asked Nubia. “Who are all those marching?’ 

‘Let me look.” Flavia consulted her papyrus programme. "Oh, It’s the Parade of Informers.” 

“What is that?" 

‘I'm not sure.’ 

*Informers!’ Sisyphus spat out a date stone. “The lowest breed of creature on earth, They spy on other people and 
if they see someone doing the least thing wrong they take him to court. If they win their case they share out the poor 
fellow’s estate with the Emperor,’ 

‘There are so many of them,’ said Nubia. 

‘And some of them are senators!’ gasped Flavia. ‘See the broad stripes on their tunics?’ 

Sisyphus nodded grimly. “Titus can't execute highborn men here in the amphitheatre. But for men of rank — like 
those men — the shame of being paraded in front of their peers is almost worse than death.’ 

‘Behold . , . Look!” said Nubia. “What is around their necks?" 

Lupus made a V with his forearms and locked them around his neck. 

“Yes, you're right, Lupus,’ said Flavia. “They're wearing some kind of yoke which makes them look up.’ 

“Ha!” Sisyphus clapped his hands and looked at them bright-eyed. ‘They're wearing wooden forks. That's where 
we get the word — 

*Furcifer!” squealed Flavia. ‘Scoundrel! It means someone wearing a fork!" 


Sisyphus nodded. ‘The wooden forks force them to keep their heads up, so that people can see who they are.’ 


AND THROW THINGS AT THEM 


wrote Lupus, as members of the jeering crowd began pelting the informers with eggs and rotten lettuces, 

Sisyphus held out a papyrus twist full of dates. Lupus took a handful and hurled them towards the informers. 
They fell short, raining down on some senators in the lowest tier, 

Lupus hurriedly crouched below the low wooden wall and made his ‘Oops’ face back up at them. 

Sisyphus gave him a look. “They're for us, not the informers.’ he said dryly, and extended the papyrus cone 
towards Flavia. 

Flavia grasped a handful but Nubia shook her head without taking her eyes from the scene below her, Flavia 
suddenly remembered the first time she had seen Nubia being led to the slave market, naked and chained at the neck. 

“What sorts of things do informers report?” Flavia asked Sisyphus quickly, hoping to distract Nubia. 

“Oh, real or imagined plots against the Emperor, criticism of his rule .. . anything,’ Sisyphus popped a date in his 
mouth. ‘In Nero’s time they bred like maggots in rotten meat. Good for Titus, I say, exposing them for who they 
are.” 

“What will they do to them afterwards?’ asked Flavia. ‘Are they going to kill them?’ 

“No. said Sisyphus. ‘The lowborn ones might be auctioned off as slaves and those of senatorial class will be 
deported to some barren island.’ 

“Ah,” said Flavia, nodding wisely and removing a date stone from her mouth. *Exile.’ 

“What is exile?’ asked Nubia. 

‘It’s when you are sent far away from your home, with no hope of ever returning,’ said Flavia, then bit her lip as 
she saw the expression on Nubia’s face. 


Sisyphus waved the papyrus programme sheet and said: “The next event is an execution. That man killed his father.’ 


Nubia saw two guards prodding a man around the arena. Behind them walked a slave with a sign on a stick. 
Even from this distance Nubia could make out the criminal's long curly yellow hair and red lips. Apart from a tiny 
loincloth, he was naked. Curses and catcalls erupted from the crowds and some of those on the lower levels tossed 
the last of their rotten fruit at him. 

Flavia leaned forward and squinted at the sign carried by the slave. ‘I plunged a sword in my father’s throat,” she 
read, 

‘Murderer!’ screeched a harsh female voice behind Nubia. 

Nubia turned to glance at the people in the row behind her, The young matron was pretty, but hatred contorted 
her face and made it ugly. Then — even as Nubia watched — the hatred was replaced by delighted surprise. 

Nubia tumed and gasped. 

A winged man was flying straight at her. 
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Nubia cringed as the man flew towards her. So did the others in the surrounding seats. All except for Lupus, who 
uttered a bark of laughter. 

Then Nubia realised what it was: a man with feathered wings attached to his arms. 

His tunic was covered in feathers, too. and he wore yellow leggings to make his legs look like an eagle’s. The 
man's skin was dark brown like hers, and the feathers matched perfectly, He flapped his wings comically, but above 
the imitation beak his eyes showed fierce concentration. The birdman swung past her, so close that she felt a breeze 
on her face, The next instant he was spiralling down towards the arena below, People in the other sections of the 
arena shrank back and shrieked with delight. 

Nubia saw thousands of faces looking up in wonder, laughing, exclaiming, pointing. Many — like Lupus — were 
trying to see what was holding the birdman up. The man-eagle flew back again, this time towards those on the lower 
level, and now Nubia could see the thin ropes that held him. 

She followed the line of the cords up to see the dark silhouettes against the blue sky. There were men at the top 
of the amphitheatre standing on the ropes which held the coloured sheets of cloth, They were operating a 
complicated system of ropes and pulleys. 

Down on the sandy floor of the arena the convicted criminal looked as small as a desert mouse. He had heard the 
crowd gasping and he was looking around in terror for the beast that was to devour him. It had not yet occurred to 
him to look up. 

Nubia heard the women around her taunting him. 

“You're in for it now. Ganymede!’ 

*Here's Jupiter!" 

“Bye-bye, parricide!” 

Flavia turned bright-eyed to Nubia. ‘It's from a myth. Jupiter liked a beautiful boy called Ganymede and took 
the form of an eagle to kidnap him. He carried him off to Mount Olympus and Ganymede served wine to the gods 
and goddesses . . . according to the legend.’ 

The water organ had been sounding ominous chords but now, as ‘Ganymede’ finally spotted the descending 
birdman and ran, it began to play a comical tune. All around Nubia people were laughing, even Flavia, Lupus and 
the twins. 

“Watch out, Ganymede!’ screamed the woman in the row behind them. “Jupiter likes you!” 

“Better run away!" shouted a boy from somewhere to their left. 

Little Rhoda laughed, too. “Big bird chases man!” 

‘Oh!’ gasped thousands of people as the birdman almost grasped his prey. 

Ganymede had writhed from Jupiter's grasp this time, but Nubia knew he couldn't hold out forever. Presently he 
stumbled and fell and the bird grasped the long-haired criminal round the waist. Suddenly they were rising fast, not 
spiralling but moving straight up. 


The nearly-naked criminal was struggling in his captor's arms when something detached itself and fell to the 
sand below. His curly yellow hair. 

“Hey, Ganymede!" screamed the woman behind them. “You dropped your wig!" 

The terrified man had stopped squirming. Nubia saw Lupus nod grimly and exchange a knowing glance with 
Sisyphus. She guessed what they were thinking: if the man fell from the eagle's grip at this height. the fall would 
shatter him. 

The water organ was playing a dramatic series of chords that mounted higher and higher up the scale as the two 
men rose up through the vast space. Presently they were at her level. Lupus looked up in order to see the men 
working the cords, but Nubia couldn't take her eyes from Ganymede's terror-struck face. 

When the birdman and his prey could go no higher, and were silhouettes against the fresh blue sky, the trumpets 
suddenly blared. This must have been the birdman's cue: he let go of Ganymede. 

With a guttural shriek the criminal fell, his legs and arms pumping wildly, as if the empty space around him 
might suddenly grow solid. As he plummeted, Nubia's stomach seemed to plunge with him. Down and down he fell, 
and a great cheer rose up from the throng as he struck the arena far below with a puff of sand. 

The sand settled over the crumpled body. 

Suddenly Nubia cried out as the body twitched. 

The criminal was still alive. 
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Nubia watched as a figure in dark robes and a white mask stepped into the arena and walked over to the broken 
man. 

‘I think that's supposed to be Pluto,’ said Sisyphus. 

‘Pluto,’ Flavia said to Nubia, “is the god who rules the Underworld.” 

“And he's about to claim poor Ganymede for his kingdom,’ said Sisyphus. 

The masked man lifted something like a mallet and for a moment he seemed to hesitate. Then he ended the 
broken man’s life with a swift downward blow, 

Nubia lowered her head between her knees and breathed deeply in short little gasps. 

Lupus patted her back. 

"Are you all right, Nubia?’ Flavia leaned forward and whispered. ‘It’s easier if you imagine they're dolls and not 

real people.’ 

‘Mummy," came Rhoda's clear voice. “Why did that man fall down?" 

‘He was a wicked man.’ Cynthia's voice. “He killed his daddy." 

“He killed daddy?" 

‘Not your daddy. His own daddy." 

“Why? 

‘I don't know, dear.” 

‘Mummy, can I go to the latrine?’ 

Cynthia sighed. “Yes, dear. Pll take you. Sisyphus, did you notice where the latrines are located?” 

‘I think they're two levels down, Lady Cynthia, Shall I accompany you?" 

“No, thank you. We can manage.’ Cynthia nodded to her slave-girl. ‘Come, Prisca.’ 

Nubia’s nausea was subsiding. She lifted her head and twisted on her wooden seat to let them pass. The twins 
were going, too, leaving their tin helmets atop their cushions on the wooden bench, It was nearly noon and 
pleasantly warm, 

Sisyphus extended a water-gourd to Nubia, She took it, drank and handed it back. 

Suddenly something about the scene seemed utterly familiar. 

The excited babble of the people around her, the vast space before her, the pure light coming from above, Flavia 
drinking from the gourd, Lupus yawning. . . 

“What's the matter, Nubia?’ asked Flavia, passing the gourd to Lupus. 

Nubia shook her head, then said, ‘I have dreamed this most exactly.’ 

‘Oh, I have that sometimes,’ said Flavia. “You feel you've been here before?" 
Lupus nodded. too, 

“Yes,” said Nubia. ‘I have been here before.’ 

“You know what that means, don't you?” Sisyphus raised his eyebrows at her. 


"No." 

‘Tt means you're exactly where the gods want you to be.’ 

“The gods want me to be in this place?’ 

“Yes. They sometimes give you dreams which you forget until you are in the place you dreamed. My old 
grandmother, may Juno preserve her soul, said that means you're on your life's path: in exactly the right place." 

‘This is the right place?’ Nubia stared at the crowds around her, then down at the distant sandy oval of the arena 
where slaves were raking fresh sand over dark patches. 

“What's next?’ murmured Flavia, picking up a sheet of papyrus from her aunt's seat. ‘Oh! This isn't the 
programme. These are the highlights for the next few days . . . Look at this. Nubia! Tomorrow they're going to kill 
five thousand animals. And it says — oh no!” 

“What? said Nubia, 

‘Lupus,’ said Flavia. “When you saw the prisoners who were condemned to death . . . was Ganymede there, 
too?" 

Lupus looked blankly at her. 

‘The man who killed his father, the man they just executed . . . was he with the other prisoners?" 

Lupus slowly shook his head and wrote on his wax tablet: 


THEY WERE ALL JEWS 


“That means there must be other prisoners being kept somewhere.” 

Lupus frowned. 

Flavia pointed to the programme. “This sheet has highlights for the next few days.’ she said. ‘Look at who 
they're executing the day after tomorrow!’ 


EXECUTION OF CRIMINALS 


DAY I 


A PARRICIDE WILL DIE RE-ENACTING 
THE ABDUCTION OF GANYMEDE 


A THIEF WILL DIE RE-ENACTING 
THE DEATH OF LAUREOLUS 


JEWISH ZEALOTS WILL FIGHT BEARS 
WITH CURVED DAGGERS 


EVENING EVENT: A TRAITOR WILL DIE 
THE DEATH OF LEANDER 


DAY II 


A MURDERER WILL DIE RE-ENACTING 
THE STORY OF ORPHEUS 


DAY II 


AN ARSONIST WILL SUFFER 
THE TORMENT OF PROMETHEUS 


DAY IV 


DAEDALUS WILL BE PUT INTO HIS MAZE WITH A BEAR 


DAY V 


A MURDERESS WILL RE-ENACT 
THE SHAME OF PASIPHAE 


DAY VI 


A PLUNDERER OF TEMPLES WILL DIE 
THE DEATH OF HERCULES 


DAY VII 


A RUNAWAY SL AVE WILL RE-ENACT 
THE DEATH OF ACTAEON 


Lupus pointed to the entry for day three and raised his eyebrows. 

‘That’s the one,” said Flavia grimly. ‘If Jonathan is alive, and if they think he started the fire, then he must be 
here somewhere. You just didn’t find him. And the day after tomorrow they’re going to kill him in the same way 
Prometheus was tortured." 

Nubia felt sick again. *Alas!' she whispered. ‘Prometheus was having his liver pecked out by a bird.’ 


‘Mama, why is that man being tied to sticks?’ Rhoda's voice piped brightly above the deep chords of the water 
organ. 

*He's another bad man, dear,” said Flavia’s aunt. ‘He robbed people. They're crucifying him, Or perhaps a fierce 
beast is going to devour him. Let's see.” 

*Laureolus,' said Flavia with a frown, studying the programme. *I thought 1 knew all the myths but I don't 


remember a mythological character called Laureolus.* 


‘That's because he was a real person. I saw a play about him once . . .’ Sisyphus leaned over to look at the sheet 
in her hand. 

“How did he die?’ asked Flavia. 

“His victims tied him to a cross and let a boar gore him.’ 

“Oh, said Flavia, and then turned to Nubia. *I don't think we want to watch this.’ 


“He's stopped screaming.’ said Flavia presently. ‘Does that mean I can look yet?” 
‘Don’t ask me,” said Sisyphus in a muffled voice. ‘I stopped watching when his leg came off.’ 
“The blood,” whispered Nubia. “Look at all the blood,’ 
‘Don’t look,” said Flavia, and turned her head to see what Lupus was writing on his wax tablet. 


HE’S STILL ALIVE 


“But it’s been nearly half an hour,’ muttered Flavia, ‘Or it feels like it.’ 
‘I think I am going to be sick,’ whispered Nubia. 
*Me, too,” said Flavia. ‘Let's go and find the latrines.” 


Lupus sat forward on the bench as a blare of the trumpet and a herald announced the final event before the 
gladiatorial combats. The execution of one hundred Jewish zealots. It was fitting, proclaimed the herald, that these 
men should spill their blood, for they were some of the rebellious Jews who had caused Rome such trouble ten years 
ago. 

As the water organ thumped out a sequence of sinister, discordant notes, Lupus watched the men stumble into 
the arena, shading their eyes against the pure spring sunshine. The crowd roared with anger, drowning out the music. 

These were the prisoners he had seen the previous day: he recognised the rabbi. Almost immediately the bears 
moved into the arena. Unlike the animals which had come before them, these fearsome creatures did not need to be 
prodded with red-hot irons. They must have been trained to crave human flesh. 

With breathtaking speed. one bear gripped a zealot in a deadly embrace. At this some of the Jews began to 
scream and run. Others — like the rabbi — stood and waited for death. A few fought back bravely with their little 
curved knives, Lupus saw that Sisyphus and Hyacinth had hidden their faces in their hands. The twins had grown 
bored with the distant executions and were playing toy gladiators on Nubia's seat cushion. Little Rhoda was fast 
asleep, thumb in mouth, on her mother’s lap. But Lady Cynthia was oblivious. Her lips were parted and her clear 
grey eyes fixed on the scene of bloody carnage below, 

Lupus could see she was drinking in every drop. 


*Are you feeling better?’ asked Flavia. 

Nubia nodded and lifted her head from the fountain. Her knees were still trembling but her stomach felt more 
settled. The water, tinted pink with wine, had settled her stomach and cleared her mouth. 

For the first time she noticed a marble statue in a niche behind the spouts: a man holding a lyre. The name 
carved in the base of the sculpture told who he was. Orpheus was so skilfully carved and painted that he looked like 
a real person. Someone had tied a white scarf over his eyes. Nubia looked around. All the other statues she could see 
were also blindfolded. 

She pointed. ‘Why?’ 

“Why the blindfolds?" said Flavia, wiping her mouth. ‘So that the gods and heroes won't be upset by the sight of 
those wicked criminals. And all that blood.” 

Nubia stared at her ex-mistress. These people let little children watch a man being slowly disembowelled but 


they covered up the eyes of their statues. 
She would never understand the Romans. Never. 
*Nuuuu!’ Flavia uttered a strangled cry and Nubia whirled to see a hundred red balls raining down from the sky. 
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Nubia lifted her hands to ward off the swarm of falling balls and as one smacked her right hand her fingers 
instinctively gripped it. 

Around her people were screaming and diving. A few aisles below she saw three men struggling for something. 
Slowly Nubia opened her hand and gazed at the object lying in her palm. It was a red wooden ball, the size of a 
small apple. 

‘It’s a lottery bail,’ squealed Flavia, and clapped her hand over her own mouth. Then: “Quickly! Hide it before 
someone sees it and murders you,” 

Nubia stared at Flavia. 

‘Hide it now!" 

Obediently, Nubia undid the string of her leather purse, pushed the ball into it and drew her lionskin cloak tightly 
around her, 

*Come on!” hissed Flavia. “Let's go back to our seats. Don't tell anyone you have it.’ 

“Why not?’ Nubia felt Flavia’s urgent hand on the small of her back, hurrying her up the stairs. 

“It might be worth a fortune,’ whispered Flavia. 

“What do you mean?’ 

“Sisyphus was telling me earlier. The balls are hollow. There should be a piece of papyrus inside telling you what 
you've won.” 

‘I win something?” 

“Yes! Sometimes they're just jokes. The papyrus might say you've won a basket of chickpeas. Or an ivory 
toothpick. But usually they're fabulous prizes. Like a horse, a slave. a ship, even a whole villa.’ 

“Oh,” said Nubia. ‘I wonder what my ball is saying inside?" 

“We'd better wait.” said Flavia, panting a little as they reached a landing on the marble stairs, ‘It’s too crowded 
here. You saw those men fighting for a ball, didn't you? Better not take it out until we get back to the house. Can 


you bear to wait till evening?’ 


But Nubia did not have to wait until that evening, 

At their prearranged noon meeting. Senator Cornix took one look at his wife's unnaturally bright eyes and 
flushed cheeks and gruffly announced that they were going home immediately. 

‘But pater!’ cried Aulus. “The gladiators! We'll miss the gladiators. And there are female gladiators fighting this 
afternoon!" 

"All the more reason to go.’ the senator said between clenched teeth. “And we're not leaving Rome tomorrow. 
We're leaving today!" 


‘I can’t open it,’ said Nubia. ‘It is most sticky. Here Lupus. You try.’ 
She handed the red ball to Lupus who bent his head as he tried to unscrew the two hemispheres of the ball. 


The three of them were in the girls’ bedroom back at Senator Cornix’s townhouse on the Caelian Hill. They had 
eaten lunch and now the sounds of a household packing drifted in through the open door. 

“What are you doing?’ asked Aulus, suddenly appearing over Nubia's shoulder, 

“Nothing. said Flavia, and Lupus quickly hid the ball under his cloak. 

“You're hiding something. Show me!’ 

Slowly Lupus took out his wax tablet and opened it. 

‘See. Aulus?’ Flavia forced herself to smile up at him. ‘We were just making a plan of the amphitheatre, trying to 
remember where we sat today." 

“Well, Lupus hasn't drawn it right. It doesn't look like that. That's a stupid plan of the amphitheatre. The 
amphitheatre isn't oval, It’s round.’ 

“No it’s not,’ said Flavia with a scowl. ‘It’s oval.’ 

“It's round." 

‘Oval!’ 

“Round!” 

‘Aulus!’ came the Senator's voice. ‘Have you finished doing what I asked you to do?’ 

“Coming. Pater!’ Aulus Junior shot Flavia a glare. “Big nose!’ he muttered and stalked out of the room. 

When he was gone Flavia breathed a sigh of relief. 

“The ball,” she whispered. ‘Can you open it, Lupus?’ 

Lupus nodded and grunted until finally there was a crack and a squeak. He handed Nubia the wooden ball, now 
in two parts. Inside was a square of parchment, thick and translucent, and lightly powdered with fine chalk dust. One 
word was written on it in black and gold ink. Nubia took out the parchment and read the word and gasped. Then she 
held it up for the others to see. 

Flavia read the word on the scrap of creamy parchment and her eyes grew wide. ‘GLADIATOR. Nubia, you've 


won a gladiator!’ 
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i Im glad my uncle left you behind to stay with us,” said Flavia to Sisyphus, as they set out for the second day's 
events at the amphitheatre. ‘Especially as Caudex still hasn't come back." 

It was early morning, still dark and with a bracing chill in the air. 

‘I promised to look after you,’ said Sisyphus, pulling his deep pink cloak tighter around his shoulders. ‘I can't 
imagine where your bodyguard has disappeared to.” 

‘He'll show up." said Flavia. “Caudex is not very clever but he’s very loyal, He probably got lost.’ 

‘By the way.” said Sisyphus. ‘as your unofficial guardian. | must ask why you and Lupus are wearing grubby 
blankets instead of cloaks. And isn't your tunic a bit short?” 

Flavia looked at him. “We worked it all out last night: Lupus is going to pretend to be a slave again and try to 
find other prison cells. Nubia is going to stay with the beast-fighters: she has a pass. She wanted to bring Tigris but 
if he barks again, he'll give us away.” 

‘And you?’ said Sisyphus. “What are your plans?’ 

Flavia glanced at him, ‘I plan to get closer to Fabius, the magister ludi. I'm sure he knows who is going to be 
executed and when." 

‘Then I'll be all alone!’ Sisyphus gave her an injured look, 

“But you can help. You know lots of people in Rome, other senators and people like that. Pretend you're looking 
for a friend. Wander around the seats. Find out if anybody knows anything about the prisoners. We're going to meet 
by the Orpheus fountain at noon, to see what we've found out.’ 

“Very well.’ said Sisyphus and then narrowed his eyes. “You won't do anything dangerous, will you? The senator 
would be quite upset if 1 let anything happen to you.’ 

‘No,’ said Flavia, though her heart was pounding. *1 promise it won't be dangerous at all.” 


PROGRAMME OF EVENTS 


INAUGURAL GAMES DAY II 
TO BE HELD AT THE NEW AMPHITHEATRE 


EGYPTIAN ACROBATS 
EXECUTION OF A CRIMINAL 


in which a temple robber will die, 
re-enacting the story of Orpheus 


BEAST FIGHT 
between Pygmies, Crocodiles and Hippos 
COMBAT OF NOVELTY GLADIATOR PAIRS 
featuring boys & girls 
COMBAT OF GLADIATORS 


AWNINGS AND DRINKS WILL BE PROVIDED PRIZES 
WILL BE DISTRIBUTED 


Crouching behind a tall umbrella pine, Flavia smeared dust on her face and rubbed it into her hair. She dug her 
fingernails into the earth at the base of the tree. She knew close examination would show that her hands were soft 
and manicured and that she had never spent a single day living rough. But the dirt under her fingernails would give 
an impression of grubbiness. She was betting Fabius didn't have time to carefully interview all the girls for the 
Orpheus routine. 

She was right. 

‘Did Blastus send you?’ he said when she finally stood before him. He was surrounded by slaves, making notes 
on a four-leafed wax tablet. 

‘Er... yes.’ 

“You're an orphan?" He glanced up at her from his tablet. 

“Yes,” lied Flavia, and tried to make her lower lip tremble. ‘My parents died when I was — 

“Pavo!” barked Fabius, returning his attention to his notes. “Get this girl to Mater as quickly as possible.’ He 
turned to a scribe; “Now what were you saying about the Egyptian acrobats?’ 


Nubia walked into the pungent smell of animals, hay, and dung. It was not long after dawn, so the room was still 
dim. 

‘Nubia! Come look at this.’ Bar was leaning over a wooden pen. He held a long rod in one hand. 

‘Hello, Bar." She joined him on a low ledge around the pen, then gasped as she saw what he was looking at. It 
was not a pen but a lead-lined, water-filled tank. And it was full of crocodiles. 

Instinctively she recoiled at the sight of their evil faces, but Bar smiled and said, “We're safe here. They can’t get 
out of the tank. Ugly brutes,’ He prodded one with his rod. ‘The criminal swam right through them last night so 
they're extra hungry today.’ 

*1 do not think you should be sticking them,’ said Nubia. “You will make them angry.’ 

He grinned at her. his teeth gleaming white in his smooth brown face. “That's the idea.’ 

He jumped down from the ledge of the tank. ‘Follow me. I have something else to show you.” 

Nubia followed him out of the room through several other dim cells, each housing different caged animals. They 
passed lions, leopards, ostriches, even a giraffe. In a room with a fawn and several rabbit hutches, Nubia almost 
tripped over a wooden bucket full of black liquid. 

*“Careful!” laughed Bar, moving the bucket closer to one of the rabbit hutches. ‘If you'd splashed walnut juice on 


your lionskin it would take ages to come out.” 


"Why do you have walnut juice?’ 

‘To dye the rabbits’ fur. Otherwise the people on the highest level can't see them against the pale sand,” 

Presently they reached another large room with a long tank similar to the first one. Bar helped Nubia up onto the 
ledge so that she could see into it, 

In this tank were half a dozen hippos. Big ones. Their backs and eyes and noses made shiny grey islands in the 
surface of the water, 

Nubia stared at Bar-Mnason in horror. 

‘My father tells me that of all the animals, the hippo is the most dangerous!’ she said. 

“Your father’s right. Most of the animals here have to be trained to attack each other or people. But not the 
hippos. Put a hippo in the water with a person and they're dead,’ 


Lupus trailed behind a family with half a dozen children. As they entered one of the arched entrances of the 
amphitheatre he pushed among them. The real challenge would be getting down into the lower levels, 
It wasn't difficult. Nobody wanted to go underground. They all wanted to hurry up to their seats. 
Lupus smiled to himself as he slipped through a door and down some dimly lit steps. It was almost too easy. 
“You!” growled a man’s voice, and at the same instant Lupus felt himself jerked off his feet as a hand gripped the 


neck of his tunic, “You're in for it now!’ 


| SCROLL XVIII 





Fisi smoothed the pale blue tunic over her thighs. It was very short, and made of the finest silk, gossamer thin. 
The dim room had a large silver mirror on one wall and she stood for a moment scrutinising her reflection. She had 
never seen such a big mirror. For the first time in her life she could see herself from head to toe, and very clearly. 
The woman they called *Mater' had sent her for a quick scrub in a tank of hot water and three slave-girls had busied 
themselves over Flavia for half an hour. 

Her hair had been brushed and pinned up, then topped with a pink garland woven of peony, crocus and 
honeysuckle. Her eyes were lined with dark kohl and her cheeks and lips reddened with some bitter tasting paste. 
Pale blue stibium shimmered on her eyelids, The colour matched her new tunic perfectly and complemented the 
pink garland, She looked much older than ten. She looked at least thirteen. 

Flavia smiled hesitantly at the unfamiliar version of herself in the mirror. Were her knees too knobbly? Was her 
nose too big? She turned her head and tried to see her profile. She sighed. Her nose did seem to have grown quite a 
bit in the past few months. 

She turned back to face the mirror, and frowned, She was supposed to be a river nymph. What did river nymphs 
have to do with the legend of Orpheus? She searched the back of her mind and had almost found the answer when 
suddenly she was jostled to one side. 

‘Don’t spend all day in front of the mirror!” 

Flavia turned to see Marcia, the sharp-toothed street urchin. In contrast to Flavia, Marcia wore a tunic of palest 
pink. Her eyelids were shaded to match and her garland was made of purple crocus and violets, intertwined with 
honeysuckle. 

As the blonde girl preened in front of the mirror Flavia sighed, Marcia's knees were not bumpy. Her nose was 
pert and pretty and just right. Clean and wearing makeup, the grubby street urchin was beautiful. 

Four other girls came chattering into the room, attended by slave-girls who bustled around them, tweaking 
ribbons, smoothing eyebrows, freshening lip colour, Mater followed the girls in. She was a big woman with large 
features in a heavily powdered face. 

‘Time for the show, my beauties!’ She clapped her hands. 

“What?” squeaked Flavia. “Already? What about the beast fights? And I haven't found out where they keep the 
condemned criminals,’ 

“Shhh!” hissed Marcia fiercely in Flavia's ear. "You're not allowed to say “criminals” or “executions” or you'll 
lose us all our gold!” 

“What?” said Flavia. "What are you talking about?’ 

*Mater told us yesterday. It’s one of the rules. If Orpheus plays well today, then he'll be pardoned. So don't 
mention those words you just said or you'll make him nervous. Look! Here he comes now." 

The man dressed as Orpheus passed close enough for Flavia to see the strange contrast between his wrinkled 
face and his dyed black hair. 


Flavia lowered her voice. *But I want to know where they keep the people they're going to .... the prisoners.” 

Marcia shook her head, rolled her eyes and turned away. 

‘Oh my dears!" Mater clasped her meaty hands over her large bosom. ‘My dears, you look beautiful. Simply 
beautiful. So young and tender, Proper little river nymphs . . .’ She wiped her eye. 

“Now!” she said briskly. ‘Into the boat with you. You're to row Orpheus to the island as he plays his beautiful 
music. You all practised last night . . . well, all except for you . . .' she turned to Flavia. ‘Presumably you can follow 
their lead? And you know how to hold an oar, I hope?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Flavia. ‘My father is — er... I mean. before I was tragically orphaned, my father was a sea 
captain.” 

‘How nice for you, dear. Now, everybody up the stairs and into the boat. Remember, blue tunics on the left and 
pink tunics on the right.’ 

‘May we keep the tunics after we've finished?’ asked a girl of about twelve. 

‘Of course,’ said Mater. “And your sacks of gold will be here when you come back,’ 

The bald slave called Blastus led them up the stairs and as Flavia followed she heard the girls chattering about 
what they would spend their money on. Presently they all emerged into a room with marble walls and a bright 
opening straight ahead. A thick layer of sawdust covered the floor, and on the sawdust a splash of some dark 
reddish-brown liquid. 

Flavia’s step faltered and she gazed down at the ominous stain. 

‘Don't worry, dear.’ said Mater, who had followed them up and who was dry-eyed and businesslike again. She 
gave Flavia a firm push. “One of the slaves must have had a little accident earlier.’ 

“But that looks like — 

‘Into the boat, dears! Orpheus is waiting.’ 

Mater hustled Flavia forward. Blastus took her arm and suddenly she felt herself being lifted out into the 
immense bright space of the arena and down into a pretty gilded boat draped with garlands of peony, violet and 
saffron. 

‘Sit here at the back,” said Blastus. He indicated a pale blue cushion covering a plank seat in the boat. Flavia was 
the last girl in. A moment later the ship wobbled as the bald slave stepped out of it and back up into the arch. He 
gave them a good push with a boat hook. 

As the boat slid smoothly forward, Flavia gripped her pink oar, looked over her shoulder and gasped. The sandy 
arena had been transformed into a mirror-bright lake with a lovely green island at its centre. 

“When did they do that?" she murmured. 

“Last night,’ said Marcia behind her. 

‘Don't talk. Row!" Orpheus spoke for the first time. “The Emperor's brother has promised me a total reprieve if 
we perform well.’ He was dressed in a pure white tunic and golden sandals, ‘And sing!’ He strummed his gilded 
lyre. 

But Flavia and the other girls stared around, dumbfounded. Even if they had been able to utter a squeak they 
would not have been heard. For as the boat moved into view, a deafening roar filled the vast interior of the 
amphitheatre. 

Fifty thousand Romans were cheering the pretty blonde girls in the gilded boat. 

Flavia gulped. Fifty thousand Romans were cheering her! 


‘You!’ growled the big man, and Lupus relaxed as he recognised Verucus’s ugly face looming over him. 
Lupus gave the man a sheepish smile. 
‘Don't grin at me like that!" Verucus cuffed Lupus on the head. ‘Where were you yesterday? Watching the games 


no doubt! Well, your punishment today will be fitting. You can empty latrine buckets!’ 

Lupus sighed, and trudged after the big slave. Presently his spirits lifted: they were going to a part of the arena 
he hadn’t been to before. That meant there were other prisoners being held in this part of the amphitheatre. Jonathan 
might be among them. 

‘Look at that!’ Verucus pointed to water soaking the floor. “They flooded the arena last night. It’s supposed to be 
watertight but it isn’t. Half the prisoners are up to their ankles in water. It was Titus and Domitian’s bright idea for 
the shows last night and this morning. But it’s not working. I’ve already heard rumours that they're going to forget 
the waterworks and put in cells like the ones at Capua, so the animals can appear in the arena as if by magic. Here 
we are. Orpheus's cell.’ 

Verucus lifted the thick oak bar and pushed open the heavy door, Lupus wrinkled his nose as he stepped in. The 
empty cell was dark and smelly, There was no furniture, only a plaster-covered sleeping shelf along one wall and a 
wooden bucket in the corner. At one end of the sleeping couch lay an iron chain with an empty leg-manacle on the 
end. 

“Grab the latrine bucket!’ growled Verucus. ‘This one isn't coming back; we can take it with us.” 

He bolted the door after Lupus and shook his head sadly. “The prisoner in the next cell is just a boy. They say he 
started the fire last month." 

Lupus's heart thumped. Was it Jonathan? He knew he was about to find out. 


“Are these hippos for the beast fight?’ Nubia asked Bar Mnason. ‘How will they move the heavy tanks to where 
people can see?” 

‘They won't move the tanks.” He laughed. “You haven't seen the amphitheatre today, have you?” 

Nubia shook her head, 

‘They flooded it with water last night for a show of nereids, a mock sea-battle and an execution. All done by 
torchlight. The water's five feet deep. Same depth as the water in this tank.’ He laughed at the expression on her 
face. ‘The acrobats were swinging over it earlier and the tightrope walkers are on now. Let's hope the elephant 
doesn't fall in. That would make one big splash!’ He laughed. ‘See that door there, at the end of the tank?” 

Nubia nodded. 

"When we open it the hippos and crocs will be able to swim right into the arena. And the water is so clear that 
even the ladies on the top level will be able to see them.’ 

‘Then the hippos and crocs will do water beast fight?’ asked Nubia. 

“Much better than that.’ said Bar-Mnason with a grin. "Come here." 

He led her to a slit in the gently curving marble wall. “Look through this viewing slit. It's almost invisible to 
people in the stands but it means we can see what's happening out in the arena.’ 

Nubia put her eye to the horizontal crack. Her view was restricted, and at first she couldn't tell what she was 
looking at. She could see a double tier of almost identical seats. Then she gasped. The arena was full of water, and 
rows of white-togaed senators were reflected in its glassy surface. The water was unbroken except where an island 
reared up in the middle, 

‘Behold! I mean: look! An island!" 

‘It’s good, isn't it? Made of wood, covered with dirt, shrubs and trees. There's even a cave. They used it last 
night for the naval battle and execution, Except the criminal survived,’ he said, and added, ‘I told them we should 
have put in the hippos.” 

‘How do they find so much water?" 

“Channelled down from the aqueduct. Only took a few hours to fill before the night show.’ He gestured with his 
chin, *Father's in the island now. With the caged bears,’ 


‘I do not see him on the island.’ 

‘I didn't say “on” the island. I said “in” the island.’ 

“Why is he in the island?" 

‘For the Orpheus routine.’ 

Nubia turned away from the viewing slit to look up at Bar. 

“Why is a criminal being dressed as Orpheus?" 

Bar shrugged. ‘The Romans like to publicly execute criminals and entertain the crowds at the same time. 
They're efficient.’ 

“But Orpheus was a musician who played beautiful music, so beautiful as to charm trees and stones and fierce 
animals.’ Nubia brought her eye to the slit again. ‘So why is a criminal being dressed as Orpheus?’ 

Bar shrugged. “Who knows? Maybe the man was a musician. Or maybe he’s from Thrace, like Orpheus. The 
Romans don't really need a reason. They love the Greek myths more than the Greeks.’ Bar chuckled. “Orpheus is 
going to be rowed to the island by beautiful blonde girls.’ 

Nubia nodded to herself. Flavia had told them the night before about this routine. She hoped to take part in it so 
that she could ask Fabius about the prisoners. 

‘There are already some tame animals on the island,’ Bar was saying. “but half way through his second song my 
father will release the bears. Then we'll see if “Orpheus” can charm the animals with his music!” 


Nubia’s heart stuttered as she realised what he was saying. ‘Bears?’ she cried. ‘Alas, the girls will be in terrible 
danger!" 





i The girls are in danger!’ Nubia gripped Bar-Mnason’s arm. 

“What? Do you mean those little blonde water nymphs?’ 

“Yes!” 

He laughed. “Those bears won't hurt the girls. They'll be too busy eating Orpheus, ' 

‘Oh.’ Nubia felt sick with relief, 

"No, the bears won't eat the girls,” he repeated, as he slid open the door of the tank. “That's what these beauties 
are for.’ 

“What?” 

Bar nodded. ‘It was Domitian's idea. That's why he told Fabius to choose girls less than five feet tall, all slaves 
and orphans. If they don't drown, the hippos and crocs will get them.’ 

‘No!’ cried Nubia. “NO!” 

“What is it? They're only slaves.” 

‘One of them is my friend Flavia!” 

“One of the nymphs is your friend?’ 

Nubia nodded. ‘Don't let hippos out!’ 

‘Too late,’ said Bar. ‘There they go.’ He cursed under his breath. 

“We must do something!’ Nubia clutched his arm. “Bar, 1 must go out there to help her!’ 

He shook his head grimly. “You can only get to the island when the arena is dry, not when it's full of water. I'm 
sorry, Nubia. Your friend is doomed.” 


Flavia grinned in delight as wave after wave of cheering washed over her. 

The girls had got over their initial surprise and were now rowing in unison, the pretty oars flashing pink and blue 
as the boat moved out over the placid water towards the green island. Orpheus was strumming and as the cheers 
gradually subsided he began to sing. 

The girls sang ‘La, la-la-la, la-laa!’ and the water organ played the same tune, but softly so that the girls could be 
heard. People in the upper tiers had caught the tune and started to sing the ‘la-la’ part along with the girls. 

The scent of honeysuckle suddenly filled Flavia’s head and at the same moment an equally sweet sensation filled 
her chest. It was an emotion she had never felt before, a complex mixture of pleasure, excitement and self- 
consciousness. 

Was this what Fame felt like? Or was it Glory? 

Whatever it was, she liked it. 

She glanced over her shoulder and saw that they were nearly at the island. Presently the boat nudged the land 
and Orpheus leapt nimbly onto the grassy turf. 

Two of the girls at the front used their oars to push the boat away from the island and they began to row 
languidly round the island. 


Orpheus placed one foot on a painted rock and sang the story of how his wife Eurydice was bitten by a 
poisonous viper on the very day of their wedding. He sang of how he was willing to visit death to bring her back. 
His voice hardly quavered as he sang of how he, Orpheus, was going to descend to the underworld, charm Cerberus 
with his music and melt the hearts of Pluto and Persephone. 

“Then I will bring Eurydice back.’ he sang, “bring my true love back from death!" 

*‘Oooh!" said the crowd, as a dozen colourful birds fluttered out of the cave mouth and settled on the small trees 
and shrubs around Orpheus, 

*Aaaaah!’ they sighed a moment later, as some white rabbits hopped out, followed by a dappled, long-legged 
fawn. 

‘Wha —!* The sharp intake of breath in fifty thousand Roman throats was one of the strangest sounds Flavia had 
ever heard, She looked over her shoulder to see a dark shape emerging from the cave mouth. 

‘Bear!’ one of the girls behind her screamed. “There's a bear on the island!" 

Orpheus's tremolo became a strangled squeal, 

Flavia and the other girls stopped pulling their oars, 

Orpheus's eyes bulged in terror and although his mouth was open, no sound emerged. 

As soon as he ran, the bear began to pursue him. 

“Here!” he gasped, shoving the fawn into the bear's path. “Eat this!” 

But the bear must have been trained to crave human flesh. The huge creature ignored the tottering fawn and 
lumbered after Orpheus. 

The amphitheatre resounded with waves of laughter as the bear chased Orpheus round the little island. Above the 
laughter Flavia heard catcalls drift down from the upper levels. 

*Eurydice has sent you a gift from the underworld,’ someone joked. 

“Use your lyre. Orpheus!" 

‘Charm him with your music!" 

‘Don’t throw it! Play it!’ 

‘Serves you right for robbing the temple!’ 

Suddenly — too late — Flavia remembered where river nymphs appeared in the story of Orpheus. 

After his death, they had found his lyre, his dismembered limbs and his head. 

Some of the girls in the boat were laughing now too, but Flavia could see the look of pure terror on the man’s 
face and something brown, presumably hair dye, dripping down his forehead with the sweat. She knew what must 
happen to him. 

“Jump in the water!" Flavia shouted at him. ‘Jump!’ 

But Orpheus kept running. Perhaps he hadn't heard her, or maybe he couldn't swim. 

Suddenly there was a thunderous cheer and Marcia pointed towards the cave. ‘Another bear!" she laughed. “Now 
he'll get it!" 

Some of the girls were crying and some were laughing, but not one of them was rowing. The boat drifted slowly 
away from the island. 

The crowd roared as the biggest bear finally brought down Orpheus with a swipe of his paw. As the two big 
creatures loomed over the fallen man Flavia averted her eyes. Presently she blocked her ears, too, in order to drown 
out his screams. 

A sharp elbow in Flavia's ribs forced her fingers out of her ears for a moment. 

“Look!” said Marcia. ‘One of the bears has his arm!" She giggled but suddenly her giggle turned to a scream. 
“Our boat!" she cried, pointing down. ‘It's sinking!’ 


Flavia looked down. Two inches of water lapped around her bare feet at the bottom of the boat. She had been so 
upset by the terrible scene on the island that she hadn't even noticed. Now — even as she watched — she saw a crack 
widen in the bottom of the boat and a terrible thought struck her. 

“What if Orpheus wasn't the only one who had been tricked?" she said. 

But nobody heard her. The other girls were beginning to scream and cry for help. Flavia glanced up towards the 
Imperial Box. Titus would help them, 

But the man sitting in the Emperor's chair was not Titus. He was younger, with brown hair. He was laughing. 
saying something to the woman next to him and pointing at them. 

Domitian. 

It was the Emperor’s younger brother Domitian. 

And he wasn't pointing at the sinking boat. He was pointing beyond it. 

Flavia slowly stood in the boat and looked back. 

‘The boat's sinking!" screamed Marcia hysterically. ‘I can't swim and the boat's sinking! We're all going to 
drown!” 

‘No,’ said Flavia in a trembling voice, “we won't drown. Those hippos will get us first. 
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Sound receded from Flavia, so that the cries of the crowds and the surge of the water organ and the screams of the 
girls in the boat were barely audible. She had seen hippos in mosaics and Nubia had told her what these huge 
creatures could do. 

Everything seemed to happen very slowly. Two of the girls were trying to paddle back the way they had come. 
the others were standing, making the fragile boat rock violently. The water was up to Flavia's ankles now and a 
girl's terrified face loomed into view. It was Marcia, screaming something, shaking Flavia by the shoulders. 

But all Flavia could hear was the roaring of blood in her ears. 

Suddenly she felt rather than heard the boat crack. It split neatly in two. Flavia gasped at the shock of the cold 
water but managed to close her mouth a moment before it closed over her head. Her toes brushed the sandy bottom 
so she pushed herself back up. 

Sobbing for breath and dragging the wet hair from her eyes. she began to tread water and look around, They 
were all in the water now. The boat was in pieces around them, oars and garlands floating, the girls thrashing. 

A hand clutched at her arm, hurting her with the tightness of its grip: Marcia’s terrified face, eyes rolling, teeth 
bared. Then Marcia was wrenched violently away from Flavia as a hippo took her in his terrible jaws. 

Water filled Flavia's screaming mouth. She rose up, coughing, Out of the corner of her eye, she saw a second 
hippo drag one of the other girls under. 

The isiand. She must get to the island. It was her only hope. Her heart was pounding so hard she thought she 
would die, but she kicked out for the island and swam. Thank the gods Lupus had taught her how to swim last 
summer, She concentrated on her breathing and her strokes, trying not to think about what she had just seen, 

Presently she noticed the water around her was pink, but she tried not to think about that either, 

Now every breath was an effort because her chest was tight with fear. Her legs and arms were trembling but she 
swam doggedly for the island. Not far now. 

Over to her right, a log floated in the water. She veered towards that. If she could just reach it and hang on for a 
moment she could get her bearings and catch her breath. She was almost there when the log opened one evil yellow 
eye and turned with a flick of its terrible tail, 


Flavia found herself staring into the opening jaws of a crocodile. 


“The prisoner in this cell is only a boy,” said Verucus to Lupus. “They say he started the fire last month but it’s 
obvious the lad wouldn't hurt a fly. Poor lad. He has no idea what's in store for him.” 

Verucus slid back the bolt, pushed open the cell door and attempted a cheerful greeting: “Good morning, Curly- 
top! We've come to empty your latrine bucket and I’ve brought you a nice white roll for your breakfast.” 

Lupus's heart was pounding. Jonathan. It had to be Jonathan! 

As he stepped into the dim cell his eyes widened at the sight of a boy with dark, curly hair stretched out on the 
sleeping shelf. 


Flavia had once heard that when you are about to die your past life unrolls before you like a painted scroll. But as 
she stared down the throat of the crocodile she did not see her life unscroll. 

She saw her father’s face. What would he do without her? He would be so sad. He had lost too many people. No! 
She refused to die! 

She looked around for something to use as a weapon. An oar. A piece of wood from the boat. Anything. But 
there was only a purple garland floating on the pink water. 

The crocodile had closed its mouth to move forward through the water. 

Suddenly Flavia had an idea. She grasped the garland and instead of swimming away from the crocodile she 
swam straight towards it. Before it could open its terrible jaws again she thrust the garland over its snout and then 
rolled away and kicked out furiously for the island. 

Even above the sound of her beating heart and the splash of her arms in the water she could hear the roar of the 
crowd, She dared not look behind her. The garland was made of violets, crocuses and honeysuckle threaded onto a 
hemp cord. It might gain her a little more time. But not much. 

She was at the island now, but as she clawed at the grass bank above her, a chunk of turf detached itself and fell 
away. Then another. There was no handhold. 

Flavia tried to pull herself up again and again, but now her arms were trembling and she was beginning to sob. 
She had failed. She knew the crocodile’s yellow teeth would sink into her legs any moment, dragging her down to a 
terrible death. 

‘Flavia!’ cried a familiar voice from above her. “Behold! I am here.” 

Suddenly dark brown hands gripped her wrists and Flavia felt herself being lifted up and up, out of the water, 
into the cool air. 

She was flying! 

Above her was Nubia's beautiful, grave face, framed by the lion's head of her cloak. Below her was the huge 
crocodile, rising up out of the water and snapping at her feet. 

But his jaws shut on empty air as the two girls swung back over the island. 

The crowd went wild, 

The demigod Hercules had descended from Olympus to save the brave young river nymph. 


‘Let go!’ gasped Nubia. ‘I am not being so strong as to hold you for the ride back up.’ 

Flavia nodded and let go. She fell a few feet and rolled on the grassy turf of the man-made island, sending 
rabbits hopping away. 

Holding the rope with her right hand, Nubia undid the clasp of the harness with her left and dropped down after 
her friend. 

It had taken all Nubia’s self-control not to faint as they had lowered her from a hundred and fifty feet up. She 
had hoped to help some of the other girls but by the time she reached the island she knew Flavia was the only one 
still alive. 

Now, remembering what she had seen on her way down, Nubia knelt on the grass and vomited. 

She looked up and saw a shivering Flavia standing with her hand outstretched. Nubia let herself be pulled to her 
feet and then shrugged off her lionskin cloak. 

“You wear it,” she said, wrapping it around her friend's shoulders. “You are shivering and cold and your tunic is 
see-through when wet.” 

‘Quick, girls!” said a man’s voice. "Get in the cave. Those bears have been trained to crave human flesh. If they 
smell you. . .' 


Nubia nodded and took Flavia's arm. She averted her eyes from the bloody arm on the grass and pulled her 
friend towards the mouth of the cave. 

Suddenly she froze. One of the bears had appeared round the hillock, walking on its hind legs like a person. 
Nubia's blood ran cold. It was a Nubian bear. the biggest and fiercest of all bears. Blood dripped from its paws and 
muzzle and its chest was matted with it. The bear paused and stood swaying, testing the air with its bloody nose. 

Flavia drew a deep breath to scream but Nubia dug her fingers into her friend’s arm. 

‘Never show an animal that you fear it!" she said quietly. 

Flavia closed her mouth and nodded. She was trembling so much that Nubia could feel her body shaking. 

‘In here!’ came the voice from the cave, and Nubia recognised it as Mnason’s. 

But now the bear was between them and the cave mouth. Its uplifted nose caught their scent and slowly it tumed 
towards them, 

Nubia thought quickly. Could she calm it with a song? Her instinct said no, so she spoke, calmly but loudly, ‘Go 
away, bear!’ 

The bear swayed, almost imperceptibly. 

Nubia knew it wasn't hungry — it had just been gorging on Orpheus — and she had used her most commanding 
voice. For one brief moment she thought her plan had worked. 

Then the bear's evil little eyes glinted as it dropped on all fours and charged straight at them, 


Lupus felt a huge surge of hope fill his chest as the curlyhaired boy lifted himself from the sleeping couch and 
turned to face them, 

Then his spirits plunged. Even in the dim light of the cell, he could see the boy was not Jonathan. This boy had 
delicate features, pale eyes and an odd smile. 

“Hello, Verucus.' said the boy. ‘How are you?’ His voice was high, lilting, almost girlish. 

‘I'm fine, sunshine!" said Verucus. ‘Lupus here is going to empty your latrine bucket.’ 

“Hello, Lupus,’ said the boy with a sweet smile. 

Lupus barely glanced at him. He felt tears prick his eyes and he swallowed a sob that threatened to tear away his 
pride. 

This was the curly-haired boy they had been looking for all this time. And it was not Jonathan. It was just a blue- 
eyed simpleton. 
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As the bear loped towards them, Flavia closed her eyes and gripped Nubia’s hand. She would not scream. If she 
had to die at least she would die bravely. 

Suddenly she heard the crowd utter a thunderous cheer and she opened her eyes. The bear had staggered to a 
stop. Then she saw the arrow protruding from its shaggy side. Even as she watched, it received a second arrow in the 
neck. Another roar from the crowd. 

The first bear was down, but now the second had appeared. Immediately it, too, received two arrows in the head. 

Flavia turned to see who was firing the arrows; they seemed to be coming from the stands, 

‘There!’ whispered Nubia, and pointed. 

Flavia followed her finger and her jaw dropped. 

The arrows were coming from the Imperial Box. 

Another arrow, and as the second bear finally collapsed, the crowd erupted in a deafening cheer. 

The archer laid aside his bow and waved at the girls. 

They were safe. Alive and safe. Flavia felt her knees trembling violently and now everything was speeding away 
from her and she knew even Nubia wouldn't be able to hold her up. 

But just before she fainted Flavia managed to wave weakly back at their saviour, the Emperor’s younger brother. 


Domitian. 


‘Oh!’ groaned Flavia, “What happened?” She tasted wine and felt the hard leather nozzle of the wineskin against her 
teeth. 

‘Drink this.’ The voice was familiar. 

‘I’m going to be sick.’ 

‘Drink the wine, it helps." Nubia's voice. 

Flavia drank the undiluted wine and looked around. 

She was in a dim, dank space made of wood and plaster. 

‘Nubia,’ she said, and hugged her friend. Nubia was wearing her lionskin again and Flavia had a prickly blanket 
wrapped round her. It smelt faintly of dung and some musky animal smell. 

Then she saw white teeth gleaming in a dusky face. “Mnason!" 

He nodded. ‘Hello, Flavia Gemina. You were amazing. Putting your garland around the croc’s mouth: that was 
inspired.” 

“You saw that?’ 

He nodded, *Peephole there. Above the waterline, We're inside the island, by the way. 1 wanted to help you but I 
was too far away, And you, Nubia! How did you get up to the top so quickly? And how did you convince the slaves 
to lower you on the rope?’ 

“Your son." said Nubia. ‘He commands slaves to help me and he shows me how to do and undo clasp.” 

‘Clever boy. And brave girl." 


“Can we go now?’ whimpered Flavia. Despite the blanket, she was shivering uncontrollably. 

Mnason shook his head. ‘Sorry,’ he said. “Not yet.’ 

Flavia heard a muffled cheer. 

“What's happening?’ she asked, trying not to think about what she had just seen. 

‘They've started to drain the water and they've sent in pygmies to kill off the crocs and hippos,’ 

“What is a pygmy?" 

*A race of very small people from Africa.’ 

‘Oh. Can we go now?" 

*There’s no way out of here while the water is still in the arena, Only if it’s dry. When the water's drained away, 
they'll roll us off and we can get out of here.’ He paused and Flavia saw his teeth flash again as he grinned. ‘I don't 
suppose you girls would like to join the pygmies out there?” he said. ‘The crowd would love it and I could promise 
you a bag of gold each. . .’ 

“No thanks,” groaned Flavia, ‘I think we've had enough excitement for one day." 


“His imperial majesty, Titus Flavius Domitianus!” announced the soldier and gently pushed Nubia and Flavia 
forward, 

It was almost noon and the girls had been summoned to take a light lunch with their saviour Domitian. In the 
Imperial Box a dozen interested faces turned towards them. 

‘Thetis the sea nymph and Hercules the hero!’ exclaimed Domitian, rising from an elaborately carved ivory chair 
and coming towards them. “But now I can see it’s Hercula, You're no boy!’ 

The Emperor's younger brother was not tall, but he was muscular and good-looking, with curly brown hair and 
large brown eyes. Nubia felt her face grow hot under his gaze and she dropped her eyes. 

Caesar.’ murmured Flavia, she moved forward and shakily kissed Domitian's outstretched hand. Nubia followed 
her example. 

Domitian lifted Nubia to her feet and she heard the quaver in Flayia's voice as her friend said: “Thank you for 
saving our lives.’ 

“You are very welcome. I enjoyed it. I’m an excellent archer and I never miss an opportunity to show off.' 

Nubia darted a quick glance up at him and then quickly lowered her gaze. 

He was still looking straight at her. 
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i Sit, girls!’ said the Emperor's younger brother, gesturing towards a cushioned couch to the left of his throne at the 
very front of the box. As he spoke a long-haired slave-boy set a light table before it. “We're about to take some 
refreshment.” 

‘Flavia! Nubia!" cried a voice from the entrance. "Great Juno’s peacock! Are you girls all in one piece?’ 

Nubia saw Sisyphus struggling to push his way between two burly guards. 

‘Oh Sisyphus!’ cried Flavia. She ran to the slim Greek and threw her arms round him. 

Domitian raised an eyebrow, ‘Is this your father?’ 

‘Caesar!’ Sisyphus's eyes grew wide and Nubia saw him try to bow with Flavia still clinging to him. “Caesar, my 
name is Sisyphus. I am secretary to Senator Cornix. His niece Flavia Gemina and her friend Nubia are under my 
protection. 

‘Charmed to meet you. Do come in and join us." Domitian spread himself comfortably back in his ivory chair. 
‘This is my wife Domitia,” — he lazily waved an arm to his right — 'my niece Julia and her husband Flavius Sabinus. 
Also my friends Calvus the senator and Martial, a poet.’ 

“Oh Sisyphus, it was terrible!" said Flavia. ‘First the hippos, and then the crocodiles, and then the bear . . .” 

Nubia heard Flavia’s teeth chattering. 

‘I know! My dear, If I hadn't seen it | wouldn't have believed it. But the crowds loved it. Come. let's accept 
Caesar's kind offer and sit here on the couch beside Nubia the heroine! Are you all right, my dear?’ This last to 
Nubia. 

She nodded and gave him a weak smile. 

‘Nubia ex machina,’ said Sisyphus. ‘My dear, you were superb!’ 

Beside her Flavia was still trembling so violently that the whole couch was shaking. 

Nubia took Mnason's scratchy blanket from her friend’s shoulders and replaced it with a soft blue cover from the 
imperial couch, 

‘Take some refreshment.’ Domitian was watching them. *Go on, Nubia-the-heroine, I command it!” he laughed. 

Nubia obediently leaned forward and took a date from the low table. As she bit into its delicious chewy 
sweetness, she suddenly realised that she was ravenously hungry. 

Suspended in space above the arena, midgets were having lunch, too. They sat on chairs balanced on the 
tightrope and they tossed fruit back and forth while the water organ played a jolly tune. Below them, slaves were 
running to bring the last sections of wooden planking to cover the now empty basin. Nubia was amazed at how 
much bigger and more detailed everything was from the this level. 

She tumed her attention to the other occupants of the box, and as Domitian and his guests began to eat, she 
secretly studied them. 

Domitian’s wife Domitia was a dark-haired woman, with a strong nose and a weak chin. Her complicated hairdo 
was so stiff and her posture so rigid that she might have been carved of marble. In complete contrast, Domitian's 


niece Julia made Nubia think of a ripe peach. She was a pretty redhead of about fourteen or fifteen. She had a short 
neck, a plump body and a mouth shaped like Cupid's bow. Nubia noticed that Julia kept glancing towards Domitian, 
and once she saw him wink back at her. 

Sitting on one side of Julia was a pleasant-looking man with reddish-brown hair, presumably her husband, On 
Julia's other side sat an ape-like man with hairy arms and legs, and eyebrows that met over his nose. He was taking 
notes on a wax tablet. A bald man wearing a red-striped tunic had vacated their couch to sit in a gilded chair behind 
them. He must be the senator. 

Slave-boys came into the box carrying silver trays with little pastry animals on them. Flavia shook her head as 
Sisyphus coaxingly pressed a honey and almond hippo against her firmly-closed mouth. It was obvious to Nubia that 
her friend had no appetite. 

But Nubia had never felt hungrier and when the slave-boy extended the tray to her, she devoured three lions, two 
tigers and a bear. 


Lupus sought a hiding place where nobody could find him. 

He had ignored Verucus’s bellow of rage to run blindly through one dim corridor after another. Finally he had 
found this high little niche, behind a statue of Cupid. It was tight and he had to bend his head but somehow it felt 
safe. He felt like an injured animal who has crept back to its lair to lick its wounds. But his wounds were inside and 
the only way to soothe them was to weep. So he let the great hot tears pour silently down his cheeks. 

Everything had depended on the curly-haired boy of the rumours being Jonathan. But the boy was not Jonathan. 
That meant Jonathan must be dead. 

There was no hope left. 


Nubia leaned on the marble parapet and gazed out over the arena. 

“Where once was water now is dry land,” she heard the hairy-armed man proclaim. 

Virgil?’ asked Domitian. 

“My own verse,’ said the poet, looking smug. ‘I have just composed it.” 

“Very good.” everyone murmured, and Nubia nodded. too, 

It was hard to believe that the place where five girls her age had just died was sand again, clean and pure. As 
clean and pure as the desert, the golden desert of her childhood. 

Would she ever be able to see sand again without thinking of pain and death? Without wondering how deep she 
would have to dig to find blood? Had the Romans made it impossible for her to go home again? 

She gazed up at the thousands of people in the vast bowl around her. What was she doing here? 

Trying to find Jonathan, she told herself. I'm here to find Jonathan. 

Jonathan, who had been closer than a brother since the night the four of them had swum with dolphins. Jonathan, 
who bound them together with his steady friendship the way the deep bass notes of his barbiton brought together 
their flute, drums and tambourine, 

If Jonathan was no longer there to hold them together then she must do it. Flavia and Lupus had become her new 
family. And she could not afford to lose another family. It was up to her to keep them together and to protect them. 

‘Nubia,’ she heard a voice whisper behind her and turned to see Flavia extending her hand. With a smile Nubia 
took it and sat beside her friend and comforted her as she wept. 

And for the first time since they had met, Nubia felt she was stronger than Flavia. 


Lupus's tears were subsiding when he heard voices and approaching footsteps. He sniffed and wiped his nose on his 
finger. Then he froze. 


‘The senators are outraged by the murder of those little girls.’ A man’s voice — low and urgent — and speaking 
Greek. 

His companion — a man with a deeper voice — replied in the same language. ‘That parade of informers yesterday 
meant nothing. This morning Titus showed his true nature, We said he'd be a second Nero, and it looks as if we were 
right.” 

‘You know, my friend. This could be the perfect time for us to do what we've spoken of before . . . to take his 
throne. But we must act immediately.’ 
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Ls wiped the tears from his cheeks and slowly leaned forward to see the two men whispering in the corridor 
below him. If he peered under the marble cupid's chubby arm, he could just see them. The one with the deeper voice 
had a bald patch. The other one was very tall and thin. They were in their early thirties, he guessed, and the broad 
red stripes on their white tunics told him that they were of the senatorial class. 

“You and 1” said Bald Patch. *Co-rulers instead of Titus and Domitian?’ 

“Why not?’ said the tall one. “We've discussed this before. We're both of better ancestry. You come from the 
Julian line and my great-grandmother was Pompey’s niece. Their father was a mule-driving farmer from the Sabine 
Hills." 

"And you think now is the time?” 

“Now is the perfect time. The slaughter of those little girls was outrageous. We'll start speaking to the senators 
today. Test the — 

‘Shhh! Did you hear something?” 

Lupus moved back into the shadows and held his breath. 

“Let's go outside,” said Bald Patch. ‘No risk of being heard there.’ 

Lupus heard their footsteps retreating and presently all was quiet, except for the distant roar of the crowds. 

He knew he had to make a decision. 

Titus's throne was at risk. The Emperor's life might even be in danger. 

But only yesterday Titus had flogged Rome’s informers and then paraded them in the arena. 

Lupus knew that if he told Titus about the plot, it would make him just like them. He would be an informer, too, 


“What is the meaning of this?’ a bellowing voice rose up the stairs and filled the Imperial Box. 

Nubia looked up to see the Emperor Titus appear. He was gripping his purple cloak in one hand and the man 
called Fabius in the other. Titus flung away the cloak in a swirl of purple and forced the magister Judi to his knees 
on the coloured marble floor. 

‘Freeborn girls being fed to hippos? Ten-year-olds fighting off crocodiles? What in Hades did you think you 
were doing?’ The Emperor's face was flushed with rage. *1 parade a thousand informers to snuff out the rumour that 
I will be another Nero, and what do you do? You follow it up with a show of little blonde girls that even that 
depraved maniac would not have dreamed of!" 

Fabius hung his head. 

Titus was still breathing hard but now his face was returning to its normal colour. He pulled out his handkerchief 
and mopped his brow. 

“Weil? What do you have to say for yourself?" 

Fabius lifted his head. “Caesar, forgive me. The girls . . . We thought it would please the crowds. It did please the 
crowds, They were only slaves . . .” 


“Not all of them. as I understand it,’ said Titus. “I have been informed that some were freeborn and that one in 
particular was of the equestrian class.” 

‘Imposs —,' began Fabius, and his eyes widened as he caught sight of a red-eyed Flavia shivering on her couch. 

Titus turned to follow Fabius's gaze and his eyes widened, too. 

“Flavia Gemina!” he said and his eyebrows went up, “Were you part of that outrage?” 

Flavia nodded, and then burst into fresh tears, Nubia patted her shoulder. 

Fabius scrambled to his feet. “But Caesar, your brother Domitian approved today’s programme. And that girl 
swore she was an orphan — 

‘Silence!’ bellowed Titus and pointed at Flavia. ‘This girl saved my life last year. If she had died . . ." he took a 
breath and lowered his voice to a menacing whisper, *.... if she had died, then your fate would have been sealed. As 
it is... FII give you a chance. Among the gladiators you love so dearly.” 

“But, Caesar!’ Fabius whimpered. 

*Take him!’ Titus gave two soldiers a curt nod and they hustled Fabius out of the Imperial Box, 

Titus turned to Domitian, “You knew of this?" 

Domitian had vacated the imperial throne and was reclining on a couch. He gave his older brother a lazy shrug. 
“Fabius and I thought it would make the execution more entertaining .. .” 

‘Entertaining?’ spluttered Titus, then he took a deep breath and tried to steady his voice. ‘Yes,’ he said patiently, 
as if speaking to a child. “The executions are meant to entertain the masses. But also to educate them. And to 
discourage them from committing similar crimes. Above all. Domitian,” he raised his voice so that the senators 
around him would be able to hear, “above all, the executions must show justice being done.’ 

Domitian took an olive. "You pardoned that so-called Leander last night after he swam through the crocodiles.” 

‘It is my duty to show mercy on occasion, Besides, if the gods spared him, he must have been unjustly accused. 
Pardoning someone who may be innocent is a different matter from condemning those who have done no wrong. 
The only crime those poor little girls were guilty of was in being lowborn. And one of them was highborn. We 
should never submit those of noble birth to this kind of humiliation!’ 

Domitian gestured at Flavia. "Well, I saved the highborn one, didn’t 1?’ 

“You very nearly didn't, by all reports,” muttered Titus and glanced round the box. “Domitian. You and I will 
discuss this further in private. But now please return to the Palatine. I'll oversee the gladiator combats." 

Domitian rose slowly to his feet and inclined his head. “Very well, Caesar,’ he said. “Come, Domitia.’ And 
although he sauntered down the stairs out of the Imperial Box with every appearance of calm Nubia knew better. 

She had seen the look of pure hatred in his eyes when he looked at Titus. 


‘Excuse me, Caesar!’ said a broken-nosed guard. stepping forward. “There's a boy here who claims to have 
information about a plot against you. 1 would have tossed him out but he assures me that you know him.’ The big 
guard extended a battered wax tablet. 

“An informer?’ Titus closed his eyes. pinched the top of his nose and sighed deeply. *1 didn't think there were 
any left in Rome after yesterday. Well, let’s see.’ He took the tablet, opened it and examined it. From her couch 
beside him, Flavia caught a glimpse of two portraits etched in the wax. 

“Ah!” He sat up straight and glanced up at the guard. ‘I've suspected these two for some time. Arrest them at 
once. And show the boy in, would you?’ 

The guard went out and returned a moment later with a dark-haired boy in a grubby tunic. 

‘Lupus!’ exclaimed Flavia. Nubia and Sisyphus. 

If Lupus was surprised to see his friends in the Imperial Box he did not show it. He gave them a dull look. 

“You discovered a plot against the Emperor?’ asked Flavia, and for a moment her shivering subsided. 


He nodded, 

Titus put his hand on Lupus's shoulder. ‘Come,’ he said, ‘sit and have something to eat , , . or to drink. Then 1 
want you to tell me how you found out about Africanus and Stertinius. You can stay here in my box for rest of the 
afternoon. There's no better seat in the amphitheatre. The best part of the show is about to begin: the gladiatorial 
combats.” 

‘Did you find . . .?" Flavia started to whisper as Lupus joined them on the couch. But she trailed off. His bleak 
expression said it all. He didn't even have to shake his head for Flavia to know he had not found Jonathan. 

Flavia leaned her head on Nubia's shoulder. Even with the warm imperial blanket wrapped around her she was 
shivering more than ever. 


A silver cup of cool spiced wine and the trumpets’ blare raised Lupus’s spirits a little. He leaned forward as the 
gladiators emerged into the bright arena from an entrance to his right, 

“Are they starting already?’ Titus put down his plate and glanced up at the sun. “It seems too early.’ 

The crowd was cheering and laughing. People who had left to buy midday snacks or visit the latrines were 
hurrying back to their seats, 

‘It's the novelty act, Caesar,’ said Calvus, the bald senator. 

Lupus glanced out into the arena again. 

The gladiators wore their armour and carried their helmets so the crowd could see their faces. Behind came their 
attendants, carrying weapons, and finally the lanista. 

“Novelty act?’ said Titus. 

“Yes,” said Calvus. “You remember that female gladiators fought yesterday afternoon?’ 

Just outside the Imperial Box some senators were making exclamations of outrage. 

“Yes? said Titus. “But those aren't women.’ 

Lupus sat up straight and looked harder. Then his eyes widened, 

‘No,’ said Calvus, ‘your brother arranged something quite new for today’s show. He thought the crowds might 
be amused — 

But before he could finish Lupus heard the Emperor exclaim. 

‘They're children!” 
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As the fanfare died away. an announcer walked onto the sandy oval of the arena and looked up at the Imperial 
Box. Flavia could hear him perfectly. 

‘For your amusement and pleasure,” he proclaimed, ‘five pairs of child gladiators will now do combat.’ 

Flavia pulled her blue blanket tighter and sat up straight. 

As the young gladiators paired off and began warming up with wooden weapons, she saw that some were girls 
her age. 

‘According to lots cast earlier,’ announced the herald, ‘the pairing will be as follows: Hostis and Prometheus: a 
Murmillo versus a Thracian. Serpens and Bastet, a hoplomachus and a fish-girl. Two matches between secutor and 
retiarius: first will be Flaccus and Oceanus, next will be Ursus and Numerius. But to begin today’s novelty bouts we 
have Vulpina, fighting as secutrix, against Mus the net-girl.* 

“Ahhhh!” sighed the crowd as the herald indicated a tiny girl with a wooden trident. She wore nothing but a 
loincloth and the distinctive arm padding and shoulder guard of the net-man. 

Nubia gazed at Flavia with dismay. ‘She is so young!" 

Lupus held up eight fingers. 

‘Maybe younger,’ said Flavia. 

Titus had risen from his throne and was gripping the marble balustrade with white-knuckled hands. Now he 
turned and Flavia saw his face grow deep pink with rage. 

‘Domitian!’ he gritted out from between clenched teeth. ‘By the gods I'll . . .* The ivory feet of his throne 
scraped on marble as he shoved it aside and hurried down his private stairs. 

“Caesar!” Calvus called after him. "You can't leave now! The children are saluting you! And you must inspect the 
weapons .. .” his voice trailed off and he looked around the box sheepishly. 

‘T'I inspect the weapons,’ announced Julia suddenly, and moved to sit in her father’s throne. 

Down in the arena, two slaves had pushed forward movable steps. The lanista mounted these steps so that his 
head and shoulders rose up on the other side of the parapet. Two guards clinked forward and stood protectively on 
either side of Julia, for the lanista held deadly weapons on a long wooden tray. 

“What am I supposed to do?” Flavia heard Julia say. 

“Just check them for sharpness,” replied the lanista, “by lightly touching — 

‘Ow! squealed Julia and her hazel eyes widened in horror as she saw the blood oozing from a cut on her 
forefinger. 

Sisyphus shrieked and Flavia cringed as both guards swung their swords out of their scabbards and pressed the 
points to the lanista's chest. 

‘Whoa! The man tottered for a moment on the steps. ‘I told her to touch it lightly!’ 

‘My dear, are you hurt!’ cried Sabinus, who had leapt to his feet. 

‘I did touch it lightly!’ Julia ignored her husband and scowled at the lanista. 


The guards withdrew their swords but left them unsheathed. 

The lanista swallowed. “Then you , . . approve of the sharpness, domina?” 

“Yes. yes.’ Julia flapped her hand dismissively. ‘Go away, Have your wretched fight.’ 

While the movable steps were being rolled away, Julia slumped back into her father’s chair and sucked the tip of 
her wounded finger. Sabinus leaned over her and murmured soothing words. 

A referee in a Jong tunic had used his staff to draw a large circle in the sand and now the first pair stepped 
forward: Mus, the tiny net-girl. and Vulpina the secutrix. 

Flavia sat forward, interested despite herself. 

Mus and Vulpina had taken up their positions at the centre of the large circle and now they faced each other 
across the referee's long stick. Mus had mousy brown hair screwed into a tight topknot. Vulpina wore the smooth 
helmet of the secutor with its tiny round eyeholes. Her reddish-brown hair curled out from beneath the shiny 
helmet's lower rim. The referee tapped his staff smartly on the sand and quickly jumped back. This was the signal 
for the bout to begin. 

The water organ struck up a cheerful tune as the two girl gladiators circled each other. 

Suddenly little Mus darted forward, swinging a net in her right hand and trying to keep Vulpina at bay with the 
trident in her left. The crowd cheered this first move of the bout. Flavia realised that although the trident was only 
half-sized, it was far too heavy for the little girl. The three points kept dipping. Once, they almost touched the sand. 

Vulpina lunged forward and swung out with her sword. It almost struck the tiny gladiatrix and the crowd gasped. 

Lupus tugged Flavia's blanket. She ignored him. 

For a while the two girl gladiators circled each other. Occasionally one would make a feint but neither of them 
had drawn blood yet. The crowd was beginning to get bored and some in the higher levels were chanting, “Strike 
her, strike her, strike her . . .' The water organ played a suspenseful tune. 

Flavia realised that Vulpina was tiring, her movements were slower. But Mus was tiring, too. Abruptly. the little 
girl tried to cast her net, but it became entangled on the prongs of her trident. 

Lupus's fingers were digging into Flavia's arm. 

“What?” said Flavia and tore her gaze away from the battling girls. Lupus was pointing urgently towards the 
other child gladiators, quietly waiting their turn to fight. 

"What?" 

Lupus pointed towards a pair of boys standing with their backs to the Imperial Box. 

They held their helmets under their right arms and their shields in their left. 

‘The boy holding the yellow shield?” hissed Flavia. 

Lupus shook his head. 

“The one next to him? With the short hair?" 

Lupus nodded vigorously then reached across her and tapped Nubia. 

‘I can't really see him,’ said Flavia. "What about him?" 

Again, Lupus pointed urgently at the pair, 

Suddenly Nubia gasped. Lupus nodded wildly. 

“What? What is it?’ asked Flavia, almost angry. 

“Behold!” said Nubia rising to her feet. “It is Jonathan!" 
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: Where gasped Flavia, and then, “Jonathan? How can Jonathan be a gladiator?’ 

‘Jonathan?’ cried Sisyphus, almost choking on a mouthful of wine. 

“Who's Jonathan” Julia sat forward in her father’s ivory chair. 

*He's our friend," said Flavia. “But I don't think that's him . . . If he would just turn so I could see his face...’ 

‘I think it is him,” said Nubia breathlessly and Lupus nodded vigorously. 

Flavia squinted at the pair. ‘No. That boy has short hair. And he's taller than Jonathan. And much slimmer. 
Remember how plump Jonathan got last month?’ 

Suddenly the crowd roared and Julia screamed. 

Flavia and the others saw that little Mus was down on the sand, a jet of blood pulsing from a gash on her arm. 
They were close enough to see that she was crying. 

The referee held his staff between the girls to mark a break in the combat, while a man in a blue tunic rushed 
forward, It must be the medicus, thought Flavia, for he was binding the little girl's wound. He whispered something 
to her and as he moved away the little girl raised her uninjured arm — the right one — with her forefinger extended. 

‘That means she wants to be spared,” Sisyphus told them. *She's asking for mercy . . . but where is Titus to grant 
it?" 

All over the amphitheatre people were waving white handkerchiefs and giving the “thumbs up’ sign. 

The herald stepped forward. 

‘The prize and penalty will be determined by Caesar!’ He peered up into the box and then frowned at Julia’s 
exaggerated shrug. ‘At a time which is , . . should prove . . . convenient to him. Next combat will be between 
Prometheus the Thracian and Hostis the Murmillo.” 

‘Pollux!’ cursed Flavia, looking back at the short-haired boy. “He just put his helmet on.” She stood up. 
‘JONATHAN?’ she yelled. ‘Is that you?’ 

Everyone in the box turned to look at her but down on the sand the Thracian did not react. He had brought his 
left leg forward, his shield up and his head down. Flavia sat back weakly, feeling slightly sick. 

‘Classic Thracian attack position,” whispered Sisyphus. ‘Whoever that boy is, he knows what he's doing.” 

The water organ struck a chord a moment after the referee tapped the sand. The bout was on. 

The two armed boys circled each other. 

*He doesn't move like Jonathan,” observed Flavia after a while. 

“That leg padding and those tall greaves would make anyone move stiffly,’ said Sisyphus. 

Lupus nodded his agreement. 

‘Helmets have bug eyes,’ said Nubia. "And feathers are like .. .” 

‘Antennae,’ murmured Flavia, without taking her eyes from the pair. “Backwards antennae . . .' 

Suddenly Lupus grunted. urgently tapped his left shoulder, then pointed towards the boy gladiator. 

"Yes!" cried Nubia. ‘He has branding like Jonathan!” 


‘Is it a brand?’ Flavia squinted. ‘Or just a wound? What's he called again?" 

Lupus had been studying his bellus — the gladiator form sheet — and now he excitedly pointed to a name on the 
sheet. 

Under the heading NOVELTY GLADIATORS was a list of names. Flavia gasped when she saw the last name on 
the list. 

It was Prometheus. 


Prometheus. 

Flavia sat back heavily and stared out at the fighting gladiators. 

‘When Prometheus opens Pandoras box, Rome will be devastated . . .* she whispered to herself, and repeated 
what she had said at Jonathan's tomb: ‘I should have known it would be about a fire. 

She thought back to the moment Lupus had brought Jonathan's charred rings. He had been accompanied by 
Titus’s astrologer, Ascletario. The Egyptian had said — what were his words exactly? There is a rumour that a boy 
set the fire at the Temple of Jupiter — a boy with dark curly hair and a bruised face. 

Flavia had assumed that Jonathan had tried to stop Prometheus, and died in the attempt. But if this boy gladiator 
was Jonathan, and if he called himself Prometheus . . . 

She shivered and stared straight ahead, searching for more clues in the past. 

‘Jonathan,’ she whispered at last, “was it you? Were you the one who started the fire? 

Nubia was tapping her arm. Flavia looked at her friend. 

“When the Titus returns shall we tell him that one is maybe Jonathan?’ Nubia asked. 

“No! Whatever you do," she hissed, ‘don't tell Titus. If that boy is Jonathan, then I think . . . I think he may have 
started the fire after all.” 

Nubia. Lupus and Sisyphus all turned to stare at her. 

‘I'm not sure,” she said hastily. “It might have been an accident and . . . 1 don’t know! We have to talk to him. 

“If he is still alive," said Nubia, and pointed towards the arena. 


Ira was trembling. 

The instant after he put on his helmet he had heard someone shout out his old name. 

The voice had sounded just like a friend's. Had his old life finally caught up with him? Or had he imagined it? 
Or was it some strange premonition of his death? 

Until a moment ago he had been calm and prepared. Even for death. 

But the girl's voice calling his name had brought back memories. A crowd of feelings and images which pushed 
against a door in his mind. He had to keep that mental door shut. He could not allow feelings in. Emotions made him 
weak. 

All except for one. Anger, 

Anger gave him strength. Anger loosened his chest and stopped him wheezing. He had chosen the name Ira, 
which meant anger. to complement his arena name. He needed that anger now. 

And if he didn’t find the anger soon, his opponent would win. 
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I the Thracian was finding it hard to breathe. All his carefully stored up anger had drained away with one word: 
his old name. 

His opponent knocked him back with a heavy murmillo’s shield and Ira only just managed to bring up his small 
parma in time to block a jabbing sword thrust. Hostis crashed into Ira again and he almost fell back onto the sand. 
Even through his padded helmet, he heard the crowd jeer. 

Now that, THAT made him angry. 

The tightness in his chest began to ease and the breath came. As Hostis charged again Ira darted the curved blade 
of his sica out from the protection of his shield. Hostis flinched as the sharp point bit into the soft skin beneath his 
left arm. 

*Habet!' Ira heard the crowd roar even over the amplified sound of his own breathing. 

His opponent retaliated by jabbing low with his sword, but the padding on Ira’s upper leg protected him and he 
thrust again. Hostis swung his shield round to protect himself and sparks flew as Ira’s curved sword glanced off the 
metal boss of the murmillo's big shield. Ira felt the vibration of metal on metal through his entire body. 

Rotundus had warned them that in the heat of a combat you sometimes didn’t notice wounds, But Ira felt a 
searing pain as his opponent's sword sliced into the tender part of his left shoulder. “Habet!’ came the cry of the 
crowd. The pain fuelled his anger. 

Now the anger was building and Ira imagined Hostis was his great enemy, the man he hated most in the world. 
The Emperor Titus. 


“What's happening?’ said Titus, coming heavily up the stairs into the Imperial Box. 

Lupus glanced round quickly then turned back to the fight. 

“Caesar!” exclaimed Calvus, moving forward. “You're just in time. The first combat is over and it looks as if the 
second is nearing its end, too. Quickly! Come sit!” Julia sighed and vacated her father’s chair and as Titus resumed 
his throne Lupus heard Calvus say under his breath: “Vulpina the secutrix bested Mus — the retiaria — but the little 
one fought bravely. The crowd wants her spared." 

‘Of course we'll spare her,’ said Titus from between gritted teeth. “This is monstrous: having children fight. 
Monstrous. What's happening there?” 

“Ah, Prometheus is the Thracian and the murmillo is Hostis. They've both been struck.* 


Ira charged forward, uttering a bellow that resounded in the metal world of his helmet and deafened him for a 
moment. Hostis took a defensive position, his shield up, braced for the blow. But it never came. At the last moment 
Ira stopped. feinted right, then sidestepped left and brought the lower edge of his small shield down hard on the 
murmillo's right wrist. 

Hostis cried out as the sword flew from his hand. Momentarily defenceless, Hostis tried to use his shield as a 
weapon. But it was big and heavy and as he jabbed its lower edge forward, Ira easily avoided it. 


Failing to connect and momentarily off-balance. Hostis staggered. 

In that instant, Ira swung his left leg round so that the heavy greave struck Hostis behind the knee. The 
murmillo's legs went and he was down. 

Ira heard the crowd's cheer as he kicked his opponent's shield aside and pressed his foot hard on the boy's chest. 

The referee's stick was there immediately but Ira was in control. He waited until the referee announced 
"Prometheus has won the bout!" 

Then Ira stepped back and removed his helmet with trembling hands. 

Without his helmet on, the world seemed suddenly immense and bright and cool. He could hear the roaring of 
the crowd and he almost smiled. His anger was gone, replaced by relief. It was over. He had won. 

The referee had removed Hostis’s helmet, and Jonathan saw his mess-mate lying on the sand: no longer an 
opponent, but just a frightened boy. 

Suddenly his relief faded and his stomach clutched. 

What if the Emperor asked him to execute Hostis? Could he take his own friend’s life? 


Lupus had to use every iota of self-control not to shout with joy as the young Thracian removed his helmet. 

It was Jonathan. 

He was sure of it, He looked at his friends and saw his certainty reflected in their faces. Flavia and Nubia were 
hugging each other and Sisyphus was clapping loudly. 

Almost immediately, Flavia put her forefinger to her lips and gave them a quick warning frown. As soon as they 
nodded, to show they had understood, Flavia's face relaxed into a delighted smile again, 

But Lupus suddenly had a terrible thought. What if Titus recognised Jonathan? Even if Jonathan hadn't set the 
fire, the Emperor knew the rumour like everyone else. And if he put together the pieces... 

The Emperor had risen to his feet and was glaring down into the arena. 

Lupus held his breath. 

‘Send them off!’ Titus commanded. 

‘But Caesar!’ said Calvus, "you haven't awarded the palm branches or the crowns. And three of the pairs haven't 
fought yet!" 

‘Get them out of the arena!’ repeated Titus from between clenched teeth. ‘I refuse to take part in this travesty.’ 

As the child gladiators marched back out of the arena the crowd uttered mixed cries of protest and approval, 

But Lupus sat back and breathed a huge sigh of relief. 


The bright blast of trumpets and the surge of the water organ made Nubia's spirit soar. The sound perfectly 
expressed the joy in her heart. 

Jonathan was alive. Alive! 

She sat very still within herself, staring out at the vast arena, her vision blurred by tears of happiness, The child 
gladiators had left the arena — all of them fit enough to walk — and slaves had raked the sand clean. 

Suddenly Nubia gasped as a rainbow shimmered in the vast space before her. A fine perfumed mist was being 
sprayed on the crowd from high above. Nubia inhaled, it was wonderful, 

‘Saffron,’ whispered Flavia beside her and stretched her hand out from under the protection of the box so that 
she could feel it. 

Abruptly a pink light covered her arms and tunic and those at the front of the Imperial Box. Nubia looked up. 
The red canvas vela were unfurling high above them. 

‘Ooh! Isn't it glorious!" Sisyphus perched beside her on the velvet-covered couch, a silver cup in his hand. 
‘Ruby light, exotic perfume, chilled wine . . .' he lowered his voice to a whisper, “and Jonathan resurrected! Life is 


good!’ 

A moment later, the arena was filled with shouts and shrieks as a swarm of red lottery balls scattered over the 
middle levels. 

In that instant, Nubia knew what she could do. Her hand reached for her leather coin purse. 

Was the lottery ball still there? Yes! With trembling fingers she undid the leather thong and pulled out the red 
ball. 

“Oh!” gasped Julia. “You won a lottery ball!" 

‘Nubia!’ cried Sisyphus in an injured voice. *Why didn't you tell me?” 

‘I forgot,” said Nubia, unscrewing the ball and taking out the square of parchment. ‘Caesar, yesterday I have won 
a gladiator,” 

“A gladiator?’ Titus turned and raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

“Yes, Caesar.’ 

Titus leaned over, stretched out his muscular arm and took the token. For a moment he examined it, both front 
and back, 

Nubia took a deep breath. ‘May I be taking any gladiator right now?’ She could barely hear her own voice above 
the violent pounding of her heart. 

‘I don't see why not.’ He gave Nubia an amused glance. “Does one of them take your fancy?’ 

“Yes. I would like one to be free.’ 

"A strange request. Usually people rent them back to the lanista or employ them as bodyguards. You merely want 
to set one free?” 

“Yes, Caesar. May I choose now?" 

‘I'm sorry?’ said Titus. “Could you — 

Nubia saw his lips moving but couldn't hear his words. 

A roar so enormous it even drowned out the trumpets was sweeping the amphitheatre. The main event of the day 
was beginning. 

The real gladiators were entering the arena. 

There were about thirty of them, preceded by officials and musicians, and followed by slaves and attendants 
carrying their weapons. Last of all marched a man with a banner that read: LVDVS IVLIANVS. 

‘Nubia!’ gasped Sisyphus, his dark eyes wide. ‘It’s the Ludus Julianus!" 

Nubia looked blank. 

Titus glanced over at them. “The Ludus Julianus is the school founded by Julius Caesar, if I'm not mistaken.’ 

“That's right, Caesar,’ said Sisyphus and looked pointedly at Nubia, “It’s the gladiator school based in Capua!” 

Nubia felt dizzy and her hand went automatically to her throat. Capua. The gladiators marching into the arena 
were from Capua. The place where her brother Tahargo was training to be a gladiator. 

Nubia rose unsteadily to her feet and scanned the muscular men as they began their warm-up bout on the sand 
tinted pink by the awnings. 

She saw him almost at once. Slim and muscular with a neat head and woolly black hair. And skin the same dark 
brown as hers. 

‘Behold,’ whispered Nubia, and she didn't know whether to laugh or cry. “It is my brother Tahargo.' 
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: Tato said Nubia, and her voice did not seem her own, ‘It is Tahargo!' 
"Who?" said Titus. ‘Pantherus the Nubian? 
‘It's Tahargo. Her brother!’ gasped Flavia. “I knew he'd be here!” 
*Pantherus is your brother?” The Emperor turned to look at Nubia. 
Nubia’s throat was dry and she felt dizzy but she managed to nod. 
“He's very handsome,’ breathed Julia. 
*A wonderful specimen,’ agreed her husband. 
“Bad news," said Titus, looking at his programme. *He's paired with Sextus." 
‘The Sextus?’ asked Julia’s husband. 
‘I'm afraid so," said Titus. 
“Is that bad?” asked Flavia. 
‘Do you know why they call him Sextus?’ asked Titus. 
They all shook their heads. 
‘They call him Sextus because he’s six feet tall and he has six fingers on each hand!" 
Lupus consulted his lihellus and looked up in alarm. He held up nine fingers. 
*He has nine fingers on one hand?’ asked Nubia. 
‘No.’ Titus said grimly. “He won each of his last nine bouts.’ 


‘And now, for our last combat of the day.’ announced the herald, ‘Sextus the secutor, winner of nine palms and five 
wreathes, fights Pantherus the retiarius, a tiro, in his first combat!" 

Lupus saw the referee raise his staff, then bring it down swiftly to strike the sand. 

As the two began to circle one another, the crowd went silent and the water organ began to play. Lupus leaned 
forward and rested his forearms on the cool marble balustrade, The knowledge that Jonathan was alive had lifted an 
enormous weight from his spirit. He knew they would find some way to bring him home. Meanwhile, this was the 
perfect seat. He could see every detail of the fighting men. He would relax and enjoy this bout as he had enjoyed the 
others. 

Both men were barefoot and Lupus felt a thrill of revulsion as he saw the secutor's six-toed foot shuffling 
forward in the sand. Sextus had padding on his right arm and left leg, and he wore the distinctive helmet of the 
secutor. Lupus had seen crude drawings of secutors scratched on walls but until today he had never seen one in real 
life. The strange smooth helmet with its tiny round eyeholes made the secutor look inhuman, more like a fish than a 
bug. 

‘The helmet is smooth so the net and trident will slip off." Titus leaned forward and Lupus saw him glance at 
Nubia. ‘But if the net-man can get the right angle and amount of force . . . I have seen a trident punch right through 
such a helmet. But your brother is doing exactly what he should be in the early stages of the bout. He’s holding the 


trident in his left arm, keeping the secutor at bay. If he's any good, he'll tire out his oppon-ent, then bring the net 
round in a sweeping motion — you can see the little lead weights — and entangle his opponent's feet. Then a swift tug 
and he brings his opponent down. By the gods, he's magnificent . : ." murmured Titus, almost to himself. 

Lupus nodded slowly. Tahargo was magnificent, He was lithe and muscular and his skin was oiled and polished 
until it shone like mahogany. He wore a white loincloth and padding on his left arm. His belt and shoulder-guard 
flashed in a bar of sunlight that had slipped through a gap in the vela. They looked like gold but Lupus guessed they 
were made of polished bronze. He knew gold was far too heavy and soft to serve as useful armour. 

Tahargo was moving lightly on his feet and as the water organ and trumpets played dramatic music he 
improvised a little jig, The crowd laughed as Sextus stumped solidly forward, leading with his big, heavy shield. 

Tahargo skipped behind him and Sextus had to swivel his whole body to find his opponent. 

‘I tried a secutor's helmet once,” said Sabinus from his seat beside Julia. “The eyeholes are so small that you can 
only see straight ahead. And after a while your own breath begins to dry out your eyes. 1 hated wearing it.’ 

‘Ha!’ Titus pointed and laughed and sat back in his chair. 

Tahargo had feinted right and then danced left, swinging the net around his head. The crowd was laughing and 
applauding. Tahargo was making it a comic routine, and the music was becoming less dramatic and more jaunty as 
the organist followed his lead. 

Lupus could see the secutor's muscular chest rising and falling. The man was either angry or tiring. Or both. But 
he had won nine bouts against retiarii. Tahargo must not let his guard down. 

Still dancing around Sextus, Tahargo switched his net to his left and his trident to the right. He was a safe 
distance away from the secutor, playing to the crowd. He placed the dull end of his trident in the sand and leaned on 
it like an old man, bending his back and slowly hobbling forward. The crowd laughed as the organist obliged by 
playing the tune usually reserved for the old father in the theatre. 

But Lupus knew the crowd wouldn't be amused by Tahargo’s antics for much longer. They wanted to see 
contact. They wanted to see blood. Lupus knew this because suddenly he wanted to see blood, too. He wanted to see 
it spurt in a joyful jet of red. 

Taharqo must have sensed the crowd's mood, because at that moment he jabbed his trident out and then back, 
quick as a frog’s tongue. At first Lupus thought he had missed, Then he saw the blood flowing from the thigh on 
Sextus's unprotected leg. 

At the sight of first blood Lupus yelled. The crowd roared with him and the water organ sang out a triumphant 
chord, 

Sextus turned heavily but Tahargo simply danced behind him, transferring the trident back to his left hand and 
the net to his right. 

Suddenly — in one shockingly rapid movement — the secutor bent, turned, swung out his heavy shield in a 
smooth arc. 

Tahargo raised his trident to parry, but the heavy shield slammed into it with such force that it broke the trident 
in half. The section with the prongs fell within the circle and rest of the shaft outside. The look of surprise had not 
fully formed on Taharqo's handsome face when Sextus lunged forward, and fast as a serpent's strike jabbed his short 
sword towards Tahargo’s belly. 

The crowd gasped and Tahargo leapt back but there was a clang of metal on metal. 

The music surged dramatically. 

Beside him. Titus was tutting and shaking his head. ‘Pantherus was very lucky,” he said. “His belt protected him. 
If that stroke had been an inch higher his entrails would be spilling onto the sand now.’ 

“And you could see the surprise on his face,” said Julia’s husband. ‘That’s one of the easiest ways to tell a novice. 


Experienced gladiators never reveal their feelings." 

Another dramatic chord from the water organ and a sharp intake of breath from the whole amphitheatre. Sextus 
had made another lightning thrust with his short sword. 

In a spray of his own blood, Tahargo was down on the sand. 
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Nubia didn't want to look at the blood flowing from her brother’s side but she couldn't turn away, This was her 
own brother. She couldn't hide her face in her hands this time. 

‘Don’t worry.” Flavia said beside her. ‘I think it’s just a flesh wound,” 

‘It's not too grave,’ agreed Titus, without taking his eyes from the arena. 

Now the music was low, soft, urgent. Tahargo was up, wary now, no longer clowning for the crowd. He still had 
his net and dagger, and had recovered the top half of his trident. But none of these offered proper defence. 

He and Sextus circled one another. Both had drawn blood, both were sweating, both tired. Outside the ring the 
referee circled, too, every bit as focused as the men within the ring. 

Then Tahargo made his move. He flicked out his right hand and the net flowed over the sand in a smooth, low 
curve. Sextus staggered back. But Tahargo had taken another step forward and now the net flowed from left to right. 
Nubia saw the tiny lead weights flick it round both Sextus's ankles. 

Tahargo gave a swift tug and Sextus fell back, landing hard on the sand. Nubia heard his grunt even above the 
roar of the crowd. 

“Perfect!” cried Titus and brought his fist lightly down on the marble balustrade. 

Tahargo had already let go of his net and had run forward to stamp on Sextus's sword arm with his bare foot, 
The sword fell onto the sand. 

‘Kick it away!” cried Titus. 

But Tahargo did not take the Emperor's advice. Slipping his own dagger into his belt he bent to grasp the 
secutor’s sword. Just as he did so, Sextus brought his left arm round and slammed his shield into Tahargo. who fell 
with such violence that the sword flew right out of his hand, right out of the circle. 

The people cheered, and Titus turned, his face alive, “The sword fell outside the circle, so it’s out of play." 

Now Sextus was up and Tahargo was down, but the net was still around the secutor's feet. As Sextus raised his 
heavy shield in order to slam the edge onto his opponent's neck, Taharqo grasped a corner of the net. 

He tugged. 

Down came Sextus. Up jumped Taharqo. This time the Nubian grabbed the shield and twisted it. Even over the 
roar of the crowds and the urgent water organ Nubia heard a sickening crack. The secutor's arm was broken and his 
heavy shield was no longer a defence but an agonising burden. 

The amphitheatre erupted into cheers loud enough to drown out the triumphant music as Tahargo retrieved his 
broken trident and strutted around Sextus, smiling up at the crowds with his dazzling white teeth. 

*Pantherus! Pantherus!’ the crowd was chanting. 

‘Don't get cocky, my dear boy,’ Nubia heard Sisyphus say. ‘It's not over yet,’ 

At that very instant, Sextus twisted his body to one side and reached out his terrible six-fingered right hand to 
grasp Tahargo’s ankle and bring him down. But Tahargo must have been waiting for this. Quick as lightning his left 
hand brought down the trident, pinning the secutor’s wrist to the sand. 


Blood spurted and even from under the tight smooth helmet Nubia could hear the secutor’s bellow of pain. The 
terrible cry was cut off as Tahargo placed his dark foot on the big man’s pale neck. 

*Habet, habet!' cried the crowds. *He's had it!" 

Now the head referee stepped forward. He touched Tahargo’s foot lightly with his staff and said something under 
his breath. Tahargo nodded and Nubia saw him ease his foot a fraction from the secutor’s neck. 

*] declare Pantherus the victor!’ cried the referee, “winner of the palm of victory . . .' Here the referee looked at 
Titus, who nodded. ‘And of the wreath!” 

‘I declare Sextus the loser." continued the referee. ‘Does he deserve death or a missio? 

Nubia saw Titus rise to his feet. He looked at the senators around him and the Vestals opposite him and the 
crowds above him. A few people were waving handkerchiefs but most had turned their thumbs down and were 
calling out: ‘/ugw/a! Stab him in the throat!’ 

Titus turned and looked at Calvus. 

She couldn't hear him clearly, but she thought the Emperor said, “Sextus fought well. Must 1 do as the crowd 
requests?" 

Calvus nodded and said something with an apologetic look. 

Nubia saw the Emperor's shoulders rise and fall in a deep sigh. But he stretched out his hand and slowly turned 
his thumb to the ground. 

There was a thunderous cheer which quickly died to a smattering of applause. 

And now the amphitheatre grew quiet as the people held their breath. This was a sacred moment. The victorious 
Nubian must cut the throat of his own companion, a man he had trained with, eaten with, laughed with. A man from 
his own familia. 

The lanista moved forward and gently removed the secutor's tight helmet. Then he said a few words to Sextus, 
who nodded. Nubia knew that although the secutor’s arm was broken and he was bleeding from three places, none 
of the wounds were fatal. He must nevertheless offer his throat bravely. 

The lanista tossed aside Sextus’s shield and helped him kneel on the sand. Then he handed Tahargo a short 
sword and stepped back. The final act must be between victor and vanquished. 

“This is what we Romans come to see,’ murmured Titus in a voice so low Nubia could barely hear him, ‘the 
example of how a brave man dies." 

There was no way Sextus could have heard him, but at that moment he slowly lifted his head and looked up at 
the Emperor. Titus smiled at him and gave a nod so small that Nubia would never have seen it from the highest tier. 

The beaten gladiator turned from the Emperor to Tahargo and Nubia saw no fear in his eyes before he closed 
them. Swiftly and without hesitation, Tahargo plunged the gladius through the base of Sextus’s throat towards his 
heart. A fountain of blood sprayed Tahargo and Nubia put her hot face in her cold hands. 

But the crowd’s cheering and jaunty water organ went on for so long that presently she looked up again. 

Her brother and the other winning gladiators were jogging their lap of honour round the arena. Like the others, 
Tahargo brandished the palm branch in his right hand and a money-pouch in the other. And like the others he wore a 
look of elated triumph on his face 


‘So, Nubia," said the Emperor Titus, leaning back in his ivory chair with a wide smile. ‘I take it Pantherus is the 
gladiator you would like me to set free? What a shame for the rest of us. He shows great promise.” 

Nubia stared at Titus, “Yes. No. I don't know,’ she whispered. 

“What? said Titus, his smile fading and his eyebrows going up. ‘But I thought all this was about your brother. 
Surely he’s the one you had in mind when you asked me if you could free any gladiator?’ 

‘I... I don't know, Caesar.’ stammered Nubia. She felt like crying. She couldn't set them both free. Only one. 


Either Tahargo or Jonathan. Her brother or her friend. 

“Well, you don't have to make your decision immediately. Why don't you go over to the Oppian Hill after the 
games and have a closer look at them.’ 

‘I,... will they...I...' 

‘Say yes!" hissed Flavia. ‘Then at least we can talk to them.’ 

“Yes,” said Nubia, ‘Thank you, Caesar. Thank you.’ 

Titus glanced at one of his guards and the man nodded. 

‘Fronto will take you to see the gladiators this evening. if you like,’ said Titus, rising to his feet. ‘Then you can 
tell me in the morning. I hope you and your friends will join us tomorrow as well, I'd like to know the outcome of 
this little drama!’ 
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“Novia, what a terrible dilemma!" Flavia shivered. 

“What is die lemon?’ asked Nubia, raising her head from her hands. 

“A dilemma is a hard choice.” said Sisyphus. 

The games were over for the day and the happily chattering crowds were pouring out of the amphitheatre. Titus 
and his entourage had left by the private entrance a moment earlier. The three friends and Sisyphus lingered in the 
Imperial Box, trying to decide what to do. 

“You can set Jonathan free,’ said Flavia, ‘or you can set your brother free. But you can't do both. You have to 
choose.” She suddenly felt exhausted, and she noticed that Nubia looked as sick as she felt, 

‘I know,’ whispered Nubia. ‘And I do not know whom I should be choosing.” 

Lupus had been writing on his wax tablet: 


JONATHAN 


“Of course you and | want it to be Jonathan,’ Flavia said to him, pulling the blue blanket round her shoulders. “But 
it’s Nubia's brother. And her lottery ball. So it’s Nubia’s choice.” 

Lupus turned away angrily. Flavia was wondering how to comfort him when the cloying scent of honeysuckle 
from the garlands above sent a wave of nausea over her. 

‘Flavia, my dear,’ cried Sisyphus, “Are you all right?" 

Flavia nodded. Then shook her head. She felt hot. So hot that she was sweating. She shrugged off the soft blue 
blanket and rested her head in her hands. 

The sound of jingling footsteps. A soldier’s hobnailed boots and muscular calves moved into her line of sight, 
framed against the coloured diamonds of the inlaid marble floor. Flavia lifted her head to see the big broken-nosed 
soldier standing before their couch. 

“My name is Fronto.’ He was speaking to Nubia. ‘I'm to take you wherever you want to go.’ 

‘I... [want to see Jonathan and my brother,’ said Nubia looking at Flavia. 

‘The child gladiators,’ said Flavia to the guard, ‘and the gladiators from Ludus Julianus.” She stood up. And then 
sat heavily as her knees gave way beneath her. 

She felt Sisyphus's cool hand on her forehead. ‘Flavia! You're burning up! I've got to get you home.’ 

‘No, Sisyphus, we have to go with Nubia and Lupus. We have to see Jonathan.’ Suddenly she felt cold. The 
honeyed scent of the flowers filled her throat again. She put her head between her knees and took some deep 
breaths. 

Sisyphus said, "Will you see them back to the Caelian Hill after you've taken them to the gladiators?" 

“What?” Flavia looked up and saw that he was addressing Fronto. 

‘Of course,” said the guard. Despite his broken nose he had a big, pleasant face. ‘I'll bring them safely back to 
you. 


‘Fine,’ said Sisyphus. "We live on the Caelian Hill at the foot of the aqueduct. Senator Cornix’s house. Sky-blue 
door. Bronze knocker,” 

“Aren't you coming with us?’ Flavia asked Sisyphus. He seemed curiously remote, 

Sisyphus ignored her. 

‘And if you please,” he said, “will you find a litter so I can get this sick girl home?" 

‘But I have to go and see Jonathan,’ murmured Flavia, stretching out on the imperial couch. *1 only need a little 
rest first.” 


“We were here!’ Nubia stopped, and looked around in wonder. “Last year we were throwing trigon ball.’ 

The mellow light of late afternoon flooded the slope of the Oppian Hill. 

Lupus nodded his agreement. 

Without breaking his stride Fronto said over his shoulder, “We're going to the Golden House. That's where the 
new School of Gladiators is located.” 

‘The Golden House!’ exclaimed Nubia. “But what about the women of Jerusalem? The ones who weave 
carpets?” 

Fronto shrugged. “They all moved out after the fire last month. Had to make way for the gladiators.’ 

He led them through a gate in the wall that Nubia did not remember and towards a stepped pathway that she did. 

“Remember we were littered up this hill,” Nubia whispered to Lupus, 

He nodded and pointed towards a peacock wandering among the pink- and red-blooming rhododendron bushes. 

As they topped the last few steps, the Golden House came into view. A long row of gilded columns blazed in the 
late sunshine and the reflecting pools seemed filled with molten gold. To the right, Nubia saw that dozens of 
pavilions had been erected on the green grass. Slaves were fixing torches in the ground, ready to be lit at dusk. A 
banner straight ahead read LYDVS AVREVS and one further away LVDVS [VLIANVS. She also saw signs that 
read LVDVS GALLICVS and LVDVS DACICVS. 

Fronto led them straight on, between two reflecting pools. Nubia saw that these were no longer occupied by 
flamingos and herons, and the water lilies had been removed. As they passed between the golden pillars of the 
colonnade they came into a large courtyard. Nubia remembered running across it in pursuit of an assassin half a year 
before. Then it had been grassy. Now it was covered with sand. 

A few men were sparring on the sand and one man was repeatedly striking a wooden post with his sword. 

“Most of them will be at dinner.’ said their guide. “This way.’ 

Fronto led them into a high barrel-vaulted room off the exercise area. It was dim in here but torches burned in 
wall-brackets and Nubia immediately saw three long tables. The gladiators sat eating from red clay bowls. 

Lupus pointed and Nubia cried, “There he is!" 

The boy whose arena name was Prometheus sat near the end of one table, hunched over his bowl, not talking to 
any of the men around him. 

“Jonathan!” Nubia and ran towards him, ‘Jonathan, you are alive!’ 

The boy slowly looked up. 

Nubia had intended to hug him, but his cold expression stopped her short. ‘Jonathan? What is wrong?’ 

“You've made a mistake.’ he said. ‘My name isn't Jonathan. It's Ira.’ 


Nubia glanced uncertainly at Lupus. He looked as stunned as she felt. Nubia wished Flavia were here. She would 
know what to say and do. 

Everyone at the tables had stopped eating and Nubia felt all their eyes upon her. 

“What's going on here?’ A dark, stocky man came into the dining room. ‘Ira, you know I don't allow —.’ His eyes 


opened wide as Titus's soldier clinked forward. *Fronto! What's wrong?’ 


Fronto stepped over to the shorter man and growled something in his ear, 
‘Oh, all right. then. Carry on,” he said to Fronto. Then he turned to Nubia. ‘I’m Rotundus, the lanista here. Just 


ask me if you want any information.’ 
‘I would like to talk to that one,” said Nubia politely in a voice which did not seem to be her own. 


“Go ahead,’ 
“May I speak of privately?’ 
He nodded. “Take them to your room. Ira,’ 


The boy's chair scraped on the concrete floor as he stood. 
‘Come on then.” His tone was curt and he did not look back at them as he walked out of the high vaulted room. 


SCROLL XXX 





Nubia and Lupus followed Ira out of the refectory and across the practice area. The sun had dropped behind some 
trees and cast long blue shadows on the sloping lawn. The sand slipping between Nubia’s sandalled toes was cool 
and soft. A man hitting the post stopped to stare at them as they passed. 

“Give the poor palus a break, Attius,” said Ira without looking at him. 

Attius laughed and resumed his practice. 

Nubia watched Ira, He seemed completely at home in this strange world of men and weapons, He was like 
Jonathan. And yet he was not like Jonathan, 

They followed him into another vaulted room. Its walls and ceiling were lavishly decorated with frescoes in 
blue. black, yellow and cinnabar red. But the furnishings were spartan: eight simple cots with small tables at their 
heads and chests at their feet. 

Ira sat on a cot and gestured for the others to do the same. Nubia sat on the cot next to him but Lupus remained 
standing, 

“Why are you here?’ said Ira, in a flat voice. 

Nubia glanced at Lupus and swallowed. 

“We think you are dead,” she whispered. ‘And we miss you very much. Especially Tigris. So when Rumour 
whispers that you might be alive we all come to find you. Jonathan — 

‘Don’t call me that,’ he said. *My name is Ira. Jonathan is dead.’ 

Nubia stared at him. Had they all made a terrible mistake? Was this boy not Jonathan? 

‘Ira,’ she said hesitantly. “Today Flavia is nearly devoured by hippos. crocodiles and bears, Lupus turns informer. 
and | swoop down from the very top. So please be telling us how Jonathan died!” 

He lifted his eyebrows in surprise, and this time Nubia saw a brief flicker of amusement in his eyes. Now she 
knew he was Jonathan. 

He must have seen the certainty in her face because he dropped his head. 

‘Jonathan threw himself off the Tarpeian Rock. Or maybe he died of an asthma attack while training to be a 
gladiator. I don't know. But he’s dead.’ 

There was a pause. Nubia glanced at Lupus. who was looking at Jonathan with huge wounded eyes. 

“Jona —... Ira,’ said Nubia gently. "We know what you are doing last month. It was accident, wasn't it?” 

His head jerked up and Nubia saw that her words had broken some barrier. Hope gleamed in his eyes. 

‘Jonathan,’ Nubia persisted, “it doesn't matter if you set the fire. Don't you want to be free? Don't you want to 
go home?’ 

It seemed to Nubia that as she pronounced that last word, the hope in his eyes died like an ember in the snow. 

He stood and looked down at her. *I told you,’ he said — and his voice had become cold again, ‘Jonathan is dead. 
Now go away,’ 


Nubia felt numb as she and Lupus followed Fronto along the colonnade of the Golden House. To her right, beyond 
the dark looming bulk of the amphitheatre, the angry red sun seemed to be shrinking rather than setting, as if its 
blood was draining into the horizon, 

Presently ropes blocked their way and they saw that couches had been laid out between the gilded columns and 
the reflecting pools up ahead. 

Dozens of muscular men reclined on these couches. They all wore short cream tunics with a dark vertical stripe 
from each shoulder to hem. All were bathed and perfumed and their muscular oiled bodies gleamed like ivory, oak, 
mahogany, and ebony. Longhaired slave-boys attended them and behind the barrier of the pools dozens of men and 
women stood gazing at them. 

The gladiators were eating, but they might have been on stage. The torches were being lit and off to one side 
musicians banged tambourines and blew buzzy double reeds. 

As they walked past the audience on the other side of the reflecting pools, Nubia saw that most of the observers 
were rich and highborn. One man, a grey-haired senator, had bent over and was murmuring in his son's ear, pointing 
first at one gladiator, then at another. It seemed to Nubia that there were many more women than men. Most wore 
their pallas pulled up over their elaborate hairdos, 

‘Do these people also have gladiator balls?’ Nubia asked Fronto. 

Fronto looked startled. Then he laughed. “No. But like you, they have an interest in gladiators. Some are buyers. 
Some want a close look at who they're betting on. Most of the ladies just like to look, though one or two might go to 
a gladiator's tent.’ His smile faded and he spat. “That's why these women hide their faces with their cloaks. They are 
supposed to be respectable. A few are even married.” 

“There is Tahargo.’ Nubia’s heart was pounding. ‘May I speak to him?" 

Fronto shook his head. “Afraid not. That's not the way it's done. You'll have to stand opposite him and catch his 
eye. After he's eaten, he'll come to you. If he’s interested.’ 

Lupus pointed at the group of women waiting opposite Taharqo's couch and he raised his eyebrows. 

“Yes,” said Fronto. *Pantherus is very popular with the girls. Looks like you'll have to wait your turn, young 


lady.’ 


But Nubia didn't have to wait at all, 

As soon as Tahargo caught sight of her, his face broadened into a smile, he slipped off his couch and splashed 
through the reflecting pool towards her. 

‘Little sister!” he said in their language. ‘I thought I saw you today sitting in the Emperor's Box. And now look, 
here you are!’ He hugged her and even through his soft tunic and bandaged chest she could feel his heart beating. 
Nubia held him tightly. It was really him. Her beloved oldest brother. Alive. 

There were so many things she wanted to say to him. So many questions. So many laments. So many 
recollections. The emotions seemed to rise up in her like a wine poured into a too-small jug and they spilled over as 
hot tears. 

‘I know,” he murmured. “It was a terrible thing. Terrible.’ 

For a long time Nubia's brother held her, until her tears finally subsided. 

Then he held her out at arm’s length and smiled down at her. Nubia was suddenly aware of all the people around 
them: Lupus, Fronto and half a dozen curious women, staring at them and watching them in the twilight. 

Lupus held out his grubby handkerchief. Nubia took it and blew her nose and smiled at Tahargo. 

‘This is my friend Lupus,” said Nubia in Latin. 

‘I am honoured to meet you,” replied her brother in good Latin. Then he looked at a pretty young woman 


standing beside Lupus. ‘And who are you” he asked. 

‘Oooh!’ The girl gave a gasp of excitement and took a step closer. “My name is Chriseis and I think you're 
wonderful!’ Nubia saw that she had lovely green eyes, creamy skin, and a curvy figure. 

Tahargo winked at Chriseis. ‘Don’t go anywhere.” he said in Latin and turned back to Nubia. 

“My next combat is in three days,” he said in their own language. catching her cold hands in his warm ones. * Will 
you come again?’ 

“Tahargo.' said Nubia. ‘I have a gladiator ball. You can be free.’ 

“You what?" he dropped her hands as Nubia fished in her coin pouch, 

His eyes opened wide, “Oh! A lottery ball! You won a lottery ball?’ 

Nubia nodded and tears of joy welled up in her eyes. “And the gods granted that I could choose a gladiator. I can 
choose you, Tahargo. You can come home with me to Ostia. You can be free,’ 

Tahargo threw back his head and laughed. ‘Free?’ he said. ‘Free?’ 

He stepped forward, caught Chriseis round the waist and pulled her close. The girl squealed and gazed up at him 
in naked adoration. 

‘Free of pretty girls like this one?’ continued Tahargo in their own language. ‘Free of the best food I've ever 
eaten? Free of a bedroom with painted walls, a pouch of gold after every game and my own private slave to massage 
me? Free of the adulation of the Roman people? Dearest little sister, why would I want to be free?’ 


*Don’t cry, Nubia,” said Flavia from her bed. ‘Or you'll get me started again.” 

Nubia and Lupus were back at Senator Cornix's household, sitting on chairs in the girls’ lamplit bedroom. Flavia 
was tucked up in bed with Tigris. It was dark outside, but Sisyphus had tried to brighten the room with so many 
lamps that the sweet smell of olive oil filled the room. He had just brought in another. 

‘Look,’ said Flavia. ‘Here’s Niobe with your dinner. You'll feel better when you've eaten something.’ 

Senator Cornix’s cook — a silent slave-woman — handed Lupus a beaker of fermented milk and placed a tray of 
cold meats and salad on Nubia's lap. 

‘Poor Nubia,” said Sisyphus, perching on Flavia’s bed. “Your lottery ball might have bought the freedom of two 
people dear to you, But neither of them wanted it. How ironic." 

‘I think I can understand why Tahargo refused,’ said Flavia, stroking Tigris’s head thoughtfully. “What would he 
do if he wasn't a gladiator?’ 

Sisyphus nodded sadly. ‘And the life of a gladiator can be very seductive.” 

Flavia leaned back against her pillows and stared up at the flickering ceiling. ‘But why doesn't Jonathan want to 
be free?’ 

Nobody answered so she answered her own question. 

‘I'm certain now,’ she said slowly, ‘that Jonathan did start the fire.’ 

Lupus put down his beaker and gave her his bug-eyed look, 

‘It's the only explanation,” said Flavia, sitting forward. ‘It fits all the clues. The rumour that a boy with curly hair 
started the fire. The fact that Jonathan is so hard, and calls himself Ira. That he chose Prometheus for his arena name. 
Think about it. The fire killed thousands of people. 1 think if I'd done something so terrible I'd want to change my 
name and forget my past.’ 

‘But why?” asked Nubia, and Flavia noticed she had hardly touched her food. "Why would Jonathan do such a 
terrible thing as set the fire?’ 

‘Remember the last thing that happened before Jonathan ran away?’ said Flavia. ‘The Emperor professed 
undying love to Jonathan's mother and then yelled at Jonathan to get out?” 

They all nodded. 


“Jonathan must have been so angry at Titus — and so hurt about his mother — that he went up to the temple on the 
Capitoline Hill and set the fire.” 

‘Maybe,’ said Nubia slowly, ‘Jonathan is not even knowing his mother is home in Ostia, Maybe he thinks she is 
still living in palace with the Titus.” 

‘Great Neptune’s beard, Nubia!’ cried Flavia. “You're right! The last thing Jonathan saw was Titus knock his 
father to the ground and tell his mother he loved her. He might not even know his parents are together again.” 

“Maybe if we tell him, he would want to be Jonathan again.” 

‘Or maybe not,’ murmured Flavia and gazed sadly down at Tigris. ‘If you had killed thousands of people, would 
you want your parents to know?" 

Nubia looked at Tigris’s hopefully panting face and began to weep again. 

“You three,” said Sisyphus gently, ‘have had quite a day. I know I have. It is an hour past sunset and long past 
your bedtime. | advise you to go to bed and get a good night's sleep. As for you, young lady,” he said to Flavia. ‘I'm 
giving you the last of Senator Cornix's sleeping potion. You need to spend the night sleeping, not worrying.’ 


Jonathan woke up sweating. He had been having the fire dream again and his heart was thumping. 

The film of sweat on his skin had turned cold and he shivered and pulled his thin blanket round him like a cloak. 
Then he got up from his cot and went out of the vaulted room to breathe the night air. A wall-torch flickered 
somewhere behind him and threw his strange faint shadow far ahead of him, 

How had he come to be back here at the Golden House, where half a year ago he had first discovered his mother 
was alive? 

Was he dreaming? 

Was he dead? 

The full moon's silvery light made the frescoed designs on the high walls look black and grey. Like Nubia's 
Land of Grey. Like the underworld. 

If only he could tum back the hours and undo what he had done. If only he could go to the underworld and bring 
back his mother. If only he could die to save her. 

He stepped out into the sandy practice area and looked up at the full moon, rising silver to her zenith. There was 
something about that moon. Something special. It nagged at the back of his memory but he couldn't find the answer. 

He heard a soft chanting. A phrase, a response, coming from somewhere to his left. Frowning. he moved silently 
back into a high corridor and saw the flickering bar of light beneath a door. 

He stood outside, holding his breath and listening. From inside a man's voice repeating a phrase his father often 
recited: ‘This is my blood, shed for the forgiveness of sins. Whenever you drink it, think of me.” 

Then he remembered. It was not merely the moon that was special. This night was special, too. It was Passover. 

Jonathan pushed open the door and entered. 


Three startled faces turned towards Jonathan. One was Exactor, a bankrupt tax-collector who had sold himself to the 
school and fought as a Thracian. The other two were ex-slaves. One was a hoplomachus called Alexamenos and the 
third man was a Judaean who also fought as a Thracian. Jonathan couldn't remember his name. 

‘Ira,’ said Exactor with a guilty look. "What are you —? 

It was a small room — one of the smallest in the Golden House — and the three men sat cross-legged on the floor 
by a table. The only objects on the table were half a bread roll and a ceramic cup of wine, which gleamed ruby red in 
the lamplight. 

“The Lord's supper.’ whispered Jonathan and looked at them in amazement. “You're Christians.” 

Alexamenos smiled at Jonathan and nodded. "Would you like to join us, Ira? Are you a believer?” 


Jonathan paused and thought. 
“No,” he said at last. “Not any more.’ 
Then he slowly turned and walked out of the room. 


Nubia slipped into the deep, dreamless sleep of emotional exhaustion. Near dawn she rose out of this welcome 
oblivion to somewhere near consciousness. 

She knew she was dreaming when she saw Jonathan on top of a sun-bleached hill. But she couldn't stop the 
dream from playing out before her. Apart from Jonathan, there was nothing on the hill but thorns and thistles and a 
large flat stone. Suddenly a man in long black robes appeared. He had ropes in his hands. The man said something to 
Jonathan, who nodded and Jay on the hot stone. The man bent over him and bound his feet and wrists, 

In Nubia's dream, the man gently pushed Jonathan's head back to expose the vulnerable throat. Then the man 
took something from his black robes and as he lifted his hand Nubia saw the flash of a blade. 

Just as the man brought his knife down, Nubia woke up. 


PROGRAMME OF EVENTS 


INAUGURAL GAMES DAY III 
TO BE HELD AT THE NEW AMPHITHEATRE 


ETRUSCAN DANCERS 
A HUNT OF HOUNDS AND EXOTIC BEASTS 
EXECUTION OF A CRIMINAL 


in which an arsonist will die 


reenacting the torment of Prometheus 


COMBAT OF NOVELTY GLADIATOR PAIRS 


featuring dwarves and cripples 


COMBAT OF GLADIATORS 


AWNINGS AND DRINKS WILL BE PROVIDED 
PRIZES WILL BE DISTRIBUTED 


SCROLL XXXI 





Is Emperor Titus turned to Nubia. 

“Where is Flavia Gemina?’ he asked. ‘And your guardian ... Tantalus, was it?’ 

It was a bright fresh morning on the third day of the inaugural games. Nubia and Lupus had just taken their seats 
on one of the upholstered couches in the Emperor’s Box. 

‘Flavia is not well,’ said Nubia. ‘She is still sleeping fastly. Sisyphus stays with her to watch over her.’ 

“Poor girl,’ said Titus. *1 hope she's recovered by this afternoon. We're going to make Fabius fight as an 
andabata, Armour and a sharp sword but a helmet with no eyeholes, He and his opponents slash blindly at each 
other. I thought that would amuse her." 

Nubia stared at his cheerful face in horror. 

His smile faltered. "So, Nubia, have you decided which gladiator you would like?’ 

Nubia nodded. 

She was just fishing her lottery ball out of her belt pouch when Fronto appeared at the top of the stairs and 
clanked to attention. 

‘The men you asked for, Caesar,” he said. "They are here as you requested.” 

“Show them in,’ said Titus. 

Fronto stood aside, and as two men come forward, Lupus leapt to his feet in alarm. 

‘Africanus. Stertinius. Come. Sit.’ Titus gestured towards an empty couch on the other side of his throne. ‘I want 
everyone to see that I have pardoned you for conspiring against me." 

It was Lupus's tum to stare at the Emperor in horror. ‘I am pontifex maximus now," said Titus in Lupus's 
direction, loud enough so that the senators in the seats around could hear. ‘and I intend to show great mercy while I 
hold that office.’ He smiled at the men, ‘Please sit and take some refreshment. And I hope you will dine with me this 
evening at the Palatine, as well. By the way, Africanus, I've sent word to your mother in Neapolis that you are well 
and safe.” 

‘Caesar!’ Africanus fell to his knees and pressed his lips fervently to Titus's hand. “You are merciful. Forgive 
er 

‘I already have.’ Titus turned to Nubia. “So, my dear,” he said. “Who is it to be? Which gladiator would you like 
to take home?’ 

Nubia held out the wooden ball. ‘Prometheus,’ she said quietly. “I would like to take Prometheus home.’ 

Titus raised his eyebrows. ‘The boy gladiator from yesterday? The Thracian? He fought well... but why not 
your own brother?” 

“Because “Prometheus” is their friend,’ said a female voice, ‘their friend Jonathan.” 

They all turned towards Julia, who was using a silver knife to cut slices of melon. 

‘What?’ She looked at them, a cube of green melon poised on the tip of her knife. ‘Isn't that what you said 
yesterday?" 


Titus stared at his daughter, then slowly turned to Nubia. 

‘Your friend Jonathan?" he said. ‘The boy gladiator who calls himself Prometheus is your friend Jonathan ben 
Mordecai? Susannah's son?’ 

Nubia looked at Lupus, then back at Titus, who had just shown mercy to men who had tried to murder him. 
Surely he would show mercy to Jonathan, too, 

“Yes,” said Nubia bravely. ‘Jonathan is alive.’ 

But the instant she said it, Nubia remembered the identity of the black-robed figure from her dream. She had 
thought it was Mordecai, but she now realised that the figure had been shorter, and stockier. 

Titus rose to his feet. His face was very pale. “When a Prometheus opens a Pandora’s Box . , .' he murmured 
and then he turned his head and said in a hard voice: “Guards! Arrest the boy gladiator called Prometheus. And bring 
him here immediately.’ 

Nubia buried her face in her hands, 

The realisation had come too late. 

In her dream, the figure with the knife had been Titus. 


When they brought Jonathan in to the Emperor’s Box, Lupus stood up. struck again at the physical change in his 
friend. Jonathan's shaven head and muscular body made him look like a young thug. His shins were battered and the 
knuckles on both hands were skinned and swollen. And there was a new scar on his chin. 

Jonathan glanced at Lupus, and then coldly looked away. 

Lupus felt something like a blow to his heart and he sat on the couch again. 

‘Jonathan ben Mordecai,’ said Titus. He pushed himself up from his throne and went to Jonathan. 

Jonathan was almost as tall as the Emperor and the two of them stared into each other's eyes for a moment. 
Lupus saw Jonathan look away first. 

‘Tell me, Jonathan — and consider before you reply — it is widely reported that a boy with dark curly hair was 
seen on the Capitoline Hill the night the fire started. I believe we are holding a boy of that description down in the 
cells. He is due to be executed at noon today. Have we got the right boy? Or are you the one who started the fire?’ 

Jonathan did not reply. 

‘Does that boy deserve to die?’ 

‘No.’ said Jonathan at last, and added in a flat voice: “It was an accident. I was trying to stop your enemy from —' 

‘Did you start the fire? Yes or no.’ 

“Yes, Caesar. I started the fire.” 

‘I thought as much,’ 

He turned to Fronto. “Release the other boy and execute this one instead.’ And to Jonathan, ‘I’m sorry, Jonathan 
ben Mordecai, but in this case justice must be done.” 


In the Imperial Box, Nubia knelt before Rome's first citizen and pressed her lips to his soft, freckled hand, 

‘Please, Caesar.’ she begged. “Please pardon Jonathan. It was being an accident.’ 

“Try to understand,” said Titus gently removing his hand and lifting her to the couch. ‘I can pardon these two 
men who wanted me dead. That threat was to me personally and I must show the Roman people that I am not a 
second Nero. But the fire last month claimed thousands of lives. The Roman people demand vengeance, Someone 
must be seen to be responsible and pay for it. Do you understand?" 

Nubia shook her head. 

“Nubia. Lupus. Do you know what a scapegoat is? Jonathan's mother first told me. She told me that the sins of a 
community are transferred to a scapegoat and then that creature is killed. When the scapegoat is dead, the people are 


absolved.’ 
Lupus wrote on his tablet and held it up. 


LIKE NERO BLAMED THE FIRE ON CHRISTIANS? 


‘I suppose,” said Titus with a frown. “But isn’t it better that one person dies rather than a whole community? And 
Jonathan is guilty in this matter. Even he admits that.’ 

“Jonathan is always believing things are his fault,’ said Nubia quietly. 

Titus passed his hand across his face. ‘Jonathan committed one of the most terrible crimes there is, Nubia. And I 
promised the Roman people that 1 would punish the guilty. I can change the rules in the case of two battling 
gladiators, but in a matter like this . . . How can | go against my own promise? Do you know how hard this is for 
me? To condemn the only son of someone I , . . who means so much to me?’ 

“But Jonathan was dead,’ said Nubia, tears pouring down her face, ‘and now he is alive. How can you kill him 


again?” 


Jonathan hardly noticed where they were taking him. 

He felt a strange sense of relief. At least death would end his misery and his guilt. For not only had he killed 
thousands of Romans in the fire, but he bore the guilt of his mother’s death. 

He had given her a potion to make her sleep. Instead it had killed her. 

He had wanted to die, too, but had convinced himself that he deserved to suffer. That was why he had given up 
his freedom to become a gladiator. 

And so now, as they prodded him down the dark corridors below the amphitheatre and the guards spat on him, 
he did not flinch, 

He deserved it. 

When the other prisoners cursed him, he kept his face blank. 

He deserved it. 

But when the man with the wart on his eyelid smeared warm blood on Jonathan — to encourage the animal to 
attack him — Jonathan bent over and was sick on the straw covered floor. 

He couldn't help it. 





j SCROLL XXXII 


: Tina What is it?” murmured Flavia sleepily. ‘Stop barking in my ear. TIGRIS!’ 

She sat up in bed. “You're barking! Is Jonathan here? Did Nubia buy him with her lottery ball? Oh, Tigris, my 
mouth feels like the Cloaca Maxima." 

Flavia groped for the copper beaker on her bedside table and took a long drink of cold water. 

‘Look how high the sun is! It must be almost noon. Why didn't anyone wake me? Where’s Sisyphus? Tigris! 
Stop barking!" 

Flavia swung her feet out of bed and her toes groped for her sandals on the rough mosaic floor. Somewhere near 
the front of the house she heard the door-knocker banging. Tigris heard it, too, and was out of the bedroom like an 
arrow from a bow. 

‘Tigris! Come back! Where are you going? Tigris wait for me!’ 


‘Death either destroys us or frees us.’ 

It had been a saying of Seneca’s which Rotundus was fond of quoting. Sometimes when they ate dinner, the 
lanista would walk up and down behind them and quote the great Stoic philosopher: 

"Always be prepared. Know that death is only a heartbeat away, To die honourably and splendidly; that is rare. If 
you fear death, you will never do anything of greatness.” Then Rotundus would add: ‘When the time comes for you 
to die, face it bravely. Honour this familia by your death," 

Now, as the cell door opened and the two soldiers stepped forward. Jonathan silently vowed. *1 will die a good 
death. One that will make my familia proud. And my friends, if they are watching." 

He tried not to let his knees tremble as the soldiers flanked him and gripped his arms above the elbows and led 
him out through a dim vaulted corridor and into the sudden vast space of the arena. 

Yesterday the jeers of the crowd had given him the anger he needed to win. 

Today the jeers were thin and empty as the soldiers prodded him into a lap of shame. Jonathan glanced up to his 
right. Those senators still in their seats were chatting or eating or studying slips of papyrus. Only a few bothered to 
curse him or throw rotten fruit. From one of the higher levels a lettuce drifted down and struck his naked shoulder. 
Other missiles landed harmlessly on the sand, now tinted pink by the high red awnings which filtered the noonday 
sun. 

Jonathan’s quick glance had shown him the looks of hatred on the few faces turned his way, so now he kept his 
head down as he continued his circuit of the arena. The feel of warm sand under the soles of his bare feet was 
familiar, but his feet themselves were not, He watched them move forward, first one foot, then the other. The left 
one was coated with blood, the right one only spattered. He knew they had put the blood on him to encourage some 
beast to devour him. A masked figure with a mallet stood in the shadows and Jonathan shivered. If the beast didn’t 
finish him, Pluto would. 

Now, all too soon, he had completed his lap of dishonour. As the soldiers shoved Jonathan towards the centre of 
the arena he saw it for the first time: a cross on a hill, 


He wondered if he was dreaming. 

It must have been left from the morning beast fights: a sandy hillock with dwarf junipers and palms, and a false 
cave. On top of it stood a wooden cross and above the cross was a placard with the statement in red letters: I LAID 
A TORCH TO ROME. 

This was no dream. 


It was noon on the third day of the inaugural games of the magnificent new amphitheatre. The vela had been 
extended and in the rosy pink light the levels of the amphitheatre were swarming. Romans were moving about: 
buying snacks, unwrapping napkin lunches, going to the fountains for long drinks of wine-tinted water. Many seats 
were empty. Their occupants were placing bets on the upcoming gladiatorial shows, buying souvenir oil-lamps 
under the arches or even enjoying an hour at the new Baths of Titus, conveniently close to the amphitheatre, 

This was the slack part of the day, between the bloody beast fights and the main gladiatorial combats. This was 
when common criminals were executed, 

So only a few thousand people paid attention to the boy being paraded around the arena, its sand raked and fresh 
after the morning's hunt of hounds and beasts. 

One or two senators — munching cheese and rye bread in the lowest levels — commented on the admirable 
stoicism of the boy about to be executed. 

“You see,’ said one, gesturing with a piece of bread, “these shows can be instructive. They show us that even the 
lower classes can die with dignity. Look how quietly he stands, allowing the soldiers to tie his wrists to the 
crossbar.’ 

The other nodded. ‘But it's not over yet. Sometimes they don't really realise what's happening until the bear 
starts tearing at their flesh. That’s the real test of bravery.” 

“Vulture,” said the other. ‘He's supposed to be re-enacting the death of Prometheus, so it ll be a vulture.’ 

“Can they train a vulture to peck a live person?’ 

‘They trained that boar, the day before yesterday,’ 

‘But they've smeared him with blood. Surely they only do that with carnivores.’ 

‘Mmmm,’ said the first one, popping the last bite of cheese in his mouth. ‘I wonder what Pluto is saying to him?’ 

‘It looks like he's just checking the ropes, to make sure they're tight. I'll wager ten sesterces the boy screams 
before the leopard touches him.’ 

“You're on,’ said the other. 


Lupus's teeth were chattering. His whole body had begun to shake as Jonathan was paraded around the vast arena. 
Now they were binding him to a cross and the water organ pumped a grim dirge. Lupus was about to see his best 
friend torn limb from limb by a wild beast. Could he watch? Could he not watch? 

He glanced at Titus, and tried to hate him. But the Emperor looked so miserable that he couldn’t. Titus sat stiff 
and pale on his throne, and when Africanus leaned towards him as if to speak, the Emperor waved him away without 
taking his eyes from the arena. 

Lupus looked for Nubia. But she had gone to the latrines nearly half an hour ago and had still not returned to her 
seat. She was probably hiding. He could not blame her. She hated blood. 

Now, for the first time in three days, he also felt sick of it. This was a real person about to pour out his blood. 
Someone he loved like a brother. For a moment Lupus considered excusing himself and following Nubia's example. 
But it was already too late. 

Below him an enormous black lion had just trotted into the arena. 

‘Dear gods!’ whispered Africanus. *A black lion! I thought they were the stuff of myth!" 


"What?" asked Julia. “What's special about a black lion?’ 

‘They are fiercer and stronger than any other lion in the world,’ said Africanus. "When I was a little boy my 
nursemaid used to warn me that if I wasn't good the black lion would get me.’ 

Lupus felt an icy numbness. There was only one thing left for him to do. So he did it. 

He closed his eyes and prayed. 


Jonathan was struggling to free his hands from their bonds. 

Pluto — the masked executioner — had not tightened them. Rather, he had loosened them and said: “Run as fast as 
you can, out through the Gate of Death. ll be waiting.” Pluto’s voice had been familiar. and so had the small brown 
eyes gazing at him through the mask. But Jonathan couldn't place him. Terror had wiped his memory clean. “Run as 
fast as you can." Pluto had said. 

But Pluto had not loosened them enough and Jonathan was still struggling to free his wrists, 

He suddenly knew that he did not want to die. He wanted to live. 

But the huge dark creature was almost upon him. 
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The lion reared up and put heavy paws on Jonathan's shoulders. 

Jonathan closed his eyes and waited for the end. He could smell the lion's fetid breath and he could hear it 
growling. And now he felt something hot and wet and rough on his chest. The lion was licking the blood off him! 
Any minute it would take a gigantic bite from him. 

Jonathan finally wrenched his right hand free and was making a fist to strike the lion when a familiar voice 
called him from the cave. barely audible above the groaning chords of the water organ. 

“Jonathan! It is the Monobaz. Don't hurt him and he will not hurt you." 

Nubia! 

Jonathan opened his eyes to see the dark lion gazing back at him with blank golden eyes. 

‘It's Monobaz?" croaked Jonathan without moving his head. “Are you sure?’ 

“Yes,” came her voice. “We are disguising him with juice of walnut. 

Sure enough, Jonathan could now see that the golden fur on the lion's broad nose was streaked with some kind 
of brown dye, 

‘Scratch him behind the ear,’ said an accented man’s voice, barely audible above the dramatic chords of the 
water organ, ‘He likes that.” 

Jonathan obediently scratched the lion behind the ear. The lion’s growls grew louder. Suddenly Jonathan realised 
the lion wasn't growling. He was purring. 


*Monobaz!' croaked Jonathan. “Nice kitty,’ 

The deep ominous chords of the water organ faltered. Some people in the crowd were laughing. Others were 
cursing him or the lion, 

Monobaz still rested heavy paws on Jonathan's shoulders, and as he continued to scratch Monobaz's ear, the big 
cat purred rhythmically. 

‘OW! gasped Jonathan as Monobaz's sharp claws began to dig into his shoulders. 

“Tell him “velvet paws!" came the man’s accented voice. *He's just like a big kitten." 

"Velvet paws! Velvet paws!’ cried Jonathan. The big cat obediently retracted his claws and dropped down on all 
fours. He began to lick the blood from Jonathan's legs and feet. The water organ was playing jolly music now and 
Jonathan heard the crowds laughing. 

‘Jonathan!’ Nubia's voice from the cave. “Get on his back!" 

“What?” gasped Jonathan. 

‘I've been training him to let a person ride his back,” said Mnason, ‘I'm almost certain he'll let you do it. Just 
say the word “Dionysus”.’ 

Jonathan knew he had to act now or the moment would pass. Pluto had not sufficiently loosened the rope 
binding his left hand. It was still trapped. With a silent prayer he gave one strong wrench. It brought tears to his eyes 
but now his left hand was free. Without the rope holding him up his knees gave way and he nearly fell onto the lion. 


Somehow he managed to remain upright. He patted Monobaz on the head. 

‘Dionysus,’ said Jonathan, but his voice came out as a croak, ‘Dionysus!’ he attempted again, and this time 
Monobaz seemed to react. The big cat stopped licking Jonathan's feet and stood quietly. 

*Please God may this work,’ muttered Jonathan. And then he climbed onto the back of the big black lion. 


Lupus opened his tongueless mouth and cheered. 

All around the amphitheatre people were laughing and cheering, too. 

Jonathan had wrapped his arms round the lion’s neck and his bare legs round its stomach. Now the beast and his 
rider moved slowly down the sandy hill, weaving through the palmettos until they reached the soft sand of the arena. 

‘By the gods!” said Titus. “Look at that! I've never seen a person ride a man-eating lion before. Not even 
Carpophorus could do that.” 

‘The boy must be favoured by the gods!’ gasped Africanus. 

‘The people think so, too,’ said Calvus, nodding at the spectators. Lupus glanced away from Jonathan. The water 
organ was playing the deep triumphant tune it played whenever a gladiator won. Many people in the amphitheatre 
had their thumbs up. Others were waving white handkerchiefs. *Miffe!’ he heard them cry: ‘Mittet 

‘They want you to spare him, pater!’ Julia laughed. 

‘So they do,” said Titus, and Lupus heard him mutter, *how fickle they are," 

Titus slowly rose from his throne and looked around at his subjects. Then he spread his arms wide and gave an 
exaggerated nod to show that he would bow to the wishes of the people and allow the boy to live. 

The crowd went wild. 

Lupus punched the air with his fist and added his cheer to the others. 

And in the arena below him the black lion and his rider plodded steadily towards the Gate of Life. 


‘It seems the gods have spared you. Jonathan ben Mordecai.’ said the Emperor. ‘I have never seen anything like that, 
a trained man-eater rubbing up against you like a big kitten . . . I have pardoned you and you are free to go." 

In the Imperial Box, Jonathan knelt before Titus and bowed his head, “Thank you, Caesar.’ 

Titus lifted Jonathan to his feet. The guards had found him an old red tunic and they had scrubbed most of the 
dried blood from the backs of his legs. 

‘Jonathan!’ Nubia pushed between the guards and into the Imperial Box. “You are alive!" She was feigning 
surprise but when she threw her arms around him and wept for joy he knew she was not pretending. Presently she let 
go of him and, catching sight of Lupus, she hugged him, too. They both turned and looked at Jonathan with eyes full 
of joy. 

At that moment the bright notes of the trumpets blared and the deep chords of the water organ began the 
gladiator's march. 

‘Jonathan,’ said Titus, ‘I don't have long.’ He gestured towards the gladiators entering the arena. "You said the 
fire was an accident and I never gave you a chance to explain. Can you do so now? Quickly?’ 

Jonathan did so. 

‘I tried to stop him,’ he said after he finished his account, ‘but I failed. I'm sorry, Caesar. So sorry, All those 
people.” 

The Emperor patted his shoulder, “The gods have seen fit to pardon you and so do 1. Go in peace, Jonathan ben 
Mordecai." Even though the music was loud, Titus lowered his voice. “And give your mother my love.’ 

Jonathan’s head jerked up. ‘My mother?’ he said. He felt as if a cold hand had gripped his stomach and was 
squeezing it, “She's dead, I... my mother’s dead. You attended her funeral. Didn't you?’ 
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: Di gods,” said Titus. ‘Don't you know? Of course you don't,” he tumed away and then back. ‘How could you?’ 

‘Jonathan,’ whispered Nubia. “Your mother is alive. She is not dead.’ 

Jonathan stared at Nubia, whose eyes were full of tears. Then he looked at Lupus, who nodded vigorously and 
gave him a thumbs up. Out in the arena, the music soared. 

‘Her life was in danger . . . as you know,” said the Emperor in a very low voice. "We had to make it look as if she 
had died. Pretended to have a funeral. It was the only way to keep her safe. Do you understand?’ 

Jonathan nodded stupidly. He felt numb. 

Suddenly a black barking shape exploded into the Imperial Box. Tigris hurled himself at Jonathan and covered 
his face with ecstatic kisses. 

“By all the gods!" bellowed Titus, "we can't have — 

‘Jonathan!’ cried Flavia Gemina, running into the box after Tigris. “Are you free? Tigris ran out of the door and I 
followed him — oh, Jonathan!’ 

Flavia was hugging him tightly and Tigris was scrabbling at his legs with his paws. 

‘Ouch, Tigris!” gasped Jonathan, and to Flavia, “Can't breathe!” 

“Oh Jonathan, I'm sorry! I forgot about your asthma. Are you all right?" 

*He's fine,” said Titus with a smile. “He's just discovered that his mother is alive.” 

“That's right, Jonathan!” cried Flavia, “She and your father are together now. Together at home in Ostia, Oh. 
Jonathan! When they find out you're alive they'll be so happy!" 

Jonathan nodded. He was glad to be holding a big squirming puppy in his arms. He didn’t want them to see how 
much this news affected him. 

‘Now.’ said Titus, ‘I suggest that the four of you return to Ostia immediately.’ He lowered his voice and leaned 
forward. “There are many people in Rome who lost relatives in the fire. Today the people were for you, but they are 
a fickle lot. Tomorrow they may be against you, So go now. Quickly.’ 

Jonathan put down Tigris and followed his friends out of the box. But at the doorway he paused and looked back 
at Titus. 

‘Thank you, Caesar,” he said again. 

Titus inclined his head and gave an odd half-smile. ‘Shalom, Jonathan ben Mordecai. Peace be with you.’ 


‘I can't believe I slept through all that,’ Flavia said a short time later, 

Jonathan nodded. He had been telling her about his escape from death as they walked back through the bright 
March afternoon to Senator Cornix's house. 

At first the girls had put their arms round Jonathan's shoulders but he needed space to breathe and had shrugged 
them off. So now they walked four abreast with a big ecstatic puppy romping around them and getting tangled in 
their legs. 


Jonathan was wheezing a little as they climbed the steep Clivus Scauri. 

Suddenly Flavia stopped. “How did you get free of the cross?” 

“Yes.’ said Nubia. *Mnason and 1 could not think how to set you free without the people must see us." 

Jonathan stopped. too, and frowned. “Oh no! I completely forgot. Pluto, the masked man. He loosened my ropes. 
He told me to run for the Gate of Death. I don't know who he was. though his voice sounded familiar,’ 

“Without him we could not save you. You would still be tied to cross.’ 

‘I know. I owe him my life." 

Suddenly Tigris began to bark and they heard the sound of running footsteps behind them. 

Jonathan's chest tightened with fear, They had come to drag him back to the amphitheatre. To do the job 
properly. 

He turned and when he saw who it was he almost sobbed with relief. 

Suddenly he knew. 

“Here's my rescuer,” he said, unable to stop tears filling his eyes, “Here's my Pluto,’ 

As the man came panting to a halt before them, Jonathan threw his arms around the big slave and hugged him, 

*Caudex.' he said. "Thank you.” 


Nubia and her friends sat on padded seats in the dim interior of a well-sprung carruca. They were on their way back 
to Ostia. Tigris lolled across Jonathan's lap. his eyes half closed, content to feel his master’s hand on his head. Lupus 
sat on one side of Jonathan and Caudex on his other. Flavia was still weak, so she had stretched out along one whole 
bench with her head on Nubia’s lap. 

Beyond the canvas walls of the carruca and above the clip of the mules’ hooves on stone and the grinding of the 
wheels, Nubia imagined she heard the faint roar of fifty thousand Romans cheering at the games. 

She knew the gladiatorial combats were now underway. Would her brother be fighting? No, Tahargo had said he 
wouldn't fight for two more days. That meant he would be in his tent near the Golden House. She had not even 
thought to say goodbye to him, 

Images passed through her mind. Taharqo running his victory lap around the arena. Tahargo pulling the green- 
eyed girl into his arms. Tahargo throwing back his head and laughing with white teeth. He might need her some day, 

But he didn't need her today. 

Nubia looked over at Jonathan. In the dim blue light of the covered carruca she saw that he gazed straight ahead, 
his battered fingers slowly moving on Tigris's head. She knew he was thinking of his mother. 

Jonathan was the one who needed her. And Lupus, also unusually still and pensive. And Flavia, so deeply shaken 
by her ordeal in the water. Flavia must have felt Nubia's gaze because she turned her head a little and looked up. 
They smiled at each other. 

Nubia stroked Flavia's light brown hair and felt a deep contentment as Flavia closed her eyes again. 

Things would be good now. Their little family was reunited. She would look after them and make sure nothing 
ever separated them again. They had shared so many adventures. They had survived the volcano, the pirates, the 
assassins and the plague. And the games. 

A huge surge of affection filled her as she looked at them. 

Flavia, her eyes closed, breathing steadily. 

Lupus, head down, deep in thought. 

Jonathan, scratching Tigris behind his ear. 

And brave Caudex, leaning back against one of the timber frames of the canvas roof, his eyes closed. He was 
part of their strange family. too. It occurred to Nubia that without Caudex they wouldn't be taking Jonathan home to 
his mother and father. 


*Caudex?’ she said softly, 

“Yes? Caudex opened his small brown eyes. 

‘How are you knowing they throw Jonathan to the beasts?’ 

Caudex shrugged his muscular shoulders. “Flavia said people thought Jonathan started the fire. They throw those 
people to the lions. I told the man called Fabius that I would be Pluto.’ 

*Caudex, you're a hero,’ murmured Flavia without opening her eyes, 

Caudex grunted. 

*And you were training to be a gladiator?’ persisted Nubia. 

Caudex nodded. "Yes. Capua." 

Flavia opened her eyes. “You're from Capua, too?" 

Caudex shook his head. ‘From Britannia. Trained in Capua.’ 

The cart rocked a little as it slipped out of a wheel rut. 

“Why were you not becoming a gladiator?’ asked Nubia. 

*Don't like killing things. Hate blood.” 

Nubia shook her head. “Me too,” she said softly. 

“How I got my name,’ he said; *Blockhead.' 

‘lL always wondered why we called you that,” said Flavia, and to Nubia, “Caudex means blockhead." 

“Why did they call you blockhead?’ asked Nubia. 

“Because 1 wouldn't kill a man.’ 

They all stared at him for a moment and then, almost apologetically, Lupus flapped his arms. 

Nubia nodded solemnly. ‘Lupus is right,” she said. "You did kill someone. The man who plummets to earth. 
When you were being Pluto. You hit him on the head.” 

“But Ganymede was dying,’ said Flavia. *“Caudex was just putting him out of his misery." 

“Still, you killed him.’ 

They all looked at Jonathan in surprise. He had spoken for the first time since the carruca had rattled away from 
the Trigemina Gate. He was pulling Tigris’s silky black ear between his thumb and forefinger. 

‘That must have been hard for you, Caudex,' said Jonathan quietly, “Very hard." 

Caudex dropped his head. ‘It was.’ 

“You did it for Jonathan, didn't you?’ said Nubia. 

Caudex nodded and looked up at them. ‘1 did it for all of you,” he said gruffly and looked around at them. “You 
are like... ‘his voice trailed off. ‘Family,” he said at last. “You are like family." 

And as the carruca rolled on towards Ostia, Nubia smiled. She knew exactly what he meant. 
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Actaeon (ak-tay-on) 
mythological hunter who came upon the goddess Diana bathing: she turned him into a deer so that his own 
hounds pursued and devoured him 
Aeneid (uh-nee-id) 
Virgil's epic poem about Aeneas, the hero whose descendants founded Rome 
amphitheatre (am-fee-theatre) 
an oval-shaped stadium for watching gladiator shows, beast fights and executions: the Flavian amphitheatre in 
Rome (the *Colosseum') is the most famous one 
amphora (am-for-uh) 
large clay storage jar for holding wine, oil, grain, etc. 
andabata (an-da-ba-ta) 
type of gladiator whose helmet had no eyeholes; he had to stab blindly at his opponent, usually another andabata 
atrium (eh-tree-um) 
the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and pool 
Aventine (av-en-tine) 
one of the seven hills of Rome, close to the River Tiber and Mount Testaccio 
Baiae (bye-eye) 
a desirable area in the Bay of Naples where the richest people had villas 
barbiton (har-bi-ton) 
a kind of Greek bass lyre, but there is no evidence for a “Syrian barbiton' 
Berenice (bare-uh-neece) 
a beautiful Jewish Queen who was Titus's lover after the sack of Jerusalem 
Caelian (kai-lee-un) 
one of the seven hills of Rome, site of the Temple of Claudius and many homes 
Capitoline (kap-it-oh-line) 
The Roman hill with the great Temple of Jupiter at its top; not as impressive today as it would have been in 
Flavia's time 
Capua (cap-you-uh) 
now known as Santa Maria Capua Vetere, 20 miles north of Naples, Capua was famous in Roman times for the 
gladiator school established by Julius Caesar 
carruca (ka-ru-ka) 
a four-wheeled travelling coach, often covered 
Castor 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Pollux being the other) 


ceramic (sir-am-ik) 
clay which has been fired in a kiln, very hard and smooth. 
Cerberus (sir-burr-uss) 
three-headed mythological hellhound who guards the gates of the Underworld 
Circus Maximus (sir-kuss max-i-muss) 
long race-course in the centre of Rome, at the western foot of the Palatine Hill 
Clivus Scauri (klee-vuss scow-ree) 
a steep road on the Caelian Hill still visible today 
Cloaca Maxima (klo-ak-ah max-im-ah) 
the Great Drain: the sewer which ran under the Roman forum; it was so well-built that parts of it are still in use 
today 
colonnade (coll-uh-nayd) 
a covered walkway lined with columns 
Colosseum (call-a-see-um) 
this nickname for the Flavian amphitheatre probably came from the colossal statue of Nero nearby; the term 
‘Colosseum’ was not used in Flavia's time 
denarius (den-are-ee-us) 
small silver coin worth four sesterces 
domina (dom-in-ah) 
a Latin word which means ‘mistress’; a polite form of address for a woman 
Daedalus (die-dal-uss) 
mythological inventor who was imprisoned by Minos of Crete; he made a maze called the labyrinth and also 
invented wings to escape his imprisonment 
Dionysus (die-oh-nye-suss) 
Greek god of vineyards and wine; he is often shown riding a panther 
Domitia (doh-mish-uh) 
Domitian's wife 
Domitian (duh-mish-un) 
the Emperor Titus's younger brother, aged 30 when this story takes place 
editor 
the person who sponsors (pays for) the games, in this case the Emperor Titus 
Eurydice (your-id-iss-ee) 
in Greek mythology she was the beautiful wife of Orpheus who died of a snake bite; Orpheus went to the 
underworld to bring her back but did not succeed 
ex machina (eks mack-ee-nah) 
literally: ‘from a crane’; usually referring to the part of a play 
where an actor dressed as a god or goddess is lowered onto the stage to put everything right. 
familia (fam-ill-ya) 
the group of gladiators who train together in a particular ‘school’ are said to belong to one familia or ‘family’ 
Flavia (flav-vee-a) 
a name, meaning ‘fair-haired’; Flavius is another form of this name 
Flavian amphitheatre 
what we know as the Colosseum; it was called Flavian because Vespasian, Titus and Domitian — who built it — 


were from the Flavian gens or tribe 
forum (for-um) 
ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 
freedman (freed-man) 
a slave who has been granted freedom, his ex-master becomes his patron 
furca (fur-kah) 
two-pronged fork used as an instrument of punishment, with two prongs to which the arms were tied; sometimes 
people were hung on it 
furcifer (fur-kee-fare) 
Latin for ‘scoundrel’; literally someone who wears a forked piece of wood around their neck or who is crucified 
on a forked piece of wood 
galerus (gal-air-uss) 
the metal shoulder-guard of a retiarius; its large rim protected his head 
gladiator/gladiatrix 
refers to all classes of those who fought in the arena, but literally a man or woman who fights with a gladius 
(short thrusting sword) 
greaves (greevz) 
metal shin-guards; the Thracian and hoplomachus wore tall ones, the murmillo wore a single one on his left leg 
habet! (hab-et) 
Latin for ‘he has!"; the crowds shouted this when a gladiator received a hit: they also shouted hoc habet! “he has 
it!’ (ie the hit or wound) 
Hebrew (hee-brew) 
holy language of the Old Testament, spoken by (religious) Jews in the Ist century 
hoplomachus (hop-lo-mack-uss) 
type of gladiator armed like a Thracian with metal greaves over quilted leg-guards and a brimmed helmet, but 
fought with a round shield and short, straight sword 
Ides (eyedz) 
thirteenth day of most months in the Roman calendar (including February): in March, July, October and May the 
Ides occur on the fifteenth day of the month. 
impluvium (im-ploo-vee-um) 
a rainwater pool under a skylight in the atrium 
lonatano (yon-a-fan-oh) 
the Latin alphabet had no *J' and used the letter ‘I’ instead; this is the dative case of Jonathan's name: ‘to (or for) 
Jonathan’ 
Isola Sacra (eye-sol-uh sack-ruh) 
means ‘sacred island’: a strip of land between Ostia's river harbour and Claudius's new harbour to the north, its 
many tombs can still be seen today. 
iugula (you-gyoo-la) 
the ‘jugular vein’, a major vein in the neck; crowds at the amphitheatre shouted this if they wanted the victorious 
gladiator to cut his defeated opponent’s throat 
Judaea (jew-dee-uh) 
ancient province of the Roman Empire; modern Israel 
Julia 


the Emperor Titus's daughter, probably about fifteen when this story takes place 
Juno (jew-no) 
queen ofthe Roman gods and wife ofthe god Jupiter 
Jupiter (jew-pit-er) 
king ofthe Roman gods, husband of Juno and brother of Pluto and Neptune 
kohl (coal) 
dark powder used to darken eyelids or outline eyes 
lanista (la-niss-tuh) 
owner of a group of gladiators; he supervises their training and hires them out 
lararium (lar-ar-ee-um) 
household shrine, often a chest with a miniature temple on top, sometimes a niche 
Laureolus (low-ray-oh-luss) 
robber who was crucified and torn apart by beasts 
Leander (lee-and-er) 
young man who swam across the Hellespont to meet his lover Hero, a beautiful priestess who signalled him from 
a tower; one night he drowned in a storm 
libellus (lib-ell-uss) 
Latin for ‘little book’; they contained statistics about the gladiators to help those who wanted to bet on the 
outcomes of gladiatorial combats 
Ludus Aureus (loo-duss ow-ray-uss) 
before Domitian built the great Ludus Magnus, the gladiator school located in the Domus Aurea might have been 
known by this name 
Ludus Dacicus (loo-duss dak-ee-kuss) 
one of the main gladiator schools in the first century AD 
Ludus Gallicus (/oo-duss gall-ik-uss) 
one of the main gladiator schools in the first century AD 
Ludus lulianus (/oo-duss you-lee-an-uss) 
a famous gladiator school in Capua, founded by Julius Caesar 
magister ludi (mag-iss-tur /oo-dee) 
“master of games’; the person in charge of organising the games 
manica (man-ick-uh) 
a gladiator's arm-guard, at this time in quilted linen or leather, rarely metal 
Martial (marsh-all) 
Marcus Valerius Martialis; a poet of Spanish birth who wrote a collection of of poems about the inaugural games 
called ‘de spectaculis’ 
medicus (med-ee-kuss) 
the doctor at a gladiator school who looked after wounds and patched men up 
meta sudans (mef-uh su-danz) 
“sweaty turning post’; a famous conical fountain near the Colosseum in Rome, it can no longer be seen 
missio (miss-ee-oh) 
Latin for ‘I release’; the release granted to a defeated gladiator to spare his life 
mitte! (mift-ay) 
Latin for *release!”: if the crowds think a defeated gladiator fought well they shout this at the editor, hoping he 


will allow the defeated gladiator to live 
murmillo (mur-mill-oh) 
type of gladiator who usually fought hoplomachus or Thracian; he had a protected right arm and left leg, a big. 
rectangular shield, brimmed helmet and short sword 
Neapolis (nee-ap-o-liss) 
a large city in the south of Italy near Vesuvius; modern Naples 
Nereids (near-ee-idz) 
mythological sea nymphs who were daughters of a wise old sea god called Nereus 
Nero (near-oh) 
wicked Emperor who ruled Rome from AD 54 — AD 69 
Oppian Hill (opp-ee-an) 
part ofthe Esquiline Hill in Rome and site of Nero’s Golden House 
Orpheus (or-fee-uss) 
famous musician in Greek mythology; he played the lyre so beautifully that he charmed wild animals, rocks and 
even Cerberus when he went to the underworld to try to recover his beloved wife Eurydice (see above) 
Ostia (oss-tee-uh) 
port about 16 miles southwest of Rome: Ostia is Flavia’s home town 
Palatine (pa/-ub-tine) 
one of the seven hills of Rome; the greenest and most pleasant; the site of successive imperial palaces (the word 
‘palace’ comes from Palatine’) 
palla (pal-uh) 
a woman’s cloak, could also be wrapped round the waist or worn over the head 
palus (pal-uss) 
wooden post used by gladiators to practice on 
papyrus (puh-pie-russ) 
the cheapest writing material, made of pounded Egyptian reeds 
parma (par-ma) 
small square shield used by the Thracian type gladiator 
Pasiphae (pass-if-eye) 
Mythological wife of Cretan king Minos who fell in love with a bull and later gave birth to the Minotaur, a 
creature with the body of a man and head of a bull 
peristyle (pare-ri-style) 
a columned walkway around an inner garden or courtyard 
Persephone (purr-sef-fun-ee) 
beautiful daughter of Demeter who was kidnapped by the god Pluto and reigns with him as queen of the 
underworld for six months out of the year 
plebs 
the ordinary people, the lowest class of freeborn Romans 
Pliny (plin-ee) 
(the Elder) famous admiral and author who died in eruption of Vesuvius; his only surviving work is a Natural 
History in 37 chapters 
Pluto (ploo-toe) 
god of the underworld, he is the Roman equivalent of Hades; in the games, a man may have dressed as Pluto to 


dispatch dying gladiators and criminals 
Pollux 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Castor being the other) 
pontifex maximus 
literally: the greatest priest; this term is still applied to the Pope in Rome 
Potsherd Mountain 
now known as Mount Testaccio, this hill was made of millions of sherds of broken oil amphoras methodically 
discarded behind the river warehouses 
retiarius (ret-ee-are-ee-uss) 
type of gladiator who usually fought secutor; he wore manica and galerus on his left arm and fought with net, 
trident and dagger: his name means ‘net-man’ 
Sabinus (sa-bee-nuss) 
Titus Flavius Sabinus; husband (and cousin) of Titus's daughter Julia 
scroll (skrole) 
a papyrus or parchment ‘book’, unrolled from side to side as it was read 
secutor (seck-you-tor) 
type of gladiator who usually fought retiarius; armed like a murmillo but his smooth tight helmet enclosed the 
head completely, apart from small eyeholes 
Seneca (sen-eh-kuh) 
Nero's tutor and Stoic philosopher who wrote about how to die a good death 
sesterces (sess-fur-sees) 
more than one sestertius, a brass coin; four sesterces equal a denarius 
shalom (shah-/ome) 
the Hebrew word for “peace”; can also mean ‘hello’ or “goodbye” 
sica (seek-uh) 
sickle-shaped dagger used by Jewish assassins in the first century AD 
Spartacus (spar-tuh-kuss) 
famous gladiator from Thrace who escaped from the training schoo! at Capua to lead 6,000 slaves on a revolt 
which lasted two years before being quelled 
Stagnum (stag-num) 
artificial lake across the Tiber river: built by Augustus, it was used during the inaugural games of the Colosseum 
for mock sea battles 
stibium (stib-ee-um) 
powder used by women in Roman times to colour their eyelids 
Stoic (stow-ick) 
a Greek philosophy popular in ancient Rome; its followers admired moral virtue, self-discipline and indifference 
to pleasure or pain, 
stola (stole-uh) 
a long tunic worn mostly by Roman matrons (married women) 
stylus (stile-us) 
a metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
tac! (tak) 
a shortened form of the Latin imperative ‘tace’ (“be quiet’) 


Tarpeian (tar-pay-un) 
a cliff on the Capitoline Hill; traitors were executed by being thrown off it 
Tartarus (far-tar-uss) 
the underworld or land of the dead ruled by Pluto, who ts sometimes known as Tartarus 
Thetis (thet-iss) 
beautiful 
Nereid (sea-nymph) who was the mother of Achilles 
Thrace (thrace) 
region of Northern Greece which became a Roman province about 40 years before this story takes place 
Thracian (thrace-shun) 
gladiator armed like a hoplomachus with metal greaves over quilted leg-guards and a brimmed helmet, but fought 
with a small, square shield and curved sword 
tiro (feer-oh) 
novice gladiator who has never fought in the arena or is fighting for the first time 
Titus (fie-tuss) 
Titus Flavius Vespasianus, 40 year old son of Vespasian, has been Emperor of Rome for nine months when this 
story takes place. 
toga (foe-ga) 
a blanket-like outer garment. worn by freeborn men and boys 
Torah (tor-uh) 
Hebrew word meaning ‘law’ or ‘instruction’. It can refer to the first five books of the Bible or to the entire 
Hebrew scriptures 
triclinium (trick-/in-ee-um) 
ancient Roman dining room, usually with three couches to recline on Trigemina 
Gate (try-gem-in-ah gate) 
gate with three arches which led from Rome to the via Ostiensis 
trigon (frv-gon) 
ball game where three players stand at different points of an imaginary triangle and throw a ball to each other as 
fast and hard as they can; you lose if you drop it 
tunic (few-nic) 
a piece of clothing like a big T-shirt; children often wore a long-sleeved one 
vela (ve/-uh) 
awnings or sails; there were massive vela on masts above the new amphitheatre (Colosseum) to provide shade for 
the people 
venator (ven-ah-tor) 
Latin for hunter; these were the skilled men who fought in the beast fights 
venatrix (ven-ah-tricks) 
a female beast-fighter 
Vespasian (vess-pay-zhun) 
Roman Emperor who died nine months before this story begins; Titus’s father 
Vesuvius (vuh-soo-vee-yus) 
the volcano near Naples which erupted on 24 August AD 79 
Virgil (vur-3111) 


a famous Latin poet who lived about 100 years before this story takes place wax tablet a wax-covered rectangle of 
wood used for making notes 
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| THE LAST SCROL 


online in the spring of AD 80 Titus opened a huge new amphitheatre with one hundred days of games. Now 
known as the Colosseum, the new amphitheatre was built with money and slave labour obtained by the conquest of 
Judaea ten years earlier. We know about Titus’s games from several Latin authors, one of whom was actually 
present, Martial, as he is now known, was probably commissioned to write his Book of the Spectacles in order to 
glorify Titus. 

Among the highlights mentioned by Martial are the parade of informers, the lion and the rabbit, the beast fighter 
Carpophorus, the female beast fighters, and the elaborately staged execution of criminals dressed as Orpheus. 
Laureolis, and Leander, the last of whom escaped his intended fate and was pardoned by Titus. We also know there 
were aquatic displays in the Colosseum, which means the complicated cells beneath the arena were not put in until 
later. 

Gladiators from all over the Roman empire must have participated in Titus’s games. Scholars believe they used 
Nero's Golden House as their base while the games were underway. (The Ludus Magnus gladiator school was not 
yet built). 

Titus, Domitian, Domitia, Julia, Sabinus and Martial were all real: So were the two conspirators whom Titus 
invited to sit with him at the games, though we don't know their names. The rest of the characters in this book are 
fictional, 
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To Faith and Al 


for their philoxenia 


When you set sail for Ithaca 
Pray that the journey will be long 
Full of adventure, full of discovery, 
Don't be afraid of Scylla and Charybdis. 
The Sirens and the Harpies 
And even the Cyclops hold no danger for you. 
You won't find such creatures on your journey 
If your thoughts are high and you have a noble motive. 
You won't find such monsters 
Unless you erect altars to them in your heart. 
Pray that the voyage will be a long one 
With many a summer's evening when, 
With such pleasure, such joy, 

You enter harbours you have never seen before. 
May you visit Phoenician markets and Egyptian ports 
To buy pearls, coral, amber, ebony and gems of wisdom. 
As you sip heady wines from the west 
And inhale sensual perfumes from the east 
Always keep Ithaca in mind, 

Arriving there is what you are destined for. 
Better if the journey lasts for years 
So that you are old by the time you drop anchor there, 
Wealthy with all you have learned on the way. 
Ithaca will not make you rich. 

She gave you your marvellous journey. 

She has nothing more to give you. 

Without her you would never have set out. 

So if you find her poor, it’s not because she fooled you. 
You will be so rich with experience 
That you will finally understand 
What Ithaca really means. 


written by Constantine Cavafy (1863-1933) 
paraphrased by Caroline Lawrence 


This story takes place in ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. 

If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll” at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. It will also explain some of the ship terms used in this book. 

The maps will show you the Delphina's route. 


SCROLL 1 





Lagos stared in amazement at the little bronze pendant hanging from its linen cord. 

It was shaped like a part of the body. 

Part of a boy's body. 

A very private part of a boy’s body. 

Lupus glanced up at his three friends standing beside him in the early morning sunshine on Ostia's marina pier. 
Each of them had just been handed a similar pendant. 

Flavia Gemina, the highborn daughter of a Roman sea captain, had already put hers on. Her former slave-girl 
Nubia — dark-skinned and golden-eyed — was hiding her pendant in cupped hands and giggling. And Jonathan ben 
Mordecai stared at his with mouth wide open in mock astonishment, When Lupus saw the expression on Jonathan's 
face, he barked with laughter. 

“Stop it, you three!” hissed Flavia, touching her light-brown hair to make sure it hadn't come unpinned. ‘You'll 
hurt Alma’s feelings. You know very well these aren't rude. And they're not funny, either. They're powerful good- 
luck charms.” 

Flavia's house-slave Alma folded her plump arms and nodded. ‘That’s right. They're amulets to ward off the evil 
eye.” 

‘Thank you, Alma,” said Flavia. ‘It was very thoughtful of you to get these for us.” She shot the others a 
significant look. 

‘Er... yes. Thank you, Alma.’ Jonathan slipped the amulet over his head so that it hung beside the herb pouch 
which gave him relief from asthma. He grinned. ‘I’m sure these will be very protective.” 

‘Thank you, Alma.’ Nubia was still giggling. “Mine has little wings on it,” she said to the others. 

Alma nodded and beamed. “Wings make them extra lucky. So do bells." 

Lupus grinned and gave his pendant a shake, so that it tinkled. His amulet was obviously the best because it had 
wings and bells. 

‘They're apotropaic.' said the children's tutor, slinging his leather satchel over one shoulder. Aristo was a good- 
looking young Greek with sad eyes and curly hair the colour of bronze. 

“What is apple tropic?’ asked Nubia. She had been in Italia for less than a year and her Latin was not yet fluent. 

He smiled at her, “Apotropaic is a Greek word,’ he said. ‘It means something that turns bad luck away from you.” 

Alma nodded. "That's right. They're tapo . . . pota . . . they're what he said. Seeing as what you four have been 
through recently — mad dogs, volcanoes, pirates, assassins, plague, fire, wild beasts and I don't know what else — 
well, I thought it was time you had something to protect you.’ Alma spat and made the sign against evil. ‘After all, a 
sea voyage is far more dangerous than any of those other things!" 

‘Oh, Jonathan! It will be dangerous? You need go?" 

Lupus and the others turned. Jonathan's mother Susannah was picking her way through the bags and satchels on 
the wooden pier. When she reached Jonathan she pulled the blue veil away from her lovely face, and Lupus saw that 


her eyes were red and swollen. 

‘Mother!’ hissed Jonathan. ‘I just said goodbye to you and father at home. I fofd you that you didn't need to 
come to the docks.’ 

“Your father says bring medicine, in case of emergency or sick.’ Jonathan's mother handed him a linen shoulder 
bag. Then she pulled a handkerchief from the long sleeve of her light-blue tunic. She murmured something in 
Hebrew, spat gently on the handkerchief and rubbed it on his chin. 

‘Ow!’ Jonathan jerked his head back. ‘It’s not a smudge!" he said in Latin. ‘It’s a scar from a sword cut. And it 
still hurts like Hades!’ 

“Jonathan, do not curse and please do not shout at me.’ Susannah's beautiful eyes filled with tears, 

‘Tm sorry, mother.’ Jonathan sighed. *But I'm not a baby. I'm eleven.’ 

‘But I love you so much, my dear, dear son.” She took his face between her hands and began to cover it with 
kisses. 

As Lupus watched them, he remembered how distant Susannah had been with him the month before, when 
everyone thought Jonathan was dead. He also remembered the yow he had made. 

‘I think I lose you forever.’ Susannah was saying to Jonathan. “Then I find you but now you go away again.” She 
began to weep. “Why you go away? Why you leave me now?" 

‘Don't cry, mother,” said Jonathan, glancing at the others. Lupus knew he was embarrassed by his mother’s 
clumsy Latin. “We'll be back in a few months. Flavia's father says maybe even by the end of May.’ Jonathan rolled 
his eyes at Lupus. But he submitted to his mother’s embrace and said something to her in Hebrew as he patted her 
back. 

Lupus felt a strange tightness around his heart. He had not seen his own mother for three years, since he had 
been kidnapped by the man who murdered his father. Venalicius the slave-dealer had cut out Lupus’s tongue to stop 
him from talking and kept him prisoner aboard the slave-ship Vespa. But Lupus had finally managed to escape, here 
in Rome's port, far from his home on the Greek island of Symi. Dazed by pain and grief, he had lived for some years 
among the tombs on the outskirts of the city. During those years of begging and scavenging Lupus quickly learned 
to understand Latin. 

Then, last summer, three children had befriended him. Flavia Gemina, a brilliant ten-year-old who liked to solve 
mysteries, her African slave-girl Nubia and their Jewish next-door-neighbour Jonathan. After their first adventure, 
Lupus moved in with Jonathan and joined the others for daily lessons with Aristo. Within months he had learned to 
read and write Latin, and also Greek — his native language. 

Now that it was April, and the sailing season had begun, Lupus was about to fulfil his uncle’s dying wish. He 
and his friends hoped to find and rescue the freeborn children that Venalicius had kidnapped and illegally sold as 
slaves. 

Beside him, Flavia and Nubia had knelt on the warm wooden pier to hug their dogs. The members of the 
Delphina's crew were saying their goodbyes, too. A dark haired youth of about sixteen was kissing his parents, and a 
plump old woman was pinching the cheek of a scrawny sailor in an embroidered felt cap. 

Lupus turned away. There was nobody for him. Nobody to care if he lived or died on the voyage. Nobody to 
offer daily prayers for his safety. Nobody to look out over the water and wonder where he was. At this moment he 
would even have welcomed Alma's squishy embrace, but she was hugging Flavia and weeping loudly. 

Lupus's throat tightened, and to his dismay he felt tears prick his eyes. He went quickly up the gangplank of the 
ship and stepped down with his right foot first. Keeping his back to the others, he crossed the deck and gripped the 
polished oak rail. 

As he gazed out over the water, he remembered the secret altar he had made on the beach three days before. He 


remembered the feel of the damp sand as he formed it intoa cube as high and wide as his forearm. And how easy it 
had been to twist off the pigeon's head and tip out its blood, like dark wine from a twitching feathered jug. The 
waves would have washed away his altar by now. but he hoped that the blood he had poured onto it would fix it 
permanently in the memory of the gods. 

Now, fingering his new good-luck charm, his tongueless mouth soundlessly formed the words of the pledge he 
had made over the blood-splattered altar. 

I will find you, mother, Lupus silently vowed, and we'll be together again. And I will never, ever come back to 
this place! 


SCROLL II 





j W here's your father?’ said Aristo to Flavia as he came back down the gangplank onto the dock. 

Flavia pulled away from Alma’s arms and turned to look at her young tutor. ‘I'm not sure. He was going to make 
a dawn sacrifice at the temple of Castor and Pollux, and then see the harbourmaster. But that was over two hours 
ago. He should be here by now.’ 

Aristo jerked his head towards the ship. ‘Our paying passenger has just arrived and he wants to know when we 
set sail.” 

Flavia shaded her eyes against the early morning sunshine and looked around the busy marina. “There's pater!’ 
she said. ‘Just coming out from behind the customs stall, near those men pulling the mule.’ 

Marcus Flavius Geminus was a tall, fair-haired Roman of the equestrian class. Although it was not fashionable 
for men of his social standing to choose the career of captain, Flavia knew her father was happiest at sea. But he did 
not look happy now. 

“Is everything all right, pater?’ she asked, following him up the gangplank. “You look worried.’ 

‘I'm fine,” he said, stepping carefully onto the deck. ‘Remember: right foot first,’ he added. 

Nubia and Jonathan followed Flavia onto the ship and Lupus came over to join them. 

“Was the sacrifice all right?’ Flavia asked her father. “It wasn't blemished, was it?" 

‘No, my little owl.’ He gave her a distracted smile and began to unwrap himself from his toga. “The sacrifice 
was fine, but I still feel . . . uneasy. I don't suppose . . . did any of you dream about owls or bears last night?" 

Flavia glanced at her friends. All four of them still had nightmares about the terrible things they had seen at the 
games in Rome the previous month. 

But Jonathan shook his head and Nubia said, ‘My dreams are fuzzy. I think I was being chased by Venalicius the 
slave-dealer.* 

Lupus took out his wax tablet, his main method of communication, and he wrote: 1 DREAMT I WAS 
SWIMMING WITH DOLPHINS 

‘Dolphins are good luck,” said Flavia's father, folding his toga, “but slave-dealers are bad. And today's Thursday. 
It's never good luck to set sail on a Thursday. Also, it’s an even day of the month. Maybe we should set sail 
tomorrow.’ 

‘But, pater!’ hissed Flavia. ‘We performed the /ustratio yesterday morning and had the feast last night and we've 
said our goodbyes and now we're all ready to go." 

‘And the wind is perfect.” added Aristo, gesturing towards the north, where a plume of smoke drifted gently 
away from Ostia's lighthouse. 

Lupus pulled his lucky pendant from under the neck of his sea-green tunic and gave its tiny bronze bells an 
emphatic tinkle. 

‘I'm not sure.’ Flavia's father ran his hand through his light-brown hair. ‘I can't risk offending the gods.’ 

Flavia sighed. Since her father had lost his ship and crew the previous summer, he had become obsessed with 


signs and portents. 

“Captain Geminus! Wait!’ A short man of about her father’s age was hurrying up the gangplank. He had thinning 
hair and pale brown eyes. 

‘It’s Marcus Artorius Bato, the junior magistrate.” murmured Flavia. ‘What's he doing here?” 

“He's not a junior magistrate any more,’ said Jonathan in her ear. “His term finished at the end of December." 

‘Right foot first!’ cried Flavia's father, as Alma, Susannah and the dogs followed Bato down onto the deck. “Step 
onto the deck with your right foot first, everyone, or you'll bring bad luck!” 

‘Captain Geminus,’ said Bato, dropping his heavy leather satchel on the deck. ‘Is it true that you're about to set 
sail for Corinth and Delos?’ 

“That's right,” said Flavia's father. 

‘Do you have any room for passengers? | can pay.” Bato touched the small leather pouch at his belt. 

‘Of course. But I'm not sure when we'll set sail." 

Bato took Captain Geminus by the arm and drew him aside. ‘Listen. I had a visit from a friend of mine and his 
wife yesterday, Their two little girls have gone missing. And another girl disappeared a few days ago, an innkeeper's 
daughter, though I’ve only just found out about it.’ 

“Our baker's son is missing, too,’ said Alma, who had pushed close enough to hear. 

*Porcius?’ gasped Flavia. 

Alma nodded, “He's been gone for three days. His father thinks he went to Rome to see the games so he isn’t 
worried, just angry.’ She looked at Bato. “But what if Porcius hasn't run off to Rome? What if he's been kidnapped?’ 

“Kidnapped? cried Susannah, clutching Jonathan's arm. “Someone kidnaps children?’ 

*Shhh!" hissed Bato, glancing around. ‘Please keep your voices down." 

Nubia's amber eyes were wide. “Venalicius!” she whispered. “He is back like in my nightmares.’ 

“Don't worry, Nubia,’ Flavia slipped an arm around her friend's shoulder. “It can’t be Venalicius. He's dead. But 
maybe there's a new slave-dealer in town.’ 

Bato nodded grimly. “My friend and his wife suspect kidnapping,’ he said. ‘I’ve just been to see the 
harbourmaster. According to him, a Greek ship set sail without authorisation yesterday at noon.’ He glanced round at 
them with his pale brown eyes and then added. ‘A fisherman claims he heard children on board, crying.” 

‘Oh, the poor things!’ Jonathan's mother started weeping again. 

“Great Neptune's beard!’ muttered Captain Geminus. 

“Pater, we have to go today?” cried Flavia. “While the trail is still fresh!” 

‘She's right.” said Bato. “That ship might lead us to the mastermind behind these illegal operations. I thought I 
cracked this ring last year. But I was obviously wrong." Bato shook his head and muttered. ‘He must have agents 
everywhere." 

Flavia could still see the doubt in her father’s eyes and she had a sudden flash of inspiration. ‘Don’t forget, pater, 
we promised Lupus's uncle. And we don't want to break a promise to a dying man. It might anger the gods and 
bring bad luck." 

Lupus’s brass stylus made sticky noises as he urgently pushed it through the beeswax coating of his wooden 
writing tablet. 

“Perhaps you're right,’ said Flavia's father. “Perhaps this is a sign from the gods." 

Lupus showed his wax tablet to Captain Geminus, and Flavia craned her neck to see it. 

IT’S MY SHIP, Lupus had written, AND I SAY WE SAIL TODAY! 


SCROLL III 





As the Delphina moved away from the pier, Flavia and her friends waved goodbye to Ostia. 

They stood at the back of the ship. on the stern platform beside a small altar to Venus and a large swan ornament. 
Usually the wooden bird's head gazed down at a little skiff trailing behind — like a mother swan with her cygnet — 
but at the moment the Cygnet was still towing its mother out of the harbour. The Delphina's four-man crew were 
rowing while Flavia's father stood behind the deckhouse and steered. 

But Flavia was not watching her father or the crew. 

Her eyes were fixed on Scuto, an alert golden form sitting on the dock between Jonathan’s mother and Alma. 
Nipur was a black shape running back and forth, straining at the lead in Alma’s hand. But Scuto's patient face — 
Flavia could still see the tiny dots of his dark eyes — was even more heartbreaking than Nipur's frantic barks. 

Flavia glanced at Nubia. Her friend’s cheeks were wet and there was such a look of yearning in her amber eyes 
that Flavia could barely hold back her own tears. She stifled a sob, 

“It’s not too late for you to change your minds and go back,’ said Flavia's father over his shoulder. He stood a 
few feet behind them at the helm, holding a rod of polished wood attached to the steering paddles. By moving this 
tiller he could guide the direction of the ship. ‘I'd be much happier knowing you were safe at home.’ 

‘No, pater,’ sniffed Flavia, her eyes fixed on Scuto. ‘We're saying goodbye of our own free will. The kidnapped 
children didn’t have a choice. They didn't even get a chance to say goodbye to their dogs or their families. We have 
to find them." 

From behind her came a low voice. ‘Why do you have to find them?’ 

Flavia turned to see Bato. 

"Because freeborn children shouldn't be kidnapped,’ she said. ‘It’s not right.” 

“Of course it's not right. But you should leave it to the experts.” 

"And being an ex-magistrate makes you an expert?’ said Jonathan. 

Bato raised his pale eyebrows. ‘I’m surprised to see you on board, Jonathan ben Mordecai. I thought your 
mother only recently returned home from abroad, Don't you want to spend time with her?’ 

‘I... we... she and my father haven't been together for ten years. They want to get to know each other again.’ 
Jonathan flushed. *I thought it might be easier for them if I wasn't around.” He took a breath. ‘Also, I want to help 
find the kidnapped children.’ 

‘I, too,” said Nubia. 

“We all do." said Flavia. ‘It’s our quest!” 

Lupus folded his arms and grunted his assent. 

Bato sighed. ‘No, | didn't think I could talk you out of it,” he said. “But listen to me. This particular investigation 
could be extremely dangerous. Don't tell anyone what you're up to. And for Jupiter's sake don't let anybody on 
board know the real reason I’m here. The official story is that I'm taking a holiday after my year as junior 
magistrate. Understood?” 


They all nodded. 

‘Good. If you happen to get any information, tell me, But discreetly, Remember, I'm just a passenger. Just an 
ordinary tourist. Who's that?’ He nodded towards a young man rising up from the hatch into the brilliant sunshine. 

“Him” said Flavia. “He's just a passenger. Just an ordinary tourist.’ 

Bato narrowed his eyes at her, then gave a half-smile. ‘What's his name?’ 

‘I don’t know." Flavia shrugged, ‘Pater told me but I've forgotten it.’ 

“Never mind.” said Bato. “We'll soon find out, He's coming this way." 


Flavia studied the young man as he came towards them across the moving deck. She remembered seeing him and his 
slave-boy come on board, but she had been too busy saying goodbye to Scuto and Alma to take much notice. 

He was tall and muscular, with dark eyes and floppy dark hair. The two broad stripes on his short-sleeved tunic 
told Flavia he was a patrician, like Bato. She guessed he was a little younger than her tutor Aristo. about eighteen or 
nineteen years old. He was very good-looking, so she gave him her prettiest smile. 

The young man ignored her smile and went straight up to Bato. 

“Hello,” he said in a deep cultured voice. ‘My name is Gaius Valerius Flaccus.” 

“Marcus Artorius Bato,” said the other. “Let me introduce you to Flavia Gemina, the captain's daughter, and her 
friends Jonathan, Nubia and—' 

“How long do you think it will take us to reach Corinth?’ said the passenger. not even looking at Flavia, He was 
chewing some kind of gum or resin. 

‘Four or five days,’ said Aristo, stepping up to join them on the crowded platform. “That's if the wind is 
favourable. It will take a week to ten days if not.” 

Flaccus nodded and moved to the rail. As he did so, he jostled Flavia. She fought back an urge to thump him 
hard. 

‘Big oaf,’ she muttered under her breath, and gave him a withering look. 

But Flaccus was oblivious. He had rested his forearms on the polished stern rail and chomped his gum. ‘My 
father left me a nice legacy,’ he remarked, ‘and I thought I'd see the Seven Sights before I begin to practise law in 
Rome." 

‘Oh, I know the Seven Sights!’ cried Flavia, her desire to show off overcoming her irritation. ‘They're the 
famous monuments which everybody says you must see before you die. Some people call them the Seven Wonders 
of the world.’ 

‘From Delos I plan to go on to Rhodes or Alexandria,” said Flaccus to Bato and Aristo, with barely a glance at 
Flavia, who had begun to count on her fingers, 

“There's the statue of Zeus at Olympia.’ she began. ‘the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, the Colossus of —’ 

‘Let's go down to the main deck,” said Flaccus abruptly to Aristo and Bato, “We can talk more easily there." 

‘How rude!” hissed Flavia when the three men had left the stern platform. 

Lupus nodded. 

‘I didn't tell him there would be four children on board,’ said Captain Geminus. He glanced over his shoulder at 
them. ‘Flaccus is very rich and he's paying me well, so keep out of his way.’ 

‘Happily,’ muttered Flavia and then made her voice deep and cultured: ‘My father left me a nice legacy,’ she 
said, mimicking Flaccus and pretending to chomp. ‘/ thought I'd see the Seven Sights before I become a pompous 
lawyer up in Rome..." 

Lupus laughed and Jonathan grinned. 

Flavia snorted. ‘Look at him, chewing like a cow. And Flaccus is a stupid name. It means big-eared or flabby.’ 

“Well, he doesn't have big ears and he certainly isn't flabby,” said Jonathan. *He's got more muscles than most 


gladiators I know.’ 

“Then it must refer to his floppy hair.’ Flavia clenched her fists to make her biceps big and flipped an imaginary 
fringe out of her eyes: ‘I’m Gaius Vapidius Floppy.’ she breathed huskily. "But you can just call me Floppy.’ 

‘Flavia .. ." Her father’s warning tone. 

But it was gratifying to hear her friends laugh. Laughter made her feel better, too. It took her mind off the 
memory of Scuto sitting patiently on the dock, already longing for her return. 


ES 


When Nubia could no longer see Nipur she dried her tears, took a deep breath, and turned to face forward. 

It was strange being on this ship again, the same vessel that had taken her far from her family and desert home. 
Without its hated yellow and black striped sail, the ex-slave-ship Vespa looked more like a cheerful beetle than a 
wasp. Now re-named the Delphina, it had a round hull and two masts, one of which stood straight up in the middle 
while the other leant forward from the prow. Both masts now carried white sails, not yet loosened to catch the wind. 

Although the ship belonged to Lupus, Captain Geminus had been working on her for months. He and his men 
had sanded the peeling brown hull and brightened it with a fresh coat of blue paint. They had scrubbed the deck to a 
silken finish and waxed the oak rail until it was smooth as glass. They had polished the Delphina’s brass fixtures so 
that they shone like gold. And they had set up a small altar to Venus next to the swan's neck ornament here at the 
back of the ship. 

Nubia realised she had been holding her breath. Now she let it out with a long sigh. 

*Are you all right, Nubia?’ Flavia's arm came around her shoulder and Nubia smiled and nodded. 

“Yes. I think I will be all right.’ 

At that very moment a rising breeze ruffled the tawny fur on her lionskin cloak. Captain Geminus must have felt 
it, too, for he shouted out an order. 

Within moments the crew was back on board. Nubia and her friends moved aside as a big sailor holding a rope 
ran up onto the platform. He bent over the stern rail to tie the skiff's tow-line to a heavy brass ring. Now the Cygnet 
bobbed below them in the Delphina's wake. 

The sailor straightened up and grinned down at them. Nubia had heard the other men call him Punicus. Although 
he was as hairless as a baby and as bald as an egg, his sleeveless blue tunic revealed powerfully muscled arms and 
shoulders. 

‘My special knot.” he said in his curiously light voice, ‘so the little Cygnet won't drift away.’ 

He jumped back down onto the main deck as Flavia’s father issued another series of commands, Nubia and the 
others turned to watch. 

All four crew members had run to the hemp ropes which would release the sails. 

Upon Captain Geminus's order, Punicus and a grey-haired Greek sailor named Atticus loosened the small white 
sail at the front of the ship. Then it was the turn of the two sailors at the mainmast. 

‘Who's the young one?’ breathed Flavia. ‘The one with the wavy black hair? He's as handsome as Paris,’ 

‘He may be pretty.’ said Jonathan, “but he isn’t as good as the one with the striped cap: his side of the sail is 
coming down much more quickly.’ 

‘The man with the cap is Zosimus.' said Flavia's father. *He's a Rhodian. And the boy is Silvanus.’ 

Flavia and Nubia glanced at each other and giggled. 

‘Silvanus is from Ostia,’ continued Flavia’s father, ‘He's never sailed before. I couldn't afford to be choosy,’ he 
added under his breath. ‘This ship is thought to be illomened.* 


The mainsail was unfurling now and as the wind filled it, Nubia clapped her hands in delight. “Look! There is a 
dolphin on the sail. Were you painting it, Lupus?’ 

Lupus nodded. 

“It’s wonderfull’ said Flavia. ‘When did you do it?’ 

“We did it a few days ago,” said Jonathan, ‘The day you two went shopping with Alma. We laid out the sail on 
the dock and | had to stop people walking on it while Lupus sketched the dolphin with charcoal. Then I helped him 
fill in the outline with black paint.’ 

‘It is most charming.” said Nubia. 

Lupus looked pleased and Flavia said, “With the wind ruffling the sail like that, the dolphin really looks as if he’s 
leaping through the water.’ 

Nubia pointed. ‘And look at the bubbles coming up from his head." 

“That's where Tigris ran across the wet paint,’ said Jonathan with a grin. ‘Those bubbles are his paw-prints.' 

‘Jonathan,’ said Nubia. "Where is the Tigris? Why did he not come to say goodbye to you with your mother?” 

Jonathan turned away from her and leaned his forearms on the polished rail. as Flaccus had done a few moments 
earlier. “I thought it might worry Tigris if he saw me sailing off," he said. “Remember how upset he was the last time 
I disappeared?" 

“Yes,” said Nubia. She was about to add that Tigris had almost died of longing but instead she pressed her lips 
together. 

A moment later, she heard Aristo call them to lessons. Nubia turned with a secret smile and followed her friends 
down onto the main deck. At least there was one good thing about being on board the ex-slave-ship. 


BEGINNING WITH YOU, BRIGHT APOLLO. I WILL DESCRIBE THE ADVENTURES OF THE HEROES OF 
OLD, WHO SPED IN THE SWIFT ARGO AFTER THE GOLDEN FLEECE, PASSING BETWEEN THE 
CLASHING DOG-ROCKS 

Lupus looked up from his wax tablet as Flavia laughed. 

‘No, Lupus,’ said Aristo gently. “Not dog-rocks. Blue rocks.’ 

The four friends and their tutor were sitting at a polished pine table fixed to the deck between the hatch-cover 
and the foremast. 

‘I can see how you made the mistake,” said Aristo to Lupus. “You thought you saw the Greek word for “dog- 
like” — kyneios — rather than kyaneas, which means “dark blue”. But you ignored two alphas and you supplied an 
iota where none existed. You have to look at every letter when you're doing a translation.” 

“Letters in a translation are like clues in a mystery.’ Flavia nodded wisely, “Even the smallest ones — like iota — 
are important.” 

Lupus glowered at her. He was Greek, and knew perfectly well what iota was. 

On the table, the papyrus scroll rattled under the strengthening breeze, so Aristo placed a hand on either side of 
the open portion. “This poem is called the Argonautica, he said. “It was written over three hundred years ago by a 
man called Apotlonius Rhodius. Although Apollonius originally came from Alexandria in Egypt, we call him the 
Rhodian because he settled on the island of Rhodes. He may even have got an idea for one of his monsters there. 
The bronze giant Talos might have been inspired by the Colossus of Rhodes. ' 

Flavia nodded. *1 know about the monsters Jason had to overcome on his quest,’ she said. “There were the 
Sirens, and the Harpies, and Scylla and Charybdis. Though really Charybdis is a whirlpool, not a monster. And then 
there were the rocks that clashed together every time a ship sailed through but the argonauts managed to escape by 
sending a dove through first so the rocks clashed together but as they began to move apart again Jason told his men 
to row as fast as they could and they just made it but the rocks crunched some of the wood on their stern!’ 


‘That is what clashing dog-rocks do?’ whispered Nubia. 

Aristo laughed. ‘I’ve told you. Nubia, there's no such thing as dog-rocks.” 

But even as he spoke, Nubia heard a sound that made the back of her neck prickle. It sounded like the faint 
echoing bark of a dog. 


SCROLL IV 





J onathan’s stomach sank as he heard the muffled sound of a dog barking. 

‘Hark!’ cried Nubia. ‘Did you hear that?’ 

“Yes!” cried Flavia, her grey eyes wide. ‘It was an eerie sound.’ 

Lupus nodded, frowned and tipped his head to one side. 

‘I didn't hear anything,” said Jonathan quickly, and then, as the faint barking came again. ‘I didn't hear that 
either.’ 

“It sounds like there's a dog down in the hold." said Aristo. 

‘Great Neptune’s beard!’ roared Captain Geminus from his post at the helm. Jonathan glanced back and saw him 
hand the tiller to Punicus and stomp towards the box-like covering of the hatch. 

“Wait!” Jonathan slid off his bench and lunged for the hatch-cover. "Captain Geminus, I can explain— 

But someone was lifting the cover from underneath. Jonathan groaned. He wasn't surprised to see his dog Tigris. 
whom he had commanded to ‘Stay in the hold behind these bags and don't make a sound!’ But he was surprised to 
see the person who held Tigris's lead. 

It was a boy of about fourteen with dark slanting eyes and straight blond hair long enough to brush his lightly 
tanned shoulders. 

‘Look what I found!’ laughed the boy, showing white teeth, “He was tied up in a dark, damp corner,” 

‘Zetes! called a deep voice from the stern platform. “Leave that dog and come here at once!” 

‘Coming, master!’ The boy dropped Tigris’s lead and ran lightly across the deck towards Flaccus. 


“What was my first condition of agreeing to take you with me?’ boomed Flavia's father in his sea captain voice. She 
had rarely seen him so angry. 

‘No dogs,’ said Jonathan, staring miserably at the deck. 

“So why did you disobey me?” 

Jonathan said nothing. Lupus held up his wax tablet: I DON'T MIND DOGS ON MY SHIP 

“That is beside the point! We had an agreement.’ Flavia's father took a deep breath and closed his eyes. Presently 
he opened them again and said in a lower voice: ‘Dogs eat as much food as people. They require exercise. They 
need to have their mess cleaned up. And they have fleas.’ 

‘I'm very, very sorry, sir.’ 

‘I’m tempted to put him ashore at Three Taverns.’ 

‘Oh please don't do that, pater!’ cried Flavia. ‘Tigris is a good watchdog and ratcatcher.* 

Her father sighed and ran a hand through his light-brown hair. 

“Jonathan.” 

“Yes, sir?’ 

“You'll swab the deck every morning and evening. Clean up any mess that dog makes and share your own food 
with him. You'll also keep him quiet and out from underfoot. Is that understood?’ 


Jonathan nodded, his head still down. *1 will, sir. Thank you.’ 
‘And now,’ said Captain Geminus, ‘please get back to your lessons,’ 


“Who is that boy? asked Nubia, as they sat down again on the polished bench. ‘He is most beautiful.” 

“He must be Floppy’s slave," said Flavia. "What did he call him?’ 

*Zetes,’ said Nubia, ‘Isn't there a Zetes in the story of Jason?” said Flavia. Aristo nodded. ‘He was one of the 
argonauts. Zetes and his brother could fly." 

‘Hey!’ cried Flavia, ‘That gives me an idea. Let's play a game!’ 

Lupus reached for his dice-cup at the end of the table and rattled it hopefully. 

‘Not that kind of a game, Lupus. Let's pretend we're on the Argo. searching for the Golden Fleece and that 
everybody on board is a member of Jason's crew." She opened her wax tablet. “It can be part of our lesson. Can we 
do that, Aristo?’ 

‘Actually,’ he said, ‘that’s not a bad idea. Linking characters in a story with real people is a useful mnemonic.’ 

Nubia opened her mouth but before she could ask the question Aristo said, “A mnemonic means a way of 
remembering, Go ahead,’ said Aristo, folding his arms across his chest. *Who's who?’ 

“Well” said Flavia. ‘Zetes is obviously Zetes.* ‘Obviously,' said Jonathan. 

“And I think pater should be Jason,’ added Flavia, 

Lupus shook his head vigorously and pointed at himself. 

‘But you're too young to be Jason,’ said Flavia. Lupus shook his head again and got up from the bench. He 
planted his feet wide on the bright moving deck and gestured round the ship and then pointed back at himself. 

‘It is his ship,” whispered Jonathan. *1 think he should be Jason.” 

“Good point,” laughed Flavia. “After all, Jason owned the Argo and you— 

“Shhh!’ said Jonathan. “Nobody's supposed to know Lupus owns this ship." 

“That's right,” said Aristo. “Your father said it might undermine his authority if the crew found out he was taking 
orders from an eight-year-old boy.” 

Lupus held up nine fingers. 

‘Sorry,’ said Aristo. ‘A nine-year-old,’ 

“You can sit down now, Lupus!’ Flavia tugged the fluttering hem of his sea-green tunic. "We agreed you can be 
Jason.” She wrote on her tablet and presently — after a lively discussion — Flavia held up the list, neatly etched in the 
yellow beeswax on facing leaves of her tablet. 


ON BOARD Delphina ON BOARD Argo 
Lupus the ship-owner is like Jason, the Brave Hero on a Quest 
Flavia Gemina is like Atalanta, the speedy Heroine 
Jonathan would like to be Peleus, a Hero and father of Achilles 
Nubia has agreed to be Hercules, because both wear lionskins 
Captain Geminus (a twin) is Castor, Pollux s mortal Brother 
Aristo (a talented musician) is Orpheus, whose Lyre tamed Beasts 
Bato (former junior magistrate) is Mopsus, a Wise Soothsayer 
Flaccus (aristocratic snob) is Acastus, arrogant son of King Pelias 
Zetes (Flaccus 5 slave-boy) is Zetes, the Hero who could fly 


Silvanus (the handsome youth) is Hylas, young Squire of Hercules 


(Zetes is also very beautiful and some people thought he should be Hylas but he is already Zetes and besides, 
Silvanus is handsomer) 


Atticus (old and Greek) can be Argus, who built the Argo 
Punicus (Phoenician helmsman) Tiphys, Helmsman on the Argo 


‘I think that's everybody,’ murmured Flavia, studying the list with satisfaction. 
“What about that little man with the striped cap?’ said Jonathan, pointing up towards the rigging. 
ZOSIMUS IS FROM RHODES wrote Lupus on his own tablet. 
“He has pigeons.” said Nubia. 
‘Pigeons?’ said Flavia. 
Nubia nodded. ‘I see him bring them onto the board. Look!’ She pointed towards the front of the ship. 
‘There are pigeons in that cloth-covered crate by the anchor?” said Flavia. 
Nubia nodded. ‘Zosimus tells me I can help him look after them. 1 ask him before we sail away." 
“Perfect!” cried Flavia, ‘On the Argo, one of the sailors released a bird which flew through the clashing rocks.’ 
‘Do you remember his name?’ asked Aristo. 
After a moment of silence Lupus snapped his fingers, 
EUPHEMUS he wrote. 
“Well done, Lupus!’ Aristo patted Lupus on the back. 
“You fee muss?’ said Nubia, reading over Lupus's shoulder. 
‘Close enough,’ laughed Flavia, and made an addition to the list: 


Zosimus (keeper of pigeons) is Euphemus, a bird-loving Argonaut 


Jonathan frowned. ‘I wonder. If we're not sailing through clashing blue dog-rocks, why did Zosimus bring 
pigeons?’ 


Nubia lay in the Delphina’s hold, wide awake, 

Her stomach was pleasantly full of the beef and raisin stew they had eaten for dinner. The hammock was 
comfortable and the ship's gentle rocking had already lulled her friends to sleep. Tigris lay below them on some of 
the bags of Ostian salt they had brought with them; she could hear him snoring. Nearby. a swinging lamp-horn filled 
the hold with a soft apricot glow. 

But Nubia could not sleep. 

Up on deck she had been fine. Captain Geminus and his men had transformed the slave-ship so that the Delphina 
bore no outward resemblance to the hated vessel that had taken Nubia from her native land. 

But they had not done anything to change the inside, except load the ship's hold with amphoras of fish-sauce. 
crates of glassware and bags of salt. 

The moment Nubia had descended into the ship's dark belly the memories had come slithering back. 

It was here in this very hold that the slave-dealers had stripped her, shaved her head and clamped a cold metal 
collar around her neck, 

It was here they had beaten her. 

And it was here they had strung a heavy chain through a ring on her collar and through the collars of other girls 
and women, so that a dozen of them were linked to each other. Nubia would never forget the constant jangling sound 


of those chains, their cold weight or their cruel tugging. Those at either end had been chained to posts or beams so 
that none of them could move more than a foot either way, They had no hammocks and there were only two 
positions they could adopt: sitting with their naked backs against the rough timbers or lying on the damp wood. 

Once the chains were on, they did not come off. Nubia and the other captive women had not even been allowed 
to relieve themselves. Instead they had been forced to lie in their own filth, 

Of all the humiliations, that had been the worst. 

Every moming one of the slave-dealers would appear in a painful glare of light to sluice them down with 
buckets of gaspingly cold seawater. They were allowed a cup of drinking water only twice a day, and leathery bread 
only once. They ate so little that soon they did not need to relieve themselves. But then the hunger had begun, 
twisting like a dagger in their bellies and forcing pathetic whimpers from their throats. One night an old 
grandmother from the Gazelle Clan had moaned all night for ‘a morsel of bread please, just a little morsel’. The 
slave-dealers had not understood her words. Even if they had, they would not have given her bread. 

The old woman's silence the next morning had been more terrible than her cries the night before. But it wasn't 
until three days later that the men unchained her body and threw it overboard. 

Nubia remembered something else. There had been a beam above her head with a pattern of knot-holes and 
flaws in the wood. From a certain angle it resembled a woman's face wearing a sad but kind expression. Once Nubia 
had ‘seen’ this face she could not unsee it. So she pretended the face was her mother’s. And late at night, while the 
other captives slept, Nubia would speak to it and weep. 

Now, swinging gently between her friends, with their steady breathing on either side, Nubia looked for the face- 
pattern on the wooden beams, 

Suddenly she saw it. right above Lupus’s hammock, Only a foot or two away, She was lying in almost exactly 
the same place as when the slave-ship first took her far from her family and her native land, 

‘Oh my mother,’ she whispered in her own language, as the hot tears rolled from the comers of her eyes down 
into her ears. ‘Please help me not to be afraid. Outside this ship is De/phina, but inside it is still Vespa.” 


BEFORE LONG THEY SAW ANTHEMOESSA, HOME OF THE SWEET-VOICED SIRENS. HALF-WOMAN, 
HALF-BIRD, THESE SIRENS PERCHED HIGH ABOVE THE HARBOUR AND TEMPTED TRAVELLERS TO 
STAY FOREVER. 

“An excellent translation, Lupus,” said Aristo. ‘Next line, Flavia?” 

But Flavia had risen from the bench and was standing on tiptoe to see over the port rail. It was an hour past dawn 
and they had just passed the Bay of Naples, with Vesuvius still smoking under its angry cloud. Now a jewel-like 
villa on the Cape of Hercules was coming into sight. Flavia's heart was beating fast, for the Villa Limona was the 
home of the first man she had ever fallen in love with. Was he there? She could clearly see the painted columns and 
domes and the tops of palm trees. But there was no smoke from the bath house — nor any other sign of life — and she 
wondered if he had gone to Rome for the games. 

“Flavia?” 

“What? Oh, sorry.’ She lowered herself back onto the bench and gazed down at the scroll. ‘Um .... it says that 
Orpheus played music to drown out the siren's deadly song. But why are we reading this part?” she said, looking at 
the number on the end of the scroll. ‘We've jumped ahead to book four.’ 

Aristo smiled. “Today we're studying this passage of the Argonautica because we're about to pass the Island of 
the Sirens.” He pointed with his chin, “There it is. Caprea.' 

Aristo laughed as they all left the table and ran forward to gaze over the starboard rail. The breeze whipped their 
hair and tunics, 

‘Look, pater!” cried Flavia, pointing. “The Island of the Sirens!” 


‘Better be careful,’ joked scrawny Zosimus from the rigging. ‘I think I see some lovely ladies on the rocks there. 
And they're not wearing much.’ 

Flavia laughed. then clapped her hands in delight. *Let’s play music like Orpheus did. To drown out the 
seductive song of the sirens.’ 

Lupus nodded and Jonathan raised both eyebrows. But Nubia began to cry softly. 

‘Nubia!’ said Flavia, “What's the matter?” 

‘I am tired,’ she whispered, “All night long I can not sleep." 

‘Poor Nubia!’ Flavia put her arm around her friend. ‘Don't you like sleeping in a hammock? I love it. I slept like 
arock. Or a fluffy cloud!’ 

‘I do not sleep like a fluffy rock,” said Nubia quietly. “The boat does not like me.’ 

Lupus’s head jerked around and Jonathan said, “What do you mean?’ 

“Yes,” said Aristo, joining them at the rail. “What do you mean by that?" 


‘There is something bad on this boat,” said Nubia, pulling her lionskin cloak closer round her shoulders. 
‘Something evil.’ 


SCROLL V 





i that afternoon the sky grew cloudy and a shower came weeping down from the north, sending them down 
into the hold. The squall passed, but the temperature had dropped and the wind had veered. Now the Delphina began 
to pitch and roll, and when they went back up the wooden stairs Jonathan had to grip the rail with one hand and help 
Tigris with the other. 

Up on the breezy deck, Jonathan saw Punicus at the tiller and Captain Geminus coming down the rope ladder. 
‘We're about to pass between “Scylla and Charybdis”, said the captain, jumping onto the deck. ‘Look! There's 
Sicily,’ 

The dark bulk of land seemed to rise and fall beyond the starboard rail as the ship yawed. Jonathan took a deep 
breath and made his way across the swinging deck to join Aristo and the two passengers. 

Flaccus and his slave-boy were sniffing wedges of an expensive yellow fruit called lemon. 

“You look slightly green, Jonathan,’ said Aristo. “Are you feeling nauseous?’ 

‘Hey!’ cried Flavia brightly. “The word “nauseous” actually comes from the word naus, which means “boat” in 
Greek. So nauseous literally means boat-sick.* 

“Are you boat-sick, Jonathan?’ asked Nubia. 

He shrugged, 

Flaccus extended his lemon wedge. “Smell this lemon,’ he said. *] bought it specially for sea-sickness. 

‘No.’ said Bato. ‘It’s better to have a good vomit. Drink some seawater. That works best.” 

Jonathan shook his head. There was nothing in his stomach to throw up. Since his return from Rome the month 
before. he had been training himself to stop eating at meals before he was satisfied, like a wolf whose hunger makes 
him constantly alert. But he had felt slightly sick ever since they boarded the De/phina and hadn't eaten anything in 
nearly two days. Jonathan patted his stomach. Beneath his tunic it felt flat and rock hard. He had the usual headache, 
dry lips and tender skin that accompanied a fast, but even so he felt good. Good because he had vowed never to be 
chubby again and he did not have a spare ounce of fat on him. 

Leaving Tigris with the others at the rail, Jonathan found an empty patch of deck to do his exercises. He had 
learned them at the gladiator school and performed them twice a day to stay in shape. 

He lay face down on the moving deck, put his hands beneath his shoulders and pushed himself up. His left 
shoulder still ached from an old brand and a recent wound, but he ignored the pain, He inhaled as he lowered his 
forehead until it was just above the deck, then exhaled as he pushed back up, He could now do almost one hundred 
of these before the muscles of his arms and shoulders burned with cold fire. 

Jonathan ignored the jokes of the sailors as he did his squats. He had learned to shut out the world and focus on 
his body. Stretching his arms out before him and lightly touching the rail he sat on an imaginary bench, then stood, 
then sat, then stood. It was hard to do this on the swaying deck but he knew it was good for his balance as well as his 
muscles. 

Finally. he tried the new task he had set himself. He had seen Zosimus go up one of the thick ropes called ‘stays’ 


as nimbly as a monkey. One end of the stay was knotted around a heavy bronze pin fixed to the rail, the other 
attached to the top of the mast. Now Jonathan approached the slanting rope, wrapped his legs around it and started to 
pull himself up. It was harder than it looked and he had only pulled himself a yard or two before his left arm started 
to tremble. The breeze was stiff up here. He paused for a moment, then forced himself to go higher. 

Suddenly he stopped as a terrible smell filled his mouth and nose. It was the hot stench of rotten eggs. His heart 
was beating hard, now, but not with the exertion of the climb. It was pounding with fear. 

Jonathan knew that sulphur smelled like rotten eggs. He also knew that for those like him who suffered from 
asthma, the smell of sulphur could mean death. 


Lupus sniffed the air like a dog, then looked at the girls in alarm. The last time he had smelled sulphur a volcano had 
erupted. They all heard the cry and the thump, but Lupus was the first to reach Jonathan. 

His friend lay on the deck, eyes fixed and chest rising and falling as he breathed in great tearing gasps. 

‘Dear gods! What's wrong with him?” said Flaccus. 

‘Is it his asthma?’ said Captain Geminus. 

Lupus nodded at them, and as Nubia knelt behind Jonathan and lifted his head onto her knees, he quickly found 
the herb pouch and held it close to his friend's nose. 

T'I get his medicine,’ cried Flavia, and ran towards the hold. 

Jonathan's chest rose and fell and his face was white, tinged blue around the mouth. 

‘By Hercules,’ said Bato, *He's like a fish out of water.” 

Lupus kept the herb pouch close to Jonathan’s nose and gently pushed a whining Tigris away. He knew his 
friend needed every ounce of concentration to suck air into his lungs. Jonathan had once told him that when the 
attacks came it was as if his lungs were wet sponges. And that huge gulps of air brought only tiny sips of relief, 

At last Flavia was kneeling on the other side of Jonathan, bringing a copper beaker to his mouth and helping him 
take little sips. The tincture of ephedron was ten times as powerful as the herb pouch and presently Jonathan's breath 
began to come more easily. Finally, he relaxed onto Nubia's lap and closed his eyes. He was still wheezing, but 
Lupus knew he would be all right. 

Suddenly, Zosimus uttered a strangled cry from the rigging above them, “It's an omen!’ he cried. ‘A bad omen!’ 

Lupus looked up at his pointing arm, then ran to the rail. 

The late afternoon sun threw shafts of orange light through breaks in the clouds so that the bubbling water was 
an unnatural bronze. But it was not the strange colour of the sea that had alarmed the sailors. Hundreds of fish had 
risen to the surface and were floating on their sides in the turbulent water. 

‘Charybdis! Flavia cried, rising to her feet. “It's the whirlpool Charybdis! It's going to suck us under!’ 

“By all the gods,’ Lupus heard Bato utter an oath and saw him make the sign against evil. 

“The fish look as if they've been boiled alive,’ said Aristo. 

“What's happening?’ Jonathan wheezed, and Nubia helped him sit up. 

‘I've seen this before.’ called Captain Geminus. ‘It’s not a whirlpool, Just bubbling water. Keep calm, 
everybody! Punicus! Hold your course. We should be fine once we're through the straits.’ 

Lupus leaned over the Delphina's rail. He was fascinated by the variety of creatures floating in the sea. As well 
as the corpses of fish, he could see eels and a turtle and something else. Something enormous. It might have been a 
small whale or a huge shark. Whatever it was, it was almost as long as the Delphina and it was so close it nudged 
the ship’s hull. Lupus leaned further over the rail, to try to get a better look. 

‘Lupus, you fool!’ bellowed Captain Geminus. "Get down from there!” 

Lupus was used to the Delphina's swinging motion by now, but he did not expect the violent forward jerk. He 
only managed to keep his balance for a heartbeat. 


Then he felt his stomach lurch as he lost his grip on the polished rail and plunged towards the boiling sea. 


SCROLL VI 





“Boy overboard!’ squealed Punicus from the helm. ‘Boy overboard!’ 

Flavia got to the rail just in time to see Lupus's startled face speeding out of sight behind them. 

“Pater!” she screamed. "Do something!’ 

But her father was in complete control. 

“Hang on everyone!" He ran to the helm. ‘I’m going to bring her about! Atticus! Prepare to drop anchor!’ Captain 
Geminus took the tiller from Punicus and pushed it hard to the right. The De/phina groaned and tilted sickeningly as 
she swung round into the wind. The stifling smell of warm sulphur filled Flavia's throat and made her retch. She 
gripped the rail with white-knuckled hands. A moment later the De/phina shuddered as the wind spilled from her 
sail. 

‘Drop the anchor, Atticus!’ she heard her father’s strong voice. ‘Zosimus! Silvanus! Take in the sail!’ And then, 
*Punicus. take the helm. I’m going down to the skiff.’ 

Flavia watched her father slide down the rope which attached the small rowing boat to the Delphina. When he 
was in the skiff he quickly untied the rope that attached it to the ship and soon he was rowing away from them with 
long, deep strokes, striking dead fish with every sweep of his oars. 

‘Look! cried Nubia. ‘There he is! I see the head of Lupus.’ 

Despite her father's powerful strokes, the skiff seemed to crawl across the seething, fish-choked water, 

*Oh hurry, pater!” cried Flavia. “Hurry!” 

‘Lupus... is a good. . , swimmer.’ gasped Jonathan, now on his feet and gripping the rail. 

“But who knows how hot the water is,’ said Flaccus, absently sniffing his piece of lemon. ‘It seems to have 
cooked those fish." 

Flavia shot him a furious look. 

“Perhaps the water is only warm,’ said Aristo. ‘It might be the sulphur fumes making it bubble.” 

“Yes,” said Bato, ‘and that might be what killed the fish." 

*He's there . . .' Jonathan wheezed. “Your father’s reached him!" 

‘Oh, please let him still be alive.’ whispered Flavia, as she watched her father pull the small form into the skiff. 

‘I think I see him move!" whispered Nubia. 

‘I'm sorry!’ came Silvanus's breathless voice behind them. ‘The rope slipped out of my hand and it made the 
ship peck like . . . like a chicken! And 1 saw him fall . . - Oh dear gods!” He buried his beautiful face in his hands. 

“Wasn't your fault,” said Zosimus, taking off his felt cap and making the sign against evil, ‘It’s this ship. She's 
ill-omened. This voyage is doomed.’ 

*‘Shhh!" hissed Flavia angrily, “Don’t say that!’ But she couldn't ignore the feeling of dread as the little boat 
carrying her father and Lupus slowly approached the Delphina. Presently Flavia felt the skiff bump up against the 
side. 


Zosimus cast down the rope ladder and climbed over the rail. A moment later he passed Lupus up to the strong 


brown arms of Punicus, who lowered the dripping boy carefully onto the deck. 
“He's alive! Oh, Lupus, you're alive!” 
‘And you are not cooked!” said Nubia. 
“Back .. ." wheezed Jonathan, “Give him... air." 
Flavia saw Flaccus turn and frown at Jonathan. *I think you're the one who needs air.’ Flaccus dropped his 


lemon and reached out just in time to catch Jonathan as he collapsed again. 


Three days later, Flavia sat cross-legged on the stern platform in the shelter of the swan's smooth neck and gazed 
down at her friends, The three of them were in the skiff with Atticus and the beautiful slave-boy Zetes, fishing for 
sardines. Tigris lay panting beside Flavia, and the rattle of dice and click of counters from the deck told her that the 
three men were gaming at the table. 

Flavia had wanted to be alone to collect her thoughts. She was making a list of all the accidents which had 
occurred in the three days since they had encountered the sulphur water. She offered up a silent prayer of thanks to 
Castor and Pollux for saving Lupus from the water and Jonathan from the fumes. Then she frowned down at her 
wax tablet. Apart from ropes that constantly seemed determined to trip them and odd lurching movements of the 
ship that often threw them to the deck, there had been a fire in the galley and two separate incidents of the water 
barrel breaking free of its rope. Two nights ago, Punicus — who knew the night sky like the back of his hand — had 
fallen asleep at the helm, Was Zosimus right? Was the voyage ill-omened? Had they set out too soon without waiting 
for divine approval? 

Flavia shook her head. They had carefully performed the /ustratio, purifying the Delphina with the ashes of a 
bull, a fabulously expensive sacrifice. Her father made his offerings morning and night at the little shrine beside the 
swan's neck, 

Was the ship itself evil, as Nubia thought? 

Then a new idea occurred to her. Maybe it wasn't the ship itself that was malevolent, but something on board. 
She had heard stories of how lemures. the spirits of the dead, sometimes haunted a place where they had been 
unhappy. The Delphina had carried many slaves. And some must have died on board. 

Flavia shivered and made the sign against evil. Almost three days ago they had left the safety of the coast. For 
two days and nights they had seen no land, just the vast plate of blue around them and the immensely high bow! 
above. They had been alone in the world and although the wind filled the Delphina's sails and the water hissed 
constantly along her bow, there had been little sensation of progress. 

Flavia knew this was the most dangerous part of the voyage. when there were no landmarks to be seen. Luckily, 
the night skies had been clear and the constellations had pointed the way. For the hundredth time she wondered: 
would they ever see land again? 

This time, her question was answered by a cry from above. 

‘Land ahead!" 

She looked up to see Zosimus pointing towards the horizon before them. 

Her father left his place at the tiller and ran up the rope ladder as nimbly as a boy. “Praise the Twins! It’s Greece, 
all right!’ he called down to them. “The island of Cephalenia.* He laughed, ‘We'll be passing Ithaca soon,’ 

Flavia knew his last remark had been for her benefit. Ithaca. The island of the Greek hero Odysseus. 

She slipped her wax tablet into her belt pouch and left Tigris keeping watch on the stern platform. As she 
emerged from behind the mainsail she saw that Bato. Aristo and Flaccus had left their game and beaten her to the 
prow. She hesitated. She liked Bato and Aristo, but she couldn't bear Flaccus. He was spoilt and arrogant and he had 
ignored her from the first moment he came on board. But unless she wanted to climb the rope ladder, the prow was 
the only place to catch her first glimpse of Greece. Quietly she stepped up onto a coil of rope directly behind 


Flaccus, so that he wouldn't see her from the corner of his eye. She was so close to him she could see the sheen of 
oil he had rubbed on his smooth tanned neck and she could even smell its musky cinnamon fragrance. 

Aristo was pointing and Flavia looked over Flaccus’s muscular shoulder to see a smudge on the horizon. 

That must be it. 

Greece. The land of myths and heroes. The land of gleaming cities, sacred groves and breathtaking wonders. 
Soon she would set foot on Greek soil for the first time in her life. She was pleased to find her heart beating fast. 

‘When you set sail for Ithaca, pray that the journey will be long, full of adventure, full of discovery.’ Flaccus was 
reciting a poem in his deep, soft voice, ‘Pray that the voyage will be a long one, with many a summer s evening 
when, with such pleasure, such joy, you enter harbours you have never seen before. May you visit Phoenician 
markets and Egyptian ports to buy pearls, coral, amber, ebony and gems of wisdom. As you sip heady wines from the 
west and inhale sensual perfumes from the east, always keep Ithaca in mind. Arriving there is what you are destined 
for. 

Flavia shivered with the beauty of the verses, and Bato voiced her thoughts. 

‘That’s superb,’ he said. 

“Whose is it?’ asked Aristo, ‘I’ve never heard it before, Is it Horace? Or Ovid?" 

‘It's mine,’ said Flaccus, and added, ‘One day I hope to win the ivy crown.’ 

Flavia could hardly believe what she was hearing: Flaccus wanted to be a poet. 

‘Don t be afraid of Scylla and Charybdis, ' Flaccus continued. ‘The Sirens and the Harpies, and even the Cyclops 
hold no danger for you. You won t find such monsters, unless you erect altars to them in your heart.’ 

Flavia didn't entirely understand the verses he had just recited, but there was something so profoundly beautiful 
about them that tears sprang to her eyes. She blinked them away angrily. How could someone so arrogant write such 
moving poetry? 

‘Always keep Ithaca in mind,‘ repeated Flaccus softly. ‘Arriving there is what you are destined for.’ 

At that moment he turned, and Flavia found herself staring straight into his dark eyes. It was obvious he had not 
expected to find anyone standing there because he turned away almost at once. But in that instant she had seen that 


his eyes were wet, too. 


JUST AS THIS SHIP, OUR MOTHER, BORE US IN HER WOMB WITH MUCH GROANING, SO NOW WE 
MUST TAKE HER UPON OUR SHOULDERS AND BEAR HER ACROSS THIS COUNTRY OF SANDY 
WASTES. 

“Excellent, Lupus,’ said Aristo. "Would you continue, Jonathan?’ 

“Why are we translating this passage?’ sighed Flavia. ‘If we're going to skip around can't we read a romantic 
part, like the one where Jason and Medea gaze into each other’s eyes and fall in love?’ 

‘I chose this passage for my last lesson with you because we're approaching the Isthmus of Corinth,” said Aristo. 
“And we're about to carry the Delphina across dry land.” 

Lupus and the others stared at him. 

“Well it won't be us personally,’ said Aristo with a laugh. ‘We're not heroes like Jason and his argonauts. The 
Delphina will be carefully set on rollers and pulled along the diolkos.* 

‘Aren't we going to sail through the isthmus?’ asked Flavia. 

It was Aristo’s turn to look puzzled. 

‘Sail,’ repeated Flavia. “You know: wind, sails, boat.’ She gestured around her. 


“We can't sail across the land.” 

‘No, I mean the isthmus. We'll sail through the isthmus.’ 

Aristo shook his head. “The canal was never finished,” he said. “Didn't you know that?" 

“But pater always sails through the isthmus. He goes via the Isthmus of Corinth.’ 

“Of course he goes via the isthmus,” said Aristo, “but he goes over it, not through it. After Nero’s death, work on 
the canal was abandoned. People still have to cross on land, Slaves pull the ships across on a kind of trolley.’ 

“Will you unembark at Corinth, Aristo?’ asked Nubia. 

“Yes. I'll disembark in Corinth.’ 

Lupus raised his eyebrows at Aristo to ask why. 

‘It's part of my contract with Flavia's father. Our agreement was that I teach Flavia — and the rest of you — for ten 
months of each year, and that I spend at least one month every year with my family. If the gods will it, you'll pick 
me up in a month or two, on your way back to Ostia,’ 

‘How long does it take to cross the isthmus?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘Only a day,’ said Aristo. “Unless there are lots of other ships ahead of us." 

Flavia tapped her stylus thoughtfully against her bottom teeth. ‘Corinth will be our first chance to do some 
proper investigation. Maybe we can find out if the kidnapper's ship came this way.’ 

Lupus wrote on his wax tablet: HOW CAN WE FIND OUT? 

‘Good question,’ said Jonathan. “We don't even know the name of the ship that took Porcius and the rest." 

‘The Medea,’ said a low voice. Lupus looked up to see Bato standing behind them. ‘The ship that took the 
children is called the Medea.’ 


SCROLL VII 





Why didn’t you tell us about the Medea before?’ Flavia asked Bato a few hours later. The four friends and Bato 
were walking across the scrubby soil of Greece towards some shaded taverns set back from the water's edge. Tigris 
raced ahead ecstatically, scattering lizards and barking at seagulls. They had stopped briefly in Lechaeum — 
Corinth’s western port — to meet with the harbourmaster and give thanks at the altar for a safe arrival. Then the 
Delphina had sailed a few miles further to reach the western end of the diolkos. Flavia's father had given her a 
handful of sesterces to buy everyone lunch, 

‘Keep your voices down,” whispered Bato, glancing back. Aristo, Flaccus and Zetes followed a few paces 
behind. *I don't trust anyone.’ 

After five days at sea, Flavia felt the strange light-headedness that always came when she found herself on dry 
land after a sea voyage. as if she had drunk too much wine the night before. The scrubby ground jarred her feet and 
the air felt hot and heavy. 

As they reached the tavern, Aristo and Flaccus chose a table in the sun but Flavia and her friends joined Bato at a 
shaded table beneath an awning of slatted reeds and grapevines. 

Greece. She was in Greece. It was only a barren stretch of warehouses and docks, but it was Greece! Flavia 
closed her eyes and inhaled. She could smell the faint scent of olive oil, sardines and wine. And there were other 
smells she couldn't identify. She savoured the delicious coolness of the shade on her skin and the coarse feel of the 
linen tablecloth under her forearms. When she opened her eyes, she had to squint against the dazzling light which 
bathed the scene, From here they could see the Delphina’s crew down on the quay-side, sweating in the hot sun as 
they unloaded the ship’s cargo onto several ox carts. There were only two other ships in front of theirs, so the wait 
should not be long. 

Flavia leaned closed to Bato. ‘How did you know the name of the slave-ship?” 

‘I told you 1 visited Ostia’s harbourmaster the day we left.’ Bato looked at each of them with his pale eyes, “He 
told me that Medea was the name of the ship that sailed without authorisation the day before.” 

“Why didn't you tell us this earlier?” asked Flavia. 

Bato sighed, “The fewer people who know I know, the better. And I didn't want to involve you children.” 

‘Then why are you telling us now?" asked Jonathan. as Tigris flopped panting at his feet. 

"Because now I need your help, After lunch I’m going to walk back to Lechaeum to speak to the harbourmaster 
and see if the Medea has passed this way. I doubt she has, especially if she is carrying an illegal cargo of freeborn 
children. But I have to be sure. If she did not sail by way of the isthmus, she must have taken the longer and more 
dangerous route around Cape Malea.' 

*Do you know where the Medea is going?" 

‘Rumour says Delos. But we can't be sure. That's where you can help me, Children can often go where an adult 
can't. Go down to the diolkos after lunch and mingle with the workmen, officials and slaves. See if you can find out 
anything about slave-traders. You speak a little Greek, don't you?’ 


Flavia glanced at her friends. *A little. And Lupus understands everything.’ 

‘Good, said Bato, “Most Greeks like children, They won't mind you asking questions.’ 

He nodded towards the line of slaves and sailors taking goods off the Delphina in the shimmering heat. "Your 
father and his men will be a couple of hours yet, so we have some time." 

“Why are you doing this?’ asked Jonathan, 

"What?" Bato looked surprised. 

“You're not a magistrate any more. Why did you leave Ostia to come searching for kidnapped children?’ 

Bato sat back and shrugged. ‘I have never hidden the fact that I want to climb the ladder of honours,” he said. 
“As you know, magistrates are not allowed to hold the post for more than a year, nor are they allowed to hold office 
two years running. Next year I will run for a higher office. Meanwhile, during my year off I intend to make an 
impact, to do something special for Ostia, If I can restore freeborn children to their parents and break this slave-ring, 
I will earn the gratitude of many people.’ 

“You want to help stolen children?’ asked Nubia. ‘To bring them home?’ 

“That's right.’ Bato leaned forward and lowered his voice. “After Venalicius died, I wondered if the kidnappings 
would stop. If they did .. .' he broke off as a pretty serving-girl appeared before them. She placed a bowl of water 
under the table for Tigris. then stood and smiled down at them. 

Bato said a few words to her in Greek, and she recited a list, obviously food, because Flavia caught the Greek 
words for olives and pistachio nuts. 

“Try the stuffed vine leaves!” called Aristo from his sunny table. “This place is famous for them," 

“We shall,” said Bato. When the girl had gone, he lowered his voice again. “Where was 1? 

‘If the kidnappings stopped . . .' prompted Flavia. 

“That's right. If the kidnappings stopped after the death of Venalicius, that would probably mean he had been 
running a private operation,’ 

‘I think he was,’ said Flavia. ‘When we were in Surrentum after the volcano exploded, some men were taking 
kidnapped children to Venalicius. They called him “The Buyer",' 

“Yes, I know about that,’ said Bato. "But there could have been someone even more senior than Venalictus.* 

“You mean Venalicius might have had a buyer, too?" asked Jonathan. 

‘Exactly. Someone could have been supplying slaves to him, but then he sold them on to another slave-dealer, 
probably one with connections in Asia." 

‘But the kidnappings didn’t stop with the death of Venalicius.' said Flavia. “They've started again.” 

“Yes,” said Bato. “As I see it, there are only two possibilities. The first is that this other buyer, let's call him Big 
Buyer, has appointed someone to take over Venalicius’ area. The second possibility is that one of Venalicius’ own 
men has decided to fill the vacancy left by his death. Either way,’ said Bato, ‘it appears as if the network is still 
operational, which makes me think—’ 

He stopped again as the girl set down a tray with two large copper beakers and five cups. 

‘There have long been rumours,’ Bato continued a moment later, “of a criminal mastermind running all the 
illegal slave-trade in the Empire.” He poured wine and water from the beakers into the ceramic cups, 

‘Is he Big Buyer?’ asked Nubia. 

“Perhaps. Or even someone above Big Buyer.’ 

‘Biggest Buyer!’ breathed Nubia. 

Bato nodded grimly. “We don't know much about this mastermind. Only conflicting rumours, the most curious 
of which is that he is a child.’ 

“A child?’ Flavia’s grey eyes were wide. 


Bato grunted, added water to his wine and took a drink. ‘But there are also rumours that he is a giant. And some 
say,’ here he glanced at Lupus, ‘some say he is mute. That his tongue has been cut out.’ 

Lupus coughed up the watered wine he had been tipping carefully down his throat. Nubia and Flavia patted him 
on the back. 

“We don't even know where his base of operations is,’ Bato continued, when Lupus had stopped coughing. 

‘How do we save the children if we don’t know where he lives?" said Jonathan. 

“Delos?” suggested Flavia. ‘Isn't Delos the base for slave trade? Pater promised we could stop there to 
investigate.’ 

‘I doubt it's the base of our mastermind,” said Bato, “We can certainly look around. but Delos was the official 
centre for slave trade under the Republic. It's not much used any more. This man's base is probably further away. 
Perhaps on the coast of Asia, somewhere like Ephesus or Cnidos. Or it might be on one of the big islands: Rhodes, 
Cos or even Calymne.' He shrugged and took a sip of his wine. ‘So far we don’t have the faintest idea where he is. 
Or even who he is,’ 

“You don't know his name?’ said Jonathan. 

"No." said Bato. “Although he has several reported nicknames: Astyanax, Hector, Magnus, Minimus, even the 
Colossus.” 

‘Astyanax and Hector?” said Flavia. ‘But how can that be? In The Iliad, Hector was Astyanax’s father." 

“Does not Magnus mean “big”,’ said Nubia, ‘and Minimus means “most small"?" 

"And a colossus is a huge statue,” said Jonathan. 

‘I know,’ admitted Bato with a sigh. ‘It’s a puzzle.’ 

“Wait!” hissed Flavia. ‘Maybe it’s a father and son team!” 

Bato raised his eyebrows. “That's one of my theories.’ he said, and leaned forward again. ‘Lupus, you told me 
once before about your uncle's last words. Remind me again?’ 

Lupus opened his wax tablet and began to write. 

‘They were in Greek,’ said Flavia. 

Lupus pushed the tablet forward. He had translated the words into Latin: PLEASE FORGIVE ME. HELP THE 
CHILDREN, THE ONES I TOOK. 

"Anything else?’ said Bato. ‘Anything at all? You see, I believe that your uncle was one of the few people to 
know the identity of this criminal mastermind.’ 

*He did say one other thing.’ offered Flavia. *It was the last word he spoke.” 

‘It was the name of a girl,’ said Nubia. 

‘Probably one of the ones who was kidnapped.’ added Jonathan. 

And Lupus held up his wax tablet with the girl’s name in Latin: ROSA 


* 


Nubia held the pigeon gently in her hands, as Zosimus had taught her. They were standing on the flat roof of Helen's 
Hospitium, a luxury hotel in Cenchrea, the eastern port of Corinth. Dusk covered the sky like a gauzy pink veil and 
the cool breeze carried the scent of salt water and jasmine, and the distant sound of a donkey’s bray, Slaves had 
pulled the Delphina on rollers across the four miles that separated the Ionian and Aegean Seas. Nubia and her 
friends had followed slowly on foot, chatting with sailors from other ships and those slaves who knew Latin. 
Jonathan had discovered that some of the slaves were Jewish, and had spoken to them in Aramaic. But nobody had 
heard of a ship called the Medea. 


It was late afternoon by the time they arrived here at Cenchrea’s best hotel, whose lovely owner Helen was 
known to Flavia's father. The crew had worked hard all day, and because they would have to repack the hold the 
following morning, Captain Geminus had decided to take them for a men's night out at the sanctuary of Aphrodite 
up on the Acrocorinth. Flaccus and Bato had gone, too. Only Zosimus had declined the invitation; he wanted to 
write a letter to his mother. 

Nubia and her friends had made use of the famous baths-complex next door to the hotel, then dined with Helen 
in her private triclinium overlooking a herb garden. They had reached the dessert course when Nubia heard cooing 
pigeons passing on the other side of a box hedge. She had slipped away from the table to follow the sound, and now 
she stood on the hotel roof, her whole being focused on the pigeon in her hands. 

‘I think it is afraid,” she said. ‘I can feel its heart beating fastly.” 

“That's the normal speed for a bird's heart," said Zosimus, his head bent over a square of papyrus and a piece of 
copper wire. “You can tell he’s not afraid because he's resting quietly." He glanced up at her. “You're very gentle. 
Animals can sense that, Even birds.’ 

‘I love all animals,’ said Nubia softly, ‘except snakes.’ The bird in her hands was surprisingly light and firm, like 
a warm, feather-covered gourd. It turned its head and regarded her with a bright ruby eye. 

“Just keep holding him like that.’ Zosimus was breathing heavily through his mouth as he rolled the tiny scrap of 
papyrus around a copper wire. ‘So I can put this round his leg.” 

‘There you are, Nubia!’ Flavia came up the whitewashed stone steps onto the roof. “What are you doing?" 

‘Look, Flavia!’ Nubia held out the bird. “His name is Achilles. Zosimus is sending a message to his mother in 
Ostia." 

‘Ugh! Flavia shuddered. *I hate pigeons, with their horrible little red eyes and those legs like worms.” 

‘They're very useful creatures,” said Zosimus, pulling off his felt cap and stroking his short hair, “Within a few 
hours, my mother will know that 1 have arrived safely in Corinth.’ 

‘How?’ asked Flavia. 

‘See that piece of papyrus around his leg? It’s a letter to my mother.’ 

‘Oh! I read about that in Pliny's Natural History!’ said Flavia. “He tells of people who use swallows to tell their 
friends which team won the races — by dipping their wings in the winning colour — and he talks about commanders 
sending written dispatches tied to pigeons’ feet. But I've never seen anyone do it before.” 

“What is your papyrus saying?’ asked Nubia. 

Zosimus replaced his cap. ‘My old mother loves gossip. So I told her about our boy overboard, the Jewish boy 
with asthma and the two long-legged nymphs, one dark and one fair.” He winked at them. ‘I’ve also written about 
our two highborn passengers and the beautiful slave-boy. And I always have to tell her what I’ve been eating. She 
worries about me, you see.” 

Nubia felt her eyes grow wide. *You write all those things on that most tiny piece of papyrus?” 

Zosimus grinned. *I write very small. You can let him go. now.' 

“How?” 

‘Just like throwing a ball in the air.” 

Nubia lifted her arms and tossed the pigeon up, releasing the feathered body into the evening air and laughing as 
its beating wings made a breeze on her face. 

‘Go with Hermes!’ cried Zosimus. 

Flavia squealed, covering her head with her hands, but her face broke into a smile as the pigeon flew up and then 
wheeled away to the east, where a star already burned in the darkening violet sky. 

Nubia frowned. ‘Isn't Ostia that way?" She pointed towards the setting sun, 


‘Of course." Zosimus chuckled. “Achilles has to have a good look around before he gets his bearings.’ 

‘Oh.’ said Nubia, ‘But how does he know where to go?’ 

Zosimus patted the wicker cage full of cooing pigeons. ‘Every one of these beauties was born and raised in 
Ostia, in the dovecote of my mother’s house. No matter how far away I take them, they can always find their way 
back to that dovecote.’ He stood up and smiled at them. "But don't ask me how they do it. That's a mystery.” 


In the darkest hour of the night, Flavia Gemina sat up in her bed in an upper room of Helen’s Hospitium. 

*Of course!” she cried, ‘I'm an idiot!’ 

*l agree,’ mumbled Jonathan from a bed across the room. “Only an idiot would get up in the middle of the night. 
Go back to sleep.” 

Flavia ignored him, ‘Lupus!" she hissed. "Wake up!" 

Translucent geckos scuttled across the red and black panels of the frescoed wall as Flavia took her small bronze 
night-lamp over to a standing candelabra in the middle of the room. When she had lit all ten wicks, she perched on 
Lupus's bed and reached for his wax tablet. At the foot of Jonathan’s bed. Tigris raised his head and thumped his 
tail. 

‘Lupus,’ she said. "Venalicius spoke his last words in Greek. Today you translated them into Latin. Can you 
write down exactly what he wrote? But this time in Greek?’ 

Lupus yawned, then nodded, his eyes very green in the yellow lamplight. He sat up, took the wax tablet and 
thought for a moment. Then he began to write. The bed creaked as Nubia came to sit beside Flavia. Tigris pushed his 
cold nose against Flavia's knee, and Jonathan came over, his shadow flickering on the red and black wall. 

They all watched as Lupus wrote in Greek. 

‘Don’t forget the last word he spoke,” whispered Flavia. “The girl's name.” 

Lupus suddenly gripped her arm, and she saw understanding in his eyes. 

“Yes!” she whispered. ‘He wasn't trying to tell us who, but where!" 

POAON wrote Lupus. 

“Eis Rhodon, whispered Flavia in Greek. ‘He was trying to say “eis Rhodon”!' 

And Jonathan translated: “To Rhodes.” 


SCROLL VIII 





č Rhodes?” said Bato the next morning at breakfast. “Are you sure?’ 

They were all sitting in the cool morning courtyard of the hotel, eating a breakfast of olives, cheese and sesame 
rolls with honey. Below the table, brown hens pecked at the crumbs, and from somewhere nearby came the raucous 
crow of a rooster. 

“Yes,” said Flavia, ‘It's a girl's name but in Greek it's also the name of the island. It fits all the facts, and it even 
explains one of the Big Buyer’s nicknames.’ 

‘Of course!” said Bato, "The Colossus . , . The Colossus of Rhodes!” 

"What about the Colossus of Rhodes?" said a deep voice. 

Flavia looked up to see Flaccus coming towards their table. He was wearing a clean tunic and his dark hair was 
damp. Zetes — his golden hair also damp — pulled back a chair for his master but remained standing. 

“What about the Colossus?” repeated Flaccus, taking a plate and a sesame roll, 

‘It’s one of the Seven Sights!" said Flavia, thinking fast. “You wanted to see the Seven Sights and . . . that's one 
of them.” 

‘So is Rhodes our new destination?’ Flaccus grasped a handful of olives. dropped them on his plate and wiped 
his fingers on Zetes’s tunic. ‘I thought we were heading for Delos.’ 

“We'll stop at Delos.” said Flavia. “But then | think pater wants to go to Rhodes to get some... um... Rhodian 
things.” She caught a whiff of the musky cinnamon-scented oil which Flaccus had rubbed on his body. ‘Scented oil,’ 
she said. *Rose-scented oil. The island of Rhodes is famous for its roses. They should all be in bloom now,’ 

“And hardbake,” said Bato, biting into a soft sesame roll. 

“What?” said Flavia. 

*“Rhodian hardbake. It's a kind of bread, but rock hard. Also oil flasks,’ he added. ‘Rhodes is famous for its oil 
flasks. ] have one at home in the shape of a warrior's helmet.’ 

*And chickens,” said Jonathan as the cock crowed again. ‘The, .. er, . , famous chickens of Rhodes.” 

‘That’s right,’ said Bato. ‘Rhodes breeds some of the fiercest fighting cocks.’ 

Jonathan looked surprised, but Flaccus did not seem to notice, He was staring at the bronze charm that Flavia 
was absent-mindedly fingering. When she saw the direction of his gaze she blushed furiously and dropped the 
amulet back under the neck of her tunic. 

And for the first time in a week, Gaius Valerius Flaccus smiled at her. 


After the crew had finished repacking the Delphina's hold, Captain Geminus sacrificed a sheep at the Temple of 
Poseidon in Corinth, asking the god of the sea to give them a good voyage. 

Their prayers seemed to have been answered, for as they left Cenchrea, a wind rose from the west. It was a 
strong warm breeze which filled the dolphin sail with a delicious urgency and gave the Delphina’s prow a white 
moustache as she sped across the dark blue Aegean. Flavia's father called it Zephyrus, and he explained that such a 
following wind meant Jove was in a good mood. 


Because the Medea had not been sighted at Corinth, they knew it must have taken the longer southern route. 
They might catch up with the slave-ship at Delos, but for the next two or three days there was no point even looking 
out for it. 

They had said their goodbyes to Aristo in Lechaeum and promised him that they would spend a few hours every 
morning studying the Argonautica. But because the Greek version was too difficult to tackle without his help, Flavia 
and Jonathan took turns reading Varro's Latin translation out loud. When Zetes wasn't shaving his master or 
washing or mending. he would join them and listen with open-mouthed attention. 

After their morning reading, Flavia wrote in her diary, Jonathan did his exercises, Nubia helped feed the pigeons, 
and Lupus helped the crew. Flavia knew Lupus was trying to learn the ropes so that he could be a good captain. Bato 
and Flaccus spent their time discussing politics and philosophy at the stern platform, which had become their area of 
the ship. Flavia was pleased that although they were of the patrician class and her father only an equestrian, they 
often included him in their conversations. 

After lunch, Flavia would read and Nubia would play her flute. Lupus and Jonathan practised archery, shooting 
at a knot-hole near the top of the foremast, but they lost too many arrows overboard, so they abandoned bow and 
arrows for their slings. Oyster shells were their ammunition and seagulls their targets. Zetes occasionally joined 
them, if he was not attending his master. 

Like Jove, Captain Geminus was in a benevolent mood and sometimes he let them play hide-and-seek with 
Tigris, One of them would hide — usually Lupus — and the others would take Tigris into the deckhouse and count to a 
hundred. Then they would let Tigris out with a cry of: ‘Where's Lupus, Tigris? Where's Lupus?” Tigris would race 
around the ship in his search for Lupus. Finally his deep regular barks told them where Lupus was hiding. 

Jonathan's dog had now become an accepted member of the crew, He was used to the constantly moving deck 
and he kept out of the way. At dinner he sat under the table where the sailors would ruffle his fur affectionately and 
give him scraps to eat. 

Dinner was Flavia's favourite time of the day. She knew that on most ships the passengers were expected to 
provide their own food, and that they rarely ate with the crew. But on board the Delphina, everybody ate together. 
That meant she could position herself next to the youngest crew member, Silvanus. Or better yet, across from him. 
He had long-lashed green eyes and a flashing smile, And his hair smelled faintly of lavender. 

After Corinth, Flaccus allowed Zetes to sit, rather than make him be the only one standing throughout the meal, 
so sometimes Flavia found herself seated opposite the two most beautiful boys she had ever seen. 

The grey-haired sailor called Atticus had proved to be a skilled cook. Every night he brought out a big bowl of 
stew which everyone scooped up with flat bread bought at their most recent port. They had finished the beef, but 
now there was mutton left over from their sacrifice at Corinth, and Atticus varied it with fish stew on alternate days. 

They ate dinner in the shelter of a port, or anchored in a secluded cove, and twice they docked early enough to 
visit the baths first, once on Cythnos and once on Syros. 

After sunset, during that magical hour of twilight, they would sit around the long table to drink pine-scented 
wine and eat honeyed sweets and talk or play music. Flavia's father told stories which Flavia had never heard 
before. Flaccus could recite whole tracts of Homer's Jiad in Latin, but more often they asked for passages from his 
poem, a reworking of the Odyssey, The verses still made Flavia shiver and aroused a strange confusion in her. When 
Flaccus recited these verses with his soft voice she could almost love him. But a moment later he would do 
something to make her hate him again: he would look right through her or chomp his gum like a cow. 

Zetes was only a slave, but he played the buzzy double aulos superbly. Flaccus strummed the lyre, and although 
he was not as good as Aristo, his singing voice was as deep and soft as rabbit’s fur. When Flaccus and Zetes played 
together it sent shivers down Flavia's spine. When she and her friends played music in their turn, Flavia could tell 


the others were impressed. 

Finally. when it was too dark to see each other's expressions, Punicus would light the night-lamps and they 
would retire to their hammocks or sheepskins. Since Nubia's first restless night, all four friends had slept together up 
on deck, in the sheltered *V' of the prow. Flavia's father and one of the crew also slept up on deck, but the other 
crew members, the two passengers and Zetes slept in hammocks below. 

After a third day of perfect sailing, as Flavia lay on her sheepskin and gazed up at the star-filled sky. with music 
still ringing in her head, she realised there had been no accidents or bad omens since they had left Corinth. 

‘Maybe,’ she thought, as she drifted off, ‘maybe Fortuna is smiling on us at last. Maybe we'll catch up with the 
Medea at Delos and save all the children." 


Despite their hopes, an afternoon's exploration showed them that there was no slave trade on Delos, and no ship 
named the Medea had ever dropped anchor there. 

As the Delphina left the tiny island in its wake and sailed on through the golden light of late afternoon, Jonathan 
finally achieved the task he had set himself ten days before. He pulled himself up the rope all the way to the top of 
the mast. 

He ignored a smattering of good-natured applause from the deck below and tried to keep his face straight. But he 
was still smiling when he jumped back down onto the deck. He had done it. He had accomplished something he had 
set his mind to. 

“Very good,” said Flaccus, folding his own muscular arms. “Your self-discipline is admirable. And I applaud the 
fact that you haven't allowed your asthma to be a handicap." 

Jonathan nodded politely. A few steps took him to the wooden rod which held the awning in front of the 
deckhouse. Ignoring the ache in his left shoulder, he gripped this bar underhanded, and started to do his pull-ups. 

Flaccus followed him. ‘I’ve been watching you,” he said. ‘And if I didn't know better I'd say you'd trained in a 
gladiator school.’ 

“What makes you . . . say that?’ Jonathan grunted between pull-ups. 

*My old boxing teacher was a gladiator,’ said Flaccus. “He taught me those exercises. And a few others.’ 

Jonathan lowered himself from the bar and turned to face Flaccus. 

"You know how to box?’ 

‘Ido, 

“Will you teach me?” 

Flaccus raised a dark eyebrow and gave Jonathan a half smile. ‘It’s a brutal sport. And once I’ve taught you, 
your fists will be deadly weapons. Are you sure you want to learn?’ 

“Yes,” said Jonathan without hesitation. “Oh, yes,’ 


“Watch out, Lupus!’ screamed Flavia Gemina a few moments later. ‘One false move and you're dead!" 

Lupus scowled, his hand hovering over the wooden game board. Finally he moved one of the bone discs. 

“Wrong move," said Bato with a chuckle, moving his ebony counter to take Lupus's piece. ‘IT win.’ 

Lupus sighed as Bato chalked his twelfth win onto the hatch-cover beside them. He wished Bato hadn't found 
out about his special dice. He was much better at games when he could cheat, 

"Watch out, Lupus!’ Flavia screamed again. 

Again Lupus glared at her but this time he saw her horrified upturned face and heard the creak of ropes from 
above. He looked up just in time to see the De/phina’s massive yard-arm plunging straight towards him. 


SCROLL IX 





Ths yard struck the Defphina’s long table with a resounding boom which made the whole boat shudder, and as the 
echo died away Jonathan heard the sound of the sail crumpling to the deck, like the collapsing wings of a giant 
wounded bird. 

“Lupus!” Jonathan ran forward from the stern where he had been practising boxing moves with Flaccus. 

“He's all right!” cried Flavia's father, helping Lupus out from under the folds of heavy linen. "But Bato's pinned 
down. I need help. Zosimus! Atticus!" 

But Flaccus was already there. His biceps bulged as he strained to lift the heavy yard-arm. Jonathan moved to 
help him and together they lifted the heavy beam long enough for Captain Geminus to disappear back underneath 
the sailcloth. A moment later he emerged with his arm around a white-faced Bato. 

Jonathan saw that Bato's right arm hung limply and that it seemed too long for his body. ‘I think you've 
dislocated your shoulder,’ he said, ‘Does it hurt?’ 


Bato nodded. Then he fainted into the captain's arms. 


Nubia held the steaming beaker and hesitated as Flavia disappeared down the wooden hatch steps into the shadowy 
hold of the ship. Every time she descended she felt the ghostly clamp of cold iron around her neck and the memories 
came rushing up. 

But they needed the drink she and Flavia had prepared, so she took a deep breath and went down. 

“Will he be all right?” she heard Flavia ask as she reached the bottom step. 

Nubia gripped the rail with her left hand, and as her eyes adjusted she saw that Bato was not in his hammock, 
but stretched out on a firm bag of salt beneath it. He was pale but conscious, with Lupus on one side and Jonathan 
on the other. 

*He'll be fine.’ said Jonathan. ‘Lupus helped me pull his shoulder back into place while he was unconscious, The 
arm was only dislocated, not broken. I've helped Father do it once or twice.’ 

‘Just as well I fainted,’ said Bato, giving Jonathan a weak smile, 

“And just as well Jonathan brought his father’s spare herb pouch,’ said Flavia. “Nubia and I made you a cup of 
hot spiced wine with poppy tears.’ 

Jonathan nodded. ‘I gave them the recipe. It will ease the pain and help you sleep.’ 

The Delphina was running smoothly again, but Nubia stepped carefully on the firm bags of salt so that she 
wouldn’t spill the potion. She knelt and helped Bato drink, 

‘Thank you,’ he said a moment later, letting his head sink back onto a pillow made from a folded cloak. “That's 
wonderful,’ 

Flavia sat beside Bato and whispered. ‘Pater just told me there's no way that yard could have fallen by itself. 
Someone loosened the knots of a rope at the very back of the ship.” 

Lupus wrote: HALYARD 

‘Someone tries to hurt us?’ Nubia’s hand went automatically to her throat. 


Flavia nodded. ‘It was no accident. The ship's not evil and the gods aren't angry. 1 should have thought of this 
earlier. Someone on this ship is trying to thwart our mission." 

‘I was afraid of this,’ said Bato, looking at them with his pale eyes. “We have an enemy on board.’ 

Flavia nodded. ‘Probably an agent of the Big Buyer.” 

“Who do you think it is?’ asked Jonathan. 

Flavia glanced around the dim hold, them lowered her voice, ‘Pater said that anybody who knows about ships 
could have untied the knot and then moved away. It wouldn't fall straight away if the knot was just loosened.’ 

‘So that means it could be anyone on board this ship,’ said Bato. 

‘Not Flaccus,' said Jonathan, “He's not a sailor.’ 

“But he might know about ships,” said Flavia. *And I haven't trusted him from the first moment I saw him.” 

“Shall I ask him if he knows anything about ships?’ said Jonathan. 

“You can't just ask him directly. He'll guess that we suspect him.” Flavia thoughtfully sucked a strand of hair that 
had come unpinned. ‘Eureka!’ she said a moment later. ‘I've got a plan to find out if Flaccus knows the ropes.” 


THEY SET UP THE TALL MAST IN ITS MASTBOX AND SECURED IT WITH FORESTAYS PULLED TIGHT 
ON EACH SIDE. THEN THEY LET DOWN THE SAIL FROM THE YARD-ARM AND FASTENED THE 
HALYARD TO THE DECK, ROUND ITS OWN WELL POLISHED PIN 

“Very good, Lupus,’ said Gaius Valerius Flaccus between chomps of his gum. “That's an extremely competent 
translation.’ The sun was low in the sky, shining red through a haze above the horizon. Its light gave Flaccus's 
straight hair deep mahogany highlights as he bent over the scroll. 

‘Thank you for helping us with this part of the Argo-nautica,' said Flavia to Flaccus with a sweet smile. "But I'm 
confused. Can you tell me the difference between a forestay and a halyard?’ 

“Well,” said Flaccus, flicking his hair away from his face. ‘Do you see those two big ropes running from the mast 
to the very front of the ship, the prow?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Those are the forestays. They hold up the mast.’ 

*Is not the mast being stuck to the ship with big nails?’ asked Nubia. 

‘No. You need to be able to adjust its angle." Flaccus held up his forearm to demonstrate. 

“Why doesn’t the little mast at the front have ropes?" asked Flavia, 

‘Unlike the mainmast, the foremast is fixed to the hull, so it doesn't need ropes to hold it up.’ He got up from the 
bench and gestured for them to follow him to the other side of the sail. “Now, do you see those four heavy ropes 
which come down on either side of the mainmast? The ones Jonathan has been climbing? Those are called stays. 
They prevent the mast from falling to one side or the other,’ 

Jonathan pointed to half a dozen short ropes above the sail. “What about those little ropes up there, going from 
the top of the mast down to the yard-arm?’ 

“What is yard-arm?’ asked Nubia. 

‘It's that lying-down piece of wood,’ said Flavia. “The one that fell down an hour ago.” 

Flaccus nodded and cracked his gum. “That's right. The yard is the cross-beam from which the sail hangs.’ 

Flavia looked at the back of the sail, blood-red in the light of the sinking sun, and she shivered. 

Flaccus continued, ‘And those short ropes Jonathan was asking about are called lifts. They hold the yard-arm in 
place. They're attached to the halyard at that discus-shaped fitting near the top of the mast.’ 

Nubia pointed. *So that big rope there is called hal-yard?’ 

Flaccus squinted at the rope, then nodded. “Yes. It’s attached to a brass pin near the back of the ship.’ 

“What would happen if you were to untie it?’ Flavia asked him. 


Flaccus stopped chewing and held her gaze with his dark eyes. ‘Then the yard-arm would fall down,’ he said, 
‘exactly as it did today,’ 


‘Lm sure Floppy is the agent,’ whispered Flavia later that night. The four of them were wrapped in their fleeces in 
the shelter of the prow. “It was the way he looked at me with those beady eyes of his.” 

“You just don’t like him." said Jonathan, “but 1 do, And I think it’s much more likely that our culprit is one of the 
crew.’ 

Flavia sighed. ‘All right,’ she said, “I suppose we should interrogate the crew. We’ll do it first thing tomorrow 
morning, using the Nubia-method.* 

Lupus gave his “huh?” grunt. 

“That's where you go up to someone but don't say very much. The awkward silence sometimes makes the person 
blurt out the truth." 

“Interesting,” said Jonathan. ‘I'll try the Nubia-method on Atticus.” 

‘I will try the Nubia-method on Zosimus,” said Nubia. ‘While I help him send a pigeon-letter.” 

‘Good,’ said Flavia. “I'll interview Silvanus. 1 have a feeling about him.’ 

Jonathan snorted. *I think you have a feeling for him." 

Flavia ignored this last comment. “Lupus. can you interrogate Punicus?’ 

Lupus grunted yes. 

‘Good.’ said Flavia, ‘But everybody keep an eye on Floppy. 1 still think he’s the one who's trying to stop us.” 


*Myconos.' said Silvanus to Flavia the next morning after breakfast. He had just sluiced the deck with a bucket of 
seawater and now he was arranging a length of rope in a spiral on its damp surface. “This island is Myconos. They 
call it the island of bald men. At least that’s what Atticus says, Zosimus says if 1 set foot on land I'll lose all my 
hair.’ 

‘They were probably teasing you,’ said Flavia, gazing at his wavy black hair and wondering what it would feel 
like to run her fingers through it. ‘I don’t think you have to worry about going bald yet. How old are you?" she 
asked, forgetting to use the Nubia-method. 

He glanced up at her with his long-lashed green eyes, ‘I'll be seventeen next month.’ 

Flavia gazed at him for a while, then remembered she was supposed to be questioning him. “Um. .. do you like 
being a sailor?’ 

‘Not really, I'd rather be a baker or a tavern-owner. 1 don’t think I'm very good at this. I almost killed poor 
Lupus last week.’ 

“What exactly happened?” 

‘I was supposed to be knotting or splicing or . . . something, and the rope was slippery. It just whipped out of my 
hand. That was when the wind caught the sail and jerked the boat and Lupus fell out. I’m not a sailor. The only thing 
I'm good at is arranging the rope in a pretty design like this. I'd much rather have my feet on solid ground.” 

“Why are you here, then?’ asked Flavia, 

“A girl.” 

Flavia's heart thudded. “You're .. , There's a girl you like? On board this ship?” 

He flushed, “In Ostia. Her name is Titia.' he said softly. ‘She's not what you might call beautiful. She's cross- 
eyed. But she’s got a lovely—’ 

‘Titia? The baker's daughter?" 

“That's the one.” His flush deepened. 

*But she's Porcius's sister!" 


‘I know,” he said in a low voice. “That's why I signed up for this cruise. I know the real reason for this voyage. 1 
know you want to find the kidnapped children.’ 

“How did you... What makes you think that?’ 

“Everybody knows it,” he said, looking up at her from beneath his straight dark eyebrows. “In a town as small as 
Ostia you can't keep much hidden.” 

“You mean you knew before we even set sail?" said Flavia. 

Silvanus nodded. ‘Everybody knows how you and your friends killed that monster Venalicius, and that you're 
trying to find the kidnapped children.” 

Flavia opened her mouth to protest, then shut it again. 

‘Titia knew her brother wouldn't just run off and leave his pet mice behind,’ said Silvanus. ‘She suspected 
kidnappers. 1 thought that if 1 could find Porcius and save him, she'd be so grateful that... . She doesn't love me, 
you see. She loves someone else.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us you wanted to find the kidnapped children, too?" 

He shrugged. *1 don't know. You're all so clever and highborn. I'm just a pleb.’ 

‘But that's silly, Nubia and Lupus aren't highborn and they — oh never mind!” Flavia sighed, then lowered her 
voice. “Silvanus, have you noticed anyone acting suspiciously during this voyage? Especially just before the 
accidents occur? Flaccus maybe?” 

‘I don’t know. It’s all so new to me. But there are a few things that seem strange—’ 

‘Silvanus! called Flavia’s father from the hatchway. "Will you go into town with Zosimus and get some water 
and bread? I want to weigh anchor within the next hour or two.” 

“Yes, sir!’ said Silvanus, and turned back to Flavia. ‘One of the things that's been bothering me,’ he whispered, 
‘is how sometimes the ropes are dry and sometimes they're slippery, almost oily. I think—' 

‘Silvanus!’ Her father’s voice, ‘Now!" 

Silvanus touched Flavia lightly on the arm. ‘I'll tell you later,’ he said, with a heart-stopping smile. ‘As soon as I 
get back." 


SCROLL X 





Lapas saw the sea urchins as the sun rose behind the town wall and slanted its golden shafts into the water. 

Dozens of them clung to the rocks below the jetty, just under the surface, as spiky as horse-chestnut seed cases 
and as brown as the nut inside. He ran below, found his net and went back up onto the deck. 

Then, stripping off his tunic, he plunged into the water. 

By the gods it was cold! This was not the mild Tyrrhenian Sea, warmed by months of summer sun or heated by 
sulphurous steam, but the Aegean after an unusually cold winter. 

But soon his body grew used to the cold, Urchins had been his father’s favourite dish and he faintly remembered 
their sweet chewy taste. He might not be able to enjoy them, but his friends could. Although the urchins had wicked 
spikes, they came away from the rocks easily; he only pricked himself once. 

After old Atticus helped him back onto the deck Lupus put on his tunic and sucked his wounded finger. He spat 
out the poison and shook his hand, but the finger still hurt like Hades. 

‘Do you know how to make the stinging stop?’ Atticus stroked his woolly grey hair and grinned. 

Lupus nodded and went to the rail. There he turned his back to his friends, lifted his tunic and urinated on his 
finger, making sure that the rising breeze was behind him. 

*Ewww! Lupus!’ cried Flavia. ‘What are you doing?" 

‘It's the only way,’ Atticus chuckled and lifted the dripping net full of urchins from a puddle on the deck. “Oh. 
Lupus, these are lovely! At least three dozen here. This will make us a tasty first course for our dinner tonight,’ he 
added, and disappeared towards the deck-house. 

Lupus turned and grinned at his friends. 

But his grin faded when he saw the expression on Bato’s face. Ostia’s junior magistrate had just jumped off the 
gangplank onto the deck and was gripping Captain Geminus’s arm. 

‘Captain!’ hissed Bato. ‘I just spoke to some fisherman who saw a ship called the Medea leaving early this 
morning. They said she was heading south. If we hurry, we might catch her before she reaches Rhodes.” 


‘Great Neptune's beard! Where is Silvanus?’ asked Flavia’s father angrily. “The harbourmaster tells me this breeze 
only lasts until noon, and sometimes not even that long. Punicus! Atticus! Zosimus!” 

“Yes, sir?’ Punicus and Zosimus looked up from polishing the rail and Atticus appeared in the deckhouse door. 
wearing a leather apron and heavy canvas gloves. He'd been preparing the sea urchins and held a mallet in one of 
his gloved hands. 

“Where is Silvanus?’ repeated Captain Geminus. 

They all looked at one another. Then Zosimus put down his cloth and stepped forward. 

‘Silvanus and me went into town together about an hour ago. rolling the empty water barre! between us. But we 
parted ways at the main square, I left him at the fountain and went to the baker's. 1 brought the loaves back here and 
when I went back to the fountain Silvanus and the barrel were gone. I reckoned he got some local boys to help him 
roll it back. I never knew he wasn't back until now.’ 


“Jupiter blast it! Atticus! Zosimus! You speak Greek. See if you can find him. We're sailing at noon and if he's 
not back by then, we'll have to sail without him.’ 

‘Can we help them look for Silvanus?’ cried Flavia, her heart thumping. “Something must have happened to 
him." 

Her father hesitated, then nodded. “Very well. Take Tigris with you and stay together. And promise me,” he 
added, ‘that you'll be back before noon.’ 


Early that afternoon, Lupus found his friends sitting beside the crate of cooing pigeons in the V of the Delphina’s 
prow. He hadn't tricked Punicus into blurting out a confession, but the helmsman had given him an old papyrus 
chart of the islands and Lupus had made an exciting discovery. His smile faded when he saw that Flavia's head was 
bowed and Nubia was patting her back. 

‘Flavia’s upset because we didn't wait for Silvanus,” said Jonathan, who was sitting beside the girls. 

‘Pater makes me so angry sometimes!” said Flavia, raising her tear-stained face from her hands. “Silvanus was 
about to give us some vital clues. And I know he would have been on our side. Remember Porcius's older sister 
Titia? The one with the cross-eyes?” 

“The one who is loving Aristo?’ asked Nubia. 

“Yes. Silvanus loves her and he would have done anything to help us find Porcius. But now pater has left him 
behind on that island—' 

*Myconos.' said Jonathan. 

Lupus grunted and unrolled his papyrus chart and spread it on the moving deck. He pointed to the island labelled 
MYCONOS. 

“—and he didn't give us enough time to look for him!” 

“But the wind might have died, Flavia,’ said Jonathan. “Your father made the only decision he could. If we hadn't 
left at noon we wouldn't have caught this breeze and we might have lost a whole day’s travel. We all want to catch 
the Medea,’ 

Nubia nodded. ‘Saving the children is most important,’ she said. 

Lupus rattled the papyrus and when he had their attention he moved his finger along the map towards its lower 
right hand corner. 

“Yes,” said Flavia, wiping her nose on her arm, ‘that’s the route the Medea will probably take.’ 

Lupus made his finger pass between various islands, but just before he reached Rhodes, his finger stopped and 
he jabbed at the papyrus chart. Between two peninsulas jutting out from the mainland labelled CARIA was a little 
island about the same size as Myconos. 

Nubia read the letters slowly: *SYMI,' she read, and then: ‘Symi! 

Lupus nodded, his eyes bright with excitement. 

‘Didn't you know that, Lupus?’ said Flavia. *Didn't you realise that Symi is right next to Rhodes?” 

Lupus shook his head and puiled out his wax tablet: 

WE COULD BE THERE TOMORROW he wrote. 

“But Lupus,” said Jonathan. ‘If we stop at Symi we may never catch the slave-ship Medea.’ 

“We must save the children first,’ said Nubia. 

Flavia nodded. “They're right, Lupus. We've got to save the children first. Then you can go to Symi.” 

Lupus stared at Flavia open-mouthed. A moment earlier she had been sobbing about Silvanus, a pretty-boy she 
barely knew. Now she was telling him he couldn't take a few hours to try to find out if his own mother was still 
alive. 

He stood up, uttered a cry of rage and threw down his wax tablet and stylus. Nubia cried out and as Lupus turned 


he realised the stylus had bounced on the deck and struck her forearm. But he didn’t stop. He had to get away. He 
had to be alone. 

A rapid glance around showed him Zosimus up in the rigging as usual, Atticus in the deckhouse doorway. 
Punicus and Captain Geminus at the tiller. Flaccus and his slave-boy were probably below with Bato, Where could 
he go to be alone on board a small ship? 

Suddenly he knew. 

Lupus ran across the rolling deck and up the stairs to the Delphina's stern platform. Ignoring the cries of his 
friends, he climbed over the rail at the back of the ship and dropped out of sight. 


Lupus crouched in the skiff, breathing hard, every muscle in his body clenched with rage. He had his back to the 
Delphina because he didn't want to see the others looking down on him from their superior position. He hated them. 

He hated Flavia, who had been sobbing her heart out a few moments earlier because she couldn't find the latest 
object of her desire. Flavia whose eyes were still red and swollen as she told him that he couldn't take one day to try 
to find his mother. 

He hated Jonathan, too, whose mother had retumed to him and who covered him with kisses and wept when he 
left. 

He even hated Nubia. He hated her because she was so gentle and perfect and never lost her temper. And 
because even though the stylus had made her bleed, she only looked at him with understanding in her eyes, not 
anger. 

He hated them all. He hated them because they could talk and taste food and lick their lips and drink water 
without choking. He hated them because they had tongues while he had only a stump. Like an animal. No. Worse 
than an animal. Even animals had tongues. 

He tried to remember the time when he had still had a tongue. When he had been happy. Before he had known 
pain or fear. He closed his eyes and saw himself running on a smooth golden beach, playing ball with the children of 
Symi. He saw himself swimming in that silent blue-green world of fish and coral and silver bubbles. He saw his 
father, strong and tanned, sitting in a skiff like this one and laughing with his white teeth. He remembered his 
mother’s soft voice, and the refrain of a lullaby she had used to sing: When you come home, when you come home to 
me, 

In his mind's eye he saw her from behind, her honey-coloured hair screening her face as she set food on a table 
in the shelter of a grapevine. Lupus tried to make her turn around in his imagination. But she wouldn't and he 
realised with a stab of grief that he could no longer remember what she looked like. He could not remember his own 
mother’s face. 

Lupus opened his tongueless mouth and tried to call her, but the only sound which emerged was a strangled 
howl. How would he find her again if he could not even recognise her? Now he would always be alone. Alone and 
unloved. 

He couldn't stop the great tearing sobs which began to shake his whole body. So he surrendered himself to grief 
and as he wept he felt the hot tears dissolve his anger. 

Presently, rocked by the dark blue waves of the Aegean, Lupus fell asleep. 


Nubia was examining the cut on her arm when a shadow fell across her. She looked up to see Flaccus standing over 
her. The sun was behind his head so she couldn’t see his expression clearly. But his deep voice seemed kind. 

“You're hurt. What happened?’ 

*Lupus throws down stylus and it strikes me. Flavia and Jonathan go down to find ointment.’ 

‘Here,’ he said, squatting down beside her and taking a handkerchief out of his belt pouch, ‘Let's stop the 


bleeding at least.’ 

He gently tied the cloth round her arm and glanced towards the back of the ship. 

‘I saw Lupus go down into the skiff. Bato tells me the reason he's as quiet as Telephus is because his tongue was 
cut out. Is that true?’ 

“Yes, it is true. Lupus is only six years old when he sees his father being murdered by a bad man. The bad man 
cuts out the tongue of Lupus so he cannot inform,’ 

‘By Hercules!’ Flaccus sat cross-legged on the sun-warmed deck beside her. ‘Poor lad. 1 know what it's like to 
have a disability,’ he said, ‘though mine’s nowhere near as bad.” 

“A what?’ 

“Nothing.” He took some ivory-coloured nuggets from his belt pouch and popped one in his mouth. He held the 
rest out to her. “Have some gum, It’s nice.’ 

“Thank you," said Nubia, and took four pieces. 

"And you?’ he asked, ‘How do you come to be in Rome? Or rather on a Roman ship?" 

‘Last year,’ said Nubia, ‘some bad men come to my tents at night. They kill my father and put the rest of my clan 
in chains. They take us to a town called Alexandria and there they sell us to the bad man who killed Lupus’s father. 
He is being a slave-dealer with one eye." 

‘The same man who cut out Lupus's tongue?’ Flaccus raised his eyebrows. 

"Yes," 

“He should die.’ 

“He is die.” 

“I thought you said he is a slave-dealer.* 

*I am still learning Latin,’ said Nubia. “Sometimes it is hard to find the right words for time. I am sorry.” 

“No, no,” he said, chewing his gum. “You speak very well for someone who's been learning the language for less 
than a year.’ 

‘Thank you. Flavia teaches me Latin by reading to me the Aeneid,’ 

‘Oh?’ 

Nubia nodded. ‘She buys me for a slave and then sets me free. Flavia is very kind.” 

‘Is she?’ he said, flicking dark hair from his eyes and cracking his gum. “To me she seems like a bossy little 
domina. 1 pity the man she marries.’ 

Nubia felt her face grow warm and she kept her eyes on the deck. 

‘And here she comes now.’ said Flaccus, rising to his feet. ‘So I'm off.’ He looked down at her and said quietly, 


“The Cyclops will hold no danger for you, Nubia, unless you erect an altar to him in your heart.’ 


Flavia narrowed her eyes at Flaccus's retreating back. 

“Was Floppy bothering you. Nubia?’ 

Nubia shook her head, ‘No. He gives me his handkerchief.’ She held out her arm. 

‘Ugh!’ Flavia shuddered. *It probably had patrician snot on it. 

Jonathan laughed and sat beside Nubia. “Take it off for a moment,’ he said, “so I can put some balm on the cut. 

Nubia obediently pulled back Flaccus’s handkerchief. 

‘It's not too bad," said Jonathan, examining her forearm. He lifted the lid from a tiny round ceramic pot, dipped 
his finger in the ointment and gently dabbed it on the cut. 

‘He also gives me gum.’ 

‘Oh! Let's see!” cried Flavia. 

Nubia held out her palm. On it were four little chunks of ivory-coloured resin. 


"You got a piece for Lupus,” said Jonathan, taking one. 

“Yes,” said Nubia, ‘So he does not feel forsaken. Shall we call him?" 

‘No,’ said Jonathan. “Let's give him time to calm down. He'll come back when he's ready.’ 

*Lupus will come to his senses eventually,’ said Flavia, also taking a nugget from Nubia's hand, “He'll realise he 
can go and look for his mother after we've saved the children.’ 

‘I think it’s mastic.’ said Jonathan, putting the gum in his mouth. ‘My father sometimes prescribes it for bad 
breath and also for stomach pains. I've never tried it.” 

‘Hey! said Flavia. "That must be where we get the word “masticate”, Because you chew it.’ 

The three of them chewed thoughtfully for a moment. 

‘Mmmm,’ said Flavia. “It tastes a bit like carrot, only sweeter.’ 

“A bit like aniseed,’ said Nubia. 

"And cumin,’ said Jonathan. 

Flavia took hers out of her mouth and examined it. “Look! It’s turned white.’ 

“Do you swallow it like food?’ asked Nubia. 

‘I don't think so,” said Jonathan and added, “You know, 1 have an idea about the mysterious disappearance of 
Silvanus.” 

‘What?’ said Flavia. 

Jonathan looked at her, chewing thoughtfully, then shook his head. “No, it's stupid. It's crazy." 

“What? said Flavia. ‘Tell us!” 

‘Remember we made a list matching the people on board this ship with the heroes on Jason’s voyage? And we 
said Silvanus was like Hylas?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

“Well, don't you think it's strange that Silvanus disappeared just like Hylas, while going for water?" 

Flavia stopped chewing her gum and stared at him. 

Jonathan shrugged, ‘I told you it was a stupid theory,’ he said. 

‘No, Jonathan. It's not stupid at all.’ 

‘It is prickly,’ whispered Nubia, 

“What? said Jonathan. 

“It causes my neck hairs to be prickly,’ said Nubia, making the sign against evil. 

‘Someone,’ said Flavia, ‘must have overheard us assigning roles to the passengers and crew.’ 

“Unless they read it,’ said Jonathan. “Aristo had you ink it on the back of your tablet.” 

“That's right.’ Flavia took out her wax tablet. ‘So whoever got rid of Silvanus can probably read and write. That 
eliminates Atticus straightaway; he can't read. But Zosimus and Punicus can,’ She narrowed her eyes. “And so can 
Floppy.’ 

"Also Zetes,’ said Nubia. *I hear him reading from a scroll to Floppy yesterday.” 

Jonathan pointed to the list written in ink on the wooden back of Flavia's tablet. “Uh-oh! We made Punicus into 
Tiphys the helmsman. In the Argonautica Tiphys dies on the journey back from Colchis.’ 

Flavia's eyes opened wide. “Do you think he'll be the next to go?" 

Nubia almost choked on her gum and they had to slap her on the back. 

When she recovered she looked at them with her large amber eyes. “And I am Hercules,” she whispered, “who is 
being left behind by Argo,” 

‘Don't worry,’ said Flavia, giving Nubia a reassuring hug. “We would never abandon a good friend like you.’ 


The sun was low in the west when Nubia heard a sound that made her heart skip a beat: Tigris's alarm bark. 

She stood with the plate of sea urchins poised above the polished table and slowly turned towards the stern 
platform, where Jonathan's big puppy stood barking. 

“Great Neptune’s beard!’ Captain Geminus had turned from the tiller in annoyance. ‘Someone stop that 
cacophony, Get that dog below!’ 

Nubia put the plate on the table and ran past the deckhouse and up the four steps to the stern platform. She 
arrived just before Flavia and Jonathan. 

Tigris turned his head and whined up at them and Nubia almost fainted. Before her lay an empty expanse of 
glittering water. There was no skiff following the De/phina, not even a rope trailing behind. 

Lupus had vanished. 


SCROLL XI 





‘By all the gods! What was that boy thinking?’ 

Flavia could tell that her father was more upset than angry by the way he ran his hand through his hair. 

*He wanted to find his mother,' said Jonathan, 

‘On the isle of Symi,” said Nubia. 

‘So he decided to row there?’ cried Flavia's father. 

Suddenly Flavia realised something, 

‘Pater!’ she cried. “The tow-rope,’ 

He tumed and looked at her. 

‘It’s gone!" she cried. “If Lupus had untied his end it would be trailing behind in the water. But it’s not here. That 
means Lupus didn’t do it. Someone on board the Delphina did it!’ 


Lupus took a long drink from the water skin he had found in the Cygne? and looked around. 

He had woken slightly before sunset to find himself adrift, surrounded by nothing but water and sky. His eyes 
were still swollen from weeping but he could see that the horizon was perfectly straight. There was no dark hump of 
an island and no white nick of a sail. He might have been alone in the world. 

He knew he should be terrified but he felt strangely calm. 

The Delphina had been sailing southeast, and on the previous nights the sun had set on over the right-hand 
steering oar. Lupus pushed out one of the oars in the skiff and turned it in the water until the skiff swung round to 
bring the lightest part of the sky onto her right side. 

At least he could make sure he was travelling in the same direction as the Delphina, so that if she turned... And 
with this thought the fear began to seep in. Jove’s wind had been favourable for the past four days. Since they had 
left Corinth it had been right behind them, And Lupus knew that no ship without oars could sail directly into the 
wind. 

He needed help. He needed the gods. Lupus fingered the good luck charm around his neck and heard the little 
bronze bells tinkle. 

"You don't need that,’ said a quiet voice, 

Lupus looked around, heart thumping. There was no one in the boat. No one in the water. No one but him for 
miles and miles. 

The voice did not come again but the words still hung in his mind, not fading but growing stronger, heavier, 
more compelling. 

You don t need that. 

As Lupus stood up he realised his knees were trembling. He pulled the linen cord over his head and after only a 
moment's hesitation he threw the amulet into the sea, It broke the pearly skin of the water with barely a sound and 
then it was gone. But just as Lupus was about to sit down again he saw something. A moment earlier the horizon had 
been blank. But now he thought he could make out a smudge away to the northeast. 


He wasn’t sure whether it was land or just a cloud, but he sat down in the skiff and took up the oars and began to 
row, 


Twilight. The current was with him and the opalescent water was so smooth that it might have been oiled. The sky 
had deepened from mauve to lavender to violet, now pricked with stars. Glancing over his shoulder, Lupus caught 
sight of land silhouetted sharp and flat against a silvery glow on the dark horizon. And presently the glow became a 
lopsided moon which swam up among the stars like an enormous pearl bow! graciously tipping her light onto the 
sea, making a shining path straight towards the land. 

Much later, he heard the sound of breakers and saw the white line of surf, and although the moon was now at her 
remotest place high above, she still smiled kindly. Lupus leapt out into the cold shock of black, chest-high water and 
felt the shifting slippery pebbles under his feet as he pulled the boat towards the beach. At last he fell exhausted onto 
the sand and slept. 


The cheeping of tiny chaffinches woke Lupus just after dawn the next morning. Six of them were pecking in the 
coarse damp sand not two feet away. He watched them for a while but when he raised his head they flew off. 

His mouth was dry and his hands were blistered, but apart from that he was unscathed. The previous night's 
magic seemed still to be with him, for he heard the chuckling of fresh water and soon he found a stream running 
down to the sea. Its water was pure and sweet. He brushed the sand from his cheek and he cupped his hands and he 
carefully drank. 

Presently, Lupus wiped his mouth on the back of his arm and looked around. The crescent beach led up to a 
strand of grey-green tamarisk trees, with a few palm trees here and there. Beyond the trees rose a mountain, still 
violet-shadowed in the early moming. 

All he had on him was his sea-green tunic and the leather belt which also served as a sling. He did not have 
sandals, for everyone went barefoot on board the ship, He did not even have his wax tablet and stylus because he 
had thrown them down in anger, Then he remembered what else he possessed. He went back to the skiff and untied 
the heavy rope that had attached the Cygnef to the Delphina. He coiled it and carefully put it out of sight under one 
of the benches. Then he found the empty water skin. He brought it to the stream and filled it as full as he could. 

Lupus began to walk up towards the trees, his eyes scanning the mountainside for any sign of life. He did not 
know if he was on the mainland or on some island, but he felt there was something special about this place. The air 
was brilliantly pure, but there was a comforting weight to it, as if someone infinitely benevolent was watching over 
him. Was it his mother? He didn’t think so, He remembered the voice in the boat — a man’s voice — and the sense of 
peace that had filled him. This felt like that, only magnified one hundred times. His vision blurred, then cleared as 
he blinked away the tears filling his eyes. 

Suddenly he stopped and sniffed. Wood smoke. And then another glorious smell, perhaps the most wonderful 
smell in the world, His stomach growled enthusiastically and although he was shipwrecked and destitute, Lupus felt 
like laughing. 

The scent which filled his head was the smell of baking bread. 


Lupus followed the scent of warm bread through the feathery tamarisk trees, Presently he stood before a small house 
built in the Roman style. 

Outside the double doors were two plaster-covered pillars. Just as in Ostia or Rome, they were painted deep red 
to about the height of his shoulder. He stepped forward to knock at the front door, then hesitated and cautiously 
moved round the side of the house. 

Standing on the other side of a circular courtyard with his back to Lupus was a dark-haired boy in a grey tunic. 


The boy was leaning to open the circular door of an outdoor oven. Plaster-covered and shaped like a beehive, the 
oven was raised on a platform so that it was almost as tall as the boy. Now the boy was inserting a large wooden 
paddle to scoop up half a dozen loaves of flat bread. 

The courtyard was composed of black and white pebbles in a geometric design. As Lupus began to cross it, his 
bare foot crunched a leaf and the boy froze. 

“Who's there?’ The boy spoke in Greek, without turning around. And then in Latin; ‘Domina?’ 

Lupus grunted no, and as the boy spun round the bread flew off the paddle and onto the pebbled floor. 

‘Oh Pollux!” the boy cursed, as half a dozen speckled hens appeared from among the trees and charged for the 
bread, clucking triumphantly. 

Lupus lunged for the loaves and managed to reach all six before any of the hens. The soft discs were still hot, so 
he quickly dropped them on the plaster-covered ledge beside the oven door. 

The boy turned his whole body towards Lupus, who smiled and gestured at the bread. But the boy did not look at 
Lupus or the bread or the hens. He stood with his head tipped to one side. 

Then Lupus saw the milky film over his eyes and realised the boy was blind. 


“Where are you?’ asked the blind boy. ‘Please don’t taunt me.” 

Lupus gently took the boy’s hand and placed it on the disks of hot bread. 

“Oh,” said the boy. “Thank you. You startled me. Are you . . .?" Here he moved his hand up Lupus's arm and 
touched his face and hair with quick, light fingers. “You're not from the island, are you?” he said in Greek. * What's 
your name? Mine is Pinchas.’ 

Lupus gently guided the boy’s fingers to his mouth and then inside. 

‘Oh,’ said the boy. his hand recoiling. ‘I’m sorry. | can't see. And you can't speak. But... can you understand 
me?’ 

Lupus nodded, not minding that the boy was still lightly touching his head. 

“Are you from this island?’ 

Lupus tipped his head back in the Greek ‘no’ and then remembered that Romans shook their heads for ‘no’. So 
he shook his head. 

‘But you're Greek, aren't you?’ The boy smiled. *1 can tell just by the way you moved your head. Are there other 
people here with you?’ 

Lupus shook his head. 

“Were you shipwrecked?’ 

Lupus nodded and the boy gasped. Then: "Are you hungry?” 

Lupus grunted ‘yes’, and his nod was so violent that they both began to laugh. The boy groped for a loaf and tore 
it and handed a piece to Lupus. 

And then — to Lupus’s astonishment — he pronounced a blessing in Hebrew. 


SCROLL XII 





E inchas!’ screeched a woman’s voice. ‘Pinchas, where are you? Where’s that bread? If you`re—’ 

The woman in the archway stared at Lupus and he stared back. She had frizzy red hair and pale skin and she 
wore a long unbelted tunic of cream linen. 

“Who's this, Pinchas?’ she said in Latin, not taking her eyes from Lupus. 

“It's a boy, domina! And he's been shipwrecked. I hope you don't mind but I gave him some bread." 

‘I do mind,” said the woman, Her tunic flapped about her as she strode across the pebbled courtyard to give 
Pinchas a cuff on the ear. “Shipwrecked indeed!’ She turned to Lupus. 

Up close he could see that she was elderly, at least forty years old. She might have been pretty once, even 
beautiful, but her face wore a sour expression that looked as if it had been there for decades. 

"Ask him where he's from,’ she said to Pinchas in Latin. 

‘He can't speak, domina,’ the boy replied in the same language. ‘He has no tongue.’ 

‘Wool fluff!” she snorted, but her eyes widened as Lupus shook his head, then opened his mouth and pointed in. 

‘Great Juno's girdle!" she exclaimed. “You understand Latin!" 

Lupus nodded. 

‘But you can't speak?" She peered into his mouth. *Ah. I've seen that before. Criminal are you? Thief?’ 

Lupus shook his head angrily. 

‘Then what were you doing nosing around here?” 

“He was shipwrecked, domina,’ said Pinchas. 

“Is that true?” 

Lupus nodded, 

She gave him a keen look. ‘Are you from Rome?’ 

Lupus waggled his head — as if to say yes and no — then stepped over to the oven. He dipped his finger in some 
soot and wrote on the white plaster dome; OSTIA 

‘Great Juno’s — You can read and write, too!’ said the woman, raising her eyebrows. ‘I don't suppose you haye 
any news from Italia? Is Titus still emperor?’ 

Lupus grunted ‘yes’. 

Pinchas stepped forward. “What's your name?’ the blind boy asked him. 

Lupus touched the soot again and wrote on the white plaster. 

‘Lupus?’ said the woman with a snort. “Not a very civilised name. Well, I’m Julia. Julia Aquila. You're the first 
visitor I’ve had in nearly half a year. I suppose I should invite you to breakfast. Pinchas! Take this bread and lead 
our guest into the triclinium. I'll go and see if | can find some fig cakes and the Calymnian honey." 


An hour later, Lupus’s hand was aching and he had hardly eaten any of the food laid out on the table before him. 
Julia had found pen and ink and sheets of papyrus and she had forced him to answer all her questions in writing, 
‘That’s enough," said Julia at last, 


Lupus reached for a piece of bread and honey almost as eagerly as she reached for the papyrus sheets. While she 
read and re-read what he had written, Lupus was able to wash down the bread and honey with warm goat's milk, 

‘So.' said Julia, at last. ‘Berenice wore green emeralds with a green silk gown?" 

Lupus nodded, chomping the bread with his molars, then throwing his head back to swallow. 

“Wasn't it a bit... everdone?’ 

Lupus shook his head and gave a thumbs-up. 

‘So she's as beautiful as everyone says? 

Lupus nodded enthusiastically. 

Julia heaved a deep sigh and put the sheets to one side. “And now you’re on your way to Rhodes to rescue some 
children who've been kidnapped?” 

Lupus nodded. 

‘And you believe the people on board your ship will stop and come looking for you once they realise you're 
missing? Even though they have dozens of other children to save?’ 

Lupus hung his head. and nodded again. 

“Well, I think they're fools to bother with you,’ she said with a snort. “But if you're convinced they'll return then 
I suggest you go up the mountain and make some sort of signal for them. This is a miserable, barren little rock but it 
has many bays and inlets. Even if they make their way here they may never find you. Take these sulphur sticks and 
make a fire of brush wood up on the bare part of the mountainside. Be sure to make a clearing first. This is only a 
hovel but I don't want it burnt to the ground. Pinchas will show you the path.” 


It was very strange being led by a blind person, but Lupus allowed Pinchas to take his hand and guide him back 
across the pebbled courtyard, past the oven, through the feathery tamarisks to an inscribed boundary stone. 

"Do you see the stone?’ Pinchas asked Lupus. 

Lupus grunted ‘yes’. 

‘Do you see the path?’ 

Lupus grunted ‘yes’ again. 

“It goes all the way up to the top of the mountain. But you shouldn’t have to go all that way. Just go halfway. as 
far as the caves.” 

Lupus squeezed Pinchas’s hand to say thank you but the blind boy did not let go. “Lupus,” he whispered. ‘I heard 
my mistress talking about your mission. When 1 was seven, I was kidnapped from my home, near Antioch. They 
took me to a house in Rhodes. I served a man named Magnus. Have you heard of him?’ 

Lupus frowned. 

‘They also call him the Colossus of Rhodes.’ 

Lupus squeezed Pinchas’s hand and grunted an excited ‘yes’, 

‘In his house was a big dark smelly room. They took me there and put me with other children. And they forced 
us to make carpets. All day, every day. They told us that children are the best weavers. They kept the room dark, so 
the colours wouldn't fade. After a few years most of the children cough and some. . .’ Pinchas stopped talking for a 
moment. 

Lupus squeezed his trembling hand again: 

‘I'd only been there for three years when | began to lose my sight. At first I could still see the patterns, then only 
fuzzy blurs and colours. You try not to let them know, because if they find out—’ he was weeping now and the tears 
flowed down his face —if they find out you are blind, then they put you out and you have nowhere else to go. I was 
lucky because I spoke Latin, Greek and Aramaic. A man brought me here to help serve my mistress. But Lupus . . .” 
Now he was gripping Lupus’s hand so hard that it hurt. ‘Even the ones who go blind are the lucky ones. Not all the 


children they steal work in the carpet factory, Some of them . . . they take some of them away on a ship at the full 
moon, and nobody ever hears of them again,’ 


‘Look!’ cried Flavia, pointing. “There on the mountainside. That's where the smoke is coming from.” 

‘Do you think it’s a signal?’ asked Jonathan. 

“It must be. There's no other sign of life,’ she said, 

The Delphina was gliding into the crescent bay of a small island. Flavia's father had taken Punicus's advice and 
let the current carry the ship throughout the night. 

*I see house behind trees,’ said Nubia. 

‘I think I know where the smoke is coming from,” said Jonathan. ‘There's a fire by those caves further up the 
mountainside.” 

‘I see him!’ cried Nubia. ‘I am seeing the Lupus!” 

“By the gods you have good eyesight.” said a deep voice, and Flavia turned to see Flaccus close behind them. For 
once he wasn't chewing gum but Flavia could still smell the faint scent of mastic on his breath. She turned back to 
look at the thread of smoke ascending from the mountain. 

“Where's Lupus, Nubia?’ she said. *I can't see him. 

‘There!’ cried Jonathan. ‘I see him. He's by that cave. Waving his arms.” 

‘Oh! Yes! I see him!” squealed Flavia. She and Nubia put their hands on each other's shoulders and hopped up 
and down with joy. 

‘Where?’ said Flaccus again, squinting at the island before them. 

‘See that little figure waving his arms?" laughed Flavia. 

‘No.’ 

‘Do you see that cave in the mountain?” said Jonathan. ‘Straight ahead?” 

‘Tcan't.., not really. No.” 

“Well then, do you see the smoke rising up into the sky?” 

Flaccus squinted. 

“You can't even see the smoke?’ gasped Flavia. 

"Which island is this?’ asked Bato, joining them at the prow. 

‘I'm not sure,’ said Flavia. “Shall I ask pater?’ 

He nodded. 

*PATER!!” bellowed Flavia in the direction of the helm. “What's the name of this island?” 

“We're just trying to find it,’ he said, looking up from the chart spread out on the top of the deckhouse. 

From the masthead above them Zosimus called down. ‘I believe it’s Patmos, sir. Nothing there but sponge- 
divers.” 

Flavia saw Flaccus and Bato exchange a look. 

‘What?’ she asked Bato, ‘Have you heard of it?’ 

Bato nodded, ‘Patmos is notorious. An island of political exile.’ 

“What?” said Nubia. 

Flaccus explained: ‘It’s one of the places they send highborn Roman men and women who have committed 
terrible crimes.’ 


| SCROLL XIII 





“Do you think your friends will come ashore? asked Julia Aquila, standing on the beach in the shadow of the 
tamarisks and watching the Delphina sail into the cove. ‘My bath-house is small but Pinchas can heat the water in 
less than an hour.” She turned to look down at Lupus and he noticed she had powdered her face and stained her lips. 
She had also tied a belt around her thick waist. “We could have a dinner party.” 

Still breathing hard from his scramble down the mountainside, Lupus shrugged. He knew his friends would be in 
a hurry. 

*You're probably right,” said Julia bitterly, ‘They won't want to come. They never do. They're afraid my bad 
luck will wear off on them. I was exiled, you see. Exiled by Nero so he could seize my estate. Oh, how I detest this 
wretched island!” Julia turned and wove back through the trees towards the house. *Pinchas!' she cried, pushing 
through the double doors. "There you are, Pinchas! Say goodbye to Lupus. He's abandoning us.’ 

Lupus went into the small tablinum and took a wax tablet from the table. 

THANK YOU FOR HELPING ME he wrote, and held it out to her. 

“Yes,” she said gruffly. ‘I’m too kind. That's my problem.’ 

Lupus pointed at Pinchas and then at himself. 

“What about Pinchas?’ She scowled. 

CAN HE HELP ME PUSH OUT BOAT? 

“Yes, I suppose so. He wants you to help him, Pinchas. Make sure you come straight back.” 


‘I'm sorry, Lupus,” said Pinchas a short time later. *I think I understand why you're tugging my hand, but I can't 
come with you. I’ve seen what they do to runaway slaves." 

Pinchas was standing waist high in the sea. holding the edge of the bobbing skiff. “Besides,” he said. ‘My 
mistress needs me. She's not always as bad-tempered as she was today.’ 

Lupus leaned forward and gripped one of Pinchas’s wet hands and grunted. 

‘Shalom, Lupus.’ Pinchas gave the boat a push, *I hope you come this way again some day. Or maybe I will meet 
you in Rome if my mistress is ever recalled." 

Lupus dipped his oars. Already he could hear Tigris’s barks coming from the ship anchored behind him in the 
bay. 

‘Lupus. don’t forget!” called Pinchas: ‘The children always disappear from Rhodes on the night of the full moon. 
If you want to save them you only have five days left.’ 


A cheer greeted Lupus as soon as he stepped back onto the deck. He was hugged and ruffled and given buttermilk to 
drink and installed in Captain Geminus's leather captain’s chair in the shade of the deckhouse awning. But once the 
sail had filled and the De/phina was on a southeast course again, his friends grew quiet and presently he realised 
why. By going back for him, they had lost a day in their pursuit of the Medea. 

*Don't worry. Lupus,” said Flavia, with forced brightness. “We're almost sure to find the Medea in Rhodes.” 


Lupus took out his wax tablet and wrote what he had learned from Pinchas: that Rhodes was indeed the base of a 
criminal called Magnus who forced some children to weave carpets and sent others away on the night of the full 
moon. 

“The full moon is in five days,” said Flavia. ‘Pater?’ she called. ‘Can we be in Rhodes in five days?’ 

‘If this fair wind continues, we should be there the day after tomorrow,’ he said from the tiller. 

Later, when Flavia, Nubia, Jonathan and Zetes went down into the skiff with Atticus to fish for dinner, Lupus 
went to the prow. He had found a new retreat, a new place to think about his mother and his vow. If he climbed up 
the slanting foremast, he could sit on the small yard-arm with a foot dangling on either side. Now he rested there, 
hugging the mast and staring towards the place where Symi might appear on the dark blue horizon. 

Footsteps creaked on the deck behind him and he turned his head to look. 

It was only Zosimus. Zosimus and his pigeons. 

Lupus unhooked his legs and slid down the polished foremast, then jumped lightly onto the deck. Zosimus 
grinned up at him. He was kneeling before his wicker cage. The door was open and he was reaching into it. 

‘Take Patroclus for a moment?” he asked. 

Lupus nodded and extended his hands. As he took the pigeon he remembered the vow and sacrifice he had made 
on the beach at Ostia. It had not been difficult to twist off the head of the pigeon. 

Zosimus rose from the cage and gave Lupus a sharp look. 

“You all right?” he asked. 

Lupus nodded and held out the bird. 

“Just hold him for another moment,’ said Zosimus and began to roll the scrap of papyrus around the copper wire. 

Lupus grunted and raised his eyebrows at the message. 

Zosimus chuckled. ‘Just a note to tell my old mother how we rescued you from the island. And also that we'll be 
in Cos tonight. Her family comes from there, though she grew up in Rhodes.’ He paused for a moment, breathing 
heavily as he fixed the papyrus-wrapped wire around the pigeon’s pink leg. Then, without looking up, he said. *1 
hear your mother lives in Symi,’ 

Lupus stiffened but Zosimus kept his head down, still adjusting the message. "You can't keep many secrets on 
board ship,’ he said. *1 heard the Captain talking.’ He glanced up at Lupus. “Why don't you visit her? If my old 
mother were nearby, I'd want to pay her a call.’ 

Lupus shrugged, but his heart was beating hard, It was a good question. Why didn't he try to find her, now? 
They had five days until the full moon and they were only two days from Rhodes.” 

‘I’m sure Captain Geminus wouldn't mind,’ continued Zosimus. ‘He plans to spend the night in Cos and sail 
onto Rhodes the next morning. But with this breeze we could easily reach Symi tonight. And from Symi it's only a 
few hours to Rhodes. There!’ Zosimus stepped back. "Of course, you and I can't tell the Captain what to do, but you 
could suggest it to his daughter. She might be able to convince him.’ 

Lupus gazed at Zosimus. If he could just find out whether his mother was still alive, he could help his friends 
rescue the kidnapped children with an easy mind. Then he could sail back to Symi and sell the Delphina and with 
the money he and his mother could live happily for many years. 

In his hands the pigeon stirred and he realised he was holding it too tightly, 

“Go on," said Zosimus gently, “Let the pigeon go. Let him fly home to mother.” 


“But Lupus,” whispered Flavia a short time later. “We can't stop at Symi now. We have to find the captured children. 
We've already lost our best chance to catch the Medea." 

1 ONLY WANT TO SPEND ONE NIGHT Lupus wrote on his tablet. TO SEE IF SHE'S STILL THERE 

He and his friends and Captain Geminus were in the deckhouse studying the map laid out on the table there. 


‘I did consider spending the night at Symi, Lupus,’ said Captain Geminus, “but according to Punicus, that could 
pose a few problems. It's close to the mainland, and mischievous breezes play havoc with navigation." 

He lowered his voice even more. ‘I know you're desperate to see your mother, but can't you wait until after 
we've been to Rhodes? Once we've rescued the children, we can drop you off on Symi and you can spend as much 
time as you like with your mother. The rest of your life, if you want!’ 

Lupus looked around at his friends. Jonathan had his head down, examining Tigris’s fur for ticks, but Flavia and 
Nubia looked back at him with solemn eyes. Lupus lowered his gaze and pretended to stare at the chart. He didn't 
want to see the mixture of reproach and sympathy in the girls’ faces. His heart was pounding hard and he 
remembered the vow he had made on Ostia's beach. 

Finally he took a deep breath and tapped the island of Symi on the chart. 

‘Very well,’ said Flavia's father. “You're the ship's owner. Symi it is. I'll give the order to alter our course 
immediately. We can pick up a cargo of sponges while we're there. Don't look so glum!” he added. giving Lupus a 
pat on the shoulder. “You might see your mother tonight.’ 


Symi was gold and green in the setting sun, and now that the island lay before him, Lupus remembered it well. His 
eyes hungrily took in the familiar caves and grottoes dotting the seaside cliffs. A flock of sheep followed their own 
lengthening shadows up the scrubby mountainside and he could hear the faint. haunting sound of their bells 
clanking. But what brought the memories rushing back most strongly was a whiff of the scent of Symi: a mixture of 
thyme, dillweed and rosemary. He closed his eyes and inhaled and the thought occurred to him that even if he were 
blind like Pinchas he would know his home by this smell. 

He kept his eyes closed and tried to see his mother’s face. 

Nothing, Just the honey-coloured hair. 

Lupus opened his eyes again and blinked away the tears. Maybe when he saw her he would remember her, as he 
now remembered Symi. 

Presently they rounded the headland. The sun and wind were abruptly blotted out by the island, and the ship 
began to lose momentum. But there was just enough breeze to bring them slowly around another point and Lupus 
finally saw the crescent beach and the tiny house — like a cube of white cheese — that had been his home. 

*Is that your house?’ Nubia's voice was soft beside him. 

Lupus nodded without taking his eyes from it. His mother would be there, He was sure of it. And he knew he 
would recognise her as soon as she opened the door. Then he would have a family again. 


A faint breeze caressed the mainsail, making the painted dolphin shiver in the grey light of dusk, Captain Geminus 
gave an order and the artemon at the front unfurled, but their progress was still barely perceptible. Lupus's cove was 
too shallow for the Delphina, so they had to carry on around one more promontory to reach the main harbour, a 
sheltered tongue of water with hills rising up steeply around it. Now the wind had died completely, so Captain 
Geminus ordered the skiff round to the front. Presently the Cygnet 5 oars rose and fell as she towed the Delphina 
towards a vacant berth, 

By now it was almost dark, but Lupus could make out the shapes of men gathering on the dock, silhouetted by 
the torches of a tavern behind them. His heart had been thumping for nearly an hour, and now it beat so hard he 
almost felt sick. 

The Delphina finally nudged up against the quayside on their right, and Lupus turned his gaze north, towards the 
dark shipyard and little promontory which they had just rounded. 

Greek voices calling up: laughter, questions, welcome, the arrival of the harbourmaster, roused from his bed but 
cheerful, and finally the thud of the heavy wooden gangplank. Tigris was the first one down it, his tail wagging and 


his nose low. questing for new smells. Lupus followed him with trembling knees and blurred vision. At the bottom 
he nearly put a foot wrong and fell between the ship and the land, but calloused hands caught him and laughing men 
set him firmly on solid ground. 

He was home. 


Tigris led the torchlit procession almost as if he knew where Lupus was going. He led them around the dark 
promontory, along the curve of a shallow bay, and past the silent shipyard. As they went along the dirt path. more 
and more people joined them, some coming down the steep whitewashed steps on their left, some coming from 
behind. They carried torches, and in the flickering light Nubia saw that many of the islanders had thick. coarse 
honey-gold hair. She remembered that Lupus's mother was called Melissa, which meant honey in Greek. 

She also saw the glinting eyes of feral cats lurking in the shadows. One or two mewed, then caught Tigris's scent 
and disappeared into the night. Nubia could hear the mutterings of the people around her, but she could only catch 
one or two words of their island Greek: the names ‘Lukos’, ‘Melissa’ and ‘poor boy”. 

Lupus must have heard their whispers, too, but he ignored them and as Nubia watched him hurrying forward 
with his torch, her heart melted for him. His slender neck made him look so vulnerable from behind. 

At last the path carried them round the base of a jutting cliff and brought them to the lone house at the foot of the 
hillside. It faced a small beach and the black sea beyond. 

Lupus hesitated and stopped but some of the villagers were calling. “Aphrodite, he’s home! Your great-grandson 
is home!’ And Nubia saw the crowd push him forward. 

A light moving in a square window of the ghostly white house, then another, and then — just as Lupus was about 
to knock — a door opened, revealing a tiny, ancient woman with wrinkled skin and a wart on her forehead. She wore 
a black shift and her dishevelled hair was a white cloud around her head. 

“What is it?” she cried, her eyes gleaming in the flickering light of a dozen torches. Then she saw Lupus standing 
there, holding his torch up and looking into the house. *Lukos?" she cried. *Lukos?" 

Nubia took Lupus's flaming torch a moment before the old woman threw her arms around him. She was wailing 
and babbling, and at first Nubia could not understand her words. They came too fast and they were mixed with too 
many tears. 

But presently one phrase chimed in Nubia's understanding. One phrase in Greek that the old woman kept 
repeating. “Too late.’ She was saying to Lupus. “You're too late.’ 
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Lopai great-grandmother released him from her embrace but now all the other islanders were pressing forward to 
touch him. ‘Son of the murdered man. Melissa's little boy. Lukos.* They were talking at him and around him. kissing 
him, peering into his mouth, hugging him, pinching his cheeks. 

He snarled as he felt a sudden panic. 

“Great Neptune's beard!" bellowed Flavia's father in his deck voice. Although he spoke in Latin, the Greeks 
shrank back at the sight of the tall fair-haired Roman moving forward and brandishing his torch. 

At the same moment Lupus saw an old man pushing his way through the crowd from another direction. He was 
shouting ‘Enough! Enough!” in Greek. 

The old man glared round at the villagers, his leathery face creased with disapproval, “Can you not see the boy is 
exhausted? Let him catch a breath. Go back to your beds. What kind of hospitality is this, that we do not even allow 
a son of Symi to rest after his voyage? Go! GO! Off with you! You will see him tomorrow,” 

The islanders reluctantly began to disperse, still chattering and darting curious looks back at Lupus even as they 
disappeared into the night. 

When they had all gone, the leathery man pulled a wooden chair up to the battered wooden table under the 
arbour. He gestured for Captain Geminus and the children to sit. 

“Aphrodite!” he said to the old woman. ‘Bring us wine. And food.” 

Lupus’s great-grandmother hobbled off and returned a moment later with a tray of cups and jugs. As the man 
began to mix wine with the water, she disappeared back into the house. When he had passed each of them a cup, he 
raised his own, then tipped it. A thin stream of liquid spattered onto the ground. 

‘A libation to Poseidon,” he said, “and to Apollo, in thanks for bringing Melissa's son back to us.” Lupus 
followed his example and the others poured out libations, too. 

Aphrodite returned a moment later with flat bread and olives and a bow! full of tiny pink shrimp. When they had 
all eaten and their cups had been refilled, the leather-faced man leaned back and nodded at Lupus. 

‘My name is Andreas,’ he said, still speaking Greek. *1 am one of the elders of this village, Before you sleep, 
Lukos, you must know the events of the last week." 

Aphrodite started to say something in her quavering voice but Andreas silenced her with a patting motion of his 
hand, 

‘Two weeks ago,’ he said. “The first ship of the season came from Rome, to trade with us for sponges. There was 
a man on board from Ostia, and he told us your story. Lukos. He told us that you were alive and that you had finally 
taken revenge on the one who murdered your father." Andreas turned his head and spat on the ground before 
continuing. “When your mother Melissa heard this, she was beside herself with joy. But then she grew very quiet. 
When we asked what the matter was, she told us that three years ago she had made a vow to Apollo,” 

Andreas reached for the jug and poured himself another cup of wine, then drank it down neat. 

In that brief moment of silence, Lupus heard the torches crackling. He heard Flavia asking her father in a 


whisper what the old man was saying. He heard his great-grandmother weeping quietly. He could even hear the faint 
sound of little waves sighing onto the beach. 
“Your mother thought you were in Italia,’ said Andreas quietly. ‘If she had known you were on your way here . . 


Lupus lifted his shoulders and stuck out his chin to ask: What? 

“Your mother Melissa left Symi three days ago.’ 

Lupus felt as if he had been kicked in the stomach. 

‘Melissa left Symi?’ repeated Flavia in Greek, and then said in Latin, “Where did she go?’ 

“Where did she go?” asked Captain Geminus in Greek. 

‘She left on a ship bound for Rhodes,’ said Andreas, ‘but nobody knows where she might have gone from there. 
All we know is that it must have been a very solemn vow she took. She left all her belongings behind, and she told 


us she would never see us again.’ 


Early the next morning. Lupus slammed his wax tablet down on the table before Captain Geminus. WHY AREN'T 
WE GOING TO RHODES? 

Flavia's father slowly looked up from his chart. “Lupus,” he said in a low voice, “it was your decision to come to 
Symi. We can't go anywhere for the moment. There's not a breath of wind. Even if they tow us out of the harbour, 
the current would only carry us onto the rocks. 1 warned you about this.” 

Lupus picked up his wax tablet and briefly thought about hurling it down. Then he remembered how his stylus 
had wounded Nubia, and he managed to resist the impulse, He let his arm drop. 

‘Lupus.’ Captain Geminus stood and opened a small bronze box on the table. “Here. Take these coins. Go and 
make an offering at the sanctuary up there on the hill. Take Flavia and the others if you like. Ask the gods to send us 
Skiron or Zephyrus, or some other favourable breeze. Then spend an hour or two with your great-grandmother. Pay 
your respects at your father’s grave. Come back at noon, If Andreas and the other elders are correct, and if the gods 
answer your prayer, the breeze might have risen by then.’ 

Lupus felt the captain’s hand on his shoulder. “Go on Lupus. Once we leave, who knows when we'll come this 


way again?” 


In the end, Lupus went alone. He found his family tomb on the slope above the little house, and the tears came again 
as he read the inscription below his father's urn. He had not thought to bring an offering so he went back out into the 
bright sunshine and gathered a handful of wild flowers: red poppies. white daisies, purple trumpets, and wild roses. 

Then he visited his great-grandmother. But she was old and tearful and illiterate. She could not read what he 
wrote, and she kept clutching at him with her claw-like hands, 

Finally he squirmed free of her embrace and went to stand on the beach, at the spot where he and his father had 
pulled up the boat that fateful morning. He looked out over the water and in his mind he said ‘Farewell.’ 

Half an hour later he walked up the gangplank of his ship, and as he stepped carefully down with his right foot 
he felt a cool breeze touch his cheek. 

The Delphina was ready to sail. 


But it was not the wind they wanted. As soon as they left the protection of Symi's harbour, a short, choppy sea began 
to batter the Delphina. The dolphin on the sail shuddered and writhed and the ship moved forward with an uneasy 
twisting motion. 

Lupus climbed the rope ladder up to the masthead, but the Delphina was yawing so wildly that at times there 
was nothing between him and the cobalt-blue sea far below. 


The wind buffeted them past more landmarks remembered from his childhood. The tawny strip of mainland 
which his father had called Lizard's Tail passed on his left and straight ahead he saw Poseidon's Road. This latter 
was a strange. perfectly straight line of dark water and breaking surf in the middle of the sea. It caused no harm to 
ships but nevertheless the sailors all made the sign against evil when they left it behind. 

As he gazed down to the deck below, he could see Flavia and Jonathan at the port rail. Nubia stood in the V of 
the prow, helping Zosimus send a message. She laughed as the ship reared like a horse and she almost lost hold of 
the pigeon. But a moment later he heard the flutter of wings and Zosimus's usual cry of “Go with Hermes!’ 

As he watched the pigeon fly up and up into the sky, then wheel to the southeast, Lupus wished he could fly to 
his mother, 

But even if he had wings like a bird he would not haye known where to find her. 


Flavia and Jonathan had moved back to the stern platform, and Lupus saw Nubia beckon him down before she 
joined them. Now their three heads were bent over something. 

Lupus let himself carefully down the rope ladder, then staggered over the bucking deck to the stern. 

‘Is it in code?’ Jonathan was asking, as Flavia unrolled a tiny scrap of papyrus. 

‘I don't think so.’ She reached out to clutch the rail as the ship lurched. “The writing's just very small and it's in 
Greek. It talks about Symi and Rhodes. I think that word means “moon”, Oh, there you are, Lupus! Can you read 
this?’ 

Lupus took the papyrus. The wave of nausea that rose up in his throat was not caused by the ship’s twisting 
motion, but by the message he held in his hand. 

“What?” hissed Flavia. ‘What does it say?’ 

Lupus took out his wax tablet and began to write. He noticed his hand was shaking as he translated the message 
taken from the pigeon's leg: 

LEFT SYMI MIDDAY, I WILL TRY TO DELAY THEM BUT IT WILL BE DIFFICULT WITHOUT 
AROUSING MORE SUSPICION. BEWARE. WE COULD BE IN RHODES BEFORE THE FULL MOON. I 
WILL KEEP YOU INFORMED. Z. 
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Lotes is the traitor!’ said Bato as he read the message on the scrap of papyrus. He winced as he sat forward on 
one of the bags of salt in the dim hold. ‘He must be spying for Magnus. You're sure he didn't see you take this?" 

*L am most sure he did not see me,” said Nubia. 

“What aroused your suspicions?” 

Flavia replied. ‘Zosimus sent a pigeon this morning, while we were still in port. Why send another this 
afternoon? Also, they always head in the opposite direction from Ostia. They've been flying to Rhodes, haven't 
they?" 

‘Probably,’ said Bato. 

‘Furthermore,’ said Flavia, *Zosimus is one of the most experienced sailors on board. He could easily have 
loosened the halyard and untied the skiff's rope. Earlier in the voyage he probably oiled other ropes to make them 
slip out of Silvanus’s hands. 1 think that's what Silvanus was going to tell me before he disappeared. Also, Zosimus 
can read and write. If I hadn’t been so suspicious of Floppy, I would have realised that Zosimus was the culprit a 
long time ago.’ 

“And he was in a position to make sure Silvanus didn't return to the ship,’ said Bato grimly. ‘I should have seen 
it, too! We must seize him quickly. If Zosimus suspects that we're onto him and alerts Magnus in Rhodes we'll 
never crack this ring.” 

The Delphina lurched and Bato winced as he fell sideways against a bag of salt. ‘I can't do much, I'm afraid,” he 
said. *] think my collar-bone is cracked.” 

‘Don't worry,’ said Flavia. ‘Pater is strong.’ 

“We'll need someone else to help your father,’ said Bato, ‘Cornered men can be surprisingly vicious.’ 

‘Flaccus is strong.’ said Jonathan. 

‘I don’t like him and I still don't trust him,’ said Flavia. ‘Look at that nasty black eye he gave you,’ 

“That wasn't his fault,” said Jonathan. *I let my guard down when we were boxing.’ 

‘I think it’s time you trusted Valerius Flaccus,' said Bato to Flavia, and he stretched his good hand towards 
Jonathan, *Please," he said, ‘help me up,’ 

“Wait!” cried Flavia. “We should send another message. Something that will make Magnus — or whoever it is — 
think there’s no problem. That other pigeon flew off without its message.’ 

‘Good idea,’ said Bato. “But it’s my writing arm that's been hurt. 1 don't know if I can imitate this handwriting, 
especially as it's written so small.’ 

“Lupus can do it, can't you, Lupus?’ 

Lupus nodded, his eyes bright for the first time since they'd left Symi. 

They bent their heads over his wax tablet and presently they composed a response in Latin. Flavia went to find 
pen, ink, and papyrus while Bato and Lupus translated the message into Greek. Then Lupus carefully copied the 
Greek translation onto a scrap of papyrus the same size as the stolen one. 


‘Perfect!’ said Bato. “Here, Nubia. Wrap this around the copper wire.” 

While Nubia was doing this, Flavia picked up Lupus’s wax tablet and re-read their new message: 

UNDERGOING MAJOR REPAIRS HERE IN SYMI. WE WILL BE AT LEAST A WEEK. I WILL KEEP YOU 
INFORMED. Z. 


Nubia moved carefully towards the prow. In this strange choppy sea, the deck was not always where her foot 
expected it to be. Far above her, a feathery glaze of clouds had turned the sun to copper and made the sea the colour 
of lead. The sound of the wind in the rigging was a note higher than it had been when she went below. And she felt 
the familiar pressure on the top of her head that told her a storm was coming, 

She picked her way among the ropes and anchor to the prow and knelt before the pigeon cage. Down here at the 
front of the Delphina it was sheltered, and she felt the sun's faint warmth on her back. Folding back the cloth that 
covered the cage, Nubia opened the wicker door. The pigeons cooed and puffed at her, their red eyes blinking. She 
almost chose Agamemnon, the biggest, but Odysseus was her favourite, so she took him instead. She held him close 
to her chest the way Zosimus had taught her, and closed the door again. Then she stood up and started to fix the 
papyrus-wrapped wire around his foot, staggering a little as the ship rocked. 

She was dreading the moment when Zosimus would notice her, and presently he did, 

“What are you doing, Nubia?’ she heard him call down from the masthead. “Sending a message to my old mum?’ 

Nubia kept her head bent over the pigeon, pretending not to hear him, Her hands trembled as she hurried to 
attach the papyrus-wrapped wire to the pigeon's leg. 

“Nubia? Nubia!” she heard his voice moving down from the sky behind her, felt the faint vibration as he jumped 
down onto the deck. She did not hear his bare feet above the sound of the wind and the crack of canvas, but she did 
hear a startled grunt just as she finished securing the message to Odysseus's foot. She tossed the pigeon into the air 
and watched it fly towards Rhodes. Then she turned to see Captain Geminus tying Zosimus's hands behind his back. 

“What are you doing, sir?’ asked the little sailor with a nervous laugh. 

“Maybe this will help you understand.’ said Bato, limping forward and holding up the original message in his left 
hand. He winced as the Delphina bucked and it was obvious to Nubia that his injured arm still hurt. It must have 
been obvious to Zosimus as well, because quick as lightning he writhed free of the captain's grip and charged Bato 
with his head down. 

Nubia gasped as Bato collapsed onto the rolling deck, retching and gasping. Flavia screamed and Tigris began to 
bark. 

But Flaccus had seized the little Rhodian in a powerful grip and now Captain Geminus was beside him, 
breathing hard, and here was Atticus in his leather apron with a bloody cleaver in his hand. 

All three were tall, strong men but even so, they had difficulty subduing Zosimus. Presently their captive 
stopped struggling and stared panting round at them with the same wild look Nubia had once seen in the eyes of a 
cornered jackal. 

Flavia’s father must have seen it, too, for he shouted to Lupus to bring a strong cord, Lupus ran to get a length of 
rope while Flavia and Nubia helped Bato to his feet. 

As the three men pulled Zosimus to the mast, he started thrashing again and uttered a stream of oaths that made 
Nubia's face grow hot. Only when they had lashed him to the mainmast with thick cord did he stop shouting. 

Nubia felt the tears fill her eyes. She had liked him and trusted him. 

“Tell us what you know," said Bato, his face pale and his good hand pressed to his stomach. ‘Tell us who your 
patron ts and what you're planning.” 

Zosimus spat at him. +I won't tell you anything.’ 

“We'll see about that,” said Flaccus, stepping forward and drawing back his fist. 


‘Stop!’ cried Flavia's father, and when Flaccus looked at him for an explanation, he said: “Not in front of the 


girls. 
Flaccus nodded at Captain Geminus and glared at Zosimus. ‘You're lucky he stopped me,’ he growled, clenching 


his fists to make his muscles look bigger. 

In the struggle Zosimus’s striped felt cap had been pulled down over one eyebrow. He reminded Nubia of a 
funny acrobat she had once seen in Ostia’s forum. That — and the release of tension — gave her a sudden urge to 
giggle. As she caught Flavia's eye she knew her friend was thinking the same thing. It was like a scene from a comic 
play: the outraged young hero about to pound the wily slave. 

The two girls hugged, and each buried a giggling face in the other's shoulder. When Nubia heard Bato say, “You 
Rhodian dog! You've made those little girls cry!’ her shoulders shook even more. 

But she stopped laughing when she heard Zosimus cry. ‘No! Not my pigeons! Don't hurt my birdies!" 


Lupus ignored Flavia’s scream and twisted the pigeon's head from its body. Then he tossed the twitching, bubbling 
bird at its owner’s feet. 

‘No!’ cried Zosimus, and as Lupus reached into the cage and grimly removed another bird: ‘I'll tell you! 
Magnus! I work for Magnus.” 

"And he lives on Rhodes?’ Bato’s face had regained some of its colour and now he stepped forward. 

“Yes,' said Zosimus. “Rhodes Town. Below the sanctuary of Helios. He . . . His house is on the Street of the 
Coppersmiths. He has a factory there, a carpet factory.’ 

*And that's where he takes the children?’ 

Zosimus hung his head. *Yes. Most of them. They have sharp eyesight, clever fingers.’ He looked up at them. 
‘They're well-treated. They're fed and clothed and they sleep all together in a nice big room. They make beautiful 
carpets. And after a few years we let them go.” 

‘Then why do none of them ever return?’ asked Bato. 

‘Most of them? What do you mean “most of them”? said Flaccus at the same time. 

Zosimus looked from one to the other, 

“What did you mean when you said “most of them?’ repeated Flaccus; stepping forward and clenching his fists 
again. 

‘I... We... Magnus sends some of them on to Asia. To a buyer in Caria,’ said Zosimus. *I don't know his 
name.’ 

“Which ones?” said Flavia’s father, 

Zosimus stared down at the deck as it rose and tilted and sank beneath them. 

Lupus held out a pigeon and slowly started to twist its head, 

“The pretty ones!” screamed Zosimus. 

Lupus eased his grip on the pigeon’s neck and stared, 

“We send the pretty ones to Asia." Zosimus dropped his voice so that it was barely audible above the sound of the 
wind in the rigging. *Pretty girls and pretty boys, that's who we send.” 

“You vile dog,’ growled Flaccus. 

‘Hypocrite! Zosimus lifted his angry face towards Flaccus. “You think you're better than the rest of us, but 
you're not.’ He spat on the deck. "Where do you think your pretty slave-boy came from?’ 

Flaccus froze. and in the brief silence Lupus heard the wind moan in the rigging. 

“What do you mean?’ Flaccus glanced at Zetes, who stood quietly against the rail watching them. The wind 
whipped his silky golden hair across his beautiful face. “What do you mean by that?" repeated Flaccus. 

*He's one of ours,’ laughed Zosimus. “Nine or ten years ago. I’d never forget that one. He was about four or five. 


Beautiful even then. Where did they tell you he was from? Gaul? Britannia?" 

‘Germania,’ Flaccus’s voice was trembling. ‘He was a gift on my ninth birthday. My father told me he was from 
Germania." 

Zosimus laughed. “That boy's no German. As I remember, his father is prefect of the fleet at Ravenna.” 

Flaccus's tanned face grew pale and he clutched the table to steady himself. 

Zosimus spat again. “That's right. He's as highborn as you are. And if his father ever found out you've been 
enjoying him as your slave he'd have your head on a platter. 
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Ths wind groaned in the rigging and snapped at the sails. It whipped at Flavia's tunic and made her skin break out 
in gooseflesh. Beneath her feet, the deck still moved with its strange twisting motion. Tied to the mast, Zosimus was 
crying, the tears running down his narrow cheeks. But she was only vaguely aware of these things. 

She was watching Flaccus. 

They all were. He was on his knees. head down, bloody hands tugging his hair, the feathered corpses of half a 
dozen headless pigeons scattered around him. 

Flavia did not move. None of them did. Even Tigris was still. 

Presently the beautiful boy Zetes knelt beside Flaccus and patted his young master’s shaking back. He was 
weeping, too. 

It may have been the writhing deck, but Flavia suddenly felt that nothing in her life was solid anymore. 


While Atticus gathered up the feathered corpses. Lupus went down to the hold to watch the other men tie Zosimus to 
one of the iron rings. 

Presently Lupus came back up on deck. Although only a short time had passed, the sky was now the colour of 
dirty wool and a gust of wind almost knocked him off his feet. 

Flavia's father was back at the helm, bellowing orders to his two remaining crew members. Bare feet planted on 
deck, bald Punicus and grey-haired Atticus were trying to pull the ropes called brails that would raise the heavy 
mainsail, but they were struggling. 

‘Lupus!’ Captain Geminus called out. ‘Can you take the helm for a moment?” 

Lupus nodded and staggered across the plunging deck to grasp the polished tiller. He was amazed at the strength 
it required to hold it steady and he gritted his teeth as Captain Geminus joined his crew at the ropes. Slowly the 
painted dolphin disappeared as the sail gathered itself up towards the yard-arm. Finally, the Delphina’s crew secured 
the brails to the polished pins and Lupus breathed a sigh of relief as Punicus took over the helm. 

At that precise moment Lupus heard Captain Geminus bellow. ‘Hang on tight! Everyone, hang on!’ 

Lupus turned to see an enormous wave rushing towards them like a grey-green mountain of glass. Uttering a 
Phoenician oath, Punicus pushed the tiller hard, bringing the Delphina’s nose around to take the wave head on. 
Lupus barely had time to grip the stern rail before his ship thrust her prow almost straight up to the sky, then 
plunged forward with a sickening drop as the great wave slid smoothly under her keel. 

‘The wind has changed!” cried Captain Geminus. ‘It’s the Africus!" He made the sign against evil along with the 
other members of his crew. “The water's too deep to drop anchor. But we've got to find shelter, We'll have to run 
before the wind with just the artemon. And we'll have to haul the skiff on board and make her fast. Lupus, I’m two 
crew members down. Will you stay on deck?’ 

Lupus nodded and breathed a sigh of relief when he saw that Jonathan and Zetes had come to help him. 


They had barely closed the hatch when the De/phina gave such a violent lurch that Flavia and Nubia were thrown 


across the width of the ship. Their heads cracked together hard. Tied to his ring at the other end of the dim hold, 
Zosimus laughed through his cloth gag. 

“Wedge yourselves between bags of salt,’ gasped Bato. “But help me first.’ 

Flaccus moved out of the shadows to help Flavia wedge Bato, then he helped the girls. 

“Thank you,” said Flavia, rubbing the sore spot on her head, 

Flaccus nodded bleakly, then sat on a bag of salt beside Bato with his head in his hands. ‘Germania. My father 
told me he was from Germania,” he said presently. “I was only nine years old. How was I to know the boy was 
freeborn?" 

Bato shook his head wearily. “Don't worry, Valerius. These things happen. That's why we're trying to crack this 
ring.” 

“But it’s terrible,” repeated Flaccus. ‘By the gods, I don’t even know his real name. | should have guessed he was 
highborn. He has all the qualities: bearing. beauty, nobility...’ 

“And he’s brave,’ said Flavia coldly. ‘He’s up on deck now, helping pater and Jonathan and Lupus.” 

Flaccus lifted his face from his hands and looked at her, His expression was no longer aloof, but vulnerable. 

‘You're right." he said after a moment. *Zetes is braver than I am. Here I am, weeping like a child . . .’ He 
brushed his hair from his eyes and rose unsteadily to his feet. ‘I'm going up.’ He glanced over at Zosimus, uttering 
muffled threats and struggling against his bonds at the far end of the hold. "Are you going to be all right down here? 
With him making that noise?’ 

The three of them nodded. 

Flaccus started towards the hatch, then turned aside and took a few lurching steps to his hammock. He removed 
something from a leather satchel nearby. then staggered back and squatted beside Flavia. Her eyes widened as he 
took her hand and pressed something cool and round and waxy and fragrant into it. 

“Take this lemon, Flavia,” he said, “I have a feeling we're in for a rough time.” 

It wasn’t until after he had gone that Flavia realised it was the first time he had called her by name. 


Lupus sat high on the mainmast. 

The ill-omened south wind was driving them back the way they had come, undoing all their hard-won progress. 
Now it tore at the crests of the waves and shrieked in the rigging like some malevolent harpy. 

Lupus’s legs were hooked over the yard-arm and he hugged the mast. Behind him, wedging him in, was the very 
top of the rope ladder. From this safe vantage point he could see any approaching rocks and he shouted down 
warnings with his tongueless mouth and pointed towards the danger. 

In this way they managed to skirt the southernmost shore of Symi and other rocks and islands that could not be 
identified in this howling world of sea and spray. 


Nubia shivered in the hold of the ex-slave-ship Vespa. 

She did not know how long the storm lasted or what Flavia’s father and the others were doing on deck. All she 
knew was that the De/phina was being driven in some new direction. They were wedged between their bags of salt, 
but Nubia could hear the amphoras grinding against each other and the timbers of the ship groaning. 

Despite sniffing the lemon which Flavia had pierced with her fingernails Nubia still felt cold and nauseous. 
Worse, she felt a deep despair. Was it her destiny to die in the hold of this ship? 

She searched the timbers above her for the image of the woman. Finally she found it. ‘Oh mother!’ she 


whispered in her own language, ‘Please help us. Please save us from the storm.’ 


With dusk came the portent. 

The world was deep purple when one terrible thunderclap filled the whole sky. loud enough to split the cosmos. 
Lupus clung to the trembling mast and felt the air around him crackle with terror. 

Presently he saw the dark boiling clouds move off to the northwest, towards the part of the sky that was palest. 
The stinging rain softened a little, and Lupus thought the worst of it was over. But now the men on deck were crying 
out in horror. Lupus squinted into the twilight, trying to see what new terror they had spotted. which rocks or reef he 
had missed. But they were not looking ahead. They were pointing straight up at him. Punicus was kneeling on the 
deck and at the helm Captain Geminus had a look of amazement on his face. 

“Castor and Pollux!’ cried Atticus, and despite his age he began to dance like a child on the wildly gyrating deck. 
“We're saved!’ 

Lupus wondered if the whole crew had gone mad. Then he saw something that made him nearly leap off the 
mast into the black water below. On the very end of the yard-arm, the spar on which he perched, blazed a blue star. 

Atticus was still dancing and pointing and Lupus followed his finger to see a similar star on the other end of the 
yard, only a few feet away from him. Then, to his utter amazement, the blue stars became flames: giant twin flames 
burning at either end of the Delphina's yard-arm. They burned. but they did not consume. 
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Nubia felt the ship run easier now. It was still pitching and bucking, but there was a steady rhythm now, less 
frantic. Outside, the roar of the wind had softened and she knew they were through the worst of the storm. And with 
that knowledge she finally sank into deep, dreamless sleep. 

It seemed only a few moments later that she was aware of Flavia gently shaking her awake and extending a 
copper beaker of water. 

Nubia washed the sour taste from her mouth and blinked as the pure light of morning poured down through the 
open hatch. She was stiff from lying wedged between bags of salt, but she managed to follow Flavia up onto the 
brilliant sunlit deck. A glance showed the Delphina battered but whole, and now gliding into a beautiful cove. On 
her right was a city of coloured marble — the most beautiful city she had ever seen — rising in tiers like the seats in an 
amphitheatre. She saw porticoes. colonnades, temples, fountains and even a theatre. 

‘Pater says it's Cnidos,' whispered Flavia in her ear. ‘Come on. We're going to give thanks for surviving the 
storm.’ Flavia took her hand and Jed her up to the stern platform where the others waited beside the little altar. 

Then Nubia gasped. The wooden swan's head had been torn away by the storm. Only a ragged stump remained. 

‘It doesn't matter.’ Captain Geminus was pale and unshaven, but his eyes shone. ‘Last night,’ he said, “the gods 
showed their mercy. When the storm was at its worst, Castor and Pollux came and sat on either side of the yard- 
arm,” 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia. “The sea stars that Admiral Pliny wrote about?" 

Captain Geminus nodded. "And something else that I have heard of but never seen.’ 

Nubia and the others all looked at him. Even Tigris was quiet. 

‘Before the twins settled on the yard-arm they shone round Lupus's head, Like a garland of blue light.’ 

Nubia stared at Lupus. He seemed as surprised as they did. 

‘It was a portent, Lupus,’ said Punicus in his light voice. "Your whole head shone. The gods have chosen you for 
some great task.’ There was such reverence in his voice that for a moment Nubia thought the big Phoenician might 
fall at Lupus's feet and worship him. 

Flavia's father solemnly covered his head with a fold of his toga and turned to the battered altar. 

"Castor and Pollux.’ he said presently. ‘we thank you for coming to our aid and for saving us from the storm. 
Venus, we thank you for bringing us safely to your beautiful harbour of Cnidos. Please accept this offering until the 
proper one can be made.’ He carefully laid a tiny bronze model of a sheep on the altar. 

‘And now that we have given thanks,’ he said, pulling the toga from his head. “Let's have something to eat 
before we begin the repairs. I believe that wonderful aroma is Atticus's pigeon stew.” 


“No news of the Medea or any other slave-traders, I'm afraid,’ said Captain Geminus, coming up the gangplank with 
a smiling young man close behind him. "But Alexandros here and some of his friends have offered to help us repair 
the Delphina.’ 

“What does he say about all the jellyfish?’ asked Flavia from the rail. ‘I've never seen so many before.’ She 


looked down at the hundreds of grey blobs floating in the harbour water. 

Her father said something to the young man, who turned to Flavia and replied in broken Latin. 

“These ones are dead,” said Alexandros. “The storm kills them.’ 

“Can they still sting?’ asked Nubia. 

“Oh yes," he said with a gap-toothed grin. ‘They sting very good,” 

Flavia shuddered, then turned as the sound of Greek curses rose up from the hatchway. Bato and Flaccus were 
hauling Zosimus out onto the deck. His hands were still tied behind him, but they had removed his gag. 

‘I'm leaving you here, in prison,’ said Bato to Zosimus. ‘Later, I'll take you back to Rome to stand trial. But first 
I want a few more answers." 

“You killed all my pigeons!” His red-rimmed eyes blazed. "Why should I tell you anything?’ 

‘Because if you don’t,’ said Flaccus, as they dragged him to the rail, “we're going to toss you in for a swim.” 

When Zosimus saw the undulating carpet of jellyfish his eyes grew wide. 

‘Now,’ said Bato, ‘tell us where they take the children on the full moon.’ 

Zosimus hesitated. 

‘Tell us!’ shouted Flaccus, physically lifting the little man over the rail. 

“Halicarnassus!* cried Zosimus. “They take them to Halicarnassus.’ 

“Who's in Halicarnassus?” asked Flaccus. "Who takes the children?” 

‘I don't know!" 

Flaccus lifted Zosimus a fraction higher. 

“Nobody knows, only Magnus!” 

“What about Silvanus,’ asked Flavia. “What did you do with him? Did you kill him?” 

“No. I just tied him up and left him in a cistern. | swear on my mother's eyes that I'm telling the truth.” 

Flaccus eased Zosimus back down onto the deck. 

‘Speaking of your mother," said Captain Geminus, “who was that old woman at the docks?’ 

‘Nobody. She came off a Cretan ship the week before. 1 put her up at the Grain and Grape, and paid her a few 
sesterces to act motherly at the docks." 

“She's not part of the ring?" 

‘No.’ 

*] trust you're telling the truth,” said Bato. ‘If not, you and she will end up in the arena. Now tell us about 
Magnus.” 

Zosimus sneered. “Nobody has ever outwitted him, because he knows his enemies better than they know 
themselves. Information is his main weapon. That's why he pays me so well. You'll never catch him.” 

‘That remains to be seen,” said Bato quietly. “Anything else you can tell us about Magnus?" 

“Yes,” said Zosimus, and he began to giggle. ‘He's a giant of a man.’ 


The next morning Nubia and her friends stood by the Delphina's new stern ornament and watched Cnidos diminish 
behind them. 

“It is a fair city,” said Nubia. “The most beautiful I have seen.’ 

‘And the people were nice, weren't they?’ said Flavia. 

Nubia nodded. ‘They give us very many tasty foodstuffs,’ she said, “like dates.’ 

“And baby artichokes,’ said Flavia. "And fish and bread and lentils and onions.” 

‘And dolphin.’ said Jonathan with a grin as Lupus patted the wooden dolphin that replaced the broken swan's 
neck. 

‘It's beautiful, isn't it?” said Flavia, stroking the dolphin’s polished side. 


“Yes,” said Nubia softly. ‘It is magical, Now that we trade Zosimus for a dolphin,’ she added, *I think Delphina is 
happy at last.’ 

“Yes, now that we've traded Zosimus for this dolphin,’ said Flavia, *I think our voyage will get better.’ 

“You think?’ said Jonathan. “So far we've had falling yard-arms, galley fires, sulphurous whirlpools, runaway 
skiffs and freak storms.’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Flavia. ‘Apart from killer whales or Tritons, I don't see how anything else could possibly go 
wrong." 


‘It is like Land of White,’ whispered Nubia. 

‘It even sounds white,” said Flavia. ‘As if everything is muffled in wool.’ 

Lupus nodded. 

It was the moming of the day before the full moon. They had woken on a damp deck to find their hair and 
fleeces soaked with moisture from a thick fog. 

Jonathan looked around. The Delphina’s sails were limp and there was not even enough breeze to make her 
tackle clink. “This is all your fault. Flavia,” he said with a sigh. 

“My fault?’ cried Flavia. ‘Why is it my fault?” 

“You said nothing else could go wrong.’ 

“You said whaf?’ Captain Geminus appeared out of the mist. He wore his toga and had obviously been making 
an offering at the shrine. 

“Um... nothing, pater,” said Flavia with a sheepish smile. ‘I would never tempt the gods like that.’ 

‘Just as well,” he said drily, “But don't worry, Alexandros is convinced we're near Rhodes and Punicus says this 
fog should burn off by noon.’ 

But the fog remained all day and most of the following night. 


“Great Neptune's beard,’ whispered Nubia. The Delphina was gliding silently through a sea of mist. It was a 
breathtaking sight. With the yellow pre-dawn sky above and the mist swirling milky white just below the sails, the 
Delphina might have been sailing through the clouds. 

Then Nubia lifted her gaze and saw something even more extraordinary. 

Rising out of the fog bank before her were the peaks of an island. 

On top of the highest, nearest peak stood the dark shape of a temple and around it half a dozen figures, sharply 
silhouetted against the lemon-yellow sky, 

Nubia made the sign against evil, for the silent sentinels were twice as tall as the temple. They were giants. 
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i Tiei statues, Nubia. Gigantic statues,” said Flavia. 

‘I know, But there are so many.’ 

Flavia nodded. ‘Pliny says that in addition to the Colossus, there are over a hundred other enormous statues on 
Rhodes, There are statues of Aesculapius, Dionysus and Athena. But those statues on the ridge are probably Helios 
and his bride, the sea nymph Rhoda." 

“Which one is Colossus?’ asked Nubia. 

‘Doesn't it straddle the harbour?’ said Jonathan. “With a leg on either side?” 

‘That’s a common mistake people make,” said Flaccus, coming up behind them. ‘The Colossus was never at the 
water's edge. It stood in the sanctuary, on the highest peak, but we can't see it from here because—' 

*—it fell down in an earthquake!’ cried Flavia. *Pliny says so. 

Flaccus nodded and smiled. but Nubia was disappointed. She had imagined sailing underneath a giant bronze 
statue of the handsome sun god. In her mind’s eye he looked just like Aristo. 

Flaccus tossed his hair out of his eyes. ‘Even lying on the ground the Colossus is still considered one of the 
Seven Sights that must be seen. It's on that slope up there." 

“You've been to Rhodes before?” asked Flavia. She was standing on a coil of rope so that her head was level with 
his. 

‘No. But some of my friends have studied rhetoric here.” 

A grunt from above made them all turn and look up. Lupus sat at the top of the mainmast. He was pointing 
straight ahead, towards the east. Suddenly he was flooded with golden light and Nubia stared at his illuminated 
figure floating above them. 

Then the gold flowed slowly down the sail and lit the deck, for the sun had pushed its dazzling rim above the 
island, dissolving the mist with its light and warmth. 

Tigris put his forepaws on the rail and looked forward with the rest of them, his nose testing the air. Presently 
they saw three separate harbours, filled with forests of masts. The lighthouse stood between the entrance of two of 
them and the Delphina steered for the smaller. Now Nubia could see the walls of the town, and the emerald slopes 
behind, dotted with enormous statues. 

“Rhodes, said Flaccus softly. “The island of the sun.’ 

And Flavia quoted a verse from his poem, ‘Arriving there is what you are destined for.’ 

Nubia saw Flavia and Flaccus tum their heads to look at each other, and for a moment time seemed to stop, She 
had felt this once before, at the great amphitheatre in Rome. A sense of inevitability. That this moment was meant to 
happen, Then the feeling passed and like the others, she turned her gaze back towards Rhodes, the island of the sun. 


* 


‘Maps. wind maps, guides to city and sanctuary! Buy them here!" 

‘Souvenirs! Painted flasks! Models of the Colossus!’ 

*Rhodian hardbake! Best in the Empire! Only ten sesterces a pack! Rhodian hardbake!* 

Although it was only two hours past dawn, all the shops were open and many owners stood outside on the sunny 
pavement, inviting the Roman and Alexandrian tourists to look at their tapestries, rugs, leather goods, pottery, glass, 
jewellery or clothing. 

Lupus stared around as they walked down the stone street towards the main square of Rhodes Town, They had 
berthed the Delphina at one of the town's harbours and Captain Geminus and his three-man crew were putting the 
first part of the plan into effect. Zetes and Tigris had stayed behind to help. Lupus and his friends — plus Bato and 
Flaccus — were executing a different part of the plan, and now Bato was leading them into a bright square with a 
splashing fountain at its centre. 

“Yes, please!" A waiter in a spotless tunic stepped forward to intercept them. ‘Just off the boat? Want breakfast?’ 
he asked them in Latin. He obviously didn't mind their travel-stained tunics and dishevelled hair, for he gestured 
towards the tables of a tavern. ‘We have figs, dates, yogurt, honey, cheese. Cinnamon rolls specialty of the house. 
Yes, please!” 

Lupus’s stomach growled and he looked at Bato. 

“May as well,’ said Bato. ‘I'm ravenous. What do you think, Valerius?’ he said to Flaccus. 

‘This one looks as good as any.’ Flaccus pulled back two chairs in the shade for Flavia and Nubia, then sat 
beside Lupus in the bright morning sunshine. 

Windchimes tinkled outside the shops as a gust of wind swirled through the square. The warm breeze rattled the 
fronds of the palm trees and whipped at the papyrus map Flaccus was unfolding. 

“Where did you get that?’ Flavia was sitting on his left. 

*] bought it just now from that shop by the carpet-seller over there.’ Flaccus pointed with his chin. 

‘Does it have the Street of the Coppersmiths marked?” she asked. 

‘Or show where the Colossus is?’ asked Jonathan. 

They all bent their heads to study Flaccus’s map, then sat back as the waiter appeared with their drinks on a tray, 

‘Two hot spiced-wines, three mint teas and one buttermilk,’ he said, placing this last before Lupus. 

Their heads bent over the map again and Lupus pointed with a grunt. 

“Yes.” said Bato. ‘That's it. The Street of the Copper-smiths.* He lifted his head and looked around, then nodded 
towards an arch between the stalls of a silversmith and a money changer, ‘That street should take us there.” 


“Useless!” said Flaccus, crumpling up the papyrus map and throwing it down onto the paving-stones in disgust. 
“We'll never find the Street of the Coppersmiths!" 

Bato shook his head and sighed. “So much for the famous regular street-plan of Rhodes Town,’ he said. 

‘Hark!’ said Nubia. ‘I think I am hearing the Street of the Coppersmiths.’ 

‘She's right!" said Flavia. ‘Listen. 

Above the cries of the swifts they all heard a faint tapping and tinkling. 

Lupus had picked up the discarded map and was smoothing it out. Now he grunted and pointed towards the 
gloom of a covered alley. 

“Yes.” said Nubia. ‘Down this way.’ 

Graduaily the metallic tapping grew louder and a moment later they emerged into a symphony of light and 
sound. The coppersmiths squatted beside their shop doorways, gripping the copper with hands and feet and tapping 
with little hammers. Braziers glowed red, sparks flew and the smell of charcoal drifted along the narrow street. The 


workmen — some no more than boys — were fashioning items like those which hung outside the shops. 

Nubia stared at jugs, lamps, pots, pans, funnels, bells; windchimes, mirrors and trays, She saw round trays. 
square trays, oval trays, trays big enough to be table tops, trays small enough to be carried in the palm of one hand. 
The bright April sun beamed down onto the street, and its light bounced off the bronze and copper, throwing dancing 
lozenges of light on the buttermilk-coloured sandstone walls. 

The shopfronts were just like those of Ostia, the same big rectangular doorways with their slatted wooden 
shutters rolled up for business. Each shop was a treasure cave inside, for the copper gleamed like gold. Nubia saw 
shelves of hairpins, thumb-rings, nose-rings, earrings, bangles, anklets, bells, beads, gaming counters, dice. 
manicure sets, bath sets, oil flasks, strigils. knives, votive animals and souvenirs, On a shelf just inside the big 
doorway of one shop she saw something which made her stop so abruptly that Flaccus trod on the back of her 
sandal, 

Nubia reached out in wonder and picked up the little statuette. It showed a naked man holding a torch up high. 
On his head was a crown of sharp rays. She knew who he was because she had seen a similar statue before. 

*Is this Colossus?” she whispered. ‘It looks like statue in Rome.” 

“Yes,” said Flaccus. ‘Nero modelled his colossal statue on the one here in Rhodes.” He reached out to take 
another statuette from the same shelf and Nubia saw that there were dozens of them, all the same. 

‘Helios, the sun god,’ said Jonathan. "This must be what the Colossus looked like before it fell down.’ 

‘Here's one of just its head,’ said Flavia, stretching to reach a higher shelf. 

“Yes, please!’ said the plump shopkeeper in Latin, hurrying out from the dazzling depths of his cave. ‘Don’t 
touch! Childrens don't touch merchandise!’ 

He took the statuette from Nubia and set it back on the shelf with an artificial smile. 

‘I can pay.’ said Bato, opening his coin purse and taking out some silver coins. ‘How much would four of those 
cost?’ 

The shopkeeper’s smile relaxed as he chose four small statuettes. “These are best. For these 1 ask only thirty 
sesterces,' 

‘Fifteen sesterces,' said Bato. ‘I can offer you fifteen,’ 

The shopkeeper shook his head sadly, feigning great regret. ‘Most sorry but cannot ask less than twenty-five. 
Twenty-five sesterces.* 

‘Twenty.’ said Bato, picking out five small silver coins. ‘Twenty sesterces and," he lowered his voice, “directions 
to the house of Magnus.” 

Nubia saw the shopkeeper's smile fade instantly. He carefully replaced the four statuettes on the shelf and took a 
step back. ‘No.’ he said, holding up both hands apologetically. “This 1 cannot do.’ 

Then he turned and scuttled back into the depths of his shop. 


‘For only two sesterces, / can tell you how to find Magnus,’ piped a child's voice. 

Lupus looked down to see a beggar-girl sitting on a greasy cushion with her back against the stone wall. The girl 
rattled a copper beaker containing two small bronze coins, She was grubby, with tangled hair, and she wore an 
oversized pink tunic that came down to her ankles. Lupus guessed she was a little younger than he was, perhaps 
eight years old. But there was something not quite right about her. 

"Great Juno's peacock!” exclaimed Flavia. “Where did you learn to speak Latin? Your accent is perfect.’ 

‘In Rome,’ said the girl, not looking at them. *I come from Rome.’ 

She stood up and spat on the ground, ‘I would show you where that scum Magnus lives for nothing.’ she said. 
‘but I have not eaten for two days. So please give me something in return.” 

Bato held out a silver denarius, worth four sesterces, but the girl did not take it. Then Lupus realised what was 


wrong. 
The beggar-girl was blind. 


“What is your name?’ asked Flavia, as the little girl led them down the Street of the Coppersmiths. 

*Mendusa,' said the girl, without turning her head. She held her cushion under one arm and wore her copper 
beaker on a string around her neck. 

As they followed her, open shopfronts gave way to blank stone walls occasionally pierced by double doors and 
small high windows. What the doors led to, Flavia could not tell, Behind her, the metallic tapping and hammering of 
the coppersmiths grew fainter. Occasionally they passed a few people coming the other way, and Flavia noticed that 
most of the Rhodian men wore boots instead of sandals, and all the women covered their heads with their pallas. 

“Mendusa,' said Bato presently. ‘Can you tell us anything about Magnus?’ 

The blind girl stopped and put her finger to her lips. *Is there an arch there?’ She pointed to the right, just past a 
shop which sold copper lamps and lanterns. 

“Yes,” whispered Flavia. 

‘Take my hand. Lead me there.’ 

Flavia led Mendusa through the arch, helping her to avoid a pile of donkey dung. The others followed them into 
a narrow side street that smelled of horse urine and leather. 

‘Don't try to fight Magnus,” Mendusa whispered. “He is very clever. He speaks five languages and he always 
outwits his enemies, ' 

Bato and Flaccus exchanged a glance. 

“Is he really a giant?’ asked Flavia. 

Mendusa nodded solemnly. “He's eight. ten, maybe twelve feet tall.” 

‘How do you know?’ asked Jonathan. 

Mendusa turned her blank eyes towards him. ‘I wasn't always blind.’ 

“What about the buyer in Asia?’ asked Bato. ‘In Halicarnassus. Do you know his name?’ 

Mendusa shook her head. “Is that where they send them? At the carpet factory they said that if we were bad or 
tried to run away they would send us far away.’ She groped for Flavia's hand and clutched it hard. ‘I will tell you 
where to find him but promise you won't try to stop him. Nobody has ever succeeded. He is very dangerous and his 
spies are everywhere.” 

“Just tell us where he lives,’ said Bato gently. “We have a plan.” 

Mendusa reached out and patted the buttermilk-coloured stone. ‘He is near. This wall is part of his very big 
house.’ 

‘Good,’ whispered Bato. ‘Is there another way out of it? A back door?" 

“Yes. Fifty paces down here and the first turning on this side.’ She gestured with her cushion. ‘There is a door. | 
do not know what colour it is but it is smooth all over, with no handle or knocker. You cannot get in, but people can 
get out." 

“Good,” said Bato and then, ‘Flaccus, will you wait there, and follow anyone who comes out? Especially,’ he 
added drily, “any giants?” 

Flaccus grinned, “Of course. 

“Wait!' said Flavia. “We'll never find our way back here. We need a thread like Ariadne gave Theseus to help 
him find his way out of the maze.’ 


Lupus reached for his belt pouch but encountered only the leather sling that also served as a belt. They had left 
their belt pouches behind as part of their plan. 

“What is it, Lupus?” said Jonathan. ‘What were you thinking of?" 

Lupus mimed drawing a gaming board on an imaginary table. 

‘Chalk! said Jonathan. “If we only had some chalk.” 

Bato smiled and took a small wedge of chalk out of his own belt pouch. ‘I like to play, too.’ He broke it in half. 
‘Here, Flaccus. Take this. And remember: don’t confront him, just follow him.’ Bato turned to Flavia and her 
friends. ‘Now, are you sure you're willing to do this?" 

Lupus nodded, 

‘I'm sure," said Jonathan. 

‘I also," said Nubia. 

‘It was my plan,” said Flavia, though her mouth was dry and her heart thumping. 

Bato looked at them for a moment with his pale eyes. “Very well,’ he said, taking a coil of rope from his canvas 
shoulder bag. ‘Hold out your hands and let me tie you up." 
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Aitthough they were only pretending to be captives, the feel of the rough hemp cord around Nubia's neck caused a 
choking wave of panic to fill her throat. She wanted to scream and run away, but she knew that she could not. It was 
Flavia’s plan, and she had a part to play, so she breathed deeply and told her heart to be calm. She was doing this for 
the children. 

Bato finished binding them and murmured something to Mendusa. The blind beggar-girl nodded and began to 
move down the Street of the Coppersmiths, her hand occasionally reaching out to caress the wall on her right. A 
group of chattering women further up the street disappeared through an arched opening, and as they walked past the 
closing door, Nubia heard female laughter and the spatter of an indoor fountain. 

‘That must be the women’s baths,’ Flavia whispered, and Mendusa nodded. 

A moment later, the little blind girl stopped at a doorway. The lavender paint on the door was faded and peeling 
and the brass lion’s head knocker green with age. 

Mendusa groped for the lion's head knocker, then turned to them. ‘This is it." she whispered. “Now 1 must go, or 
Magnus’s men will find me and beat me. Be careful.” 

“Goodbye, Mendusa,' whispered Nubia and Flavia. “Thank you.’ 

But already the little blind girl was gone, 


Bato gave a few sharp raps with the lion’s head door knocker and presently they heard heavy footsteps. 

Flavia swallowed and turned her head in order to loosen the cord around her neck; it felt too tight. 

The door opened, but only a crack, and Bato spoke to someone Flavia could not see. 

‘My name is Titus Flavius Phamaces,' said Bato, using the pseudonym they had agreed on earlier. ‘I understand 
your master appreciates beautiful things. Please tell him I have some merchandise he might be interested in.” 

The door opened a little wider and Flavia saw a big, sullen-looking man give them a rapid glance over Bato’s 
shoulder. He nodded and the door closed again. 

Silence. 

They stood for a long time on the cobbled street in the bright sunshine, and Flavia heard the swifts shrieking 
above them and the faint tinkling song of the coppersmiths. Two women came down the street on their way to the 
baths, their laughter echoing off the stone walls, but when they saw Bato and the four children, they grew silent and 
pulled their pallas across their faces. 

Flavia twisted her bound wrists — her hands were beginning to tingle — and it suddenly occurred to her that Bato 
could sell them for a fortune and flee to Asia before her father suspected anything was wrong. 

Her heart began to pound, and she was trying to think how to tell Bato she had changed her mind, when the door 
opened and a veiled woman gestured for them to enter. 


The woman wore a filmy tunic of scarlet silk over a rose pink shift. A magenta scarf covered all but her liquid black 
eyes, Her feet were bare but silver anklets jingled softly as she turned with a graceful gesture. They followed her 


through a dim vaulted vestibule and up half a dozen pink plaster-covered steps. 

Flavia emerged into the scent of roses and the sound of pigeons. Into another world. 

The sparkling white marble courtyard was planted with roses of every colour: scarlet, pink, white, yellow, 
cream. They were in full bloom and their petals carpeted the mosaic floor. As Flavia followed Bato and the slave- 
girl beneath a dovecote full of voluptuously cooing pigeons. the warm, sweet, heavy scent of roses almost made her 
swoon. It was a cube of paradise, and she wanted to linger there. 

“Look!” whispered Nubia behind her. ‘I see Achilles and Odysseus.’ 

A tug of the hemp cord around Flavia’s neck pulled her out of the warm rose-drenched courtyard and along a 
shaded corridor towards gleaming marble stairs, 

Just before they reached the stairs, a door on her right opened and another pink-veiled woman came out. The 
slave-girl quickly closed the door, but Flavia had caught a glimpse inside. The murmur of voices, the distinctive 
unpleasant smell of purple dye, and in the dim room a glimpse of looms with small shapes of children sitting before 
them. 

And Flavia realised that this was not a paradise at all. 

The cord around her neck drew her up the stairs, through a door, into a cool, echoing, high-ceilinged room. 
Flavia’s quick glance took in the pink marble walls, gauzy curtains. a woven carpet, a sandalwood screen, vases full 
of roses, silk floor cushions . - . 

Her head swung back to the object at the centre of the room and she felt her jaw drop. 

Through the diamond-shaped holes in the sandalwood screen loomed the shape of a man at least eight feet tall. 


Jonathan sat on the carpet beside his friends and reminded himself that they were supposed to be playing the role of 
frightened children taken from the wreck of a ship called the Delphina. This was the scenario that would best fit 
with the recent storm and the messages carried by the pigeons. 

‘I am Magnus,’ said the giant in a surprisingly light voice, ‘Please be seated. And please excuse me for 
remaining behind this screen. I must retain my anonymity.” 

Jonathan tried not to laugh. What was the point of an eight-foot giant keeping his face hidden? 

‘Tamar, give our guest some refreshment.’ 

The beautiful serving-girl moved silently to a low brass table and as she poured out a steaming liquid Jonathan 
smelled the familiar comforting scent of mint tea. Tamar set the small glass beaker on a copper tray beside a dish of 
green almonds and carried it to Bato, who sat cross-legged on the cushions. 

Behind the sandalwood screen, the giant remained standing, and it occurred to Jonathan that he wanted to 
intimidate Bato with his size. 

‘Tell me,” said Magnus, when the serving-girl had retreated, “who are you and why have you come to see me?" 

Bato cleared his throat. ‘My name is Titus Flavius Pharnaces.' he lied. ‘I'm a freedman, a banker. Until recently, 
I lived and worked in Neapolis. Last summer a volcano exploded. It killed almost all my debtors but it spared my 
creditors. Since then, life has become very difficult for me. I managed to pay my debts and scrape together enough 
money for the fare to Athens. From there, I found a boat to Cos, where 1 have a distant cousin named Timoleon, a 
fisherman. My cousin went out fishing two days ago and found these four children clinging to wreckage some 
distance from the coast.’ 

‘Fascinating,’ said Magnus. ‘It sounds as if the children were victims of a shipwreck. Did your cousin see the 
remains of any ship?" 

‘No ship,’ said Bato, ‘but as Timo was rowing them back to shore he saw another man clinging to a floating 
mast. This man’s injuries were much worse; he had lost his legs and was dying. Timo took him on board and the 


man said his name was Zosimus. Before he died, he told my cousin that if he took these children to a certain Magnus 
on Rhodes, he would be greatly rewarded.’ 

‘Died, you say? This Zosimus died?” 

‘I'm afraid so. Timo and I burned his body on the beach and placed his ashes in an urn.’ 

Jonathan kept his eyes lowered. He knew that Zosimus was still alive in prison on Cnidos, awaiting trial. 

‘I hope this Zosimus was not a relative or close friend,” said Bato politely, 

“He was a most useful client.’ said Magnus from behind his screen, and then, “Why did your cousin not come 
himself?" 

“He's a humble fisherman. He has never travelled further than Symi to the south and Calymne to the north. I was 
still in need of money, so | volunteered to go.’ 

“And you realise these are freebom children?’ 

“Yes, they have told me so repeatedly. You can see that 1 had to strike one of them, the boy with the black eye. 
Since then I've had no trouble.” 

‘Do you also realise that what you are proposing is highly illegal?” 

Bato lifted the small glass beaker and nodded, *I hope it will also be . . . rewarding,” he said carefully. “For both 
of us.” 

‘It will be,’ said Magnus. *Very rewarding. But first I must tell you how I do business. I never barter. I will make 
you an offer, You either accept or reject it.” 

“Very well,’ said Bato, taking a sip from the small gilded glass. 

‘My offer is this,’ came the voice behind the screen: “Forty thousand sesterces for the lot.’ 

Bato almost choked on his mint tea. “That's very generous,” he said, putting down his glass and starting to rise to 
his feet. ‘I must consider your kind—' 

‘No,’ said Magnus. ‘Make your decision now. Either keep the four children, or take the forty thousand. Once you 
leave this place you will never return. * 

Bato slowly sat down on the cushion and Jonathan knew his mind must be racing. 

In all their planning they had not foreseen this. 

Bato had only brought the children here as a pretext to see Magnus and the inside of the house. But how could 
Bato take them away without arousing suspicion? He had presented himself as a man desperate for money, and here 
was someone offering him an enormous sum, far more than they had ever imagined. 

*I can't accept less than a hundred,’ said Bato at last. ‘One hundred thousand sesterces.” 

Jonathan heard the serving-girl stifle a gasp, and next to him Flavia stiffened. He himself was finding it hard to 
breathe. He knew Bato was taking a huge gamble. Magnus said he never bartered. By asking for one hundred 
thousand sesterces, Bato was showing himself to be greedy and arrogant. Magnus should now refuse, which would 
allow Bato and the children to leave without arousing suspicion. 

But if Magnus had been bluffing — if he was open to barter — and willing to humble himself by giving in to this 
enormous demand, then Bato would have no choice but to leave them all behind in the clutches of this evil giant. 
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Magnus only paused for a moment, but to Nubia it felt like hours. 
‘I told you.’ he said. ‘I never barter. Tamar. please show our guest the way out.’ 
Bato rose. 
‘Oh, and by the way, Pharnaces . , .” said Magnus in a pleasant tone. 
“Yes” said Bato. 
‘If you come back for any reason, 1 will have you killed.” 
Bato gave a stiff nod and as he turned to lead them out Nubia saw his face. Although it betrayed no emotion, it 


was as pale as parchment. 


As the double doors closed, Flavia's trembling knees gave way and she almost fell down the marble stairs, 

Bato caught her and jerked her roughly to her feet. “Get up, you brat!’ he shouted, giving her hand a secret 
squeeze. Flavia knew he was reminding her to play the role, so she let him shove her forward. Down the stairs, past 
the heavy door with its terrible secret, through the rose-filled courtyard, down more stairs, then under the vaulted 
ceiling of the vestibule and finally out through the double doors onto the sunlit street. Although she was only 
pretending to be a slave, she felt frightened and humiliated. 

She turned her head and saw Nubia behind her, walking gravely and with dignity, and Flavia felt a sudden rush 
of affection for her friend. 

‘If Magnus is as brilliant as they say he is,’ said Bato under his breath, ‘one of his men will be following us right 
now. Keep pretending you're captured and frightened children.’ 

Flavia nodded, That wouldn't be hard. 


At first Lupus couldn't see his ship among the others docked in the harbour. Then with a start, he recognised the 
hated black-and-yellow striped sail of the Vespa. 

In just a few hours, Flavia's father and his crew had disguised the Delphina. Apart from replacing her old sail, 
they had taken away the sail from the front and they had painted a new image on the stern post — a wasp. 

When Flavia's father saw them trudging up the gangplank, he ran forward, 

“Don't hug me, pater!’ Flavia hissed. “Spies might be watching us!" 

He nodded. ‘Follow me,’ he said in a low voice. *1 have something amazing to show you!’ He disappeared down 
into the hold. 

Bato untied their hands and pretended to shove them down the stairs, As Lupus’s eyes adjusted to the dimness, 
he saw someone standing beside one of the water barrels. A big man with a good-looking face and bad teeth. 

‘Sextus!’ cried Flavia, then clapped her hands over her mouth. ‘We thought you were dead!’ 

‘I thought so. too. Miss Flavia.” he said. “When that giant wave capsized our ship last summer, I thought I was 
going to Hades. But here I am in Rhodes.” 

‘Sextus has agreed to come back as a member of my crew.’ said her father as he untied the rope around Flavia’s 


neck. ‘And he’s told us where the Medea is. She docked three days ago in the eastern harbour, about half a mile 
away, and she’s still in her berth.” 

‘Excellent,’ said Bato, who was untying Lupus. ‘Magnus’s house is almost impregnable. It's hidden in a warren 
of alleys and has stone walls a foot thick. But if our information is correct, and he plans to transport some children 
tonight, then that's the perfect opportunity to catch him — while he's taking them from the house to the ship.” 

“You could hide near the slave-ship Medea!” said Flavia. ‘And then just as Magnus and his men are about to 
drive the children up the gangplank you could leap out and catch them!” 

Lupus nodded. 

‘Precisely.’ said Bato, moving on to Jonathan. ‘Now that I have personally witnessed Magnus's illegal methods, 
I can go straight to the Roman governor of this province. 1 believe he lives in the house with the seven palm trees in 
front of it. the one we passed this morning, just inside the town gates. With his permission and a dozen of his 
soldiers, we should be able to overpower Magnus’s men and free not only the children on the ship but also those left 
behind at the house.” 

“Why hasn't the governor tried to stop Magnus before now?” asked Jonathan. 

‘I’m sure he has.’ said Bato drily. 

Captain Geminus had finished untying Flavia and her friends, and he was automatically coiling the cord which 
had bound them. ‘Did you actually see the captive children at Magnus's house?’ he asked. 

“Yes,” said Flavia. ‘I only caught a glimpse into a dark room but 1 saw some children sitting at looms, We saw 
Magnus, too. He's a giant.’ 

“A real giant?” 

"At least eight feet tall,’ came Flaccus's deep voice, and the light in the hold dimmed as he filled the hatchway. 
They all turned to watch him come down the stairs. 

‘Master!’ cried Zetes and ran forward to kiss Flaccus’s hand. ‘Don't do that,’ said Flaccus with an angry flush. 
“You're freeborn, remember?” 

Zetes hung his head and nodded. 

‘Quickly, Valerius,’ said Bato to Flaccus, “Tell us what you saw when you were waiting at the back entrance of 
Magnus’s house.’ 

‘About an hour after you left me — maybe less — the door opened and the giant came out. He was wearing a 
hooded cloak so | couldn't see what he looked like, just that he was huge. I’m almost six foot, but he was a good 
two feet taller. His hobnailed boots rang out on the cobbled streets and 1 was able to follow him for quite a while. | 
used your piece of chalk to scrawl a wavy “M” for Magnus on the walls. But then I lost him.’ Flaccus moved 
forward and shook his head. ‘He disappeared into a tavern, It wasn’t very crowded but I couldn't see him anywhere. 
I'm near-sighted, but even so, I don't know how | could have missed a man that big. There wasn't even a back door. 
I hurried back out the front door, but by then he had gone. I'm sorry.’ 

“Never mind.” said Bato. 

“We should go back to the tavern and look for secret tunnels,” said Flavia. 

‘Wait’ said Flaccus, “there's more. When I was following Magnus I noticed some men painting a house. On my 
way back here I saw the same house, with the ladder leaning against it, but no workmen. So | borrowed it and 
followed my chalk marks back to Magnus's house. I was able to climb the ladder and look through some small high 
windows I had noticed earlier.’ 

‘Did you see the children?’ said Flavia. 

Flaccus nodded. ‘I saw them. When 1 looked in 1 must have blocked some light from the window. Every one of 
their heads turned to look up at me.” 


‘How many?’ asked Bato. 

"About fifty or sixty. I couldn't see very well, but I think some of them — maybe all of them — were chained to 
looms.” 

‘Great Neptune’s beard!’ cried Flavia's father. ‘We must take action immediately. Sextus told us that the Medea 
is leaving tonight at an hour past moonrise.’ 

‘Then you agree with my plan to enlist the governor’s help and lie in wait by the Medea?’ said Bato, ‘And you'll 
help me?’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia's father. 

“Yes,” said Flaccus. 

“Yes,” said Sextus. 

“Yes,” said Flavia, Jonathan and Nubia. Lupus and Zetes nodded too. 

"NO! said Bato and Flavia's father added, ‘This is far too dangerous for children. You five must stay here on the 
ship with Sextus and promise not to interfere. If they plan to set sail an hour past moonrise. my guess is that they'll 
move the children under cover of dusk. 

Bato nodded. ‘But we'll have to be in place well before then.’ 

“Oh, pater!’ cried Flavia. ‘You could be in danger!" 

Captain Geminus nodded grimly. ‘And that's why 1 want you to stay here. Sextus,’ he added as they moved up 
the stairs. “if we're not back by moonrise, alert the authorities.’ 


‘This is called Monkey Harbour?" asked Nubia. 

‘That’s what some of the locals call it." said Sextus. He blew some wood shavings from the figurine he was 
whittling, a small deer. 

It was late afternoon, the hottest time of the day. Because the air in the ship's hold had become unbearably 
stifling, Sextus had allowed them to crawl up on deck. The four friends and Zetes sat in the shade of the deckhouse, 
with their backs against the polished rail where they wouldn't be seen. The waxy smell of fresh paint was stronger 
up here, but there was a cooling breeze. 

“Why do they call it Monkey Harbour?’ asked Jonathan, who was searching for ticks in Tigris's fur. 

‘Is it because there are many monkeys on this island?’ suggested Nubia hopefully. 

‘No monkeys,’ said Sextus, "But there are deer. Miniature deer.’ 

‘I wish we could have gone with pater and Bato and Floppy,” said Flavia. 

‘Miniature deer?’ said Nubia. ‘Deer that are being most small?’ 

Sextus nodded. ‘Many years ago there was a plague of snakes here on Rhodes. That's why Rhodians wear boots 
and never sandals, The islanders tried every means to rid themselves of the plague, but nothing worked. There were 
snakes everywhere.’ 

Nubia shuddered. 

‘Finally,’ said Sextus, ‘they sent their wisest men to that famous oracle. You know, the one at Delphi. She told 
them to bring some little deer back with them, It worked. The deer sucked the snakes right out of their holes. Ate 
them all up. 

‘I hate waiting and I hate not knowing what's happening,’ said Flavia. 

‘Of all creatures, I do not like the snake.’ said Nubia. 

‘Lupus doesn't like monkeys,” said Jonathan, ‘Remember we got you a monkey for your last birthday? What a 
disaster that was!" 

Lupus nodded. 

‘Have you seen the deer?’ asked Nubia. 


‘Once or twice,” said Sextus. ‘They live up there on the acropolis. The best time to see them is dawn or dusk. 
They often gather in the grove around the Temple of Apollo. They’! eat right out of the priestess's hand.” 

Beside Nubia, Lupus stiffened, 

“Have you seen the Colossus?’ asked Zetes shyly. ‘My master said he would take me to see it.’ 

“Of course I've seen the Colossus. One of his arms lies on the ground and there is a shiny band on the narrowest 
part of his thumb where men have tried to reach around it. Most men aren't big enough,” he added, *but I am.’ 

“Where are you going, Lupus?’ asked Jonathan. 

Lupus stopped crawling towards the hatch-cover and looked at them. Then he stuck his bottom in the air and 
mimed wiping it with a sponge-stick, 

“More than 1 needed to know,’ said Jonathan, and turned back to Sextus. ‘Is it true that you can walk around 
inside the statue's legs and arms?’ 

“Yes.” said Sextus, ‘but you have to be careful. The legs are still full of the huge rocks they used to keep it 
weighted down. Of course, that's just his thighs, The feet and lower legs are still standing.’ 

‘The statue broke off at the knees, didn't it?” said Flavia. 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘I wonder if the legs fill up with water when it rains,’ mused Jonathan. 

‘Then maybe ducks are swimming in his knees,” said Nubia. 

“Sextus,” said Flavia presently. “Please can you look and see if pater and the others are coming yet? The sun will 
be setting in less than an hour and I'm worried about them.’ 

Sextus sighed and stood up. ‘By Castor! That little scamp!” 

“What?” said Flavia. “What is it, Sextus?" 

‘It's Lupus. He wasn't going to the latrine at all.’ 


Lupus had gone down into the hold but only long enough to put on his sandals. Then he had crawled across the deck 
and down the gangplank. Now his sandals slapped on the hot stone pier as he sprinted towards the town. 

Apollo. There was a temple of Apollo with priestesses up there on the acropolis. And his mother had made a 
solemn vow to that god. 

The temple of Apollo on the acropolis of Rhodes: that’s where his mother would be. He was sure of it. 


Lupus slowed to a walk as the hillside grew steeper. 

There were only a few people up here, coming down from the sanctuary. They were dwarfed by the colossal 
statues on either side of the path. The sun was low in the sky and it bathed the whole hillside in golden light. Further 
up the hill, twists of smoke rose from the evening sacrifices inside the sacred precinct. 

The fallen Colossus was not visible from this angle — probably blocked by the theatre or one of the temples — but 
he could see a towering statue of Poseidon with his trident, and nearby a giant sea nymph or goddess. Lupus 
remembered that Poseidon was the father of the sea nymph Rhoda, after whom this island was named. 

His heart began to pound as he caught sight of a colossal Apollo holding bow and arrows. But this Apollo stood 
on the exposed hillside, and there were no buildings near it. His temple must be the massive one right up there on 
the peak of the acropolis. 

Presently Lupus stopped for a moment to catch his breath, then turned to look down. From up here he could see 
the whole of Rhodes Town spread below him, golden in the light of the setting sun. Further off he could see the 
lighthouse, its plume of dark smoke rising into the sky, and four of the five harbours, including Monkey Harbour. He 
could not distinguish his ship from the others and he wondered if Captain Geminus and Bato were back. Had they 
succeeded in freeing the children? 


Then, as he turned to go back up he saw what he had not noticed before. An enormous full moon was rising in 
the east, to his right. If he looked straight towards the harbour, he could see both sun and moon in the sky together. 
one on his right, one on his left, one setting, one rising, but both above the horizon. 

Was this a good omen, or a bad one? 

Lupus turned and began to climb the marble steps that led up into the precinct itself. At the top of them a young 
priest stepped forward. His white robes were tinted orange by the sinking sun. 

‘I'm sorry," he said politely. “The sanctuary is closing for the evening. You can come back tomorrow. We open at 
dawn." 
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Lupus gazed around the sanctuary. 

It had not been difficult for him to get in. 

All he had needed was an ancient olive tree with twisted branches to help him up to the wall. He had run along 
the perfectly smooth marble top of the wall to another olive tree. The silver-grey leaves had trembled about him as 
he swung from one of the branches. then jumped lightly down. By staying low, and keeping behind the stadium, he 
had made it up the hill without being seen. 

Now he had reached the end of the stadium. He needed to get to the temple of Apollo on the upper slope. The 
theatre and other temples up there would hide him, but to reach them he would have to cross open ground with 
nothing but a few rhododendron bushes to offer cover. He glanced around, listening. watching, using his intuition. 
There was nobody here. He could cross the open space. 

But as he moved away from the stadium wall, he caught sight of something which made him stop and stare. 

On his left — only twenty or thirty yards away — was an oak tree. And over it lay a fleece, sparkling gold in the 
light of the setting sun. 


Lupus stood perfectly still and a shiver passed over him as he heard something like the faint tinkling of wind-chimes 
coming from the fleece which covered the oak tree. He rubbed his eyes hard, but when the little spots of light faded 
and his viston cleared, the fleece-covered tree was still there. 

He moved towards it, drawn as if by some power. Then, at less than ten yards distance, he realised what it was. 

It was a votive tree. 

The oak wore thousands of rectangular leaf-thin scraps of copper on its branches, all with prayers inscribed upon 
them, each one probably offered with tears and vows. The votives were certainly dedicated to Aesculapius, for just 
beyond the tree stood a colossal statue of the Healer, and the sacred snake coiling up his staff was taller than the oak. 

Now Lupus was close enough to touch the ex vofos. He stood on tiptoe and reached up and held one of the 
trembling sheets of copper still so that he could read its Greek inscription: ASKLEPIOS PLEASE HEAL MY 
BABY PHYLLIA AND KEEP HER SAFE 

He looked at some of the others. They all said similar things. Most were in Greek, But some were in Latin and 
some in alphabets that he had never met before. A glint of copper in the grass at his feet. He knelt and picked up a 
fallen ex voto. Someone had incised an eye on one side, The reverse was blank. 

Lupus grunted and searched in the wildflower-dotted grass for a sharp stone. When he found one, he rested the 
rectangular sheet of copper against the tree's rough trunk and scratched a few words on its surface. He stretched to 
fold the scrap of metal leaf around one of the oak's lowest branches and bowed his head for a moment. 

Then Lupus hurried on up the hill towards the grove of Apollo. 


To you, O Helios, the people of Dorian Rhodes dedicate this bronze statue reaching to Olympus. May its burning 
torch of freedom shine over land and sea. 

Lupus read the Greek inscription on the pedestal, then tipped his head back to see the two vast and trunkless legs 
of bronze, broken at the knees. He wondered what it must have looked like when it stood, visible for miles around 
holding its flaming torch high. The torch of freedom, 

Nearby lay the massive left arm and hand of the statue. The huge fingers curved up away from the ground but 
the thumb lay close to the earth and a polished band showed where a hundred thousand visitors had tried to embrace 
it. To his right, part of the torso lay silhouetted like a small mountain against the pale lavender sky, 

And on his left, further up the hillside and partly sunk into it, lay the enormous head of the fallen Colossus. The 
path up to Apollo’s temple took him past it and he stopped for a moment to stare at the unseeing face of Helios the 
sun god and the massive bronze spikes which represented its rays. A shudder of awe passed through his body. 

But he was not here to see the Colossus. He was here to find his mother, 

Lupus moved round the colossal head, following a well-trodden dirt path that led up to the ridge between 
rhododendron bushes. 

Suddenly he froze. He heard the scuff of footsteps further up the hillside, Voices, too. coming closer: clear in the 
soft evening air. He did not want the priests to see him, so he stepped back behind a red-blossomed bush and waited 
for them to pass. 

Two figures appeared in the dusk, moving down the path. They were not priests, but a man and boy, both 
wearing hooded capes. They passed so close that Lupus caught a whiff of rose-scented body oil and heard one of 
them say in Greek: *. . . to make sure he clears away all evidence of our existence.’ 

The light voice was familiar. He had heard that voice recently. This morning, in fact. His heart skipped a beat as 
he remembered Flavia's words: Maybe it 5 a father and son team. 

Lupus looked up towards the sanctuary where his mother might be, then crept out from behind the large bush 
and started back down the path, almost slipping on some loose gravel as he approached the wicked spikes of the 
Colossus’s head. Where were they? Had he lost them? 

The path took Lupus round the statue’s massive head and suddenly the breath was slammed out of him as he 
found himself held in the iron grip of a big man. 

Magnus. the Colossus of Rhodes. 

Lupus thrashed, trying to kick him, then bent his head to bite the forearm, but the arms squeezed tighter and now 
he couldn't breathe and the evening was darkening too fast. He stopped struggling and went limp. The arms relaxed 
a little and with a sob. Lupus filled his lungs with precious air. 

As his vision cleared, Lupus saw the hooded boy standing a few paces away. The boy spoke. Not with the voice 
of a boy, but with the voice of a man, With Magnus's voice. 

“Hello, Lupus,” he said. ‘I thought I might find you up here. That's my bodyguard, Ursus. And my name — as I'm 
sure you know — is Magnus,’ 

The boy pulled back the hood of his cloak, and Lupus felt his jaw drop. He was staring at a man’s head. A man's 
head on a body no bigger than his own. 

Magnus was not a giant. Magnus was not a boy. Magnus was a dwarf. 


“Sextus,” cried Flavia. “We have to go to the authorities. Something has happened to pater and the others. I just know 
it, They should have been back by now. And Lupus might be in danger, too.” 

“Your father told you to wait here.’ 

Flavia took a deep breath. “He also told us to get help if they weren't back by moonrise. He said we should tell 


the authorities, remember? And look! There’s the biggest moon I’ve ever seen rising behind the masts of those 
ships.” 

Sextus shrugged. “Get up. then. Let me put the rope around your necks in case Magnus’s men are still watching 
this ship.’ 

‘Oh thank you, Sextus! Bato said the governor's headquarters is on the way into town. It's the big yellow villa 
just inside the gate. The one with the palm trees in front.’ 

Sextus made sure the rope was securely round their necks and then said, *I can't let you go." 

“What? 

“Sorry, Miss Flavia, but I can't let you go anywhere. I have to follow orders.’ 

‘But . . . but those were pater’s orders,” she spluttered, “He told us to go and get help." 

‘I said 1 had to follow orders.’ Sextus pulled her hands roughly behind her back and began to bind them. ‘I didn't 


say whose.” 
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"Une and I have just been up to the temple of Apollo,’ said Magnus the dwarf, stepping forward until he was 
less than a yard away from Lupus. ‘It’s a beautiful temple. And attended by such lovely priestesses.’ 

Lupus stared. 

‘I asked them if they'd seen a young boy with no tongue. They said no, but one of them seemed greatly moved 
by my question. Zosimus told me you were devoted to your mother, Lupus. I'm surprised it's taken you so long to 
finally get here.’ 


Jonathan cursed as he realised they had been trapped. What good were all his new boxing skills if his wrists were 
bound tightly behind his back? Once again, he had let down those around him. 

“Why are you doing this to us?” he asked angrily. 

“Yes, Sextus, why?’ Flavia’s eyes filled with tears, “You used to be our bodyguard, You protected us.’ 

“You saved the Pliny from drowning,’ said Nubia. 

“Why am I doing this?” said Sextus, now tying Zetes's hands. ‘Money, Magnus pays good money. much more 
than your father gave me. Magnus is very important. He knows everyone in this town. When I first arrived here, he 
sent me a gift of a new tunic and sandals. He found me a job at the shipyard. And I'd never even met him. Then. 
about a week ago, he learned that your father was on his way here. Because he'd taken the time to find out about me, 
he made the connection. He is paying me very well.’ 

Tigris was looking up at them and whining. Suddenly Jonathan had an idea. He turned to Tigris and said loudly. 
“Where's Lupus, Tigris! Go find Lupus!” 

Tigris barked and wagged his tail and scampered across the deck, nose down, sniffing the deckhouse and hatch- 
cover, then hesitating at the side of the ship. Sextus lunged for the big puppy but Tigris was already running down 
the boarding plank. 

‘Where's Lupus?" shouted Jonathan again and then flinched as the furious Sextus loomed before him and 
brought back his massive arm. 

The blow came with an explosion of bright shards behind his eyes and then he was falling . . . and he should 
have struck the deck by now but he was falling down and down and down into darkness. 


Lupus was still gazing open-mouthed at Magnus. Even if he had been able to speak he would not have had any 
words. 

“Go on, stare your fill," said Magnus pleasantly, “Ursus here has no tongue. Perhaps you should stare at him for a 
while, too. Still, I would have thought that you of all people would know what it feels like to be thought a freak.’ 

Lupus dropped his gaze in confusion. 

‘Oh yes, I know all about you. I make it my business to know my enemies, which is more than 1 can say for you 
and your friends. You didn't even know | was a dwarf, did you? I sit on the shoulders of Ursus here and they all 
think I’m a giant.” He laughed and then stopped. “You were fools to imagine you could outwit me.’ 


Lupus raised his head angrily. 

Magnus curled a lip. “You sail into my port with a dolphin sail, then change it for a striped one. Did you really 
think that would fool anyone? Then you eat breakfast in the main square before pretending to be captured victims of 
a shipwreck? I'm not a fool. My people are everywhere. You can't trust anyone, Lupus.” 


“Don’t cry. Nubia. Jonathan's not dead. I think he’s just unconscious. I know it looks hopeless, tied up like this in the 
hold of your old slave-ship, but pater will rescue us. He'll come charging in here with Bato and Floppy close behind, 
I just know he will. Or maybe Lupus will bring help. If Tigris can find Lupus then he'll know something's wrong. 
Oh please, Castor and Pollux, please save us!’ 


Lupus resisted the urge to hurl himself at the dwarf in fury, He was acutely aware of the fact that the more quietly he 
stood, the more Ursus relaxed his grip. 

So he forced himself to stay calm as Magnus said, “You're wondering if your friends succeeded. aren't you? Of 
course they didn't. I've taken care of Bato and Geminus, and that romantic poet. The Medea was just a decoy. She 
won't be sailing tonight. She served her purpose by leading the men into a trap. They'll find the ship full of my 
bravest fighters. As for your friend Jonathan and the girls,” he chuckled, ‘and the beautiful Zetes, they will be part of 
tonight's delivery. Sadly, the last delivery ever,’ he added, ‘because I'm leaving Rhodes, and this time I’m taking all 
the children with me. By the way, Lupus, I must thank you for providing me with a new ship. We've loaded all the 
children on the Delphina. Or should | say the Vespa? She's a slave-ship again. After all, it's what she was built for,’ 


The rhythmic sound of clanking chains made Nubia’s throat tighten involuntarily. She stared in horror at the children 
coming down the wooden stairs to join them in the Delphina's hold. Most were thin and barefoot, dressed in ragged, 
greasy tunics, They were moving awkwardly, as if they had not walked for many months, and some of them were 
hunched like old men or women. Many were squinting and almost all were coughing. 

‘Nubia!’ A boy was calling her name. “Nubia!” 

‘Quiet, you!’ came a harsh voice, along with the evil sound of a birch whip. 

But Nubia had seen the boy who had called out her name. 

‘Porcius?’ she whispered, and the boy nodded. 

Nubia stared at Porcius in disbelief. The last time she had seen him in Ostia he had been a pudgy, self-confident 
boy who loved animals and kept mice for racing. He was thinner and paler, but what made him almost 
unrecognisable were the bruises and marks on his face. The left-hand side of his jaw was swollen and he had two 
spectacular black eyes. 

Suddenly Nubia was furious. Furious with men who would beat an eleven-year-old boy, steal little girls from 
their parents, force children to make carpets against their will. 

And she made a silent vow. From now on she would not be afraid. She would be angry. 


Lupus had been standing quietly throughout Magnus’s boasts because with each moment that passed Ursus 
unconsciously relaxed his grip a little more. 

Suddenly, Lupus wrenched himself free of the big man’s grasp and ran. He couldn't go down the hill, for 
Magnus stood directly in his path, so he ran back along the slope, dodging among the pieces of the fallen Colossus. 

“Get him, Ursus!" he heard Magnus yell. “Don’t let him escape!’ 

Ursus was quick for such a big man, and the crunching hobnailed boots were coming up fast behind him. Lupus 
swerved and clambered into the gaping tunnel of the colossal arm. There was just enough light for him to see the 
places where the bronze had solidified in huge drips, like those on a wax candle. This was the inside, and never 
meant to be seen. The further he ran, the dimmer it became and once he stumbled on one of the drips of bronze. But 


he caught himself and ran on, for he could hear the ringing sound of hobnailed boots echoing in the vast bronze 
tunnel of the arm. 

When he reached the colossal hand, Lupus used the bronze drips to help him climb up into it. Pausing for a 
heartbeat, he looked into the hollow interior of the hand, with the smaller tunnels of the curved fingers, There! One 
of the fingers had a hole in its tip, he could see the violet sky showing through. Was he small enough to squeeze 
through the hole? He'd have to try. 

He turned quickly and backed into it on his stomach, Now he could see Ursus's running shape silhouetted 
against the opening at the far end of the arm, Behind him his feet felt for the opening. Now they were out in the cool 
evening air. He wormed his way back, felt his knees kicking in space and the bronze, cold and rough on his thighs, 
And now Ursus was there, grunting and stretching and straining, blocking what remained of the light. But Lupus had 
squirmed further back into the hollow space of the colossal finger, just beyond Ursus's reach. 

Suddenly Lupus was out, dangling at arm’s length from the statue’s middle finger. He looked down and his 
stomach twisted. He was at least twelve feet above the ground, He remembered the time he had fallen from an 
umbrella pine in Ostia and he felt his mouth go dry. But he had no choice. He let go. 

The fall jarred every bone in Lupus’s body, and as he scrambled to his feet, he felt a stab of pain in his right 
ankle. He knew it wasn't broken but it twinged when he put his full weight on it. If he couldn't outrun Ursus he 
would have to fight him. There was not a moment to be lost. Even now Ursus would be charging back the way he 
had come, ready to resume the pursuit. 

Lupus began to untie the knot in the leather belt around his waist. The belt could also serve as a sling. Already he 
heard the thump of Ursus’s hobnailed boots as he jumped down from the far end of the arm. But where was 
Magnus? Quickly, quickly . . . Lupus's fumbling fingers could not undo the knot in his belt. There. It was free. He 
scanned the ground for a stone, snatched one up, fitted it into the pocket of the sling. 

Now he could see Ursus coming straight towards him, charging along the dark bulk of the colossal arm. 

Lupus had one chance, He could not afford to miss. 

He quickly fitted the stone into the widest part of the belt and looped one end of the sling around the middle 
finger of his right hand. Then, holding the other end with the fingers of the same hand he whirled the sling until it 
hummed like a bee. Just pretend you're aiming at a seagull, he told himself. The trick was to visualise exactly where 
you wanted the stone to strike. Lupus imagined the stone striking Ursus right in the middle of his forehead. Then he 
let go of the sling’s free end. 

Ursus seemed to slam into an invisible wall, then he staggered backwards and sank onto the ground. 
Unconscious. Maybe even dead. Jonathan had once told Lupus that a big stone will knock people out but a smail 
stone can kill them. But he didn’t have time to check whether Ursus was dead or alive. And he didn’t have time to 
look for another stone, because Magnus was coming up fast out of the dusk, his short arms swinging and his little 
legs pumping. The sight was almost comical, but Lupus did not laugh. Even in the deepening violet light Lupus saw 
the gleam in the dwarf’s hand. 

It was a dagger. 
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Ga at the pain ín his ankle, Lupus lurched towards the fallen head of the Colossus. He couldn't outrun 
Magnus. Maybe he could outclimb him. 

The sun god's head had settled so deeply into the earth that some of its wickedly pointed rays and part of the 
neck were buried in the ground. But here at the back of the neck was a crack, and Lupus was able to pull himself 
onto the cold rough surface of the bronze. Now he was scrambling up onto the head, over the jaw and along the flat 
incline of the cheek. In the whorls of the colossal ear, he found a cavity deep enough to offer shelter for a few 
moments while he tied his belt around his waist again. Even if Magnus threw the knife it couldn't reach him here. 
But scuffing sounds told Lupus that Magnus was trying to follow him up onto the head, 

Lupus peeked over the lobe of the ear. He had hoped the dwarf wouldn't be able to climb very well, but Magnus 
was coming up fast. 

On his hands and knees now, Lupus scrambled out of the ear and away from Magnus. The massive bronze curls 
offered good hand-holds and presently he had reached the first slanting ray of the sun god's crown. The ray was 
almost as tall as the Delphina's mast and up close its flat bronze surface was covered with a pitted crust of greenish 
metal. This patina gave Lupus’s fingers something to grip and he made his way carefully around it to the next ray. 
The strap of his sandal was cutting into his swollen right ankle, so Lupus reached down, and started to loosen the 
thong. As he did so he leaned forward, peering from behind the ray. 

There was Magnus, only a few feet away, The little man was moving straight for him. 

Using the rough surface of the bronze, Lupus worked his way behind the second ray and peered around it. 

Right into Magnus's face. 

“Ahhhh!” shouted Lupus and lurched forward towards the next ray. He felt the dwarf’s fingers brush his wrist 
and desperately writhed away. But his backwards step was clumsy and with a sickening flash of certainty he knew 
he was going to fall. As his sandalled foot slipped, he heard his own cry. felt the rough scrape of bronze on his thighs 
and chest, the wrench in his shoulders as his fingers found a grip on the statue's cold bronze curls. 

He was dangling from the statue’s hair. Looking down, he saw the smooth bronze forehead and below it a 
dizzying drop: not twelve feet, but more like twenty or thirty. Looking up. he saw an even more terrifying sight. 
Magnus, his handsome face gazing down at Lupus. 

“This is better,” said the dwarf with a smile, “We can make this look like an accident.” He slowly moved his right 
foot forward and Lupus felt the hobnailed boot press down on the fingers of his left hand. 

Lupus gasped with pain and outrage. That was not fair! 

Suddenly he had an idea. 

He reached down with his right hand and undid the already loosened strap of his sandal. Then he flung the 
sandal at Magnus. 

‘Boh! cried the dwarf as the sandal struck his wrist. The knife flew out of Magnus's hand and his arms flailed 
wildly as he tried to regain his balance. But his foot slipped on the same bronze curl and he pitched forward. 


‘Aliieeee!” cried the dwarf as he tumbled past Lupus. 

Heart pounding, Lupus pulled himself back up onto the hair of the Colossus and lay panting for a while. 
Presently he pushed himself up on his hands and knees and peered down. 

Below him Magnus was struggling to his feet on a ledge formed by the sun god’s nose. 

“You little pest!’ Magnus's face was in shadow but Lupus could hear the fury in the dwarf’s voice. He was glad 
the dagger was out of play. Magnus was cursing now, trying to scramble up over one colossal eye back onto the 
crown of the statue’s head. 

Lupus hurriedly stood and limped back the way he had come, expecting the dwarf to tackle him at any moment. 
But as he slid back down the neck of the Colossus and eased himself to the ground it was not Magnus that knocked 
him over. It was something else. 


‘Oh,’ groaned Jonathan. “What happened?’ 

‘Sextus betrayed us,” said Flavia’s voice. ‘He’s working for Magnus and he knocked you unconscious. Are you 
all night?" 

“No!” cried Jonathan. ‘I can't see! I’m blind!’ 

“You’re not blind, We're in the Delphina’s hold. They’ve shut us up here without lamps." 

“What's that coughing and whimpering?’ 

‘There are about sixty children in here with us. They've loaded them on this ship, not the Medea.” 

‘What’s your plan to get us all out of here?” 

Silence. 

“You do have a plan don't you?” 

“Well, we think there are only two guards plus Sextus. They're up on deck.” 

‘Only three guards for sixty prisoners?" 

‘Jonathan, you should see them. Even if they didn't have chains around their necks, most of them couldn't run. 
Some of them can barely walk,” 

‘I thought Magnus only shipped out the pretty ones.” 

“Not this time, | guess. But Jonathan, we're the only ones tied with rope and I think I’ve almost untied Nubia's 
hands. It's just hard—" he heard Flavia grunt *—to untie a rope backwards in the dark.’ 

Jonathan felt a stab of dread. “Tigris!” he cried. ‘Did he get away?” 

“Yes.” said Flavia, ‘but it's been a long time now. I hope he's all right.’ 


*Arrrgh!” grunted Lupus, pushing the creature away. Something had pinned him to the ground. Something with a hot 
tongue and doggy breath. 

Then he laughed with relief as he saw Tigris's panting face looming over him. The big puppy’s tail was a blur in 
the moonlight and as Lupus staggered to his feet Tigris leapt up, too, and tried to lick his face. 

As Lupus patted Jonathan's dog. an idea dawned in his mind. 

Hooking his finger in Tigris's collar, he limped round to the front of the enormous bronze head and pointed up at 
Magnus, who was trying a different route down from the colossal nose. When the dwarf saw Tigris. he scrambled 
back up onto the nose and glared down. Tigris was not even a year old, but his father had been a mastiff and he was 
already bigger than most full-grown dogs, 

Lupus pointed to Magnus and then growled fiercely. Tigris looked up at Magnus and then at Lupus. Lupus 
growled up at Magnus again. Tigris growled at Magnus and Lupus patted the dog’s head. Then he gently pushed 
Tigris's bottom, making him sit. But when Lupus started to limp back down the path towards the harbour, Tigris rose 
and began to follow him. 


Lupus patiently led Tigris back to the same spot, made him sit and uttered a commanding grunt. This time Tigris 
understood. He tumed his head and whined as Lupus backed off, but he did not leave his post. 

“Well played. Lupus!’ came Magnus’s light voice. ‘You win. Just call off your mastiff. I need to get down to the 
harbour now." 

Lupus ignored him and started down the path. The moon was rising steadily and the ship — his ship! — would sail 
within the hour. He didn't have much time. 

“Melissa! The dwarf's cry brought Lupus up short. “Your mother’s name is Melissa, isn't it?” 

Lupus turned, his heart pounding. Magnus was still standing on the ledge of the sun god's nose. He jerked his 
little arm up towards the grove. 

‘She's up there now. At the temple of Apollo, I've just seen her, Your uncle often spoke of her but 1 wanted to 
see for myself. I wanted to see her beauty before she died." 

Lupus’s feet — one sandalled, one bare — took him back up the hill. Beside the path something caught his eye. 
Magnus's dagger, gleaming in the moonlight. He bent, picked it up. slipped it into his belt, almost without thinking. 
Then he looked up at Magnus. The moonlight showed the dwarf"s handsome features and Lupus saw him smile. Was 
he dreaming? Was this some nightmare? 

‘I know about the vow she made,’ Magnus spoke so softly that Lupus had to come even closer. Tigris wagged his 
tail but Lupus kept his eyes on the dwarf. 

‘Zosimus wrote to me,” said Magnus. ‘He told me how devastated you were when you heard she had left Symi. 
So I took the time to find her, because I must know everything about my enemies.’ 

Lupus took a step closer and Tigris whined softly. 

“You know, Lupus, a few months ago, when I first heard that you killed one of my best agents, and that you had 
somehow acquired his ship, 1 knew 1 had made a powerful new enemy. Others might underestimate you but I would 
not. And I was right. Nothing I did seemed to stop you from coming here to Rhodes. That's why I had to resort to 
finding your mother. Did you know she promised to sacrifice her life to Apollo if you survived? That was the vow 
she made and she's about to fulfil it. The priest was sharpening the knife when I left.’ 

Lupus tried to cry out “No!” but it came out as a groan. 

Magnus pointed dramatically towards the east. “That full moon is her executioner, Lupus. As soon as it rose they 
began the ceremony. So call off your hound and go to her. If you hurry. you might be in time to save her.’ 

Lupus shook his head, trying to clear it. Except in Greek plays. he had never heard of the gods demanding 
human sacrifice. Was his mother really about to die on the altar of Apollo? Or was this Magnus’s bluff to keep him 
away from the Delphina? 

Once the Delphina left the harbour, Magnus would be safe. There would be no evidence to convict him. The 
captured children would be gone forever, absorbed into the vast continent of Asia to become slaves, or worse. And 
his friends would disappear along with them. 

Lupus clearly remembered the first time he had seen Flavia, Jonathan and Nubia — three very different-looking 
children standing around his bed in the lamplight, looking at him with concern. They had accepted him and 
befriended him. They had laughed together, played music together, solved mysteries together. And one magical night 
the four of them had swum with dolphins. How could he abandon them? 

But his mother. His mother. They might be killing her now. How could he abandon her? 

The ground was tipping and tilting like the deck of a ship. He felt sick and found himself on his knees, his 
forehead pressed against the cool dust, his breath coming in panting gasps. 

He had a terrible choice. He could save his friends or he could save his mother. He couldn't do both. God, please 
help me. he prayed. 


Instantly he heard a voice in his head say: You made a vow. 

Suddenly everything was clear. He knew what he had to do, Lupus stood on trembling legs and breathed deeply, 
“Run!” Magnus was saying. “If you run you might be in time." 

Lupus kicked off his remaining sandal and although his ankle still hurt like Hades, he ran. 
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Envia still hadn't managed to untie Nubia, and the hope was dying in her heart when she heard an enormous thud 
and then scuffling on the deck above. 

Muffled shouts and curses, more echoing thuds, and then the quick rhythmic stamp of feet which must be a line 
of soldiers. Finally the sound of the hatch-cover being opened and her father’s wonderful voice calling “Flavia? Are 
you there? Flavia?” 

“Yes, pater!’ she cried. “We're all down here! Help us!’ 

All eyes turned towards the stairs as a flickering light appeared and a boy limped down into the dim hold. 

‘Lupus!’ cried Flavia, Jonathan and Nubia together. 

Flavia saw his eyes widen as he looked around at all the children. Then a man’s legs appeared behind him, and a 
tunic with a narrow stripe on each side which Flavia recognised with a sob of relief. ‘Oh, pater! We thought they'd 
killed you!’ 

‘No, my little owl,” he said, but his smile faded as he held out his swinging oil-lamp and saw the children — 
emaciated, filthy, and terrified — huddling among amphoras and sacks of salt. “By all the gods!’ he muttered, “when I 
get my hands on that miserable dwarf . . . Flaccus, would you help me get these children out of their bonds and up 
on deck.” 

‘Master!’ cried Zetes, and Flavia saw Flaccus coming down into the light. There was blood on his tunic and an 
ugly gash by one of his dark eyebrows. He scanned the dim faces in the hold and his handsome face relaxed into a 
smile as he saw Zetes. 

‘Where's Bato?’ Flavia asked her father. ‘Is he all right?" 

“Yes. Thanks to Flaccus's skill as a boxer. Bato's up on deck, helping the authorities.” 

‘Pater!’ cried Flavia. ‘Sextus is up on deck, too! He betrayed us! Don't let him go!" 

‘I know. He attacked us, but Flaccus knocked him cold.’ Her father had been picking his way carefully through 
the whimpering children and now at last he reached her, He hung the oil-lamp from a hook on the beam above and 
gave her a quick, fierce hug, Then he began to cut the rope around her neck. Flaccus was beside her, too, cutting 
Zetes free with a knife. 

“What happened pater?’ asked Flavia. ‘Did you find Magnus?’ 

“It was a trap,’ said her father grimly, loosening the loop around Nubia's neck, before cutting it. "The little blind 
girl was working for Magnus. So was the waiter who served us breakfast this morning, and some of the 
coppersmiths. It seems half the people on this island receive money and favours from him. Lupus was clever to 
remember where the governor lived, and to find him. If he hadn't come with reinforcements we would be dead.” 

‘Lupus,’ said Jonathan, keeping his head still as Flaccus cut away the rope collar. “You saved us!" 

Lupus looked up at Jonathan with a strange bleak expression on his face. 

‘Lupus saved us all,’ said Flavia’s father. “Apparently he trapped Magnus and his bodyguard up on the acropolis 


long enough for us to— 


‘Magnus has a bodyguard?’ asked Flavia, as her father started on the knot tying her hands. 

“Magnus is a dwarf,’ explained Flaccus. “He rides on the shoulders of his bodyguard, a big thug called Ursus, a 
mute. But if you see them together you think they're father and son. That's why 1 didn’t recognise him in the 
tavern.” 

Flavia’s hands were free now and she threw her arms around her father. “Oh, pater!’ She felt hot tears filling her 
eyes. "We were so frightened and — of course!’ she cried, pushing away from her father and looking up at Flaccus. 
‘Magnus is a dwarf? That's why they call him both Hector and Astyanax. Magnus is like Astyanax and the big thug 
is Hector.’ 

‘And Magnus rides on the shoulders of his mute bodyguard,” said Jonathan. ‘just like Astyanax rode on the 
shoulders of Hector when they were fleeing Troy.’ 

‘That was Anchises, not Astyanax,” said Flavia and Flaccus at the same moment, and smiled at each other, 

“What is mute?’ asked Nubia. 

‘It means he can’t speak,’ said Flavia’s father. ‘He had his tongue cut out, like Lupus.’ 

“How did you trap him, Lupus?’ asked Flavia, and then *Lupus?' 

But Lupus had gone. 


The moon was directly above by the time he reached the colossal head. 

There was nobody there. No Magnus. No Ursus. No Tigris. Just the huge head, eerie in the silver moonlight 
which cast the lower side of its face into Inky shadows. The words of a poem — he could not remember which one — 
came into his mind: The rock that toppled the statue became a huge mountain and filled the earth. 

For a moment Lupus gazed at the head with its unseeing eyes, then he limped up the moonlit path between dark 
rhododendron bushes. No point hurrying. The ceremony would be over by now. And he dreaded what he might find. 

The path became marble stairs and his legs grew heavier with each step. Presently he reached the temple of 
Apollo. A huge dark cube surrounded by silent figures so vast that they blocked out the stars, Colossal statues. Like 
gods frozen with horror at what they had seen, 

Before the temple stood an altar, still glowing red with embers. He caught the nauseating sweet smell of burnt 
meat, and was almost sick. Then he recognised the smell of mutton and his racing heart beat a little slower. 

He did not hear the nightingale trill, or feel the warm night breeze ruffle his tunic, or see the tiny white stars of 
fireflies blinking among the rhododendron bushes. But something drew him past the altar towards the inky black 
pine grove beyond. And presently he reached a moonlit clearing with the marble statue of a robed woman at its 
centre. 

He froze. Three tiny deer were approaching the statue, Then the statue moved and Lupus saw it was a woman: a 
priestess with her head covered by her white palla. One of the tiny deer took some food from her outstretched hand, 

His heart was pounding violently again. Was it his mother? He stepped out of the shadows and into the 
moonlight. 

All three deer froze — their small heads and big ears turned towards him — then they bounded off into the woods 
and only the woman remained. The priestess turned and pulled back her head covering to reveal white hair. 

Lupus’s heart sank and his shoulders slumped. 

The priestess smiled. "You have come to find your mother, haven't you?’ she said softly in Greek. 

He nodded, and saw tears shining in her eyes. 

‘I'm sorry, Lukos, but you are too late.’ 
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Is SHE DEAD? Lupus's finger trembled as he wrote in the cool dust at the foot of a pine tree. 

“Yes,” said the priestess with a sad smile, “and no. Once you take a vow to Apollo you are dead to your old life. 
Devoted to the god alone.’ 

Lupus tried not to sob with relief. He closed his eyes and offered up a brief prayer of thanks. Then he wrote: IS 
SHE HERE? 

The priestess paused and glanced away. “No. She has gone to another sanctuary of Apollo.’ She turned her gentle 
gaze on Lupus again. ‘But even if she was here, | would not be allowed to tell you. Nor would you be permitted to 
see her. She has been sanctified. Set apart. 1 will explain it to you. Come with me.” 

The priestess led him silently back to the clearing in front of the temple. She took a ceramic beaker from a niche 
behind the altar, and lifted a bronze jug from the coals on top and poured a draught of steaming liquid. From the 
smell he guessed it was spiced wine mixed with milk. But there was another scent, faint but familiar, that he could 
not place, 

“Drink this,’ said the priestess, ‘It will calm your heart.’ 

When he had drunk, she led him to the foot of a tall umbrella pine. ‘I like to sit here on moonlit nights,’ she said. 
“If we are still, the deer will come to us again.” 

Lupus sat beside her on a soft cushion of dust and pine needles. He felt numb. 

‘Many people make vows to the gods,’ said the priestess. “But few really honour them, And even then, it is only 
with a copper plaque or the blood of some poor animal.’ 

Lupus leaned his head back against the rough bark of the tree and closed his eyes. 

“Only a few people,” said the priestess, “make truly heroic vows. When you were tom from your mother’s arms, 
when she saw that man cut out your tongue and take you away, she made such a vow. She promised Apollo that if he 
preserved your life, then she would give him hers in return. Like a sacrifice. But not a sacrifice of death. A sacrifice 
of life. Your mother will serve the god in one of his sanctuaries for the rest of her days. She will live well as the 
priestess of Apollo. She will have food and drink and a soft bed. They will teach her to serve and pray and prophesy. 
And she will gain the respect of both men and gods.’ 

Lupus opened his eyes angrily and pointed at himself, as if to say, ‘But I am here now!" 

‘I'm sorry, Lukos. If we had known that you were in Rhodes we would have delayed the ceremony. But now that 
she has begun she must continue, The yow is very solemn and must be honoured. Can you understand that? Just a 
little?" 

Lupus felt the anger drain away. He nodded. He understood because he had made a heroic vow, too. 

Not the vow on the beach, which he had sanctified with pigeon's blood, and repeated on board the Delphina, but 
a vow which no person had heard, no copper plate had recorded, no blood had solemnised. It was a vow made in his 
heart. 

In the colossal amphitheatre at Rome, one month before, when it seemed as if Jonathan must surely die, he had 


prayed to Jonathan's god, vowing that if he would save Jonathan, he would give his life in return. Lupus felt that of 
all the vows he had ever made. that one alone had been heard and recorded. 

He suddenly realised that he and his mother had made similar vows. Only for different people. And to different 
gods. Jonathan’s god no longer had a temple or sanctuary, and Lupus wasn't sure how to serve him. But one thing he 
did know; the voice he had heard in the skiff had been real. As real as the voice at the colossal head a few hours 
before. He had to honour his vow just as surely as his mother had to honour hers. 

He looked at the priestess. She held his gaze for a moment and her eyes widened. "You do understand!’ she said 
softly. 

Lupus nodded. Yes, he understood, But that didn't make it hurt any less, and he felt the tears come in a hot flood. 

He wept for a long time, and the priestess sat quietly beside him. The moon had dropped behind the treetops and 
now it was dark, but the night was still velvet warm and filled with fireflies. There must have been something like 
poppy tears in the tonic she had given him, for now his eyelids felt very heavy and finally he let them close. 

He heard the soft rustle of the priestess’s robe as she stood, and whispering feminine voices and then someone 
else sat beside him there at the base of the tree. And now he could feel soft arms around him and he smelled honey 
and he heard a sweet familiar voice singing the words of a half-remembered lullaby: When you come home, when 
you come home to me. 

He wanted to see her — just to remind himself of what she looked like — and so he tried to open his eyes. But his 
eyelids were far too heavy and perhaps it was only a dream after all, 

Lupus settled himself into his mother’s arms, and presently he slept. 


When Lupus woke at the foot of an umbrella pine, lying on ground felted with dust and pine needles, he thought at 
first that he was still a beggar-boy sleeping rough in Ostia’s graveyard. 

He felt the warmth of a soft garment over his shoulders and caught a whiff of incense, but it was not until he 
turned his head and saw the pure brilliant light filling the sky above him that he remembered he was in Greece. 

The white-haired priestess smiled at him from the altar and in the sunshine he could see that although her hair 
was white her face was hardly lined. She moved forward and kissed his forehead and asked him if he would like to 
have breakfast with her. He shook his head and wrote in the dust, telling her that he had to go back to his friends. 
The priestess smiled and asked if by chance one of them was a dwarf, a very handsome dwarf? 


‘I'm sorry, Lupus,’ said Flavia later that morning. ‘Magnus got away. Ursus, too. They were gone by the time the 
soldiers reached the Colossus. Bato thinks they’ve escaped to Asia.” 

Lupus had just returned and the four friends were sitting at the table on the sunny deck of his ship. The Delphina 
was still berthed in Monkey Harbour but she wore her dolphin sail once more. 

‘Tigris returns last night just after you depart.’ said Nubia. 

‘If only you could talk,’ said Jonathan, stroking Tigris. “You could tell us how Magnus got away.” 

‘But you were a good dog.” said Flavia. “You saved Lupus and he saved us.” Tigris thumped his tail and Flavia 
craned her neck to see what Lupus was writing on his wax tablet. 

WHERE ARE ALL THE CHILDREN? 

Flavia pointed. ‘See that ship moored over there? The one with the red stripe round her hull? She's the Medea. 
That's where they are,’ 

They all laughed at the expression on Lupus's face and Flavia explained, ‘Bato confiscated the Medea and he's 
taken all the children on board. He's going to take them back to their families in Ostia as soon as possible.’ 

FLACCUS TOO? wrote Lupus. 

‘I’m not sure where Floppy is going from here,’ said Flavia. 


*Halicarnassus,' said a deep voice and she turned to see Flaccus. He looked very handsome in a clean tunic and 
dark grey travelling cloak. The cut over his left eyebrow was barely visible. ‘I'm going on to Halicarnassus,” he said. 

‘You mean you're just going to continue your tour of the seven sights?’ she said, and added coldly, ‘I suppose 
the Mausoleum is next on your list?’ 

“Yes,” he said, with an amused smile. ‘It's the perfect excuse to go to Halicarnassus. Nobody will suspect that 
I'm really trying to find a criminal mastermind. They'll all assume I'm a spoilt patrician poet with nothing better to 
do than see the Seven Wonders.’ He looked pointedly at Flavia as he said this and she felt her face grow hot. 

Then she realised what he had just said. 

"You mean you're secretly going to track down Magnus and Ursus. and find out where the other children were 
taken?” 

He nodded, ‘All my life I’ve felt sorry for myself because of my disability — my shortsightedness, I'm always 
insulting important men by not recognising them in the forum or by ignoring their smiles. simply because 1 can't see 
them. And I’ve often wondered how I can plead a case if I can't see the jurors’ expressions. But this is something 1 
can do that will make a difference. And it might help balance the scales as far as Zetes is concerned.” 

“Will Zetes go with you?” asked Nubia. 

‘No,’ said Flaccus. *He's going back to Italia with Bato. It wouldn't be right for him to serve me any more.” Here 
he turned to Flavia. ‘And 1 want to do what's right.” he said softly, with a look that made her stomach do a strange 
flip. 

*Euge!’ she laughed. ‘Floppy is going to help find the missing children!’ 

The others laughed, too, and Flaccus smiled at Flavia. Two weeks at sea had deepened his tan and his teeth were 
very white. “There's just one thing I'd like you to do for me, Flavia.” 

“Yes? Her heart was beating hard for some reason. 

‘Please call me Gaius. I really do hate being called Floppy.’ 


Three days later, high on the acropolis of Rhodes, a priestess with honey-coloured hair looked down on the town and 
the harbour beyond. 

A ship was moving slowly out through the columns that marked the entrance of Monkey Harbour. It disappeared 
for a moment behind the lighthouse, then reappeared on the open sea. As she watched, the white sail unfolded and 
filled and when she blinked away the tears, she could just make out a tiny leaping dolphin painted there. 

The sky was blue from rim to rim, a vast bow! filled with sunlight and the joyful cries of wheeling swifts. She 
lifted her face to the sun and let its golden warmth caress her and she asked Apollo to protect the dolphin ship and 
all those who sailed in it, especially its young owner. 

When she opened her eyes again, the ship was just a notch on the horizon. 


Lupus clung to the foremast and looked down at the blue-green water rushing past. The glittering light on its surface 
dazzled his eyes. The sun was warm on his back and he could feel the living urgency of the Delphina as she rose and 
fell beneath him. They were sailing towards Athens, Corinth and Ithaca. 

The words of Flaccus's poem came into his head: Always keep Ithaca in mind. Arriving there is what you are 
destined for. 

Lupus lifted his face to the wind and breathed the sea-smell deep in. Another verse came to him, the words clear 
in his head: The Sirens and the Harpies, and even the Cyclops hold no danger for you. You won? find monsters, 
unless you erect altars to them in your heart. 

Lupus wondered, How did you erect altars to monsters? 


The answer came almost at once: By thinking about them, by hating them, by vowing revenge, 


Once before, Lupus had rid himself of the monsters, but now he realised that he had erected new altars to them. 

He closed his eyes and prayed, and as he prayed he saw that the monsters were no more than statues of sand on 
the shore. In his mind's eye he let the waves of the sea melt Venalicius the Cyclops, Zosimus the Traitor and Magnus 
the Colossus. He let the sea wash away every bit of anger, fear and guilt. It was surprisingly easy. 

He realised he was weeping, which was strange. Because now his heart felt cleaner and smoother than the beach 
on which he and his childhood friends had played. There were no monsters there. No altars. Only a man, asking if he 
could take the helm of Lupus's ship. Lupus gave a small nod and hugged the De/phina’s polished foremast. 

He thought of the cargo in her wooden belly: Corinthian bronzes, Calymnian honey, sponges from Symi, rose- 
scented oil and mastic-flavoured hardbake from Rhodes, Such treasures would easily restore Captain Geminus's 
fortunes. And there was another treasure on board, a much more precious treasure: people who loved him. 

Another verse from the song came into his head. Pray that the voyage will be a long one, with many a summer 5 
evening when you enter harbours you have never seen before. 

Lupus knew that one day in a sanctuary near some harbour he would find his mother again, Meanwhile there 
were many places for him to visit. New lands, new skies, new adventures. He had a destiny now, and someone 
trustworthy to guide him. 

And somewhere along the way, he would discover what Ithaca meant. 


FINIS 


| ARISTO'S SCROLL 





Acastus (uh-kast-uss) 
mythological son of Pelias (Jason's uncle and enemy); he was one of the argonauts 
Achilles (uh-kill-eez) 
Greek hero: a fast runner and the greatest warrior of the Trojan War 
Acrocorinth (uh-krok-oh-rinth) 
the dramatic sugarloaf mountain that rises above Corinth; site of a sanctuary and notorious temple of Aphrodite 
attended by beautiful priestesses 
acropolis (uh-krop-oh-liss) 
literally; ‘highest point of a town’, usually the site of temples and sanctuaries and very often fortified with thick 
walls for defensive purposes 
Aegean (uh-jee-un) 
sea between modern Greece and Turkey north of Cnidos 
Aeneid (uh-nee-id) 
long poem by the Roman poet Virgil about the Trojan hero Aeneas 
Aesculapius (eye-skew-/ape-ee-uss) 
(Greek Asklepios) son of Apollo and Coronis, he was the god of healing 
Africus (aff-rick-uss) 
wind from the south (strictly south south-west) which often brings stormy seas 
Agamemnon (ag-uh-mem-non) 
King of Mycenae and leader of the Greeks who sailed to fight against Troy 
Alexandria (al-ex-and-ree-ah) 
port of Egypt and one of the greatest cities of the ancient world 
altar 
a flat-topped block, usually of stone, for making an offering to a god or goddess; often inscribed, they could be 
big (for temples) or small (for personal vows) 
amphitheatre (am-fee-theatre) 
an oval-shaped stadium for watching gladiator shows, beast fights and executions: the Flavian amphitheatre in 
Rome (the *Colosseum') is the most famous one 
amphora (am-for-uh) 
large clay storage jar for holding wine, oil or grain 
Anchises (ank-cye-zeez) 
old. lame Trojan loved by Venus in his youth. his son Aeneas carried him on his shoulders as they fled from 
burning Troy 
Anthemoessa (anth-em-oh-ess-uh) 


literally ‘flowery’; island of the Sirens in the Tyrrhenian Sea, modern Capri 
Aphrodite (af-fro-dve-tee) 
The Greek goddess of love; her Roman equivalent is Venus 
Apollo (uh-pol-oh) 
Apollo was god of the sun whereas Helios (see below) was the Titan who drove the sun across the sky in a chariot 
Apollonius Rhodius (apple-oh-nee-uss road-ee-uss) 
poet from Alexandria who wrote the Argonautica in the late third century BC 
apotropale (ap-oh-tro-pay-ick) 
having the power to avert bad luck or evil 
Aramaic (air-uh-may-ik) 
closely related to Hebrew, it was the common language of the first century Jews 
Argo (arr-go) 
Jason's famous oared-ship, named after its old builder, Argus 
argonaut (arr-go-not) 
any one of the mythological heroes who sailed with Jason on the Argo 
Argonautica (arr-go-not-ick-uh) 
story of Jason's search on his ship Argo for the golden fleece; the most famous version was written by Apollonius 
Rhodius in the late third century BC 
Argus (arr-guss) 
mythological ship-builder who built the Argo for Jason; he was one of the argonauts 
artemon (arf-em-on) 
sail at the front of the ship on the foremast; used from the first century AD 
Asta (aze-ya) 
Roman province which included Rhodes and its surrounding islands, and much of modern Turkey 
Astyanax (as-sfy-an-ax) 
infant son of the Trojan hero Hector 
Atalanta (at-uh-lan-ta) 
mythological girl who could run faster than any man; according to some ancient versions she was one of Jason's 
argonauts 
aulos (owl/-oss) 
wind instrument with double pipes and reeds that made a buzzy sound 
barbiton (har-bi-ton) 
a kind of Greek bass lyre, but there is no evidence for a ‘Syrian’ bass barbiton 
Berenice (bare-uh-neece) 
beautiful Jewish Queen who was Titus's lover in the AD 70s 
brails (braylz) 
ropes attached to the bottom of a sail, running over the front of the sail to the yard and then back down; by pulling 
the brails you could raise the sail, like blinds 
brazier (hray-zher) 
coal-filled metal bow! on legs, like an ancient radiator 
Calymne (kal-im-nay) 
(modern Kalymnos) island near Rhodes famous for its honey and sponge-divers 
Caprea (kuh-pray-uh) 


(or Capreae) 
modern Capri, a beautiful island off the coast of Italy near Sorrento; traditionally the haunt of the Sirens 

Carla (care-ee-uh) 
southern mainland region in the province of Asia (modern Turkey) near Rhodes 

Castor (kass-tur) 
the mortal one of the mythological twins, the Gemini, who sometimes appeared as eerie blue lights on ships’ 
rigging. a phenomenon now known as St Elmo’s fire 

Cenchrea (ken-cree-uh) 
Corinth's eastern harbour: one end of the diolkos was near here 

Cephalenia (kef-uh-len-ce-uh) 
(modern Kefalonia) largest island in the Ionian Sea, very close to Ithaca 

ceramic (sir-am-ik) 
clay which has been fired in a kiln, very hard and smooth 

Charybdis (kuh-rib-diss) 
mythological whirlpool encountered by Jason and his men on their way home, thought to be in the straits of 
Messina (between Sicily and the toe of Italy's boot); the phenomenon of sulphurous gases causing water to ‘boil’ 
and fish to die was documented as recently as 2003 in these waters 

Cnidos (k'nee-dos) 
famous town with a double harbour on a promontory in Asia Minor (Turkey) 

Colchis (cole-kiss) 
Jason's destination: the golden fleece was kept there, guarded by a dragon 

colonnade (call-a-nade) 
a covered walkway lined with columns 

Colossus of Rhodes (kuh-loss-iss) 
gigantic statue of the sun god Helios made by Chares of Lindos in the third century BC: in Roman times it was 
admired as one of the Seven Wonders of the world even though an earthquake toppled it 66 years after it was first 
dedicated 

Corinth (kor-inth) 
busy commercial Greek port situated on an isthmus between the Ionian and Aegean seas; Nero’s canal had been 
abandoned by Flavia's time, but ships could still be transported across the isthmus which was about four miles 
wide 

Cos (koss) 
(modem Kos) 
Greek island near Halicamassus, it was the site of an important sanctuary of Aesculapius 

Cyclops (sigh-klops) 
mythical giants with only one eye in the centre of their foreheads 

Cythnos (kith-noss) 
island in the Aegean; also known as Thermia because of its famous hot springs 

Delos (dee-loss) 
tiny island in the Aegean Sea, the mythical birthplace of Apollo and centre of slave trade during the Roman 
Republic 

denarlus (den-are-ee-us) small silver coin worth four sesterces 

diolkos (dee-o/-koss) 


a paved way with ruts to guide the wheels of carts carrying unloaded ships across the isthmus of Corinth at its 
narrowest point 
Dionysus (dye-oh-mie-suss) 
Greek god of vineyards and wine; he comforted Ariadne on Naxos 
domina (dom-in-ah) 
Latin for ‘mistress’ or “madame”; a polite form of address for a woman 
Dorian (door-ee-un) 
connected with the Doric-speaking Greeks who inhabited parts of mainland Greece as well as Crete and the 
southern coast of Asia (modern Turkey) 
ephedron (ef/-ed-ron) 
a plant mentioned by Pliny the Elder still used today in the treatment of asthma 
Ephesus (ef/-ess-iss) 
perhaps the most important town in the Roman province of Asia and site of one of the Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World, the Temple of Diana 
euge! (oh-gay) 
Latin exclamation: ‘hurray! 
Euphemus (yoo-fee-muss) 
one of the argonauts; he sent the dove between the Clashing Rocks 
ex voto (ex vo-to) 
object sometimes offered to a god or goddess when a vow is made 
Flaccus (flak-uss) 
Gaius Valerius Flaccus, a poet who began a version of the Argonautica in AD 80 
Flavia (flay-vee-a) 
a name, meaning ‘fair-haired’; Flavius is another form of this name 
forestay (for-stay) 
thick rope or cable which goes from the prow of a ship to the top of a mast in order to hold it up 
Fortuna (for-tew-nuh) 
the Roman goddess of good luck and success 
forum (for-um) 
ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 
freedman (/reed-man) 
a slave who has been granted freedom. his ex-master becomes his patron 
Germania (jur-man-ya) 
Roman province which included what is now Germany 
Hades (hay-deez) 
the Underworld where the spirits of the dead were believed to go 
Halicarnassus (hal-ee-car-nass-uss) 
(modem Bodrum) ancient city in the region of Caria and site of one of the Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, 
the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus 
halyard (hal-yard) 
rope to lift up flags or other ropes and especially the yard-arm 
harpy (har-pee) 
mythological bird with woman's head; it screeches and steals food 


Hebrew (/ice-brew) 
language spoken by some religious Jews in the first century AD 
Hector (heck-tor) 
noblest son of Priam and greatest hero of Troy, he was killed by Achilles 
Helios (/ice-lee-oss) 
although Apollo was god of the sun, Helios was the Titan who drove the sun across the sky in a chariot: helios is 
Greek for ‘sun’ 
Hera (here-uh) 
Greek goddess of childbirth and wife of Zeus, her Roman equivalent is Juno 
Hercules (/ier-kyoo-leez) 
mythological hero who completed twelve tasks: he was one of Jason's argonauts until his squire Hylas 
disappeared and he stayed behind to search for him 
Horace (hore-uss) 
famous Latin poet who lived during the reign of Augustus 
hospitium (hoss-pit-ee-um) 
Latin for hotel or guesthouse; often very luxurious with baths and dining rooms 
Hylas (/1/-lass) 
beautiful youth who accompanied Hercules on the Argo; he was abducted by water nymphs and had to be left 
behind 
lonlan (eye-oh-nee-un) 
the sea between Italy and mainland Greece 
isthmus (isth-muss) 
narrow piece of land connecting two larger pieces of land 
Ithaca (ith-uh-ka) 
small island on the west coast of Greece and home of the hero Odysseus; his voyage home from Troy took him 
ten long years 
Jason (jay-sun) 
Greek hero who set out in the Argo with many heroes to steal the golden fleece and thus win back his rightful 
kingdom 
Jove (jove) 
another name for Jupiter, king of the gods 
Juno (jew-no) 
queen of the gods and wife of the god Jupiter, her Greek equivalent is Hera 
Jupiter (jew-pit-er) 
king of the Roman gods and husband of Juno; his Greek equivalent is Zeus 
Lechaeum (/ek-eye-um) 
western port of Corinth; one end of the diolkos was here 
lemures (lem-oo-rays) 
shades or ghosts of dead people 
lifts (/ifts) 
short ropes from the top of the masthead; they hold up the yard-arm 
lustratio (lus-fra-tee-oh) 
a ritual for purification of houses, ships, ete which may involve the sacrifice of a bull 


Malea (mal-/ay-uh) 
(or Cape Malea) southeast tip of mainland Greece; dreaded by sailors because of weather and pirates 
Medea (m'-dee-ah) 
sorceress who loved Jason and betrayed her own people to help him 
Mopsus (mop-suss) 
soothsayer and priest who accompanied Jason on his quest for the fleece 
Myconos (mick-oh-noss) 
(modern Mykonos) island in the Aegean Sea 
Neapolis (nay-ap-oh-liss) 
modem Naples, a city near Vesuvius on a bay of the same name 
Nero (near-oh) 
wicked Emperor who ruled Rome from AD 54 to AD 68 
Odysseus (uh-diss-yooss) 
Greek hero who fought against Troy; his journey home took ten years 
Odyssey (odd-iss-ee) 
Homer’s Greek epic poem about Odysseus’ voyage home 
Orpheus (or-fee-uss) 
mythological lyre-player who charmed men, animals and rocks with his music, he was one of Jason’s argonauts 
Ostia (oss-tee-uh) 
the port of ancient Rome and home town of Flavia and Jonathan ben Mordecai 
Ovid (aw-vid) 
famous Roman poet who lived about 70 years before this story 
palla (pal-uh) 
a woman's cloak, could also be wrapped round the waist or worn over the head 
papyrus (puh-pie-russ) 
the cheapest writing material, made of pounded Egyptian reeds 
Paris (pair-uss) handsome Trojan prince who stole Helen of Sparta and started the Trojan War 
Patmos (pat-mos) 
small island in the Aegean which was a place of exile in Roman times; St John wrote the Book of Revelation here 
about fifteen years after this story takes place 
patrician (pa-trish-un) 
a person from the highest Roman social class 
Patroclus (pat-ro-kluss) 
Greek hero and best friend of Achilles, he was killed by the Trojan Hector 
Peleus (pel-lay-uss) 
father of the great Greek hero Achilles, one of Jason’s argonauts 
Pellas (pel-ee-uss) 
deposed his brother (Jason’s father) and seized his kingdom; when his nephew Jason arrived to reclaim it, he sent 
him on an ‘impossible’ quest 
pharus (/ar-uss) 
(Greek pharos) lighthouse; the famous lighthouse of Alexandria was one of the Seven Wonders of the ancient 
world 
Phineus (fin-ee-uss) 


mythological blind prophet from Thrace who was tormented by harpies 
plebs (plebz) 
the common people, the lowest class of freeborn Romans 
Pliny (plin-ee) 
(the Elder) famous Roman author; died in the eruption of Vesuvius 
poculum (pock-yoo-lum) 
a cup; here a liquid breakfast of goat’s milk, egg. spiced wine, milk and honey 
Pollux (pol-lux) 
one of the mythological twins (he was immortal and Castor mortal); he was a skilled boxer and horseman. and 
also one of Jason’s argonauts 
Poseidon (poh-side-un) 
Greek god of the sea, the equivalent of the Roman god Neptune 
prow 
pointed projecting front part of a ship; Romans often painted eyes on the prow 
Ravenna (ruh-ven-uh) 
seaport in northeast Italy where part of the Roman fleet was based 
Rhodes (roads) 
a large and famous island in the Aegean Sea, Rhodes was the capital of the Roman province of Asia at the time of 
this story 
Rhoda (road-ah) 
sea nymph daughter of Poseidon who married Helios; her name means ‘rosy’ in Greek and the island of Rhodes 
was called after her 
Rhodes Town (roads town) 
capital city of the island of Rhodes both then and now scroll (skrole) 
a papyrus or parchment *book', unrolled from side to side as it was read 
Scylla (skill-uh) 
mythological monster with six terrible female heads, always found close to the whirlpool Charybdis: encountered 
by the argonauts on their way home 
sesterces (sess-Mur-seez) 
more than one sestercius, a brass coin; four sesterces equal a denarius 
Sirens (sigh-wrens) 
mythological monsters with bodies of birds and heads of women; they sang beautifully, luring sailors to their 
death on sharp rocks 
Skiron (skeer-on) 
wind from the north-west which prevailed in the Mediterranean in the summer (see the Wind Map at the front of 
this book) 
stern 
back of a ship; Roman ships often had a platform with an altar and bird’s head 
Stoic (stow-ick) 
a Greek philosophy popular in ancient Rome: among other things, its followers believed that a man's destiny was 
predetermined 
strigil (strig-ill) 
a blunt-edged, curved tool for scraping off dead skin, oil and dirt at the baths 


stylus (stile-us) 
a metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
Surrentum (su-ren-tum) 
modern Sorrento, a pretty harbour town south of Vesuvius 
Symi (sim-ee) 
small island near Rhodes famous for its sponge-divers 
Syros (seer-oss) 
one of the islands in the Aegean Sea 
tablinum (tab-/ee-num) 
the study of a Roman house, where scrolls and writing material were kept 
Talos (fal-oss) 
bronze giant who attacked Jason and his men when they passed Crete 
Telephus (fell-uh-fuss) 
mythological son of Hercules, he was suckled by a deer and rarely spoke, hence the common Roman expression 
“silent as Telephus’ 
Tiphys (fiff-uss) 
skilled helmsman who was one of Jason's argonauts 
Titus (fie-tuss) 
Titus Flavius Vespasianus; 41-year-old Emperor of Rome in AD 80 
toga (foe-ga) 
a blanket-like outer garment, worn by freeborn men and boys 
triclinium (trick-/in-ee-um) 
ancient Roman dining room, usually with three couches to recline on 
tunic (few-nic) 
a piece of clothing like a big T-shirt; children often wore a long-sleeved one 
Tyrrhenian (tur-ren-ee-un) sea to the west of Italy, named after the Etruscans 
Varro (vah-ro) 
Publius Terentius Varro Atacinus, a Latin poet who translated the Argonautica of Apollonius into Latin 
Vesuvius (vuh-soo-vee-yus) 
the volcano near Naples which erupted on 24 August AD 79 
Virgil (ver-jill) 
a famous Latin poet who died about 100 years before this story takes place 
votive (vo-tiv) 
an object offered to mark a vow, prayer or thanksgiving to some god 
vow 
a pledge to a god or goddess which usually took the form ‘If you do something for me, I will do something for 
you’; often the latter was the setting up of an altar 
wax tablet 
a wax-covered rectangular leaf of wood used for making notes; often two or more are hinged together with twine 
to make a ‘book’ 
yard-arm 
(or “yard”) the spar or piece of wood from which the sail of a ship is hung, it is usually horizontal and attached to 
the vertical mast 


Zephyrus (ze/-feer-uss) 

a warm wind from the west, beloved of sailors (see the Wind Map at the front of this book) 
Zetes (zee-teez) 

argonaut and son of the North Wind Boreas, he had winged feet and could fly 
Zeus (zyooss) 

king of the Greek gods; his Roman equivalent is Jupiter 
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| THE LAST SCROL 


Ancient Romans loved to travel just as much as we do today and the Colossus of Rhodes was on the list of 
monuments any rich Roman tourist had to see. The other six “must-see” sights were the statue of Zeus at Olympia. 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, the Mausoleum of Halicamassus, the Pyramids of 
Egypt and the Pharos (lighthouse) of Alexandria. At Roman dinner parties, returning travellers could impress their 
friends and rivals with tales of these Seven Wonders. 

Today we look down on the ancient Romans because they enslaved other human beings, including children, But 
according to recent studies, there are over 27 million slaves — people who work for no pay against their will — in the 
world today. Many of these modern slaves are children forced to weave carpets in terrible conditions at the expense 
of their health and eyesight. (Find out more and learn how to fight modern slavery at the National Geographic 
website: http://magma.nationalgeographic.com/ngm/0309) 

All the characters who appear in this story are fictional, except one. Gaius Valerius Flaccus was a young man 
when he began his own version of the Argonautica around AD 80, the year this story takes place. However, most of 
the poetry Flaccus ‘recites’ in this story is not from his Argonautica, but is a paraphrase of a poem called Ithaka by 
the modern Greek poet Constantine Cavafy. You can read my translation of Cavafy's poem at the front of this book. 

Phallic (penis-shaped) pendants, rings and other charms really did exist in Roman times, Many people, 
especially children, wore them for protection against evil spirits and bad luck. You can see them in many museums 


with Roman collections. 
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To my wonderful brother Dan 
quem numguam mihi in 
mentem necare venit 


This story takes place in ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. 

If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll” at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. 

The maps will show you the part of Greece where this story takes place. There is also a drawing of a carruca, a 
Roman carriage. 


SCROLL 1 





“I first met him in Corinth,’ said the Roman sea captain, Marcus Flavius Geminus, ‘when he saved my life.’ 

‘He saved your life?’ A dark-skinned African girl in a yellow tunic sat up straight on her banqueting couch. It 
was a warm evening in early May. Nubia the ex-slave-girl and her three friends were dining with the captain in the 
garden triclinium of Helen’s Hospitium, a luxury hotel near Cenchrea, the eastern port of Corinth. Although Marcus 
Flavius Geminus did not usually allow the children in his household to recline at dinner, this was a special occasion. 
It was their last day in Greece after their recent adventures in the Greek islands. They were to sail home to Ostia in 
the morning. 

Captain Geminus smiled and nodded. ‘That’s right, Nubia. He saved my life.” 

‘I never knew that, pater!" The fair-haired girl next to Nubia dipped her hard-boiled egg into a mixture of salt 
and cumin and took a bite. “Tell us how he saved you.’ Ten-year-old Flavia Gemina was Nubia’s former mistress and 
Captain Geminus’s daughter. She loved stories and mysteries. 

Captain Geminus smiled. “When I say Corinth, I mean the other port — Lechaeum — rather than the town itself. 1 
was drinking hot sage in a caupona down by the waterfront. 1 remember it was evening, and raining, I was waiting 
for the harbourmaster. Suddenly four men got up from a nearby table and came over to me.’ 

Flayia's father paused for a moment as a slave-girl with dark red hair came through an ivy-covered arch, 
carrying a light table with various salads on it. She was followed by a big Syrian slave with a candle. The slave-girl 
set the salad table before the central couch while the male slave began to light the garden torches. Nubia could smell 
vinegar and pine pitch. 

‘It was only when one of them grabbed my arms and another cut the cord of my money pouch,” continued 
Flavia's father, “that I realised what they were after and started to fight back. But there were four of them and only 
one of me. They beat me to the ground and then they began to kick me!’ 

‘Oh Pater!’ cried Flavia, putting down her egg. ‘How terrible!” 

He nodded, ‘I can still remember the taste of sawdust in my mouth. Then 1 heard what the Greeks call a paean, a 
battle cry. I felt the kicking stop and 1 looked up to see a young man of about seventeen. He was dripping wet from 
the rain, and he wielded a broken chair like a club. I’ve rarely seen anyone so angry, He knocked the leader to the 
ground and started swinging at the other three.’ Captain Geminus took a slice of cucumber from his salad. ‘That’s 
when the other people in the caupona ran to help, but it was his quick action that saved me,’ 

Two dark-haired boys were reclining on a couch opposite the girls. ‘I’ve seen him get irritated,’ said Jonathan, 
the older of the two, ‘but I don't think I've ever seen him really angry. Have you, Lupus?’ 

The younger boy was intent on peeling an egg. Without looking up he grunted yes. Nine-year-old Lupus had no 
tongue and could not speak, 

Flavia grinned. “If you've seen him lose his temper, Lupus, it's probably because you're the one who made him 
lose it!’ 

Lupus looked up at them and nodded proudly, and they all laughed. 


“No, wait!” cried Flavia. “We have seen him lose his temper. Remember the stuffed mushrooms last December?’ 

‘Don’t remind me.’ said Jonathan with a groan. ‘I ate some, too.” 

Nubia giggled behind her hand. 

“What's this? said Flavia's father with a puzzled smile. “Why would mushrooms make him angry?’ 

‘They were stuffed with love potion made from gladiator scrapings,’ said Flavia, trying not to laugh. “You know, 
the stuff gladiators scrape off after a really good workout: dead skin, oil, sweat, dust . . ." 

“He was so angry,’ added Jonathan, ‘that he said . , . he said . . .' But Jonathan was laughing too hard to finish. 

‘No, wait!’ Flavia held up her hand for silence. ‘He said— but then she also dissolved into helpless giggles. 

Lupus’s shoulders were shaking, too, but he had managed to write something on his wax tablet. Now he held it 


up: 
BY APOLLO I SWEAR I'M GOING TO MURDER HER 


At this they all burst out laughing, even Nubia and the captain. 

“What's the subject of conversation?’ 

Everyone turned to see a handsome young man framed in the leafy arched entrance of the garden. 

“You!” they all cried, and called out their greetings. Next to the ornamental pool, Jonathan's dog Tigris lifted his 
head from a marrowbone and thumped his tail. 

Nubia watched the young man step into the golden torchlight. Had he grown? He seemed taller and more 
muscular. He wore red leather sandals, and a red woollen cloak over a white tunic, With his smooth tanned skin and 
curly hair the colour of bronze, she thought her tutor Aristo looked just like a Greek god. 


‘Did I seem angry that evening?” said Aristo a short time later, taking a handful of currants from a green glass bowl. 
‘I only remember feeling vexed." 

‘Then I sincerely hope I never vex you,’ laughed Flavia’s father, accepting the bowl from Aristo and sprinkling 
some currants onto his honey-drizzled yogurt, Both men were barefoot and wearing short-sleeved white tunics. 
Although her father was ten years older than Aristo, it occurred to Flavia that they might almost be brothers. 

“You know, I've always wondered,’ said her father, ‘why you risked your life to help a stranger. For all you 
know, I might have been a thief and those four men concerned citizens." 

Aristo shrugged. ‘I'd just had an argument with my brother,’ he said. ‘I stormed down to the port with the idea of 
boarding the first ship out of Corinth. I was so angry that when I came into the inn and saw those bullies kicking a 
man on the ground . . . the next thing I knew I was holding a chair leg and the men were running away.’ 

“Hey!” said Flavia, “That sounds like Hercules after the goddess Juno gave him a potion to drive him mad. When 
he came to his senses he saw the dead bodies of his wife and children lying on the ground and he realised . . .' Her 
voice trailed off as she saw the look of reproach in Nubia’s golden-brown eyes, ‘No,’ she said quickly. “It’s nothing 
like Hercules . ; .' She tried to think of a way to change the subject. ‘Music!’ she cried. “We haven't seen you in 
weeks, Aristo. Let's play some music together. Look! I've brought a tambourine! Lupus can drum on a bowl and 
Nubia's wearing her flute around her neck as usual." 

‘I'm afraid 1 don't have my lyre with me." 

“Then ask one of the slaves to fetch it from your room. You're in the Orpheus room, aren't you? Nubia and | 
asked Helen to put you there, in the room next to pater's. Nubia thought you'd like the room with the fresco of 
Orpheus on the wall.’ 

‘The landlady showed me the Orpheus room,’ said Aristo quietly, “and the fresco is very fine. But I don't have 
my lyre with me tonight.” 


*But Aristo,’ said Flavia, “didn't you pack it with the rest of your things?” 

“My belongings are all at my parents’ house in Corinth,” 

‘But Aristo,’ said Captain Geminus, pushing himself higher on his elbow. ‘one of Helen’s slaves is going to take 
us directly to Lechaeum tomorrow at dawn. It will delay us if we have to go into Corinth to get your things.’ 

‘I'm sorry, Marcus,’ said Aristo, “but I’m not going with you tomorrow. 1 know we had an agreement that 1 work 
for you until Flavia reached a marriageable age, but my parents are getting old and infirm — my father’s blind, you 
know — and so I've decided to stay here.’ 

Flavia exchanged a horrified glance with Nubia. *You’re not sailing home with us?" she cried. 

‘No,’ said Aristo. “I’m staying here in Corinth." 

Flavia's father swung his bare feet onto the platform of their dining couch. 

‘I don’t understand, Aristo, What are you saying?" 

‘Is there any way .. . Will you release me from my contract?” 

Captain Geminus stared down at the liquid reflection of the torches in the rectangular pool at his feet. *I don't 
know. This is so sudden.’ He looked up. ‘It’s not just that Flavia and her friends will be losing a tutor, but you've 
been my secretary and accountant for three years and I don't know where I'll find . . . Aristo, is it more money you 
want? Because we've done very well financially on this trip and soon I'll be in a position to—' He stopped and 
looked around at them. The evening breeze was making the torches flutter; in their flickering light it was hard to 
read the expression on his face. 

*Let’s discuss this privately, up in my room.’ 

Aristo nodded, The two men bent to lace their sandals, then rose from the couch. 

‘Aristo!’ cried Flavia. “You won't leave without saying goodbye, will you?’ 

*Of course not.’ He smiled at them. ‘I'll spend the night here and go across to the ship with you tomorrow, ' 

He turned and followed Captain Geminus through the ivy arch and out of the flickering circle of torchlight into 
the darkness of the garden. 

‘Oh no!” said Flavia, after they'd gone. "What will we do without Aristo? Why won't he come back to Ostia with 
us?" 

‘He said something about staying here because of his parents,’ said Jonathan, “Parents can be a big 
responsibility.’ 

Suddenly Lupus hissed and put his finger to his lips. At the same moment Tigris lifted his head from his bone 
and growled. 

They all stopped to listen, but apart from the sound of the breeze in the treetops and the tinkle of wind-chimes in 
the courtyard, there was no sound. 

“What is it, Tigris?’ asked Nubia. 

“What is it, Lupus?" asked Jonathan. 

Lupus pointed behind Flavia. She and Nubia both twisted on their couch, but all they could see behind them was 
a circle of leaves glowing bright green in the light of the flickering torch. 

Tigris growled again. 

‘What?’ Flavia turned back to Lupus to find him scribbling on his wax tablet. When he held it up a moment later, 
she gasped. 

SOMETHING IN THE BUSHES BEHIND YOU, Lupus had written. SOMETHING BIG! 


SCROLL II 





Thinking quickly. Lupus grasped a handful of currants from the green glass bowl and hurled them at the shrubs 
behind Flavia. 

Instantly, something exploded from the leaves with a staccato warning cry. Lupus yelled, Tigris barked and 
Flavia leapt off her dining couch. 

A blackbird flew up into the dark blue sky. 

Lupus watched the bird disappear and then looked down at Flavia, who stood up to her knees in the ornamental 
pool. She slowly raised her head and glared at Lupus. 

‘It was only a blackbird," she growled. 

Lupus felt a grin spread across his face and he gave her an exaggerated shrug of apology, 

But Tigris was on all four feet now, barking steadily at the bushes. 

"What is it, boy?’ Jonathan slipped off the couch and circled around to the rhododendron bushes behind the girls’ 
couch. Tigris followed, wagging his tail. ‘Do you smell something else hiding in there?’ Jonathan parted the leaves 
of the bushes. ‘Something apart from that terrifying bird?’ He disappeared among the shrubs. 

“Be careful, Jonathan!" Flavia stepped out of the pool and bent to wring the water from the sodden hem of her 
best blue tunic. 

For a moment there was no sound but the wind. Then: 

‘Dear gods, it’s horrible . . .” came Jonathan's muffled voice from the bushes and they all looked up. 

‘It's Medusa!" he yelled and pushed his contorted face out from between two branches. He had stuck out his 
tongue and ruffled his curly hair and flipped his eyelids back to give himself a terrible staring grin. “Blahhhh!" he 
cried. 

Flavia and Nubia both screamed and Lupus burst out laughing; this time both girls stood knee deep in the 
ornamental pool. 


‘Flavia, are you awake?’ 

Flavia sighed and rolled over in her bed to face Nubia in hers. Both their beds were as high as dining couches, 
and as narrow, but they were comfortable. A tiny oil-lamp filled the room with a soft apricot glow. Outside, the 
evening breeze had become a blustery wind which was rattling shutters. slamming doors and exciting the wind 
chimes. 

“Who can sleep with all that noise?” said Flavia with a sigh. 

*1 will miss Aristo. Will you?’ 

‘Of course. I'll miss him terribly. 1 can't imagine who'll teach us now." 

‘Aristo is a not a freedman, is he?’ 

“No. He was never a slave.” Flavia yawned. “He's a free man rather than a freedman.* 

‘Flavia, what is contract?” 


‘It's a written agreement between two people, Are you thinking of Aristo's contract with pater?’ 


"Yes. 

‘I think Aristo agreed to be my tutor for five years and pater promised to pay him a certain amount and also to 
allow him to visit his parents for a few weeks each year. He's served us for three years so according to the contract 
he should stay at least two more.” 

“What if persons disagree the contract?" 

‘If either of the two people breaks the contract, then one of them has to give the other some money. 1 think it’s 
called compensation.’ 

“What if Aristo does not have money to pay your father?” asked Nubia. 

‘I don’t know,’ murmured Flavia, rolling onto her back. “But Aristo is very clever. He'll think of something . , -> 

Nubia was silent after that, and Flavia must have drifted off, for she had no idea how much time had passed 
when a loud bang woke her. The noise came again. One of the bronze shutters outside their window had come free 
of its latch and was striking the wall. Flavia slid down from her bed and went to the window. She opened the lattice- 
work screen and leaned out. The warm wind whipped her hair and brought the smell of the sea. As she began to 
fasten the shutter to its outside wall, she thought she heard a man's cry from somewhere within the hospitium. 

She pulled her head back into the room and listened. Next door Tigris had begun to bark. She heard the cry come 
again. 

‘Pater?’ whispered Flavia. 

“What's happening?’ asked Nubia, pushing back her covers, 

‘I’m not sure.’ Flavia took the bronze night-lamp from its table and moved to the door. "That sounded like pater . 


Her heart was thumping as she pulled back the heavy curtain of their doorway and went out into the dark 
corridor with Nubia close behind her. The wall torches had been burning when they had gone to bed, but a slave 
must have put them out. It was black as pitch out there with only a small globe of light from her oil-lamp. 

As Flavia was raising the lamp to light one of the torches, a running figure jostled her against Nubia. 

‘Oof! cried Flavia. The bronze oil-lamp clattered to the floor and darkness swallowed them. 

Flavia groped for her lamp on the oily wooden floor. She could hear Tigris barking, the shutter still banging and 
more footsteps running. A dim light flared, illuminating the dark corridor to their left. Flavia saw Jonathan holding 
his oil-lamp to a torch in its angled wall-bracket. As the flames took hold, the golden light in the corridor grew 
brighter. Tigris ran towards the girls. He wagged his tail at them and began lapping the pooled olive oil from 
Flavia's lamp. 

‘What’s happening?’ asked Jonathan, coming up with his lamp. Lupus was behind him. He had taken the flaming 
torch from its bracket. 

A man’s cry made all four of them turn. Tigris skittered down the corridor in the direction of the cry and Lupus 
hurried after him, his torch crackling. Flavia and her two friends followed. 

Rounding a corner, Flavia found Lupus and Tigris standing in the doorway of her father’s two-roomed suite. 
Lupus had pulled aside the heavy curtain, and the flickering light from his torch illuminated a little reception room 
with cream and red frescoed walls. Against the right-hand wall was a small table with a tiny night-lamp burning. In 
the left-hand wall was a dark doorway leading to her father’s inner bedroom. In the centre of this reception room 
was a dining couch made up as a bed. Aristo stood behind this couch, bent over the figure stretched out on it. 

‘What?’ cried Flavia, pushing past Lupus. “What is it, Aristo —?' 

Then she saw the figure on the bed and the words died on her lips. 

It was a sight Flavia would never forget, one which would haunt her dreams for many years to come. 

Her father lay on his back, asleep. He was pale as ivory and perfectly still. Then Aristo raised his head and she 


saw a look of horrified disbelief twist his handsome features as he looked at her, and then down at the bloody knife 
in his hand. 
Flavia suddenly knew with a terrible certainty that her father was not asleep. 


SCROLL III 





E, ater!’ Flavia screamed and took a step towards the figure on the bed. Then she stopped. Once, in Ostia, she had 
seen a row of ivory statues waiting to be tinted. With his eyes closed and the covers down around his waist. her 
father was as still and pale as one of those statues. In the flickering light of torch and lamp, she could see no mark on 
his face, but his fair hair was matted with something dark. The wind moaned in the eaves outside the room and a 
draft made the torches flicker. 

Now Aristo was staring in horror at the front of his unbelted white tunic. It was stained as red as the cloak 
draped over his shoulders, 

Tigris moved forward to sniff at a pool of some dark liquid beneath the bed near a pair of sandals, then he started 
to lap at it, 

When Flavia saw what Tigris was lapping, a choking nausea rose up and filled her throat so that the only release 
was for her to open her mouth and scream. A moment later she felt the room darken and tilt and swallow her up. 


Nubia caught Flavia as she fainted and a moment later she heard another scream. 

As Jonathan pulled Tigris away from under the bed, Helen the landlady pushed into the room, Two of her house- 
slaves followed behind, carrying torches. 

“What have you done to Marcus?’ Helen screamed, bending over Flavia's father, She looked down at him and 
then up at Aristo, who remained silent. 

“You've killed him! You've stabbed a defenceless man in his sleep. Fortunatus! Syriacus! Seize him!” 

As the two big house-slaves put their torches in wall brackets and moved cautiously towards Aristo, he dropped 
the knife and took a step back, shaking his head. 

‘Get him!’ shrieked Helen to her slaves. ‘Don’t let him escape!” 

The Syrian slave seized Aristo while the other wrenched his hands behind his back. ‘Throw me that curtain tie. 
boy!’ he said to Jonathan. ‘Quickly!’ 

Jonathan pulled a green cord from its brass hook behind the door curtain and tossed it to the slave. Aristo did not 
seem to notice the slave tying his wrists behind him and then knotting his cloak in front, so that he was doubly 
bound. He was staring towards the doorway of the room, as if he saw something terrible standing there. 

Nubia followed his gaze, but the doorway was empty. 

Flavia groaned and stirred in Nubia’s arms. 

‘Get him out of here!” cried Helen. “Take him to the vigiles at Cenchrea. By the gods he'll pay for this! Oh, 
Marcus! Marcus!" She reached a hand towards Flavia's father but could not bring herself to touch the body. She 
began to sob hysterically. 

The slaves pushed Aristo roughly around the couch to the door and one of them took Lupus’s torch, As they 
passed, Aristo turned his head to look at the girls. Flavia was moaning, her eyes still closed, so she did not see his 
expression. But Nubia did. 

She saw a mixture of horror and disbelief in his eyes, and something else that she could not identify. He opened 


his mouth — perhaps to say something to her — but already Helen's slaves had shoved him through the doorway and 


he was gone, 


Lupus took a step towards the body on the couch, 

Around him it was chaos, Guests and their slaves were crowding the doorway, wanting to see the body. Jonathan 
had taken Tigris back to their room and Lupus could hear his muffled barks of protest. Flavia was conscious but she 
was still slumped on the floor, sobbing uncontrollably in Nubia's arms. The landlady Helen had begun to wail and 
tear her hair, too, and the red-haired slave-girl had taken up the shrill ululation, Even the wind seemed to bemoan the 
brutal murder, 

Lupus ignored the commotion and stared at the figure on the bed. He was surprised at how calm he felt. Three 
years before, when he was only six, he had seen his own father lying dead in a pool of blood. But Flavia's father did 
not look dead. He looked as if he was sleeping. In the flickering torchlight it was hard to tell that his tunic was 
stained red with blood, not dye. 

On an impulse, Lupus took another step closer and pressed his hand to the dead man’s throat, as he had 
sometimes seen Jonathan’s father do. To his surprise he found the body was still quite warm. Lupus’s heart gave a 
kick, 

He turned and grunted urgently towards Flavia. She was still sitting on the floor, lost in her grief, but Jonathan 
had just pushed his way back into the crowded room. When he saw Lupus beckoning, he came at once. 

Lupus watched Jonathan rest his head on the captain's chest. Abruptly, he straightened up and looked wide-eyed 
at Lupus, who nodded vigorously. 

‘Flavia!’ cried Jonathan, shouting to make himself heard above the wails of the women and the excited babble of 
the men. “He's alive!’ 

Apart from the moaning of the wind, the room was suddenly silent. 

*He's not dead! He's alive,’ repeated Jonathan angrily. ‘But he won't be for long if we don't get help. 1 can 
barely hear his heartbeat.’ 

Flavia lifted her tear-streaked face in disbelief. Then she was on her feet. 

‘Pater!’ she cried, going to the couch, “Oh pater! Help him! Get a doctor!’ 

Helen the landlady bent over the bed, too. Her dark hair had come partly unpinned and there were smears of dark 
kohl beneath her slanting eyes, but now she turned to the red-haired stave-girl. *Persis, I think one of the guests is a 
doctor,’ she cried. “The old man downstairs in the Ariadne suite." 

‘T'I bring him, domina,’ said the girl. and pushed through the excited throng of guests jostling to see the victim. 

‘Hurry! cried Flavia after her. ‘Oh please hurry!’ 


The landlady Helen and the red-haired slave-girl had cleared the small room of guests. They had brought in a 
twelve-wick bronze standing lamp and two more wall-torches to light the bedroom. As the doctor began to examine 
Flavia's father, Jonathan stepped closer to watch. The doctor — an old man with grey hair and a wispy beard — had 
cut the captain's tunic and peeled back the bloody cloth to examine his chest and arms. 

“Three of these wounds are fairly superficial,” the doctor murmured in Latin, ‘but this one above the heart by the 
collar-bone is bad. Also, he’s lost a lot of blood; the mattress is fairly soaked with it. 1 don't know if . . ." He lifted 
his head and looked at Helen, ‘I don’t think it would be wise to bleed him.’ 

Jonathan stared at the doctor. He knew that most doctors resorted to bleeding as a matter of course, but in this 
case that would be madness. 

“My assistant isn't back yet,” said the doctor to Helen, ‘so I'll need someone to go and find some cobwebs. I'll 
also need someone to hold the wounds shut while I sew them up. Oh, and bring me a sea-sponge soaked in vinegar,’ 


he added. 

‘Get a bowl of vinegar,’ said Helen to Persis, “and the sea-sponge from my bedroom dressing table.” 

The doctor called something after the girl in Greek and then spoke to Flavia in Latin. “You're his daughter, aren't 
you? Will you help me wash his wounds?" 

Flavia did not reply. Jonathan saw a look of horror on her face. 

‘Nubia, why don’t you sponge the wounds?’ he said, and turned to Flavia, “You go find some cobwebs.” 

Flavia nodded and wandered out of the room in a daze. 

‘Go with her, Lupus,” said Jonathan, and turned back to the doctor. ‘I can assist you," he said. ‘My father’s a 
doctor and I’ve helped him before.” 

The doctor stared at him for a moment, then gave a curt nod. Up close, Jonathan could see particles of food in 
his beard. 

Lupus followed Flavia out of the room and a moment later Helen’s slave-girl returned with a sea-sponge floating 
in a ceramic bowl of vinegar. She set the bowl down on the small table beside the wall, then carried the table to the 
bedside. The doctor was showing Nubia the wounds that needed sponging. There were two gashes on the captain's 
left arm, one on his left side, and a wound in his chest, above the heart. The slave-girl gasped. 

“Your name is Persis, isn't it?’ Jonathan said to her. 

The girl nodded, not taking her eyes from the captain’s wounds. 

‘Could you bring a bow! of warm water, Persis?’ asked Jonathan. 

As Persis nodded and backed out of the room, Jonathan turned to the doctor. “My father always washes his hands 
before he works.’ 

The doctor glared at him, but when Persis brought in the bow! a few moments later, he broke off trying to thread 
a bronze needle in order to wash his hands. 

Lupus and Flavia re-appeared in the doorway, Lupus stepped into the room and carefully wiped his ball of 
cobwebs on the doctor's leather instrument pouch. He ran off to look for more, but Flavia lingered near the doorway. 
a dazed look on her face. 

Jonathan had just dried his hands on the linen towel draped over the slave-girl’s arm when he heard the doctor 
curse in Greek. The man was still struggling with needle and thread. 

“Here, let me,” said Nubia. and deftly threaded the needle. 

The doctor grunted his thanks, and indicated the first wound to Nubia, the one on the captain’s chest. When she 
had gently sponged it, he placed some cobwebs into the open wound and indicated that Jonathan should push the 
edges of the flesh together. Then he took the threaded needle and began to sew. On the bloody mattress, Captain 
Geminus stirred and groaned softly. Flavia made a strange choking noise and ran out of the room, followed by Helen 
and Persis. 

Jonathan heard Nubia take a deep breath and he glanced up at her. Was she going to bolt, too? 

She looked up from sponging the wound, her eyes golden in the lamplight. and she gave a small nod in response 
to his encouraging smile. Then they returned to their work, and from that moment Jonathan lost track of time. 


They found Flavia in the purple twilight before dawn. 

She was lying on one of the dining couches out in the garden. Helen rose from the foot of the couch when the 
three friends came through the ivy arch. A crescent moon touched the tops of the pines to the east and somewhere in 
the distance a cock was crowing. The wind had died. 

‘She wouldn't go back inside,” said Helen, ‘so I got Persis to bring her some blankets and a cup of hot wine.’ She 
looked at Jonathan and he saw her eyes were swollen from weeping. “How is Marcus?" she asked. 

Jonathan sat on the couch opposite and sighed. “Still unconscious, We cleaned his wounds and put cobwebs 


inside and sewed them up. The doctor says he needs to rest in a quiet place for a week or two and that he must not 
travel,” 

Helen nodded. *Now that you've finished, 1'll have my slaves move him down to my private triclinium. It's the 
quietest room in the inn and looks out onto the herb garden.” She looked towards the lavender sky in the east. “I'd 
better get the slaves to clean up all that blood,” She sighed. “Why don't you go back up to your rooms and get some 
sleep?’ 

‘May we stay here with our friend?’ asked Nubia. 

‘Of course,’ said Helen. ‘I'll send a girl with some more blankets and I'll make sure you're undisturbed. Unless 
something happens,’ she added, and Jonathan saw fresh tears fill her eyes as she turned away. 

As he watched her weave her way out of the dim garden, he felt the brand on his left shoulder throb painfully, as 
it always did when he was tired. His eyes felt gritty and his right ear tickled. He rubbed it and recoiled when he saw 
the dried blood on his fingers. It must have come from when he had rested his head against Captain Geminus’s 
chest, to listen for the heartbeat. He glanced at his friends, Nubia had stretched out beside Flavia. Lupus was curled 
up on the central couch, his knees drawn up to his chin and his eyes already closed, 

Jonathan bent and dipped his hands in the cold water of the ornamental pool and washed his face and ears. When 
he rose up, dripping, he saw Persis placing three folded blankets on the end of Lupus’s couch, She gave him a sad 
smile and ran back towards the inn. Jonathan spread a blanket over Lupus and took one for himself and lay down on 
the remaining couch, 

As soon as he closed his eyes he saw an image of Aristo standing over the captain's body. 

He opened his eyes. "Why did you do it, Aristo?” he whispered. Immediately another image came into his head: 
Aristo in the woods outside Ostia, bending to cut off an ostrich’s head with a single clean stroke of his knife, a sharp 
iron blade with a bronze boar's-head handle. 

The knife! Aristo had dropped it on the bedroom floor and nobody had bothered to pick it up. 

Another cock began crowing nearby as Jonathan pushed off the blanket and ran back through the ivy arch into 
the colonnaded courtyard and up the stairs. He found Helen overseeing the clean-up of the Orpheus room. Persis and 
a fair-haired slave-girl had pushed the bed and candelabra against the wall, next to the small table with the night- 
lamp. They were on their hands and knees, drying the varnished wooden floor. 

Helen looked up eagerly as Jonathan came in. ‘Oh,' she said, and her face fell, ‘I thought it was Fortunatus and 
Syriacus coming back." 

Jonathan needed a moment to catch his breath. “The knife.” he said. ‘Aristo dropped his knife. Have you found 
it?’ 

Helen frowned and said something to the slaves in Greek. 

They tipped their heads back in the Greek manner and one of them held up the bloody sandals. 

‘These sandals are the only thing they found on the floor,’ said Helen. 

Jonathan went to the doorway of the room which led off from the Orpheus room. 

“What's in here?’ he asked, taking a torch from its bracket and looking in. It was a small room with black walls 
and frescoes of sea nymphs. It had two small windows but no other entry or exit. There was barely enough room for 
a low bed, a cedarwood chest, an oak table and a bronze and leather armchair. 

“That's where Marcus sleeps,’ said Helen. ‘He likes this room because it’s quiet.” 

‘But you have to go through the Orpheus room to get out.’ said Jonathan. *Didn’t he mind the lack of privacy? 
Didn’t it disturb him when people stayed here?” 

‘The Orpheus room is actually part of a suite.’ said Helen. ‘Flavia requested it for Aristo, because of the 
frescoes. Your tutor was only going to be here for one night, and Marcus said he didn't mind sharing. So we moved 


the table and chair in here from the Orpheus room, and we brought a dining couch in there for Aristo to sleep on.’ 

‘Interesting,’ murmured Jonathan. *So nobody has come in or out of this room since the attack?’ 

‘Nobody,’ said Helen. ‘I'm sure of it.’ 

‘I'm going to have a quick look for the knife, if you don't mind,’ 

‘Of course not.’ 

Jonathan fixed the torch in a bracket on the wall of the inner room and opened the bronze shutters of both 
windows. The windows faced east and a pearly predawn light flooded the room, making it easier for him to see. On 
top of the cedarwood chest was the Captain's cord belt and money-pouch and beside the bed his red leather sandals. 
Among the writing things on the table was a knife. It was a souvenir Flavia had brought her father from Rome two 
months before, a folding knife with an iron blade and a bronze handle in the shape of a gladiator. But this was 
obviously not the weapon used to stab the captain; its blade was shorter than Jonathan’s thumb. 

‘Nothing?’ said Helen, seeing the expression on his face as he emerged from the bedroom. 

Jonathan shook his head. “I don't suppose it matters,” he said. “It's not as if it’s a clue to a mystery.’ 

“No.” said Helen wearily. ‘There’s no mystery about who tried to kill Marcus.’ 

‘The mystery,” murmured Jonathan as he turned to go. ‘is why.” 


SCROLL IV 





‘F lavia. Flavia, my dear. Please wake up. Something's happened.” An accented woman’s voice and a hand gently 
shaking Flavia's shoulder, 

Flavia opened her eyes and for an instant she was aware of glorious sunlight illuminating bright green pine 
needles above her. Birds were singing and she could hear doves cooing in their dovecote. Then the memory of the 
previous night's events came back like a kick in the stomach. ‘Pater!’ she cried, sitting up on the couch. ‘Is pater . . 
n 

“He's alive,’ said Helen quietly. ‘He's alive but he's in a very deep sleep.’ 

As Flavia stood up, a wave of nausea swept over her. She sank to her hands and knees and was sick on the grass. 
Nubia knelt beside her and held her head until Flavia had finished. 

“What's happened?’ asked Jonathan groggily from his couch. 

"My two slaves have just returned,” said Helen, ‘I'm afraid they lost Aristo.” 

“What?” cried Flavia, looking up at Helen. The woman had pinned up her long dark hair and put on a clean stola, 
but the shadows under her slanting dark eyes made her look tired. 

“Fortunatus and Syriacus were taking him to the vigiles at Cenchrea,' said Helen, ‘so that they could hold him 
until the authorities from Corinth could take over. But he escaped.’ 

‘How?’ asked Flavia. She felt sick again. 

‘They think he had an accomplice. A woman. As they were leading him down the road a woman screamed and 
Fortunatus went to her aid. He assumed she was being molested. Anyway. Aristo chose that moment to attack 
Syriacus. He knocked him to the ground, then kicked him senseless.” 

‘Aristo did this thing?’ asked Nubia, 

“Even though his hands were tied?’ Jonathan raised his eyebrows. ‘And his cloak knotted at the front?" 

“Yes. Syriacus say he fought like a tiger, with the strength of ten men. When Syriacus recovered and Fortunatus 
returned, Aristo was gone. They tried to find him and they even went to his parents’ house in Corinth but, . .* Helen 
shook her head. ‘I’m sorry, Flavia. He got away.’ 


Flavia sat beside her father in the private triclinium of Helen's Hospitium. It was a small room, not much bigger than 
their own triclinium at home in Ostia, and it looked out onto a sheltered north-facing herb garden. A wooden lattice- 
work screen on rollers could be pulled across for privacy but at the moment it was concertinaed against the left-hand 
edge of the wide doorway, 

Her father lay on a couch placed against the central wall, beneath a fresco of a painted window looking out onto 
painted woods, On the two side walls were colourful frescoes of paths leading to round shrines, painted with such 
accurate perspective that at first glance they looked real. Shrubs had been painted in the foreground. On one of them 
- a rosebush in bloom — sat a nightingale, his beak open in silent song. 

Flavia looked away from the painted bird to study her father’s face. He was pale and although his breathing was 
steady, it was shallow and barely audible. 


The light in the triclinium dimmed as Helen appeared in the wide doorway with two men. 

‘Flavia,’ she said. ‘I’ve brought Lucius Sergius Agaclytus, the best doctor in Corinth.’ 

The taller of the two men had a face like a handsome monkey. But he had intelligent eyes and a quiet 
confidence. 

“You're Flavia, the victim's daughter,” he said in perfect Latin. 

“Yes,” she stood up and allowed him and his young assistant to approach the couch. 

‘I’m Agaclytus,” he said, ‘and this is my assistant Petros. When did this happen?” 

‘Last night,’ whispered Flavia. “Around midnight, I think.” 

Out of the corner of her eye she saw Helen nodding. 

‘How old is your father?” Agaclytus gently pulled back the blankets and Flavia almost fainted when she saw the 
swollen, stitched wounds in the flesh of her father’s chest and arm, 

She looked away, towards one of the painted temples, and took a few deep breaths. ‘Pater will be thirty-two in a 
few weeks,’ she said. 

“Who did this?” 

*My tutor, Aristo,’ she said, feeling her eyes fill with tears. *He's been with us for three years. 1 don't know why 
he did it. I always thought he and pater liked each other , . . Flavia trailed off, aware of the doctor bending, 
examining, lightly touching, murmuring in Greek to his assistant, who was taking notes on a wax tablet. Finally he 
pulled the blanket up to her father’s neck and straightened again. 

“He has lost a great deal of blood,’ said the doctor. “The stitching is rather clumsy but the wounds have been 
cleaned well and if they do not become corrupted he should live.” He turned to Helen and said something in Greek. 
They had a rapid exchange, during which Helen kept glancing nervously at Flavia. The doctor shook his head sadly. 
Finally he turned his simian eyes on Flavia. 

“According to the landlady here, your father did regain consciousness briefly at around the third hour this 
morning." 

“He did” Flavia jumped up and clapped her hands together, 

Helen turned to Flavia. *1 didn't tell you.” she said, “because he didn't recognise me. He didn't even know where 
he was.” Her dark eyes looked bruised with grief. 

‘That’s not surprising.” said Flavia to her. “We've only been here a few nights. We don't really know you that 
well and pater can be absent-minded,’ 

“Your father always stays here when he passes through Corinth,” said Helen. She lifted her chin a fraction. 
‘Marcus and I know each other very well. But today he kept asking for Myrtilla.* Helen lowered her eyes. “Who is 
she. do you know?" 

Flavia felt her stomach sink. 

‘Do you know who Myrtilla is?” asked the doctor. 

*Myrtilla is — was my mother,’ said Flavia. ‘But she . . . she died when I was three . . . seven, no — nearly eight 
years ago. 

“Your father might just be confused,” said the doctor, “unless it's amnesia," 

*What?" 

*Amnesia.' When he saw the blank look on her face he said, “I’m sorry, that's a Greek word and I don't know if 
there is a Latin equivalent. It means a loss of memory. People with amnesia often completely forget events of recent 
years, but the past can seem like yesterday to them. It often happens to those who've had a blow to the head.” 

“But he didn't have a blow to the head,’ said Flavia, “he was stabbed.” 

“On the contrary. Do you see this lump here?’ Agaclytus gently pushed away some light brown hair on the back 


of her father's head, 

Flavia's eyes opened in horror. “Yes,' she whispered, noticing for the first time a lump almost the size of a 
chicken’s egg on her father’s head. 

‘This is probably where he struck his head against the hard edge of the bed. That's why he was so still when you 
found him. Do you see these two bruises on his neck? Look. Right here at the base of the throat. This is where the 
attacker's thumbs pressed in.’ 

Flavia had no words, She hadn't even noticed. 

“But that means . . -* she whispered. 

The doctor nodded grimly. “Not only did that young man stab your father, but it appears he slammed his head 
against the wooden bed frame and also tried to strangle him. There is no doubt that this Aristo was determined to see 
your father dead,’ 


“Flavia? 

Flavia lifted her head to see four figures framed in the wide doorway of the triclinium. The green garden beyond 
them was flooded with brilliant noonday light and she could not see their faces clearly. 

‘Flavia,’ said Jonathan, ‘may we come in?" 

She nodded but put her finger to her lips. 

Jonathan, Nubia, Lupus and a grey-haired old man stepped into the small dining room and stood beside the bed. 
They gazed down at Captain Geminus, still sleeping deeply. 

“How is he?’ whispered the man. He had a cheerful tanned face and long frizzy grey hair tied back in a ponytail. 
His name was Atticus and he was one of her father’s sailors. a cook and carpenter. 

“Pater is still asleep,’ said Flavia. ‘I want to be here when he wakes up.’ 

Lupus was looking at the frescoed wall beside Flavia, with tts realistic path leading to a small round temple. He 
waved goodbye, pretended to start down the painted path towards the temple, and feigned surprise when he banged 
into the wall. Flavia did not smile and Lupus shrugged. 

‘Flavia,’ said Jonathan softly. “We've spoken to the doctor, Agaclytus. He says it would be better if you kept 
yourself busy and let Helen get on with nursing your father. He thinks you need some rest and distraction and—* 

‘No!’ cried Flavia vehemently. ‘I’m not going to leave pater! What will he do without me? If he wakes up and 
I'm not here, he'll be lost. I’m not leaving him alone so Aristo can come back and finish the job tonight!” 

*Helen's slaves can guard your father.” said Jonathan. 

“Besides, I wouldn't worry about young Aristo trying to kill your father again," said Atticus. ‘He was seen early 
this moming running down the road to Athens.’ 

Flavia looked up. “Someone saw him? Did they catch him?” 

‘Flavia.’ Jonathan took a step closer. ‘It's just like in Rome. The vigiles won't bother going after him. They just 
don't have the time or the money. This is a private matter. If we want to bring Aristo to justice, we'll either have to 
hire someone or do it ourselves. The three of us have discussed it— here Nubia and Lupus nodded *—and we think 
we should do it ourselves. Helen says she’ll give us a carriage and four mules. Atticus has agreed to come with us.’ 
added Jonathan, glancing at the grey-haired Greek. ‘He can be our translator and bodyguard.’ 

“Your guide, too,” said Atticus. ‘I grew up in Athens and I know the road from here to there. We'll catch him." 

“Will you come with us?" Jonathan asked Flavia. 

‘No,’ she said. 


‘But don't you want to catch Aristo?” said Jonathan, ‘Don't you want justice to be done?’ 


Flavia was silent. 

‘Flavia,’ said Nubia, “we need you for the clues. You are good at this.’ 

Lupus nodded. 

“Did you ever think,” said Jonathan, “that maybe all the mysteries you've solved so far have been training for just 
such a time as this?’ 

“No!” said Flavia again. ‘I can't leave pater, You go if you like. But don't ask me to abandon him!’ She hid her 
face in her hands. Everything seemed unreal: the room with its painted garden, the unfamiliar birdsong outside, the 
smell of pine cones burning on an altar somewhere. 

Even the man in the bed seemed strange. unlike her father. Surely this was a nightmare and she would wake 
from it soon. As hot tears welled up and spilled over, she surrendered herself to weeping. When she finally looked 
up again, the room was silent and the bright green square of the doorway stood empty. 


Flavia was dreaming. She stood in a dark. smoky atrium before an alabaster lararium. In the shrine were little 
statues, the lares and penates of the household, and a bronze snake for luck. Suddenly the little figures began to 
tremble and whimper with fear, Now Flavia could hear what was frightening them. Terrible iron footsteps coming up 
the stairs. The snake writhed in terror and the little gods scrambled over each other to hide at the back of the shrine. 
The slow footsteps were coming closer, shaking the whole house now, and Flavia tumed with horror to see who — or 
what — they were. 

Her head jerked up and she blinked at the bright afternoon light. Where was she? In Greece, in a painted 
triclinium with her father on the couch beside her, unconscious, 

No, he wasn't unconscious! His eyes were open and he was frowning up at the blue-painted ceiling with a look 
of heartbreaking confusion on his face. 

‘Pater,’ she cried. “You're awake!’ She almost threw her arms around his neck when she saw a look of alarm flit 
across his features, 

‘Don’t worry. pater,’ she said. ‘I won't touch your wounds.’ 

“Who are you?’ he asked, his voice barely more than a whisper. 

“What?” 

‘Where's Myrtilla?’ 

“Pater, it's me. Flavia. Aristo stabbed you, but you're going to be all right.’ 

“Why... why are you calling me pater?” 

“Pater, it’s me. Flavia, Your daughter. Don't you remember me?’ 

“Please, little girl, try to find Myrtilla. Or my brother. His name is Gaius Flavius Geminus, You must find them. 
The ship sails for Alexandria tomorrow.” 

‘Shhh,’ whispered Flavia, fighting tears. ‘Don’t try to get up. You're badly wounded. Rest your head back on the 
pillow. That's right. I'll try to find Myrtilla or Gaius.” 

“Thank you,’ the words were barely audible and his eyes were closing again. ‘Thank you. You're a good girl.” 


‘Have you finished it yet?’ asked Jonathan. 

Lupus stood hunched over a small table in the boys’ room. He shook his head impatiently, and without looking 
up from his work he made a dismissive flapping motion with his left hand. Jonathan sighed and wandered over to 
Nubia. She had laid out their things on one of the beds and was now packing the most essential items. Helen had 
given them three travellers’ knapsacks. 

Finally Lupus grunted and stepped back from the table. Jonathan and Nubia both hurried over. 

On the table before Lupus lay a wax tablet, like a small wooden booklet, The two inner leaves were coated with 


a thin layer of yellow beeswax which could be marked with a stylus. But Jonathan and Nubia were not looking at the 
inside. They were looking at the back of the tablet, where Lupus had painted a portrait of Aristo in coloured wax on 
the smooth wood. 

‘Oh Lupus,” breathed Nubia, ‘it is a wonderful likeness.” 

Jonathan gave a low whistle of approval. “That's brilliant, Lupus. That should certainly help us find him." 

‘How soon can we leave?’ came a voice from the doorway. 

Jonathan and the others looked up to see Flavia standing there. 

“You've decided to come with us?” He raised his eyebrows. 

She nodded. ‘Can we leave right now?" 

Jonathan glanced at the others, “We were going to leave tomorrow at first light.” 

*] want to go now. Right now,’ said Flavia. “We don't have a moment to lose.” 

“But Flavia,’ said Nubia. ‘In five or six hours sun will set, and then it will be most difficult to travel.’ 

Lupus nodded his agreement. 

‘Besides,’ said Jonathan, “Atticus has gone to Corinth to try to get some more information about Aristo, in case 
there have been any more sightings of him. We can't go without him. He's going to be our bodyguard and 
translator.’ 

Nubia stood up and took a hesitant step towards Flavia. 

‘How is your pater?’ she asked. 

“Pater just woke up,” said Flavia, ‘and he didn’t recognise me. He doesn't even know who I am.’ 

Nubia was about to run to her friend to comfort her, but the look on Flavia's face stopped her. 

“We're going to find Aristo,’ said Flavia grimly, ‘and when we do, I’m going to make him pay for what he did to 
pater!’ 


SCROLL V 





As Nubia pressed her heels into Caltha's flank, the mare broke into a canter. That was better. It felt good to be in 
control of something. She felt Flavia’s arms tight around her waist. That felt good, too. For once she was the leader. 
not Flavia. 

Despite her anguish for Aristo and for Flavia's father, Nubia could not suppress the joy flooding her heart as the 
horse clopped along the winding dirt road towards Corinth. 

It was a glorious day, warm and fragrant with the clean, pungent scent of pine trees and the sea. Above the 
steady clip-clop of Caltha’s hooves she could hear birds whistling their appreciation of the spring sunshine. On her 
left, the Acrocorinth rose dramatically, a small mountain against the deep blue sky, 

As they passed pedestrians, mule-carts, and other riders, Nubia smiled inwardly at their whistles of admiration or 
cries of greeting. 

Beyond the tombs that lined the road on both left and right, she caught glimpses of green cypress trees and red- 
roofed temples and gilded statues in the sanctuaries. The craggy Acrocorinth was still looming, but it changed shape 
slightly as the road circled its base. 

Finally they reached the cypress grove called Craneum and the triumphal arch topped by a gilded chariot that 
marked the entrance to Corinth. Nubia did not pass through the arch, but guided Caltha to the right, along the road 
which led down through the vineyards to Corinth's western port, Lechaeum. It still felt awkward using reins, but the 
mare seemed to understand the pressure of Nubia’s heels on her flanks. 

They passed beneath the shadow of a twenty-foot statue of the sea-god Poseidon standing above a fountain. As 
they descended the last mile to sea level, the road became a covered colonnade cut into the hillside. It was cool and 
shaded here, but noisy because the sound of Caltha's hooves echoed off the stone wall. 

“It's just like the road down to the Villa Limona,' said Flavia in Nubia's ear. 

Nubia nodded and pulled Caltha up beside a white stuccoed column to let an ox-cart pass. Presently they 
emerged from the echoing colonnade into sunshine and relative silence. A few minutes later they rode beneath the 
arch marking the port of Lechaeum. 

A cluster of warehouses and cauponas surrounded the docks but gave way on either side to a grey shingle beach 
dotted with gorse and scrubby grasses. Beyond lay the Gulf of Corinth, gleaming like a vast shield of beaten silver, 
with the hazy blue mountains of the mainland rising beyond it. 

Nubia urged Caltha down towards the docks. At once her sharp eyes spotted the De/phina y mast rising among 
others. Caltha’s hoofbeats took on a hollow ring as they rode along a wooden pier. Their arrival at the Delphina 5 
berth was greeted by a chorus of good-humoured catcalls from sailors in the surrounding boats. 

Nubia lifted her chin a fraction and ignored them, She pulled up Caltha, swung her right leg over the horse’s 
neck and let herself slip down the mare’s damp flank onto the pier. It was further than it looked and although the 
landing jarred her from heel to chin, she acted as if everything was fine and reached her arms up to Flavia. 

‘Oh, no," said Flavia. ‘I’m not doing what you just did. It's too far. It feels as if I'm miles up!" 


“Don't worry, Miss Flavia,” said a man’s voice, curiously light. ‘I'll help you!” 

*Punicus!’ cried Flavia, and Nubia turned to see the Delphina 5 helmsman coming down the gangplank. He was a 
big. muscular man with a bald head and light brown skin. The other crew member — a young man from Cnidos 
named Alexandros — waved cheerfully from the stern platform. 

When Punicus reached the dock he lifted Flavia down and then greeted both girls with a gap-toothed grin, 

*Punicus, we don't haye a moment to lose,’ said Flavia. “You heard what happened to pater?" 

The Phoenician’s grin instantly faded and he nodded. ‘Atticus just left. He told us you're going to try to catch the 
culprit.” 

“That's right,’ said Flavia. ‘But we need money, Lots of it. Is pater’s strongbox on board?’ 

‘Of course. Down in the hold,” he lowered his voice to a whisper. ‘In its usual secret hiding place.’ 

“Good.” said Flavia, starting up the gangplank. *Here's what I want you to do — Oh, Nubia!’ she said, turning 
back. ‘Wait here with the horse. I'l] only be a few moments.” 

Nubia nodded and sighed. With Flavia, she was never the leader for long. 


Two hours later, back at Helen’s Hospitium, Flavia looked up from her wax tablet as she heard hooves on the fine 
gravel drive that led to the inn's main entrance. 

“Atticus! At last! Where have you been?’ 

Brown hens had been pecking on the gravel approach to the inn. Now they scattered as Atticus swung himself 
off the mule and handed the reins to one of Helen's slaves. 

“What's happened?” said the old sailor, “The captain! He's not... is he —?’ 

*He's conscious,” said Flavia, and took a deep breath to stop the tears coming again. "But he doesn't remember 
me. He has something called amnesia." 

Atticus shook his grey head. “Thank the gods he's still alive,’ he said. ‘But amnesia, that's bad. I knew someone 
who had that once. He never recovered because they couldn't find the curse tablet.’ Atticus spat and made the sign 
against evil. 

‘I knew it!’ cried Flavia, clenching her fist. “That's what Helen said. She said Aristo probably cursed my father 
and unless we undo the curse he'll never remember who he is!’ She shook her head. ‘I knew that doctor was wrong. 
How can a bump on the head make you forget?’ 

‘Not likely,” said Atticus. ‘Have you looked for a strip of lead nailed to a doorpost?’ 

“Yes.” said Flavia. ‘Helen’s slaves have searched everywhere: all the doorposts both inside and out. All the 
columns and walls and trees in the garden. They even looked in the cistern.’ 

“He could have hidden it anywhere,’ said Atticus grimly. “Even buried it! And if he used a curse-nail we'll never 
find it.’ 

“That's why we have to go now! We'll catch him and force him to tell us where the curse is. Did you find out 
anything in town?’ 

‘I did. The name of a woman who thinks she saw him." 

‘Tell me!” 

“Name's Aphrodite. She's a farmer’s widow. Lives beyond Isthmia, on the Athens Road. Early this morning she 
went out to feed her pigs and saw a man sleeping at the foot of a poplar tree near the road. She went towards him 
and when he stood up she saw that he was bound and that he wore a bloodstained tunic. According to her, he ran off 
towards Athens.’ 

‘If his hands are still tied.’ said Flavia, ‘it will make it harder for him to move fast. I think we should go now. 
Every minute we waste could make a difference.” 

“But Miss Flavia, it will be dark in a few hours.’ The late afternoon sun illuminated Atticus’s round face, shiny as 


a chestnut and almost as brown. 

‘I've calculated he's had a seventeen-hour start,’ said Flavia, holding up her wax tablet, "Let's not give him any 
more advantage.’ The brown hens pecking at her feet clucked and flapped for the shrubs as Tigris bounded out of the 
inn and down the steps. Flavia’s three friends followed, their footsteps crunching on the gravel, ‘Is everything 
ready?” she asked them. 

They nodded. 

‘I have packed essential belongings,’ said Nubia. 

‘I’ve got some maps and guides,” said Jonathan, and tapped the quiver over his shoulder. ‘Plus my bow and 
arrows." 

Lupus held up five water gourds in one hand and the wax tablet with Aristo’s portrait in the other. 

Flavia turned back to Atticus. ‘Did you know that Helen has given us her best carruca and four mules? She said 
we could have them. Sell them, eat them, anything . . .' 

Atticus whistled under his breath. “That is very generous. She must really like your father.” he said. 

‘Flavia!’ said Jonathan, holding up a pair of red leather sandals. ‘Look what Nubia just found: Aristo's sandals." 

“Those belong to Aristo?’ 

Nubia nodded. “But it is strange,’ she said, “because 1 find them in your father’s bedroom, the room with grey 
sea-nymphs on a black wall, next to the Orpheus room." 

“You're absolutely sure they're Aristo's? asked Flavia. 

Nubia nodded. ‘I am sure.’ 

*Excellent,’ said Flavia. 

Atticus scratched his woolly grey hair. "What good are Aristo’s sandals?’ 

‘First of all,’ said Flavia, ‘it tells us he’s not only bound but barefoot, which will slow him down, But more 
importantly,’ she said, bending to give Tigris a pat, ‘it means our best tracker can easily follow his scent!’ 


“According to this book,’ said Jonathan, ‘we're travelling the same route Theseus took when he went to Athens to 
claim his birthright.” 

It was early evening. They had made an offering for a good hunt at an ancient shrine of Artemis, and almost 
immediately Tigris had found Aristo’s scent on the side of the Athens Road, which passed between vineyards and 
pine trees on the left and the blue sea on the right. 

Helen's four-wheeled carruca was made of oak and wicker, light and strong. It had spoked wheels and a bucket 
of grease hanging from the rear axle. There were padded benches along each side with storage space underneath. At 
each of the four comers were sockets for the posts of the awning by day, or torches for night travel. The unbleached 
linen awning was up now and the carruca rumbled after Tigris at a steady pace. The grinding of the wooden wheels 
and the clopping hooves of four mules gave their quest.a sense of rhythmic urgency, 

“What book is that?’ said Flavia, who was sitting beside Atticus at the front. 

Jonathan held it up. ‘It's called 4 Guide to Corinth, Attica and Boeotia. Helen said I could borrow it.’ 

*Let me see,’ said Flavia, reaching back. 

“It does not look like a book,” said Nubia. ‘It resembles a wax tablet." 

‘It’s a cross between a wax tablet and a scroll,’ said Jonathan. ‘It has leaves, like a wax tablet, but they're made 
of papyrus not wood." 

‘It’s called a codex,” said Flavia, flipping through the papyrus pages. “Pater has some in his library. His are 
mainly poetry . . .* She handed the book back to Jonathan. 

Jonathan raised his eyebrows in surprise. Flavia usually confiscated any new book he showed her and kept it 
until she'd read it. 


‘It's good, Flavia,’ he said. ‘It has all the landmarks and the legends behind them and it even recommends good 
hotels and taverns. The best places to stay — like Helen's Hospitium — are marked with a little house with a 
courtyard. The decent ones get two little towers and the ones that just scrape by only get one tower.” 

Flavia gave him a distracted nod over her shoulder. 

‘Also.’ he continued, “this book tells you all the places where Theseus performed his exploits,’ 

‘I know who Theseus is,’ said Nubia. ‘He is the hero in myth who conquers the man-bull. He does this on an 
island far away from here.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Atticus. “The monster was called the Minotaur, and it lived on Crete. I was in Crete once a 
few years ago. You can still see the actual labyrinth.” 

‘Theseus had some adventures before he fought the Minotaur,’ said Jonathan. ‘According to this guidebook, he 
had to lift a big rock to discover his birthright. He tried to lift it every year and when he was fifteen he finally did it. 
Underneath he found a pair of gold leather sandals and a sword that had belonged to his father Aegeus, the King of 
Athens. So he set out to claim his birthright. But instead of going to Athens the easy way — by ship — he decided to 
take the land route, which was full of murderers and monsters. He wanted his father to be proud of him.” 

‘Maybe we should go by ship,” said Nubia, ‘to be arriving in Athens before Aristo.” 

‘That would be a good idea if we were certain he was headed for Athens,” said Flavia, ‘but although they call 
this the Athens Road it leads to other places. Right, Atticus?” 

*“Correct.* he replied. He had wrapped the reins around his leather wristbands. 

Jonathan looked up from the guidebook at some bushy green pines scrolling past on either side of the road. ‘It 
might have been somewhere around here,’ he said, ‘that Theseus met Sinis the Pine-Bender.’ 

“Why do they call him Pine-Bender?’ asked Nubia. 

Lupus grunted and stood up in the carriage. When he had their attention, he stretched out his arms and legs to 
make an X shape, wobbling a little as the carruca rocked. Then he twitched violently as if pulled from one side to 
the other, uttered a blood-curdling scream and fell to the wooden floor. 

“What is it?" cried Nubia. 

Jonathan snorted. “Lupus was just demonstrating Sinis’s modus operandi, He would catch helpless travellers, rob 
them and then kill them in a horrible way. First he would bend a pine tree on one side of the road and tie one arm 
and leg to its top. Then he would bend a pine tree from the other side of the road and tie their other arm and leg, and 
when he simultaneously let the two pine trees go—' 

Lupus opened his eyes, sat up and nodded enthusiastically. 

*—they would be torn in two, right down the middle!’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Nubia, covering her ears with her hands. “That is terrible!’ 

Jonathan nodded. “They must have been tall pines,’ he said, "not these bushy ones. .. Oh, look there! Like those. 
Those are tall and flexible.” 

He bent his head over the book again. ‘The village of Cromyon is around here, too. That's where Theseus met 
the man-eating sow— 

“What is sow?’ asked Nubia. 

‘Female pig,” said Flavia. 

“After he killed the man-eating sow,’ said Jonathan, “Theseus vanquished Sciron, another robber who pushed 
travellers off a cliff to the sea below, where his man-eating pet turtle would finish them off. Then there was 
Procrustes, an innkeeper with a special bed, If you were too short for this special bed, he stretched your arms and 
legs out of their sockets to make you longer. On the other hand, if you were too tall—" 

Lupus stood up again and made chopping motions. 


*—he would chop off your feet.” 

‘Top of your head, too, if necessary,’ said Atticus with a chuckle. 

‘Don't worry. Nubia,’ said Flavia, twisting round on her seat and looking down at them. “They're just myths.” 

Jonathan nodded. “I don't think we'll meet any axe-wielding innkeepers, and there's no such thing as a man- 
eating sow." 


SCROLL VI 





“Ar you certain there is not such a thing as a man-eating sow?’ said Nubia, pointing straight ahead. 

They had passed the sanctuary of Isthmia, with its theatre and white marble race-course visible between a row of 
pines, and the sun was low in the west as they approached a low farmhouse set back from the side of the road. The 
plaster had been white once, but now it was grey and peeling. If it had not been for half a dozen chickens pecking in 
the dust around it, Lupus would have thought the building abandoned. Between the road and the farmhouse was a 
muddy fenced enclosure. Lupus could see a shaven-headed slave-boy throwing slops to several huge creatures on 
the other side of the wooden fence. The creatures in the pen were enormous pigs. 

Tigris had run ahead to investigate these strange creatures but now he backed off, tail between his legs. 

Atticus reined in the mules with a click of his tongue. As they all piled out of the carruca, the slave-boy looked at 
them in alarm, and then ran towards the house. 

Lupus was the first to reach the pen. He uttered a low whistle. The pigs were huge. They were big as donkeys. 
though their legs were far shorter. 

They all stood in silence for a few moments, watching the pigs snort and squeal as they fought over their slops. 

“You know," remarked Atticus, ‘I've heard there really are man-eating pigs. They develop a taste for human 
flesh. Throw a corpse in there and they'll eat it all up." 

‘Ugh! said Flavia. 

‘I wonder,’ mused Jonathan, ‘what would happen if you put a live but wounded person in the pen with pigs used 
to eating human flesh?’ 

“Jonathan! What a horrible thought!” said Flavia. “Being eaten alive by an enormous pig.” 

At that moment, a sturdy old woman came swaying up the dirt path from the house. She wore a greasy apron 
over a voluminous rust-coloured stola and her grey hair was twisted around a polished cow horn, She held a hunk of 
brown bread in one hand. 

“You must be Atticus,” she said in accented Latin. “You've been asking about me. I’m Aphrodite.” She stopped 
and looked Flavia up and down. *1'd guess you're the murdered man’s daughter. ' 

“He's not dead!’ cried Flavia. 

‘That’s not what I’ve heard.’ Aphrodite tore at her bread with hard, toothless gums. ‘People say he was stabbed 
and strangled and finally beaten to death by a jealous husband.’ 

“What?” cried Flavia and looked at her friends in horror. "WHAT? No! That's not what happened at all. There's 
no jealous husband and pater's not dead.’ She took a deep breath and tried to keep her voice calm. “But he is badly 
wounded and it seems he can't remember anything from the past eight years.’ 

‘Oh dear,’ The old lady spat in the dust and made the sign against evil. “Sounds to me like a curse.” 

“Yes,” cried Flavia, ‘and unless we find the man who did it we'll never reverse it,” 

‘Sorry I didn't grab him when I had the chance,” said the old woman, looking wistful. 

“Were you that close?’ asked Jonathan. 


‘I was." The woman gestured with her piece of bread. ‘I was checking on my swine and I saw a flash of red and 
white over there, Under that poplar, where your black dog is sniffing. The white was his tunic fluttering in the 
breeze, and the red was a cloak bunched up around his neck. He looked like Adonis, fast asleep and waiting for his 
Aphrodite.” She chuckled. “But his Aphrodite obviously wasn't me. When I came closer he jumped up and looked 
around, all trapped and wild, like a weasel in a wine-press. It was then I noticed he was barefoot and that his wrists 
were tied behind him." 

‘I hear you chased him off,’ said Atticus. 

“Not quite!’ She laughed. “We stood staring at each other for a few moments. Then he went haring off down the 
road, his bare feet slapping and his legs pumping . , . Nice legs,” she added. ‘Muscular but not too thick.’ 

There was a moment's silence. broken only by a bird's trill and Tigris's steady barking from the foot of the 
poplar tree. 

Suddenly Lupus remembered his portrait of Aristo. He stepped forward, extending his wax tablet. 

“What's this?’ Aphrodite took the tablet and her beady eyes widened as she saw the portrait on the back. ‘Oh, 
yes,’ she gave a wheezing chuckle. “That's him all right. That’s my sleeping Adonis.” 


* 


Jonathan looked around with interest as the carriage rattled over the deep ruts in the stone diolkos. He had been here 
twice before. The first time a month previously, when the ship Delphina had been transported from west to east, and 
the second time only a few days ago, when she had been rolled back to the Gulf of Corinth. On both occasions the 
diolkos had been swarming with slaves and ships and wagons, Now it was almost deserted, though he heard a splash 
and the cries of men off to his right. It was dusk and the last ship of the day had just crossed over the isthmus. 

“Say goodbye to civilisation,” said Atticus, as they regained the dirt road. 

“What? said Jonathan. 

“We're leaving the Roman world,’ said Atticus, “and we're about to enter the Greek one.’ 

“What do you mean, Atticus?’ Flavia frowned, “We've been in Greece for weeks." 

‘The diolkos marks the limit of Colonia Corinthiensis and of Roman influence.’ said Atticus. *1 don't suppose 
you even noticed how many people speak Latin back there.’ Atticus chuckled as they shook their heads. “Half the 
people who live in Corinth are of Roman descent, or Phrygian, or Jewish. But that,’ he lifted his chin towards the 
landscape before them, ‘that’s proper Greece. Land of sheep and goats, brigands and robbers, and disreputable guest 
houses." 

“Why didn't you tell us that before?’ said Flavia. 

“Don't you worry, Miss Flavia. Atticus is here to take care of you. And Flora, too.” 

Jonathan looked down at the object Atticus was patting. "You call your sword “Flora”?" 

“She's just a dagger,’ said Atticus with a grin, ‘though I did name her after an old girlfriend named Flora who 
had a tongue on her like a two-edged sword.’ 

*] thought it was illegal to carry a sword,’ said Jonathan. ‘I mean, a dagger.’ 

‘In Rome, maybe, but it would be suicide not to carry one here in Greece, It’s even allowed back there in 
Corinth.” He glanced up at the sky, dark blue and pricked with the first stars of evening. ‘But even Flora won't help 
us,” he said, ‘if we’re caught around here after dark. We'd better find a place to stay,’ 

‘How about that place,’ said Nubia. pointing towards a two-storey building further up the coast. ‘That could be a 
disreputable guest house.’ 

They all laughed. 

“Don't laugh,” said Jonathan, looking up from his guidebook. ‘I think Nubia's right. This guidebook lists the 


Diolkos Tavern but doesn’t give it even one tower.’ 


SCROLL VII 





‘Upar said Flavia, as they stepped into their bedroom an hour later. "That was awful: having to eat that gritty 
porridge with all those men staring at us." 

‘Only you didn't actually eat any of your gritty porridge.’ said Jonathan, dropping his knapsack on the large low 
bed. 

Behind him, Lupus groaned and pinched his nostrils. 

*He's right,” said Jonathan. ‘It smells terrible in here!” 

“It is most small and dark,’ said Nubia. 

*Oh no!” wailed Flavia, holding up her flickering oil-lamp. “There's only one bed!" 

‘Don’t worry. Miss Flavia,’ said Atticus. “The bed's fairly big. If the four of you lie sideways, you'll all fit on. 
Tigris and 1 will curl up here by the door. I'm used to sleeping on my cloak.’ 

‘If we lie sideways our feet will hang over the side of the mattress,” said Flavia in a small voice. 

“Well then,” said Jonathan, setting his bow and arrows on the floor, *1'm sure the innkeeper would be happy to 
chop off our feet at the ankles so we fit.’ He walked to a dark corner of the room and stared down at a ceramic pot. 
“No wonder it stinks in here,” he said. *I don't think anyone's emptied the vespasian for days. It's full to the brim." 

‘Ugh!’ Flavia shuddered. 

“Pl do it,” said Atticus. He took a few steps across the room, set his own lamp down on a small table and 
elbowed one of the wooden shutters open. Then he carefully lifted the pot and tossed the contents out the window. 
They heard it splash below and someone shout angrily in Greek. 

“Oops!” said Atticus. “Didn't think anyone would be outside after dark!’ He set the pot back down in the corner. 
‘Do you girls want to use it first, while we step out in the hall for a moment?” 

Flavia nodded and sighed. “Yes please, Atticus," she reached into her own pack for her sponge-stick. “We'll tell 
you when we've finished,’ When the bedroom door had shut behind them, she sighed. “Oh, Nubia, I'm so tired. I 
just know I'll sleep like Hypnos tonight.’ 


Flavia did not sleep like Hypnos. 

When the fleas were not biting and the spiders were not dropping onto her face and the sour-smelling straw 
mattress was not digging into her back, she kept seeing the image of her father’s body and her tutor standing wild- 
eyed over him. 

She turned onto her left side and scratched a flea bite. Her father had only ever shown Aristo kindness. Why had 
he done this terrible thing? 

She knew she was ignoring at least one important clue. Maybe more. She cursed silently. She had missed a 
chance earlier in the day, She should have gone to Aristo's parents’ house in Corinth. Helen's slaves had been there 
looking for him, and had found nothing, but she might have discovered something they missed. Maybe he had told 
his parents something or they had seen him acting strangely. 

Flavia rolled onto her back again. Something else wasn't right. Something in the back of her mind half emerged 


and she tugged at it as a robin tugs a worm from the soil. Finally she had it. The curse. 

Why would one person curse another and then try to kill him? You either cursed someone or killed them, but not 
both. Yet that was what Aristo must have done, because there was no doubt he was guilty. 

Suddenly she heard Tigris grow! low in his throat. The door creaked and Flavia lifted her head to see a vertical 
sliver of light appear in the darkness. Someone was opening the door to their room! 

She felt Nubia's hand clutch her own and she heard Tigris growl again — a deeper, more menacing growl, Then 
Atticus said something in Greek and kicked the door shut and the thread of light was extinguished. Silence on the 
other side of the door. Then footsteps going away. 

‘Don’t worry.’ came Atticus's deep voice in the darkness. ‘Whoever he was, he won't be back. Go back to sleep,’ 

Flavia felt relief, then nausea. This was madness. Four children, a big puppy and an old Greek sailor trying to 
catch a fugitive in a country they barely knew. What had she been thinking? She should have stayed with her father 
and used his gold to hire someone to find Aristo. 

Then she remembered what Jonathan had said earlier that day. What if all the mysteries she had solved in the 
past year had been a preparation for this one? If she could work out the motive for the crime, it might help her find 
Aristo. She would make him tell where he had hidden the lead strip so that they could undo the curse and restore her 
father’s memory. Then her father would be himself again and they could go home. 

She knew she had to find the motive for Aristo's attack on her father, but no solutions came. Only the terrible 
image of him, lying like a corpse on a bier. 


SCROLL VIII 





They rose before dawn. In the torchlit stables of the Diolkos Tavern, Nubia helped Atticus harness the mules to the 
carriage. The mules wore leather chest-straps which were attached to the long stick — called a tongue — that pulled 
the carruca. Helen had named the animals after her four favourite spices: pepper, cumin, coriander and cinnamon. 
Piper was the leader and Nubia's favourite. He was dark brown flecked with grey and very intelligent. Yoked to the 
wooden tongue next to him was Cuminum, a golden brown mule with long eyelashes and a docile temperament. 
Coriandrum and Cinnamum were the two following mules. Both were placid and patient. Coriandrum was a slightly 
lighter brown than Cinnamum, and had a white blaze on his forehead. 

Tigris had found Aristo's scent and soon the mules were trotting briskly after him. The beaten earth road wound 
along the coast not much above sea level, sometimes rising and sometimes falling. The sun would not rise for nearly 
an hour, but the sky and sea were already full of a deep vibrant blue light. 

They had passed four milestones when the sun pushed up over the horizon to their right, making a molten trail of 
dazzling light on the sea. Now every rock and blade of grass cast a long shadow and Nubia felt an immediate 
delicious warmth where the sunlight touched her. Her stomach growled so she undid one of the napkins Helen had 
prepared for them and passed around pieces of bread spread with soft white cheese. 

Tigris had been trotting ahead, nose down, when a large flat rock suddenly took his interest, The carriage rolled 
past him and Atticus pulled on the reins and they all turned their heads to look back at the big puppy. Tigris gave the 
flat rock a thorough sniff, then followed his nose across the road and through wildflower-dotted grasses to a nearby 
olive grove. 

‘Tigris has found Aristo!" cried Flavia, jumping down from the cart and staring across the road. Her piece of 
bread and cheese was still in her hand, uneaten. ‘Hide behind the cart everybody, so he doesn't recognise us.’ 

The sun pulled free of the horizon and Nubia felt its warmth on her back as she peered over the side of the 
carruca towards the olive grove. In the pine trees nearby a hundred chaffinches were having a lively discussion, and 
from somewhere behind them came the soft clank of goat bells. The goats appeared a moment later, swarming 
around the cart. To Nubia, they smelled exactly like the cheese she had just been eating. She glanced down into the 
baleful yellow eyes of a she-goat. 

Suddenly Tigris appeared from the olive grove on the far side of the road. He was trotting purposefully towards 
them with something in his mouth. 

The goats scattered, jostling each other in their eagerness to get away from the approaching dog. They clanked 
back the way they had come, and Jonathan stepped from behind the carriage to take the object from Tigris. 

“What have you got, boy?” he said, taking a bite of his cheese and bread. 

‘Snake!’ cried Nubia, starting back. ‘It is a snake!” 

‘No,’ said Jonathan through his mouthful, ‘it’s a piece of green cord.” 

‘Oh! said Nubia. ‘It is part of the curtain rope they used to tie up Aristo." 

Lupus nodded vigorously. 


‘So it is,’ said Jonathan. ‘I thought it looked familiar. Good dog.’ He tossed Tigris his last bite of bread and 
cheese. The big puppy caught and swallowed it in one gulp, then sat waiting attentively for another. 

Flavia took the cord and then dropped it. ‘Ugh! It's soggy!” 

“I think it is being chewed,” said Nubia, examining the cord, “Here look like tooth marks... .” 

Lupus suddenly pointed at the goats and then pretended to gnaw something between his two wrists. 

Nubia nodded. "Yes! The goats.’ 

“Of course!” cried Jonathan. “Goats will eat almost anything. Aristo must have stretched his arms out behind him 
and let one of them chew through the cord.’ 

‘That was most clever,’ said Nubia. 

“He's probably found himself a pair of sandals by now, too,’ said Flavia. ‘So he'll be moving faster.’ 

“But at least this proves we're still on his trail,’ said Jonathan. 

Flavia nodded and tossed her uneaten piece of bread and cheese to Tigris. ‘Good dog.” she said, and to the 
others, "Let's go. I have a feeling our fugitive is not far off.’ 


“What I don't understand,’ said Jonathan a short time later, ‘is why Aristo hit and tried to strangle your father as well 
as stabbing him.’ 

‘Stop it!’ cried Flavia, pressing her hands to her ears. ‘How can you say such a thing when I'm sitting right 
beside you?’ 

The carruca was climbing a narrow road along the edge of the cliff. According to Jonathan's guidebook, this part 
of the road was called the Evil Stairs, and in ancient times it had been the haunt of Sciron, the robber who threw his 
victims from the precipice into the sea. 

‘Flavia,’ said Jonathan. ‘If you want to find Aristo and solve the mystery of why he attacked your father, then we 
have to discuss it.’ 

‘I know.’ Flavia sighed, “But it's hard. It’s not a random person we're discussing. It's pater! I feel sick every time 
I think about it.” 

‘Maybe if we call him something else? Like the Victim?” 

“That makes him sound dead.’ 

‘How about the Paterfamilias?” 

“Or Marcus?” said Nubia. 


Lupus held out his wax tablet. On it he had written: 
THE CAPTAIN? 
“Those all make me think of pater,’ said Flavia. 


Lupus scribbled something else, then held up his wax tablet again. On it he had written one word: VIR 

Jonathan raised his eyebrows. “That's not bad, Lupus. How about it, Flavia. We'll call him Vir, the Man. Will 
that work?” he said. 

‘Maybe,’ said Flavia, taking a breath. “Let's try.’ 

"OK." Jonathan gripped the edge of the carriage as it rocked, and caught a sickening glimpse over the edge. Far 
below him on the right, the emerald surface of the sea glittered with a million diamonds of sunlight. Jonathan turned 
to look at the bone-coloured cliffs rearing up on the left. “Let's review the facts,’ he said. “At dusk on the fourth day 
of May in a hospitium in the Corinthian port of Cenchrea, a young man called Aristo asked his employer Vir if he 
could be released from a contract two years early.” 

Flavia nodded. “They decided to discuss it privately. Pater — I mean Vir — doesn't like to talk about money in 


front of us." 

‘So they go upstairs to Aristo's room and discuss the breaking of the contract,’ said Jonathan, “But they disagree 
and a heated argument breaks out. Aristo is so angry that he stabs Vir, then bangs his head on the bed and then tries 
to strangle him." 

“No, no, no," said Flavia. “Yes, they did go to discuss the breaking of the contract at dusk, but the crime didn't 
occur until three or four hours later, around midnight. It doesn't make sense that Aristo would wait four hours to try 
to kill... Vir.’ 

‘It makes sense,’ said Jonathan, ‘if Aristo wanted to wait until the victim was asleep and then take him by 
surprise!" 

“Yes,” said Flavia slowly. ‘That might explain something that’s been bothering me. Why curse someone if you 
intend to kill them? But maybe Aristo put the curse on Vir right after their meeting, then later he was afraid it 
wouldn't work so then he decided to kill him.’ She shuddered. 

Lupus nodded his agreement but Nubia frowned. 

“Why was your father — | mean Vir — in Aristo's bedroom?’ she said. “In the Orpheus room.’ 

‘Good question,’ said Jonathan. ‘It's not very likely that Aristo waited until it was dark and everyone was asleep 
and then crept into Vir's room and whispered “Wake up, sir. I'd like you to come next door so I can attempt to stab, 
strangle and beat you.” 

Lupus nodded and pointed at Jonathan, as if to say: He's right, 

"And why,’ said Nubia. ‘was Vir in Aristo's bed?” 

There was a pause and then Flavia and Jonathan stared at each other wide-eyed. 

“You don't think they were . , .?" said Jonathan. 

“No,” said Flavia, shaking her head. ‘Pater only likes women. Aristo, too. I don’t think that is the motive.” 

‘I agree.’ said Nubia, and Lupus nodded, too. 

Jonathan scratched his dark, curly hair. “Maybe Aristo laid Vir out on the bed after he had stabbed and strangled 
him!" 

*And then covered him with a blanket and stood over him with a bloody knife looking guilty?’ 

‘He did not look guilty.’ said Nubia suddenly. 

“What? 

“He looked . , .’ Nubia tried to find the word, “he looked horrible. No. I mean horrified.’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia bitterly. *Horrified by what he had done.’ 

"No," said Nubia, ‘not by what he had done. Because later he has another thing in his eyes.’ 

“What do you mean?’ asked Jonathan and Flavia together, and Lupus gave her his bug-eyed look. 

‘Pleading,’ said Nubia. ‘Yes, that is the word: pleading, There is pleading in his eyes. 1 do not think that Aristo 
committed this crime." 


“What do you mean: Aristo didn't commit the crime?’ asked Flavia angrily. The road was still climbing but it had 
curved away from the cliff edge and they were passing through pine woods. “We all saw him standing over the body 
with a bloody knife in his hand.’ She shuddered. 

‘Maybe,’ said Nubia softly, ‘Aristo comes upon someone else trying to hurt your . . . Vir. Also, that other person 
runs away. Remember a person runs by us in the corridor?” 

‘So Aristo is left standing over the body,’ said Jonathan. He looked at Flavia. ‘It’s a possibility,’ he said. "You 
have to admit that.” 

“Pl admit it's possible. But if Aristo didn't try to kill Vir, then why didn't he say so? Why didn't he say “I just 
saw the person who did it running away!” or something like that? He just let them lead him away like a lamb to the 


altar. Also, why was he hoiding the knife? And if he was innocent, why did he run away from the slaves? He could 
have told the vigiles — ow!” she cried, as Lupus gripped her forearm hard. He had his finger to his lips and his sea- 
green eyes were open wide in alarm. 

“Atticus, stop the carriage!’ cried Jonathan, 

As Atticus reined in the mules and the cartwheels stopped grinding they all heard a scream coming from the sun- 
dappled woods to their left. Without hesitating, Jonathan reached for his bow and arrows and leapt out of the 
carruca. In the time it took him to notch an arrow, the others were out, too, running towards the pines. Atticus was in 
the lead. 


SCROLL IX 





As Lupus reached the clearing, he stopped for an instant to take in the scene before him. Atticus was half- 
crouched, his knife Flora flashing in his right hand. Facing him was a rat-faced man whose knife was not much 
smaller than Flora. A few paces away, by some small boulders, Tigris had seized the ankle of a second man, who 
was bellowing with pain and trying to hit the growling dog as he hopped on his free foot. Something was crawling in 
the dust at their feet. It was a boy. A boy in an oversized grey tunic and a grubby blue cloak, his short hair mussed 
and his face bloody. Robbers and a victim. 

Lupus started to untie his belt. which doubled as a sling, but he was suddenly aware of Jonathan beside him. 
loosing an arrow. The man with the knife screamed as the arrow embedded itself in his upper arm. Then he tumed 
and fled into the woods. 

‘Let go of him. Tigris!” called Jonathan grimly, pulling another arrow from his quiver. *I don't want you to get 
hurt when I shoot him, too!’ 

Tigris instantly released his grip and Jonathan drew back his bowstring a second time. But the other robber was 
already crashing off into the bushes after his friend. Jonathan lowered his bow. 

‘Atticus!’ cried Flavia. “Are you all right?’ 

Atticus was breathing so hard he couldn't speak but he nodded his head and then pointed towards the boy on the 
ground. 

But Nubia was already there. She had helped the youth to sit up against the rough bark of a pine tree and was 
giving him a drink from her water gourd. Tigris was sniffing the boy's sandalled feet with interest. 

They all stood in a semi-circle looking down. The boy was crying. His left cheekbone was red, where it had been 
struck, and his lower lip swollen and bloody. He had pale skin and smooth cheeks and from this Lupus guessed he 
was about fourteen or fifteen, 

*Are you all right?’ said Flavia in Latin. 

The boy nodded and winced as Nubia touched her handkerchief to his bloody lip. ‘Stupid robbers.” he said 
through his tears. ‘Couldn't they tell I'm just a beggar? I don't even have a copper coin to give them.’ He spoke 
good Latin with no trace of an accent. 

“You're lucky we came along, young man,’ said Atticus, who had recovered his breath. ‘This road isn't one to be 
travelling on your own. What in Neptune’s name is a beggar doing out here anyway? Not much chance of getting 
alms with only a few mountain goats and a handful of travellers per day.” 

The boy wiped his nose with his finger. He was trembling. ‘I'm on my way to Athens.” he said, pulling his 
grubby blue cloak closer around his shoulders. ‘I thought the pickings might be better there. I’ve had enough of 
Corinth.” 

“What's your name?” Flavia asked the boy. 

The boy hesitated, then glanced up at her. ‘Nikos,’ he said at last. 

“Well, Nikos, we're going towards Athens,” said Flavia. “Why don't you come that far with us. We have a 


carruca, she added. 

The boy looked up at them and Flavia could hear his teeth chattering. 

‘Better make up your mind quickly,’ said Atticus, glancing around nervously. ‘I don't want to wait for those 
robbers to return with their friends!" 


“Why are you going to Athens?’ said Nikos as he limped after them through the pines to the carruca. 

“We're searching for someone.’ Flavia took a deep breath. “We're searching for the man who tried to kill my 
father.’ 

Nikos's long-lashed brown eyes opened wider and his curved dark eyebrows went up. 

‘A robber tried to kill your father?’ 

“Not a robber. Our tutor Aristo." 

Nikos stopped. “Not Aristo son of Diogenes?” he said. 

“Yes!” It was Flavia's turn to stop and stare. ‘How did you know?" 

‘It's an uncommon name,’ said Nikos. 

*Do you know him?" asked Nubia. 

“Of course,’ said Nikos, ‘One of my best begging spots is near the well at the end of their street. His family and 
mine are some of the original Corinthians, pure Greek blood.’ 

“Your family?" asked Jonathan with a frown, ‘Are they beggars, too?” 

“Um... no,’ said Nikos, hanging his head. “They were tragically wiped out by a fever, leaving me a destitute 
orphan beggar-boy.' 

“Tell us!” cried Flavia, fumbling in her com purse. ‘Tell us everything you know about Aristo and his family and 
we'll reward you. I'll give you this denarius!” 

‘I'd rather have your company on the road to Athens,’ said Nikos, glancing around nervously. He was trembling 
again. *] want to get there alive." 

“You can have both!’ cried Flavia, handing him the silver coin. ‘And if you help us catch Aristo, you can have a 
gold coin, too!” 


*Aristo's family was never rich,’ said Nikos as the carriage began to move. ‘His father Diogenes was a teacher in the 
agora, until he started to go blind. Even after he lost his sight, he always used to give me a copper when he passed. 
Sometimes Aristo’s mother gave me a piece of bread or fruit on her way to visit a patient. She is a midwife. Dion 
and Aristo were kind to me, too.’ 

“Who's Dion?" asked Jonathan. 

“Dion is Aristo’s younger brother,’ said Nikos. 

‘He never told us he had a brother,’ said Flavia. "What's he like? 

*He’s a carpenter. He's kind, and helpful and handsome.’ 

"As handsome as Aristo?’ asked Nubia softly, 

‘They look very similar,’ said Nikos. “But Dion is taller and more masculine. Sometimes Aristo is almost pretty.” 

Just like you, thought Flavia, but she did not say the words out loud. 

‘Do many girls like Aristo?’ asked Nubia. 

Nikos rolled his brown eyes. “Yes. All the girls like Aristo. Personally. I think Dion would make a far better 
husband. He's steadier. Less moody, Aristo is so self-obsessed.' 

“Sounds like you know them very well,’ said Jonathan. 

“When you sit around all day on someone's street, you get to know almost everything about them.’ As the road 
curved, Nikos turned his head to stare out over the back of the carriage towards the blue horizon. 


‘In the past few weeks," said Flavia, ‘while Aristo has been staying with his parents, have you noticed anything 
strange about his behaviour?’ 


"Well, he seemed even moodier than usual, if that’s possible. Always twanging his lyre.’ 
‘Do you not like Aristo’s music?’ asked Nubia. 


‘Not really. It’s so plinky-plonky and sad and “isn't my life miserable?” 

‘Aristo is suffering from unrequited love,” said Flavia, 

“Is he?" Nikos arched an eyebrow. ‘Serves him right. He's broken enough hearts." 
“You don't like him much, do you?” said Flavia, scratching a flea bite on her ankle. 


‘Frankly. no. Everyone in Corinth seems to think he’s Orpheus reborn, especially his parents. Even after he left. 


he was still their favourite. They were always talking about their wonderful son in Rome who works for a senator.’ 
‘He doesn't live in Rome.’ said Jonathan. ‘He lives in Ostia, the port of Rome.” 
“Pater isn't a senator,’ said Flavia. 


*But Aristo is a very good tutor.’ said Nubia. 


Nikos shrugged. “I suppose they exaggerated. All I’m saying is that poor Dion couldn't win." 
“Nikos,” said Flavia, ‘can you think of any reason why Aristo would want to murder my father, his employer. 
who has always been kind to him and was about to take him back to Ostia?" 


Nikos slowly shook his head. ‘I’m sorry,’ he said. *1 don’t like Aristo much, but I can't think of any reason he 
would do such a thing.” 


*I think the mules are afraid of the cliff,” said Nubia to Atticus. “Shall we disembark from the carruca and walk 
beside them?" 


‘Good idea," said Atticus, pulling up the carruca. “This road's not getting any wider." 
They carefully climbed out the back. led by Tigris, who had been riding with them to rest his paws. 


*Look at that!’ breathed Flavia. They were at the road's highest point and the precipitous view over the cliff edge 
made Nubia catch her breath. 


‘The sky is so big here.” she said. “Also the sea,’ 
‘It's very panoramic,’ said Nikos the beggar-boy. 
"What is pamoranic?’ asked Nubia. 
‘Panoramic,’ corrected Flavia, ‘It means you can see all around.” 
Tigris barked and wagged his tail as he sniffed the base of a shrine further up the road. 
“Hark,” said Nubia. “Tigris says we are still on Aristo’s trail.’ 
‘Good,’ said Flavia. “He can't be far off now, especially as we have transport and he's only on foot.’ 
Jonathan pointed across the bay. ‘Is Athens over there, Atticus?’ He glanced down at his guidebook and then up 
again. “This is the Saronic Gulf, isn't it?” 


Atticus nodded. ‘Athens is that way all right. though you're looking at Salamis, the famous island where we 
Athenians conquered the Persian fleet in the greatest sea battle of our history,’ 


*But you can see Athens from here?’ asked Flavia. 


“Yes. Beyond Salamis. Right on the horizon. It’s a little hazy today, but they say that sometimes at sunrise you 
can see the sunlight spark on the tip of Athena’s bronze spear.’ 


“You can see Athena?’ said Nubia. 


"Athena is the Greek name for Minerva,’ said Flavia. “The goddess of wisdom and war. 


“There's a huge bronze statue of her on the Acropolis,” said Atticus, ‘Her spear is the highest point.’ 
‘No,’ said Jonathan, shading his eyes. "Can't see it.’ 


‘Athens,’ whispered Flavia. ‘Pater always promised he would take me there one day.’ 


‘Look!’ said Nubia. “A strange rock far below. It is all alone in the sea.” 

“That's probably Sciron’s Rock,” said Jonathan. *Sciron was the robber I told you about who forced travellers to 
wash his feet. Then he would kick them over the edge and his turtle would devour them, But Theseus did the same 
thing to him and that's how he died.’ 

Lupus moved to the cliff edge. 

* According to the guidebook,’ said Jonathan, *Sciron was so evil that after Theseus kicked him over the edge, the 
sea tossed him back. But the land didn't want his body either so it rejected him, too. Back and forth went Sciron 
until he ended up suspended between sea and earth. That rock is supposed to be him.’ 

Lupus gave a snort of laughter and took another step forward, so that his toes were hanging over the edge of the 
shelf-like path. 

“Lupus, please!’ said Atticus. “Come away from the edge!’ 

Nubia and Atticus moved forward to guide the mules and presently the carruca reached a little shrine on a 
narrow strip of verge between the road and cliff edge. 

“Look!” said Flavia. “This shrine is to Castor and Pollux. It’s a sign!” 

‘Why?’ asked Nikos. 

“Castor and Pollux are special protectors of my family.’ 

Nubia left Piper and came to look at the shrine. It was made of white marble and shaped like a miniature temple. 
The brightly-painted details had been faded by the sun and wind, but when she bent to look inside she could just 
make out the twins and their horses painted on the tiny back wall. On the shelf between the two white columns lay 
offerings left by travellers: bunches of dried wild flowers. a withered apple, a spent candle and something that 
looked like a dead snake- 

Nubia stretched out a trembling hand and took the piece of green silk cord. 

“Eureka!” Flavia snatched it from Nubia and gripped it so hard that her knuckles turned white. “We're still on his 
trail!’ She closed her eyes. “Dear Castor and Pollux,’ she prayed, ‘help us catch Aristo and bring him to justice. If 
you do, I vow to erect an altar to you in Ostia. This is my pledge.’ She reached around her neck and pulled off a 
bronze good luck charm that her old nursemaid Alma had given her the month before. Carefully she placed the 
pendant in the shrine among the other offerings. 

Then, drawing back her arm, she threw the piece of curtain cord far out into space. Nubia watched it describe a 
high arc before it fell down and down, onto the jagged rocks far below. 
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Why do you think Aristo is leaving his green cord in the shrine where anybody could see it?’ asked Nubia, as the 
mules began their winding descent. The road had widened and they were riding in the carruca again, 

“No idea," said Jonathan, and Lupus shrugged. 

‘Megara,’ said Atticus, 

“Yes” said Nikos, with a look of alarm. 

“That's Megara over there,” said Atticus. "The town in the middle of that plain.” 

‘Oh,’ said Nikos. "Of course.’ He was trembling again, pulling his cloak around him. 

‘Maybe Aristo wants to give thanks for his escape,’ said Nubia. ‘So he leaves green rope in the shrine.’ 

Lupus nodded his agreement. 

*Or maybe.’ said Jonathan, ‘it was a kind of thanks offering to the gods for setting him free.’ 

‘The gods aren't on his side,” growled Flavia, “They're on ours.” 

‘Those twin citadels rising behind the town walls are sometimes called the Breasts of Megara,’ remarked Atticus. 

Lupus guffawed. 

“Maybe,” said Nubia, ‘Aristo wants us to know where he goes.’ 

Lupus frowned at Nubia and silently mouthed the word, Why? 

*Of course!” cried Nikos, pointing at Lupus, “You're the boy with no tongue! Aristo often talked about you,” 

"Good gods!’ cried Jonathan. ‘Did you sit begging under his bedroom window?’ 

Nikos flushed. * Actually.” he said after a moment, ‘actually, yes. I did sit by their house sometimes.’ 

“And you heard Aristo talking about us?" said Flavia. 

“Yes,” said Nikos. *I mean . . . well, one time 1 heard him mention one of his pupils, a little Greek boy who'd 
seen his father murdered and then had his tongue cut out to stop him from talking. Isn't that a terrible story?" 

“Yes, it's terrible,’ said Jonathan, glancing at Lupus. ‘Did he ever talk about his other pupils?” he added quickly. 

“Yes. There was a Jewish boy who signed up to be a gladiator — Oh! That must be you!’ 

Jonathan nodded. 

‘And you must be his master’s daughter, bright and bossy,’ 

‘Bossy!’ growled Flavia. ‘I'll boss him plenty when I get my hands on him!" 

‘Did he mention me?’ asked Nubia. 

“What's your name again?’ 

“Nubia.” 

Nikos gathered his blue cloak around his shoulders. “No,” he said presently. ‘I can't remember him ever 
mentioning an African girl or anyone named Nubia." 

‘Oh,’ said Nubia, and hung her head. 

“Here, Lupus," said Atticus, "you can take the reins now that the road's levelling out.’ 

“You're in love with him!" cried Nikos suddenly. 


‘Of course I'm not.’ said Atticus, ruffling Lupus’s hair. ‘I just think he’s special. Last month on the ship during a 
storm there was a light glowing round his head and that means he's favoured by the gods." 

They all stared at the grey-haired Greek. 

‘I wasn't talking to you,’ said Nikos. ‘I was talking to Nubia. You're in love with Aristo, aren't you?" 

Nubia covered her face with her hands. 

“Of course she’s not!’ cried Flavia, putting a protective arm around her friend. "We saved your life and all you 
can do is call me bossy and accuse Nubia of loving a murderer.’ 

‘Sorry!’ said Nikos. He turned his head to look towards the twin mounds on which the town was built. “I’m just 
trying to help you catch the fugitive.’ 

‘Um... according to my guidebook." said Jonathan quickly, “there's a famous well in Megara. It’s um . .. called 
the Fountain of Theagenes. They say the water of the nymphs flows into it. Its roof stands on a hundred columns 
made of soft white stone full of seashells.’ 

‘That’s true,” said Atticus. “I've seen it.’ 

‘Flavia,’ said Jonathan, ‘back in Ostia, whenever your cook Alma wants to hear the latest news, she always goes 
to the public fountain, doesn't she?” 

Flavia nodded, ‘The fountain is where all the women go to gossip.’ Her grey eyes widened. “We could go there 
now!’ she said. ‘It’s almost noon and it probably won't be very crowded, but still... someone might have seen 
Aristo. Atticus, do you remember where the fountain is?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Atticus with a chuckle. ‘It's in the cleavage between the breasts of Megara.’ 


* 


‘So this is the famous Fountain of Theagenes,' said Flavia. 

‘It resembles more a temple than fountain.’ Nubia tipped her head back to look at the lofty red-tiled roof. 
‘Look!’ she said. "The women carry jars on their head like in my country." 

Lupus grunted and brought his nose close to one of the white columns. 

‘It does have little shells in it,’ said Nikos. “Tiny sparkly shells.” 

“No, Tigris!’ cried Jonathan. “Not at the base of the column! Do it by a tree and then wait with Atticus by the 
carruca.’ 

Flavia led the way through the columns into a shady, cool space full of the echoing sound of running water and 
women’s chatter, Although it was noon, there were more than twenty women there. At both ends marble lions 
spouted water into long troughs, into which the women dipped their water jars. 

As the women saw the strangers, they grew quiet and some of them covered their heads or faces with their 
mantles. 

Flavia stepped forward and in a clear voice she recited the Greek phrase she had been practising: “Good day, 
women of Megara, We are looking for this man. Do you know him?” 

Lupus stepped forward and held up the picture he had painted on the wax tablet. Then he slowly revolved, so 
they could all see the portrait. 

A few women shyly moved forward and began to whisper excitedly to each other as they studied the image. 
Nikos leaned forward with interest, too, and when he saw the portrait he raised his eyebrows in surprise. Other 
women came up to look and once again the space beneath the roofed fountain was full of echoing chatter. 

“What are they saying?’ Flavia asked Lupus, ‘Do they recognise him?” 

He nodded his head and two slender young women pushed forward. 

“My friend and I.’ said one of the women in Latin, “we see this man on the road to Athens at daybreak.” The 


woman was pretty despite a strawberry-coloured birthmark on her cheek. “He frightens us because he has dried 
blood on his tunic,’ 

"And because he is saying crazy things,’ said her brown-eyed friend. 

“He told you crazy things?’ asked Flavia, 

“Not to us. No. He is speaking with himself,” said the girl with the birthmark. 

The brown-eyed girl nodded vigorously. “He is saying in Greek, “Go away, leave me alone!” He is sometimes 
running and sometimes walking and sometimes looking behind him.’ 

The first girl interrupted. “He says they are after him and he keeps saying, “Forgive me! I'm sorry! I didn’t mean 
to do it!” and he brushes at his clothings as if flies are crawling on him.” 

‘He keeps speaking of the Kindly Ones,’ said the brown-eyed girl. ‘He is crazy." 

“But he is handsome,’ added her friend, and they began to giggle. 

‘I saw him, too,’ said a quiet voice, ‘and I think my friends are mistaken.’ 

Flavia turned to see an older woman with eyes as black as her garments. Her face was lined but still beautiful. 

The woman touched Aristo's portrait with her forefinger. ‘I saw this man on the road to Athens. I was milking 
my goats in a field by the side of the road. He was striding down the road and his red mantle caught my eye. When 
he saw me looking at him, he stopped and asked me for a drink of goat's milk. I gave him one. He looked tired and 
pale but he was very polite and quite sane. He said he could not pay me for the goat's milk, but he asked the gods to 
reward me. He was certainly not crazy,’ 

“When was this?’ 

“An hour or two after dawn." 

“Did he have blood on his tunic?" 

‘I couldn't tell, He wore a red cloak over it.’ 

Flavia turned to the two younger women. “But the man you saw definitely had a blood-stained tunic." 

The brown-eyed woman nodded. ‘My husband is a butcher. I know very well what dried blood looks like. It was 
a white tunic with dried blood here and here.’ She pointed to her chest and thighs. ‘We did not see that he was 
wearing a cloak." 

Flavia grasped Lupus’s wrist and made him hold up the tablet again. “You're absolutely positive this is the man?” 

All three of them nodded. 
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O, the road from Megara to Eleusis they stopped to speak to a farmer in his vineyard, an imperial messenger on 
horseback and an oxcart transporting a large cube of Pentilic marble. The farmer identified the man in Lupus's 
portrait as tired but polite when he asked for food. But the messenger and cart-driver had seen the man painted on 
Lupus’s tablet jogging and babbling to himself. “Ran straight for my oxen,’ the cart-driver had said. “Almost got 
himself trampled into the dust." None of the three remembered seeing a red cloak. 

‘If only we could catch him before he gets to Eleusis, said Flavia, as the carruca rattled on through the bright 
morning. “This mystery seems to get more confusing every time we meet someone. First we hear that Aristo is mad 
and raving, the next he’s politely asking for food. It's almost as if there were two Aristos.” 


‘Now what?’ said Jonathan. He stood at a fork in the road with his hands on his hips looking up at an inscribed 
column of marble. The red-painted letters in the white marble milestone told him that the road on the right led to 
Eleusis and Athens, while the road on the left would take them to Thebes and Delphi. Tigris was sniffing among the 
wildflower-dotted grasses by the side of the Athens Road, 

“Which way do we go?’ said Jonathan. ‘Athens or Thebes?’ He absently kicked a pile of cinnamon-coloured 
feathers at the side of the road, where some animal had caught a turtle-dove. 

‘I don't know,’ said Flavia, staring around in frustration. ‘I don't understand why we haven't caught him by 
now.’ 

‘Maybe he got a lift or stole a horse,” said Jonathan, 

‘Unless he heard our carriage coming and hid in the bushes,’ said Flavia. “Which means he knows we're after 

“Where do you think he was headed. Miss Flavia?’ asked Atticus. “Any idea?’ 

‘I thought you said he was going to Athens,” said Nikos. 

“No,” said Flavia. "We said he’d been seen on the Athens Road. That doesn't necessarily mean he's going there, 
though he probably is,’ she added, 

“Why” said Jonathan. "Why would he go to Athens?’ 

‘To get a fast ship away from Greece?” said Flavia. 

‘There are far more ships sailing from Cenchrea and Lechaeum,' said Atticus. ‘You Romans always forget that 
Athens is just a small academic town these days. Corinth is much bigger and richer, and it has ten times as much sea 
traffic.” 

‘I suppose there's no reason for him to go to Thebes or Delphi,’ said Jonathan, looking at the milestone. 

“Wait!” cried Flavia. "Yes, there is! Of course! Why didn’t I think of it sooner?’ 

“What” they all cried. 

‘Remember the women at the fountain in Megara? One of them said he was ranting about the Kindly Ones?’ 

“Does that mean something?” said Jonathan. “It sounded like gibberish to me." 

‘The Kindly Ones. How do you say that in Greek, Atticus?" 


But Nikos answered first. ‘Eumenides,’ he said. 

Atticus nodded and said in a harsh whisper, “The Ones Who Must Not Be Named!’ He spat and made the sign 
against evil. 

“What?” said Jonathan. ‘What are you all babbling about?" 

*Orestes.” said Flavia. “Remember the story of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon?’ 

“Wasn't he the one who killed his own mother?’ said Jonathan, 

“He kills his own mother?’ gasped Nubia. 

“Yes,” said Atticus. "because she killed his father.’ 

“That's right,’ said Flavia. *Clytemnestra murdered her husband Agamemnon the night he returned from Troy." 

‘But Clytemnestra only killed Agamemnon because he killed their oldest daughter. Iphigenia,” said Nikos. 
‘Agamemnon sacrificed their daughter to bring favourable winds, so the fleet could sail to Troy." 

Nubia frowned. “So the father kills the daughter and then the mother kills the father for revenge and then the son 
kills the mother for more revenge?’ 

Flavia nodded. ‘Terrible, isn’t it? Poor Orestes didn't even want to kill his mother but the god Apollo told him to 
do it.” 

‘Although he did it at Apollo’s command,’ said Atticus, “the deed brought down the wrath of the Kindly Ones, 
who pursue the guilty.’ 

‘I still do not understand who these Kindly Ones are,” said Nubia, 

Flavia whispered something in her ear. 

‘The Furies?" said Nubia. 

‘Shhh!’ they all cried. Flavia, Nikos and Atticus all made the sign against evil, 

‘I told you,’ hissed Atticus, glancing around nervously, ‘they are the Ones Who Must Not Be Named! They're 
terrible creatures who look like women but have snaky hair." 

‘Like Medusa,’ said Nubia, “who is making men stone with one look?’ 

*Exactly.” said Flavia, ‘only they don't tum you to stone. They drive you slowly insane. They don't just have 
snaky hair but they also have snakes coiling round their arms and slithering all over their bodies. They have red eyes 
and dripping fangs and black tongues and long sharp fingernails. They crack whips and carry torches because they 
always come in the night.’ She made the sign against evil. 

‘I do not like people with snakes slithering over their bodies,’ said Nubia in a small voice. 

“But what do the... . the Kindly Ones have to do with Thebes?’ asked Jonathan, 

‘Not Thebes,” said Flavia. ‘Delphi. They pursued Orestes after his crime, and no matter where he went he 
couldn’t escape them. Finally he journeyed to Delphi to seek sanctuary,’ 

“What is seek sanctuary?’ asked Nubia. 

“If you commit a crime,’ said Flavia, ‘especially murder, and you go to a temple and cling to the god's altar then 
nobody can harm you. You're safe until the priests purify you." 

“Why did Orestes go all the way to Delphi?’ asked Jonathan. “Weren't there any altars where he lived? 

“I think it's because Delphi is where Apollo's special sanctuary is located. So he went there to ask Apollo how he 
could be set free from the Kindly Ones." 

“Did it work?" 

‘I can’t remember exactly,’ said Flavia. *I was sick on pater's tunic.’ 

They all stared at her. 

‘He took me to see the play,’ she explained. "But I was only seven and | ate too many currants and when the 
Kindly Ones appeared on stage I was so terrified that I threw up in pater’s lap. So we had to leave the theatre and 1 


don’t know what happened after that. That's why I don't like currants,” she added. “Or raisins.’ 

“So you think Aristo is being hounded by the Kindly Ones because of his guilt.” said Jonathan, ‘and that he's 
gone to Delphi to ask Apollo how to stop them tormenting him?" 

Flavia nodded, ‘Just like Orestes,’ 

‘I think you are right,’ said Nubia quietly. *I think Aristo has gone to Delphi.’ 

“You sound very certain,’ said Nikos. 

“It is not me who is certain,’ said Nubia, “but Tigris.” 

She pointed to a pomegranate tree about twenty paces along the left-hand fork of the road. The big puppy’s nose 
was buried in the wildflowers at the base of its trunk, and his tail was a blur of excitement. 
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Lupas crouched beside Tigris and examined the grasses at the base of the pomegranate tree. After a few moments 
he stood up and shook his head. 

“No trace of anything?’ said Atticus. “Are you sure it’s Aristo he smells, and not a rabbit or a weasel?” 

‘Tigris knows who we're looking for.” said Jonathan, and gazed thoughtfully back towards the main road where 
the carriage stood beneath some pine trees. The four mules dozed in the shade. 

‘I think 1 can guess what happened.’ he said. “Aristo probably got a cart-driver to give him a lift, or hitched a 
ride on the back of one, but it was going to Athens rather than Delphi so he jumped off there at the crossroads. He 
started along this road and probably stopped to make water here.” 

Lupus nodded, That made sense. 

*Let’s carry on, then,’ said Atticus. “We can't be far behind him now.’ 

‘Good!’ said Flavia, and turned to Nikos. ‘Well, I guess we have to say goodbye here: you'll want the road to 
Athens.” 

Nikos stared at them with his long-lashed brown eyes. 

“Aren't you going to Athens?’ asked Flavia. “You said the pickings might be better there.’ 

Nikos looked at the Athens Road, then back at them. ‘If you don't mind,’ he said, ‘1. . . I'd like to come with 
you to Delphi. I've never seen it and you've all been so kind to me. I'll help you find Aristo,’ he added quickly. 

When Lupus saw that Flavia was about to agree he flashed her a quick warning frown. 

“Um... let me just say something to Lupus," said Flavia. She took Lupus a few steps further up the road. “What 
is it, Lupus?’ she said in a low voice. *Don't you want Nikos to come with us? He speaks Greek and could be very 
useful. Also, he knows what Aristo looks like.” 

Lupus wrote on his wax tablet: 


SOMETHING NOT RIGHT ABOUT HIM 
“What? 


Lupus shrugged, then scowled, then shrugged again. 

From the milestone Jonathan called out, ‘Flavia! You have to hear this!" 
‘What? she called out. 

“Nikos thinks he's solved the mystery!” 

“What mystery?” 

‘The mystery of the two Aristos!” 


‘Tell us how there can be two Aristos!” said Flavia to Nikos. They had moved to stand by the mules in the shade of 
the pines. Atticus and Nubia were feeding the mules with bags full of beans mixed with wine-soaked barley. 
Nikos lowered his voice. “Two Aristos, one of them sane, and the other one mad,’ 


“Yes, yes. Tell us!” 

‘Lupus, show me your wax tablet." said Nikos. 

Lupus passed him the tablet. 

Nikos tapped the portrait. “This is Aristo, correct?” 

“Yes,” said Flavia, “You should know that. You said you've sat begging near his house.” 

“But it doesn't look exactly like Aristo.’ 

“Well of course not. It’s a painting. It’s a likeness. But you can easily see it’s Aristo, can't you?’ 

‘Of course,’ said Nikos. ‘But it could also be Dion.” 

“Dion” said Flavia with a frown. 

‘Aristo’s younger brother,” said Nubia over her shoulder. 

*] don’t understand," said Flavia. 

“When Lupus showed this portrait at the well, I thought it was Dion, not Aristo.” 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia, and then as understanding dawned: ‘Oh! We're not the only ones pursuing Aristo!’ 

Nikos nodded. 

*Dion's after him, too,’ said Jonathan. *He must have heard about what Aristo did.’ 

Flavia nodded. ‘Helen’s slaves went to Aristo’s house to search for him there. That's probably when his brother 
found out what happened.” 

‘That explains.’ said Nikos, "why some people see Aristo, bloody and pursued by demons, and others see Dion — 
who looks very like Aristo — in close pursuit.’ 

‘That’s brilliant, Nikos!” said Flavia. “Why didn’t I think of that?’ 

"Because you've never seen Dion, but I have. I know what he looks like." 

“He looks that much like Aristo?” said Jonathan. 

Nikos nodded. 

‘Are they twins?’ asked Flavia. 

“No. Aristo is three years older. But they look very alike,’ 

WHY DIDN'T YOU TELL US BEFORE, wrote Lupus. THAT DION IS ALSO AFTER ARISTO? 

“I only just realised,’ Nikos bent to pluck a stalk of grass from the roadside. 

“But why is the Dion pursuing Aristo?’ said Nubia. 

‘Here in Greece,’ said Nikos, ‘the crime of murder — or even attempted murder — brings disgrace on a family. 
Unless it’s for revenge. If Dion catches Aristo and brings him to justice, then his family’s honour will be restored." 

‘Or maybe Dion wants to help Aristo escape!’ cried Flavia. 

‘I don't think so,’ said Nikos. “They don't like each other. In fact, they hate each other.’ 

“What will Dion do to Aristo if he catches him?’ asked Nubia, lowering the feed bag from Cuminum's nose. 

‘The same thing you intend to do, I imagine." Nikos looked at Flavia. “Take him back to Corinth and make him 
stand trial. Of course your father would have to bring suit, because he is the injured party.” 

“But what if pater’s not well enough?’ asked Flavia. “What if he still can't remember who he is?’ 

‘If nobody calls Aristo to trial,” said Nikos, “then he goes free. Achaea is a province of Rome, so its laws are the 
same.” 

Flavia suddenly narrowed her eyes at Nikos. “Wait. How do you know so much about Roman law?” 

‘Lawyers can be pompous snobs,’ said Nikos, nibbling his stalk of grass, ‘but when they win a case they are 
extremely generous. I often sit in the colonnade of the basilica on days of public trials,’ 

“Well, if you know what Dion looks like then I think you should definitely come with us to Delphi. Are we all 
agreed?’ Flavia glanced at Lupus. 


Lupus sighed and nodded. He wasn't sure why he didn't trust Nikos. But all his instincts told him something 
wasn't right. 


It was mid afternoon by the time they had found a stream to water the mules and set off inland on the road to 
Thebes, 

Fed and watered. the mules attacked the mountain road with renewed vigour. By the time the sun began to set 
over a glittering bay far to the west they had passed two ancient forts and crossed three pine-clad ridges. But they 
had not seen a trace of either Aristo or Dion. 

At the summit of the last pass, Atticus tugged the mules to a stop, and as the grinding of the wheels ceased, 
Flavia’s world was suddenly filled with silence. She could only hear the sound of the mules breathing, and the wind 
in the treetops and lazy birdsong. 

The pine covered slopes rolled down to a great flat plain below them, with the gleaming mirrors of two lakes 
beyond and distant mountains on the horizon. 

‘That’s Boeotia,’ said Atticus, and chuckled. ‘Cow land. Its capital Thebes is down there. The town of Oedipus. 
You can't see it. It’s hidden by that hill Over there on the left is the plain of Plataea, where we Greeks finally 
defeated the Persian army. And can you see those two snowcapped peaks far off on the western horizon, silhouetted 
by the setting sun? Those are Helicon and Parnassus. Delphi,” he added. 

The others shaded their eyes against the sun and looked towards the horizon, but Flavia kept her eyes on the road 
ribboning down before them, At this point it was no more than a dirt track with wheel nuts carved in it by a hundred 
carts. 

“No sign of him,’ she said. ‘No sign of anyone. We should have caught him by now.’ 

“Um, Flavia?” said Jonathan. “What exactly will we do when we catch him?" 

‘Tie him up and throw him in this carruca and take him back to Corinth,’ said Flavia grimly. 

“What if he resists?" 

“Shoot him with your bow and arrow. 

Suddenly Jonathan turned his head and he looked towards the pine woods on their left. ‘Shhh!’ he hissed. 
“Nobody move.’ He slowly leaned forward and took his bow from the floor of the carruca underneath the bench. 
Nikos and Atticus had twisted round on the seat at the front and they all stared wide-eyed as Jonathan extracted an 
arrow from the quiver and notched it. Slowly he sat up, took careful aim into the woods and loosed his arrow. 


“Venison smells delicious,’ said Nubia an hour later. 

Lupus nodded his agreement. 

“It needs a little longer.” said Jonathan. “It's not quite done." 

Jonathan’s small deer had been drinking at a freshwater spring overhung by a fig tree and surrounded by 
maidenhair ferns. They had pulled up the carriage under the shelter of some nearby pines and Nubia had carried a 
wooden bucket back and forth from the spring to water the mules. Lupus had made a fire while Jonathan and Atticus 
hung and skinned the deer. They had cut up the best parts into cubes, which Flavia and Nikos had skewered onto 
twigs sharpened by Lupus. Tigris was given his pick of the rest. 

Now they were sitting around the fire, cooking the meat, 

‘That mountain,” said Atticus, pointing with his skewer, ‘is famous. It’s Mount Cithaeron, where Oedipus's 
parents exposed him after the prophecy.’ 

“What is exposed?’ asked Nubia. 

‘It's when you abandon a baby on a mountain or beside a river,’ said Atticus. “That way it's not murder, because 
the gods can always save the baby." 


“Why did they abandon their tiny baby?’ said Nubia. 

Atticus shrugged, “Because of the prophecy, that the baby would grow up to kill his father and marry his 
mother." 

“Oh!” cried Nubia, and nearly dropped her skewer in the fire. 

“Exposing baby Oedipus didn't do any good, did it?” said Nikos. 

‘No,’ said Jonathan. “You can never escape a prophecy.” 

‘Oedipus grew up in Corinth, didn't he?” said Flavia. 

“Yes,” said Atticus. ‘A shepherd found the baby and took him to Corinth where the king and queen longed for a 
child of their own. They loved him and raised him, but when he was older he began to suspect they weren't his real 
parents.” 

“So he got a prophecy, too,” said Jonathan. 

“Yes. He went to Delphi and asked the oracle if the King and Queen of Corinth were really his parents.’ 

*But the Pythia didn't answer his question,’ said Flavia. “Instead, she warned him that he would murder his 
father and marry his mother. Oedipus was horrified, so instead of returning to Corinth he headed away from it." 

‘But by trying to escape the prophecy,’ said Jonathan, ‘he made it come true.’ 

“What is Pythia?’ asked Nubia. 

‘The Pythia is a priestess of Apollo whom the god speaks through," said Flavia. “She's like the Sibyl in Italia.” 

Jonathan took his skewer away from the flames and blew on the meat. “Don't they say that if you have a 
problem nobody else can solve, the Pythia will find the answer.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Flavia. 

Jonathan nibbled at the cube of venison on the end of his skewer. ‘It’s ready,’ he said. 

“It's wonderful,” said Atticus, a few moments later, 

“The best thing I've ever tasted.’ said Nikos. 

‘Don’t you like yours, Flavia?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘I'm sorry Jonathan. Every time I try to eat something I feel sick. Atticus,’ she said, “will we reach Delphi 
tomorrow?” 

*] doubt it,” said Atticus. ‘It's probably fifty miles from here.’ 

"Then can we keep going tonight?" 

“What? After dark?” 

“Yes, please," said Flavia. ‘We've got to catch him soon." 

Atticus sucked his breath through his teeth. *1 don't know, Miss Flavia,’ he said. “There’s no moon tonight. It 
will be very dark.’ 

‘Helen said we could take off the awning and put torches in the holes on each corner of the carruca to light our 
way. There are four new ones under one of the benches, ' 

‘I suppose we could do that,” said Atticus, scratching the base of his woolly grey ponytail. "The road down the 
mountain isn't a proper road, just wheel ruts, On rut-roads like these if you meet a cart coming the other way there's 
always an awful battle about who should go back. If we travel at night there'll be less chance of us meeting 
someone,’ 

“See?” said Flavia. “It was a good idea.” 

‘Very well, Miss Flavia. You're the boss. Night travel it is.’ He wiped his mouth on his sleeve and stood up. 
‘Miss Nubia,” he said, "will you help me hitch these mules to their carriage again?” 


As the carruca rolled down towards the dark plain, Nubia tipped her head back and looked up at the stars blazing in 
the sky above her, She could see them clearly despite the circle of light thrown by the torches set in each corner of 


the carruca. 

Flavia pointed. “Look, Nubia, those two bright stars are the Twins, the Gemini. Oh please, Castor and Pollux.’ 
she whispered, ‘protect us on our journey and help us find the culprit.’ 

Nikos wrapped his cloak around his slender body and stretched out on one of the padded benches. ‘I'm going to 
sleep,” he said. 

‘Good idea,’ said Atticus over his shoulder. “Why don't you all try to get some sleep? I'll wake you if I see 
anyone,' he added. 

‘May I come under your cloak, Nubia?” asked Flavia. 

Nubia nodded and they squeezed together on their padded bench. 

‘I'll sleep here on the floor,” said Jonathan. “Lupus, you can share the other bench with Nikos.’ 

Lupus was sitting at the front beside Atticus. He tumed around and shook his head and pointed down as if to say 
‘I'm staying here.’ 

‘Suit yourself,’ said Jonathan and stretched out on the floor beside Tigris. 

“Will you be all right down there on those hard boards?’ asked Flavia. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. “The Spartans used to sleep on wooden benches with no padding and only a thin blanket in 
winter. l'Il be fine.” 

Nikos snorted from his padded bench, but presently they were quiet and the only sound Nubia could hear was 
the constant dull rumble of the carriage and the mules’ hooves. 

The spring night was mild, but Nubia was glad of the double cloaks and Flavia’s warm body beside her. 

‘The stars console you, don’t they, Nubia?" whispered Flavia. 

“Yes,” said Nubia softly. "They console me. They remind me of times my family would all sleep out under the 
stars in the desert. Before the slave-traders come.’ 

‘Do you have constellations?’ 

“Yes, we have star groups, but they are different from yours.’ 

“Show me.’ 

"Well," said Nubia, pointing, ‘that is the big camel. That is the middle camel and that is the little camel.’ 

‘Don’t you have any constellations that aren't camels?’ 

Nubia smiled. “Yes,” she said, “we have twelve that wheel in the sky . . . The leopard, the jackal, the hyena, the 
cobra, the scorpion — 

‘Oh! We have the scorpion, too. 1 wonder if it’s the same group of stars .. ." 

“Yes, it is the same.’ 

“How do you know that?" 

‘Aristo told me one time.’ 

“When” 

*On board the Delphina last month before we reach Corinth. He shows me some star groups and he tells me 
about the scorpion who rises before the Saturnalia,’ 

“Nubia .. 

‘Yes?’ 

“Remember that dance we did after the Saturnalia last year . : . to cure love's passion?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

“Did it work? For you, I mean. Did it cure your passion?’ 

‘At first I thought yes. But then I realise that | still love him." 

‘Aristo. You still love Aristo,” 


‘Yes.’ 

‘Even after what he did to pater?’ 

‘I do not believe Aristo did this thing." 

“That's right,’ said Flavia coldly, rolling over so that her back was to Nubia. ‘I forgot about that. Goodnight.’ 
“Goodnight, Flavia.” said Nubia quietly. Y wish you good dreams,’ 


They reached Thebes at dawn and stopped for breakfast at.a two-tower hospitium beside the town walls. 

A yawning slave-boy brought them unglazed bowls of porridge and hot spiced wine. 

‘Did anyone hear that strange sound last night?’ asked Jonathan, taking a sip from his beaker. 

“What kind of a strange sound?’ said Flavia. 

“Tt sounded like evil laughter." 

They all looked at each other, then shook their heads. 

“But carruca is deep rumbly," said Nubia. ‘It is hard to hear something when it is moving.’ 

“Then nobody heard it?" 

Lupus shook his head. 

Jonathan sighed. ‘Porridge, again,’ he said. eating a spoonful. *I think this one has some kind of animal fat in it.” 

“You know what they say about food in Greece,’ said Atticus cheerfully, “Porridge, and then more porridge.” 

“The cinnamon on top is nice,’ said Nubia, 

Jonathan stretched and yawned. ‘Oh, I'd give anything for an hour at the baths,” he said. 

Lupus nodded his agreement. 

‘There's a new public bathhouse just inside the Electra Gate,’ said the serving boy, as he took up the empty 
bowls. “But it’s women only in the mornings.’ 

Flavia turned to Nubia. ‘Shall we go for a hot bath?” 

‘Oh, yes please!” cried Nubia, 

“Any men's baths nearby?’ asked Jonathan. 

“We have a small hot plunge here,’ said the boy. “No steam room or frigidarium, though.’ 

‘I don't mind,” said Jonathan. "All I want is to wash off the dust and have a good soak.” 

"Why don't you all visit the baths, then?" said Atticus. ‘I'll go ask the authorities if they've seen any blood- 
stained fugitives,’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Atticus,’ said Flavia. “An hour is all we need." 

“Should be enough time for me to find out,” said Atticus, he shouldered his leather knapsack and left the 
courtyard. 

Jonathan stood up. “A hot bath will be so good right now. Coming. Lupus? Nikos?’ 

Lupus jumped up from the table but Nikos shook his head. *No, thanks.’ 

‘Don’t worry about the cost,’ said Flavia. ‘TIl pay.” 

“Thanks, but no.’ 

‘Are you certain?’ said Jonathan. *1 don't mean to be rude, but you smell like a mule.” 

“I'm certain.’ Nikos pulled his cloak around him like a protective shell. 

Jonathan put up both hands, palms out. ‘Suit yourself,” he said, and went off with Lupus. 

Under the table, Tigris whined. 

“Oh no,’ said Flavia. ‘What are we going to do with you? We should have sent you with Atticus.’ 

‘I can stay with Tigris in the carriage.’ Nikos yawned, showing even white teeth. *I didn't sleep very well last 
night. I'm still tired.” 

‘Oh, thank you, Nikos," said Flavia. "Come on, Nubia. I'm desperate for a good hot soak.’ 


Flavia was fuming. “Where is Atticus?" she cried. “We've been back from the baths for nearly two hours. We could 
be halfway to Delphi by now!’ 

‘Or at least halfway to The Split,” said Jonathan, his head bent over his guidebook. “That's the famous crossroads 
where Oedipus killed his father.” 

‘Jonathan, will you put that silly book away! You're not helping!’ 

‘I'm sorry, but I thought I was helping,’ said Jonathan coldly. ‘That's why I’ve been rattling around in this 
carriage inhaling dust and fumes from mules’ backsides and swatting away their flies.’ 

“Please do not argue,’ said Nubia. “Look! Here comes Atticus now, looking most worried.” 

‘So he should,’ growled Flavia, and to Atticus, “Where have you been?’ 

‘I'm sorry, Miss Flavia,” said Atticus. *] went to ask the authorities if they'd seen your fugitive. Or his brother. 
They made me wait and I must have dozed off. It turned out to be a wasted trip, they haven't seen anything.’ 

‘Oh Atticus, I'm sorry.” said Flavia. “I forgot you were awake all night. Why don't you sleep now? Nubia can 
drive. Or Lupus. The road is flat.” She added. 

‘I would love a little nap.” he said. ‘I think Nubia can handle the team. But only as far as the mountains, mind. 
Then the road gets tricky as I recall.” 


As the road began to climb up through a landscape of pines and grey stony hills, Nubia glanced over her shoulder at 
Atticus, snoring gently on his pile of blankets on the floor of the carruca. Lupus grinned; he was sitting beside her at 
the front. 

‘Shall we wake him?’ Nubia asked Flavia. ‘As he requested?” 

“These are hardly the mountains, yet,’ said Flavia. ‘Let him sleep a little longer. If you're still happy driving, that 
is? 

‘I am most happy driving, said Nubia. She gazed at the puffy white clouds blanketing the tops of the mountain 
range ahead. and wondered if the road would take them up that high. She had never been inside a cloud before. 

Jonathan glanced up from his guidebook. ‘This is interesting,’ he said. “A thousand years ago a young goatherd 
wandered into the cleft of Delphi with his flock. He smelled a wonderful sweet smell and started to prophesy. That 
was when people first realised there was something special about Delphi, Some of the old gods occupied it first but 
then Apollo decided he wanted it. Oh, you'll like this, Nubia. There's a huge snake in this story.” 

‘Of all creatures 1 do not like the snake,’ said Nubia, without turning around. They had left the ruts behind and 
she needed to concentrate on guiding the mules along the bumpy road of hard-packed earth. 

‘Well, said Jonathan. ‘You certainly would not have liked this snake. It was called Python and it lived in a cave 
at Delphi. Apollo killed it when he took the sanctuary for his own and the priestess who gives the oracle is called the 
Pythia after it.’ 

“Is she having snaky hair like Medusa or the Kindly Ones?’ asked Nubia, 

“No,” said Jonathan. * According to this, she’s just a priestess who's been specially trained to give the oracle.” 

“What is oracle?” 

‘Sometimes when people want important advice or need help." said Flavia, ‘they ask the gods. Like Orestes 
when he wanted to know how to stop the Kindly Ones from pursuing him, Or Oedipus when he wanted to know if 
the King and Queen of Corinth were really his parents." 

Jonathan turned a papyrus page. “This says the word “oracle” can refer to the person who gives it, the place it’s 
given or the prophecy itself.” 

“But oracle did not help Oedipus,” said Nubia, keeping her eyes on the road. It was climbing more steeply now. 

‘That’s right,’ said Jonathan. ‘It says here that the Pythia’s answers can be ambiguous.” 


“What is ambiguous?’ asked Nubia without turning around. 

‘Oh, I know!" said Flavia. ‘It's when something can mean one of two things but it's not clear which, Like when 
Xerxes asked the Pythia if he should attack another country and she said if he attacked, then a great kingdom would 
be destroyed and so he attacked and was defeated because — you see — it was his own kingdom that was destroyed.’ 

“It wasn't Xerxes.’ said Jonathan. 

“Yes it was,” said Flavia, “I'm sure it was Xerxes.” 

“No, it wasn’t.’ said Jonathan. ‘It was a king of Lydia called Croesus. It's right here in the book: “Before Croesus 
sought advice about his invasion of Persia, he wanted to test the oracles. So he sent envoys to all the famous ones. 
On a certain day that had been agreed beforehand, each of the envoys went to a different oracle and asked what 
Croesus was doing on that day.” 

‘And?’ said Flavia. 

‘Only two got it right and the Pythia was one: “King Croesus,” she said, “is cooking tortoise and lamb in a 
bronze cauldron.” 

“That's what he was doing?’ asked Flavia, her grey eyes wide. 

Jonathan nodded. 

Flavia shivered. “Amazing.” 

Jonathan snorted. “But then — when he finally asks his really important question — about going to war — she gives 
him that ambiguous message, ' 

Next to Nubia at the front, Lupus shook his head and looked up at the heavens. as if to say: Strange. 

“But despite her ambiguous answers”, 
seventh day of every month you will find a long queue outside the Temple of Apollo. 
*Today’s the seventh day of the month,’ murmured Flavia, “Or is it the sixth?’ 

Lupus suddenly turned to look at Jonathan and Flavia. 

“What is it, Lupus?’ said Jonathan. 

Lupus pulled out his wax tablet and wrote on it and showed it to them. 


read Jonathan, “people still flock to ask her questions and on the 


n» 


‘Of course there's a temple of Apollo at Delphi,’ said Flavia. ‘Delphi is Apollo's main sanctuary.” 

“That's right,” said Jonathan, ‘it’s the centre of Apollo’s cult. The centre of the world, in fact. Did you know you 
can see the navel of the world at Delphi? It's called the omphalos.* 

"Why do you ask, Lupus?’ said Flavia. ‘Do you think it’s a clue?’ 

But before Lupus could reply. the carruca suddenly juddered and swung to the left. Nubia felt something in the 
hamess give way and now the mules were going forward and the carruca was slowing down. The reins were 
suddenly taut in her hands and she knew that somehow the harness had come loose. As she felt herself being pulled 
off her seat she dropped the reins and commanded Piper to stop. He tossed his head and snorted and came to a halt 
but now it was too late. Completely free of the mules, the carruca had begun to roll backwards and on the steep 
slope it was gathering speed. Nubia heard screams behind her — Flavia and Nikos — and when she looked back she 
understood why. 

The carruca was rolling straight for a precipice, 
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J onathan thought quickly. 

There was no mechanism to stop the carriage, Without the mules to make it speed up or slow down they were 
just a wood and wicker box on wheels. Wheels! How could he lock the wheels? He had to wedge them with 
something, He quickly knelt beside Atticus, still snoring among his blankets, and looked under the bench, where 
they kept the awning and other equipment. He pulled out one of the pine torches they had used the night before. It 
was as thick as his forearm and about a yard long. 

‘Hang on!” he shouted, Gripping the torch with both hands, he pulled his arms back, then drove it forward 
through the wicker side of the carruca. 

Instantly one of the spokes caught it and jammed it against a timber in the side. The wheel stopped and the 
carruca swung violently round the pivot of the stationary wheel, scattering gravel and dust. Nubia cried out as she 
was almost thrown from her ledge at the front. 

Lupus!” shouted Jonathan, hanging on to the end of his torch, ‘Do your side!’ He could sense his torch 
beginning to splinter. If it broke, they would start rolling again, right over the edge. 

Lupus used a second torch to spear his side of the carriage, and at last the carruca stopped straining towards the 
drop. 

In the silence that followed, they could hear a raven cawing and the sound of something crashing down the 
mountainside. Jonathan peered over Nubia’s trembling shoulder and saw a boulder leaping down and down, getting 
smaller and smaller. They were only inches from the edge of the precipice. 

“What on earth?” Atticus sat up, dishevelled and blinking in the back of the carruca. “What happened?" 

"We almost went over the cliff,” whispered Flavia. ‘but Jonathan saved us." 

“Out!” cried Atticus. ‘Everybody out of the carriage for Neptune’s sake! I told you to wake me when we reached 
the mountains.’ 

“We were talking.” said Flavia, “and we didn't notice,” 

‘And harness comes loose." said Nubia, 

They all piled out of the carruca and Jonathan had to hold on to its side for a moment, until his knees stopped 
shaking. 

While Nubia went to get the mules, the rest of them carefully removed the torches from the spokes and with the 
help of Atticus they pulled the carruca to a level place on the safe side of the road. 

Nubia was speaking softly to the mules and leading them back. They stil] wore their leather chest-straps but the 
harness trailed in the dirt behind them. Jonathan took one of the leather straps and examined it. 

‘It's been cut,’ he called to Atticus, ‘So has this one. This was no accident. Somebody cut every strap of the 
harness.’ 

Atticus joined Jonathan and nodded grimly as he fingered the leather. “You're right,’ he said. ‘These have been 
deliberately cut. and so have the straps attaching them to the wooden tongue. Someone's trying to stop us.’ 


‘Aristo! said Flavia. ‘Aristo must have done it this morning when we were having breakfast in Thebes. He knew 
we were getting too close.” 

‘Can you repair the harness?’ asked Jonathan. 

“We could have been killed!" said Flavia. 

*] could tie knots in the straps,” said Atticus. “But on this road I'd feel safer with a new harness,’ 

‘There are stables in the village up ahead,’ said Jonathan. ‘In a few miles the road becomes too narrow for 
carriages anyway. The guidebook says you can hire mules for the ascent to Delphi.’ 

“We don't need to hire mules,” said Flavia. ‘We have our own. Atticus, will you stay here and guard the carruca 
while Nikos goes to the village to get someone from one of the stables to come look at it? If they repair it we can 
pick it up on our way back. Meanwhile, the four of us will ride the mules up to Delphi. Today's the day of the oracle 
and I'm sure Aristo will be there. If we don't go now, we might miss him.’ 

“You want me to go to the village alone?’ asked Nikos in a small voice. 

“You can share one of our mules as far as the village," said Flavia. ‘On the way back, you can keep Tigris with 
you as your protector. Is that all right, Jonathan?’ 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. "That's fine.” 

“That sounds like a plan, Miss Flavia,’ said Atticus, ‘but where will me and Nikos and Tigris meet you once 
we've dealt with the carriage?’ 

‘Do you know any good taverns or guest-houses in Delphi?” 

‘Don't know. It's been a long time since 1 was last here. Back then I stayed in the campsite on the slopes below 
Athena's sanctuary, Couldn't afford to stay in a proper inn.” 

Jonathan reached into the back of the carruca. “The guidebook recommends an inn,’ he said. ‘Here it is: a high- 
quality hospitium beside the famous Castalian Spring, right on the main road.’ 

‘Good,’ said Flavia, looking over his shoulder, “It’s got the courtyard symbol so it must have a kitchen and 
stables.’ She looked at Nikos and Atticus. ‘I'll try to reserve rooms and we'll all meet there for dinner. Does it have a 
name, Jonathan?" 

He nodded. "The Castalian Inn.’ 


‘Clouds are like fog,’ said Nubia over her shoulder as they emerged from a cloud and began the descent to Delphi. 
‘Just fog,’ 

“What did you think they'd be like?" said Flavia, who was riding behind her. 

The four mules were roped together in a line with Nubia leading the way on Piper. Flavia followed on Cuminum 
and the boys took up the rear on Cinnamum and Coriandrum. Like the girls, they wore their packs and used blankets 
as saddles. 

‘I thought clouds would be sharp when you enter and exit them," said Nubia. “Like egg whites when Alma whips 
them up stiff. But they are fuzzy and damp.’ 

As they descended the narrow rocky road, they met more and more people coming the opposite way. A Roman 
lady carried by a four-man litter stopped to tell them that the Pythia was in fine form. They showed her the portrait 
of Aristo but she hadn't seen him. However, many other Greek pilgrims nodded vigorously when Lupus showed his 
portrait, and they pointed back the way they had come. 

“Apollo! Apollo!” said several of them. 

“Not far away,” said a large man on a tiny donkey. ‘He is there! He is there!” 

‘According to this book we should have arrived by now,’ said Jonathan, as their mules rounded a bend in the 
narrow road, 

‘Aaah!’ cried Lupus, and pointed up. 


Nubia followed his pointing finger and a thrill of awe made her shiver. Above the tops of the tallest pines and 
almost touching the low clouds was the colossal head and shoulders of a bronze giant. 

The towering statue showed a beautiful young man with smooth cheeks and curly hair. His eyes seemed to gaze 
over all of Greece. It was Apollo, the Far-Shooter, and he looked exactly like Lupus’s portrait of Aristo, 


‘Oh Pollux, Pollux, Pollux!’ cursed Flavia. ‘All those people thought we meant Apollo, not Aristo. I thought we 
almost had him!’ 

"Well" said Jonathan, ‘We're here now, so we may as well look for him.’ 

‘Of course we'll look for him,’ she snapped. Her bottom was sore from Cuminum's bumping and although she 
wasn't hungry, she felt hollow and dizzy. 

Jonathan sighed. “Anyway, that's the sanctuary of Athena down there,’ he said, pointing towards the slope on the 
left of the road, “where you can see the little round temple and the big gymnasium.’ 

“Behold the deep valley and far-distant sea,’ murmured Nubia, 

"And this,’ said Jonathan, gesturing towards a roofed-off section of the rockface on the other side of the road, 
“must be the Castalian Spring. Any murderers who wash here are cleansed of their pollution.’ 

“Stop!” cried Flavia. “Let's see if anyone has seen a murderer being cleansed of pollution. Nubia! How do I stop 
this thing? 

Nubia pulled up Piper, and Cuminum and the other mules automatically slowed to a halt, too. In the sudden 
silence Flavia could hear the musical trickle of water off to her right. 

‘Help,’ said Flavia, a moment later. She had swung one of her legs over the mule and was now on her stomach. 
looking over the creature’s back with her legs dangling over one side. 

‘We've got you.’ came Jonathan's voice from behind her. “Just slide down . . ." She felt his hands on one leg and 
Nubia's on the other so she let herself slip off the mule. 

‘Ow! she cried as her feet jarred the ground. “These beasts are taller than they look." She limped towards the 
roofed spring house and peered in through the columns. `I can see steps leading down to basins cut in the rock.’ she 
said, “but there's nobody here.’ She turned towards them. ‘We’ll have to ask in the sanctuary. Let's find that 
hospitium you were telling us about and see if they'll take these mules. I am not riding one more inch.’ 

Lupus grunted and pointed. 

“You're right, Lupus,’ said Jonathan, ‘It must be that wooden building just behind those pine trees. 

"Good." said Flavia. ‘I hope all those people we saw going the other way means they have some vacancies. 


* 


“Yes, please!’ cried a shopkeeper in Latin. “Buy your votive gifts here! Figures in bronze, silver and gold. Clay. too. 
if your purse is flat." 

Half an hour earlier, they had stabled their mules and reserved two rooms at the Castalian Inn. Flavia had given 
her friends only as much time as they needed to drop their knapsacks and use the latrine before hurrying them up a 
well-beaten path through the pines and olives to the temenos. 

Emerging from the trees, they all stopped to stare at the sanctuary spreading up the steep slope to their right. In 
the pearly light of an overcast afternoon they saw hundreds of statues and dozens of temples. Dominating them all 
was the colossal bronze statue of Apollo. 

Now, as they passed through a row of Roman-looking shops which flanked the approach to the sanctuary, they 
were greeted by cries from the shopkeepers. 

‘Dream garlands!’ called one of the shopkeepers from his wide doorway beyond the columns. ‘Made of sacred 
bay leaves for lucky dreams! Get your dream garlands here!’ 


‘Guidebooks and maps!” cried the shopkeeper next to him in a husky voice. Lists of questions to ask the oracle. 
Descriptions of every monument. Comedies and tragedies.’ 

‘Love potions! Curse tablets!" cried a female shopkeeper. ‘Make him love you and curse his girlfriend! Get them 
here!’ 

“Hot sausages! Hot spiced sausages!’ The owner of a cook-shop came out from between two columns rolling 
sizzling sausages in an iron pan. “Hot sausages!’ 

“Oh, Flavia, please for the love of God,’ whispered Jonathan. “They smell so good and I’m starving,’ 

Flavia bought four spiced sausages — each wrapped in a bay leaf — and was handing them out when a cheerful 
voice said, ‘Hello, children! You want guide to the sanctuary? | know everything. 1 be your personal guide for only 
one silver coin. | am Mystagogus.* 

He was a cheerful young man of about Aristo's age. 

“Thank you, Mystagogus,' said Flavia, taking a tiny bite of her hot sausage, “but we're in a hurry. We don't want 
a tour. We want to find a fugitive.’ 

‘I help you find fugitive,” said the youth. He had round cheeks, a snub nose and coarse wavy hair the colour of 
old straw. ‘I am Mystagogus. I speak the Latin very good.’ he said. ‘I answer all your questions. I help you find all 
fugitives." He showed his dimples and Flavia was reminded of the statue of a laughing faun she had once seen. 

“All right,” she said. ‘If you can answer a question then you can be our guide.’ 

The young man raised his pale eyebrows at Jonathan and said, “This one is your sister? Girlfriend, maybe? Very 
bold young Roman girl.” 

Jonathan almost choked on his mouthful of sausage. 

“Where,” said Flavia, ignoring his remarks, ‘is the fugitive who tried to kill my father?’ 

The smile faded from the youth's round face. ‘This | cannot tell you. This is question for the Pythia. But today 
she has very long queue and it is now late in the day.” 

‘If you can't answer my question, then you can't be our guide.’ Flavia hooked her arm through Nubia's and 
pushed past him. 

“Wait!” cried Mystagogus. ‘I suddenly think I know the answer!" 

Flavia stopped and turned. 

‘At noon today,’ he said, “comes a man running through crowds. He has two, maybe three days of beard and torn 
tunic. His eyes they are wild and red, His hair is like this!’ He ruffled his coarse hair and adopted a wild-eyed look. 
‘Maybe these stains on his tunic are old blood.’ Mystagogus pointed at imaginary spots on his own tunic. ‘Maybe 
this is the man you seek?’ 

“Yes! cried Flavia. ‘Lupus! Show him the picture!’ 

Lupus nodded, chomped a last piece of sausage, threw his whole head back, swallowed like a dog and then took 
out his wax tablet. Mystagogus was staring at Lupus open-mouthed. 

‘Don't look at him!’ said Flavia. ‘Look at the picture.’ 

Mystagogus squinted down at the wax tablet and his face lit up. “Yes! That is the man. Though he looks not as 
divine as your tablet shows.’ 

“Can you take us to him?’ 

‘Of course.” The youth bowed, “I am Mystagogus. I am your Delphi guide.’ 
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Can't we go any faster?’ asked Flavia, tapping the guide’s shoulder. 

“As you see,’ Mystagogus gestured with both arms, ‘today are many people on the sacred way. The Pythia sits on 
her tripod and so the sanctuary path is crowded." He turned and shuffled backwards. so that he was facing them. “Do 
not worry, we will arrive. We will arrive. Meanwhile you may ask me any questions.’ 

“What are all these marbles and bronzes?’ asked Nubia, gesturing at the forest of statues, columns, altars and 
miniature temples around them. 

“Most statues are private dedications to the god. The altars are for fulfilment of vow. The small buildings are 
treasure houses of many cities across the world." Mystagogus spread his arms wide. “Whenever a city wants to thank 
Apollo the Far-Shooter for answered prayer or his special favour, they build a treasure house and put in it the gifts 
they promised to give him. Athletes who maybe win olive crown in Olympia or kings who vanquish their foe cannot 
afford a whole house, so they set up merely a statue.” 

‘Look at that giant three-headed snake, Nubia,’ said Jonathan. 

She shuddered. ‘It is as tall as that golden palm tree.” 

‘Look over there, Lupus.” said Jonathan, ‘there's a bronze statue of a dolphin. And there's a wolf, too.’ 

‘Sometimes wolves still come down from the slopes of Parnassus in the winter,’ said Mystagogus. He gestured 
towards the rugged, pine-clad slopes looming above them, “That is Parnassus, you know." 

Ahead of them a group of Ethiopians had stopped and they heard the guide saying, “This is the most famous 
treasury in Delphi. It was once estimated that the goods inside are worth six hundred million sesterces.' 

“Has anyone ever tried to rob the treasuries?’ asked Jonathan in a whisper. 

‘Many times,” said Mystagogus, as they moved forward again. ‘But the god always protects what is his. For 
example, Nero Caesar takes many statues. That is why you see these naked plinths. But Nero dies soon after. Other 
time a thief steals gold from this treasury my colleague is now describing. This thief runs up to woods on Parnassus. 
But a wolf finds this thief and kills him and howls until people come to discover all the gold. That is why they make 
statue of the wolf.’ 

“But where is the altar of Apollo?’ asked Flavia. “Where will the fugitive be?’ 

‘It ts there, in the great temple of Apollo!’ said Mystagogus as they rounded a bend in the path. "Do you see the 
letters written there? GNOTHI SEAUTON. Do you know what means gnothi seauton?” 

Jonathan nodded. ‘It means “Know yourself”. 

‘Oh!’ cried Mystagogus, looking at Nubia. ‘This one is very clever! He is maybe your boyfriend?’ He winked at 
her. 

‘I'm interested in philosophy,’ said Jonathan. 

*And I'm interested in catching the man who tried to kill my father,’ snapped Flavia. “Just take us to the temple.’ 

Mystagogus bowed in mock humility, winked at Lupus and gestured for them to ascend the marble steps. The 
Ethiopians dispersed from around an object in the temple forecourt. Now. as their guide moved them on, Flavia 


stared. It looked like a the top half of a huge marble egg. It was decorated with a strange relief pattern and it sat on a 
painted base, 

“The omphalos,' said Jonathan. 

“What are those bumps on it?’ asked Nubia. 

‘It is a carving of how should we say, net made with locks of hair,’ said Mystagogus. “This altar is the omphalos. 
It shows that here, this temple of Apollo where you are now standing, is the very centre of the world.’ 


‘Bad news, Miss Roman Girl," said Mystagogus, emerging from the temple a few moments later. ‘The man seeking 
sanctuary is not the one you want." 

“What?" asked Flavia. 

Mystagogus drew them down the steps of the temple and off the path to a space between an oleander bush and 
an iron sculpture of Hercules and the hydra. ‘The priests tell me that the man who came earlier was fratricide.” 

“What is fratricide?" asked Nubia. 

‘It's a special word we use." said Flavia, ‘for someone who kills their brother.’ 

Nubia’s eyes widened. "You have a word for someone who kills their brother?" 

“Are they sure the man was a fratricide?’ Flavia asked Mystagogus. 

‘They are sure. He is confessing, saying. “1 am sorry! I killed my own brother! I didn't mean to do it! The 
Kindly Ones pursue me!” and other such things.’ 

Jonathan raised an eyebrow. ‘You're telling us that the wild-eyed man in a bloodstained tunic who came here is a 
different one from our wild-eyed man in a bloodstained tunic?” 

“Yes, Young Roman Boy. That is exactly what I am saying.” 

“Do you get a lot of bloodstained murderers coming through?’ asked Jonathan drily. 

Mystagogus nodded cheerfully. “At least one or two a month,’ he said. ‘Even more when the south wind blows." 

They all stared at him and Lupus mouthed the word: "What?" 

“The south wind,” said Mystagogus. “You Romans call it the Africus, It was blowing here two nights ago, and 
probably elsewhere, too. They say that when Africus blows, men cannot be held accountable for their actions.” 

“You know,” said Flavia slowly. ‘I'm sure the Africus was blowing in Corinth the night Aristo attacked pater. 
Remember the warm wind that kept banging the shutters?" 

“Yes,” said Nubia, ‘I remember.’ 

“Have there been any other blood-stained fugitives coming through today?’ asked Jonathan. 

“No,” said Mystagogus firmly. ‘I would know, Mystagogus knows everything that goes on at Delphi.’ 

‘Then that blood-stained man must have been Aristo,’ said Flavia. Suddenly her eyes widened. “Great Juno's 
peacock! Maybe Aristo is pater’s brother!” 

“What? How? What?’ Jonathan asked. 

‘Maybe pater and Uncle Gaius had a younger brother who was stolen by slave-dealers in infancy and brought to 
Greece and pater never told me because he thought it might upset me.’ 

They all looked at her. 

“Oh, I don't know!’ Flavia closed her eyes and rested her forehead on the cold marble base of the statue. "All the 
clues are tangled together in my head like a ball of wool. Only the gods could unravel them. That's it!" she cried 
suddenly, lifting her head and turning to look at them. *Mystagogus! Can you get me an audience with the Pythia? 1 
could ask her why Aristo tried to kill pater and how to lift the curse!” 

‘I am sorry,” said the guide. ‘First of all, women and girls are not allowed to visit the Pythia. But even if you 
could, it is almost dusk.’ He gestured towards the temple. "You can see how long is the queue of people. Many will 
be turned away.’ 


“But | have to ask her. I’m sure she would have the answer.’ 

“What about all these many people who have come so far to see her?’ asked Nubia. 

‘They must go home disappointed,” said Mystagogus, ‘or wait here until the seventh day of the next month.’ 

For several moments they stared silently at the crowd of people waiting on the temple steps. 

“See there?’ Mystagogus pointed. “The priests are already sending people at bottom of queue away. The precinct 
closes at sunset.’ 

“Mystagogus.' said Jonathan suddenly, “were you born here in Delphi?’ 

‘Of course.’ The young man bowed. ‘I am Mystagogus, your Delphi guide.” 

*And have you ever had an audience with the oracle?’ 

‘Me myself?’ he said in surprise. “No, no, no,” He showed his dimples. ‘Give me enough silver to buy bread and 
cheese and wine and 1 am perfectly content. There are no mysteries in Mystagogus’s life!’ He giggled at his own 
joke. 

‘According to my guidebook,’ Jonathan tapped his codex. ‘natives of Delphi have something called promanteia,’ 

“What is pro man tee uh?’ said Nubia. 

‘It means they can go straight to the front of the queue,’ said Jonathan. “Anybody born in Delphi can see the 
Pythia without waiting.’ 


‘Ifonly the Pythia will answer my question,’ sighed Flavia a half hour later, “I might be able to save pater.’ 

They were seated on the wooden terrace of the Castalian Inn, sipping honeyed barley water and waiting for the 
return of Mystagogus. Atticus and Nikos had been waiting when they arrived. and Tigris had greeted his young 
master with ecstatic barks. 

‘This is a most beautiful inn,” said Nubia, ‘and a most beautiful sunset!’ She looked up at the mountains of 
Delphi rearing around them, their rounded peaks golden in the light of the sinking sun. The clouds were moving east 
and the clear sky to the west was tinted with bands of orange and yellow, “This place,” she added, “has something 
magical about it.” 

“Yes,” said Flavia. ‘I think that's the presence of the god, the Far-Shooter. We have a word for it: numinous.’ 

“Numinous,' whispered Nubia, tasting the sound of the word. “Yes, this place is numinous.’ She stood up and 
went to the wooden rail. Below her the pine-dotted cliffs tumbled steeply down towards the little sanctuary of 
Athena, On the green slopes below she could see tents peeping between the olives and pines — a semi-permanent 
campsite for poorer pilgrims. ‘I feel small here,’ said Nubia, ‘but also,’ she groped for the word, ‘precious. I feel that 
something important wants to happen here,’ 

‘To you?’ said Jonathan, looking up from a slender papyrus codex. 

‘To all of us. 

A haunting cry echoed in the crystal clear air above them. 

‘Look! cried Flavia. “An eagle!” 

‘I think he is a kind of hawk.’ said Nubia. 

“Yes, it's a hawk,’ said Jonathan, and returned to his codex. 

‘It’s flying on our left!" said Flavia. 

‘Is that good?’ whispered Nubia. 

Flavia nodded. ‘It’s a very good omen,’ she said. *1 think you're right, Nubia. Something good is about to 
happen.’ 

‘Hey!’ said Atticus. “Where's Lupus?” 

‘I think he went to the latrine,' said Nikos. 

“But that was ages ago,” said Flavia. 


Jonathan looked up from his book and frowned. *So where is he?" 


The sun had just set as Lupus slipped out of the latrines of the Castalian Inn and wove through the pines in the 
direction of the temenos. Out of the corner of his eye he caught a movement high in the air: something as dark and 
silent as a flake of soot but flitting like a moth. It was a bat. 

Lupus smiled. He liked bats. They were small, fast, unpredictable and virtually invisible. 

He would be like a bat now. Difficult to see in the fading light of dusk. He peeped around a smooth marble 
column at the entrance to the Roman Market, Most shops were now shuttered, but one or two had torches buming in 
their brackets, so he took no chances. He ran fast and low, stopping every so often to press himself against one of the 
columns of the portico. 

When he reached the main gates of the sanctuary he found the priest ushering out the last pilgrims. No entry 
there. But that was no problem. Only last month he had crept into another sanctuary of Apollo, the one on the island 
of Rhodes. All he needed was a tree beside the sanctuary wall. And there were plenty of trees here in Delphi. 

As he moved up the steep hillside, he thought about the sanctuary on Rhodes and the battle of wits he had fought 
there with a criminal mastermind. He remembered the white-haired priestess who had told him that his mother was 
alive, but that he could not see her because she had dedicated herself to the service of Apollo. He remembered the 
dream he had dreamt that night in the sanctuary of Rhodes: a dream in which his mother had come to him and held 
him and sung softly to him in Greek. But in the morning there had been no trace of her and the white-haired 
priestess told him she had been sent far away to another sanctuary of Apollo. 

Lupus paused beside a tree to catch his breath. There were hundreds of sanctuaries to the Far-Shooter: he 
couldn't visit them all. But the Pythia might be able to tell him which sanctuary his mother had been sent to, and she 
might not even have to breathe the sweet fumes from the crevice to do it. 

Mystagogus had told them that the Pythia never saw women or girls, but he hadn't said anything about boys. 
Lupus knew exactly where she would be: in the Temple of Apollo, seeing Mystagogus, her final client of the day, 

Lupus studied the tree beside him. It was a laurel — the tree sacred to Apollo. It was close to the wall and perfect 
for climbing. 

Before he went up it, Lupus touched the wax tablet at his belt, to make sure it was safe. On it he had carefully 
written his question for the Pythia: 


IN WHICH OF APOLLO’S SANCTUARIES IS MY MOTHER, MELISSA OF SYMI? 
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As Lupus dropped from a pine branch into the sanctuary, his right foot slipped on a pine cone and he gave an 
involuntary cry. He had twisted the same ankle the previous month and it was still tender. He paused, holding his 
breath. waiting for the guards to seize him. 

Nothing. No sound. Just an owl hooting softly in the violet dusk. He gave a slow sigh of relief and looked 
around. He had landed beside a small marble altar which still bore the messy remains of someone's sacrifice. He 
moved away from the smell and peered around a granite statue base. The temple of Apollo rose up directly before 
him. He was surprised to see it closed and dark apart from a torch on either side of the firmly shut double doors, 
Wasn't this where Mystagogus was having his audience with the Pythia? 

He cautiously crossed the path and limped up the marble steps, past the omphalos to the huge bronze doors, with 
their lattice-work pattern. Peering inside, he could see one flickering torch, but nothing else. Beyond was darkness. 

The disappointment struck him like a blow to the stomach. If the Pythia wasn't here, where could she be? 


+ 


*Mystagogus!" Flavia jumped up from the table as their guide appeared in the doorway of the dining room. “Did they 
let you see the Pythia?’ 

“Yes, of course,’ he said, ‘I am Mystagogus, your Delphi guide; 1 have promanteia!' 

‘Then come and tell us quickly!’ 

*Behold! said Nubia, pointing at the table. "We save you dinner, It is young rooster,’ she recited, “pressed and 
seasoned with salt and rosemary. There are mushrooms and artichokes, too.” 

‘Flavia got us this nice table close to the fire.’ added Jonathan. 

‘Come,’ said Atticus, using his foot to push an empty chair out from under the table. ‘Sit. Eat. Drink.” He twisted 
in his chair. “Waiter,” he called, ‘bring more mulsum!’ 

“Mystagogus, this is Atticus.” said Flavia, “our bodyguard, and that's our friend Nikos. Oh, and that's Tigris.” 

Mystagogus sat down and nodded at them. 

‘Did you ask the Pythia my question?" said Flavia, leaning forward. “Tell us what happened!” 

“After I present the priest with a pelanos, a kind of pie, he takes me to altar and there I must put my hand upon 
goat's head.” 

“Was the money I gave you enough for a goat?’ 

“Yes. Money was sufficient. Priest takes goat and sprinkles cold water on goat and goat shivers.” 

‘Is that good?’ 

‘If goat does not shiver then no oracle." 

“But the goat shivered.” 

‘The goat shivered. Then priest says some words and cuts throat of goat. The other priest helps him to pour 
blood out on altar. Then other priest stays to cut up goat and first priest leads me into temple.’ 


‘Then you saw the Pythia?’ 

‘No, Then they lead me into the inner room of the temple so that it appears I visit Pythia. But from there we 
descend steps and then go down dark corridor for a long way perhaps how do you say, underground. We walk and 
walk and walk and presently I perceive the path climbs again. Then I find myself in a cave or how do you say, 
chasm, It is dark and damp with two scribes and a curtain beyond. That is where Pythia now prophesies.’ 

‘So she’s not underneath the temple?’ 

‘Correct,’ said Mystagogus. ‘She is not in the temple.’ 


Lupus angrily swiped at the tears in his eyes and leaned back against one of the massive fluted columns. He was too 
late. The Pythia had gone and he had missed his chance. 

Suddenly he heard the crunch of footsteps on the path below him and the sound of someone singing — a boy or a 
woman. He moved behind the column and peered out. 

A pale, slender shape was moving on the same path they had taken earlier that day. The flickering torches either 
side of the temple doors showed it was a woman in white with a water jar on her head. Was it the Pythia? No, she 
seemed too young, She must be a priestess of Apollo. 

He could not see her clearly as she moved off into the deep purple dusk but he could hear her singing in Greek, 
singing the words of a dimly-remembered lullaby: When you come home, when you come home to me, Suddenly all 
the blood in his arms seemed to fall to his fingertips and he felt the stars above him being sucked into blackness. 

Could it be his mother Melissa? 

He took a deep breath, then another, and saw the stars return to their places. He found that he had fallen to his 
knees beside the omphalos. He stood on trembling legs and waited for his heart to slow a little. Then he limped out 
from behind the egg-shaped altar, quietly descended the stairs and followed the ghostly white shape of the priestess 
as she moved up the curving path towards the fountain. 

As he followed her between statues and altars his mind raced. How could it be his mother? Of all the sanctuaries 
in all the world, what were the chances of him finding her here? And yet . , . This was Apollo's greatest sanctuary 
and she had dedicated her life to that god. His heart was racing as fast as a rabbit’s but as he rounded a curve in the 
sacred path, it almost stopped. 

In the murky dusk before him crouched a fully armed soldier, his sword out and ready, his shield in his left hand, 
and his eyes glinting with malice. 


‘How do you see the Pythia if she’s behind a curtain?’ Flavia asked Mystagogus. 

“You don't. But I have seen them before. They are woman of about fifty years old with grey hair and looking 
most ordinary.” 

‘They? 1 thought there was only one.” 

‘No. There are three of them." 

‘Three Pythias?’ 

‘It is tired work. When one exhausts the next takes over. They take turns.’ 

“But you asked her the question.’ 

“Yes. The priest made me write out the question on a thin piece of lead. Then he reads it loudly outside curtain.” 

‘Did he read the question exactly as I wrote it?" 

Mystagogus put down his piece of chicken and reached into his belt pouch. He pulled out the scrap of papyrus 
with Flavia’s question. 


HOW CAN THE ROMAN GIRL FLAVIA GEMINA UNDO THE CURSE WHICH ARISTO FROM THE 


TOWN OF CORINTH PUT ON HER FATHER BEFORE HE TRIED TO KILL HIM? 


‘The priest used my exact words?" 


“Yes,” said Mystagogus. taking a sip of mulsum. ‘He asks it in loud voice. I hear priestess murmuring behind her 
curtain and then I smell something sweet that makes me little bit dizzy. These are the fumes from the rock.’ 

‘And then? What did the Pythia say?’ Flavia asked Mystagogus. ‘Tell us, please!’ 

Mystagogus smiled, wiped his mouth with his cloak, and took a parchment scroll from a cloth belt pouch. It was 
the size of his index finger and tied with a red ribbon. ‘She speaks most softly,” he said, as he extended the scroll, ‘so 
it was difficult to understand her. But the two priests speak one to the other and then they write the Pythia's answer 
in Greek hexameter.” 

“In Greek?’ wailed Flavia, taking the parchment. 

“Yes, but they also translate it into Latin, as you see.’ 

A frown creased Flavia's forehead as she pulled off the nbbon and read what was written on the parchment. 

“What does it say?’ asked Nikos. 

‘Read it out loud, Flavia!’ said Jonathan. 

“Yes, read it,” said Nubia. 

Flavia looked up at them and then back down at the parchment. Then she read it. 

‘For Flavia Gemina. Ponder the god's answer and act wisely: 

‘No man or woman has ever tried to kill your father, 

“And no one ever will. Polydeuces 5 brother will live long and prosper, 

“And he will regain his reason on the day it rains from a clear sky." 

Flavia turned to Mystagogus, ‘But it doesn't say anything about Aristo or the curse!” she cried. ‘It’s nonsense! 
It’s just wool fluff!’ 


Lupus froze, muscles coiled, waiting to see which way the guard would go, 

The soldier's eyes glared out at Lupus from the eye holes of his bronze Corinthian helmet, but he remained 
perfectly immobile. He was obviously going to let Lupus make the first move. 

With his ankle twinging, Lupus knew it would be difficult to outrun the guard. But not impossible. So he feinted 
right, then left, ready to move in the opposite direction the soldier might go. But the soldier was not fooled. He 
remained frozen in his crouched position, still as a statue. 

Abruptly, Lupus realised that he was a statue. 

He felt the hot rush of blood to his cheeks, and he was glad no one had seen him make a fool of himself. Silently 
cursing his own stupidity, Lupus brought his face close to the statue’s and looked into the eye holes of the helmet. 
The statue's eyes were probably made of some semi-precious stone, highly polished to make them look wet. Lupus 
slowly put his forefinger through the eye-hole of the helmet and touched the glistening eyeball. just to be sure. Yes, 
it was made of cold smooth stone. 

Lupus patted the statue on its bronze shoulder and limped up the path after the priestess with the jar. 
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i Lukost' The water jar fell and shattered as it struck the granite lip of the fountain. “Oh, Lukos, my son!’ Now his 
mother’s arms were around him, smooth and cool and strong. He could smell her scent: honey and pine. 

‘Oh, thank you, Apollo!” she cried. “Thank you for bringing my precious son to me.” She hugged him tightly, 
then pushed him away and gazed down at him. “Open your mouth,” she whispered. ‘I must see. No, it’s too dark. 
Come up here!’ She took his hand and pulled him almost roughly along the path and back up the steps of the temple 
to where the torches burned. 

Standing beside the massive columns in the flickering golden light, he saw her dear, beautiful face — the face he 
thought he had forgotten — now perfectly familiar again. 

She held the sides of his head in her cool hands and tipped his face up and made him open his mouth and she 
gazed inside. Then she threw back her head and wailed. There was so much anguish in her cry that Lupus began to 
sob, too. Not for himself, but for her. 


‘The Pythia's answer is nonsense!" repeated Flavia Gemina in disgust, throwing the parchment scroll down onto the 
table. “Utter wool fluff’ 

‘It is not Pythia’s answer,’ said Mystagogus. “But Apollo's.* 

Jonathan picked up the parchment. 

‘Read it again,” said Atticus. 

‘No man or woman has ever tried to kill your father, read Jonathan, “And no one ever will. Polydeuces 5 brother 
will live long and prosper, And he will regain his reason on the day it rains from a clear sky." He raised his eyebrows 
at Flavia, 

“What does it mean?” Nikos frowned. 

‘It is ambiguous,” said Nubia. 

‘It's not ambiguous!’ cried Flavia. “It's wool fluff!" 

“Yet this is how the oracle always speaks,” said Mystagogus. “In riddles.’ 

“Waiter!* called Atticus. ‘Bring us more mulsum! Hot and spiced, and well-watered for the children. Now, let's 
study this line by line. You have to know how to interpret these things. Read it again, Jonathan?" 

‘No man or woman has ever tried to kill your father . . ~ began Jonathan, 

‘See?' said Flavia, swallowing angry tears. ‘Right away they got it wrong. So how can we believe the rest? It’s 
all nonsense. I spent the last of our money from pater's strongbox on a goat for that stupid oracle and on the rooms 
at this inn. I don't even know if we can afford to go back to Corinth now. It’s been three days and who knows what's 
happened to pater! Maybe his wounds have festered and maybe he's... Now we'll never catch Aristo or find out 
how to undo the curse.’ 

Flavia felt the ache in her throat as she tried to fight back hot tears. Nubia’s arm was around her and someone 
put a warm beaker between her hands. She took a sip of the spicy liquid. It was good. Beneath the table she 
suddenly felt Tigris’s tail thumping against her feet and she looked up to see Lupus standing in the doorway. 


He had a strange look on his face, as if he had just seen something miraculous. 

“Master Lupus!’ cried Atticus. “Where have you been? Are you all right?’ 

Lupus limped forward, as if in a trance, and he put his wax tablet carefully on the table. 

Jonathan picked it up and his eyes widened as he read it. ‘You found out what the Pythia told the fugitive? And 
where he's gone? But how?" 

Lupus took his bronze stylus and leaned over the wax tablet on the table. A PRIESTESS TOLD ME he wrote, 
and his hand trembled as he added two final words: MY MOTHER. 


The waiter brought warm honey cakes as they questioned Lupus, By asking questions requiring the answer yes or 
no, and with some help from gestures, and a few words scribbled on his tablet, they learned that he had been hiding 
in the precinct when he saw a priestess and heard her singing a familiar song, When he caught up with her at the 
fountain she recognised him at once. She knew he was in Delphi but because she could not leave the temenos, she 
had asked the god to bring Lupus to her. 

‘How did she even know you were here?’ asked Flavia. 

REMEMBER PHRIXUS? wrote Lupus on his tablet. 

“Phrixus?" said Jonathan. “The slave who was with old Pliny when he died?’ 

Lupus grunted yes. 

‘The slave who is being set free by young Pliny?’ asked Nubia. 

Lupus grunted ves again, and wrote: 


HE STOPPED IN SYMI LAST MONTH, ON THE WAY TO ALEXANDRIA. HE FOUND MY MOTHER AND 
TOLD HER HOW VENALICIUS DIED. HE TOLD HER ABOUT ALL OF YOU AND WHEN SHE HEARD THE 
PYTHIA TALKING ABOUT THE QUESTION ASKED BY A GIRL CALLED FLAVIA GEMINA— 


‘She knew you would probably be here with me!" cried Flavia. 

Lupus nodded. 

‘Did you ask her about Aristo?’ 

Lupus grunted yes. He told them how, in the torchlight of the temple of Apollo he had shown his mother the 
picture of Aristo painted on the back of his tablet. 

“That's the man your friend Flavia wanted to know about?” she said. “The bad man who hurt her father? All the 
other priestesses are talking about him.’ 

Lupus nodded. 

“The other priestesses say a man came to the sanctuary around noon today. He was clinging to the omphalos in 
the forecourt and babbling about the Kindly Ones. He began to alarm the tourists and pilgrims. So the priests took 
him and bathed him in the Castalian Spring and gave him fresh clothes and then took him in to see the Pythia.’ She 
lowered her voice even more. ‘Did you know she prophesies from a chasm?’ 

Lupus shook his head. 

“An earthquake closed the vent beneath the god's temple during the reign of Tiberius, For several years the 
Pythia was dumb. She could not prophesy. Then they discovered another vent, It took them a long time to build the 
tunnel. The fumes there are not as good. Some say the god does not speak through her anymore, but I believe he 
does.’ 

Lupus nodded, looking up into her beautiful face framed by honey-coloured hair. 

“Now I will tell you what she told the fugitive.” His mother glanced around then put her mouth so close to his ear 
that he could feel her soft warm breath. ‘The oracle told the fugitive that his case would be heard in the city of 


Orestes’ trial, that he would face his accuser in the House of the Maiden, and that he would receive the verdict in the 
Cave of the Kindly Ones.” 

His mother’s eyes filled with tears and she kissed his forehead. “The man who hurt Flavia’s father left this 
evening. If you are to help her, my dear son, then you must depart at dawn tomorrow.’ 


In the torchlit dining room of the Castalian Inn they all stared at Lupus. 

‘Oh Lupus.’ cried Nubia, *I am so happy you find your mother at last.’ 

Lupus nodded and lowered his eyes. He had not told them everything, He had not told them how his mother 
dropped her water jug when she saw him and how she had wailed when she gazed into his tongueless mouth, He did 
not tell them all the things she had whispered in his ear and how she had covered his face with kisses, weeping ail 
the time. He did not tell them that she was learning to read and write and that she had taken his wax tablet and 
written the words I LOVE YOU in trembling Greek. 

‘Thank you, Lupus,” said Flavia. giving him a quick hug. ‘For leaving your mother to tell us where Aristo has 
gone. But where has he gone?’ She looked at his wax tablet and read, “The site of Orestes trial, the House of the 
Maiden, the Cave of the Kindly Ones...” 

‘Athens,’ said Jonathan. *He's gone to Athens.” 

*Of course,’ cried Flavia. ‘The Maiden’s House is the Parthenon on the Acropolis: the temple of Athena, who is 
also known as the Maiden.’ 

‘I think the site of Orestes’ trial was the Areopagus,’ said Atticus. *A hill just below the Acropolis.” 

Jonathan nodded. ‘That's where the Cave of the Furies . . . er, Kindly Ones is, and it's where Orestes was finally 
judged after he murdered his mother.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ cried Flavia. “Even I didn't know that.’ 

‘I’ve been doing research,’ he said with a smile, and tapped his papyrus codex. “Aeschylus,” he said. ‘The 
Eumenides. 1 bought it in the Roman market while you were haggling for the sausages." 

“Oh, thank you, Castor and Pollux,” breathed Flavia, lifting her face to the ceiling. “Thank you!’ She opened her 
eyes and looked at the others. ‘We'll need to raise some money. I think we'll have to sell two of the mules—’ 

“No!' cried Nubia. “Not the mules! They have been most faithful.’ 

‘Can you think of another way to raise money by tomorrow?’ Flavia looked around the table. 

“Yes,” said Nubia. “We can sell carruca.” 

‘That’s not a bad idea, Miss Flavia,’ said Atticus. “With its new harness, the carruca will fetch quite a nice price. 
We could ride the mules, doubling up. It will only take us half the time to reach Athens as it would have done 
travelling in the carriage.’ 

"You mean ride on their backs?’ said Flavia in a small voice. 

“Yes. But if we leave at dawn and ride hard we might reach Athens by tomorrow evening." 

“Well then,’ Flavia sighed, “we'd better go to sleep then. Especially as we're leaving at dawn.’ 

Lupus stood and shook his head. 

*What?’ cried Flavia. ‘You're coming with us, aren't you?” 

Lupus nodded, 

"You are coming with us?’ 

Lupus nodded again and bent forward to write on his tablet. 


BUT TONIGHT I MUST RETURN TO MY MOTHER. 


SHE IS WAITING FOR ME. 


They left Delphi at the first light of dawn on the following day. Nubia and Flavia rode Piper at the front, followed by 
Jonathan and Nikos, who each had a mule to themselves, but had to carry the blankets and backpacks. Atticus and 
Lupus took up the rear on Cinnamum. Lupus had spent all night in the temenos with his mother. He was too 
exhausted to answer their eager questions and had fallen asleep almost instantly. Now his head lolled back on 
Atticus’s shoulder. 

The day was overcast but warm, and from the trees on either side of the road came a torrent of birdsong. The 
mules’ hooves beat a steady rhythm on the packed earth road. Flavia and her friends had to raise their voices to be 
heard as they greeted approaching pilgrims and asked if they had passed a certain man on the road. 

Lupus heard none of it. He half woke when they stopped for lunch outside Thebes but he fell asleep as soon as 
they set off again and he did not completely revive until the sun was low in the sky, 


“Oh!” groaned Flavia, splashing her feet in the stream. ‘I've never been so stiff and sore in my entire life.’ 

‘If you think it’s bad now.’ said Atticus. ‘Just wait until tomorrow. You'll be in agony.’ 

They had stopped to water the mules at a clear stream near a village beyond a ruined fortress, when Lupus had 
kicked off his sandals and plunged in, tunic and all. Jonathan and Tigris had joined him, but Flavia and Nikos found 
a grassy patch under a tall poplar tree. 

‘This is as good a place to camp as any,’ said Atticus. “Water and shelter if it rains. 1 think I'll walk into the 
village for some bread and maybe cheese,’ 

‘Aren't you going to ride?’ said Flavia. They looked over towards the mules, tethered to three poplar trees 
further down the stream. Nubia had taken off their packs and was stroking them with the flat of her hand. 

“Pl walk,’ said Atticus. “I've had enough of riding mules for one day. Especially with a sleeping nine-year-old in 
my arms.’ 

Flavia smiled at Nikos as Atticus limped off towards the road. A plate of clouds had covered the sky since noon, 
but now the sun sank below it and sent his slanting golden light to make the leaves of the trees glow like emeralds. 

“Good swim?’ said Flavia to Lupus as he splashed out of the stream and came towards them. ‘Do you feel 
better?’ 

Lupus nodded and gave her a thumbs up. He went to the pile of luggage by the mules, found a rolled up blanket, 
brought it back and unfurled it on a sunny spot in the grass beside them. 

Jonathan flopped down beside him, soaking wet and wheezing a little, and a moment later Tigris ran up and 
shook himself off. 

“No, Tigris!’ giggled Nikos. ‘Don’t do that right here!’ 

“He always does that,’ said Nubia, coming up to join them. She put down their knapsacks and Jonathan's bow 
and arrows. ‘He bespatters the tunics.’ She spread her palla beside the boys” blanket, and sat facing the west with her 
eyes closed, letting the sunshine warm her face. 

“Why don't you and Nikos come into sun?" she said to Flavia. ‘It is most wonderful.’ 

‘No, thank you.’ said Flavia. ‘I'm getting horribly tanned as it is. I don't want to look like a field-slave.' 

‘I got sunburn,’ said Nikos, ‘even though it was cloudy most of the day.’ He pinched his rosy forearm. 

*I wonder how much further it is to Athens?’ mused Flavia. 

“About twenty-five miles,” said Jonathan, “according to the last milestone we passed,’ 

“Can't we make it by this evening?’ asked Flavia. “Atticus said we could reach Athens by the evening.” 

“He said we might.’ Jonathan rolled over onto his stomach and undid his pack and pulled out his guidebook. 
‘Great Neptune’s beard," he said a few moments later. “We covered nearly seventy miles today. No wonder we're so 
exhausted.” 


‘If we've travelled nearly seventy miles,” said Flavia, ‘then why haven't we caught up with him?’ She kicked her 
bare feet furiously in the stream, ‘This is so frustrating! 

‘Flavia,’ said Jonathan, ‘it says here that there's a sanctuary to the goddess Demeter at Eleusis, about fifteen 
miles from here, There's an oracle there, too.’ He looked up at her. “You don’t suppose Aristo would stop to ask 
another oracle how to be free of the blood guilt, do you?” 

‘Oh!’ groaned Flavia, flopping back on her cloak and looking up at the leaves of the poplar. ‘I hope not. He got 
clear instructions from Apollo to go to Athens. But maybe we should go and investigate.’ Flavia closed her eyes. 
‘Lupus could disguise himself as a beggar-boy and sneak in,’ 

"Bad idea.’ said Jonathan, sitting up. “It says here that the penalty for trespassing is death. Eleusis is the site of 
the famous Mysteries.” 

‘Oh.’ said Flavia, and opened her eyes as she felt Lupus tapping her. He was holding his wax tablet inches from 
her face. 


I'M TIRED OF DRESSING UP AS A BEGGAR 


‘There's nothing wrong with beggars,’ said Nikos, who had leaned over to read the message. ‘Beggars help rich 
people to be generous and comfort the poor by reminding them they could be far worse off.” 


Flavia saw Lupus narrow his eyes at Nikos. 

Jonathan hissed and held up his hand for silence. He was staring out over the meadow, and as they watched he 
slowly picked his bow and arrow from the grass, took aim at something and loosed his arrow, ‘Got it,’ he muttered, 
and then: ‘Fetch, Tigris!” 

Tigris sped off silently and a few moments later he sat beside Jonathan with a dead rabbit in his mouth. 

“Good dog,’ said Jonathan, stroking the glossy black fur on Tigris's head. ‘Would you sharpen some twigs. 
Lupus?’ he said, as he pulled the arrow out of the rabbit and wiped the shaft on the grass. ‘If Nubia makes a fire we 
can have this rabbit cooked by the time Atticus gets back from the village.’ 

Lupus nodded and searched in his knapsack as Nubia cleared a space beneath the spreading branches of a nearby 
cedar tree. 

‘Good idea, Nubia,’ said Jonathan. ‘If it rains later we'll want to be under cover. Lupus,’ he said suddenly, 
“where did you get that knife?’ 

Lupus stopped sharpening the twig and a look of alarm flitted across his face. He quickly hid the knife behind 
his back. 

Flavia crawled forward and twisted Lupus’s arm so that the knife fell onto the brown blanket. It had an iron 
blade and an ebony handle set with mother-of-pearl zigzags. As she reached out to pick it up she heard Nikos gasp. 

“Where did you get this. Lupus?’ said Flavia. ‘Ugh! There's dried blood here in the cracks between the mother of 
pearl and the wood.’ 

‘Great Jupiter's eyebrows!’ exclaimed Jonathan. ‘It’s the murder weapon!” 

Flavia screamed and dropped the knife. 

‘I mean it's the attempted-murder weapon.” said Jonathan. *I remember Aristo dropped it, but when I went to 
look for it the next morning, it had disappeared.’ 

He stretched forward to pick up the knife. 

‘Lupus!’ cried Flavia. “Have you had that since the night of the crime?’ 

Lupus hung his head and nodded. 

“Why didn't you tell us? It could be an important clue!" 


Lupus shrugged. 

“Wanted it for his knife collection, no doubt," said Jonathan to Flavia. 

“That is not Aristo’s knife,” said Nubia, coming up to them. ‘Aristo has knife with bronze boar's-head handle.’ 

“Maybe he bought a new one,” said Flavia. 

‘I think you're right,’ said Nikos to Flavia. “I recognise that knife. I mean, | know where he bought it. There's 
only one shop that sells knives like that.’ 

“Where?” said Jonathan. 


‘The shop of Pericles the Cutler,” said Nikos. ‘in the town of Corinth.’ 


Lupus looked up as Atticus came across the field from the road. The sun was so low that the shadows of the poplars 
were twice as long as the trees, 

“Well,” he said, ‘they’ ve seen our two fugitives in the village.” 

‘They have?” Flavia jumped up. ‘Both of them?’ 

“Both of them,’ said Atticus. *I didn't have Master Lupus's tablet but the baker said he saw a young man jogging 
down the middle of the road twittering to himself and then an hour later a man who might have been his twin bought 
some bread and olives. He was riding a donkey." 

"When?" cried Flavia. 

“Not long. One, maybe two hours ago. He's only one step ahead.’ Atticus crouched beside the fire and handed 
some flat bread to Nubia. “Nice fire,’ he said. “Anyway, I've got some bread. Olives, too.’ He tossed a papyrus cone 
of olives onto the blanket. 

‘Come on!" cried Flavia. “There's no time to eat. Let's go!’ 

“No, Flavia,” said Jonathan. ‘It took me a long time to catch and skin and gut these rabbits. They'll be done in 
half an hour.’ 

“But that’s too late! It will be dark by then.” 

“Miss Flavia,” said Atticus, "Those mules have put in an extremely long day. So have we. There's no moon to 
speak of tonight and it looks like those clouds are coming rather than going. We can’t very well carry torches. 
Besides, | think all of us have lost the feeling in our backsides.' 

‘I know," said Flavia. “I’m sore, too. But it’s just so frustrating!’ She slumped down again. ‘He always seems to 
be just one step ahead.” 

‘Two,’ said Jonathan, tossing Tigris a piece of offal. 

“What?” said Flavia. 

“Two steps ahead.” repeated Jonathan. *Aristo is two steps ahead and Dion is one step ahead.” 

‘I wish we could at least catch up with Dion,’ said Flavia, “He might be able to tell us why Aristo did it.’ 

‘I’m surprised Dion hasn't caught him by now,” said Nikos, through a mouthful of olives, “and that he’s riding a 
donkey. He’s won prizes for running at the Isthmian games and could go twice as fast on foot.’ 

“You can't run for three days without a break,’ said Jonathan. 

Nikos nodded. *A few years ago Dion ran all the way from Corinth to Olympia to compete, and the next day he 
took the prize.’ 

Lupus turned his head to look at Nikos. The boy's pale skin was flushed with sunburn, made even pinker by the 
light of the setting sun, With his big brown eyes and full lips, he looked almost beautiful. Lupus looked down at 
Nikos's sandals, neatly placed beside his own, and he noticed with a start that they were the same size. 

Suddenly Lupus gasped and sat up straight. He felt as if someone had tipped a bucket of cold water over him. 

He knew what was wrong about Nikos. 





| SCROLL XVII 


é 
Ow! * cried Nikos as Lupus leaned over to poke him in the chest. “That hurt!" 
‘Lupus!’ cried Flavia. “Why did you do that? What's got into you?" 
Lupus handed her his skewer, picked up his wax tablet and wrote: 


NIKOS IS A GIRL NOT A BOY 
“What?” cried Flavia, reading the tablet. “Nikos's a girl?’ 


“Ah!” said Nubia. 

‘Huh?’ said Atticus. 

‘Of course!’ said Jonathan. “That explains the cloak covering your chest, all those trips to the bushes on your 
own, and the fact that you scream like a girl,’ 

‘I do not scream like a girl,’ said Nikos, making his voice deep, “because I am not one. I'm a boy and soon I'll be 
a man.’ 

“Oh, yes?" said Jonathan, handing Atticus his skewered rabbit and rising to his feet. “Then come behind the tree 
with me and Lupus. Show us your witnesses!’ 

Lupus nodded and leapt to his feet. 

Nikos glared up at the boys. Then his shoulders slumped. 

“All right," he said quietly. “You win. I'm a girl.’ 

‘I knew it!’ cried Flavia. 

‘No, you didn’t,” said Jonathan. “Lupus figured it out.’ 

“Well then, I suspected it without realising that I suspected it.” 

“What is your name?’ asked Nubia softly. 

‘Megara. My name is Megara.’ 

‘Like the name of the town we passed through two days ago?’ said Jonathan. 

“Yes. Like the name of the town." 

"You love Dion, don't you?” said Nubia. “That is why you come with us.’ 

Everybody looked at Nubia in amazement then their heads turned towards Megara. 

“Yes. I'm in love with Dion,” said Megara at last. ‘I have been ever since I was your age, Nubia. Ever since | was 
twelve.’ She sighed again and shrugged off her cloak and Lupus chuckled. 

He could just make out the breasts of Megara, gently swelling beneath her tunic. 


‘Oh, it’s such a relief not to have to pretend anymore,’ said Megara. She ran her fingers through her feathery dark 
hair, and Flavia suddenly wondered how she could ever have taken Megara for a boy. 

“Why did you disguise yourself as a beggar-boy?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘To follow Dion,’ said Megara. ‘To help him catch Aristo. To make sure he came to no harm. My parents would 


never have approved of my going. even with a bodyguard, so 1 knew I'd have to go without their permission. It's 
suicide for a woman to travel from Corinth to Athens on her own, so I decided to become a boy.’ She glanced at 
Flavia and sighed. ‘If I'd known how independent Roman girls are, I wouldn't have bothered with this disguise.’ 

Jonathan grinned. ‘Most Roman girls aren't like Flavia,’ he said, 

“What did you do to make yourself a boy?" asked Flavia. 

‘I chopped off my hair with a knife, and rubbed dirt on my face and took one of my father’s old tunics and our 
cook's cloak. Also I strapped my breasts, not that they need much strapping.’ 

‘I believe some kind of dung was involved, too,’ said Jonathan. 

“Yes, I wanted to smell like a beggar so 1 rolled in some dried mule dung. Do you think I overdid it?’ 

“Just a little,’ said Jonathan. ‘If you were to take a quick dip in the stream nobody would object.” 

“I thought if I disguised myself as a beggar-boy I'd be safe — it works in the plays ... but those men . . . If you 
hadn't saved me when you did, then I don't know what would have happened to me.” 

‘So those men who were hurting you, they guessed you were a woman?" asked Flavia. 

‘I don’t think so," said Megara, *I don't think it would have mattered to them either way." 

Flavia shuddered and made the sign against evil. ‘And you know so much about Aristo and Dion because . . .?” 


“Because 1 grew up in the house next to them,’ said Megara. 


‘I still remember the moment 1 fell in love with Dion,’ said Megara. ‘It was the evening of his fourteenth birthday, 
four years ago. That was before Aristo went away. I had just turned twelve. Dion's only desire in life was to please 
his parents. He gave a dinner party for neighbours and family and after the feast he played a song on the lyre. He 
had been practising for months. He played it nicely, but it was a terrible mistake.’ 

“Why? asked Flavia. The sun had set and in the trees the birds were twittering sleepily. 

‘Aristo had never even heard the song until that night, but when Dion finished he picked up his own lyre and 
played it again so beautifully that everyone was in tears, Everyone except me.” 

“How cruel!” said Flavia. 

‘Yes,’ said Megara. ‘Especially as Aristo was always the golden boy and didn't need any more praise. 
Everything came easily to him: maths, poetry, hunting, wrestling, music. Especially music. Poor Dion . . .” She 
sighed and gazed into the fire. ‘The only thing he's good at is running and making furniture. I wasn't invited of 
course, being a girl. but | was watching from the roof, and 1 saw his face when Aristo played that song on his lyre. 
My heart melted for him.’ 

“Does he love you, too?" 

‘Dion? Megara dropped her head, “He barely knows I exist. My parents are old fashioned, not like the Roman 
families in Corinth. They make me stay veiled at home and never let me speak to men. Even if Dion did notice me 
he'd never love me. He always likes the wrong ones. The sort of girls who fall in love with Aristo.’ 

‘How does Aristo get girls to fall in love with him?’ said Flavia. ‘He hardly spends any time here in Greece. 
Only a few weeks a year,’ 

‘He doesn't need Jong,’ said Megara. "Let me tell you what happened this year. A few months ago a girl called 
Tryphosa moved to our street with her family. She comes from Sparta and she's such a—' Here Megara used a 
Greek word that Flavia was not familiar with. 

Flavia opened her mouth, then shut it again. She could guess what the word meant. 

“She's one of those girls who thinks they're far more beautiful than they actually are. She stains her lips pink 
with blackcurrant juice and never wears a veil and always lets her hair accidentally come unpinned and then tosses it 
around.” 

‘That doesn't sound very Spartan,’ remarked Jonathan. *Aren't the women from Sparta as tough as the men?’ 


‘Don’t forget, Jonathan,” said Flavia. ‘The most beautiful woman in the world was from Sparta: Helen of Troy.’ 

‘True,’ said Jonathan, and Atticus chuckled. 

‘Oh, Tryphosa is very Spartan,” said Megara bitterly. ‘She would always talk about how independent Spartan 
girls are and then give Dion a long smouldering look. He swallowed her bait and also her hook and her line.’ Megara 
poked the fire with her skewer, watching the branches fizz and hiss. "But I could see she didn't really love him. She 
just enjoyed the attention and all the gifts he gave her. When Aristo arrived in Corinth a month ago, she took one 
look at him and licked her berry-stained lips and tossed her hair and went after him.’ 

“Weren't you happy about that?” 

Megara nodded. "At first, But Dion was so besotted with Tryphosa that he didn't realise what was happening. 
She pretended she still loved him, so that he would keep giving her things, but she was secretly seeing Aristo, and he 
went with her even though he knew Dion loved her.’ 

‘Aristo went with Tryphosa?’ asked Nubia in a small voice. 

Jonathan turned to her. “That means—' 

*1 know what it means,” said Nubia. 

“Weil,” said Jonathan, ‘Aristo was probably just trying to console himself. He's in love with . . . someone he 
can't have, too. Back in Italia." 

‘Aristo in love?’ said Megara, arching an eyebrow. “She must be a goddess.’ 

“She's the most beautiful girl you've ever seen,’ said Flavia. “When men see her their jaws drop and they can’t 
stop staring.’ 

“And she doesn't love Aristo?" 

“No,” said Flavia. “Anyway, she's married now.” 

‘Hal’ Megara laughed. ‘Not only beautiful but discerning, It serves Aristo right. The gods do show justice 
sometimes.’ 

On the other side of the fire, Nubia quietly put down her skewer, rose and moved away into the green dusk, 

‘Poor thing,’ whispered Megara. “It’s so obvious she's in love with Aristo, too. Well, she'd better join the queue.’ 


Nubia found a spot beneath a weeping willow further up the stream and out of sight of the others. She sat beneath it, 
looking out through a parting in the curtain of tender green branches, Before her lay a grassy meadow dotted with 
wildflowers. At the far end of this meadow was a strand of the bushy pines she had come to love, and beyond them 
lay mountains silhouetted black against a thin green sky, still clear on the horizon. She saw a gust of wind run across 
the tops of the pines and by the wavelike ripple of grasses in the meadow she could see it coming towards her. Then 
the breeze touched her face and she smelled the fresh, clean smell of coming rain. In the branches above her a dozen 
tiny birds began squittering with excitement, 

“Beautiful, isn't it?’ said Aristo's voice. 

Nubia turned her head and gasped. Was he a vision or had her longing brought him here? 

He stood there in the pearly light, staring towards Athens, showing her his profile. He looked pale and tired and 
unbearably handsome. 

Nubia did not trust her voice, so she nodded. She did not trust her face either, so she turned to look back towards 
the meadow. He came to sit beside her, not quite touching, but close enough for her to feel the warmth radiating 
from his shoulder. He was real. 

‘Flavia thinks I did it, doesn't she?’ 

Nubia nodded. She didn’t trust her voice. 

He sighed. "That complicates matters, You don't think I did it, do you?" 

Nubia shook her head, 


‘So where are you headed now?” 

“We are going to Athens,” she said, and was amazed to find her voice sounded normal. 

He nodded. “That's what I thought. Tonight?” 

“No.” said Nubia. ‘I think we will camp tonight and go tomorrow.’ 

“Praise Apollo!’ He breathed a sigh of relief. ‘That means I'll have time, if 1 go now, I just need to find him. to 
find out why.” He turned his head and she could feel him looking at her. ‘Thank you for believing in me,” he said 
softly. 

Nubia watched the diaphanous curtain of rain sweeping towards them. It bent the grasses of the meadow, parted 
the tendrils of the willow, and was suddenly upon them, covering their uplifted faces with a thousand tiny wet 
kisses. The birds in the tree were pouring down juicy cheeps and behind them the stream chattered with an urgent 
liquid excitement. Nubia closed her eyes for a moment and then opened them, drinking in the thousand different 
shades of green before her. Everything was green: the sky, the grass, the trees, the rain. Even the gurgling of the 
stream and the birdsong sounded green. 

‘It is green,” she said. ‘So green.” 

“Yes,” he said. ‘It’s green.” 

They sat quietly together, not speaking, not moving, just staring out at the wet green dusk and letting the billows 
of rain softly drench them. It felt so natural. Like being with a brother, a friend, someone she had always known. 

In that moment Nubia knew that he would always be there, even if she never saw him again in her life. He would 
always be beside her, watching what she watched, hearing what she heard, knowing without being told what she was 
thinking and how she was feeling, 


‘Nubia! Where have you been? Are you all right? We were beginning to worry about you. I know you like the rain, 
but really! Look at you. You're soaking wet. Come over here by the fire and put this dry blanket around you. Try 
some of Jonathan's rabbit, It’s delicious. See? I've been roasting your pieces and they're perfectly done. Hurry and 
eat it, because it’s almost dark and we need to get some sleep, Tomorrow we're going to Athens.’ 


Nubia could not sleep. It had stopped raining. Scraps of cloud hurried across the star-filled sky above the canopy of 
the cedar which sheltered their campsite. Her heart was filled with joy. Aristo had trusted her enough to come to her. 
To her and no one else. Thank you for believing in me, he had said. 

She wished she had asked him to tell her what had happened the night of the attack, so that she could tell Flavia, 
but sitting with him in the green rain had been so magical. She hadn't wanted to break the spell. 

If only she were as clever as Flavia, she could work out what had really happened that night. Then she could tell 
Flavia and the others, and they would believe in his innocence, too. 

As she gazed up at the lofty dark branches of the cedar, she reviewed all the events of the past few days, trying 
to make sense of them: Aristo standing over Flavia's father with a bloody knife, his stunned look and his silence as 
the slaves dragged him away. 

What else could she remember about that night? 

Had he been wearing his red cloak? Yes, draped over his shoulders like a blanket. She hadn't looked at his feet 
but she knew now he must have been barefoot, because later she had found his red sandals in the other room. If he 
had been barefoot, wearing his cloak as a blanket, he must have been in bed when he heard a noise and — but, no! 
His was the Orpheus room. Then why was Captain Geminus in Aristo's bed, with his own sandals underneath? And 
why were Aristo’s sandals found in Captain Geminus’s room, the room with black walls and little grey sea-nymphs 
swimming around a lower border? 

Suddenly she knew the answer. She turned her head, but Flavia was fast asleep: her friend’s face was pale in the 


ruby firelight and a small frown creased her forehead. 

‘I will not wake her," thought Nubia. "But I will remember this thing and store it in my heart. It is a clue that will 
help to prove Aristo is innocent.” 

Nubia smiled and presently she slept. 


The usual nightmares woke Jonathan before dawn. His lungs were tight and his tunic damp with sweat, 

He sat up and groaned because of the stiffness in his limbs. Tigris whined softly and by the red light of the dying 
embers, Jonathan saw that his dog was standing and looking towards the stream. 

Over by the poplars, the mules were also awake and restless. He could hear them stamping and snorting. 

Jonathan slipped on his sandals. The rain had stopped and in the faint light of the stars he could see tattered 
clouds drifting across the night sky. He stood and groaned again and limped across the dark slippery grasses towards 
the black shapes of the poplars. Tigris followed silently. When they reached the mules, Jonathan stroked their necks 
and backs with long sweeps of his palm, as he had seen Nubia do. Presently they seemed to grow calmer. 

He needed to relieve himself and so he limped into the inky shadows of the copse. He had just finished and was 
about to start back for the campfire. when he heard something like an evil taunting moan coming from the darkness 
beyond the stream, The sound lifted the little hairs on the back of his neck and arms. 

‘Lupus?’ whispered Jonathan. But he knew it wasn't Lupus, The sound was too distant and now, as it came 
again, he could tell there were more than one of them. 

Beside him a low growl rose in Tigris’s throat and the big puppy moved forward through the black shadows. 

‘No, Tigris, come back!’ whispered Jonathan, his chest tightening. Everything that looked so safe by daylight 
looked terrifying at night. Was that a person crouching behind that tree? Or just a shrub? 

Then a new sound came. Not a moan but eerie whoops that faded to evil inhuman laughter, By the sound of it, 
there were a group of three or four of them, drawing nearer and nearer. He knew what they must be. 

The Furies. 

His knees grew weak and he had to clutch a tree trunk to stop himself collapsing. For a moment he clung to the 
rough bark and closed his eyes. All those people who had died in the fire in Rome, because of him. And the burning 
man. His fault, too. Their blood had never been avenged. Now the Furies were after him. They were laughing 
because he was finally within their grasp. 

Tigris whined and moved forwards. 

‘Tigris! Come back!" He heard the wheezing panic in his own voice. 

The evil echoing laughter came again, just the other side of the stream. He must get away. But as he turned to 
run, he saw something so terrifying that it stopped his breath. 

The creature that stood near the poplar on his side of the stream resembled a muscular woman in a short tunic. It 
was hard to make out details, but Jonathan knew by her snaky hair gleaming silver in the starlight that she was one 
of the Furies. 
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J onathan tried to move. The Fury was coming nearer, moving straight towards him. The creature’s snaky hair stood 
out from its head and now he saw the Fury carried not a torch, but a bow and quiver. Before him, Tigris was 
wagging his tail. 

‘Is that you, Jonathan?" said the Fury in a deep familiar voice. “Get back to the campfire. There’s something very 
bad out there." 

The wave of nausea receded and left Jonathan cold and shivering. ‘Atticus?’ he gasped. 

From behind Jonathan came a flickering yellow light. As it grew brighter, it illuminated Atticus's round face and 
his long bushy grey hair. Released from its usual ponytail it stood straight out from his head. 

“Aaah!” cried Lupus. who had come up beside Jonathan with a flaming branch. Flavia, Nubia, and Megara were 
close behind him. 

‘Atticus?’ yelped Flavia, "What have you done to your hair?’ 

‘My hair?’ Atticus patted his head. *1 haven't done anything; just undone the leather strip I tie it back with." 

‘It’s terrifying.” said Megara, 

‘Nothing wrong with my hair,’ said Atticus. “It's just a little fluffy,’ 

‘It is very big,” said Nubia. ‘It resembles evil Medusa hair.’ 

Flavia looked at Nubia and suddenly the girls began to giggle. 

"All right. all right!’ Atticus scowled. He handed the bow and quiver to Jonathan, then smoothed his hair back 
and took a leather thong from his belt. “But listen,” he said, as he tied his hair back in its usual ponytail, “we have 
something more frightening than my hair to worry about.” 

"What?" said Megara, ‘What could be more frightening than your hair?’ 

The inhuman laughter came again, closer than ever. 

“What was that?’ they cried. 

On the other side of the stream, six pairs of eyes glowed yellow in the torchlight. 

‘Great Juno's peacock!" gasped Flavia. "What are they?’ 

‘I know what they are being.” said Nubia. ‘They are hyenas. They come from my country. from the desert.’ 

‘Then what are they doing here?” muttered Jonathan, slipping his quiver over one shoulder and taking out an 
arrow, 

‘Probably escaped from the beast-fights,’ said Atticus. “It happens.’ 

Jonathan notched an arrow. "Are they dangerous, Nubia?’ 

“Yes,' she said. ‘Do not look at the eyes. Do not let Tigris look at the eyes.’ She knelt before Jonathan's puppy 
and covered his eyes. 

‘Got to look if I'm going to shoot one.” muttered Jonathan, pulling back the bowstring until it was tight against 
his cheek. 

The evil cackling came again, and the leader of the pack slowly began to move forward across the stream. 


As the lead hyena crossed the stream, Jonathan loosed his arrow. 

He already had a second notched and ready as Flavia cried, *I think you got him!’ 

The other hyenas moaned and cackled with fear, but they did not retreat. They were moving back and forth on 
the opposite bank of the stream. They looked like a cross between a hunched dog and a tiger, and in the light of 
Lupus's torch their eyes gleamed gold. 

‘Flavia! Atticus!" said Jonathan without taking his eyes from the creatures. ‘Reach into my quiver and take out 
some arrows. Tear some strips from your handkerchiefs and wrap them around the tips. Quickly!" 

Flavia's arrow was ready first. Jonathan let the arrow in his bow fall to the ground and he notched Flavia's 
instead and pulled the bowstring back and then said, ‘Touch your torch to the tip of the arrow, Lupus!’ 

Lupus extended his torch and when the flames ignited the scrap of cloth tied around its tip, Jonathan let go, 

They saw the flaming arrow fly into the darkness. 

*Yaaah!" crowed Lupus in triumph and Flavia shrieked, "Yes! You got one! He's on fire!" 

The flaming hyena ran off and now the rest of the pack scattered with whoops of terror. 

“We should go back by fire,’ said Nubia, gripping Jonathan's arm. “They must be very hungry to approach so 
close to people, They are wanting to eat the mules.’ 

*Nubia’s right," said Atticus. “We'll build up the fire into a proper blaze and bring the mules over.’ 

“Yes,” said Jonathan, “Good idea.’ His own voice sounded calm, but it was several moments before he could 


convince his trembling legs to turn and follow the others. 


They left their camp before dawn, walking the mules by torchlight beneath a vibrant blue-black sky. By the time it 
was light enough to douse their torches they had walked out the stiffness in their limbs and could mount the mules. 

lt was a mild grey morning and the fields on either side of the road smelled of damp wicker and chamomile. 
They reached Eleusis mid-morning and found the Sacred Way so crowded with pedestrians, carts and wagons that 
they had to dismount again and walk. Atticus said it must be a market day in Athens. 

They stopped twice, once to lay offerings at a shrine of Hermes, and once during a rain shower to finish the last 
of their olives and bread in the shelter of a mulberry tree, 

The rain did not last and by early afternoon the sun reappeared, making their cloaks and tunics steam. In the 
dripping trees on either side of the road sodden birds were beginning to twitter and purr. 

Suddenly Flavia gasped and pointed straight ahead and turned to Atticus. “Look!” she cried. ‘I think I can see the 
Acropolis in the distance!” 

He smiled and nodded at her and she saw that the old sailor had tears in his eyes. “Yes,” he said. “That's my 
Athens.” 


As they neared Athens. tombs began to appear by the side of the road, modest at first, then becoming grander as they 
neared the city. Many were marble and Nubia could tell by the faded paint on some that they were very old. She 
caught a whiff of smoke from a foundry and also the smell of wet clay, There must be potteries nearby. One tomb 
caught her eye and she turned her head to look at the carved relief of a little girl saying goodbye to her pet dog. The 
dog was painted black and he reminded Nubia of her own puppy, Nipur, who was in Ostia, Tears filled her eyes and 
blurred her vision, so that she almost didn't see the man waving at her from behind the marble relief of a horse and 
rider. 
Aristo. The man behind the grave marker was Aristo. 
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Nabia’s heart stuttered at the sight of Aristo beckoning her from behind a funeral stele. 

She looked around to see if any of the others had noticed. They hadn't. 

Nubia touched Flavia's shoulder. ‘I am just going in bushes behind tombs for a moment,’ she said. "Take Piper's 
bridle, Don’t wait for me. 1 will run fast to catch you." 

“All right,’ said Flavia. ‘Don’t be long." 

Nubia let the mules pass by, then tumed and wove her way back between other travellers to reach the side of the 
road. Aristo was there behind the marble slab. Without any greeting or explanation, he gripped her shoulders, 

“Where is he?’ he said. Up close in the bright morning light she saw that he was thinner and that he had not 
shaved recently, ‘I’ve spent all morning trying to find him." 

"Who?" asked Nubia. 

‘Dion, of course! My brother.’ He frowned at her and she frowned back. She didn't understand what he was 
asking. 

"All I know,’ said Nubia, ‘is that Flavia thinks you are going to Temple of the Maiden and Cave of the Kindly 
Ones." 

‘Temple of the Maiden and Cave — why does she think that?" 

“That is what the Pythia said.” 

‘Of course! The Temple of the Maiden! Thank you!’ He gave her a quick kiss on the forehead and released his 
grip on her shoulders. ‘Now hurry back." he said, ‘before they suspect something. And Nubia!’ She looked over her 
shoulder at him. “Try to slow them down for an hour or two. Just long enough for me to catch him.” 

Nubia nodded, then ran quickly through the pedestrians and around a flock of sheep, Where were her friends? 
Finally, she saw Atticus's grey hair up ahead and the mules’ pointed ears. 

‘Nubia! Are you all right? said Flavia. "You look strange.’ 

‘I am fine,” Nubia stammered. *My stomach is a little unhappy,’ 

‘Do you want us to stop and wait while you go in the bushes again?’ 

“No. I am better now,’ 

She walked in a daze, still feeling the heat where his lips had touched her forehead, and her shoulders, where he 
had gripped them. Why had he asked her about Dion? 

By now the city walls had risen up and the Acropolis had dropped out of sight. They approached a massive 
fortified gate — still bearing the scars of some ancient battle — and their pace slowed even more as the crowds 
funnelled through. Nubia glanced at Flavia. She wanted to tell her what Aristo had said, but that would be a betrayal. 
She felt dizzy. 

“Let's go this way,” said Atticus. “A friend of mine used to own stables just outside the city walls. We can give 
the mules a rest. They'll just hold us up in this crowd. Agreed, Miss Flavia?’ 

*Agreed,' said Flavia grimly. "We don't want anything to stop us now. ' 


“Athens,” whispered Flavia. ‘I can't believe I'm really here.’ She gazed around at tombs and workshops on either 
side of the road, and at houses and temples up ahead. Some buildings were of white marble, others red brick, like at 
Ostia. All of them had been scoured clean by the recent rain and gleamed in the late afternoon sun. ‘I thought it 
would be bigger,” she murmured. “There are more trees and open spaces than | imagined.” 

“Most of the open spaces are markets," said Atticus. “See the coloured awnings of the stalls? Those are mostly 
potters’ stalls; we're near the Inner Ceramicus.' 

But Flavia was gazing up at the Acropolis. Like the Acrocorinth, it was a little mountain rising up in the middle 
of a plain. Unlike the Acrocorinth, its top was perfectly flat, as if a giant had sliced it off with an enormous knife. 
Temples gleamed like jewels on this level surface and rising taller than any of them was the bronze statue of Athena, 
wearing her helmet and holding her spear. 

‘It's beautiful," she breathed. 

‘The Acropolis never disappoints,” said Atticus, 

“That temple there,’ said Flavia, pointing, ‘the one with the strange white roof and the blue squares above white 
columns. That's the Parthenon, isn't it, the Temple of the Maiden?’ 

“Yes,” said Atticus. “That's Athena's temple.’ 

‘Then that's where he'll be,’ said Flavia. “Let's finish this.” 

‘Behold!’ cried Nubia suddenly, pointing towards a honey-coloured temple on a green hill to their right. “Behold, 
I see Aristo!’ 

“Where?” cried Flavia. “Where is he?’ 

“There!” cried Nubia. ‘Follow me!’ She began to run towards the temple. Tigris followed, barking, and Flavia ran 
after them. 

“Where is he?" Flavia cried. She could hear the footsteps of the others behind her and the rhythmic rattling of 
Jonathan's arrows in their quiver. 

“Up ahead!’ said Nubia over her shoulder. ‘Wearing red cloak.’ 

‘I think I see him!’ wheezed Jonathan. ‘Over there by that statue of Athena.” 


‘Pollux!’ gasped Flavia, breathing hard. “We must have lost him . . . can't see him anywhere . . . Where are we, 
anyway?" She looked up at a long stoa with painted blue columns and a red-tiled roof. 

‘Agora,’ wheezed Jonathan. He was bent over, resting his hands on his knees, trying to catch his breath. ‘I think 
this is. . . the main agora.” 

Lupus nodded, despite his limp he had been able to keep up with them. 

“What is agora," asked Nubia 

‘It just means a forum," said Megara. She was still dressed in her oversized boy's tunic and there was a sheen of 
sweat on her pretty face. *I think one of the Academies is somewhere around here,’ she added. 

“Where did he get to?’ muttered Flavia. ‘I can't see him with all these people walking around.” 

‘Oh!’ cried Nubia. “Look at those strange men!” 

Flavia impatiently turned to see a group of men strolling in the shade of the stoa, They all had long hair, short 
brown capes and sandals laced up to their knees. 

‘They're Pythagoreans,’ said Megara. ‘Philosophers. We have some in Corinth.” She pointed towards a large 
fountain house. “Those men with the short hair and smooth cheeks are Epicureans.' 

“Of course!’ Jonathan had his herb-pouch to his nose. ‘The famous philosophers ... of Athens .. . And the men . 
.. with short beards . , . must be Stoics. They look just like . . , fresco of Seneca , . . at gladiator school.” 

“Where is he?’ muttered Flavia, turning on the spot. 


*You attended gladiator school?’ said Megara to Jonathan. 

Jonathan nodded. 

“Who are those?" said Nubia. “The ones with the matty beards walking in the sun.” 

‘I think those are Cynics,’ said Megara. 

‘Oh, Pollux!’ cursed Flavia. ‘I can't see him anywhere. Nubia, are you certain it was Aristo you saw?” 

Nubia nodded at Flavia and turned back to Jonathan. “What is a philosopher?" 

“It means “lover of wisdom”, said Megara. 

‘Of course!” said Jonathan, lowering his herb pouch. ‘1 just realised why they call them Stoics — because they 
walk around in the stoas. I think we lost him, Flavia." 

‘Philosophers discuss life and politics and ideas,’ said Megara to Nubia. “Their appearance often shows which 
philosophy they follow.” 

‘Stop taking about philosophers!’ cried Flavia. “We're here to catch Aristo.” 

Nubia ignored Flavia. “Which philosophers wear no clothings at all,’ she asked, pointing. 

They all turned to look, and Flavia squealed, ‘Great Juno's peacock! Those men over there are completely 
naked! Don’t point, Nubia! Don't even look!" 

But like the others, she couldn't take her eyes from the group of muscular and naked young men walking and 
laughing in the slanting sunshine. 

“I don't think they're philosophers,” said Megara, ‘They're probably just on their way to the gymnasium or the 
baths. We Greeks. . .' she trailed off. 

“We Greeks what?" said Jonathan, 

‘Um .. . we Greeks aren't embarrassed by nudity.’ Megara was still staring wide-eyed at the young men. ‘It’s 
completely natural,’ she murmured. 

“Well, put your eyes back in your head.’ said Jonathan. “Here comes some more naturalness.” 

They all turned and followed his gaze to see a group of naked street urchins running towards them. 

*Oh!" squealed Flavia and Nubia together. They both covered their eyes as three naked boys ran right up to them 
and held out their grubby hands. Tigris sniffed the boys’ feet with interest, his tail going back and forth. 

Megara spoke sharply to the beggars in Greek and the two youngest scampered off. But the third one wouldn't 
be budged. He was about eight years old and stood with his arms folded across his bare chest, glaring defiantly at 
them. He said something to Megara, who looked surprised, then laughed. 

“He says he only costs one copper a day, and that he knows Athens better than anyone alive. He says he'll be our 
guide. 

Flavia shook her head. “Tell him we don't need a guide. We have a native Athenian with us.’ 


‘Um, Flavia?’ said Jonathan. ‘I think we've lost our native Athenian.’ 

“What? 

“Atticus,” said Jonathan. ‘I just realised he's not here. We must have lost him somewhere during the last part of 
that bracing run." 

“Oh, Pollux!” cried Flavia. “Double Pollux!’ She looked around the crowded agora. “Here we are stuck in the 
middle of a strange city without our bodyguard and guide . . .' She took a deep breath and looked at the beggar-boy. 
‘Lupus, show him the portrait of Aristo." In halting Greek she said, “Have you seen this man?" 

The boy peered at the painting on Lupus's tablet, then said in Latin. “Yes! I know. I am knowing this man!’ 

Flavia narrowed her eyes at him. *Are you sure?’ 

‘I see him few minutes ago. I take you to him.” 

“All right," she said, and then turned to look up at the sky. ‘Megara, tell him to put on a tunic." 


Megara and the boy exchanged words. 

“He says he doesn’t own a tunic.” 

‘Oh for— said Flavia, turning back. “Lupus. give him your old tunic, you know . ; . the green one. I'll buy you a 
new one later, That green one's getting too small for you, anyway.’ 

Lupus pursed his lips, then nodded as if to say; That sounds a fair deal. He took off his knapsack, rooted around 
in it and finally pulled out a crumpled olive-green tunic. 

The boy's scowl dissolved into a look of bewildered joy as Lupus tossed him the garment. He slipped on the 
tunic and then reached for the woven belt Lupus was holding out. After tying the tunic at the waist, the boy 
shortened the hem by making it blouse up above the belt. Then he slowly looked up at them. apprehension on his 
face, as if he feared it was a cruel joke. 

Their faces must have told him they were sincere for he whooped with joy and punched both fists towards 
heaven. “Thank you!’ he said in Greek, grasping Flavia's hand and fervently kissing it. 

“Are people really so poor here?’ she murmured. 

“It looks like it,” said Megara. “I suppose Athens wouldn't have been the best place for Nikos the beggar-boy 
after all.” 

Before them, the little Athenian was spinning around, admiring his tunic and fingering his belt. 

“Well, if he's going to be our guide,” said Flavia with a sigh, ‘I suppose we'd better find out his name.’ She 
turned to the boy and said in Greek. “My name is Flavia Gemina, daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea-captain. 
My friends are Nubia, Jonathan, Lupus and Megara. And that's Tigris. What's your name?’ 

“Socrates,” said the boy with a large grin. 

They all laughed again and Jonathan said, “Well, at least we know this beggar's not a girl in disguise.” 

Megara glared at him, then laughed. ‘I suppose I had that coming,’ she said. 
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Socrates the beggar-boy led Flavia and her friends through the streets of Athens. 

They hurried along the street of metalworkers — suitably close to the Temple of Hephaestus — past a sanctuary of 
Aphrodite and several bronze statues towards another large stoa. Here Flavia could see dramatic paintings on the 
Jong wall behind the columns. She recognised Theseus fighting the Amazons and another exciting battle which did 
not look familiar. 

‘Painted Stoa,’ said Megara over her shoulder. ‘Socrates says it’s the Painted Stoa.” 

Flavia forced herself to keep going. She longed to stop and look at these fascinating pictures. She longed to 
examine the statues of her favourite characters from Greek mythology. She longed to browse in bookshops like the 
one with the names of famous authors engraved in its marble doorposts. But she couldn't. She had to catch Aristo, if 
she was to save her father. With every passing hour it might be too late. 

Now Socrates was leading them up past more market stalls. One stall sold spring flowers, another slabs of 
pungent sweating cheese, still another specialised in jars of Hymettan honey. She saw loops of sausages, second- 
hand water clocks, twittering birds in cages, parchment scrolls, votive objects, dried fruit and colourful cones of 
powdered spices, measured out on the gleaming bronze pans of scales. Some stall-keepers were beginning to pack 
away their goods, for it was approaching sunset. 

The were climbing towards the Acropolis now. As she scanned the crowds for the flash of Aristo's red cloak, she 
suddenly noticed the other two beggar-boys following them. So did Socrates. He drove them off with a torrent of 
abuse. supported by vigorous hand gestures and Tigris's barks. 

“You know,’ whispered Jonathan to Flavia, ‘Socrates reminds me of someone.” 

They both looked back at Lupus, who was lingering by a stall which sold knives and axes, Lupus wore a sea- 
green tunic and good sandals. He had lightly oiled his dark hair and combed it neatly back from his forehead. ‘Just 
think of how much he's changed since we first saw him up that pine tree in Ostia,” said Flavia. ‘Remember how 
savage and grubby he was?” 

Jonathan grinned. ‘Remember the nits in his hair?” 

“And how he thought our bottom-wiper was a drumstick?’ 

*He's changed a lot,” said Jonathan. suddenly serious. “Grown up a lot.’ 

‘So have you,’ said Flavia. 

Jonathan shrugged. * You're pretty much the same,” he remarked. "Always wanting to solve the problem. Always 
believing there's a solution .. .” 

‘I'm not doing very well at catching Aristo or solving this mystery,’ she sighed. 

‘I think I know why,” said Jonathan. wheezing a little as the road grew steeper. “Why you haven't solved it, 1 
mean,” 

“Yes? said Flavia. 


"Because you're too emotional about it.” 


“What do you mean?” 

“You love your father—’ 

‘Of course I love him!” cried Flavia. ‘Every time I close my eyes or try to sleep all I can see is pater lying there 
on that bed so pale and still...” 

“That's exactly what I mean. 1 think if someone else had been lying on that bed, you would have figured out why 
it happened by now.’ 

Silence. 

‘Don’t jump on me," said Jonathan. ‘but Nubia's had a good idea which she's afraid to tell you.” 

“What?” 

‘She thinks your father and Aristo switched rooms for some reason and that your father wasn't the intended 
victim.’ 

“That's ridiculous! Of course pater was the intended victim!" 

“Why” Jonathan stopped walking and turned to face Flavia. ‘Just because he’s the centre of your world doesn't 
mean he's the centre of everybody else's world. He's not the omphalos, * 

The others had stopped. even Socrates the beggar-boy. Tigris whined, then wagged his tail. 

“How can you say such a thing?” cried Flavia, “Pater is lying at the Gates of Hades, unable to remember anything 
because he’s been cursed as well as stabbed— 

‘That’s exactly what I’m talking about,’ said Jonathan. “You're too emotionally involved. Flavia, listen to me! 
Why would someone curse a man they're about to murder?” 

Flavia stared at Jonathan. *I told you. Aristo decided to curse pater and then changed his mind.’ 

“No, it doesn't make sense. The other facts don't make sense either. You need to step back from this problem.” 
He took a deep breath and spoke in a normal tone of voice. ‘Flavia, you need to “know yourself” like it says on the 
temple in Delphi,’ 

‘And be a cold block of marble like you?” said Flavia. ‘Someone who refuses to feel anything? No thank you." 

‘Tm not a block of marble!’ shouted Jonathan. “And I’m not your slave for you to order around. I'm your friend. 
I've been trying to help you. But if you won't even listen to me . . . Come on, Tigris!" he said. “We're leaving.” 

Flavia stared after him. 


‘Go, then! We don't need you, anyway!" She turned to the others. ‘Come on! Let's get on with it.’ 


“Where's that boy taking us?" grumbled Flavia. “I saw the Acropolis above the roofs a moment ago. It's back that 
way.” 

‘Don’t worry.’ said Megara. ‘I’m sure he knows what he's doing." 

‘I'm not,’ Flavia still felt sick about Jonathan's decision to desert her. 

A moment later Socrates led them around the corner and up a narrow street of shops. He stopped in front of one 
which specialised in baskets, mats and bead curtains. 

“Here we are.’ said Socrates. ‘Yes please.’ 

‘Aristo’s in here?’ said Flavia. She was breathing hard because the street was on a slope. 

“No,” said Socrates. ‘My father is in there. This is shop of my father. He sell very cheap baskets. You buy some 
please?’ 

Flavia took a deep breath and stepped towards Socrates. “If you don't show us the quickest way to the 
Acropolis,’ she said through gritted teeth, ‘I'll rip that tunic into a thousand pieces!” 

‘I am taking! I am taking!’ He grasped her hand and pulled her further up the hill past other shops, then out into 
a wider street with a vista over all of Athens. Socrates tapped her shoulder and pointed and she turned to see the 
Acropolis looming above them, blotting out half the sky. 


Flavia could see people up there looking down over a retaining wall. Behind the tiny faces were the roofs and 
coloured columns of the temples, and behind the white roof of one temple rose the massive bronze head and 
shoulders of Athena, looking out over her city. 

Lupus gave a low whistle. 

‘That Athena's even bigger than the Apollo at Delphi,” breathed Megara, then turned to Socrates, who was 
talking to her. ‘He says this is the processional way. You can follow this road straight back down through the agora 
to the Dipylon Gate and on to Eleusis.’ 

‘I wish Pd known that earlier,’ muttered Flavia, and glared at Socrates, 

As they walked up the steep road, the boy pointed to a green hill on their right. Its summit was a jumble of 
smooth, bone-coloured boulders. Small shrines and pine trees dotted its grassy slopes. 

‘He says that's the Areopagus,’ translated Megara. ‘Beyond it is a hill called the Pnyx, where the assembly 
meets.’ 

‘The Areopagus! cried Flavia. “Ask him if the Cave of the Kindly Ones is on the Areopagus? 

“Yes, he says there is a small sanctuary dedicated to the Kindly Ones and you can see the cave mouth there, 
between those pine trees.’ 

Flavia stopped walking. ‘If Aristo follows the Pythia's advice, then he'll go to the Parthenon first,’ she said. ‘But 
there’s a chance he might already be at the Cave of the Kindly Ones. Lupus, will you and Socrates investigate while 
Nubia and Megara and | go up to the Acropolis?’ 

Lupus nodded, and Socrates bowed. 

‘Good. If you find him, then tell the priests or guards what he did and have them capture him. Then come find 
us. We'll be up at the Parthenon. Otherwise, let's meet at the base of the big Athena in half an hour. Oh please, 
Castor and Pollux, may we find him this time!’ 


Nubia followed Flavia and Megara up the steep hill towards the entrance to the Acropolis. She heard a questioning 
‘baaa?’ behind her and saw two priests leading a lamb with a black and white face, presumably for the evening 
sacrifice. Other pilgrims were making their way up, including a few veiled women and one family. Some of them 
were also leading lambs or goats. One old man had a live rooster under one arm. 

The approach funnelled them through the huge marble columns of a monumental entrance whose roof was not of 
red tile but of white marble, Nubia mounted the smooth marble steps carefully, to avoid stepping on animal 
droppings. She also had to sidestep dozens of beggars who had positioned themselves here on the stairs. All were 
emaciated and half naked and one man had no arms, just stumps that reached to where his elbows should have been. 
Nubia could not help staring and she felt her throat tighten. How did the poor man eat or dress himself? And how 
had such a terrible thing happened? 

A dozen more steps brought them to the highest level of the Acropolis. 

‘There are even more statues than at Delphi,’ said Nubia, gazing around. 

‘Probably about the same number,” said Flavia, “they're just packed into a smaller area. Keep an eye out for 
Aristo. That must be the Parthenon straight ahead.” 

‘It is beautiful,” said Nubia, staring at the huge temple that rose above a forest of statues and altars. Massive 
white columns of fluted marble supported a gable full of colourful statues and an unusual white roof, like that of the 
entrance gate. 

Her eye caught a flutter of red at the far end of this building and her heart stuttered. Aristo! She had tried to get 
Flavia away from him, to give him the time he had asked for, but now here he was, as if by some prearranged 
appointment. She must act quickly. 

‘There he is!’ cried Nubia, pointing towards a temple on her left with painted marble women instead of columns, 


‘I saw Aristo go in there!’ 

“Where?” cried Megara. 

"There!" 

Flavia turned to look at Nubia. ‘Are you sure?" 

‘Tam sure.’ Nubia could not look Flavia in the eyes so she turned her head towards the painted temple on the left 
and pointed again. *I saw Aristo go there,’ 

“No, Nubia,” said Flavia quietly, “You didn't see him go in there. I know because I just saw him going into the 
Parthenon. Come on. This time we're not letting him escape!" 
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Creme on, Nubia.’ Flavia gripped Nubia’s wrist and pulled her up the marble steps past the massive white 
columns. Megara followed. 

At the entrance, Flavia turned. ‘Megara, he might try to run away and we don't have Atticus with us, so see if 
you can find a priest or a guard. Tell them what happened. And keep an eye open for Dion. If he shows up, he can 
help us catch Aristo.’ 

She pulled Nubia through the huge doorway in the east side of the Parthenon, the end furthest from the entrance 
to the Acropolis. She couldn't immediately see a red cloak, so she allowed herself to gaze at the cult statue towering 
at the far end of the vast space. The gold and ivory Athena was breathtaking, forty feet tall and gleaming in the 
pearly light which filtered through the translucent white roof-tiles overhead. 

It was nearly sunset, so there were only a few people in the temple, groups and individuals, moving along the 
high-ceilinged central corridor, Still no red cloak, but there was a kind of balcony on either side and people were 
walking up there, too. Flavia couldn't see any red cloak on the upper gallery at Athena’s end because the ranks of 
white fluted columns on either side seemed to make a solid wall, The columns only separated from one another as 
she began to move forward. Down here on the ground floor, bronze grilles between the columns blocked off the side 
aisles, which were packed with hundreds of precious gifts to the goddess. Flavia saw painted statues, marble altars, 
wooden chests. ceramic vases, musical instruments, garlands made of gold leaf and silver, She had never seen a 
temple so packed with booty. It was like one of the treasure houses at Delphi, but on a massive scale. 

She felt Nubia twist in her grip so she stopped and turned towards her former slave-girl, 

“Why did you lie to me, Nubia?" she said. “You've never lied to me before, have you?” 

‘No,’ said Nubia, lifting her chin, ‘I have never lied before.’ 

“Then why now?’ Out of the corner of her eye, Flavia could see Megara silhouetted in the bright doorway. "Why 
did you tell me Aristo was going to that other temple when you saw him come here.’ 

"Because Aristo did not attack your father. He told me,’ 

Flavia gasped. *He told you? When?’ 

‘Last night. In the green rain,’ 

Flavia stared. She felt as if Nubia had slapped her in the face. 

“You saw him last night and you didn’t tell us?” 

Nubia hung her head. “He said he just needed to find him, to find out why.’ 

‘He needs to find whom?" 

‘I am not sure but I think Dion." 

“Why? 

‘I don’t know." 

Flavia’s mind was spinning like a piece of clay on a potter’s wheel. She shook her head, then pulled Nubia 
towards the image of Athena, 


In front of them stood a group of about twenty turbanned men, staring up at the cult statue and discussing it with 
expansive hand gestures. As they turned and started to move back towards the entrance, Flavia saw that the colossal 
statue was reflected by a shallow pool of water at its base. There were one or two other suppliants there, including a 
kneeling man. He had his back to them, but Flavia could see he wore a white tunic and that his hair was the colour 
of bronze. She heard Nubia's sharp intake of breath. 

The kneeling man was not wearing his red cloak but she knew immediately that it was Aristo. She had caught up 
with him at last. 

Flavia looked around. There was no altar here for him to cling to so he could not seek sanctuary. She would ask 
the priests to seize him and deliver him to the authorities. Here in the House of the Maiden he would finally face her, 
his accuser, just as the Pythia prophesied. 

But she could not see a priest and the smell of incense was making her feel sick. Suddenly she heard a cry of 
alarm which echoed in the vast space above. A man in a red cloak had just appeared from behind the statue's 
massive base. 

As the figure moved forward, splashing through the shallow pool towards them, she saw Aristo rise from his 
knees to his feet and she heard him cry out again in terror. 

The man coming towards him was himself. 


For a moment Flavia's mind was as blank as a freshly pumiced piece of parchment. How could Aristo be 
confronting himself? 

Then the Aristo who had been kneeling turned and ran, and Flavia saw at once that he was not Aristo. He was 
taller and thinner and his hair frizzy rather than curly. The turbanned men scattered before him and as he blundered 
within arm’s length of Flavia she saw the terror in his eyes and caught an acrid whiff of sweat mixed with fear. 

The man with the red cloak — the real Aristo — was running through the shallow pool now, his feet shattering the 
reflected image of the goddess. Someone shouted in Greek and a few of the turbanned men turned to intercept him. 
Aristo knocked them aside. As he charged towards Flavia and Nubia his eyes did not even flicker their way. All his 
concentration was focused on the man he was pursuing, his brother Dion. 

“Stop him!’ someone was shouting in Greek. “Stop him!" 

Aristo was within arm's length of them when suddenly Flavia saw Megara step forward. 

Aristo went flying headlong, sliding along the polished floor of the temple, 

‘Run. Dion! Run!’ screamed Megara, scrambling to her feet. Aristo was on his feet, too. He shot Megara a 
furious look. Then he was off again, running fast, arms pumping, red cloak flapping. Megara started to run after 
them, but Nubia caught her arm. 

‘No!’ cried Nubia fiercely, swinging Megara round and flinging her back down onto the marble floor. ‘Leave 
him alone!’ Then she was off, running towards the bright doorway after Aristo and his brother. 

Flavia stared, then followed Nubia through the huge doorway, between the massive columns, down the marble 
steps towards the round temple of Rome and Augustus. She heard screams and tumed to see the crowds on her left 
part to make way for the running men. 

She ran down the steps and turned to keep up with Nubia, who had doubled back and was weaving in and out of 
statues and steles, heading back towards the entrance of the Acropolis. 

Flavia passed startled faces on her left and right, and almost tripped over a bleating lamb, but regained her 
balance in time to see Lupus waiting at the base of the colossal Athena, 

“Where are they?" she cried, when she reached him. “Which way have they gone?’ She skidded to a stop on the 
marble path. 

“Unnggh!’ grunted Lupus and pointed towards the entrance of the Acropolis. 


Flavia turned just in time to see Nubia's dark head disappearing among the crowds by the monumental entrance 
gate. But Nubia did not go through the gate and down the ramp. Instead she veered left again and disappeared 
between the elegant Ionic columns of a small temple. 

‘Come on, Lupus!’ cried Flavia, and a few moments later they stood panting before a marble slab near the little 
temple. The altar was still dripping with blood from the evening sacrifice and a dark plume of smoke rose up from 
it, The priest who had performed the ritual stood to one side of the altar, his fingers buried in the glistening entrails 
of the animal. His head was lifted and turned towards the retaining wall of the Acropolis. 

Flavia followed his gaze and saw Dion crouched on top of the wall. She knew that beyond this wall was a sheer 
drop of maybe a hundred feet or more onto jagged rocks. Between the altar and the parapet. Aristo stood panting, his 
knife in his hand. Nubia stood a few paces behind him. 

Dion was muttering in Greek, both hands up, his eyes full of fear. 

For a moment, the two brothers formed a strange frozen tableau against the pink backdrop of the evening sky. 

Suddenly Flavia understood the Greek words Dion was repeating: ‘Forgive me! Forgive me!’ His eyes were red 
and swollen with weeping. 

Aristo shook his head and advanced towards his brother. 

Dion glanced over the side and then — without a sound — he jumped. 


As Dion leapt from the Acropolis, a woman screamed. Flavia turned to see Megara slump to the ground in a faint. 
‘Don’t bother with her!’ Flavia shouted to the priest. “Stop that man in the red cloak! He's a murderer! Get him!” 
Then she gasped as Aristo heaved himself up onto the wall and disappeared over the side, too. 

Nubia was at the parapet now, and Flavia ran to join her. She looked down, expecting to see two broken bodies 

on the rocks far below, But at this part of the wall there was only a six-foot scramble over slippery boulders past a 

roofed sanctuary built into the rock, and down to a path. The path forked left to a huge theatre and right towards the 

Areopagus. The red light of the setting sun made the tall cypress trees throw long purple shadows across the rocky 

ground so that at first she could not see Aristo or his brother. 

Then she saw the two running men: Aristo and his long shadow pursuing his brother down the path towards the 
right. towards the Areopagus. 

Suddenly Nubia was on the wall beside Flavia. 

‘Nubia!’ cried Flavia. “What are you doing? He'll kill you, too!” 

But Nubia had already jumped down and was scrambling over pale boulders to the path. 

Now Lupus was on the parapet, too. 

“No, Lupus!’ cried Flavia. “You can't run with your bad ankle!’ She looked back at the priest, who was fanning 

Megara with his hand. ‘Tell them what happened. Tell him to get help!" 

Lupus only hesitated for a moment. Then he nodded and he eased himself back off the parapet. ‘I'd better save 

Nubia,’ said Flavia, clambering ungracefully onto the parapet. “Wish me luck!" 

Lupus gave her a thumbs up, 
Flavia sent up a silent prayer to Castor and Pollux. Then she jumped. 


As Nubia ran down the slope of the Acropolis, she was intensely aware of everything around her: the sound of 
someone's sandals slapping on the path behind her, a bird's dusk warning cry, the tang of wood smoke and roasting 
meat from the evening sacrifices, and the two men running down the shadow-striped hill before her. 

Dion was making straight for a green hill with a jumble of smooth boulders and painted shrines. Aristo was not 
far behind him. There were pine trees down there and the recent rain had brought out lush green grass. She saw Dion 


disappear around the far side of the hill. 


She heard her own breath as she rounded a pine tree on the steep incline of the slope. Then she saw the smooth 
marble wall of a sanctuary and beyond it the top of a cave in the craggy rock face. She remembered the prophecy: 
‘He will receive the verdict in the Cave of the Kindly Ones.’ She wasn't sure what a verdict was, but she knew this 
must be the cave. 

Although it was sunset. the barred bronze doors of the sanctuary gate were still open, Through its arch, Nubia 
could see that Dion had fallen on his knees before a statue of a woman. He was sobbing uncontrollably and talking 
to the statue in Greek, 

Then he turned and his eyes widened again and he ran. A tree blocked Nubia’s view for a moment, but as she 
moved into the sanctuary she saw Aristo pausing before the statue of the woman, too, then moving off after Dion. 

Nubia glanced round for help, but the sanctuary seemed deserted. There appeared to be no cult temple. There 
was only the cave, like a silently screaming mouth in the face of the rocky hill. 

Nubia ran towards the cave mouth and then stopped to look at the painted marble statue which Dion had 
worshipped. The statue depicted a woman wearing a short fluttering tunic and holding a bronze torch which 
flickered with real flames, thin and pale in the pink light of dusk. Up close, Nubia could see that the Fury was 
beautiful, with large eyes, smooth skin and parted lips. There were no snakes in her hair and none crawling on her 
arms. 

Nubia remembered something Atticus had told them about the sanctuary of the Furies: Anyone who enters will 
go out of their mind with terror. Then she knew where the snakes would be. 

She turned and stepped towards the cave entrance. There, as she had expected, writhed a dozen snakes, eyes 
bright as rubies and forked tongues tasting the evening air. 

If she wanted to help Aristo, she would have to follow him into that cave full of snakes and madness and terror 
and death. 

‘Stop, Nubia!’ she heard Flavia gasp behind her. “Don't go in there! That's the Cave of the Kindly Ones. You'll 
go mad in there!” 

‘But | must.’ whispered Nubia to herself. “I must.” 


Flavia cursed as she saw Nubia disappear into the black mouth of the cave. 

Then she took a deep breath and stepped forward. 

“Oh!” she squealed, as the last of the snakes poured themselves down into a small pit at one side. She stood with 
her hand pressed against her chest and murmured a quick prayer to Castor and Pollux, and to Athena, whose 
beautiful wise image was still clear in her mind. 

The prayer seemed to help. The blood no longer roared in her ears and now she could hear shouts and cries 
deeper in the cave. She put out her hand to steady herself and her fingertips encountered stone, cool and smooth. 

Rounding a curve in the narrow corridor she saw Nubia standing in the doorway of a cylindrical room. It was 
shaped like the inside of a leather scroll case, with a high, circular ceiling, a curving wall and torches flaming in wall 
brackets. Flavia came closer and saw that at the centre of this room stood a cube of marble, It was an altar, still 
bloody from an earlier sacrifice. Circling this altar — half-crouched and with their eyes fixed on each other — were 
Aristo and Dion. 

Dion was weeping and repeating a phrase and even though he spoke in Greek Flavia understood him. ‘Forgive 
me, brother,” he was saying. ‘I didn't mean to kill you.’ 

With that one phrase — 1 didnt mean to kill you — all the pieces of the mosaic suddenly fell together in Flavia's 
mind: Dion’s panic, Aristo’s anger, the red leather sandals, the cloak, the knife, Tryphosa and Megara, even the 
rustling bushes on the night of their last dinner in Cenchrea. Flavia understood what must have happened the night 
her father was stabbed. 


The revelation made her gasp. The answer had been there all along, as clear as a painted fresco on the wall. She 
had been so blind. So had the rest of them. Only Nubia had sensed the truth, and Megara. who had all the facts. 

Dion was muttering to himself in Greek, his voice hoarse from screaming, tears running down his face, his arms 
extended as if to ward off something terrible, 

“Be quiet!’ Flavia shouted in Latin and was surprised by the sound of authority in her voice. 

The brothers stopped circling each other and turned their heads to look at her. 

‘I don't know what he's babbling about,’ Aristo said to Flavia. “But I didn't do it. He did it. Nubia believes me, 
don’t you?’ 

Nubia nodded, 

‘So do I,” said Flavia. “But neither of you — be quiet, Dion!’ She took a deep breath. “You each think you know 
what happened, but you're both wrong. Nobody here knows the whole truth.’ As Flavia squeezed past Nubia, she 
took her friend’s hand and pulled her into the cylindrical room. 

Then she shut the heavy bronze door behind her and heard the bolt fall emphatically outside. “Nobody knows the 


whole truth,’ she repeated, ‘and we're not leaving here until we've found it.’ 
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‘F lavia, you fool, you've locked us in!’ snapped Aristo. 

‘Hello, Aristo. It’s nice to see you, too. I’m sure the priests will open the door at dawn,’ she said. ‘Or even 
sooner. Until then, sit down! And give me that knife.’ She stepped confidently forward, her hand extended. 

‘I wasn’t going to use it,’ muttered Aristo, ‘I just wanted to give him a fright.” He extended the knife handle first 
and she took it with a silent prayer of thanks. It was a crude wooden-handled shepherd's knife. 

Flavia tried to keep her voice steady. “Where's your other knife?” she asked him. "The one with the boar's-head 
handle?" 

*At my parents’ house in Corinth,” he said. “Along with the rest of my things." 

Dion was still sobbing to himself in Greek. 

‘Speak Latin!’ commanded Flavia, then glanced at Aristo. ‘I have a good Greek teacher but I'm still not fluent. 
And sit down! Sit on the bench and listen! You, too, Aristo." 

Dion and Aristo obediently sat on semicircular marble benches opposite one another. 

‘So,’ she said to Dion, ‘you killed Aristo. Your own brother.’ 

‘I didn't mean to,” he sobbed. “By the gods I never meant to kill him,’ 

*Your brother isn't dead. He's alive. Look!’ Flavia thumped Aristo hard. 

‘Ow!’ Aristo scowled up at her, rubbing his shoulder. 

‘See?' she said to Dion. *He's flesh and blood.’ 

Dion stared. “Then you're not a ghost? I didn’t kill you?" 

“No, you blind fool!’ Aristo’s voice was cold with fury. ‘It wasn’t me in that bed.” 

‘Shhh!’ said Flavia to Aristo, and to Dion: ‘How many fingers am I holding up?” 

Dion blinked through his tears. “Three,” he said. 

Flavia moved closer to him, “And now?" 

‘Three? No, four. I mean ., .” 

“You can't see things up close very well, can you?’ 

Dion hung his head, ‘No.’ he said. ‘I've had it from birth. Unlike him! He was perfect. Perfect sight, perfect 
hearing, perfect pitch, perfect looks... .' 

“You blind idiot!" said Aristo, “You didn't kill me. You killed my employer! My friend.’ His voice broke, “This 
poor girl's father." 

*He's not dead, Aristo,” said Flavia. *He survived.’ 

Aristo turned wondering eyes on Flavia. “What? Not dead? But I'm sure . . . when I found him he was so still. 
There was so much blood!” 

‘Pater is alive," said Flavia, taking a deep breath. “He's very ill, but he's alive.” 

‘Thank the gods.’ Aristo rested his head in his hands. ‘Oh, thank the gods.’ His shoulders began to shake. Nubia 
perched on the bench beside him and put her hand on his back. 


Dion's voice cracked. “But, the Kindly Ones were chasing me and — I don't understand . . .’ 

‘I think I know what happened.’ Flavia walked back towards the bronze door. tapping the flat of Aristo's knife 
blade thoughtfully against the palm of her left hand. She turned to face Dion. 

‘Three nights ago," she said, ‘around dusk, you followed Aristo from your parents’ house in Corinth to the 
hospitium in Cenchrea — the one where we were staying. Isn't that right?" 

“Yes. Megara told me he had gone to meet Tryphosa.' 

“That little vixen!’ Aristo lifted his face and Nubia removed her hand from his back. *1 wasn’t with Tryphosa that 
night.’ 

‘You weren't with Tryphosa that night,’ said Flavia to Aristo. “But you'd spent other nights with her. hadn't 
you.” 

Aristo looked from Flavia to Dion, then hung his head and nodded. 

“I knew it!" cried Dion, wiping his nose with his arm. “You stole her from me.’ 

Aristo snorted. ‘I didn't steal her,’ he said. ‘She practically threw herself at me." 

‘Anyway,’ said Flavia to Dion. “You followed Aristo to the inn that night, didn't you?" 

Dion nodded. ‘Megara came to our house that morning. She said Tryphosa loved him not me, and that she could 
prove it. She told me to follow him one evening and see where he went. So 1 followed him that very afternoon. 
Later, in the garden, I heard him say he wasn't going back to Rome . . .” 

“You were hiding in the bushes, weren't you? said Flavia. "We almost caught you.’ 

Dion nodded. ‘I waited until it was dark and then I crept into the hospitium. I had to see if she was with him— 

*Tryphosa, you mean.” 

“Yes. I started to pull back the curtains, looking for the room with the Orpheus fresco." 

‘Of course!’ said Flavia, “You heard us talking about that, too.’ 

‘It was dark.’ said Dion, “but I could see the painting of Orpheus on the wall. And I could hear Jim breathing. He 
always used to keep me awake with his breathing. By Zeus. 1 hated that! And I could smell her perfume. Her scent 
was in the room.’ 

“What scent does Tryphosa use?’ 

“Myrtle. Myrtle and rose oil.’ 

‘So you started to strangle him. 

“No. It was dark, and I couldn't tell if there was one figure or two in the bed so I took a step closer and leaned 
over. Suddenly his fist came up. He hit me here," he pointed to his bruised left cheekbone. “That made me so angry. | 
took him by the neck and started to squeeze, and then he was squeezing my neck, too — see? See the marks?’ 

Flavia nodded. “Then what?" 

‘It was dark in the room but suddenly it was getting even darker and 1 knew I was losing consciousness. So I let 
go of his neck and used my knife. I only used it until his grip loosened but I knew I'd killed him.’ Dion began to sob. 

‘Luckily you didn't kill him,’ said Flavia coldly, then turned to Aristo. “You weren't in the Orpheus room, 
weren't you? You switched rooms with pater for some reason,’ Flavia glanced at Nubia, but her friend's eyes were 
fixed on Aristo. 

“Yes,” said Aristo, “You could only reach his room through mine. Because he intended to leave before dawn he 
suggested giving me the inner room, so that he wouldn't disturb me when he left.’ 

“Were you not going to come with us to the ship to say farewell?’ said Nubia. ‘You promised you would.’ 

Aristo looked at her and then away. ‘I don't know. 1 felt so bad . . . I was so tired. Marcus and 1 had stayed up 
late talking.” 

“Did pater agree to cancel your contract?” said Flavia. 


‘Of course,’ said Aristo. “Your father was very gracious. He always has been. That's why 1 felt so terrible when 
— He shook his head. *Praise the gods he’s alive.’ 

Flavia nodded and turned back to Dion. *Do you understand what happened? You assumed it was Aristo in the 
bed but it was really my father. He's older, but he's about the same height and build. Also," said Flavia, “he wears 
myrtle-scented oil.’ 

‘Dear gods!’ whispered Dion, ‘I attacked the wrong man,’ He rose slowly and looked at Aristo, ‘I attacked the 
wrong man," he whispered. ‘I thought I killed you and that your ghost was pursuing me. I thought I was mad. But, I 
saw them! I saw the Kindly Ones . . . hiding in the shadows, among the trees, behind columns in the moonlight. 
Once I even heard them laughing at me. They were everywhere and they wouldn't leave me alone.” 

‘The Furies pursue the guilty,’ said Aristo in a tired voice. “You may not have killed me, but you wanted to,’ 

“You wanted to kill me, too,” said Dion, nodding towards the knife in Flavia's hand. 

‘Maybe.’ Aristo shrugged. 

“Why did you decide not to go back to Rome? said Dion, suddenly. ‘It’s because of Tryphosa, isn't it?” 

Aristo sighed and shook his head. “No, it's nothing to do with her. 

Dion stood up and looked down at his brother. *I never complained when you went off on your travels, leaving 
me to look after mother and father, Even though all they talked about was you and how wonderful you were. 1 was 
glad to haye you out of my life. This year, for the first time, things were going well. I found a woman I could marry. 
My business was prospering. Then you came back and ruined everything. Why won't you go away again?” 

“Yes, Aristo,” said Flavia. “Why didn't you want to come back to Ostia with us? Don't you like us anymore?’ 

“You know why.’ said Aristo wearily. 

“Is it Miriam?’ asked Nubia. 

Aristo glanced at her. ‘Of course it is.’ He turned to look up at Dion. *You say I have everything, but I can't have 
the one thing I really want. I can't bear seeing her and not being able to be with her. Are you happy now?’ 

“You mean there's a woman somewhere on earth who doesn't love you?” asked Dion in mock amazement. He 
stared up at the dark ceiling. “Maybe the gods have heard my prayers after all!’ He muttered something in Greek. 

Aristo growled a reply in the same language and then launched himself at Dion. 

“Stop it, you two!” cried Flavia, as the brothers rolled on the stone floor. “Nobody's died yet, but someone might 
if you don't stop acting like children!’ 

Aristo thrust Dion angrily away and stood up, He was breathing heavily. Dion remained lying on his back. 
staring up at the soot-blackened ceiling. 

‘I'm sorry 1 tried to kill you, Aristo,” he said presently. ‘I'm glad you're alive. So glad, Please will you forgive 
me?’ 

Aristo turned away. 

Still lying on the floor, Dion began to weep again. 

*Aristo,' said Nubia quietly. “Look how much he suffers. His feet are bloody and he is so thin and pale. He is 
being tormented.” 

“My feet hurt, too,” said Aristo. But he stretched out his hand and when Dion grasped it he pulled his brother to 
his feet. 

‘Anyway, it's not my forgiveness you need to ask," said Aristo, and turned to Flavia. “It's hers.’ 

Dion looked at Flavia. ‘I'm sorry I almost killed your father,” he said. “Will you forgive me? If you do, then 
perhaps the Furies will leave me alone.” 

‘No,’ said Flavia. *1 won't forgive you. My father doesn't recognise me anymore, He can't even remember who 
he is. He may never get better. You did that to him, Dion, and I want justice!’ 


Flavia's outburst had obytously exhausted her because now she slumped beside Nubia on the semi-circular marble 
bench. The walls of the cylindrical room were covered with hundreds of votive plaques of silver, bronze, copper and 
painted terracotta. They glinted in the flickering torchlight. 

Nubia looked from Dion to Aristo, then back. ‘Dion.’ she said softly, "why do you hate Aristo so much?” 

Dion raised his head from his hands and looked at her in surprise. Then he gazed at his brother. *1 didn't always 
hate Aristo,” he said slowly. "When we were little, I used to think the sun rose and set on him. He was my wonderful 
older brother, the golden boy. But as I got older I realised I would never be as clever or musical as he was. Mother 
and Father claim to love us both equally but their eyes never light up when 1 come into the room." 

‘That’s not true,” said Aristo. ‘They love you.” 

“You say that, but all they ever talk about is you," said Dion, bitterly. “When you first left Corinth I was so glad. 1 
thought finally they'd begin to appreciate me. After all, 1 was the dutiful one. The one who stayed to look after them. 
But you're still the one they praise.” He closed his eyes. 

“Why did you leave Corinth, Aristo?’ asked Flavia. ‘I mean the first time, the night you saved pater's life? What 
was the argument that made you so angry?’ 

He shook his head, *1 can't even remember now. We were always arguing and one day he just said something 
and I thought, this is too much.” 

‘I remember what upset you,’ said Dion. *I remember it clearly because the day you left was the best day of my 
life. It was your lyre. I broke it.” 

“That's right!” said Aristo. “You broke my lyre right before a dinner party father was giving.’ 

"You can repair a lyre,” said Dion. "But you can't repair a broken heart.” 

In the silence which followed, Nubia heard the crackle of the pinewood torches. The flames flickered and it 
seemed to her that the light in the room was growing dimmer. 

Dion looked at Flavia. “What are you going to do to me?’ he asked. 

‘I’m going to take you back to Corinth.” she said, ‘and if pater’s not well enough to take you to court, then 1 
will.’ 

“Wonderful,” he sighed. *I've just confessed everything so you'll have no trouble winning your case. You know 
what they'll do to me, don't you? If I’m lucky they’ send me to the mines. If not, they may execute me.’ 

‘Good,’ said Flavia, though she felt faintly nauseous. 

‘In either case I'll have to stay in Greece,’ sighed Aristo, ‘to look after father and mother.’ 

“You were thinking maybe you would not stay in Greece but come back to Ostia after all?" said Nubia. Her voice 
sounded small and strange in the echoing room. 

“Yes,” said Aristo, “Over these past three days I've had plenty of time to think about things. Like the fact that I 
have a brother who hates me so much he tried to kill me.’ 

‘That reminds me, Aristo,’ said Flavia, pausing for a moment to yawn. “Why didn’t you tell us that you were 
innocent? That Dion did it?’ 

‘I didn't know Dion did it. At first I had no idea what was happening.’ Aristo leaned back against the wall and 
some of the votive plaques clinked softly. ‘I'd fallen asleep but some thumps from next door woke me. I was 
sleeping in my tunic, with my cloak as a blanket. I pulled it around me and ran into your father's room. It was very 
dim, but I was just in time to see a figure running out the door. All 1 could tell was that it was a man. Then 1 went 
closer to the bed and saw Marcus and the knife in his shoulder. When 1 pulled it out I recognised the handle. 1 
bought that knife myself. and gave it to Dion for his last birthday. I was too stunned to speak.’ 

Aristo yawned and closed his eyes. ‘The slaves were dragging me towards the main road when a woman 
screamed somewhere in the darkness up ahead. One of the slaves ran off to investigate and 1 seized the moment. | 


head-butted the one holding me. He collapsed like a big baby and dropped his torch. | ran away as fast as I could. 
There was just enough starlight for me to find the main road." 

“You didn't kick him senseless?’ said Flavia. 

‘Of course not,’ said Aristo with a look of surprise. 

‘That explains why he looked fine the next day.’ murmured Flavia. “But Helen said you had an accomplice, the 
woman who screamed,” 

‘I have no idea who she was,’ said Aristo. 

‘I do,” said Dion. ‘It was Nikostratos’s daughter, Megara. I don't know what she was doing lurking in the 
shadows there. I almost ran into her and when she saw me she screamed. There was blood on my tunic,” he added. 
‘and I suppose I looked half-mad; I thought I'd killed you.’ 

‘Did you speak to her?’ asked Nubia. 

‘To Megara?’ said Dion. "Why should I speak to her? I assumed she was keeping guard while Tryphosa was with 
him." He glared at Aristo. 

‘I told you,’ said Aristo, *Tryphosa wasn't with me that night.’ 

“Not that night, then. But other nights,” 

Aristo shrugged and looked away. 

‘How could you go with Tryphosa, knowing 1 loved her?” 

Aristo did not reply. 

‘Tell us about Tryphosa. Dion.” said Nubia softly. 

Dion turned to Nubia. ‘She’s wonderful,” he said. “She's not like any of the women I’ve ever met in Corinth. 
She's beautiful and she has spirit and courage. | suppose she's more like you Roman girls. Most girls in Corinth 
gasp and swoon if you talk to them.’ 

“Tryphosa is totally unsuitable for you, Dion,’ said Aristo. “She's vain and vapid and she'll go with anyone.’ 

‘Anyone but me, apparently,’ said Dion with a hollow laugh. “You know, it would be funny,” he added. “if it 
didn’t hurt so much." 

“You deserve someone better,’ said Aristo. “Someone who loves you.” 

‘I'd settle for any girl who doesn’t like you,’ said Dion with a yawn. 

‘Not much chance of that.” said Aristo. straight-faced. Then he winked at Dion and they both laughed. 

‘I know a girl who can't stand Aristo,” said Flavia. with a quick glance at Nubia. 

“Who?” said Dion, sitting up. “Tell me her name. I'll marry her tomorrow.’ 

‘Megara.’ said Flavia. “Your neighbour. The girl we've just been talking about.” 

“That little thing?” said Dion. ‘I suppose she's pretty enough, but she's so timid. Like all the other girls here in 
Achaea. Maybe 1 should look for a wife in Italia.’ He yawned again. 

“1 think you might be surprised the next time you see Megara,’ said Flavia. “She's not as timid as you think.’ 

Nubia gripped Flavia’s arm and squeezed it hard. 

‘Don’t worry. Nubia,’ Flavia whispered in her friend's ear. “I won't say any more.’ 

“It is not that,” whispered Nubia. ‘It is the torches. They are dying.’ 

‘Then we can get some sleep," said Flavia with a yawn. “I'm feeling very tired and—'’ 

‘No, Flavia,’ said Nubia. ‘It is not the dark I am worrying for. I think we are running out of air!" 
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à Irs no use,’ gasped Aristo, after their third attempt to shoulder open the heavy bronze door. “There's probably a 
big oak bar on the other side. It must have fallen down when Flavia closed it. It’s no good shouting any more. If 
there was anyone out there, they would have heard us.” 

Nubia gazed at Aristo. He was gleaming with sweat and in the red light of the dying torches he looked like a 
statue made of Corinthian bronze, 

‘Aristo, the knife!” she said suddenly. ‘Can you stick knife in crack?” 

"Yes!" cried Flavia. ‘You could slip it between the door and the wall and use it to push up the bolt!” She handed 
the knife to Aristo, 

"Good idea!’ he said, but a short time later he cursed and struck the door with his fist. ‘I can't even get it into the 
crack. The room is completely sealed." 

“Why?” cried Flavia. "Why did they make it so dangerous?’ 

Aristo just shook his head. He was breathing hard. 

“The priests probably won't be here until dawn.’ Dion sat panting beside his brother, “That must be hours away." 

‘I'm so sorry.’ cried Flavia. ‘It’s all my fault. If only I hadn't closed the door. Now we're all going to die." 

‘Probably,’ said Dion. He was still breathing hard. “One little action , . . can lead to another . , , and before you 
know it... people are dying.” 

‘I only meant to close the door,’ said Flavia in a small voice. 

‘I only meant to see if Aristo was with Tryphosa,’ said Dion. *But I nearly killed a man and now the four of us 
are all going to die. It only took one spark to set Troy on fire,” he whispered. 

It was very dim in the Cave of the Furies, and Nubia could barely see her friends. But she reached over and 
squeezed Flavia’s hand. 

“Oh, Nubia,” whispered Flavia. ‘I'm so sorry I brought you here to Athens and that you're going to die. I've been 
so foolish. I should have listened to you and Jonathan and Lupus. Will you forgive me?" 

“Yes,” said Nubia. ‘I will forgive you. You have been a good friend to me and I love you.” 

‘Oh, Nubia! I love you, too!’ 

The two girls hugged each other for a moment, and Nubia felt Flavia trembling. 

‘Aristo,’ said Dion, *I didn't mean to hurt you... or anyone. | only wanted my own place in the world.” 

‘I know." said Aristo, “I’m sorry, too. I never knew how much you were hurting.’ 

The two brothers looked at each other. 

‘Pax?’ said Dion. 

After a pause Aristo nodded. “Pax.” Then he closed his eyes and slowly let his back slide down the polished 
bronze door until he was sitting on the ground. 

Nubia felt sick and dizzy. She knew she was dying, but in her head music was playing. It was one of Aristo’s 
songs. She gazed at him as he sat on the floor with his back against the door. His curly hair was tousled and his eyes 


were closed and his lips slightly parted. As the music filled her head she knew Aristo was the love of her life. Even 
if she had lived to be a hundred years old she would never have loved him any more than she did at this moment. He 
was panting lightly and she could see his chest rising and falling. They only had a few more breaths left in this life. 
If she was ever going to tell him how she felt, it must be now. 
Nubia rose to her feet. She fought the dizziness that made the room spin around her and looked down at him, 
‘Aristo,’ she said, barely able to hear the words above the sound of the music in her heart. “Aristo, 1 have 
something to tell you, too," 


The words were on Nubia's lips but before she could say them Aristo fell backwards. The door had swung open 
behind him. The torches suddenly burned brighter and a cool wave of pine-scented air filled the cave. 

The combined sense of relief and regret was so great that Nubia’s world grew black for a moment. She found 
herself slumped awkwardly on the cool stone floor with a hot wet tongue lathering her face. Tigris! Then his tongue 
was gone and she heard the clicking of his claws as he went to greet the others. The air was still full of swirling 
black spots and she couldn't see, so she took another deep drink of cool air, filling her lungs with it. 

“Lupus!” she heard Flavia cry, “Jonathan! You came just in time. We were almost out of air!" 

“How did you get in here?’ said a man's angry voice. “This is sanctified ground. Explain your presence here.” 

As Nubia’s vision finally cleared she saw a scowling priest in black robes standing behind Jonathan and Lupus. 

“The Kindly Ones led us here,” said Dion, ‘and they have granted us mercy.’ 

‘Then your deaths would not have pleased them,’ said the priest, a little less harshly. ‘Tell me what happened.’ 

Flavia began to speak and Nubia saw amazement on the faces of Jonathan, Lupus and the priest as she explained 
what had happened. It took a long time to tell the whole story, because the priest kept asking for details. 

“So no person here is tainted with a relative’s blood?’ he said at last. 

“No one.’ they all said. 

‘Have you two reconciled?” he asked Aristo and Dion. 

The brothers glanced at each other. Aristo shrugged, then nodded. 

“And all is forgiven?’ 

‘I'm not sure," said Dion. turning to Flavia. ‘Is all forgiven?’ 

Flavia dropped her gaze. She was so glad that they were alive and that she would see her father again, but Dion 
had done a terrible thing. How could she forgive him? 

‘Flavia,’ Nubia whispered in her ear. ‘If you forgive him, then Aristo will not have to stay with aged parents and 
he can come home with us.’ 

Flavia looked at her friend's pleading eyes and remembered how Nubia had forgiven her a few hours before, 
when it seemed they must surely die. She nodded and turned to Dion. 

“All right, Dion," she said. *I forgive you. I won't take you to court. But if my father chooses to do so, 1 won't 
stop him.’ 

“That's all I ask,’ said Dion. “Thank you, Flavia Gemina. You are a wise maiden. almost as wise as Athena 
herself.” 


‘Behold!’ exclaimed Nubia, as they emerged blinking and squinting into brilliant light. ‘It is morning!” 

There was something so pure about the bright spring morning with its golden sunshine and green leaves that 
Nubia felt the whole world was new. Birds sang, butterflies twinkled, and in the cool shade of a pine tree beside the 
sanctuary wall, a priest was pouring a crystal arc of water from a wooden bucket into a marble tank. 

Nubia ran to the tank and cupped her hands and drank from it, not minding the Gorgons' snaky heads carved on 
its side, The others were suddenly beside her, drinking and laughing. Even Tigris lapped at the overflow on the 


ground. 

Then Aristo plunged his whole head and shoulders in the tank and rose up with the water pouring off him like 
some river god. He had four days’ growth of beard on his tanned cheeks and Nubia had a sudden desire to reach up 
and touch it, to see if it would be rough or soft under her fingertips. He was smiling around at them and for a 
moment his smile shone on her and it was like looking at the sun. She could not endure its brilliance and had to look 
away. As she turned, her eye caught a movement through the bronze bars of the sanctuary, A grey-haired man stood 
scowling in at them. 

‘Atticus!’ she cried, and the others tumed to look. 

‘Atticus!’ cried Flavia. “Where were you?" 

“Where was 17 he shouted, as the priest unlocked the gate and let him in. “The question is where were you? You 
frightened me to death running off like that. One moment you're beside me. the next you've vanished, apparently 
swallowed up by the earth, and I'm running around like a headless chicken! Are you up on the Acropolis? No, 
you're not. Are you on the Areopagus? No, you're not. So finally I go back to the stables and find Jonathan stalking 
up and down with a face as dark as Hades." 

Jonathan grinned. "But we stopped being angry and started getting worried when you weren't back by sunset,” he 
said. “Then Lupus came and explained what had happened.’ 

‘Jonathan insisted we get torches and set off to find you,’ said Atticus. ‘The Sanctuary of the Kindly Ones looked 
completely deserted, so we tried the Acropolis and let me tell you, it’s not easy to get into after dark. We searched 
for hours, but no sign of you there. So we came here. I helped these two over the wall and Tigris squeezed through 
the bars of the gate. Then nothing for hours! Oh, dear!” he added, mopping his nut-brown face with a cloth. “Life on 
dry land is too much for me. Who's for sailing back to Corinth today?" 

Flavia stared at Atticus, and he grinned. 

‘I asked around yesterday,’ he said. “There's a ship that leaves for the Isthmus at noon. If we catch it and if the 
wind is fair we'll be in Cenchrea this evening. You can all come,” he added, looking at Aristo and Dion. ‘The captain 
says there's plenty of room." 

‘Can we take mules?’ asked Nubia. 

“Yes, we can take the mules back to Helen.’ 

‘Oh, Atticus!” cried Flavia. “You're wonderful. That means we'll be with pater tonight.” She clapped her hands 
and jumped up and down. 

Suddenly she stopped and looked at Nubia. "What about Megara?” 

‘She turned up at the stables, too,” said Atticus. ‘She apologised for what she'd done.’ 

“What did she do?’ 

‘She was the one who cut the harness,’ said Atticus. ‘She said she only wanted to slow us up, not send us rolling 
over the precipice. Poor thing. I gave her a few coins and told her to go to the baths.’ 

*Are you talking about little Megara?’ said Dion. ‘Our next door neighbour?’ 

Aristo nodded. ‘She tripped me up yesterday. just as I was about to catch you. She was trying to help you 
escape.” 

"Why would she do that?’ asked Dion. 

Flavia smiled. “You'll have to ask her that.” 

“Is there anywhere to have breakfast around here?’ said Aristo. ~My resurrection has given me quite an appetite. 
I'm absolutely ravenous.” 


‘Mmmm,’ said Flavia, dipping her warm flat bread into the creamy white mixture in the black-glazed bowl. ‘This is 
like ambrosia.’ 


“What is ambrosia?’ asked Nubia. 

‘The food of the gods." laughed Flavia. “What's in this?’ 

“Yogurt, cucumber, dill weed and garlic,” said Atticus. “Lots and lots of garlic. Have you ever tasted anything so 
good? 

“Never,’ said Flavia. “This bread is wonderful, too,’ 

The seven of them and Tigris were sitting at a table in the sunny colonnade in front of the Hydria Tavern by the 
Tower of the Winds in the Roman Agora. 

‘Here, Tigris,’ said Jonathan. ‘Try some ambrosia on bread.” 

Tigris wolfed it down and wagged his tail. 

‘It feels as if I haven't eaten in days,” said Dion, and pushed his empty plate away. “Excuse me, miss!’ he cried 
into the tavern doorway. "Could you bring me another bow! of this? And some more bread?" 

‘Me, too!" said Aristo. 

"Why not?" said Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded enthusiastically and Tigris barked. 

A plump serving girl came out with a basket of bread and three bowls of garlic yogurt. Before she turned to go, 
she flashed Dion a dimpled smile. 

‘She liked the look of you, little brother,” whispered Aristo as she disappeared back into the tavern. ‘See? You 
can easily attract a girl, a far better one than Tryphosa.” 

‘I suppose Tryphosa is a bit of a tramp, isn't she?’ said Dion, dipping a piece of warm flat bread in the yogurt 
mixture, 

Aristo grinned and nodded, “Wait for the right girl, little brother," he said. “She'll come along,” 

At that moment Flavia saw a slender figure appear from behind a blue-painted column. The young woman was 
looking at Dion, and the eyes above her veil were beautiful, long-lashed and dark. Dion stared back at her, his piece 
of bread poised between plate and mouth. 

Flavia frowned. The woman’s kohl-lined eyes looked familiar. Tigris seemed to think so, too. He was sniffing 
her feet and wagging his tail. Then Flavia saw a beggar-boy in a faded green tunic hopping up and down behind the 
woman and she felt a grin spread across her face. 

*Aristo's right,” said the young woman to Dion. ‘Sometimes the right girl is right in front of you." 

She pulled the veil from her face. 

Dion's jaw dropped. ‘Megara?’ he said. ‘Is that you?" 

Flavia saw that Megara had been to the baths. Her skin was clean and pale, and her lips stained pink with some 
kind of berry juice. She looked beautiful. 

Megara nodded and giggled. “Is there enough ambrosia for me?’ she asked, squeezing onto the bench beside 
Dion. ‘I"m starving.” 
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Ti hours later — a little past noon — a ship called the Nereid set sail from Piraeus. It bore eight passengers, four 
mules and one dog across the glittering blue Saronic Gulf towards the Isthmus of Corinth. 

They docked in Cenchrea at sunset and it was just growing dark when the four eager mules trotted up the 
familiar gravel drive of Helen's Hospitium towards their own stables. Syriacus looked up from lighting the torches 
either side of the main doors and when he saw them coming he hurried inside. By the time they had dismounted and 
reached the main entrance they saw Helen standing in the golden rectangle of the lighted doorway. She stood stiffly 
and twisted her hands together, 

One look at her face confirmed Flavia's fears, 


“Um sorry, Miss,’ whispered the monkey-faced doctor Agaclytus. ‘I’ve done everything I can, but it’s been nearly a 
week and he shows no sign of recovering his memory. He just sleeps and sleeps. 1 believe that with every day that 
passes, the chance of him remembering grows less, I am truly sorry.” 

Flavia stood looking down at her father. In the torchlight. his face looked pale and thin against the red 
embroidered cushion, and he was frowning in his sleep, 

‘Even in your dreams you look lost.’ whispered Flavia. She bent her head and heard the doctor's footsteps going 
quietly away. “Pater,” she whispered, “I’m so sorry! I tried to find the person who cursed you so that I could stop the 
curse, but there was no curse, and now 1 don't know what to do! I don't know what to do to help you remember. I'm 
sorry, pater. I'm so sorry.” 

Flavia suddenly recalled riding in a cart past Italian vineyards on a sunny morning. watching her father and his 
brother Gaius on horseback, laughing and talking together, looking like Castor and Pollux. That had been less than a 
year ago. The contrast between the image of his handsome laughing face in bright sunshine and the pale thin face in 
this dim room hurt her heart. 

She felt as if she had cried a lifetime’s worth of tears over the past week, but more were welling up behind her 
eyes and she was too tired to stop them. She cried and cried and her tears fell hot and wet onto her father’s sleeping 
face. 

“Flavia?” 

Her father was looking up at her with reproach in his grey eyes. 

‘Flavia,’ he whispered. “Where have you been?” 

‘Oh pater!’ cried Flavia. “You know who I am!’ 

He nodded, and Flavia hugged him gently, so she wouldn't hurt his wounds. 

‘I was having the worst nightmare,” he said. ‘It was terrible. 1 dreamt I was wandering in a maze and couldn't 
find my way out.’ 

‘It’s all right now, pater,’ said Flavia. “You're out of the maze. You're going to be fine and we're going to take 
you home to Ostia as soon as the doctor says you can travel.’ 


Five days later, on the Ides of May, the Delphina set sail from Lechaeum for Ostia. 

Greece sank beneath the horizon at sunset while they dined on Atticus’s chicken and chickpea stew. Later, when 
the stars pierced the dark blue canopy of the heavens, they sat on the polished bench beside the long table and 
prepared to play music. 

Nubia was pretending to practise the fingering on her cherrywood flute but she was secretly watching Aristo 
from under her eyelashes. He was tuning Jonathan's barbiton. 

“Oh Flavia,’ said Jonathan. ‘I forgot to tell you something. 1 think the Pythia's prophecy for you might have been 
right after all.” 

Flavia looked at him and frowned. ‘Ne man or woman has ever tried to kill your father, "she recited, ‘And no one 
ever will. Polydeuces 5 brother will live long and prosper. And he will regain his reason on the day it rains from a 
clear sky. 

‘See?’ he said. ‘No man or woman ever tried to kill him. Dion tried to kill Aristo, not your father.” 

Flavia's eyes grew wide. “You're right, Jonathan! Also, Polydeuces is the Greek name for Pollux. Castor and 
Pollux are the Gemini, the Twins!’ She pointed to the constellation which hung above them in the night sky. 

“And your father is the younger of two twins,’ said Aristo. glancing up from the ivory peg he was turning, They 
all looked towards Captain Geminus swinging gently in the hammock they had strung between the deckhouse and 
mainmast. Without opening his eyes he raised a hand and waved at them, 

‘That’s right,’ said Flavia, with a laugh. ‘As the younger twin, he's more like Castor than Pollux. He's like 
Polydeuces's brother so that means he'll “live long and prosper”, Oh, what a good prophecy! Did you hear that, 
pater? You're going to live long and prosper! But I still don't understand the part about it raining from a clear sky. It 
wasn't raining the evening pater regained his senses.’ 

"Were you crying right before your father woke up?’ asked Jonathan. 

Flavia's grey eyes grew wide. “How did you know that?” 

He grinned. “Apart from the fact that you’d been leaking like a sieve all week? It was something I read in the 
guidebook, in the section about Delphi. There was a man who wanted something badly, I forget what. But the Pythia 
told him he would get it on the day it rained from a clear sky. Of course it never did rain from a clear sky. He got so 
depressed that he went home and laid his head in his wife's lap. It upset her to see him so sad and she started weep 
for him and as her tears fell on his face he suddenly realised that it was raining from a clear sky because her name 
was Aethra, which means “clear sky”.* 

“This feels true,’ said Nubia to Flavia. ‘I often think that your eyes are the colour of the sky.” 

“Great Juno's peacock!" whispered Flavia. “You're right. The Pythia's prophecy came true. The god really did 
speak through her.’ 

Aristo handed Jonathan his barbiton and took up his lyre. ‘Are we ready?" he asked. “Who wants music?” 

‘I do,’ came Captain Geminus's voice from the hammock, and they all laughed again. 

Jonathan began to play. plucking notes so deep that Nubia felt rather than heard them. Flavia jingled her 
tambourine softly and Lupus's drumming was as steady as a heartbeat, so that it was almost transparent. It was as if 
they were afraid to intrude on the sound of her flute as it entwined itself with the honeyed notes of Aristo's lyre. 
Soon their music filled the sails, the night, the world. It was like a heady perfume that made Nubia want to swoon. 

It seemed to her that she and Aristo had never been so in tune with one another, But when she looked at him, 
utterly lost in his music, she suddenly realised that he was not thinking of her but of someone else. He had no idea 
how she felt about him. It was because he didn’t know that he could abandon himself so completely to the music. If 
he ever found out how she felt, it might spoil their music, which was as important to her as air or food or water. 

She knew then that she must keep her love for him hidden. It would be like a knife in her heart, twisting each 


time he spoke to her or smiled at her, but if that was the price to pay for moments like this, then she would endure it. 





| ARISTO'S SCROLL 


Academy (uh-kad-em-ee) 
Greek word for the garden near Athens where Plato taught; other schools of philosophy and rhetoric later came to 
be called academies after it 
Achaea (a-key-uh) 
after Rome destroyed Corinth in 146 BC, most of Greece became a Roman province known as Achaea with rebuilt 
‘Roman’ Corinth as its capital (see map) 
Acrocorinth (uh-krok-oh-rinth) 
the dramatic mountain that rises above Corinth; it was the site of a sanctuary and the notorious temple of 
Aphrodite, attended by beautiful priestesses 
acropolis (uh-krop-oh-liss) 
literally: “highest point of a town’, usually the site of temples and sanctuaries and very often fortified; the most 
famous one was the Acropolis of Athens 
Aegean (uh-jce-un) 
sea between modern Greece and Turkey 
Aegeus (aj-ce-uss) 
mythological king of Athens and father of the hero Theseus 
Aeneid (uh-nee-id) 
epic poem by the Roman poet Virgil about the Trojan hero Aeneas 
Aeschylus (ess-kill-uss) 
Greek tragic poet who flourished in the fifth century BC: he wrote the Eumenides 
Africus (af/-rick-uss) 
wind from the south (strictly south south-west) which often brings stormy seas 
Agamemnon (ag-uh-mem-non) 
king of Mycenae and leader of the Greeks who sailed to fight against Troy 
agora (ah-gore-ah) 
Greek for ‘forum’ or ‘marketplace’ 
Alexandria (al-ex-and-ree-ah) 
port of Egypt and one of the greatest cities of the ancient world 
altar 
a flat-topped block, usually of stone, for making an offering to a god or goddess: often inscribed, they could be 
big (for temples) or smail (for personal vows) 
amphora (am-for-uh) 
large clay storage jar for holding wine, oil or grain 
Aphrodite (af-fro-dye-tee) 


Greek goddess of love; her Roman equivalent is Venus 
Apollo (uh-pol-oh) 
god of the sun, music, disease and healing; his special sanctuary was in Delphi 
Areopagus (air-ee-op-a-guss) 
hill at the foot of the Acropolis in Athens: this is where Orestes received judgement for his crime in Aeschylus's 
play the Eumenides 
Artemis (are-tem-iss) 
Greek goddess of the hunt, known as Diana in the Roman world 
Athena (ath-ee-nuh) 
Greek name for Minerva, goddess of wisdom and war 
Attica (at-ick-uh) 
famous region of Greece; with Athens as its major city; part of Achaea in the first century AD 
barbiton (har-bi-ton) 
a kind of Greek bass lyre; Jonathan's ‘Syrian’ bass barbiton is fictional 
Boeotia (bee-oh-sha) 
literally *cowland': flat, grassy region of Greece around Thebes 
brazier (bray-zher) 
coal-filled metal bowl on legs, like an ancient radiator 
carruca (kuh-roo-kuh) 
a four-wheeled travelling carriage, usually mule-drawn and often covered 
Castalla (kass-tale-yah) 
a spring of freshwater on Mount Parnassus, sacred to Apollo 
Castor (kass-tur) 
the mortal one of the mythological twins, the Gemini: Castor is famous for taming horses and Pollux for boxing 
caupona (kow-pone-uh) 
an inn, tavern or retail shop, usually one which sold alcohol 
Cenchrea (ken-cree-uh) 
(or Cenchreae) Corinth's eastern port; one end of the diolkos was here 
ceramic (sir-am-ik) 
clay which has been fired in a kiln. very hard and smooth 
Ceramicus (kare-ah-mee-kuss) 
district of Athens near the Dipylon Gates where potters had their workshops 
Cithaeron (kith-epe-ron) 
mountain near Thebes where the infant Oedipus was exposed by his parents 
Clytemnestra (klite-em-ness-tra) 
wife of Agamemnon, she murdered him the night he returned from Troy 
Cnidos (k'nee-doss) 
famous town with a double harbour on a promontory in Asia Minor (modern Turkey) 
codex (koh-dex) 
the ancient version of a book, usually made with papyrus or parchment pages 
Colonia Corinthiensis (kol-/one-ee-uh kore-inth-ee-en-siss) Colonia Laus Julia Corinthiensis was the official name 
given to Corinth when it was re-established as a Roman colony in 44 Bc by Julius Caesar 
colonnade (kol-a-nade) 


a covered walkway lined with columns 
Corinth (kore-inth) 
prosperous and busy Greek port situated on an isthmus between the Ionian and Aegean seas: destroyed in 146 BC 
by Mummium, it was re-established as a Roman colony and capital of the Roman province of Achaea (Greece) in 
44 Bc 
Craneum (kra-nay-um) 
name of a cypress grove which grew in front of the city gates of Corinth 
Croesus (kree-suss) 
king of Lydia in the sixth century BC; attacked the Persians and was defeated 
Cromyon (krow-me-on) 
village near Corinth, terrorised by a man-eating sow until Theseus killed it 
Cynic (sin-ick) 
someone who followed the philosophy of Diogenes, who scomed pleasure and physical comfort and lived in a 
clay pot like a dog (‘cynic’ is Greek for “doglike’) 
Delphi (deli-fee) 
stunning site on rugged cliffs overlooking the Gulf of Corinth; it was Apollo's main sanctuary and home of the 
famous Delphic oracle, the Pythia 
Delphina (dell-fee-nah) 
Latin for “female dolphin’, the name of Lupus's ship 
denarius (den-are-ee-us) 
small silver coin worth four sesterces 
diolkos (dee-ol-koss) 
paved way with ruts to guide the wheels of carts carrying unloaded ships across the isthmus of Corinth at its 
narrowest point of about four miles 
Dionysus (dye-oh-nie-suss) 
Greek god of vineyards and wine; he comforted Ariadne on Naxos 
Dipylon (dip-ill-on) 
fortified gate in the city wall of Athens 
domina (dom-in-ah) 
Latin for ‘mistress’ or ‘madam’; a polite form of address for a woman 
Eleusis (ell-voo-siss) 
city on the coast near Athens, famous for the mysterious rites celebrated there 
Epicurean (ep-ee-cure-ce-un) 
follower of Epicurus. who esteemed calmness of mind and devotion to pleasure 
Erechtheion (air-ek-thee-on) 
temple on the Acropolis with marble sculptures of women (called ‘caryatids’) instead of columns; it was 
dedicated to Athena and Poseidon 
Eumenides (you-men-1d-eez) 
Greek for ‘Kindly Ones”, a euphemistic name for the Furies and title of the final play in Aeschylus's trilogy about 
Orestes 
Flavia (flay-vee-a) 
a Roman girl's name which means ‘fair-haired’; Flavius is the masculine form 
freedman (freed-man) 


a slave who has been granted freedom, his ex-master becomes his patron 
frigidarium (fridge-id-ah-ree-um} 

the cold plunge in a Roman baths 
Furies (fyo0-reez) 

terrible monsters who looked like women but had snaky hair like Medusa, they pursued people guilty of terrible 

crimes, especially murder of a relative 
Hades (hav-deez) 

the Underworld where the spirits of the dead were believed to go 
Helicon (///-ik-on) 

mountain in Boeotia near Delphi, sacred to Apollo and the Muses 
Hephaestus (hef-cye-stuss) 

Greek name for Vulcan, the god of blacksmiths and metalworking 
Hera (here-uh) 

Greek goddess of childbirth and wife of Zeus, her Roman equivalent is Jona 
Hercules (her-kyoo-leez) 

mythological hero who completed twelve tasks and had many other adventures 
hexameter (hex-am-it-ur) 

type of poetry where each line has a certain number of long and short syllables 
hospitium (hoss-pit-ee-um) 

Latin for ‘hotel’ or ‘guesthouse’; often very luxurious with baths and dining rooms 
hydria (hid-ree-uh) 

special jar for bringing water from the fountain 
Hymettus (hi-met-uss) 

mountain near Athens, famed for its honey and for its marble 
Hypnos (/i/p-noss) 

Greek god of sleep, often portrayed as a winged youth who touches the foreheads of the tired with a branch 
Iphigenia (if-idge-en-eye-uh) 

daughter of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, her father sacrificed her in order to bring fair winds which would 

carry the Greek fleet to Troy 
Isthmia (isth-mee-uh) 

site near Corinth where athletic games were held in honour of Poseidon 
isthmus (isth-muss) 

narrow piece of land connecting two larger pieces of land Jove (jove) 
Jove (jove) 

another name for Jupiter, king of the gods 
Juno (jew-no) 

queen of the gods and wife of the god Jupiter, her Greek equivalent is Hera 
Jupiter (jew-pit-er) 

king of the Roman gods and husband of Juno: his Greek equivalent is Zeus 
lararium (lar-ar-ee-um) 

household shrine, often a chest with a miniature temple on top, sometimes a niche 
lares (la-raise) 

minor deities who protected specific areas, most usually the household 


Lechaeum (/ek-eye-um) 
western port of Corinth; one end of the diolkos was here 
Lydia (/id-ee-uh) 
kingdom in Asia Minor (modern Turkey) ruled by Croesus in the sixth century BC 
Megara (meg-are-uh) 
town between Corinth and Eleusis with two fortified hills 
Minerva (min-erv-uh) 
Roman name for Athena, goddess of wisdom and war 
Minotaur (my-no-tore) 
mythical monster with a man’s body and a bull’s head; killed by Theseus 
modus operandi (mo-duss op-er-an-dee) 
Latin for ‘way of operating’ or “method of doing something’ 
mulsum (mull-some) 
wine sweetened with honey, often drunk before meals 
nereid (nair-ee-id) 
sea-nymph; daughter of Nereus, a sea god 
Nero (near-oh) 
emperor who ruled Rome from AD 54 to AD 68 
Oedipus (ed-ip-uss) 
king of Thebes who unwittingly killed his father and married his mother 
omphalos (ome-fall-oss) 
Greek for ‘navel’; stone altar at Delphi which represented the centre of the world 
Orestes (or-ess-teez) 
son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, he was commanded by Apollo to avenge his father’s murder by killing his 
mother and was then pursued by the Furies 
Orpheus (or-fee-uss) 
mythological lyre-player who charmed men, animals and rocks with his music 
Ostia (oss-tee-uh) 
the port of ancient Rome and home town of Flavia 
paean (pee-un) 
a chant of triumph or praise, sometimes used by Greeks as a battle-cry 
palla (pal-uh) 
a woman’s cloak, could also be wrapped round the waist or worn over the head 
papyrus (puh-pie-russ) 
the cheapest writing material, made from pounded reeds of the same name 
Parnassus (par-nass-uss) 
high mountain with twin peaks, on its slopes were Delphi and the Castalian Spring 
Parthenon (parth-uh-non) 
magnificent and famous temple to Athena on the Acropolis in Athens 
pelanos (pell-an-oss) 
a sacred pie which had to be presented to the priests of Apollo, along with a goat or lamb, before an audience with 
the Pythia could be granted 
penates (pen-ah-teez) 


Latin guardian deities of the household and hearth 
Plataea (pluh-fee-uh) 
city in Boeotia; famous as the site of a Greek victory over invading Persians 
Pnyx (pnicks) 
hill near the Areopagus in Athens where the Athenian assembly met 
Pollux (pol-lucks) 
one of the mythological twins (he was immortal and Castor mortal); he was a skilled boxer and horseman 
Polydeuces (polly-dvoo-seez) 
Greek version of the name Pollux, Castor's immortal twin 
Poseidon (poh-side-un) 
Greek god of the sea, the equivalent of the Roman god Neptune 
Procrustes (pro-crust-eez) 
innkeeper and robber who cut or stretched his guests to fit his notorious bed 
promantela (pro-man-tee-uh) 
the privilege to see the Pythia before anyone else 
Propylea (pro-pie-/ce-uh) 
monumental entrance to the sanctuary of Athena on the Acropolis 
Pythagorean (pie-thag-or-ce-un) 
person who followed the teachings of the famous mathematician and philosopher. Pythagoras 
Pythia (pith-ee-uh) 
priestess who uttered the responses of Delphic Apollo 
Saronic Gulf 
large bay of the Aegean, bordered by Attica to the north and the Isthmus of Corinth to the west 
Selron (skeer-on) 
mythological robber on the Isthmus who forced travellers to wash his feet before tossing them over the cliff to his 
man-eating turtle on the rocks below 
scroll (skrole) 
a papyrus or parchment ‘book’, unrolled from side to side as it was read 
Seneca (sen-eh-kuh) 
Stoic philosopher of Nero's time who wrote about death and destiny 
sesterces (sess-/ur-seez) 
more than one sestertius, a brass coin; four sesterces equal a denarius 
Sibyl (sib-ill) 
female soothsayer or prophetess; the most famous one lived in a cave near Naples 
Sints (sigh-niss) 
mythological robber who tied his victims to pine trees and then released them 
Sparta (spar-ta) 
town and region in central Greece, famous for its warlike inhabitants who scorned luxury and comfort in their 
attempt to train mind and body 
stele (sfce-lee) 
Greek work for a ‘pillar’ or ‘column’, usually a grave marker, often marble, usually painted 
stoa (stow-uh) 
Greek word for ‘portico’ or ‘colonnade’, i.e. a covered walkway lined with columns 


Stoic (stow-ick) 
Greek philosophy popular in ancient Rome: among other things, its followers cultivated indifference to physical 
pleasure or pain 
stola (stole-uh) 
a dress like a long sleeveless tunic worn by married women 
stylus (stile-us) 
a metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
Symi (sim-ee) 
small island near Rhodes famous for its sponge-divers 
temenos (/em-en-oss) 
sacred marked-out area, usually in a sanctuary 
Theagenes (thee-a/i-gun-eez) 
king of Megara who lived in the seventh century BC 
Thebes (theebz) 
Greek town in a flat plain between Athens and Delphi; birthplace of Oedipus 
Theseus (thee-syoos) 
mythological hero, son of Aegeus: grew up in Troezen; set out for Athens aged fifteen to claim his birthright; met 
many monsters and villains along the way 
triclinium (trick-/in-ee-um) 
ancient Roman dining area, usually with three couches to recline on 
tunic (few-nic) 
a piece of clothing like a big T-shirt; children often wore a long-sleeved one 
vespasian (vess-pay-zhun) 
Latin slang for ‘chamber pot’, after the emperor who levied a tax on urine 
vigiles (vidge-il-lays) 
watchmen who guarded Roman towns and provinces against fire and crime 
vir (veer) 
Latin for ‘man’ 
Virgil (ver-jill) 
a famous Latin poet who died about a hundred years before this story takes place 
votive (vo-tiv) 
an object offered to mark a vow, prayer or thanksgiving to some god 
vow 
a pledge to a god or goddess which usually took the form ‘If you do something for me, I will do something for 
you"; often the latter was the setting up of an altar 
wax tablet 
a wax-covered rectangular leaf of wood used for making notes; often two or more are hinged together with twine 
to make a ‘book’ 
Xerxes (zurk-sees) 
king of Persia in the early fifth century BC; he invaded Greece and was defeated 
Zeus (zyooss) 
king and greatest of the Greek gods; his Roman equivalent is Jupiter 


| THE LAST SCROLL 





Romans living in the first century AD had mixed feelings about Greece. On the one hand, they looked down on the 
Greeks. because Rome was the conqueror and Greece the conquered. On the other hand, the Romans still admired 
Greek culture enormously, Greek was the language all educated Romans had to learn. Many Greeks worked for 
Romans as tutors. secretaries, artists and musicians. Rome had adopted the Greek gods and given them different 
names (except for Apollo), and Romans adored the Greek myths. Two of their favourites were the myths of Theseus 
and Orestes. Theseus was the young Athenian whose first quest was to reach his rightful kingdom after clearing the 
land route to Athens of monsters and brigands. Orestes was the son who had to avenge his father's death by killing 
his own mother. His terrible tale is told in a trilogy of plays which we call The Oresteia, by the great Athenian 
playwright Aeschylus. 

By the first century AD, when this story takes place, Corinth was arguably the most important city in Greece. 
Situated on a narrow strip of land known as an isthmus, it was a major port in the Mediterranean. In 146 BC, Corinth 
had been destroyed by Rome and its walls torn down. Later, in 44 Bc — more than a hundred years before this story 
takes place — it was rebuilt as a Roman colony and became the capital of the Roman province of Achaea (Greece). 

There really were ancient maps and guidebooks in the first century AD, They told travellers how far cities were 
from one another and where the best places to stay were. 

All the characters who appear in this story are fictional, but almost all the places they visit are real. The only 
place I have made up is the Cave of the Furies. We know it was near the Areopagus but are still not certain exactly 
where. 
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The Sirens of Surrentum 
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To Kirsten, Penny and Trisha, 
beautiful women and good friends 


This story takes place in ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. 
If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll” at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. It will also tell you about Roman names. 


SCROLL 1 





Fii Gemina and Jonathan ben Mordecai were kissing. They had been kissing for some time. 

At least it felt like it to Flavia. 

Finally she pulled back and gasped for air. 

‘That was my first time.’ said Flavia. She was almost eleven years old, with grey eyes and light brown hair 
pinned up in a simple knot. She wore new leather sandals and a short, sleeveless tunic of sky-blue linen. The gold 
bulla hanging from a silver chain around her neck showed that she was both free-born and rich. 

‘It was my first time, too.” Jonathan wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. He was eleven and a half, with 
curly dark hair and brown eyes, Like Flavia, Jonathan was freeborn, but he wore a small herb pouch rather than a 
bulla around his neck. 

‘So?’ said Flavia. ‘How was it? 

Jonathan considered for a moment. ‘Did you have salad for lunch?" 

Flavia nodded. ‘Why? Could you tell?’ 

‘I could taste the vinegar.’ 

“And you had olives, didn't you?” said Flavia, 

Jonathan nodded. 

“But how was the kissing part?’ asked Flavia. brushing away a strand of hair that had come unpinned. 

“Well.” said Jonathan, ‘apart from it being interesting because we could both tell what the other one had for lunch 

, « I have to say it didn’t clang my gong.’ 

“Me. too,’ sighed Flavia. *1 mean, me neither. | mean, I like you, but not like that.’ 

‘That’s a relief,’ said Jonathan, getting up from the marble bench and bending over the bubbling fountain at the 
centre of Flavia's inner garden. He took a long drink of water, then turned to look at her. 

‘So why did you want to kiss me?’ 

The jasmine bush beside the fountain trembled as a dark-haired boy in a sea-green tunic jumped out from behind 
it. He flourished a wax-tablet. 

‘Lupus!’ Flavia jumped up from the marble bench. ‘How long have you been spying on us?” 

Lupus ignored her. He was dancing in front of Jonathan, laughing and waving his open wax tablet. Flavia saw 
the first words written on the tablet: 


FLAVIA NEEDS TO PRACTISE 


“No!” She lunged for the tablet, which Lupus was holding at arm's length. 
“What? said Jonathan. "Why does Flavia need to practise? Give me that!” 
He tackled Lupus and they rolled in the dust beneath the quince bush. 
Flavia hovered over them, trying to snatch the tablet. “Give me that, Lupus! Give it - OW!’ 


The wax tablet flew through the air and the three of them scrambled towards the pebbled pathway where it lay. 

Just as Flavia was about to grasp it — and she knew she would have been first — a sandalled foot and a walking 
stick appeared beside the tablet, and a man's hand closed over it. Flavia, Jonathan and Lupus looked up the folds of 
a toga into the amused eyes of the man who held the tablet. 

“Pater!” stuttered Flavia, who should have been behaving like a proper Roman girl, 

“Captain Geminus,’ wheezed Jonathan, who suffered from asthma. 

“Unnggh!’ grunted Lupus, who had no tongue. 

The three of them stood up. 

Flavia's father handed the wax tablet to a dark-skinned girl standing next to him. “Nubia,' he said, ‘would you 
like to show me how much your Latin has improved in the past year?’ 

“No!” cried Flavia, ‘Please don't let her read it, pater! It’s private.’ 

“On the contrary,’ said Captain Geminus pleasantly. “I believe it concerns all of you. Nubia?” 

The dark-skinned girl frowned down at the tablet. Flavia knew that although Nubia's reading was much 
improved, she could still only read if she pronounced the words out loud. 

‘Flavia needs to practise,’ Nubia read haltingly. “because we've been invited... to the Villa... Lim-o-na ... 
and Pul-chra says there will be lots of highborn young men there.’ 

‘Excellent, Nubia,’ said Captain Geminus. ‘Isn't that nice? The four of you have been invited to spend the rest of 
June in Surrentum, at the villa of Publius Pollius Felix. So, my little owl,’ he said, turning to Flavia, “what were you 
and Jonathan practising?’ 


‘Hello, father.” said Jonathan. “Hello, Tigris! How's my boy?” He bent to greet his large black puppy as Lupus bolted 
the front door behind them. *Where's mother?’ asked Jonathan, straightening up and looking around. 

“Out. Again.” Jonathan's father sighed and turned to go back through the atrium. ‘Shopping, I presume. I don't 
know why she doesn’t let that slave-girl of hers do it.’ 

‘I think she just likes to get out, because for ten years she was a slave and wasn't allowed to,’ said Jonathan as 
they all moved into the tablinum. 

“Yes.” His father picked up a green marble pestle and began to dig it fiercely into the small mortarium. ‘I'm sure 
that's the reason your mother never spends time at home.’ 

Jonathan looked sharply at his father. Mordecai ben Ezra seemed to have aged in the past three months since 
Jonathan's mother had returned from Rome to live with them. His face was thinner and there were shadows under 
his dark eyes. 

“Would you like me to make dinner tonight?” said Jonathan. 

“Yes, please.’ His father sighed. ‘I need to finish preparing this medicine while the light is still good." 

‘I think there's still some stew from last night. 1 can stretch it out with chickpeas and flatbread.’ 

Lupus cleared his throat and Jonathan saw he was looking at him with raised eyebrows. 

‘Father, there's something we wanted to ask you." 

“Yes?” Mordecai was still grinding and the scent of almonds filled the room. 

“Flavia got a letter today from Surrentum. It was from Pulchra.” 

Mordecai stopped grinding and looked up. *Pollius Felix's daughter?” 

“Yes. She’s invited the four of us — Flavia, Nubia, Lupus and me — to stay with them for two weeks. Captain 
Geminus ts sailing to Sicily the day after tomorrow and he could drop us off. But if you want Lupus and me to stay 
here and help...’ 

“No, my son.' Mordecai gave him a tired smile, “You two go and have a holiday.’ 

“Are you sure?” 


‘Absolutely. A break will do you good. You've had a difficult year." 

So have you, Jonathan thought, but instead he said, “Thank you, father,’ He started to follow Lupus out of the 
tablinum, then stopped and turned back. *Oh, father?" he said. ‘Do you have any books about poison?” 

‘Poison?’ Mordecai’s dark eyebrows went up. “Why do you want a book about poison?’ 

‘There was a postscript at the bottom of Pulchra’s letter,” said Jonathan. ‘For some reason she asked us to bring 
any books on poison we might have.’ 


SCROLL II 





“Nubia, said Flavia later that night, ‘Do you think the gods have destined a man for each of us?’ Flavia lay on her 
back. staring up at her bedroom window. The lattice-work screen showed the night sky as diamonds of peacock blue. 
for it was almost midsummer. 

“You mean one man for one woman? In all the whole world?" said Nubia from her bed. 

“Yes. Like Aeneas was destined to marry the beautiful young princess Lavinia because the gods ordained it and 
so he had to abandon Queen Dido even though he loved her.” 

“Are you reading the Aeneid again?’ said Nubia. ‘That is not our homework.’ 

‘I know. But it’s so romantic.’ Flavia sighed and turned her head. In the flickering golden light of a tiny bronze 
oil-lamp she could just make out Nubia. *Pulchra's invitation said there'll be some highborn young men at the Villa 
Limona.' said Flavia. ‘Maybe one of them will be The One.’ 

“What The One?’ 

‘The One the gods have destined for me.” 

‘I thought you renounced love.’ 

‘I did. I renounced it until I was grown-up. In three more days I'll be eleven. That's grown-up." 

‘I do not think eleven is grown-up.” 

“But I feel completely grown-up,” said Flavia, ‘And in only one year I can be married.’ 

‘But why do you search for The One?’ Nubia's bed creaked as she turned to look at Flavia. "Your father has 
already chosen a person with whom you will be married. You told him you would obey.’ 

‘I know.’ Flavia sighed again and rolled onto her back. ‘But I haven't even met him yet and pater won't tell me 
his name because he's afraid if he did then I'd investigate him, which of course 1 would. But if 1 meet my destined 
love before the betrothal ceremony then maybe I can become betrothed to him instead.’ 

‘I do not think the gods ordain one man for one woman,’ said Nubia. ‘I think you can make happiness. I love 
someone who will never love me, but I will still marry and have babies." 

*You'd marry someone else?’ said Flavia, and lowered her voice, ‘Even though you love Aristo?’ Aristo was the 
young Greek who tutored the four friends in Greek, philosophy, maths and music, 

‘Yes: 

‘And you'd be happy?’ 

‘I will try.” 

“But don’t you wish you could marry Aristo?’ 

In the pause which followed, Flavia could hear the cicadas creaking briskly in the pines outside the town walls; 
it was a warm night. 

"Yes," said Nubia at last. ‘I wish it more than I can say. But I do not think that he will ever love me. And by the 
time I am ready for love, I think he will already be married.’ 

‘But you'll be twelve in two months," said Flavia. ‘Under Roman law you're allowed to get married then.’ 


‘In my country,’ said Nubia, “girls do not marry so early. We betroth very early but we marry late, at sixteen or 
seventeen. My cousin Qantala did not marry until twenty years of age.’ 

“That's ancient!" said Flavia. 

‘I know. But I think it is better. 

“What about Jonathan's sister Miriam? She's happy being married and she’s only fourteen. Isn't it exciting that 
she’s going to have a baby in December?" 

“Yes,” said Nubia, ‘Miriam will be a good mother. She is ready. But I am not. And you are not. Our bodies are 
not ready for babies.’ 

‘That doesn't matter.” said Flavia, “That's what betrothal is for. If you're betrothed then you're allowed to hold 
hands and kiss until you can have babies. My body might not be ready for love.’ she sighed, "but my heart is.” 


Two days later, the merchant ship Delphina approached a maritime villa on the tip of a promontory south of 
Surrentum. The sea was smooth and blue, glittering with a million spangles of sunlight. A steady breeze had brought 
Flavia and her friends from Ostia to Surrentum in a day and a half. It was mid-morning, two days after the Ides of 
June. 

“There it is!’ said Flavia to her dog Scuto. “The Villa Limona. Do you remember it from last summer?’ 

Scuto stood with his forepaws on the curved side of the ship, so that he could see over the polished oak rail. The 
wind ruffled his golden fur and his tongue flapped like a small pink flag. Despite the sea breeze it was already hot. 
Flavia could hear the cicadas throbbing in the olive groves behind the yellow and white villa. 

‘Of course it doesn't look exactly the same,’ said Flavia to Scuto. “The red roof tiles are brighter without all that 
ash on them, and the gardens look greener, too.” 

“He will remember it when he smells it,” said Nubia, stroking the silky black fur of her own dog, Nipur. ‘Dogs 
cannot see so well, but they can smell.’ 

“You smell, don't you, boy?’ said Jonathan to his own dog Tigris. “You smell terrible!’ Lupus guffawed and 
Jonathan looked pleased. Tigris had short black fur like Nipur. They were brothers and almost identical, except that 
Tigris's eyes were brown. and Nipur's were golden, like the eyes of his mistress. 

“Hey!” cried Flavia, pointing. “What's that? It looks like a little temple.’ 

‘Where?’ said Jonathan. 

‘There! On one of those tiny islands close to the villa.” 

‘Oh, I see it. You know, I thought they were building something when we sailed by here in April.’ 

“It wasn't here last summer,” said Flavia, “so it must be new. Oh, look! There's a little bridge leading from the 
villa to the temple,’ 

Lupus nodded his agreement and suddenly Scuto barked. 

‘Behold!’ said Nubia. “I see another dog by the villa." 

“Where?” cried Flavia. “Oh, there! Coming down the steps from the terrace. Oh, isn't he sweet?’ 

“Looks more like a rat than a dog.’ muttered Jonathan. 

‘And that must be Pulchra waving to us! With the pink tunic and matching parasol. Is that Pulchra, Jonathan?’ 

“Don't ask me.” Jonathan shrugged. 

‘Atticus! Punicus!" cried Captain Geminus behind them. ‘Furl the mainsail!’ 

The four friends tumed to watch two big sailors pull ropes which gathered up the linen sail, making the painted 
dolphin disappear. 

‘Alexandros! Drop the anchor!’ 

“But pater!” protested Flavia, “We're not there yet.’ 

“We don't want to run aground!’ he called from his place at the tiller. “As close to the land as this, there could be 


rocks under the water.’ 

“We'll probably have to swim ashore,” grumbled Jonathan. 

Lupus grunted ‘no’ and jerked his head in the direction of the little skiff that trailed behind the Delphina. 

“We won't need the skiff,’ said Captain Geminus. ‘Look! They're sending a boat to meet us. It must have a 
shallow draft to navigate these waters.” 

Emerging from behind the jewel-like villa was a sleek low ship with a yellow-and-white striped sail in the 
middle and a small temple-like deck-house at the rear. Twenty oars rose and fell — ten on each side — flashing like 
the wings of a bird. 

Flavia suddenly felt sick. Was it the swinging deck of the Delphina at anchor’? Or was it something else? She 
filled her lungs with sea air and slowly exhaled, 

The previous summer she had fallen in love with the powerful and charismatic owner of the Villa Limona. 
Publius Pollius Felix. A few months later, during the Saturnalia, she had purged her passion for him with a dance 
called the Little Tarantula. So why was her stomach twisting and her heart thudding? She took another breath and 
was relieved to feel her heartbeat slowing. She couldn't see Felix on the boat. He must be at the villa. 

“Twenty oarsmen,” murmured her father, joining them at the rail. ‘Imagine having twenty strong male slaves to 


* 


spare. 

‘He calls them his soldiers,’ said Flavia, and added, “They're not all slaves, I think some of them are freedmen.* 

“Marcus Flavius Geminus?” called a man with a short beard, as the oared ship drew up alongside the Delphina. 

‘That’s me!’ cried her father, leaning over the rail. 

‘My name is Publius Pollius Justus,’ said the bearded man in a Greek accent, *freedman and secretary to Publius 
Pollius Felix. My patron sends his greetings and his apologies. He's been called away on business. But he offers his 
best regards and expresses pleasure in receiving the four children under your care’ — here he referred to a papyrus 
scroll — ‘as well as their three dogs, until the Kalends of July. He promises to attend to their needs and safety as if 
they were members of his own household.’ 

“Thank you, Justus!’ replied Flavia’s father in his captain's voice. ‘Please extend my heartfelt gratitude to your 
patron and tell him I am in his debt.’ And in a much lower voice he said, ‘What a shame. I was hoping to meet this 
famous Felix who made such an impression on my daughter.’ 

Flavia waited for her face to cool and then turned to look up at him. “Pater, you will look after yourself, won't 
you? You're still recovering from those stab wounds. Promise you'll be careful?” 

“Don't worry, my little owl.’ He kissed her on the forehead. ‘The Delphina is only going to Sicily. I'll be staying 
with Cordius at his estate for most of the time so my feet will be on solid ground. I promise I'll be careful, if you 
promise me something in return.” 

“What?” 

‘I don't want you going to Baiae.* 

“What? 

‘There's a town called Baiae to the west of Neapolis. It’s a glirarium of licentiousness. I was hoping to mention 
it to your host.’ 

Ts a what? 

‘Just promise me you won't go.” He lowered his voice. ‘Even if you're invited." 

“All right, pater.” Flavia sighed. ‘I promise I won't go to Baiae. Even if invited.’ 

‘Make a vow,’ he said, 

‘I vow to Castor and Pollux and all the gods that I will not go to Baiae.' 

‘Good girl,’ he kissed her again, ‘Promise to write to me, and remember what 1 said: if you want to go home 


early for any reason, just send a message to Aristo and he will come to fetch you all.” 
‘I'm sure that won't be necessary, pater. Besides, poor Aristo deserves a rest after all that happened last month.” 
Captain Geminus smiled fondly at his daughter. ‘I agree,” he said, “But even so, he's there if you need him. Now 
off you go, carefully down the rope ladder. "ll make an offering for your safety every morning. Oh, and Flavia!’ he 
called. “This time try not to get into trouble!” 


As the yacht approached the rocky promontory, the Villa Limona seemed to rise above them. It was built on at least 
four levels with a red-roofed tower as its highest point. Flavia could not see the secret cove between the villa and the 
mainland, or its hidden entrance, but she could see the twin domes of the bath-house, along with palm trees, 
pergolas, colonnades and awnings, all designed to give cool shade on hot summer days. 

At last the ship nudged steps going up to a docking platform and Flavia waved at Felix’s eldest daughter. 
Although her real name was Polla Felicia, everyone called her Polla Pulchra — or simply Pulchra — because of her 
beautiful face and hair. She was a few months older than Flavia and far richer. Today she was wearing a sleeveless 
pink tunic and her blonde hair was tied up with a pink silk scarf. A small, bug-eyed lap-dog ran back and forth at her 
feet, yapping with excitement. Scuto, Tigris and Nipur responded with deep enthusiasm. 

“Welcome!” laughed Pulchra, coming down the marble steps and taking Flavia's hand as Justus helped her off the 
side of the boat, ‘I’ve been up in pater’s library looking out for you. I saw your sail ages ago.’ As Pulchra kissed the 
air near Flavia's cheek she hissed, “You're terribly tanned. You look like a field-slave!” 

“We've been travelling round the Greek islands,” said Flavia, ‘and mainland Greece, too. Do I really look like a 
field-slave?’ 

‘Don't worry,’ said Pulchra. “I've got special cream that will bleach your skin. Meanwhile, take my parasol.’ 

Flavia accepted the pink parasol and moved up the steps so the others could disembark. 

‘Salve, Jonathan!’ said Pulchra. “You're so much taller and more muscular than the last time 1 saw you.’ She 
stroked his shoulder. “Haye you been weight-lifting in the palaestra?’ 

“Jonathan was a gladiator,’ said Flavia. “We'll tell you all about it later.’ 

“A gladiator?’ Pulchra’s blue eyes grew wide. ‘Oh, Jonathan! Yes, you must tell me everything.’ She turned to 
greet Lupus and Nubia. “Welcome back to the Villa Limona!” Pulchra looked down. ‘Is this Nipur? He's so big! 
Look, Nipur! That’s my new dog. Isn’t he precious?’ 

Scuto, Tigris and Nipur gave the little dog sniffs of greeting and then began to follow other interesting smells up 
the steps towards the villa. Pulchra scooped up her lap-dog. 

‘I call him Ajax,” she said, bringing his bug-eyed face close to hers. "Who's my little hero? Who's my little 
Ajax?’ Pulchra giggled as the little dog licked her face with a wet pink tongue. As she went up the stairs she said to 
Nubia. ‘After you left, I missed Nipur so much that I begged pater to buy me a dog.’ She dimpled. ‘And he did!" 

“Where is your father?’ asked Flavia, smoothing her hair and glancing around, “And your mother?" she added 
quickly. 

“Mater's in her chair and pater's at Limon.’ Pulchra put Ajax down and he waddled off after the other three dogs. 
*He should be back soon." 

*Limon?’ 

‘His estate between Puteoli and Baiae.’ 

*“Baiae?” gasped Flavia. 

“That's right,” said Pulchra. “Baiae. Now, come on. The slaves will see to the dogs and your luggage. Mater 
wants to see you. And then,’ she whispered, ‘I want to tell you about a mystery I’m desperate to solve.’ 


SCROLL III 





They found Pulchra's mother resting in the shady colonnade outside her suite of rooms on an upper level of the 
Villa Limona. She was lying on a wicker lounge-chair and gazing out over the sea through red-based fluted white 
columns. With her pale blue stola and pink papyrus fan, Flavia thought Polla Argentaria looked lovely against the 
yellow linen cushions of the couch. Pulchra’s mother had pale skin, high cheekbones and elegantly arched 
eyebrows. Her honey-coloured hair was pinned up in a simple but elegant twist. 

‘Flavia Gemina.’ Polla made an attempt to rise, then sank back onto the yellow cushions, “Greetings.” 

Flavia took Polla’s extended hand. It was cool and smelt faintly of balsam and cardamom. ‘Salve, Polla 
Argentaria,' said Flavia politely. “Thank you for inviting us to your home.’ 

‘Not at all." murmured Polla. “Nubia, hello. Jonathan, welcome. And dear Lupus.’ She greeted each of them in 
turn and then said over her shoulder, ‘Parthenope? Are you there?’ 

A pretty curly-haired slave-girl of fifteen or sixteen stepped out of the shadows, “Yes, domina?” 

“Bring us another pitcher of Surrentinum, would you? Chilled and very well-watered. Oh, and some honeyed 
lemon-cakes.” 

The slave-girl nodded and swayed gracefully off down the colonnade. 

‘Please sit,’ said Polla, taking a sip from a gold and sapphire wine cup. Flavia and her friends sat gratefully in 
wicker chairs and Pulchra perched at the foot of her mother's couch. 

“Look at it.’ Polla lifted her arm vaguely in the direction of the sea. ‘Still smoking after nearly a year.’ 

They turned to look through the shaded columns at the brilliant vista. Across the blue bay loomed the truncated 
shape of an enormous grey mountain. It was Vesuvius, the volcano which had erupted the previous summer. A third 
of it had been blown away and even now an ominous cloud hung over it, a dirty brown smudge in the pure summer 
sky. 

‘It’s been nearly a year since its eruption,’ murmured Polla, ‘but its effects are still being felt. Every night the 
sunsets are a lurid blood-red. And just last week the bones of some wretched man washed up on the beach near 
Puteoli. That mountain is a constant reminder that our days here on earth are numbered. One moment we are fruitful 
and calm, the next disaster strikes. Events have tears,’ she quoted, ‘and thoughts of death touch the soul.’ 

Flavia leaned over and whispered in Nubia’s ear. ‘I’m not the only one who's been reading too much Virgil 
recently." 


“And they call me a pessimist,” said Jonathan a short time later. 

‘I'm sorry about mater,” sighed Pulchra. ‘She’s not well.’ 

Jonathan glanced at Flavia. She silently mouthed the words: barking mad, and he had to turn away to hide the 
smile on his face. He pretended to stare at a lemon tree which stood at the centre of the villa's largest inner garden. ‘I 
thought the elixir my father prescribed was helping your mother’s depression,’ he said. 

Lupus grunted his agreement. 

*Your father’s elixir helped for a while,” said Pulchra, ‘but it's not doing any good now. And I think I know why.’ 


‘Why?’ said Jonathan. 

‘I don’t think mater’s just depressed," said Pulchra. ‘I think someone is trying to poison her.’ 

‘So that's why you wanted books on poison!” cried Flavia. 

“Shhh!” said Pulchra. She glanced around and said in a low voice, ‘Did you bring any?" 

‘I brought one of my father’s best books on medicine,’ said Jonathan. ‘It has lots about poison in it.” 

"And I brought several scrolls of Pliny's Natural History,’ said Flavia. 

“Praise Juno!’ breathed Pulchra and closed her eyes for a moment. Then she looked at each of them in turn. ‘I 
was trying to work it out like Flavia does, and I realised mater only gets ill when we have house-guests, so I asked 
pater to invite back some of the guests we've had over the past year. The ones who accepted happen to be three 
bachelors and three young widows, so pater and I have told mater we're doing some matchmaking. 1 don't want her 
to know the real reason we invited them, I don’t want to worry her.” 

“But you told your father what you suspect?’ asked Flavia. 

“Yes,” said Pulchra, “He thinks | could be right. When 1 suggested inviting you to help us solve the mystery he 
agreed at once. He always talks about how clever and brave you were when you solved that mystery of the 
kidnapped children last summer.’ 

“He says I'm clever and brave?” said Flavia, and Jonathan noticed her cheeks were bright pink. 

Pulchra nodded. ‘He admires all of you.’ 

‘Pulchra,’ said Jonathan. “Just because your mother gets depressed around house-guests. that doesn’t necessarily 
mean someone is poisoning her.’ 

“No, Jonathan!’ Pulchra put her hand on his arm. "She doesn’t just get depressed. Sometimes she has terrible 
stomach pains and once she couldn't move her legs, and she went all cold and blue around the mouth, She almost 
died!’ Pulchra’s blue eyes welled with tears. “It was terrible!" 

“That does sound like poison,’ admitted Jonathan. 

Lupus had been scribbling on his wax tablet. Now he held it up: 


SO YOU'VE INVITED SIX POSSIBLE POISONERS TO STAY HERE? 


Pulchra nodded and blinked away her tears. *1 know it's a risk but I don’t know what else to do!” 
‘Don't worry, Pulchra,” said Flavia, putting an arm around her. “We'll do everything we can to solve this mystery 
and save your mother! Now take us to the suspects!’ 


Pulchra led them up some pink marble stairs towards the highest floor of the villa. ‘The bachelors arrived yesterday 
from Rome,’ she said. “I think they're in pater's library now. They were going up as I was coming down." She linked 
her arm in Flavia’s and whispered, ‘Now that you're betrothed I've been thinking about a future husband, too. One 
of the bachelors is very handsome and highborn and rich. If he’s not the culprit, | might ask pater to arrange a 
marriage,’ 

A moment later they moved through polished columns of purple-speckled porphyry into the highest room of the 
tower. It was a library, with small arched windows and walls covered with scroll-filled pigeonholes. Flavia stared in 
wonder, Not even in the Emperor Titus’s palace had she seen a room like this, made entirely of coloured marble. 

Three young men stood around a table with a grass-green marble top and bronze legs. They were bent over a 
scroll. 

‘See if you can guess which one I like,’ Pulchra breathed in Flavia’s ear. 

The men looked up as they heard the scuff of leather sandals on the marble floor. 


‘Flavia Gemina?’ said one of them in a deep voice, squinting at the doorway, 


Flavia gasped. *Floppy! What are you doing here?’ 

The look of pleasure on the handsome young man’s face faded and Flavia clapped her hand over her mouth. 

‘Oh, I'm sorry... I didn’t mean to—' 

‘Floppy?’ A red-haired young man with heavy-lidded eyes turned to look at him. “Did she call you Floppy?’ He 


began to laugh. 

Pulchra rounded on Flavia. “You two know each other?’ 

“Yes,” stammered Flavia. “We sailed to Rhodes together a few months ago. I'm sorry, um . . . Gaius Valerius 
Flaccus.’ 


“It doesn't matter,’ Flaccus replied stiffly, and gestured to the red-haired man on his right. ‘Flavia Gemina, I'd 
like you to meet my friends Publius Manilius Vopiscus and Lucius Calpurnius Philodemus.' Here he indicated a man 
with alert brown eyes in a shiny face. “Vopiscus and Philodemus,' he sighed, ‘allow me to introduce Flavia Gemina 
and her friends Jonathan, Lupus and Nubia. It appears they'll be joining us this week.’ 


“Oh, Nubia! Why do I always say such stupid things?’ 

“You are not always saying stupid things,’ said Nubia, opening a cedarwood chest at the foot of one of the two 
beds. “But you are always saying what you think. This is your bed,’ she added. “The slaves have put your things 
here," 

“You don't think Floppy could be the poisoner, do you? Pollux! I did it again. I promised not to call him 
“Floppy” anymore.” 

‘I think you should keep that promise and not call him that even in privacy,’ Nubia sat on her bed and the dogs 
padded over to her, tails wagging. 

“You're right,’ Flavia sighed. “His hair's hardly floppy now that he's had it cut. But look at my hair. It's a tangled 
mess. Why didn't you tell me?’ She leaned forward and peered into the silver mirror over their dressing table. 

“Your hair is lovely.’ said Nubia loyally. 

“Nubia, do you think someone's really trying to poison Polla Argentaria? Or is Pulchra just trying to find an 
excuse for her mother being so strange and feeble?" 

‘I do not know," said Nubia, scratching Scuto with one hand and Nipur with the other. ‘But Pulchra says her 
mother’s stomach is unhappy sometimes.’ 

"We all get unhappy stomachs from time to time,’ said Flavia. ‘Dear Juno! This mirror is awful! It shows every 
tiny spot.’ Without taking her eyes from her reflection, Flavia turned her head to the left and then to the right. 
‘Nubia? Do you think my nose is too big?” 

“No. It is perfect. It is Flavia-sized.' 

‘I think it’s too big. Also, Pulchra’s right: my skin is too tanned.” 

“My skin is much darker than yours," said Nubia. 

“But on you it looks exotic and beautiful, especially with your hair plaited like that. And you have lovely golden- 
brown eyes. Mine are just grey. Dull old grey. Flaccus looked well, didn’t he?" 

‘Flavia! Nubia!’ wheezed Jonathan from the doorway. Lupus stood behind him, his chest rising and falling as if 
he had just been running. “You've got to see this. The women guests have just arrived and one of them has a wild 


animal on a leash! Come quickly; you can see them from the library!” 


* 


As Flavia, Nubia and their two dogs followed Jonathan and Lupus along the colonnade, they passed several guest 
bedrooms. Some had folding lattice-work screens which could be rolled across the doorway for extra privacy. The 


boys’ room had such a screen so they quickly stopped to shut Scuto and Nipur in with Tigris. "We don't want the 
dogs running free,’ Jonathan wheezed. “Trust me.’ 

Lupus led them up marble stairs to the upper colonnade, through the villa's large bright atrium, then along a 
peristyle skirting the lemon-tree garden. Finally he ran up the pink stairs to the library of coloured marble, now 
deserted. The four friends crowded into an arched window and looked east towards the olive groves and the main 
approach to the villa. 

Lupus pointed to the space between the stables and the drive. Flavia could see several elegant women and some 
slaves moving around a litter with leopard-skin curtains. Another litter with blue curtains was disappearing beneath 
the covered road, its four bearers jogging. It must be empty. she thought. 

Suddenly Flavia gasped. As four Ethiopian slaves lifted the poles of the leopard-skin litter and carried it away, a 
woman in a red stola was revealed. She had pale skin, a mass of jet-black curls and an enormous black cat on a red 
leather leash. 

“She's beautiful!" said Flavia. 

‘It is beautiful,” said Nubia. 

‘Let's get a closer look!’ wheezed Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded and beckoned enthusiastically, as if to say, Come on, then! He ran out of the library and down the 
stairs. Jonathan and Nubia followed and Flavia took up the rear. She went carefully down the polished marble steps 
because her sandals were brand new and the leather soles very slippery. but once at the foot of the stairs she broke 
into a sprint to catch up with her friends. 

But she was going too fast, and as she rounded a corner she skidded straight into a grey-haired man emerging 
from another corridor. Flavia squealed and flailed as she fell backwards. But strong arms caught her and she found 
herself looking up into the amused dark eyes of Publius Pollius Felix, the Patron. 


SCROLL IV 





Pins father was not as tall as she remembered but he was just as handsome. And being in his presence still 
took her breath away. He was smiling and holding her bare shoulders with strong, cool hands. Her knees were 
trembling and she felt her face grow hot. 

“Hello, Flavia Gemina.’ Felix’s dark eyebrows went up and he leant towards her slightly. ‘Investigating another 
mystery?’ He was so close she could smell the citron-scented oil he used on his hair. 

‘T...um... we just... that is, E... hello, Patron.” Flavia knew her cheeks must be bright pink, 

He laughed and released his grip on her shoulders, 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘I'll introduce you to the exotic Voluptua and her black panther. How was your journey down? 
I'm sorry I missed your father.’ Felix led her through the atrium to the villa’s elegant vaulted vestibule, with its 
arched windows overlooking the sea on the left and the secret cove on the right. As they reached the open double- 
doors, he stood aside. “After you, my dear.” he said with a heart-stopping smile. "After you." 


* 


Flavia Gemina to her dearest pater M. Flavius Geminus. 

Greetings from Surrentum, pater! I hope you are well, We are all well Im not sure when you'll receive this letter — or even if I'll be able to 
send it — but I promised to write and so T am scribbling a hasty note before dusk fades to night. 

The Villa Limona is just as beautiful as 1 remember it, maybe even more so! The spring rains have washed away all the ash from the trees and 
plants in the gardens. Everything seems so much greener than it did last August after the eruption of Vesuvius. 1 have also discovered some new 
rooms in she villa, including a library! 

As well as the four of us, Pulchra father and mother have invited some other guests to stay. There are three young widows and three eligible 
bachelors. Pater, you know one of them! Remember Gaius Valerius Flaccus, the young patrician who sailed with us on the Delphina a few months 
ago? He is here with his two friends Vopiscus and Philodemus. Vopiscus reminds me of a sleepy-eved fox and Philodemus is like an cager hunting- 
dog. They are both about Flaccus y age (18) and they are also studying Rhetoric and Law. 

The three widows are very beautiful. Annia Serena is plump and fair, Claudia Casta is a taway beauty with eyes like a doe, and Clodia 
Foluptua is dark and exotic, Voluptua caused quite a stir when she arrived in a leopard-skin litter with a black panther on a leash! Pulchra says 
her father calls them ‘the Sirens’ and predicts that the three bachelors will ‘run hopelessly aground on the shores of love." Isnt that clever and 
Sunny of him? 

We spent most of today settling in. Pulchra showed us a little temple to Neptune which her father erected on an tiny island near the villa, and 
also a circular shrine to Venus, which her mother paid for. It is perched among the olive groves on the hillside above us. We made a small offering 
at each shrine and then had a picnic lunch beside the villa 5 secret cove. It was very hot so we women stayed there to swim while the boys and men 
used the baths. 

Well, J must go. Pulchra 3 slave-girl Leda has just come to take us to dinner, 

Don? forget to take the tonic Dr Mordecai prescribed and to put the balm on your wounds twice a day. And use your walking stick, even if it 
does make you feel like an old man’. 

Farewell, dearest pater. 1 will try to write again tomorrow. Cura ut valeas. 


‘So, Flavia,’ whispered Pulchra. *Have you devised a plan to solve the mystery?” 
"Mystery . . .?" Flavia was reclining between Pulchra and Nubia on the central couch of the girls’ private dining 
room. She had been thinking about Felix and it took her a moment to take in Pulchra’s words. ‘Oh! The mystery, 


The mystery of who's trying to poison— 

‘Ajax!’ cried Pulchra. She glanced pointedly at the couch where her little sisters Pollina and Pollinilla reclined. 
“The mystery of who's trying to hurt Ajax. 

“Is someone trying to hurt Ajax?’ cried Pollina, Pulchra’s seven-year-old sister. 

“Yes,” said Pulchra, ‘Ajax is in danger.’ 

“Oh, poor puppy!’ Six-year-old Pollinilla slid off her dining couch and wrapped her arms around Ajax, who had 
been snuffling at the dining room floor with the other dogs. looking for old scraps. 

‘Put down the dog. Pollinilla,” said the girls’ pretty young Egyptian nursemaid. She gently lifted the little girl 
back onto the couch. 

‘Don't worry,’ said Pulchra to her sisters, “Flavia here is very clever and she’s promised to think of a plan to stop 
the bad... animal . . . from hurting Ajax.’ Pulchra looked at Flavia. “You do have a plan, don't you?’ 

‘I suppose the best plan,’ said Flavia, "would be for each of us to choose a suspect , . . I mean one of the er... 
animals, and watch them carefully for any suspicious behaviour. For example, I could take the tawny doe.” 

Nubia looked puzzled. 

Jonathan grinned. ‘I'll take the dog. The one with brown eyes and hair — I mean fur. I have a feeling he’s from 


my part of the world.’ 
I WILL TAKE THE FOX wrote Lupus. 


Suddenly Nubia's eyes lit up. ‘Oh! I understand! I will take the panther,’ she announced. 

*I suppose that leaves me with the sheep,’ sighed Pulchra. 

“Yes. those sheep can be vicious,’ said Jonathan. 

“What about the um. . . horse?’ said Flavia. ‘The horse with the floppy mane?” 

‘I don’t think he's a suspect,’ said Jonathan. 

“Still,” said Pulchra, ‘one of us should watch him, just to be sure.’ She blushed prettily, ‘I volunteer.’ 

‘I'll watch pater’s cockerel.' announced Pollina in a solemn voice. ‘Sometimes he chases Ajax.’ 

‘Good idea,” said Pulchra with a smile. 

‘TH watch the chickens!’ piped little Pollinilla. ‘They are bad chickens!’ 

Everyone laughed. 

‘T'I watch the pigeons, too.’ she cried, delighted at their reaction. “And the goldfish in the fish-pond and all the 
flies and the bugs and every single animal in the whole world!” 

"With help like that,” said Flavia with a smile, ‘I’m sure we'll find the culprit in no time." 


Later that night Flavia lay on her bed staring up at the stucco ceiling. The pretty roundels painted on it flickered in 
the dim light of a small bronze oil-lamp. Nubia had been asleep for nearly an hour, and the dogs were snoring 
gently, but Hypnos refused to visit her. 

Flavia sat up, fluffed her pillow, then flopped down on her other side. 

It was no good: she was not the least bit sleepy. Rising from her bed, she moved out into the colonnade and 
rested her forearms on the cool marble parapet. The sea was as black as polished marble and the sky above it was 
peppered with a million stars. A lopsided moon hung overhead, throwing a path of silver across the inky water. 

It was a deliciously warm night, and above the pulsing of the cicadas she thought she heard music. The sound 
drew her along the colonnade and up the marble stairs. Reaching the upper level, she could clearly hear the textured 
chords of a lyre and the laughter of adults at a dinner party. 

She moved forward on silent bare feet, keeping to the shadows, Presently she found herself in the lemon-tree 


courtyard. At the far end of this inner garden she saw an illuminated triclinium with three couches and eight diners. 
So this was why she and her friends had been given an early dinner and hustled to bed: the adults were having a 
banquet! 

Flavia crept closer. Crouching behind a potted rosebush, she gazed into the triclinium. Bronze oil-lamps made 
the red frescoed walls glow and cast a flattering rosy light on the diners. Felix and his wife reclined on the central 
couch; she wore a pale blue stola and he looked elegant in a synthesis of the same colour, On the couch to their right 
- the lectus imus — reclined the three young men in cream tunics. On the lectus summus opposite the men were the 
women; blonde Annia Serena in dark blue, doe-eyed Claudia in brown silk shot with gold, and raven-haired 
Voluptua in a filmy red stola. Voluptua's black panther lay chained to one of the legs of the dining couch on which 
his mistress reclined, Flavia’s throat tightened with longing. Oh, to be grown-up and beautiful, reclining in that room 
on a couch near him. 

She could tell it was near the end of the meal, for the diners were wearing their garlands and drinking wine. Red- 
haired Vopiscus was strumming a lyre and reciting verses in Greek which Flavia did not recognise. Everyone smiled 
and applauded as he finished his poem and handed the lyre on to Flaccus. 

‘After my recent trip to Rhodes,’ said Flaccus in his deep voice, ‘I've decided to compose a Latin version of the 
Argonautica. ld like to recite the first few lines for you now,’ 

Flavia was about to move closer when a silent figure appeared a few paces away. It was only a barefoot slave- 
girl moving along the path, but Flavia didn't want to be seen crouching behind a bush in an unbelted tunic with her 
hair loose around her shoulders. 

Reluctantly. she backed out of the garden and left by the nearest exit: stairs leading down to a long grape arbour. 

This leafy moon-dappled tunnel led her down onto the villa’s western terrace, which smelt of lavender and 
jasmine. The Bay of Surrentum lay before her. framed by tall, moonlit palm trees, From here she could see a smudge 
of light on the black water down below. Was someone down there? No. It was probably just the god's lamp burning 
inside the little Temple of Neptune. 

The sound of splashing water led Flavia to the left. She found the fountain at the centre of a herb garden. This 
garden faced south-west, for maximum exposure to the sun during the day. It smelt wonderful here, for the sun- 
warmed plants were still releasing their fragrance into the night air. 

Suddenly she saw a grey-haired man in a toga standing by the brick wall. Her heart thudded: it was Felix! But 
how could he be here? He was upstairs dining with the others. 

Drawing closer, she saw that it was not the Patron, but a sculpture of him, done in metal and stone. The long toga 
was white marble but the hands and head were Corinthian bronze. In the light of the half moon she could see that the 
hair was made of silver, the lips of reddish bronze and the eyes of white onyx, inlaid with black. The sculptor had 
made Felix handsome as a god, gazing nobly towards the horizon. Tentatively, Flavia reached out to touch the 
statue's bronze cheek. The polished metal was deliciously smooth, and still warm from the heat of the day, 

Flavia took a deep breath and glanced around. When she was sure that she was alone and unobserved, she 


stepped up onto the marble base, slipped her arms around the statue’s neck and kissed his warm bronze lips. 


The morning of Flavia's eleventh birthday dawned warm and misty. 

She stretched and yawned and pressed her bare feet against Scuto’s bulk. He lifted his big head and thumped his 
tail, From somewhere near the villa, a cock crowed exultantly. 

‘Good morning, Flavia!” Nubia came to sit on the end of Flavia's bed. “Happy Birthday.’ Nipur put his paws on 
the mattress and gave Flavia a wet birthday kiss. 

Flavia sat up and stretched again. “Thank you, Nubia.’ She took the papyrus twist which Nubia was holding out 
to her, “May I open it? Oh! It’s a little ebony hairpin with a face that looks like yours on the end! It’s beautiful.’ 


She leaned forward to kiss Nubia's dark cheek. 

“You know," she said softly. staring at the hairpin, ‘I was thinking that today is special for you, too, Do you 
remember it was exactly a year ago that I bought you in order to save you from a fate worse than death?’ 

“How could I forget?" said Nubia. ‘I remember how kind you were to me that day, You put your cloak around me 
to cover my nakedness and you put balm on the sore places on my neck and you fed me and gave me cool water to 
drink.’ 

Flavia nodded and tried to swallow a sudden tightness in her throat. 

‘And it was here in the Villa Limona,’ continued Nubia, “that you set me free. I will never forget that, too.” 

‘Happy Birthday, Flavia!’ Jonathan and Lupus stood in the doorway. Tigris squeezed between them to greet 
Nipur and Scuto. “We brought you our presents now’, said Jonathan, ‘because Pulchra will probably have bought 
you something that cost five million sesterces and we didn't want to be humiliated.’ 

Flavia laughed and patted the bed beside her. The boys sat and Jonathan handed her a scroll: 

‘No big surprise there,’ he said. ‘It's a book.’ 

“What is it?” cried Flavia, slipping the scroll out of its red linen case. 

He shrugged. ‘It’s just a volume of Seneca’s letters. You probably won't like it.” 

“Oh, I'm sure I will. Thank you, Jonathan!” Flavia planted a kiss on his surprised cheek. 

Lupus dropped his rectangular parcel on Flavia's lap and ran to the other side of the room, a look of alarm on his 
face. 

‘Don't worry, Lupus!" laughed Flavia as she pulled the papyrus wrapping off his gift. ‘I promise I won't kiss 
you. Oh look! You painted portraits of the four of us on a limewood panel! Oh, Lupus, it’s wonderful!’ She jumped 
up. “I am going to give you a kiss!’ 

Lupus gave a mock yelp of terror and ran out of the bedroom. Flavia ran after him, laughing. Jonathan, Nubia 
and the barking dogs followed close behind. They chased Lupus along the lower colonnade and up the stairs through 
the atrium and into the garden with the lemon tree. 

‘Tm Atalanta,’ Flavia cried, “and I can run faster than any man! I'm going to catch you, Lupus, and I’m going to 
kiss you!” 

Flavia pursued Lupus around the garden and finally they ended up on either side of Felix’s prized lemon tree. As 
Flavia ran left, Lupus dodged right, and tumbled backwards over Tigris, who was barking with excitement. Flavia 
seized her chance and leapt on top of the younger boy and lowered her head to kiss his cheek. Lupus yelled and 
thrashed his head from side to side. By this time Flavia was laughing so hard that he easily pushed her off. 

She lay on her back, laughing and staring up at the leaves of the lemon tree and the pure blue sky beyond as the 
three dogs licked her face. 

*“Edepol!” said a voice. “That's not very ladylike behaviour. 1 certainly hope you won't act like that when we're 
betrothed.” 

Flavia pushed the dogs away and raised herself up on her elbows. Pulchra was standing beside a boy about their 
own age, a horrified look on her face. 

“What did you say?” said Flavia, scrambling to her feet and brushing the dust off her tunic, “Who are you?’ 

‘My name is Tranquillus,” said the boy with a smirk. He had straight brown hair and pale arched eyebrows and 
although he was a good two inches shorter than Flavia he managed to look at her with a superior air. ‘I believe you 
and I are to be married.” 


SCROLL V 





War gasped Flavia Gemina. “You're the boy my father wants me to marry?’ She glanced at Pulchra, who 
nodded and then closed her eyes and shook her head in despair. 

‘Il am.’ The boy folded his arms and looked her up and down with obvious disapproval. ‘And I hope you'll 
behave with more decorum when you're my wife.’ 

“Why you... you..." 

‘Flavia!’ cried Pulchra, a note of pleading in her voice. 

Flavia ignored Pulchra. “Why, you smug little runt! I'd rather jump off the top of that tower than marry you!" 

Flavia heard laughter and she turned to see four men watching from the peristyle: Publius Pollius Felix and the 
three bachelors. 


*Oh Nubia!’ groaned Flavia Gemina, “This is the worst day of my life!’ 

They were back in the girls’ bedroom and Flavia sat before the mirror, her head in her hands: 

‘Was not the worst day of your life the day when you were almost devoured by hippos and crocs in the 
amphitheatre?’ asked Nubia, patting Flavia's shoulder. 

‘No! This is far worse than that.’ She lifted her head. ‘Pater wants me to marry that arrogant boy! And Felix saw 
me in my sleeping tunic with my hair down all covered in dust. How could you let me go out looking like this?" 

‘Don’t blame Nubia," said Pulchra crisply from the bedroom door. ‘It was entirely your own fault!" 

‘I know!’ wailed Flavia, resting her head on her arms. ‘I’m so stupid!’ 

*How is your mother today?’ Nubia asked Pulchra. *Is her stomach happy?” 

*Mater's stomach is perfectly happy today, Nubia,’ said Pulchra. “Thank you for asking.’ She looked pointedly at 
Flavia, then sighed. "You really are your own worst enemy,’ she said to Flavia. ‘What on earth have you done to 
your hair? It's all sticky and clumped together.’ 

“Before we left Ostia I tried out a new rinse to make it shiny.” 

“What new rinse?’ 

“Honey and hot water. It's what Jonathan's sister Miriam uses after she washes her hair. It makes her curls 
bouncy and glossy.’ 

“Well it doesn't work for you. Your hair looks terrible. And that colour! Neither blonde nor brown, You should 
probably bleach it with lye.’ 

‘Do you think so?” said Flavia doubtfully. 

“And you should eat lots of hare.” 

‘Hare?’ said Nubia, “Like rabbit? 

“Yes. Everybody knows that eating hare makes you more attractive. Don't worry; I've asked Coqua to get lots 


Flavia frowned. “You think I need to eat more hare?’ 
Pulchra nodded and then sighed. ‘Flavia, listen to me. I'm about to tell you something nobody else will. You are 


not beautiful and you never will be.” 

Flavia stared at Pulchra. 

‘I'm sorry to be the one to tell you.’ Pulchra pulled up a stool and sat down beside the girls. “Nubia is beautiful 
but you are not, Your nose is too big and your mouth is too wide. You have knobbly knees and big feet. Your brow is 
too high, and if you're not careful’ — she pushed the hair away from Flavia's forehead — ‘you'll be getting spots, 
soon.’ 

Flavia opened her mouth and then closed it. 

‘Don’t look at me like that. Beauty is not everything. And you don't really need it. Mater says girls who are dull 
need to be beautiful, You are not dull. You are clever and witty. But if you had a mother,’ said Pulchra gently, ‘she 
would tell you to make the best of your looks so that your inner beauty could shine through. She would teach you to 
be well-groomed.’ 

“Well-groomed?' said Flavia. "That makes me sound like a horse. ' 

“Not at all. Being well-groomed means having attractive, well-coiffed hair, smooth limbs and flawless pale skin.’ 
Pulchra glanced at her own reflection and touched her silky golden hair, done up in an elegant twist. Then she turned 
back to Flavia. “Cheer up! I'm going to start transforming you right now. The boys and men and dogs have gone off 
hunting so we women have all morning to beautify ourselves in the baths.’ 

“All right,” said Flavia with a resigned sigh. ‘I’m in your hands.” 


* 


‘It’s the wrong season for hunting,’ grumbled Jonathan to Flaccus as he snapped a thrush’s neck, ‘It’s far too hot for 
any sensible animal to be out. I'll be surprised if we'll find anything much apart from these." 

Jonathan and most of the hunting party were stood in a clearing, plucking birds from a rod held by one of Felix’s 
hunt-slaves. The tip of this long, flexible rod had been smeared with sticky yellow bird-lime. Once the birds alighted 
they could not escape. The hunt-slave lifted the rod back up to the tree and gave a convincing bird call. 

‘I wouldn't be too sure this is all we'll find,” said Flaccus with a chuckle, He nodded over at Felix, who was 
showing Lupus how to throw a javelin at the edge of the clearing. ‘This is only the gustatio. I’m sure our host will 
have sent his slaves ahead with orders to loose the main course just as we approach. A dozen hare or a small deer, 
I'd wager.’ 

“I'm just not used to having everything done for me,’ muttered Jonathan. 

‘That’s because you're a real hunter.’ 

Jonathan gave Flaccus a grudging smile, then turned to the man on his left. He was supposed to be finding out 
whether Philodemus might be a suspect or not. 

‘So, Philodemus?’ asked Jonathan in a low voice. “What do you think of our host and hostess?" 

‘Felix and my father were good friends,’ replied Philodemus. ‘The Patron has been very kind to me.’ 

“And Polla Argentaria?’ 

"A beautiful and gracious hostess,” said Philodemus carefully. 

Jonathan tried a different approach. *Do you like hunting?’ he asked, watching Felix's hunt-slave move the long 
rod to the top of another tree. 

“Yes,” said Philodemus. “Though 1 prefer gardening,” 

‘Gardening? You mean plants and flowers and um . . , medicinal herbs?’ 

“Yes.” Philodemus’s large brown eyes were suddenly moist. “Our villa had a magnificent garden. But it was 
destroyed by the volcano.’ 


*Philodemus was up in Rome with me when Vesuvius erupted last summer," said Flaccus softly. “He and his 
family lost everything.” 

‘I'm sorry,” said Jonathan. “Very sorry.’ 

Philodemus nodded sadly. “The Lord gives and the Lord takes away," he quoted softly, 

Jonathan looked up sharply. He had suspected that Philodemus was a fellow Jew, now he was sure of it. 

‘You had that enormous library full of Epicureans, didn't you?’ said a voice behind them. It was red-haired 
Vopiscus, emerging from the bushes where he had gone to relieve himself. 

“Yes,” said Philodemus. *That 1 do not regret so much. It was my grandfather’s philosophy, and my father’s. It is 
not mine.” 

‘Still, that library must have been worth a fortune.’ Vopiscus shaded his eyes with his hand and gazed up into the 
tops of the trees. ‘I'd give anything for just a dozen scrolls from that library,’ 

“But it sounds as if you miss the garden more than the library,’ said Jonathan, hoping to steer the topic around to 
poison. 

“Yes,” said Philodemus. 

‘Do you know a lot about plants?’ 

‘I know a little.’ 

‘Do you happen to know what that one is?’ Jonathan casually pointed at a plant with dark blue berries which he 
knew to be poisonous. 

‘That’s belladonna,’ said Philodemus. "A very deadly plant. And this one over here—" Philodemus moved across 
the clearing, “is aconite. If you rub the juice of this on the tip of your arrows it will make them ten times more lethal. 
They call it wolfsbane, because if you shoot a wolf with an arrowhead tipped with this, then it will certainly die.” 

Jonathan squatted to examine the plant, ‘I didn't know that.’ he said, plucking a leaf and smelling it. 

“Why do you use a bow and arrow anyway?’ asked Tranquillus, coming up to join them. ‘It's a girly weapon.’ 

“What? Jonathan turned to stare at the boy Flavia was supposed to marry. 

Tranquillus shrugged. ‘I was just wondering why you didn't take a javelin like Lupus and me. Or a hunting- 
spear, like the men." 

Jonathan shrugged. ‘I prefer the bow.” he said as he unwrapped Tigris’s lead from an olive tree. ‘It’s what I'm 
used to.” 

*Archery is for girls,” said Tranquillus contemptuously. “Or barbarians. Or girl barbarians, like the Amazons.” He 
looked round at the others in the hunting party. *Did you know that the Amazons cut off their right breasts to pull the 
bowstring more easily? That's why they call them Amazons,’ He giggled. 

‘Just ignore him,” said Philodemus to Jonathan under his breath. “Turn the other cheek.’ 

Jonathan stared at Philodemus. He was about to ask what philosophy he followed when there was a loud burst of 
laughter; Vopiscus had just made an amusing remark. 

“What did he say?’ asked Jonathan. 

Flaccus turned and grinned down at him. ‘Amazons or sirens,’ he said. ‘Which would you rather do battle with?” 

‘Sirens, I suppose,’ said Jonathan. 

Flaccus slapped him on the back. ‘Good man," he said. "That would be my choice, too.’ 

‘Amazons,’ said Tranquillus, his face flushed with pleasure at the success of his topic. ‘I'd like to do battle with 
Amazons.” 

Everyone laughed as Lupus mimed a girl firing an arrow and then made kissing noises. He had left Felix, who 
was giving instructions to one of his slaves. 

‘TH tell you who Pd like to do battle with,’ said Vopiscus. ‘Voluptua. A little bed-wrestling, I think." 


“Watch out for that one, my friend,’ said Flaccus. “They say she's a legacy-hunter.’ 

‘Then I'll take the fluffy blonde one.’ Vopiscus grinned, ‘Or haughty Claudia." 

“You have a very casual approach to marriage.’ said Philodemus quietly. 

“They're all pretty, and they all look fertile.’ said Vopiscus, and added with a shrug, “If your expectations are 
low, you won't be disappointed.’ 

For some reason Jonathan thought of his mother. When he had gone to Rome to find her and bring her home, his 
expectations had been so high. He had imagined that his reunited parents would live happily together in Ostia, his 
father curing people’s illnesses and his mother weaving at home. Instead, his mother spent most of the day out of the 
house and his father looked ten years older. And the price of bringing her back had been so great. He thought of the 
flames and shuddered. 

At that moment one of the hunt-slaves came crashing through the shrubbery onto the path up ahead. 

‘Master!’ he ran up to Felix. ‘The nets on the south ridge! We've caught something! The biggest boar I've ever 
seen!" 


SCROLL VI 





i So Flavia," whispered Pulchra, as she stripped off her tunic and placed it in a shell-shaped marble niche, ‘do you 
have any theories?’ 

‘Theories?’ Flavia's voice was muffled as she pulled her own tunic over her head. The three girls were in the 
domed apodyterium in the baths of the Villa Limona. “Theories about what?’ 

‘About who's trying to poison mater!’ 

‘Oh, that,” Flavia paused, her head still covered by her tunic. She doubted that Polla Argentaria was in danger. 
but just in case Pulchra was right . . . “Motive,” she said, pulling off her tunic and folding it carefully. ‘I suggest we 
start with motive. Why would anyone want to poison your mother?" 

‘I’ve thought and thought,’ said Pulchra, “but I don't know.’ She sat on the curved marble bench to undo her 
sandals. “All she ever does is sleep and read and sit in her chair staring out at that mountain. Here.’ She reached up 
into one of the niches and brought down a tin box shaped like the top of a scroll case. “Use this instead of oil. It’s the 
bleaching cream | was telling you about." 

Opening the tin, Flavia saw something like lard. “Mmmm,” she said. ‘It smells nice, like lemons.’ She held it out 
for Nubia to sniff. “What if it isn't one of the house-guests?” mused Flavia. "What if it's your cook? She's the most 
obvious suspect because she’s always around the food." 

‘Coqua? Impossible," said Pulchra, handing a bronze jar of scented oil to Nubia and taking one for herself. 
*Coqua has been with mater's family since she was a little girl. She's a verna, a home-grown slave. She's completely 
trustworthy.’ 

‘I like Coqua,' said Nubia, anointing herself with lemon-scented oil. “She is kind." 

‘Could it be one of the slaves?’ asked Flavia in a low voice. She glanced at Pulchra’s drab slave-girl Leda, who 
was folding bath-towels on the other side of the room. 

“We make the serving-girls taste all the food,” said Pulchra. “We do the same with the wine-stewards and the 
wine. If there was poison in either the food or wine, the tasters would take ill first.’ 

*Hmmn,' said Flavia thoughtfully, as she smoothed the lemon-scented cream on her arms. *1 suppose we should 
research different poisons and their symptoms. We'll have a look at the scrolls we brought. And maybe there will be 
something useful in your father’s library.’ The thought of Felix made her flush. ‘Oh, Pulchra, why did you invite 
him? 

“Who?” 

“That horrible boy. The one I’m supposed to marry. It was so humiliating!" 

‘Tranquillus? I thought you'd be pleased. Pater's friends in Rome went to a lot of trouble to find out who your 
betrothed was and track him down. How was | to know his first glimpse of his future wife would be of her rolling 
about on the ground with a pack of dogs? Oh, don't put that cream on your legs; I'm going to give you a depilatory.’ 

Flavia scowled. *He's an arrogant patrician snob.’ 


“You shouldn’t scorn patricians, Flavia. You and | are of the equestrian class. We should set our sights on the 


next rung of the ladder. Come on.’ Pulchra rose and led the two girls out of the apodyterium. 

‘I thought your father was a patrician,” said Flavia as she followed Nubia and Pulchra into a warm rectangular 
room. The three widows were stretched out on marble slabs; slave-girls were massaging them. 

“Hello, ladies!” said Pulchra brightly. “Are you happy?’ 

The three widows made noises of contentment and Pulchra turned back to Flavia, ‘Our family may be powerful 
and rich,’ she said, “but we're only equestrians like you. However, I plan to marry into the highest class and raise 
patrician children.’ 

‘Bravo.’ purred Voluptua from her massage-slab. ‘That’s what I intend to do. Marry a rich patrician.” 

‘You should make that your goal, too,’ said Pulchra to Flavia. They sat down on a polished wooden bench 
beneath a frescoed wall with blue and yellow panels. *Tranquillus comes from an illustrious family with cartloads of 
money. He has excellent prospects of becoming a senator. And they say he’s very clever,’ 

‘I don't like him,” said Flavia. ‘And he’s shorter than I am.’ 

‘Oh Flavia, Flavia, Flavia!’ said Pulchra. *Can't you look ahead more than a month or two?’ She snapped her 
fingers. ‘Leda! Bring the depilatory.’ Pulchra turned back to Flavia. *1 know Tranquillus is just a boy now, but he'll 
grow. That's what boys do. And you know, I think he’ll turn out quite nicely. His father’s very presentable.” 

“That's true,’ said Annia Serena, the woolly blonde. She turned over on her marble bench and wrapped a towel 
around herself. ‘I’ve seen that boy's father in Rome and he's quite handsome.’ 

“But what if Tranquillus isn't my destined love?’ 

“What in Juno's name are you babbling about?’ said Pulchra. ‘One doesn't marry for love. One marries for 
position, stability and children, Right ladies?’ 

Voluptua grunted her assent, Annia Serena giggled and Claudia Casta said nothing, 

‘Oh there you are, Leda,’ said Pulchra. ‘The depilatory’s for Flavia.” 

“What's a depilatory? 

‘It’s for your hairy legs. They are so unattractive.’ 

“But it’s hardly noticeable on me,” protested Flavia, stretching out one leg. ‘All my leg-hairs are very pale and 
little. You can barely see them.’ 

“Flavia, in a certain light they're completely visible. Roman men don't like hairy women. You and Nubia don't 
want furry monkey-legs, do you?" 

‘How can you not believe in love?” sighed Flavia, as Pulchra's slave-girl knelt and began to apply the sticky 
brown paste to her legs. ‘What about Dido and Aeneas?’ 

“That is the perfect example. Which one succumbed to passion?" 

‘Dido.’ 

“And what happened to her?" 

‘She killed herself with a big sword.” 

‘And which one overcame his passion to do what was right?’ 

‘Pious Aeneas.’ 

"And what happened to him?” 

‘He sailed to Italia and married the beautiful young Roman princess Lavinia and became the father of the Roman 
race.” 

‘There you are.’ 

“But what about Catullus and Propertius and Ovid and all the other poets who write so passionately about the 
women they love?" 

“Pater says all love-poets are strange little men,’ said Pulchra, “He says real men don't give in to their passions. It 


makes them weak. Pater believes in ataraxia, freedom from passion." 

Abruptly, Claudia rose naked from her bench and disappeared through a small arched doorway into the 
caldarium next door. The pretty freckled slave-girl who had been massaging her looked at Pulchra in alarm. 

‘Don’t worry about her, Leucosia,” said Pulchra to the slave-girl. “Come and do Nubia’s legs.” 

‘Ugh! Flavia wrinkled her nose. ‘That depilatory doesn't smell as nice as the bleaching cream. What's it made 
of, anyway? 

“That particular depilatory,” said Pulchra, ‘is made of turpentine and boars’ blood.’ 


Jonathan smelled the boar before he saw it: a pungent aroma of rank pig, mouldy leaves and fear that set his heart 
pounding. Then he saw a dark shape struggling in a net lashed between two oak trees. The creature had coarse black 
hair, curved yellow tusks and little red eyes. He stopped thrashing when the three baying dogs burst into the 
clearing, straining against their leads. 

“Back, Tigris! Stay back!” grunted Jonathan, and to Flaccus, *1 don't think this is part of Felix's plan to give us a 
jolly hunting party.’ 

‘Certainly not,” growled Flaccus, who held Scuto's lead. “That net isn't even secured properly.’ 

Vopiscus snorted. “As Ovid says: 4 loose-netted boar that breaks free is not good.” 

“It doesn’t look that big,” said Tranquillus. 

It was much darker in this dense copse of holm-oaks than in the dappled olive groves, and at first Jonathan 
didn't notice two of Felix’s slaves off to one side. One was crouching over the other, who lay moaning on the 
ground, The ugly gash in his thigh was still pouring blood onto the dark leafy earth. 

‘I'm sorry, Patron!" The wounded slave struggled to his feet. ‘I was trying to secure the net and the beast got 
me.” 

‘Careful, everyone,’ said Felix, without taking his eyes from the net. *He's going to make a bolt for freedom." 

“He's mine!’ cried a high excited voice, and Jonathan saw Tranquillus rush past Felix and aim his javelin at the 
boar, 

"No!" cried Felix, *Don't provoke it!” 

But his warning came too late, and instead of striking the boar, the javelin hit one of the loose net ties, releasing 
it from the tree trunk. The boar twisted free, and as Tranquillus staggered back, he tripped and fell, 

If the boar had chosen to, Jonathan knew it could have ended Tranquillus's life by goring him in the neck or 
groin. But Lupus had loosed Nipur and the boar was running away from the clamouring dog, up the hill towards the 
deepest part of the copse. Unfortunately, the boar's escape route took it to a hunt-rope strung across that part of the 
path and the bright dangling feathers did their job. 

‘Roll over!’ Felix shouted at Tranquillus, as the boar turned back. “Protect your stomach!’ 

In the time it took Jonathan to release Tigris and notch an arrow, the creature was charging back down the slope 
towards Tranquillus. 


SCROLL VII 





Fiw future husband lay face down on the ground, and the biggest boar Jonathan had ever seen was charging 
straight towards him. 

In one fluid movement Jonathan's bow was up and he felt the tickle of feathers on his cheek and then the 
twanging release. The boar squealed and veered away from Tranquillus and towards Jonathan. The arrow was 
embedded in its bristling neck but still the creature advanced. Jonathan had never seen anything move so fast. 

Before he could notch another arrow, the dogs were on the boar. But they only slowed the boar's charge for a 
moment. Then the ugly creature threw them away like a dog shaking off drops of water. The dogs yelped and a man 
cried out. Jonathan loosed his second arrow but it only struck the boar’s flank as the creature veered to charge 
someone on Jonathan's right. 

Flaccus. 

He had called out to divert the beast's attention from Jonathan and now the boar was impaled on his spear. If it 
had not been for the cross-bar, the furious animal would have run up its full length. Flaccus’s muscles bulged and his 
handsome face was set in a grim mask, Jonathan marvelled that a creature no bigger than Tigris should have such 
power: Flaccus was one of the strongest men he knew. 

Suddenly Felix was beside Flaccus, He brought his own hunting-spear down in a powerful arc, impaling the 
squealing pig at the base of its neck and pinning it to the earth. 

For ten long heartbeats the boar continued to scrabble at the ground, squealing in impotent rage. Lupus, Vopiscus 
and Philodemus came up cautiously to watch, The dogs circled warily and Jonathan glanced at them, relieved that 
none had been gored. Finally the boar shuddered, slumped and lay still. A slow trickle of blood oozed from its 
mouth onto the dark earth, 

Laughing with relief, Felix and Flaccus clasped hands over the boar's body. Then Felix turned to Jonathan. “Well 
done, Jonathan,’ he said, his chest still rising and falling and his dark eyes full of approval. “Your quick action saved 
Tranquillus's life." 

“Yes, well done!’ echoed Philodemus. 

Flaccus patted Jonathan on the back and Lupus gave him a beaming thumbs-up. 

‘I owe you an apology.’ said Tranquillus, coming up to Jonathan. There were leaves in his hair and a smear of 
earth across his smooth cheek. ‘I have reconsidered my previous opinion. | now think your girly bow and arrows are 
a very good thing.’ He held out his hand. ‘Pax?’ 

“Pax,” said Jonathan with a grin, and they shook hands. 


Flavia put down her new scroll of Seneca's letters and stared out through the bright square of her doorway. In the 
intense heat of mid-afternoon the cicadas’ grating chant was as slow as a heartbeat. Everyone in the villa was 
napping, but Flavia felt restless. 

She went out of her room into the shaded colonnade with its cool breeze to see if the boys and dogs were back 
from hunting, But their room was empty and quiet, the lattice-work screen pulled back, everything made neat and 


clean by the household slaves. 

Flavia entered a dim corridor and took the stairs that led down to the marble fish-pond and the baths. Shading 
her eyes against the dazzling surface of the sea before her, she turned left and went past the baths complex and along 
the terrace to the sunny herb garden. A slave must have just finished watering the plants because she could smell hot 
wet brick and the green scent of leaves being cooked by sunshine. Tall sunflowers gazed up at Helios as he slowly 
arced across the sky. 

Flavia's feet took her to the statue of Felix. 

With the afternoon sun gleaming on his bronze features and silver hair, he looked like a god. Oh Felix, she said 
in her mind, You're far too old for me and you're married and its so wrong . .. She wanted to kiss his bronze lips 
again but she knew the metal would be burning hot. Instead, she contented herself with gazing at his dazzling image 
through half-closed eyes. Presently she heard footsteps on the marble terrace behind her. Oh please, Venus, she 
prayed, please let it he him. 

She turned and her heart sank. It was Claudia Casta, one of the young widows. Flavia felt a sudden pang of guilt. 
She was supposed to be watching the house-guests for unusual behaviour, not worshipping the statue of Felix. And 
Claudia was the one she herself had chosen to keep an eye on. She looked beautiful and cool in a mustard-coloured 
silk tunic with a matching parasol. 

“Hello, Claudia!” said Flavia. *Isn't it wonderful here?" 

Claudia looked sharply from Flavia to the statue of Felix and back at Flavia. *I suppose.” She turned away to 
examine a potted pomegranate. 

‘They're pretty, aren't they?’ said Flavia, coming up to join Claudia. ‘I love the little orange trumpet-shaped 
flowers.” 

Claudia shrugged and moved away towards a low pot of lavender. Some of the herbs were arranged in beds 
around the fountain, others were in pots, clipped into different geometrical shapes: cubes, cones and spheres. 

Flavia followed her. ‘I like gardens,’ she said. *And this one smells so wonderful. Do you have a garden at your 
house?’ 

‘Oh, yes,” said Claudia, taking a sprig of lavender. ‘I wish I was there now.’ Her beautiful mink-coloured hair 
was pinned up in a way that allowed glossy tendrils to fall loose and brush her shoulders. 

‘If you'd rather be there, then why are you here?’ 

‘One doesn't refuse an invitation from the Patron.’ 

‘Oh, said Flavia, and after a pause, “Where do you live? 

‘I have a villa near Neapolis,” said Claudia, pinching off some of the herb. ‘In a place called Pausilypon.* 

“Was it damaged by the volcano?" 

‘Not really.” Claudia bent to pluck a feathery spray of fennel from one of the borders. “But my husband died in 
the eruption, ' 

‘Oh. I'm sorry.’ 

“Don't be. He was with one of his mistresses in Herculaneum when the volcano erupted. He left me everything. 1 
am a very rich woman.” For the first time Claudia looked directly at Flavia. Her long-lashed brown eyes were full of 
something close to hatred. 

‘T,., I'm sorry,” repeated Flavia in a faltering voice. She wondered what she had done to make this beautiful 
woman dislike her so much. 

‘And you?’ said Claudia, with forced brightness. “Where do you live?’ 

‘In Ostia. But we were in Stabia when the volcano erupted and we only just survived. We came here afterwards. 
That's how we know Felix and Polla,” she added. 


“Yes,” said Claudia flatly, plucking a sprig of rosemary, ‘He was a friend of my husband. | think he hopes I'll 
find another and re-marry.* 

“Will you?” said Flavia. "Will you marry again?’ 

Claudia turned to face her. ‘Tell me, Flavia Gemina,' she said. “Have you ever been in love?’ 

Flavia stared at Claudia open-mouthed. She felt her cheeks burning. 

‘I thought so,” said Claudia. 

‘Just because I'm only eleven doesn't mean I can't love someone!’ said Flavia angrily. 

‘Oh, I wasn't questioning that.’ Claudia glanced at the statue of Felix. ‘I fell in love for the first time when I was 
your age. I have never known such intensity of feeling before or since.’ 

"What happened?’ 

Claudia moved to the white marble parapet and looked out over the water. “He seduced me and discarded me.’ 
Claudia crushed the herbs in her hand and let them drift slowly down to the rocks below. “Then he married me off to 
one of his friends. No, Flavia Gemina.’ she said, without turning around. *I will never marry again." 


Later that evening, at her birthday banquet in the girls’ triclinium, Flavia began to cry. 

‘Flavia!’ cried Pulchra. “What's the matter? Don't you like the make-up kit I got you? I know it only looks like a 
piece of slate with a mortar and pestle and some chunks of red and blue rock, but when 1 show you how to use it. 1 
promise you'll love it.’ 

‘Don’t you like our bangles?’ cried Pollina from the little girls’ couch. 

‘They jingle when you wear them,’ said Pollinilla, 

‘Don’t you like the signet ring with Minerva on it?’ said Tranquillus, ‘I know it’s only glass, but it belonged to 
my grandmother.’ He and Jonathan and Lupus had spent the afternoon in the baths, washing off the dust and sweat 
of the hunt. 

‘I love all your presents,’ sniffed Flavia. “But Pulchra said she had a birthday surprise planned and 1 thought she 
meant we were going to eat with the adults.” 

Pulchra sighed patiently. ‘Pater and mater don't usually eat with children. Except for the beach banquet, of 
course. Last year was an exception,’ she added. 

Tranquillus gave a sheepish grin: “I think 1 was supposed to be the birthday surprise,’ he said, 

Flavia ignored him. “But Pulchra, I'm almost grownup. I'll be twelve next year. 

‘Flavia, until you marry and dedicate your bulla to the gods, you're still a child.’ 

Flavia bit her lip. 

‘Oh, Flavia. Does it really mean that much to you?’ 

Flavia nodded and tried to hold back the tears that were welling up again. She had spent most of the afternoon 
memorising passages from the eneid so that she could impress Felix with her knowledge. 

‘Stop making that face," said Pulchra. *I have an idea, and another present for you.’ She went out of the dining 
room just as a serving girl brought in the gustatio, a dozen stuffed thrushes lying on a bed of peppery-green rocket. 

‘Do you think we'll have some of your boar tonight as well?’ said Tranquillus to Jonathan. 

Lupus took a thrush and echoed the question with a grunt. 

Jonathan shook his head. ‘It will take at least a day to roast that thing.” 

‘Did I tell you how Jonathan saved my life today, Flavia?’ asked Tranquillus cheerfully. 

‘Only three times.’ She sighed, then looked up eagerly as Pulchra clomped back into the dining room. Pulchra 
was wearing gilded sandals with thick cork soles that made her tower above Flavia on the couch. 

‘Good news,’ said Pulchra breathlessly. "Pater and mater say the two of us can join them for the secunda mensa, 
as your special birthday treat. And I’ve decided to give you a pair of sandals like mine. They're the latest fashion in 


Rome. 1 bought an extra pair, so here! You have them. They'll make you look very grown-up.” 

‘Oh Pulchra, thank you!’ cried Flavia. She accepted the gilded sandals and happily kissed Pulchra’s extended 
cheek. 

‘I hope you boys don't mind!" said Pulchra over her shoulder as she slipped off her shoes and climbed up onto 
the couch beside Flavia. 

Lupus shrugged. 

“Well, 1 mind!” said Tranquillus. 

‘I don’t.’ said Jonathan. “That means there'll be more of those honey lemon-cakes for the rest of us.’ 


“Happy Birthday. Flavia Gemina!’ said Publius Pollius Felix from his couch. He raised his eyebrows at her platform 
shoes. “How you've grown. And in one afternoon. Come! Recline here at the fulcrum of our couch.’ 

Flavia tried to control a grin that felt as wide as a comic mask's. 

“You, too, my little nightingale," said Felix to Pulchra. 

“Happy Birthday!’ cried the others, as Flavia tottered after Pulchra into the red-walled triclinium. 

Flavia slipped off her cork-soled shoes and climbed up onto the wave-like wooden end of the cushioned dining 
couch. She stretched out at an angle, so that her head was pointed towards the centre of the room and her feet almost 
touched the back wall. Pulchra reclined beside and in front of her. Then came the Patron and his wife. Flavia was so 
close to Felix that she could see his back muscles moving beneath his sky-blue synthesis as he shifted on the couch. 

A long-haired slave-boy of about Jonathan’s age brought Flavia and Pulchra ceramic wine cups with images in 
red-figure on the wide flat bowls. The previous summer Felix had given Flavia just such a kylix, a fabulously 
expensive Greek antique which showed Dionysus and the pirates. This cup had a simpler design — a running hare — 
but Flavia could tell it was also old and valuable. The slave-boy poured in a splash of dark red wine and then added 
water until the cup was full of clear pink liquid. 

As he stepped back, a pretty freckled slave-girl moved forward and extended a plate of honeyed lemon-cakes, It 
was the same slave-girl who had given Nubia her depilatory that morning. Flavia remembered her name was 
Leucosia. 

“Thank you, Leucosia,' said Flavia, taking a cake and smiling politely at the girl. But Leucosia ignored Flavia; 
her eyes were fixed on her master. 

Felix took a cake from the platter and started to bite into it. Then he paused and extended it so that it almost 
touched the pretty slave-girl's mouth. Her eyes still boldly fixed on his, Leucosia took a bite, then slowly licked her 
lips. Felix smiled at her. He took a bite from the same cake, then passed it on to Polla. 

*Giton.” he snapped his fingers at the long-haired wine-steward. ‘Bring me that oenochoe.* 

The slave-boy picked up a wine jug and handed it to Felix, who passed it to Flavia. “What do you make of that, 
Flavia Gemina?’ said Felix, looking over his left shoulder at her. 

Flavia took the jug carefully, for it was full of wine, and heavy. She knew this was a kind of test. 

‘It’s a red-figure wine-jug. an venochoe,' she said carefully, using the Greek term as he had done, ‘so it must be 
about five hundred years old.” 

“Excellent,” said Felix and she noticed him raise his eyebrows at Flaccus, as if they had been discussing this 
earlier, ‘And the subject matter?" 

‘It's the Greek hero Odysseus, tied to the mast of his ship,” said Flavia, ‘with his head thrown back as he listens 
to the sirens’ song. The sirens were mythical creatures who were half women and half bird,’ she explained. “They 
lived on a rocky island, and they sang so beautifully that no man could resist their song. But whenever sailors tried 
to get to the sirens they crashed and drowned. On his way home from Troy, Odysseus had a clever idea of how he 
could hear the sirens’ song and live.’ Flavia looked up to see Flaccus give her an encouraging smile. 


Flavia took a breath and continued. ‘Odysseus got his sailors to tie him to the mast of his ship and he 
commanded them not to untie him, no matter how hard he struggled. Then he told his men to plug their ears with 
wax and row past the Sirens’ Rock. When Odysseus heard the haunting song of the sirens he struggled and cried out 
to his men. He begged them to let him go to the sirens. But they couldn't hear him — or the sirens — and so they just 
kept on rowing. And that’s how Odysseus became the only mortal to hear the sirens’ song and live.’ 

Flavia looked up. All eyes were on her, including Felix's. She felt something more was required. Of course! A 
literary quote; something witty and relevant to the story. But none of the passages she had learnt from the Aeneid 
applied, Then she remembered that her tutor Aristo had made them memorise the first few lines of the Odyssey in 
the original Greek, so she quoted part of that: 

‘Sing, Muse, the story of the wily hero who, having taken Troy, was driven to wander near and far . , . he 
suffered anguish on the high seas in his struggles...’ 

Flavia trailed off, unsure how to finish. But Flaccus led the others in applause and she breathed a sigh of relief 
and a silent thank-you to Aristo. 

Felix took the jug from her and examined it for a moment. ‘The expression on his face looks more like ecstasy 
than anguish,” he said, raising an eyebrow and handed it back to the slave-boy. 

“Are the two not very similar?" said Flaccus in his deep soft voice, and quoted something in Greek that Flavia 
did not understand. 

Everyone laughed and applauded again. 

‘Now that our guest of honour has proved herself,’ said Felix, *1 have a small request. I'm going to ask each of 
you to share a confidence. Something you've never told anyone before.” 

Pulchra leant back to whisper in Flavia’s ear. ‘I love it when he does this!” 

‘Of course,’ said Felix, “anything you share will remain a secret between those of us here in this room, And we 
must send the slaves away.’ Felix dismissed the slaves with a wave of his hand. 

Pulchra was leaning back again. ‘Pater says people rarely refuse. They love to confess.’ 

‘No whispering!’ Felix gave Pulchra a mock frown, Then he looked at Flavia, ‘Would our birthday girl like to go 
first? I know you're very brave, my dear, but are you brave enough to share something about yourself that you've 
never told anyone before?" 

Flavia stared at him. 

Felix was asking her to share a secret about herself and there was only one possible reply: Last night 1 kissed 
your statue. 


SCROLL VIII 





Piña Pollius Felix had dared Flavia to confess a secret in front of all the adult guests. Her mind was frozen like a 
deer surrounded by hunting-dogs. She knew there were a dozen exploits she could share: breathtaking accounts of 
her recent adventures. private meetings with the Emperor, the solving of crimes. But only one secret. She saw 
herself standing on tiptoe, kissing his bronze lips and she felt her cheeks grow hotter and hotter, 

‘T'll share.’ said a deep voice. 

“Valerius Flaccus!” said Felix, turning away from Flavia with a smile. “You'd tell us a secret about yourself?” 

The young man nodded and smiled. As all eyes turned from Flavia to Flaccus, she almost sobbed with relief, 

‘Two months ago,’ said Flaccus, “I discovered that my personal slave, a boy I've had since I was ten, was not the 
son of a captured barbarian as my father and I had been told, but rather a freeborn Roman boy who'd been illegally 
kidnapped by slave-traders.' 

The three women on the left-hand couch gasped and Polla closed her eyes, as if in pain. 

Sleepy-eyed Vopiscus put down his wine cup and raised an eyebrow at Flaccus. “You mean that pretty blond boy 
of yours is highborn?" 

“Yes. Of the patrician class. It turns out his father was prefect of the fleet at Ravenna.’ 

*My dear Valerius!’ murmured Polla. “How terrible that must have been for you!" 

“It was.’ Flaccus hung his head. “It makes the words of Seneca all the more relevant: They are slaves, yes, but 
they are friends and comrades, and our fellow-servants.” 

‘Only in this case it turns out he wasn't a slave,’ snorted Vopiscus. 

“But who would do such a terrible thing?’ said Annia Serena, her blue eyes wide with concern. “Who would 
kidnap and sell freeborn children? Have they caught and punished him?" 

“Many people do such things,’ said Flaccus, “but the mastermind behind these illegal operations — the man who 
buys and sells freeborn children — is still at large somewhere in Asia, However, I mean to track him down and bring 
him to justice. With the help of some friends,’ he added, flashing Flavia a quick smile. 

‘Oh, how brave!’ Pulchra gazed adoringly at Flaccus, 

‘Is that why you didn’t bring a slave with you?” asked brown-eyed Philodemus, 

“Yes. I only have one slave in my service now. An old man who's been in our household since birth. I left him 
back in Rome.’ 

“How noble of you,” said Voluptua, looking up from her wine cup like a cat from a bowl of cream. 

“Well, Valerius Flaccus,’ said Felix, ‘that was quite a confession, Thank you for sharing it. Who will go next?’ 


* 


‘PIE go next.’ said Annia Serena. Her woolly yellow hair had been done up in seven large ringlets, three over her 
forehead and two dangling at each side. 


‘I have an unusually acute sense of smell,’ she began in a breathy voice. “For example, I can tell that Polla 
Argentaria is wearing metopium, a blend of cardamom, myrrh and balsam. Whereas you, Patron, are wearing citron- 
oil mixed with musk, a unique scent which suits you very well.’ 

“Extraordinary!” breathed Polla Argentaria, and Felix looked impressed. 

“Ever since I was a little girl,’ said Annia Serena. fanning herself, ‘I have loved perfumes and scented oils. My 
earliest memory is of eating rose petals. | remember being terribly disappointed that something which smelt so sweet 
should taste so bitter." She looked round at the diners. ‘My mother had a collection of perfumes in exquisite little 
bottles. One day when I was seven years old, she received a new perfume in the shape of a bird: a delicate blue glass 
bird that fit in the palm of her hand. You had to snap off the tip of the beak to release the perfume. Susinum — as I'm 
sure you all know — is one of the most expensive perfumes you can buy. It’s a blend of rose, myrrh and cinnamon, 
with saffron its main ingredient. Mater allowed me to smell it, but she wouldn't let me hold the little glass bird or try 
even one drop. Later. when she was at the baths, I crept into her room and applied a little, dabbing it here,’ Annia 
Serena touched the base of her white throat. “It was glorious and I almost swooned with pleasure.” 

‘I believe you're wearing it now.’ said Vopiscus suavely. 

Annia Serena’s seven woolly curls bobbed as she nodded. "But I dropped the little bird and it shattered,’ she 
continued. ‘My tunic was soaked with it and of course my mother smelled it on me. I was sent to my room with no 
dinner, which was a terrible punishment for me. You see, my father was giving a great banquet for friends and 
family. It was shortly after Piso’s attempt on Nero's life and pater was trying to raise people's spirits.’ 

‘Being sent to your room with no dinner is not a very terrible secret,’ said Voluptua, showing sharp little teeth in 
a cat-like yawn, 

‘Oh, but it is,” said Annia Serena dramatically, “You see, that night our cook prepared mushrooms. But what he 
didn't know is that they were poisonous, and every person at the banquet who ate them, including my entire family, 
died in agony that night.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Claudia and her kylix shattered on the mosaic floor. There were no slaves to clean it up and Flavia 
saw the pool of red wine slowly bleed into the narrow spaces between the tesserae. Voluptua’s panther padded over 
to the wine, sniffed it, then returned to lie beneath the couch again, 

“What makes my tale even more tragic,’ said Annia Serena, ‘is that once before, when our cook prepared bad 
pork, my acute sense of smell warned me and saved my family. If I had not been disobedient that day, and if I had 
gone to the banquet, 1 might have saved them all.” 


*My secret is even more shocking than Annia Serena’s,” said Claudia, ‘but first, I wonder if our host would share his 
secret?” 

Everyone gasped, but Claudia stared defiantly at Felix with her tawny eyes. 

Felix raised a dark eyebrow and smiled. ‘Of course. It wouldn't be fair for me to ask for your intimate 
confessions without giving one of my own.’ 

Flavia glanced at Pulchra, who was gazing at her father with shining eyes. She had obviously heard his secret 
before and was not worried. 

“You may have noticed,” said Felix, “that although Pm still relatively young. my hair is completely grey." 

“Very striking with your tanned skin, Patron,’ said Annia Serena, and then covered her flushing cheeks with her 
fan. 


He smiled. ‘Thank you. They say it goes back to a distant ancestor of mine from Greece. He was a brave hero 


who fought in the Trojan War.’ 

Flavia gazed at Felix’s handsome profile. She could easily imagine him as a Greek hero. 

‘One evening.” continued Felix, “during the tenth year of the siege of Troy, my ancestor went to drink at the 
banks of Scamander and there he came across the goddess Athena bathing. Captivated by her beauty, he tried to steal 
a kiss from the immortal one.” 

‘Oh, how very naughty of him,” purred Voluptua. 

Red-haired Vopiscus snorted and quoted something in Greek. 

“Weil-put,” said Felix, when the laughter subsided. “Athena is indeed the maiden goddess, who wants nothing to 
do with men. As a punishment for his insolence, she turned his hair grey, the colour of her eyes. Since then, every 
male descendent of his has woken on their eighteenth birthday to find their hair prematurely grey.’ 

‘Is that what happened to you, Patron?’ asked Annia Serena, gazing at Felix over the rim of her fan, 

“Yes,” he said. ‘On the eve of my eighteenth birthday I went to bed with dark hair and the next morning I woke 
to find it as you see it today, Just like my ancestor.’ 

“And do his descendants still assault maidens?’ asked Claudia, lifting her chin a fraction. 

Someone gasped and everyone looked at Felix. His smile did not fade but Flavia saw his eyes narrow at Claudia. 

“You've told your secret, Patron,’ she said. ‘Now I will tell mine.” 

‘Oh! cried Polla, from the end of Flavia's couch. “Oh, it hurts!” 

“What is it, my dear?” said Felix, putting a hand on his wife’s shoulder. 

Polla cried out again, her face very pale, and clutched her stomach as if she had been speared. Then she slumped 
onto the couch, unconscious. 

“Not again!” whispered Pulchra fiercely, and gripped Flavia's hand. “Oh please, Juno! Not again!’ 


“Was it poison?’ said Flavia to Pulchra an hour later. ‘Does the doctor think it was poison?" 

After Polla collapsed, Felix had gathered his wife’s unconscious body in his arms and carried her to her rooms. 
All the others had followed, but only Pulchra and Flavia had been allowed into Polla's suite. They waited in the 
outer dressing-room while Felix took Polla into her bedroom, where the slave-girl Parthenope was waiting. 
Presently the doctor and his assistant arrived grim-faced from Surrentum. Not long after that, Flavia and Pulchra 
saw the assistant leave the room with a bowlful of blood. Finally the doctor appeared in the doorway and beckoned 
for Pulchra. 

Flavia edged forward far enough to see Pulchra’s mother propped up on silk cushions, looking very pale but 
conscious. The curly-haired slave-girl Parthenope stood wringing her hands at one side of the low bed and Felix 
stood on the other side, still wearing his long blue synthesis. Pulchra threw herself sobbing on her mother’s lap. As 
Polla weakly stroked her daughter’s head, Flavia saw that the crook of her elbow had been bandaged. where the 
doctor had bled her. 

Presently Felix helped Pulchra to her feet and said a few words to her in a low voice. Pulchra gazed solemnly up 
into her father's face and nodded. 

‘Come with me?’ she said to Flavia a few moments later. 

"Of course.’ 

Pulchra caught Flavia's hand and pulled her out of Polla's dressing room into the colonnade. All the guests were 
there, as well as Jonathan, Nubia, Lupus and Tranquillus, Voluptua and her cat stopped pacing and all eyes turned 
towards Pulchra. 

‘Pater says to tell you ail that mater will be fine.’ said Pulchra in a clear voice. *She’s just had a stomach upset 
and needs to rest. Please retire to your rooms. Pater says he will see you in the moming. Thank you for your prayers 
and your concern.’ 


She turned and embraced Flavia as if weeping. “Tell me when they've gone,’ she murmured into Flavia's ear, ‘1 
can’t bear to speak to anyone now.’ 

‘They've gone,’ said Flavia a moment later. ‘Now tell me...’ She pulled Pulchra back into Polla's dressing 
room and turned to her grimly, “Was it poison?’ 

“Oh Flavia! The doctor doesn't know. He couldn't tell pater anything.” 

‘Stupid doctor,’ muttered Flavia. She looked at Pulchra. ‘I think you were right. It must be poison. If it was bad 
food, then we'd all be suffering. And you know what else you were right about? The houseguests. The poisoner must 
be one of them!’ 
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‘We were lucky,’ said Flavia Gemina the next morning, ‘that Polla didn't die.’ 

The four friends were sitting on the beds in the girls’ room with the dogs milling about their feet. “The gods have 
given us another chance to save her.’ 

‘And the doctor didn't know which poison was used?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘No,’ said Flavia. ‘He just bled Polla and gave her a tonic." 

‘Pollux!’ swore Jonathan. *We need to find out what kind of poison it was, so that we can prepare an antidote.’ 

“What is anti boat?” asked Nubia, 

‘An antidote,’ said Flavia, ‘is something which makes poison harmless. If you've drunk poison, you have to 
drink the antidote as soon as possible. There are different antidotes for different poisons.’ 

"And that,” said Jonathan, ‘is why we have to find out which poison she's been given. So that if it happens again 
we'll have the correct antidote ready,’ 

“Jonathan's right,” said Pulchra, coming into the room with her little dog Ajax on a gilded lead. ‘Another attack 
might kill mater. We’ ve got two days to find the antidote.’ 

“Or better yet, the poisoner,' said Tranquillus, who had come in behind Pulchra. 

Flavia glared at Tranquillus. ‘What's he doing here?’ 

“Why two days?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘Tranquillus has kindly agreed to help us,” said Pulchra, sitting beside Jonathan on Nubia’s bed. ‘And we have 
two days because that's how long the doctor has told mater to go without food.’ 

Flavia narrowed her eyes at Tranquillus. 

He grinned back. "You can trust me," he said cheerfully. ‘I like mysteries.’ 

“How is your mother this morning?” Nubia asked Pulchra. 

“Much better, Nubia, thank you. Ajax! Bad dog! Stop bothering Tigris!’ Pulchra scooped up Ajax and turned 
back to Nubia. “The doctor prescribed a clyster and a fast and told her not to leave her bed for two days.’ 

‘I know a fast is not to eat,” said Nubia with a frown, *but what is a clyster?’ 

‘TH tell you later,’ said Jonathan in her ear, then turned to the others. ‘I’ve been reading my father’s scroll on 
poison. There are at least ten deadly plants within a mile’s radius of the Villa Limona. There are even some here in 
your gardens," he said to Pulchra. “Lupus and I have made a list of them.” 

They all bent over Lupus’s wax tablet to see the list written there: 


BELLADONNA 
ACONITE 


YEW 
HEMLOCK 


OLEANDER 
HENBANE 
HELLEBORE 
MANDRAKE 
OPIUM POPPIES 
MUSHROOMS 


“Impressive list,’ said Tranquillus. raising his pale eyebrows. 

‘These bad things are all nearby?” said Nubia, her golden eyes wide. 

"All of them.” said Jonathan, ‘We need to list their symptoms and find the antidotes. Just in case we don't find 
the poisoner in time.’ 

*I brought three of Pliny’s scrolls about trees and plants,’ said Flavia, ‘and there might be some books on plants 
in your father's library.” 

‘I don’t think you'll find anything useful there,” said Pulchra, stroking Ajax's silky ears. *Pater's collection is 
mainly poetry and philosophy. But you're welcome to look.’ 

‘He won't mind?’ said Flavia. 

Pulchra shook her head, “He always lets his guests use the library. We can go now if you like. Pater is receiving 
clients this morning in the tablinum, so we won't disturb him." 

‘Good!’ said Flavia. ‘Who wants to go to the library with me?’ 

‘TI go with you,” said Tranquillus. “I like doing research." 

‘Tl come up with you,’ said Jonathan, brushing breakfast crumbs from the front of his tunic and standing up. ‘] 
haven't finished going through my father’s scroll on medicine.’ 

‘Shall I walk dogs?’ asked Nubia, *L am not so good at research and they are needing of exercise.” 

“Wonderful idea, Nubia," said Pulchra, depositing Ajax in her arms, ‘Make sure you don't let the others leave my 
little hero behind. He's not as big as they are.” 

Lupus wrote something on his wax tablet then held it up. IS THERE STILL A SPYHOLE FOR YOUR 
FATHER’S STUDY? 

“How do you know about the spyhole?’ Pulchra’s blue eyes opened wide and she rounded accusingly on 
Jonathan. “That was a secret!" she hissed. ‘How could you tell them?’ 

‘Sorry.’ Jonathan shrugged. `I didn’t think it was that important.’ 

‘I suppose it doesn't matter,’ said Pulchra. ‘It was last year. Besides, we're too big to squeeze between those 
walls now.’ 

I'M NOT wrote Lupus, his eyes gleaming. 

“You don’t think pater is the one trying to poison mater?’ exclaimed Pulchra. 

‘Of course not,” said Flavia. ‘But we've got to look out for any suspicious behaviour, and it wouldn't hurt for 
Lupus to watch your father receive his clients. The poisoner might be one of them." 

“All right.” said Pulchra, and turned to Lupus. “To get to the spyhole you go through the storehouse by the 
kitchen, There's a narrow opening just past the three big amphoras leaning against the wall.’ 

Lupus gave her a thumbs-up. 

‘Tl come to the library with you three,’ said Pulchra to Flavia, then looked round at the others. “This afternoon 
pater has invited the men and boys to join him in the baths. He has something special planned. We women will bathe 
in the sea. We have something special, too, as it’s going to be very hot today. Bye-bye my little hero!” This last was 


addressed to Ajax. panting happily in Nubia’s arms. 
‘Let's meet back here at midday, then,” said Flavia. ‘Good hunting everyone! Remember, watch out for any 
suspicious behaviour.’ 


BELLADONNA 


Description: woody shrub with glossy dark blue berries. 

Uses: priests use highly diluted juice of the root to go inte a trance. 

Poison: every part of this plant is poisonous: roots, berries, leaves, stems. 

Symptoms: large black pupils, frothing at the mouth, loss of voice, bending forward at waist, twitching of fingers, 
death. 

Antidote: swallow a large beaker of warm vinegar or mustard diluted in water to induce vomiting, then keep warm 
and still in a dark, quiet room. 


ACONITE 


Description: medium-sized shrub with dark green leaves that look like palm fronds; blue flowers in the shape of a 
helmet. 

Uses: can be smeared on arrowheads to ensure quick death of wolves, hence the nickname 'wolfsbane'. 

Poison: the juice in the leaves is violently toxic and is said to be foam from the mouth of Cerberus. 

Symptoms: sweating, tingling then numbness of lips and mouth, painful muscle spasms, cold limbs, irregular 
heartheat, drowsiness, convulsions, stupor, death. 

Antidote: victim should be given a clyster and be made to drink tincture of digitalis, then laid horizontally while 
body is rubbed. 


YEW 


Description: large evergreen tree with very dark green leaves, a thick trunk and rough reddish bark, bright red 
poisonous berries and no sap. 

Uses: the wood is very useful for bows. 

Poison: the male berries are poisonous. 

Symptoms: dizziness, vomiting, rapid heartbeat, large black pupils, red face, shallow breathing, paralysis of lungs, 
death. 

Antidote: according to Pliny, if a copper nail is hammered into the tree then it becomes harmless. 


HEMLOCK 


Description: plant with feathery leaves and tiny sprays of white flowers which smell like mice. 

Uses: the reed-like stems are often used to make panpipes or dipped in tallow for candles. 

Poison: the leaves, root and fruit are all poisonous if eaten. 

Symptoms: drowsiness, paralysis of limbs progressing from feet up, staggering gait, thick speech, rapid heartbeat, 
failure of lungs, death. 

Antidote: warm vinegar in water; the victim should walk about and keep moving as much as possible. 


HENBANE 


Description: sticky, hairy shrub with a yellow bell-shaped flower and a fetid smell. Grows in sandy wastelands. 


Hogs love the beans but its seeds kill hens. 

Uses: a poultice of the leaves cools inflamed eyes and joints, and eases headaches; the oil of the seed can be 
dropped in ears against worms. 

Poison: if eaten, the leaves, seeds and juice cause a deep deadly sleep. 

Symptoms: rapid heartbeat, dry mouth, delirium, paralysis, coma, death. 

Antidote: a mustard clyster, followed by large beakers of warm water with powdered charcoal; the victim should be 
rubbed and made to walk about. 


HELLEBORE 


Description: a low-growing plant with dark glossy leaves and white flowers which bloom in mid-winter. 

Uses: to calm hysteria and to terminate pregnancies. 

Poison: the leaves must be gathered while facing east with no eagles overhead. 

Symptoms: tingling mouth, salivation, vomiting, stomach pain, diarrhoea, large black pupils, slowed heartbeat. 
Antidote: after a clyster, drink charcoal powder mixed in castor oil. 


MANDRAKE 


Description: plant with large dark green leaves and root like a forked parsnip; in the autumn it bears a smooth 
round yellow fruit. 

Uses: the leaves are useful in ointments and cooling poultices, the root can be chewed before operations as an 
anaesthetic. 

Poison: cating too much of the root puts you in a sleep from which you never wake; ie. death! The roots are said to 
scream when they are dug out of the ground. 

Symptoms: dry mouth, erratic heart beat, drowsiness, depression, heavy sleep, coma, death. 


Antidote: a clyster followed by large beakers of vinegar or mustard in warm water to induce vomiting. 
POPPY 


Description: pretty flower with big petals and a furry stem. 

Uses: the milky juice is plentiful and can be fashioned into pastilles, then dried in the shade to be taken as pain 
killer, sedative and cough mixture. 

Poison: if too much is swallowed, it brings about a fatal coma. 

Symptoms: drowsiness, slow heartbeat and breathing, tiny pupils, coma, death. 

Antidote: clyster followed by a tincture of gall-nuts; keep victim awake and moving around. 


MUSHROOMS 


Description: fungi that grow in moist damp places, they look like fat parasols. 

Uses: mushrooms are prized as food. 

Poison: according to Pliny, mushrooms become poisonous after a snake has breathed on them, so they are best 
eaten in winter when snakes hibernate. NB mushrooms which are naturally poisonous are called toadstools. 

Symptoms: salivation, tears, breathing problems, stomach pain, diarrhoea, vertigo, delirium, excitement, coma, 
death. 

Antidote: vomiting must be induced by drinking mustard in hot water. Agrippina used mushrooms to poison 
Claudius, so that her son Nero could become Emperor. 


OLEANDER 


Description: shrub with silvery green leaves and white, pink or magenta flowers. 

Uses: as hedges and borders, because goats and sheep will not eat this plant. 

Poison: all parts are poisonous and even its smoke can irritate; hunters have been known to die after eating meat 
roasted on skewers made of oleander wood. 

Symptoms: severe diarrhoea, stomach pain, sweating, trembling, irregular heartheat, paralysis, coma, death, 

Antidote: No known antidote. 


‘No known antidote,’ murmured Flavia as she copied the words on her wax tablet. “Those are three very terrible 
words.” She looked around the library table at Jonathan, Pulchra and Tranquillus. 

Jonathan looked thoughtful. "What if the poison isn't in the food?" he said. 

“Where else would it be?” said Pulchra. 

‘Lining her cup!" cried Flavia. ‘If someone smeared the inside of your mother’s cup with poison then poured 
normal wine into it...” 

‘No,’ said Pulchra. ‘She often gets the slave-girls to drink from her goblet first." 

‘I’ve heard of someone having poison poured in their ears as they slept,’ said Jonathan. “Or it could be put in 
perfume." 

*But wouldn't you have to dab a lot of poisoned perfume on for it to have any effect?” asked Tranquillus. 

Suddenly Flavia gasped. “Some people drink perfume to make their breath smell sweet! Pulchra, does your 
mother ever drink perfume?’ 

‘I don’t think so." said Pulchra. 

‘No,’ said Flavia after a pause. ‘It must be in the food because Polla was at dinner just before she took ill last 
night." 

Tranquillus looked around at them, ‘I've just had a disturbing thought,’ he said. “What if the would-be killer 
decides not to stick to poison? What if he — or she — tries something else?" 

‘Like a knife or a blunt instrument?’ said Flavia. 

‘Or,’ said Tranquillus, ‘something that would still make it look like an accident. Like pushing her off the upper 
colonnade, onto the rocks below.’ 

Pulchra shuddered. 

‘Or making it seem as if she slipped in the baths and hit her head and drowned!" said Jonathan. 

“Or,' said Flavia, her grey eyes growing wide, “being eaten by a panther!" 


Nubia smiled as she followed the four dogs into the woven shade of the olive groves. She loved walking them on 
these fragrant hills, so full of plants and animals and insects. Tigris was the bravest and usually ventured furthest 
ahead, but he always waited to show her his latest find — a shimmering black beetle or a slow-plodding tortoise with 
a shell the colour of dark honey, Nipur stayed between Tigris and Nubia, often glancing over his shoulder to make 
sure she was still within sight. Scuto trotted close beside her and Ajax always took up the rear, eyes bulging. tongue 
flapping, little legs waddling. He was pathetically grateful whenever she carried him and would cover her face with 
hot kisses that made her giggle. 

Suddenly she heard a bird's staccato warning cry and immediately she sensed that something was wrong. Up 
ahead, Tigris and Nipur stood motionless among the ancient twisted trunks of the olive trees. Beside her Scuto 
growled and she saw his hackles rise. 

Nubia’s heart beat faster as she moved cautiously forward. Then she followed the steady gaze of the two big 


black puppies and her blood ran cold. 
On a low, horizontal branch of an olive tree, almost invisible in the dappled sunlight, crouched a black panther. 


Lupus yawned. He had been watching the Patron receive his clients for almost two hours. There had been a steady 
stream of visitors: tenant farmers from the hills, craftsmen from Surrentum, even a magistrate from Neapolis. None 
of them had said or done anything suspicious. He longed to swim in the cold plunge of the baths or in the cool blue 
sea and he was just wondering if he should go when Felix's secretary said, “Your last client of the day, sir." 

Lupus sighed but his eyes widened as he saw the person who stepped into the tablinum. Justus closed the double 
doors behind him, leaving the Patron and his client alone. And Lupus’s jaw dropped when he saw what they began 
to do together. 


Nubia did not take her eyes off the powerful panther crouched on the olive branch. He was alone and unchained. She 
could see the end of his tail twitching and his golden eyes flicking between Tigris and Nipur. both of whom stood 
gazing up at him and growling low in their throats. 

Nubia always wore her cherrywood flute on a scarlet cord around her neck. Now she slowly pulled it out and 
began to play soft breathy notes. Instantly the dogs stopped growling. The panther’s shoulders relaxed and his tail 
stopped twitching. He slowly tumed his head and she felt a thrill as his steady golden gaze locked with hers, 

‘Oh there you are!’ A woman ran into the clearing from between two olive trees and Nubia stopped playing. 
Voluptua’s magnificent black curls were loose around her shoulders and she wore only an unbelted red silk 
undertunic, She glanced at Nubia and smiled. ‘He ran away right in the middle of my coiffure. You're a very 
naughty boy!’ This last was addressed to the panther, who regarded his mistress with golden eyes and then blinked. 
“A very naughty boy to make me come out in public in such an immodest state.” 

Nubia lowered her flute and softly called the dogs. When they were close beside her she said, “Is he dangerous?” 

‘Oh, my dear, no!’ Voluptua was fixing the red leash to the big cat's leather collar. “He's very old, poor thing. 1 
bought him from some Syrian beast-fighters who were badly mistreating him. He's been declawed and his teeth are 
so loose that he can only eat raw meat, ground up and beaten with an egg.’ She glanced over her shoulder at Nubia 
and gave her another radiant smile. “Oh, no! He's not dangerous, He couldn't even hurt the fish in the pond. He's 
just a big pussycat.” 


“Even if the would-be murderer does intend to use another method,’ said Flavia Gemina, ‘there's no way we could 
guess how and when they might strike. 1 think we have to concentrate on poison.” 

‘I agree,’ said Jonathan. ‘My father says poison is a coward’s recourse and often a woman's, too. The reason 
most people use poison is because they don't have to be in the room when the victim dies. If you push someone over 
a wall or knock them on the head or set your panther loose on them, well... you have to witness the consequences.’ 

“Yes, it must be poison.’ Tranquillus pushed back his chair. He stretched and yawned, and then stood up. 

‘That’s what I've been saying all along!’ said Pulchra with a scowl. 

‘I know.’ Flavia sighed. 

A breeze flowed through the open library window and softly rustled the papyrus scrolls on the table. She closed 
her eyes for a moment and lifted her face to its cool caress. Even though it was nearly midday, she could hear a cock 
crowing exultantly somewhere outside in the shimmering heat. 

*Edepol!* murmured Tranquillus, who had moved over to examine the scrolls on the shelves. *He's got Ovid's 
Art of Love" 

Flavia looked up to see him pull the scroll slightly from its pigeonhole, so that it stuck out from the others. He 
glanced around guiltily, saw her watching and grinned. With his brown eyes and straight brown hair he was not bad- 


looking, she thought. But he was so young. She wanted a husband who was strong and masterful and brave. Like 
Felix. She sighed and turned her attention back to the twenty-third scroll of Pliny's Natural History. Expertly 
twisting her wrists, she scanned the lines passing before her. Suddenly a word caught her eye: ANTIDOTE. 

‘Eureka!’ she cried. “Admiral Pliny never lets you down. This is his universal antidote. Whoever eats this first 
thing in the morning will be immune to any poison all day long.” 

‘Is it called mithridatium?’ asked Tranquillus, coming over to her. 

“Yes! Flavia looked up at him in surprise. ‘How did you know?" 

‘Mithridates was a king who lived in fear of being poisoned, so he developed lots of antidotes and remedies. 
including a universal antidote which protects against any poison. Is the recipe there?" Tranquillus leaned over her 
shoulder. 

Flavia nodded. ‘Pound two walnuts,’ she read, ‘two dried figs and twenty leaves of rue in a mortarium. Add a 
pinch of salt. Anyone who takes this on an empty stomach will be immune to poison for the whole day. Do you think 
it really works?" 

‘No,’ said Pulchra with a sigh. "When mater was first ill pater called in all the physicians in Campania. Some of 
them prescribed universal antidotes like that one, but nothing helped. The elixir Jonathan's father sent was the best. 
But even that one only worked for a while. We don't want a universal antidote. We need a specific antidote.’ 

‘And for that,” said Tranquillus, "we need an expert on poisons." 

*Philodemus knows about poisons,’ said Jonathan. ‘He showed me half a dozen different poisonous plants on the 
way back from the hunt yesterday.” 

Flavia's eyes grew wide. ‘Do you think he's the culprit?’ 

Jonathan shrugged. 

‘I was thinking of a real expert on poisons," said Tranquillus. “Someone like Locusta.’ 

“Who's Locusta?’ they asked. 

‘Only the most famous poisoner in the world,” said Tranquillus. “They say three Emperors died because of her 
skills. She was one of Nero's most valuable assassins.” 

*And how do you know about her?” asked Flavia suspiciously. 

“Nero is one of my hobbies.’ said Tranquillus. ‘I want to be a biographer when I'm older.’ 

Jonathan stared at him. "You want to be a biographer?’ 

Tranquillus nodded. ‘I've already written one book. It's not exactly a biography. though; more like a collection 
of Greek swear words.’ 

Jonathan raised his eyebrows. “That I'd like to see.’ 

“You know,’ said Flavia thoughtfully, ‘now that you mention it, | do remember reading the name Locusta 
somewhere recently. Maybe in Admiral Pliny’s book.’ She began twisting the scroll back to scan earlier passages. 

‘Locusta probably knows ten times more than any scroll.” said Tranquillus. He turned to Pulchra. ‘I'll bet if we 
told her your mother’s symptoms, she’d know what poison was being used straightaway.’ 

“And she would probably know the antidote. too!" said Pulchra. 

“But how will we ever find her?’ said Flavia. 

‘Simple.’ said Tranquillus. “She lives just the other side of the bay.” 

“Euge!” breathed Pulchra. “Pater promised to take us on an excursion. We could go tomorrow! Where does she 
live?” 

*Baiae.' said Tranquillus triumphantly, “As a reward for her services, Nero gave her a villa at Baiae.’ 


SCROLL X 





‘F lavia?’ said Pulchra. “Why are you crying this time?’ 

Flavia lifted her wet face from her piliow, Pulchra stood framed in the bedroom doorway. 

“Because 1 can't go with you all to Baiae tomorrow. I want to go so much, but I can't.’ Flavia began sobbing 
again, 

‘Oh dear,’ remarked Tranquillus, stepping into the doorway. *Blotched face and swollen eyes — not a good look 
for you, Flavia.” 

“Why did you bring him here?’ wailed Flavia, and buried her face in the pillow again. 

‘It's not her fault,’ said Tranquillus. ‘I followed her.’ 

‘Go away!’ Flavia's voice was muffled, ‘I’m miserable." 

Pulchra sighed. “Then why don't you stop wallowing in your misery and agree to come with us tomorrow?” 

‘Behold. we have returned!" said Nubia, coming into the room with four happy but tired dogs. Scuto came 
panting up to Flavia and she wrapped her arms around his hot, furry neck. The other three dogs went to their water 
bowl and lapped thirstily. 

“Panther is a big pussycat,’ announced Nubia, 

“What about the panther?’ said Jonathan and Lupus, coming into the bedroom with Lupus. 

“Why are you all in here?” cried Flavia, ‘Go away!” 

"You told us to meet back here at midday,” said Jonathan. 

“We're not leaving you alone until you've told us why you can’t come.’ said Pulchra, sitting on the side of 
Flavia’s bed. 

Flavia released Scuto and wiped her nose on her arm. 

Tranquillus winced. *My dear girl,’ he said, ‘if you're going to marry me you must learn to use a handkerchief.” 

‘I'm not your dear girl,” snapped Flavia, ‘and I'm not going to marry you!’ But she accepted his handkerchief 
and blew her nose. 

‘Flavia,’ said Pulchra, scooping up Ajax and kissing his nose, “Why can't you come with us to Baiae tomorrow?’ 

‘Because 1 promised pater," said Flavia in a small voice. 

‘Excuse me?” said Jonathan, sitting on Nubia’s bed. “Your father specifically made you promise him that you 
wouldn't go to Baiae?’ 

“Yes.” 

“You can't blame him,” said Tranquillus to Jonathan. *Baiae does have an extremely bad reputation. They say no 
maiden who goes there ever comes back the same, if you know what I mean." 

‘That’s not true,’ said Pulchra, ‘I’ve been there and I'm still the same." 

Lupus shrugged, then beckoned Flavia with a flick of his wrist, as if to say: Why dont you come anyway? 

‘Yes,’ agreed Pulchra. “Just don't tell him." 

‘That would be wrong.’ said Jonathan. ‘Especially if she promised.’ 


‘Jonathan's right,’ said Tranquillus. *A Roman woman should obey her father. And her husband,” he added. 

YOU'VE BROKEN PROMISES TO YOUR FATHER BEFORE, Lupus wrote on his wax tablet. 

“Yes, but this time I took a vow,’ said Flavia. ‘If I break my vow, then the gods might punish me. Or — even 
worse — they might punish pater.’ Flavia made the sign against evil. “But I want to go so much,’ 

Tranquillus rolled his eyes. ‘Don’t start crying again. I'll take extremely thorough notes and when you read them 
it will be just as if you'd interviewed her yourself.’ 

“That's right,’ said Jonathan. ‘I'm going to tell Locusta all Polla's symptoms and ask her what poison was being 
used and what the antidote is.’ 

‘I will use my senses to see if she is telling the truth,” said Nubia. 

AND I WILL DRAW HER, wrote Lupus, SO YOU CAN SEE WHAT SHE LOOKS LIKE. 

‘Also,’ said Pulchra, “if we're all at Baiae tomorrow, the villa will be practically empty. You could look for clues 
while we're all out.’ 

Flavia sniffed and looked round at their encouraging faces. 

“That's better,’ said Tranquillus. “You almost smiled. Don't worry, We'll tell you every detail of what happens. 
And I know the gods will honour the fact that you kept your vow.’ 


* 


After lunch, Jonathan rested on one of the smooth marble slabs in the tepidarium. The bath-slave had finished 
massaging his shoulders. back and thighs and he felt more relaxed than he had in days. As he lay there, halfway 
between sleep and wakefulness, he thought about the previous day's hunt and Felix's words of approval. He was 
beginning to understand why Flavia was under Felix's spell. 

“What?” he mumbled, and opened his eyes. “What is it, Lupus?” 

Lupus was still damp from the cold plunge. but he was dressed and beckoning excitedly. 

Jonathan sighed and pushed himself off the bench and slipped on the tunic that Lupus extended. Then he 
followed his friend back into the changing-room of the baths. 

The domed room was full of men. Felix stood in the centre, laughing. A red and gold rooster with blue tail 
feathers struggled in his arms. Jonathan saw that the circular marble floor had been sprinkled with sawdust. 

Felix's bearded secretary Justus was making notes on a wax tablet as men shouted out their bets. There must 
have been thirty or forty of them, crowding into the cylindrical room. 

‘Jonathan. Lupus.’ Felix looked up from his struggling cockerel. ‘Come stand on the bench behind me, You'll 
get a better view from there.’ 

The men grinned down at the boys and parted to let them through. 

‘First time?” said Felix to Jonathan, and raised an eyebrow at Jonathan's nod. “You'll never be the same.’ 

Jonathan and Lupus stepped onto the bench behind the Patron. Tranquillus was already up there and he grinned 
at them and gave them a thumbs-up. Jonathan looked around. From here he could see over the men's shoulders and 
he noticed Flaccus and Vopiscus standing on the other side of the apodyterium. Vopiscus nodded at Jonathan and 
then turned to say something to Flaccus, whose smile faded when he caught sight of the three boys. 

Jonathan felt a twinge of guilt. He noticed Philodemus was absent and he thought he could guess why. He had 
often heard his father condemn cock-fighting as a barbaric and decadent sport. But how could he leave without 
insulting his host? Besides, he was here to keep an eye on the suspects. 

The shouts grew in volume as Jason, one of Felix’s right-hand men, came into the domed room with a pure white 
rooster. The men were increasing their wagers, making rude jokes and laughing. 


‘These are the only living creatures,’ said a voice in Jonathan's ear, ‘who crow for joy but fight to the death in 
utter silence.’ Vopiscus had come up onto the bench to stand beside the boys. Flaccus remained on the other side of 
the room. 

*Felix’s bird is a Rhodian,’ added Vopiscus. “They say he needs at least five hens to keep him satisfied,’ 

Jonathan nodded and shifted slightly; Vopiscus was standing uncomfortably close to him. 

Suddenly the domed room grew quiet. At a sign from the scribe. Felix and Jason stepped forward to let their 
birds assess each other, The cocks struggled in their owners’ arms but were kept just far enough from each other to 
do no damage. 

‘They do that to get the cockerels in a fighting fury, don't they?" Tranquillus said to Vopiscus, 

Vopiscus nodded. ‘Now watch carefully for the referee to give the signal. The first bird released has the 
advantage.” 

Felix and Jason were crouched opposite one another, holding their cockerels behind lines drawn in the sawdust. 
They were about six feet apart. 

*Pugnate!” cried Justus and the air was suddenly full of flapping wings. Felix’s blue-tailed Rhodian must have 
been released first, for he flew up above the white bird and brought his heel down, instantly piercing his opponent’s 
right wing with the sharp bone projecting from the back of his leg. But the spur was stuck and the two birds flapped 
wildly, unable to detach from one another. 

*Pax!" cried Justus, Felix and Jason moved quickly forward to free their birds from one another. After a few 
seconds’ pause, Justus cried ‘Pugnate!’ again and this time the white had the advantage. 

Jonathan watched in fascination as the cockerels beat their powerful wings and used beak and spurs to attack 
each other. There was no forcing them to fight: he could tell they wanted it with every fibre of their being. Soon the 
sawdust was spotted with blood and feathers, Felix's soldiers were yelling and Lupus was making a wild howling 
sound. Jonathan realised that his own throat was hoarse from shouting, too. 

Suddenly it was over. The white cock was dead, his neck broken by a powerful blow from the Rhodian's thigh. 
Jason held his dead bird up by its feet, and the men cheered the vanquished warrior. Then Justus handed a small 
palm branch to Felix and the men roared their approval. 

“What reward does the bird get?’ asked Jonathan, 

Vopiscus shrugged. *A handful of barley and access to his hens. But he doesn’t do it for the reward. He fights for 
the pure joy of it.’ 

Jonathan nodded. His heart was beating hard and in spite of himself he was filled with a strange euphoria. The 
colours around him seemed brighter and he felt a deep surge of affection for all the men around him, even the ugly. 
brutish ones. By Hercules, it was good to be alive! 

Felix was holding the victor, stroking it and kissing it and murmuring into its ear, not minding that his cheek and 
tunic were smeared with the cockerel's blood. For the second time that afternoon, Jonathan understood Flavia's 
feelings for the Patron, and as he looked around at the men’s faces, he saw he was not alone. 


SCROLL XI 





Nubia lay naked on a rock, as happy as a lizard in the sun. She and Flavia and Pulchra and the three widows had 
left their clothes in the shade of the Temple of Neptune and had swum out to the smallest of the three rocks in the 
sea behind it. Pulchra called these tiny islands the Sirens’ rocks. 

When they had gone swimming the first day, they had paddled modestly around the secret cove in their tunics. 
But today Pulchra had boldly shed all her clothes and encouraged the others to do the same. 

Voluptua and Annia Serena immediately followed her example, but Nubia, Flavia and Claudia hesitated, 

‘Don't worry,’ Pulchra laughed, treading water. “We're going to swim to the littlest rock. Nobody can see us 
from the villa. The Temple of Neptune and the other rocks hide us. Come on!” 

Nubia had only ever swum in her tunic before, and although she was used to being naked in the baths, the 
thought of stripping off outside frightened her. Just over a year ago. she had been led through the streets of Ostia 
wearing only a chain round her neck, a price tag, and chalk dust on her feet. Her face flushed as she remembered the 
terrible humiliation of being sold as a slave. But now she was among friends, so when Flavia and Claudia slipped off 
their tunics, Nubia took a deep breath and followed suit. She was not a slave any more. 

As soon as Nubia entered the water she was converted. It was glorious to swim in the nude. 

There were three roughly cube-shaped rocks behind the temple: one medium-sized, the next big and tall and the 
last very low and flat. When they arrived at the furthest rock they discovered linen towels and cushions already laid 
out by slaves. On the middie rock, within touching distance, were parasols, a picnic basket and some musical 
instruments. Wedged in the cool water between the two rocks was a small amphora of watered wine with a copper 
beaker attached to its neck by a silk cord. 

Now, lying on a linen bath-towel, Nubia felt warmed to her very core by the golden sunshine. 

“Oh,” sighed Flavia from the shade of a parasol. “That cool breeze feels wonderful, doesn't it?’ 

‘Mmmm,’ purred Voluptua, who had managed to keep her elaborate hairdo dry. She had tried to coax her panther 
into the water but he had refused, so they had left him tied to a pillar of Neptune's temple. dozing in the shade. 

Claudia — the one Flavia called the tawny beauty — lay beneath a parasol, her eyes closed. She had been very 
quiet and Nubia wondered if it had anything to do with her aborted confession at the dinner party the night before. 
Flavia had reported the events of the evening in detail. 

‘So ladies,’ giggled Pulchra, who was lying between Nubia and Flavia. “What do you think of the bachelors?’ 

‘They're all very sweet.’ said Annia Serena. ‘But I prefer my men older and more mature.’ 

‘Me, too,” said Flavia, and although Nubia knew she was perfectly serious, the others laughed. 

‘I like all three of them," said Voluptua in her low, husky voice. “Especially Vopiscus and Flaccus.’ 

"You only like the size of their money-pouches,' said Annia Serena. 

“Not at all.” Voluptua stretched luxuriously, *Still, I wonder which one of the two is richer?’ 

“Vopiscus.' said Pulchra quickly. ‘I’m sure Vopiscus is far richer than Flaccus.” 

‘But Flaccus is much more handsome.’ said Annia Serena. “Nice hair, nice voice, wonderful body.’ 


*I thought you liked your men older and more mature,” said Pulchra- 

‘I like the way Vopiscus looks at me," said Voluptua. 

Annia Serena gave an unladylike snort. “Don't you mean the way he /eers at you?" 

Nubia let their voices float away in the distance. The depilatory the previous day had lefi her skin sleek and 
smooth. After a swim in the sea, the hot sun on her naked body made her feel deliciously heavy and relaxed. 

The handsome face of her tutor Aristo swam up into her mind’s eye, but she didn’t want to think about him. That 
would just make her sad and spoil the beauty of the moment. So she pushed his image away and tried to make her 
mind as still and blank as a smooth grey pebble. 

For a moment she achieved it, Her mind was perfectly calm and she was only aware of her breath coming and 
going as she lay on her soft linen towel in the hot sunshine. 

Then another image blossomed in her mind. A beautiful dark stallion with a pale gold mane and tail, He was 
galloping along the wet sand where the water met the beach, full of joy and power and life. His presence was so 
strong and so clear that she sat up and shaded her eyes and looked towards the crescent beach that lay to the south. 
But they were too close to the water here; a low rocky promontory blocked her view. 

“What is it, Nubia?” murmured Flavia. “Are you hungry?" 

“No,” said Nubia, *but is there flute? I left mine with clothes at temple." 

“No flute.’ said Pulchra, who had been combing out her damp hair in the shade of the parasol. "But there's this.’ 
She stood up, reached over to the big rock and handed a double aulos back down. ‘Here you are.’ 

Nubia had only played the double aulos a few times but she practised her own flute daily, so it was not difficult 
to make a sound. This double pipe made a strange buzzy noise and the vibrating reed tickled her lip. When she had 
made friends with it, she began to play the joyful feeling of the stallion running on sand. As she played, the image 
became strong in her head again. 

When she finished the song, she opened her eyes to see Flavia and Pulchra and the three women staring at her in 
amazement. 

‘Oh,’ said Claudia. ‘That was wonderful. It made me feel so free and happy.’ And Nubia saw that her cheeks 


were wet with tears. 


“Jonathan! Lupus!’ cried a boy's voice. “Come quickly!” 

Jonathan looked up from searching Tigris's fur for ticks as the light in the bedroom dimmed. Tranquillus was 
standing in the bright doorway. 

On the other bed Lupus sat bolt upright and rubbed his eyes. He had fallen asleep, drugged by the ferocious heat 
of late afternoon. 

“What is it, Tranquillus? said Jonathan. ‘Have you discovered something?’ 

“Yes! There are naked women on a rock out there!” 

“What? 

“Women! Naked! Nude! No clothes!’ Tranquillus’s high voice cracked with excitement. ‘Come on!" 

Lupus was off his bed, instantly awake. 

"Where?" 

‘The library. 1 was reading . . . um... a scroll, and 1 could see them all out on a rock. You can only see them 
from the library window,’ he added over his shoulder. “Unless. . .' He stopped dead. 

In his eagerness to follow, Lupus bumped into Tranquillus’s back. ‘Unless’ — Tranquillus turned around — ‘we 
get a boat and go out there. I think there’s a little rowing boat down in that cave by the yacht.’ 

“We can't do that,” said Jonathan. “We can't spy on naked women,’ 

‘Of course we can! We're supposed to be keeping an eye out for suspicious behaviour.’ 


‘Lying naked on a rock isn't suspicious,’ said Jonathan, folding his arms. ‘It’s sunbathing.’ 

‘I think it's suspicious, Don't you Lupus?’ 

Lupus nodded enthusiastically. 

“You just want to see naked women.’ said Jonathan. 

“Well, yes,” said Tranquillus. “Especially Voluptua. Don't you?’ 

Lupus nodded so vigorously that Jonathan couldn't help grinning. “OK,” he said with a shrug, ‘Let's go 
investigate the naked women.’ 


Nubia and Flavia were playing Slave Song on double aulos and tambourine, and Pulchra was attempting to 
accompany them on the lyre when Annia Serena suddenly uttered a piercing scream. 

Boys!’ she cried. ‘I can smell boys!” 

Flavia hastily pulled one of the yellow towels around her body and scanned the dazzling water. 

‘I can't see any boys,” she said after a moment. 

‘I didn’t say I saw them,’ said Annia Serena. ‘I said I smelled them. 

Flavia and Pulchra exchanged a look and then giggled. 

“Behold!” said Nubia, who had not bothered to cover herself but was still sitting straight-backed and cross- 
legged with her double aulos in her hands. “There they are. They have run aground on that boulder.’ 

Pulchra squealed and flipped up the parasol as a shield for her modesty, Then she laughed. “Silly boys!" she 
called out over the rim of her parasol. ‘Why do you think we swam out here instead of taking a boat?” She turned to 
the others, ‘Actually, you can get a boat out here but you have to go carefully or you run aground." 

‘How do we get back?’ Flavia heard Jonathan call. 

“You'll have to swim!" she bellowed. 

And Pulchra added with a giggle. ‘Just make sure you swim away from us and not toward us!’ 


The next morning before dawn, Flavia took the four dogs for a long walk up the mountainside. She didn't want to be 
there when her friends set sail for Baiae with Felix. 

It was already warm and the pale lemon sky in the east promised another scorching day. By the time she reached 
the small shrine of Dionysus up among the vineyards, the sun had risen above the Milky Mountains. Flavia turned 
and looked back down over the bay, It was the perfect day for sailing and there were so many boats on the water that 
it took her some time to find Felix’s yacht, crawling like a many-legged insect across the wrinkled blue silk of the 
sea, 

Flavia allowed a noble tear of disappointment to slip down her cheek, then she looked at the dogs. Scuto was 
urgently sniffing the base of a yew tree, Tigris and Nipur were wrestling. and Ajax sat panting at her feet, gazing up 
at her imploringly. 

‘Come on, boys,’ said Flavia, scooping up Ajax. ‘Let’s go back to the villa for breakfast, After that you'll have to 
wait quietly in Jonathan and Lupus’s room. I have some serious investigating to do. And I know just where to start.’ 
She kissed Ajax's nose. ‘Felix’s bedroom.’ 


SCROLL XII 





Back in her own bedroom, Flavia took care to change into her long dark blue tunic and pin up her hair. If a slave 
found her nosing around, her best defence would be confidence, and unless she looked neat she would not be 
confident. She used her new make-up box to grind a little ochre and add some colour to her lips and cheeks. She put 
in the pearl-and-sapphire earrings her father had given her for her birthday, but she left the gold bangles on the table. 
They jingled slightly when she moved and she wanted to be absolutely silent. For this reason she wore neither her 
new cork-heeled sandals or her flat-soled ones, but went barefoot instead. In this heat, nobody would question that. 

She padded silently along the breeze-cooled colonnade and climbed the stairs to the upper level of the villa, then 
doubled back along the bigger colonnade that led to Polla’s suite. She passed Polla's yellow triclinium and found the 
wicker chairs in their usual place outside Polla’s dressing room. The lounge-chair was empty but the gold and 
sapphire cup sat on the little wicker table beside it. Flavia stopped and touched the wine cup: cool and beaded with 
droplets. She sniffed; well-watered wine, probably Surrentinum. She looked: half full. Someone had been here only 
moments before. Could it be Polla? Flavia thought she was still confined to her bed since her collapse two nights 
before. 

Flavia moved quickly past Polla's suite of rooms and through the atrium to the corridor where she had first 
bumped into Felix. Maybe he had been coming from his room that day. Sure enough, the corridor led to only one 
room, a medium-sized bedroom. 

The room was simple but luxurious, with frescoes of cockerels fighting on the walls. She knew at once that it 
was his. There were two small arched windows here — both with views of the villa’s main entrance and the secret 
cove — and a light well, open to the sky. The skylight could probably be covered over in stormy weather, but now it 
caught a deliciously cool breeze and funnelled it down into the room. 

Despite the breeze, Flavia could smell! Felix's distinctive musky citron scent. Against one wall was a wide low 
bed with a lemon-yellow cover. At its foot was the usual cedarwood chest. In the wall on the opposite side of the 
room was a long low niche with his togas and cloaks hanging from pegs. The cloaks ranged in colour from dove 
grey to blue to black. Near the bed, beneath the skylight, was a writing table and an elegant chair of wood and ivory. 
Beside the table stood a bronze lamp-stand with at least a dozen oil-lamps. A tortoiseshell lyre had been set on the 
mosaic floor, leaning against the writing-table, and she recognised it as his. 

Flavia moved closer and examined the objects on the surface of the table. 

There were several bronze quills here, a little inkpot of pale blue glass and some sheets of papyrus with lines of 
Greek written in black ink. She noticed that several words had been scratched out and new ones written above. It 
was a poem. Felix was writing a poem in Greek. She leaned forward and her eye caught the phrase ‘sirens on their 
rocks". 

Suddenly she heard the soft slap of sandals in the corridor outside, and her heart jumped. Someone was coming! 

Flavia looked around. Nowhere to hide. Unless... 

She ran to the hanging clothes in the niche. She could stand behind the long hooded cloak but her feet would be 


visible at the bottom. Thinking quickly, she moved a pair of his grey, fur-lined boots beneath the cloak and stepped 
into them. The niche was only a little taller than she was, so nobody would suspect an adult could be hiding here, If 
anyone looked this way she hoped they would only see a cloak with boots undemeath. 

She heard the footsteps move into the room. A strong scent of saffron and cinnamon suddenly filled her head. It 
was maddeningly familiar, but she couldn't remember who wore it. 

If she could just see who it was. There! An arm-slit in the cloak. She moved her head carefully until she could 
see through the slit. It was a woman wearing a filmy blue headscarf which obscured her face. Who was it? That 
scent was so familiar . . . The woman went to the box at the end of the bed and knelt and opened it. She pulled out 
one of Felix’s tunics and held it up. It was a cream tunic with the two narrow red stripes that showed he was of the 
equestrian class. For a moment the woman examined the tunic. 

Then she began to sniff it. 

Flavia's eyes grew wide, then wider still as the woman's headscarf slipped back to reveal her face, Of course! 
The woman was Annia Serena, the woolly-haired blonde whose family had been killed by poisonous mushrooms. 
And her scent was the fabulously expensive blend called susinum. 

Why are you here? Flavia wondered. You're supposed to be in Baiae with the others. 

Flavia's jaw dropped as Annia Serena gathered the cream-coloured fabric of the Patron's tunic to her face and 
slowly inhaled, drinking in Felix’s smell as if it were some heady wine or elixir. Her eyes were closed in ecstasy as 
she sank slowly back onto the bed, still embracing his tunic. 

Abruptly she pushed the garment away, as someone might put down a beaker of wine they had drained. Now she 
was sniffing Felix’s bed, nose down, rump in the air. She looked so much like Scuto on the trail of some exciting 
scent that Flavia had to bite her lip hard to keep from giggling. 

But her desire to laugh died as Annia Serena suddenly lifted her head and sniffed the air. 

“Who's here?’ the woman whispered. She tested the air with her nose again, then rose from the bed and started 
towards the niche where Flavia was hiding. 
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Fisi held her breath and closed her eyes as Annia Serena moved cautiously towards her hiding-place. What 
would she say? How could she explain her presence? It would be unbearably humiliating. Help me, Castor and 
Pollux! Flavia prayed silently. 

“What are you doing in here?’ A man’s voice. 

Annia Serena squealed and then pressed her hand to her heart. 

‘Oh, it’s you, domina!” There was surprise in the man’s Greek-accented voice. “This is the Patron's bedroom. He 
doesn't permit visitors. Fm afraid you'll have to leave." 

‘I'm sorry,’ stammered Annia Serena, *1 didn't feel well and 1 went looking for one of the slave-girls to ask her 
to bring me a tonic. | must have taken the wrong turn. I think I’m still a little delirious.” 

“Yes. I imagine so.’ 

Flavia suddenly matched the accented voice to the bearded face of Justus, Felix’s secretary and scribe. 

‘Tl go now," said Annia Serena. 

‘Let me escort you back to your room,” Justus said drily, “lest you become delirious again.” 

Flavia waited until the sound of their footsteps died away. Then she carefully stepped out of Felix's fur-lined 
boots and pushed aside his cloak. She tiptoed out of the room and back along the corridor to the atrium. 

As she passed through the atrium into the breezy colonnade, she saw Polla stretched out on her wicker lounge- 
chair, her head turned to watch the retreating backs of Justus and Annia Serena. Flavia thought quickly. If she turned 
and ran, Polla might see her and it would look suspicious. Better to pretend she had been coming this way. 

Flavia took a deep breath and began to stroll along the colonnade towards Polla. ‘Salve, domina!‘ she said 
brightly, “Are you feeling better? I thought you would still be resting in your room.’ 

Polla's head turned and her blue eyes widened. ‘Flavia!’ she murmured. ‘I'm a little better this morning. I 
thought it would do me good to take some air. And the villa is so quiet today. Are you unwell, too?” 

*A little,’ lied Flavia, ‘I felt sick in the night. But I feel better now. I only feel a little nauseous." 

‘Oh dear. I hope it wasn't something you ate. Annia Serena didn't go because she gets terribly seasick, and 
apparently she's also unwell, Or perhaps it's just the heat. Come, Sit beside me and keep me company. I'll ask my 
girl to bring you some posca. That always makes me feel better when I’ve been ill. Parthenope!’ She snapped her 
fingers. 

The pretty, curly-haired slave-girl appeared a moment later and Flavia swallowed. The Villa Limona was not 
deserted after all, She was lucky she had not been discovered in Felix’s room. 

‘I begged my husband not to go to Baiae.' Polla murmured, after the slave-girl had gone, *but Pulchra was 
determined and he gave in to her wishes, as usual.’ 

“Why didn't you want them to go?’ asked Flavia, sitting on a yellow-cushioned wicker chair. ‘Is it because Baiae 
is a glirarium of licentiousness?’ 

Polla arched one of her exquisite eyebrows. “That's one way of describing it.’ She took a tiny sip from her 


gemmed cup. 

“What's a glirarium?’ said Flavia, after a short pause. 

Polla almost smiled. *A glirarium is a kind of container for fattening dormice, until they can be eaten." 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia. She sipped her posca. *And licentiousness?” 

Polla sighed. ‘The poet Propertius begged his girlfriend to depart from corrupt Baiae, whose shores are so 
dangerous to virtuous girls and whose waters are tainted with crimes of love. There is something about the air, so 
pure and sparkling, something about the tall, swaying palm trees, the sunshine, the natural hot springs, the golden 
beach and the blue waters of the sea and the lake. Such intoxicating beauty makes people forget all sense of right 
and wrong. They indulge their basest desires in the baths and on the beaches. That is what licentiousness means. 
Lust. A hunger for what is not yours by law or right.” 

Flavia was still not exactly sure what Polla meant, so she remained silent. 

‘Let me illustrate it this way,’ said Polla. Her voice was so faint that Flavia had to lean forward to hear her. “Two 
nights ago at dinner, Vopiscus told us an anecdote doing the rounds at the moment. A beautiful and respectable 
Roman matron recently went to Baiae to take the waters. They say she arrived Penelope and departed Helen.’ 

‘Penelope was the faithful wife of Odysseus,’ said Flavia. Then her grey eyes widened. ‘But Helen was 
unfaithful and left her husband to run away with a handsome young Trojan called Paris.” 

‘Precisely,’ said Polla. “The respectable Roman matron left her husband for a far younger man. 1 could tell you 
many other terrible things about Baiae: tales of drunkenness, seduction, even murder.’ 

‘Murder?’ said Flavia, pulling her wicker chair closer. 

“Oh, yes,” breathed Polla. *Baiae has had a tradition for murder ever since one of the most notorious crimes in 
Rome’s history took place there. 1 can still remember the day 1 heard the news." 

‘The news about what?" said Flavia. 

‘It was near Baiae.' said Polla, ‘that the Emperor Nero murdered his own mother.’ 


Lupus sat beside Nubia in the shade of the small temple-like deckhouse of Felix’s yacht. Straight ahead, he could 
see the palm trees and gilded domes fringing the small blue bay of Baiae. 

On his right loomed Vesuvius. Even as close as this, he could see no trace of Herculaneum, the city buried at its 
foot. Lupus thought of his friends Clio and Vulcan, who had since moved to Rome with their family. 

Over on his left was Misenum. where Rome's navy lay at anchor. He recognised the shape of the promontory 
and the three poplar trees that had marked the home of Admiral Pliny, Less than a year ago he had swum there to 
bring the admiral a vital message. But old Pliny had died in the eruption, along with thousands of others who had 
not been able to escape the tidal wave of white-hot ash. 

On that terrible day in August the wind had been from the north-west. Today it was behind them, filling the 
yellow and white striped sail. Even so, the oarsmen were working hard. Lupus could hear the chant of the leader, 
and he watched the oars rise and fall in unison, pushing the ship forward in rhythmic surges. The harbour looked 
close, but Lupus guessed it would take them another half-hour to reach it. He hooked his arm around one of the 
wooden pillars that held the pitched canopy and leaned over the polished oak rail. Cobalt blue water hissed along the 
side of the ship, leaving a creamy trail behind them. It occurred to him that he had swum from very near this spot to 
the harbour at Misenum. 

As if he had read Lupus's mind, Felix remarked, ‘Nero’s mother Agrippina swam to the shore from here the 
night he tried to kill her,’ Lupus looked over his shoulder at Felix. The Patron was sitting on a cushioned bench in 
the shade with his guests around him. He had been holding court all morning. 

“Nero tried to kill his own mother?” asked Jonathan, who was sitting on Felix's left. 

‘I know this story!’ cried Tranquillus. ‘Nero tried to have Agrippina murdered in a collapsing boat!” 


‘Oh, tell us about it, pater!’ said Pulchra, who had squeezed herself between Jonathan and Flaccus. 

“Yes, do tell," purred Voluptua. She and her black panther had plenty of room to themselves at the end of one of 
the benches. 

Felix looked around at them with his dark eyes. ‘Nero and his mother had been to a dinner party in Baiae. He 
told his mother something was wrong with her own boat and urged her to take his new yacht to sail back to her villa 
near the Lucrine Lake, just there.' He pointed towards a distant ring of fluttering banners to the right of the blue bay 
they were entering. “What she didn't know was that once they were well out to sea, the roof of his yacht was 
designed to collapse. It was his plan to kill her and make it look like an accident.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Jonathan. “Why did Nero want to kill his own mother?’ 

‘First,’ said Felix, “because she objected to his love affair with Acte, a beautiful but unsuitable freedwoman. 
Second, because she was becoming too influential and Nero didn't want to share his power with her,’ 

“Weren't there rumours that she even wanted to be his Empress?’ said sleepy-eyed Vopiscus, who was lounging 
near Claudia. ‘In more ways than one?’ 

It took a moment for Lupus to realise what Vopiscus meant. 

‘But she was his own mother!" cried Jonathan, and added. “That's disgusting.’ 

“It is nefas,' said Flaccus. 

“Quite.” said Felix. 

“Tasteless, too.” drawled Vopiscus, ‘though they say Agrippina was still very beautiful, even at the age of forty,’ 

“What happened, pater?’ asked Pulchra. her blue eyes wide and innocent. 

‘The plan went wrong,’ said Felix. “The awning of Nero’s special yacht was not made of wood like this one’ — 
here he gestured at the brightly painted roof above them. ‘It was made of lead, designed to collapse when a certain 
lever was pulled and to crush anyone reclining underneath.’ 

“Oh! How awful!’ cried Pulchra. 

‘Did it work? asked Jonathan, 

‘No!’ cried Tranquillus. leaping to his feet. ‘One of the sailors pulled the lever and the roof did fall down but it 
only killed one of Agrippina's friends. Agrippina and her other companion — I forget the woman's name — fell into 
the water unharmed.’ 

Lupus mimed swimming and gave a questioning grunt. 

“Yes, Lupus, they could swim,” said Felix, “and the sailors heard a woman’s voice in the dark water crying out. 
“Save me! I’m the mother of your emperor!” They took their oars, stretched them out . . . and beat her to death. 
Most of them were in on the plot, too, you see.” 

“Oh!” gasped Pulchra, and Lupus saw her clutch Flaccus’s muscular arm. 

“But it wasn't Agrippina they killed,” continued Felix. ‘It was Acerronia, Agrippina’s companion. She realised 
what was happening and bravely claimed to be Nero's mother, in order to save her.’ 

‘That’s right!’ said Tranquillus, his voice squeaking with excitement. ‘Meanwhile, Agrippina swam to shore and 
some fishermen pulled her out of the water and took her to her villa.’ 

‘So Agrippina didn't die after all?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘On the contrary,” said Felix. “When Nero's men told him about the botched assassination, he ordered them to go 
back and do it properly.’ 

Tranquillus nodded; he was still standing up and swaying a little with the movement of the boat. “Just before 
dawn the men burst into Agrippina's bedroom, When she saw their resolute faces and the glinting knives, she tore 
open her tunic and—' 

‘Tranquillus!’ said Felix sternly. “There are women present, including my daughter. They don't need to know all 


the sordid details.’ He looked around at them. “Let's just say that Nero's men did what they had been commanded to 
do.” 

Tranquillus sat down beside Felix again, apparently not offended by the Patron’s rebuke, for he added, ‘My 
father says that was when Nero started to go bad. The Kindly Ones caught him, you see. They caught Nero and they 
drove him mad.” 


“Matricide,' breathed Flavia. “The crime of Orestes.’ 

‘The worst crime a human can commit,’ said Polla Argentaria, leaning back on her couch in the upper colonnade 
of the Villa Limona. “Nero was probably the most depraved man who ever walked this earth. After he murdered his 
mother he got worse and worse. 1 couldn't begin to tell you the horrible things he did. Finally, six years after 
Agrippina's murder, my husband and his friends decided to rid the empire of that monster. 

‘He did?" breathed Flavia. ‘I mean, they did? They planned to kill the Emperor?’ 

“Yes,” murmured Polla. ‘For the good of Rome. ' 

“What happened? Did they succeed?” 

“No,” said Polla. ‘They were betrayed and their plot exposed. And that was when Nero commanded my husband 
to commit suicide.” 


SCROLL XIV 





“Foix” gasped Flavia. “Nero commanded Felix to kill himself?" 

Polla had been resting with her eyes closed. Now she opened them and looked at Flavia, ‘No. Not Felix,’ she 
said softly, ‘not him. Nero ordered the death of my first husband.’ 

‘Your what?" said Flavia, and then, as understanding dawned, “You've been married before?’ 

“Why, yes,’ said Polla, “Didn't you know? Has Pulchra never told you? My first husband was the greatest Latin 
poet to live since Virgil. He might have been greater than Virgil if his life had not ended at the age of twenty-five.” 

“What was his name?’ asked Flavia. 

*Lucan,' said Polla. "Marcus Annaeus Lucanus,’ 

‘I've heard of him!" cried Flavia. ‘I think pater has a long poem by him,’ 

‘Probably his unfinished epic on the civil war. He was a genius. It was such a crime that his talent was snuffed 
out by that monster Nero." 

‘Tell me what happened! Please.’ 

Polla sighed and took a sip from her gemmed cup. “Both Lucan and his uncle Seneca were involved in the plot to 
assassinate Nero,’ she said. ‘Seneca had been Nero's tutor and was a great philosopher as well. A man called Piso 
was the leader. He and some other noblemen realised that Nero was insane and could destroy Rome. So they plotted 
to kill him. But they hesitated. They failed to seize the right moment and eventually they were all betrayed. Nero 
had them arrested and offered them a choice. They could suffer public execution, along with the loss of their homes 
and goods. Or they could go home, put their affairs in order and open their veins.’ 

“What does that mean: open their veins?’ asked Flavia. ‘I've heard that expression before but never understood 
it.’ 

“It means they had to cut their wrists and the back of their knees and let the life blood drain away from their 
bodies. A slow but noble way to die,’ she murmured, 

Flavia stared. 

Polla leaned toward Flavia. “When Seneca opened his veins his wife did, too, Later, Nero commanded his 
physicians to save her, and they bound up her wounds. But do you see? She was willing to die with her husband. I 
would have done the same for Lucan,” said Polla, leaning back again, ‘but I wasn’t with him when the death 
sentence from Nero came. They say my husband took the news calmly, sent for his physician and died reciting his 
own poetry.’ She looked at Flavia. ‘I was a poet, too, you know, and a patroness of poets. But since that day I have 
hardly written a single line.” 

“You must have loved your first husband very much,’ said Flavia, ‘to be willing to die with him.* 

‘Did I love Lucan? No.’ Polla smiled sadly. ‘It was an arranged marriage. | married him when I was fourteen, the 
same year Nero murdered Agrippina. Although Lucan was six years my senior, I always felt more like his mother 
than his wife. Still, he was clever and witty, and he made me laugh. No, I didn’t love him, Flavia, but I liked him, 
and we were happy together.’ She took a small sip. “Whereas. although Felix and I are the same age. he has always 


been the strong one. Always masterful, Always in control,’ 

‘Felix is the same age as you” said Flavia. 

‘A little younger, in fact,’ said Polla. "By a month or two." 

“How did you meet him?” asked Flavia. 

“Felix?” asked Polla. 

Flavia nodded. He mouth was dry so she took a long drink of posca from her plain silver cup. 

Polla Argentaria turned and gazed out through the columns towards the bright bay. “I first met Felix when he 
came to Rome to attend Lucan’s funeral. He was a distant cousin of mine, twenty years old, just back from two years 
in Athens where he'd been studying philosophy and rhetoric at the Academy. He walked into my garden and the 
moment I saw him, Cupid fired an arrow deep into my heart. Right up to the feathers.’ she added. 

Flavia felt a strange pang in her own heart. She could easily imagine Felix at the age of twenty, tanned and 
handsome, but already with his striking silver-grey hair. ‘Aeneas stepped forward,’ quoted Flavia, “brilliant in the 
clear light, with the face and shoulders of a god.’ 

“Exactly.” breathed Polla, turning astonished blue eyes on Flavia. “Exactly so. I was like Dido, the first time she 
sees Aeneas.’ She lowered her gaze. ‘I have loved him passionately from that moment until today. And that,’ she said 
softly, ‘that is the great tragedy of my life.” 


As Felix’s yacht entered the port of Baiae, Lupus stood at the front of the shaded deckhouse to get the best view. 
They were now so close that he had to tip his head back to see the bronze statues on a dozen lofty columns. Some 
were even taller than the palm trees that lined the harbour. 

‘So, Tranquillus,” said Felix, as the ship slowed its speed and described a pulsing curve towards a vacant berth. 
*Pulchra has just told me that you want to interview Locusta, the imperial poisoner.* 

“Yes, Patron,’ said Tranquillus. ‘For research purposes.’ 

‘That may be difficult. She was put to death ten years ago by the Emperor Galba.” 

Pulchra gasped and turned to glare accusingly at Tranquillus. 

‘But my father said . . . I was sure that Locusta lived in Baiae.' 

‘She does." said Felix. “But it’s not the Locusta you're thinking of,’ he added. “This one's her daughter. Why did 
you want to talk to her, anyway?" 

‘I hope to be a biographer some day and Nero is my particular subject of interest. Also poison,” he added, with a 
glance at Pulchra. 

“Ah.” Felix gave a small nod of understanding. “Then you're in luck. Locusta's daughter might well be able to 
tell you something about Nero. though I can't promise. And they say she knows as much about poison as her mother 
did. Do you still want to see her?’ The boat shuddered as it nudged the pier. 

“Yes, please, sir.’ 

“Very well. It’s short notice, but I should be able to arrange it. She owes me a favour or two. However, we can't 
all descend on her like crows on a freshly-ploughed field. I'll take a group to the baths and we'll met you and your 
party later at the oyster-beds of the Lucrine Lake, at the fourth hour past noon. Who's going with young Tranquillus, 
then?” 

“Oh, pater!’ cried Pulchra, who had been smoothing her pink silk tunic. “Aren't you coming with us?" 

"We can't all go, my little nightingale. There are twelve of us, plus the panther, Don't worry,’ he said, seeing the 
expression of disappointment on her face. * You can take Brassus as your bodyguard." 

Pulchra turned away from her father with a pout. 

‘Tl go with Pulchra,' said Jonathan. 

‘I also,’ said Nubia. 


"When you say the baths,’ Claudia was examining her fingernail, ‘do you mean the Baths of Nero?’ 

‘I do.” said Felix. 

"Then I'll go with the children.’ 

‘Oooh!’ said Voluptua, standing up and stretching luxuriously. “The famous Baths of Nero. I think I'll go with 
you, Patron.” 

“Us, too.’ Vopiscus gave Flaccus and Philodemus a slow wink, “Especially if we're going to those baths.” 

“What about you, Lupus?” said Felix with a half-smile. “Are you for Locusta or the baths?’ 

Lupus glanced at Jonathan, He had promised Flavia a portrait of Locusta, but someone needed to stay with Felix 
and the others, to keep an eye out for suspicious behaviour. Jonathan gave him a tiny nod, as if to say: You go. 

Lupus smiled, pointed at himself and then to Felix. 

“As you wish,” said Felix. He turned to Tranquillus. ‘Do you see that apricot-coloured building up on the hill? 
The one with the white-columned porch? Near the gilded dome of that bath-house?’ 

Lupus and the others turned to follow Felix’s pointing finger. 

“Yes,” said Tranquillus. 

“That's Locusta's villa. Now look further to the right.’ They all turned dutifully. ‘Do you see those yellow and 
red banners fluttering in the breeze towards Puteoli, the other harbour?’ 

“Yes,” they said. 

‘Those ring the Lucrine Lake, with its famous oyster-beds. We'll meet you there at the fourth hour after noon, If 
you don’t feel up to the walk. hire a couple of litters. Brassus has money. The entrance to the oyster-beds is clearly 
marked. And now,” he said, ‘I'll dictate a quick note of introduction for you, Tranquillus, to make sure Locusta 
receives you and tells you everything you want to know." 


“Why is it a tragedy.” said Flavia to Polla Argentaria, ‘that you love Felix?’ 

Polla was still gazing through the fluted columns towards the sea. It was almost noon, and a million spangles of 
golden sunlight danced on the blue-grey surface of the water. 

‘Felix is like a god,” she whispered. almost to herself. “When he takes you in his arms, you forget that anything 
else exists. It is just you and him, alone in a universe of pleasure. It is like dying. It is like being born.’ 

*And that's bad?" Flavia’s heart was thudding. 

Polla turned and looked at Flavia. “You've just turned eleven, haven't you?’ 

Flavia nodded. 

“As old as Pulchra. Next year you two girls will be of marriageable age, though I hope you don't marry until you 
are at least sixteen.” 

Flavia gasped. ‘But that's so old.’ 

“No.” said Polla with a sad smile. ‘It's very young. I thought I was old enough at fourteen but . . . 1 wish I'd 
waited. I wish I had savoured every drop of my childhood, One day you'll understand. But what I’ve told Pulchra 
many times before — and what I want to tell you now — is this: When you do decide to marry, don't choose the 
dangerous man, choose the safe one.” 

“What do you mean?’ asked Flavia. 

‘Many women are attracted to a man of power, mystery, excitement, even violence. I call this sort of man the 
dangerous man. He brings the woman something very powerful: passion. But he is a trap, a snare. He will catch you 
like a sparrow in bird-lime and drag you down, Down into misery.’ She tumed to look at Flavia and in the reflected 
light from the sea her fine skin was almost translucent. “Do you understand?’ 

‘I should marry a safe man,’ said Flavia. 

“Yes,” whispered Polla. *A man of virtue — what the Greeks call arete. Marry a man who is kind, wise, gentle and 


just. A man with whom you have things in common. A man who shares your philosophy. A man you can laugh with. 
A man you can respect, With such a man you can raise fine children in love and security,’ 

“But what about passion?’ said Flavia in a small voice. "What if you want passion?” 

‘Then you will end up like Dido,’ said Polla, "because passion and pain invariably go hand in hand." 
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Nubia felt a surge of bittersweet emotion as she gazed around the port of Baiae. In many ways it reminded her of 
her desert home: the vast blue sky, the tall green palm trees and the shimmering light. 

But there was no water in the desert. And the people of her clan did not behave like the people here. She saw the 
boys staring to the right and she followed their gaze. Further along the coast she could see men and women bathing 
together on a golden beach. Their wet tunics clung to their bodies so that they might as well have been naked. Some 
of them were even lying together on towels and carpets. Nubia felt her face grow hot and she quickly turned back to 
the port. 

Here she saw women wearing silken tunics in jewel-like colours and carrying matching parasols against the 
blazing sun. They wore gauzy scarves instead of modest woollen pallas, and many of them had cork-soled platform- 
shoes, like the ones Flavia and Pulchra had wom on Flavia's birthday. Almost all the women in Baiae had 
complicated hairstyles. with masses of tight curls piled like diadems above their foreheads, and the remaining hair 
pulled tightly back. 

The women of Baiae reminded Nubia of the women she had seen in the port of Pompeii, shortly before its 
destruction. Here in Baiae, as at Pompeii, the men seemed to be either young and handsome or old and rich; the 
latter proclaimed their wealth by the amount of jewellery they wore, Gilded sandals, heavy rings and gold-plated 
wrist-guards seemed to be particularly in fashion, Many of the men, both young and old, had fierce-looking dogs 
with spiked collars and leather leads. 

But when Voluptua followed her black panther down the boarding plank, all heads in the port turned to admire 
her. 

“We'll walk with you as far as Aphrodite Street.’ said Felix to Tranquillus, “then our ways part, Come, my little 
nightingale,” he said to Pulchra, “take my arm.’ 

The massive bodyguard Lucius Brassus led the way, followed by Flaccus, Vopiscus and Philodemus, wearing 
their togas and walking in front of Felix as befitted clients with their patron. Then came Felix and Pulchra, with 
Nubia and the others taking up the rear. As they passed through the crowded square Nubia heard people whisper, 
*Pollius Felix!’ and “The Patron!’ and ‘It's him!" 

‘Look at the cat!” said a dark-haired young woman in pink silk. And her blonde friend in aquamarine breathed, 
‘Is that his latest? Lucky creature.” 

As they left the square and started down a street of expensive shops, one young woman in particular caught 
Nubia's eye. She stood with her slave-girl on the other side of the street, in front of a perfume shop. Her hair was a 
lovely bronze colour, streaked with natural gold highlights. Nubia could tell that her curls were natural, too. The 
woman’s skin was flawless and Nubia guessed she was not much older than Jonathan's sister Miriam. She was 
looking over her shoulder, staring openly at them, not hiding her interest behind a silken fan like the others. Her 
large brown eyes were alive with pleasure. 

Nubia followed the direction of the young woman's gaze and saw that she was looking not at exotic Voluptua 


and her panther, nor at any of the younger men, but at Felix, who had linked arms with Pulchra and was talking over 
her head to sleepy-eyed Vopiscus. 

The young woman stepped smiling off the pavement in order to cross the street. 

Without breaking his stride or his conversation, Felix glanced at the approaching woman and gave a tiny, almost 
imperceptible shake of his head, Then he looked back at Vopiscus, For a moment Nubia wondered if she had 
imagined it. But the young woman stopped so abruptly that her slave-girl bumped into her, and Nubia saw an 
anguished expression on her lovely face as they passed her by. 

“Who is that woman?’ Nubia whispered to Claudia, who was walking beside her. 

Claudia glanced over her shoulder, then shrugged. ‘Another one of his conquests, | suppose,’ she said, and added 
bitterly, ‘poor thing.” 

Before they turned the corner Nubia glanced back. The young woman and her slave-girl were still standing in 
the middle of the street, gazing after them. 


Locusta's apricot-coloured villa had looked impressive from the harbour, but up close Jonathan could see the plaster 
was cracked and the paint was peeling. Broken marble stairs the colour of old teeth led up to a small porch and 
wooden double doors. Furry vines curled round the two columns which flanked the porch and a pile of dead brown 
leaves lay in one corner. 

Tranquillus seemed undeterred by the general impression of decay. He resolutely stepped forward and gave the 
rusty door-knocker three cheerful bangs. Felix’s huge bodyguard Lucius Brassus loomed behind him, breathing 
heavily through his mouth. 

Presently a peephole grated open at waist level. Tranquillus bent and spoke into it, then passed through the 
papyrus letter which Felix had dictated onboard his yacht. 

‘This is going to be good," said Tranquillus, grinning over his shoulder and rubbing his hands together. ‘She's 
got a dwarf for a doorkeeper.* 

Jonathan and Nubia exchanged a glance. He noticed she looked subdued and gave her a reassuring smile. 

‘Remind me what we're doing here,’ said Claudia with a sigh. 

“Finding out about poison,’ said Tranquillus. Pulchra shot him an angry look but Claudia merely shrugged and 
said, That's all right, then.’ 

A moment later the door opened and they found themselves face to face with a short, sturdy woman in an 
unbelted green tunic. She was barefoot and her greying hair was short and spiky. 

“Hello, friends of Publius Pollius Felix,’ she said. ‘Do please come in. Excuse my hair. It’s far too hot for my wig 
today.” She gave them a gap-toothed grin and stood aside as they filed into a large, cool atrium. Jonathan noticed 
more dead leaves piled up against one wall and an oily film on the surface of the impluvium. 

‘Forgive the state of the place,’ she said. ‘I wasn't expecting visitors.” 

‘Are you Locusta?’ asked Tranquillus. 

‘I am,’ she replied, then turned and led them through the atrium, down a dim corridor and into a large garden 
courtyard. Unlike the rest of the house, the garden was immaculate and ordered, with a marble fountain bubbling at 
its centre, Shaded by a thickly-woven grapevine overhead, it was fragrant, lush and blessedly cool. On one side of 
this garden, in deep shade of the peristyle, sat a large maple table with half a dozen mismatched chairs around it. 
The dwarf was just setting down a seventh chair — a stool. 

“Please sit." Locusta gave them her gap-toothed grin again. ‘My girl is just coming with some refreshment. “Oh, 
my dear,’ she said, as Pulchra claimed the most comfortable-looking chair. “You're lovely.” 

“Thank you,” said Pulchra, touching her hair to make sure the pins were still in place. 

“You know,’ said Locusta, “you look exactly like your mother did when she was a girl.’ 


*How do you know my mother?’ asked Pulchra sharply. 

“My little plum, everyone knows the beautiful Polla Argentaria, wife of Lucan and the Patron.’ 

‘Lucan?’ said Jonathan with a frown. “Who's Lucan?” 

*Lucan the famous poet?’ asked Tranquillus. 

“Who else?’ said Locusta, pulling back a wooden chair and settling her sturdy frame on it. ‘Poor Marcus 
Annaeus Lucanus. They say that if he'd lived, he would now be as celebrated as Virgil. But if he’d lived,” she 
winked at Pulchra, ‘you would never have been born." 

“What are you talking about?” said Jonathan, his head swivelling from one to the other. “Who's Lucan?" 

‘He was mater's first husband,” snapped Pulchra. *He and his friends tried to kill Nero but they got caught and 
had to slash their wrists.” 

‘Great Neptune's beard!” muttered Jonathan. 

Tranquillus eagerly pulled out his wax tablet and began to make notes. 

A moment later, another dwarf emerged from between the columns of the peristyle. This one was female and she 
carried a large brass tray with three silver jugs and seven copper beakers. 

*Posca or wine?’ asked Locusta brightly. 

Brassus was the only one who wanted wine, so Locusta filled his beaker first. Suddenly she put down the jug 
and gazed up at the chinks of blue sky showing through the grape vine. ‘Beware," she whispered. ‘Jupiter is in his 
ascendancy.’ Then she looked cheerfully back at Jonathan. “Drinking from copper will help your asthma,’ she said. 
taking up another jug and adding a splash of vinegar to a copper beaker of water. 

‘How do you know I have asthma?" he said, taking the beaker. 

‘I can smell the ephedron in your neck pouch.’ Locusta poured out another drink and handed it to Claudia. “Help 
yourself to sweetmeats, my sweet,’ she said as the male dwarf put a platter on the table. 

Jonathan's stomach growled as he saw golden-brown dates, red pomegranates, green almonds and moist 
honeycakes. 

‘Oh, I'll have one of those,” he said, reaching for a honeycake. ‘I didn't have any breakfast today. We left so 
early.’ 

The others helped themselves, too, all except for Brassus, who extended his beaker for a refill of wine, and 
Nubia, who sat with her hands folded in her lap. 

‘Nothing for you. my dark beauty?” said Locusta to Nubia. “How about an almond-stuffed date?" 

“No, thank you,” said Nubia. 

‘Are you sure you don't want anything?’ Locusta stood and plucked a fig from a nearby branch. “Not even a 
fresh fig? They're just coming into season. ' 

‘No, thank you,” said Nubia again. 

‘TH have it!’ said Pulchra, snatching the fruit from Locusta's surprised hand, *l adore figs.’ She bit into the soft 
purple skin. 

‘These almonds are delicious,’ said Tranquillus with his mouth full. *I like them slightly bitter.’ 

“Ugh! said Pulchra. "That fig isn’t delicious. It tastes foul.” 

Tranquillus looked up from his wax-tablet, his stylus poised. “Now Locusta.’ he said. ‘can you tell us anything 
useful about poisons?" 

‘Oh yes,” said Locusta, sitting down again and beaming around at them. ‘I can tell you lots about poison, For 
example, I can tell you that each of you has just been poisoned by me.’ She giggled. "Well, all except for the African 
girl. She's the only sensible one among you!” 


SCROLL XVI 





‘Whar Jonathan cried, his chest suddenly tight. ‘You’ ve poisoned us?” 

*Edepol!* Tranquillus spat a mouthful of half-chewed almonds onto his plate. 

“No!” gasped Claudia, her lovely face suddenly chalk white. “You can't have done! It's a ghastly joke. Say it's a 
joke!’ 

Brassus blundered to his feet and stared at Locusta, breathing hard. Then he staggered, grasped at empty air and 
fell back. His shoulder struck one of the columns of the peristyle and he bounced off it, falling into the garden with a 
resounding thud, 

Pulchra screamed and clutched Jonathan’s arm. 

‘I'm afraid it’s no joke.’ Locusta nodded at the still form of the huge bodyguard. ‘I’m doing what the Patron 
requested. He asked me to teach you about poison. And the first rule is this: if you go to the house of a master- 
poisoner, don't eat or drink anything she serves you!" 

There was a moment of horrified silence. Then Tranquillus began to laugh hysterically. 

Locusta beamed at him, “That's the spirit.” she said. *1 like someone with a sense of humour. Because you have 
such a charming attitude I'll give you your antidote first.’ She made a gesture and the female dwarf stepped forward 
with a tiny phial of yellow glass. "Drink this,” she said, handing the little jar to Tranquillus. ‘Quickly.’ 

‘Give it to me!’ cried Pulchra, snatching the phial from Tranquillus's hand and trying to undo the cork stopper 
with her fingernails. 

‘NO! Locusta’s voice was so loud that Pulchra almost dropped the bottle, 

‘Each of you has tasted a different poison,’ she said, her face hard for the first time. ‘If you take the wrong 
mixture it might kill you instantly. Give it to the boy.’ 

Pulchra handed the tiny yellow bottle to Tranquillus and began to cry. "Please give me my antidote,’ she sobbed. 
‘I don’t want to die.” 

“Very well,’ said Locusta coldly, “though I would have expected more courage from the daughter of a Stoic,’ 

She gestured to the female dwarf. The little woman stepped forward and handed Locusta a white feather. 

“What's this?’ Pulchra stared at the feather in disbelief. “Where's my antidote?’ 

“Your fig contained oleander,” said Locusta. ‘For that, there is no antidote.’ 

‘Then I’m going to die!’ wailed Pulchra. 

“No. said Locusta calmly. ‘Go to my latrines — they're just over there — and stick this feather down your throat 
to make yourself sick. Vomit until you cannot vomit any more. Then come back here and I'll give you another cup 
of posca to rinse the taste from your mouth.’ 

"You evil witch!" screamed Pulchra. ‘I'll tell my father and he'll have you crucified!" 

“You won't be around to tell him anything." said Locusta, “unless you vomit immediately. Take it!’ 

Pulchra snatched the feather from Locusta’s fingers and ran sobbing for the latrines. 

*Edepol!” said Tranquillus, looking distinctly green, ‘I think I’m going to vomit, too.” 


‘Follow the girl, then,’ Locusta said briskly. ‘There are three seats in the latrines.” 

After he had gone, she made a sign to her little slaves. The male dwarf handed Jonathan and Claudia a 
buttermilk-coloured pastille each. "You both had the honeycakes, didn't you?’ said Locusta. 

Jonathan nodded. He felt dizzy and slightly nauseous, 

“Don't worry. You had the mildest poison. Eat that pastille. Wash it down with plenty of posca. I doubt if you'll 
even have to vomit. Oh, and if your legs feel heavy later. just keep moving until it passes.’ 

‘I had two honeycakes,' admitted Jonathan, when he had chewed and swallowed the tablet. 

‘Better give him another one, Nanus.’ said Locusta to the dwarf. 

The little man gave Jonathan a second pastille and a wink. 

Jonathan returned a queasy smile. 

“Oh, that's better!’ said Tranquillus, coming back to the table. ‘But poor Pulchra is still being sick as a dog in 
there. Thanks,” he said, as Locusta handed him his posca. He had just raised the copper beaker to his lips, when he 
stopped and then extended it towards Locusta. "You drink first.’ 

“Good!” she clapped her hands. “You're learning fast. I like that. But that test wouldn't prove anything. I take a 
little poison each day and over the years I have built up my resistance to almost every poison known to man. Just 
like Mithridates. 1 could drink a goblet full of toad venom and not twitch an eyelid. Go ahead! Drink it.’ She flapped 
her hand. ‘It's just vinegar in water.” 

Tranquillus drained the beaker and wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. “How did you poison the fig?” he 
asked, sitting down. "We all saw you pull it right off the tree.” 

“Very simple,” she said. ‘Just before I let you in, I used a syringe to inject the poison into the fig, while it was 
still on the tree. They say that’s how Livia poisoned Augustus. You can also dip hard fruit like apples and pears in 
poisoned wax. People rarely notice because fruit is often dipped in wax to preserve it over the winter.’ 

‘Fascinating,’ said Tranquillus, scribbling on his wax tablet. 

‘Oh, and another interesting fact,’ said Locusta, obviously pleased with Tranquillus's interest. “The method 
Agrippina used to kill her husband Claudius was not mushrooms, as most people think.” 

“It wasn’t?’ 

“No. He threw them up. The poison that killed him was applied to the tip of the feather he used to make himself 
vomit.’ 

‘Clever!’ exclaimed Tranquillus and then looked up in alarm, his stylus frozen in mid-word. 

‘Don’t worry,” said Locusta. “The girl's feather wasn't poisoned.” 

“What was in the honeycakes?’ asked Jonathan. 

“Hemlock,' said Locusta. “Noblest and gentlest of all the poisons." 

‘That's what they made Socrates drink, wasn't it?’ said Jonathan. “It makes you go cold and heavy from the feet 
up. My father’s a doctor,’ he explained when she raised her eyebrows questioningly at him. 

‘Excuse me,’ said Claudia, rising from her chair. She was still deathly pale. “I'll be right back.’ 

“Amazing: the power of the mind over the body,’ said Locusta, watching the young woman move unsteadily 
through the garden. 

“What do you mean?’ asked Tranquillus. 

“Those honeycakes didn't have much hemlock in them,’ said Locusta. “And it wouldn't begin to take effect for at 
least an hour anyway. It’s her fear that has driven her to the latrines.’ 

“What about him?" said Jonathan, pointing at the massive form of Lucius Brassus, still lying on the ground. 

Locusta chuckled. ‘I put a sleeping potion in his wine. Listen closely,’ she said. ‘You can hear him snoring.” 

They were all quiet for a moment and above the splashing of the fountain Jonathan could hear Brassus breathing. 


‘I think you are a bad woman to poison us,’ said Nubia quietly. "We are your guests.” 

“What is your name?’ Locusta turned to Nubia with a smile. 

‘Nubia. My name is Nubia.’ 

“That's not your real name, is it?" 

Nubia looked surprised, then flustered. “No.” 

“What is your real name?” 

Nubia did not reply. 

“Why are you angry with me, Nubia?’ Locusta leaned back in her chair. “You're safe. You did well to refuse my 
food. You passed the test.’ 

“You did a bad thing to my friends,’ 

‘I don’t mind,’ said Tranquillus. 

‘I do,’ said Jonathan. ‘Especially for Pulchra’s sake.” 

‘Tell me, Nubia,’ said Locusta, ‘How I can make it up to you?’ 

Nubia glanced at Jonathan; Claudia was still in the latrines with Pulchra. He gave her a shrug, and then a nod. 

“Help us please,” said Nubia, “to find out who is trying to poison mother of Pulchra.’ 


As Lupus followed Felix and the others into the apodyterium of the Baths of Nero, his jaw dropped, 

It was not the opulence of the large changing-room, with its golden tiles, erotic frescoes and marble niches that 
made him stare. 

It was the fact that for the first time in his life he saw men and women undressing together at the baths. And 
most of them were as naked as the day they had been born. 


‘Ah!’ Locusta smiled and closed her eyes. “So that's why you're asking me about poison. Someone wants to kill the 
girl’s mother." 

“Yes,” said Nubia. 

“And you suspect poison?’ 

Jonathan nodded. 

‘It makes perfect sense,’ murmured Locusta. “Poison is easy to administer and often confused for real diseases. 
You can kill someone without anyone realising it was murder. What are her symptoms?" 

Tranquillus consulted his wax tablet. ‘In the past she complained of heaviness and coldness in her legs, of 
dizziness, drowsiness and blurred vision. Sometimes she was blue around the mouth.” 

Locusta nodded, ‘Any ideas, doctor's boy?’ she said, turning her bright eyes on Jonathan. 

He hung his head and nodded. “I should have guessed before,” he said. “Hemlock. The poisoner is using 
hemlock.’ 

“Almost certainly,” said Locusta, “And that tells me that the poisoner is not very knowledgeable. Hemlock must 
be administered in the proper dose to be fatal. If you take it in small regular doses you just build up a resistance to 
at: 

‘Like you've built up a resistance to the poisons you take every day?’ Tranquillus looked up eagerly. “Pulchra's 
mother has become immune to hemlock!’ 

‘Probably. You know, hemlock is a very unreliable poison. It loses its effectiveness if it’s left to sit too long. 
When Nero ordered Seneca to take his own life, Seneca drank a phial of hemlock which he had been saving for just 
such an occasion.” 

“Seneca the Stoic philosopher?’ asked Jonathan. *1 thought he cut his wrists.’ 

“He did,’ said Locusta, “but only because the hemlock he drank had absolutely no effect on him. Some say it was 


because he was in such good physical shape from all those cold baths and his strict vegetarian diet. But I suspect the 
hemlock was past its best.’ 

“But if Pulchra's mother has built up a resistance to hemlock.’ said Jonathan, ‘then why did she become so ill 
two nights ago?" 

“That I don't know,’ said Locusta. ‘Maybe the would-be murderer has increased the dose. Or even changed 
poisons. Were there any new symptoms?’ 

“Her stomach hurt,’ said Pulchra, coming up to the table. Some of her honey-coloured hair had come unpinned 
and hung in damp tendrils around her face. ‘Mater clutched her stomach and said, “Oh it hurts.” and then she 
fainted.’ Pulchra looked down at the prostrate form of Lucius Brassus. ‘Is he dead?” she asked in a small voice. 

‘No, my little plum, just sleeping. Sit down and drink a beaker of posca. Vinegar is always good for cleansing 
poison from your body.” 

‘So what do you think the new poison is?’ asked Tranquillus. “Which poison can give you stomachache”” 

“Almost all of them,’ said Locusta with a sigh. “Did your mother have any other symptoms?’ 

They all looked at Pulchra. She shook her head. “Just that she fainted.’ 

‘Did she notice a taste of sharpness? Bitterness? Practically every poison tastes foul. That’s always your first 
warning." 

‘I don't know," said Pulchra, carefully setting down her empty beaker. 

“When you go back home.” said Locusta. ‘ask your mother how she felt two days ago. the day she complained of 
stomach cramps. Then send me a detailed list of all her new symptoms. Oh, and tell me the colour of her stool.’ 

“Her stool?’ said Pulchra. 

Jonathan whispered in her ear. 

“That's disgusting!" Pulchra glared at Locusta. 

“My little plum, you don't have to do it yourself. Ask her slave-girl to look.” 

‘Just for my records,’ said Tranquillus, his stylus poised, ‘what is the worst poison of all? I mean the most 
deadly?” 

‘Love.’ said Locusta without hesitation. ‘Love is the worst poison. Love has driven more men to murder than 
hate or greed ever did. And for love there is no known antidote.” 


Lupus lay in a private room on a marble slab, A bath-slave had covered his body with grey mud and then wrapped 
him in a linen towel. Apparently this was one of the specialties at the Baths of Nero, and Felix had paid for all of 
them to have a session. At first it had felt strange, but soon he began to enjoy squirming like a caterpillar in a 
squishy cocoon. The mud was slippery and warm and delightfully sensuous as it squelched between his fingers and 
toes. 

After about half an hour, the bath-slave unwrapped Lupus and helped him climb down off the marble slab. 
Lupus stood over a marble drain while the slave sluiced him down with bucket after bucket of hot water until all the 
mud had melted away. 

“Massage?” asked the bath-slave, gesturing back towards the marble slab, now clean and dry. 

Lupus nodded eagerly. In baths as opulent as these, the massages should be wonderful. 

“Which oil, sir?’ asked the slave. ‘Saffron, lemon, cinnamon or myrtle?" 

Lupus thought about it. Saffron was the best, but it was also the most expensive. Still, the Patron was paying . . . 

Lupus held up one finger. 

‘Saffron?’ said the slave. “The number one oil?’ 

Lupus nodded. 

The slave smiled. *An excellent choice, sir.’ 


Lupus was halfway through a full-body massage when the door to his cubicle opened and Vopiscus’s red and 
sweating face peeped round it. For once he didn't look sleepy, 

“Where’s Flaccus?’ he cried. And when Lupus jerked his head to say ‘next cubicle’ Vopiscus disappeared. A 
moment later he was back, a towel wrapped round his waist. “They won't come so you may as well,’ said Vopiscus 
with a vulpine grin. “You can count this as part of your education.’ 





| SCROLL XVII 


i On, pater, it was horrible!’ cried Pulchra, throwing herself into Felix’s arms. 

‘Hello, my little nightingale!’ Felix laughed and kissed the top of Puichra’s head. 

He and his party had arrived at the Lucrine Lake slightly late, looking relaxed and cool after their afternoon at 
the baths. The others had been waiting in the shade of several tall umbrella pines by the entrance to the oyster-beds. 
Every half hour Pulchra had to go behind the bushes. Each time she had demanded that Nubia keep watch. 

‘Oh, pater!’ Pulchra burst into fresh tears and sobbed in her father’s arms. 

‘What?’ Felix’s smile faded as he held his daughter at arm's length, ‘My dear, you look terrible. Your face is 
blotched and your hair is coming unpinned. What's the matter?" 

‘Locusta tried to poison us!" wailed Pulchra. 

‘Is this true?’ Felix looked sharply at Brassus, who hung his big head and nodded. Nubia could tell he was 
deeply ashamed that he had not protected them. 

Tranquillus stepped forward. ‘Locusta had all the antidotes, Patron, so we were never in any real danger. And we 
did learn a lot about poisons.” 

“By Jupiter!’ muttered Felix. “That venefica! Don't worry, my dear,’ he patted Pulchra's back. ‘We'll take the 
yacht to Limon and stay there until you've recovered. Brassus, hire a horse and ride over to Limon. Tell Phileros to 
prepare the villa for a dozen guests.” 

Brassus lifted his head. ‘Yes. Patron!” he said. eyes shining. ‘I'll go right away.’ 

“And get him to send a pigeon to my wife informing her that we're fine but won't be returning tonight.’ 

“We're not going back to the Villa Limona today?" said Jonathan. 

‘Not until my little nightingale is feeling better.” said Felix, giving Pulchra a paternal squeeze round the 
shoulders. 

‘Flavia will be most unhappy if we do not return tonight,” said Nubia softly to Jonathan. 

“You can say that again,” he muttered. 


Flavia Gemina to her beloved pater M. Flavius Gemimis. 

Greetings, pater! 1 hope vou are well. It is late afternoon and at last the air is growing cooler. 1 am sitting on a cushioned marble bench in the 
library of the Villa Limona. ft is very beautiful up here, with coloured marble everywhere and bronze busts of Epicurus and Athena and a view of 
the whole Bay of Neapolis. 1 can feel a cooling sea breeze and I can smell jasmine and I can hear pigeons coving. You would be very proud af me: 
Why? This morning everyone went on an excursion to Baige! Their reason for going wasn? just pleasure. We are investigating a Mystery and an 
important clue was to be found in that glirarium of licentiousness. But Y was faithful to my vow and remained here, 1 hope you are proud of me. 
Pulchra's mother stayed behind, too, and she told me a tragic tale. She used to be married to a poet called Lucan. 1 think you have one af his epic 
poems in your collection. After Nero had his mother modered, Lucan and some other good men plotted to kill that evil despot. But Nero 
discovered their plot and forced them to open their veins. I'm sure you must know all this, pater, so why have you never told me this fascinating 
story’ Anyway, 1 am glad 1 stayed here at the Villa Limona, because 1 have a feeling that what Polla told me is somehow linked to the Mystery. I 
must go now, because everyone will be back soon, 1 hope you are feeling better. Remember to take your tonic, dear pater! Farewell. Cura ut 
valeas. 


Lupus was bursting to tell the others his news, but he did not have a chance until they arrived at Limon later that 


afternoon. 

The Patron’s second Neapolitan property was an estate on the lower slopes of the hills between the Lucrine Lake 
and Puteoli, with views right across the Bay of Neapolis to Surrentum and the Cape of Hercules. It was a working 
farm — with ancient vineyards and infant lemon groves — and although it was not as luxurious as the Villa Limona, 
there were enough beds for everyone. There was even a small baths complex attached to the farmhouse. 

The bailiffs wife had taken Pulchra off to these baths as soon as they arrived. Nubia had gone too, because 
Pulchra would not let go of her hand, 

After a short tour of the villa, a grizzled old farm-slave showed Lupus. Jonathan and Tranquillus the room they 
were to share. It had a low double bed and someone had recently brought in a narrow pallet. 

“You two share the big bed,’ said Tranquillus. ‘I'll take this one.” He dropped his writing case onto the pallet. 

Lupus shrugged. He had more important concerns than who would sleep where. 

WHAT NEWS? he wrote on his wax tablet. 

He had heard about their adventures at Locusta's while they were on Felix’s yacht. But he knew they had things 
to tell him that couldn't be related in front of the others. 

“We think the poisoner has been using hemlock on Polla.’ Jonathan sat on the edge of the big bed, took off his 
sandals and massaged his feet. “But they used it in such small doses that instead of killing Polla they helped her built 
up a resistance to it. It seems the would-be murderer realised this and is now using a new poison, but we don’t know 
which one, only that it wasn’t strong enough to kill her in one dose. The only symptoms Pulchra noticed were 
stomach-ache and fainting. Locusta said that could mean almost anything.’ 

‘Felix has carrier-pigeons that go back and forth between here and the Villa Limona,’ said Tranquillus, lying 
back on his pallet. “When we get back we'll send a more detailed list of the latest symptoms. A messenger can take it 
to Locusta, and once she has that information she can quickly send a reply to tell us what poison is being used. What 
about you, Lupus?” He closed his eyes. “Anything to report?” 

Lupus nodded vigorously and wrote on his tablet. 

‘Men and women share the same changing-room?" yelped Jonathan, reading over Lupus’s shoulder. 

Tranquillus was off his bed like a stone from the sling. 

“You saw naked women?’ he cried, staring at Lupus’s wax tablet. “At the Baths of Nero?" 

Lupus grinned and nodded proudly, LOTS OF THEM he wrote. 

Tranquillus stared at Lupus in awe, ‘Even Voluptua?’ he whispered. 

Lupus nodded. 

‘Is she very beautiful?’ 

Lupus nodded enthusiastically and then wrote: 


SHE AND FELIX WENT INTO A ROOM FOR A MUD BATH AND LEFT THE PANTHER OUTSIDE AS A WATCHDOG. 


Jonathan stared at Lupus. "Felix and Voluptua?’ he said. “Alone together in a private room of the baths?" 
Lupus nodded and chuckled. 


THEY THOUGHT NOBODY NOTICED BUT VOPISCUS SPOTTED THEM, WE TRIED TO LOOK THROUGH A CRACK IN THE DOOR 
BUT THE PANTHER WOULDN'T LET US. 


*Edepol!" breathed Tranquillus. 
Jonathan shook his head in disbelief. ‘This puts a whole new light on things. Oh, hello, Nubia!" he said. “How's 
Pulchra?" 


“She is resting in our bedroom with an infusion of chicory,’ said Nubia. “Now I know what a clyster is," she 


added, coming to sit on the bed beside them. 

*Oh dear,’ said Jonathan. ‘Did you have to administer it?’ 

‘No. But I had to hold her hand while she sat on latrines. BailifF's wife said it was like Jove's thunder.’ 

*Oh!” Jonathan winced. 

“Wait until you hear our news,’ said Tranquillus. *Felix and Voluptua are lovers!” 

“Yes,” said Nubia calmly. “I know.’ 

“And they went into a private room of the — How do you know?" Tranquillus interrupted himself. 

‘I can tell by how they are together,’ said Nubia, ‘On the boat coming here from Baiae they pretend to be distant 
from each other, but they give each other honey-looks when they think no person is looking.” 

*Honey-looks?”” said Jonathan. 


“You know. When the man looks at woman as if to say “Only I can make you happy” and the woman looks back 
to say “Yes I know”. Felix and slave-girls are lovers also,’ added Nubia. 
‘What?’ cried Jonathan and Tranquillus together, 
SHE'S RIGHT, wrote Lupus. YESTERDAY I SAW FELIX AND POLLA'S SLAVE-GIRL ALONE 
TOGETHER IN HIS STUDY. 
*Parthenope,' said Nubia. 
‘The pretty one with dark curly hair?’ said Tranquillus, 
Lupus and Nubia both nodded. 
“What were they doing?’ asked Tranquillus. *Honey-looks? Kissing?’ 
Lupus glanced at Nubia and grinned, VERY KISSING he wrote on his tablet. 
Jonathan looked at Nubia. “You said slave-girls. As in more than one." 
‘Ligea, too.’ she said. “Nurse-maid of little girls. And maybe Leucosia.’ 
The boys stared at her. 
“Weil,” said Tranquillus after a moment, “lots of masters sleep with their slave-girls. It's allowed." 


‘Also, a beautiful young girl we pass on the street today.’ added Nubia. ‘And I think that once before — but not 
now — Felix and Claudia are lovers, too." 


*Edepol!* breathed Tranquillus. ‘I want to be Felix when I grow up.’ 
Lupus guffawed. 

‘No, you don't,’ said Jonathan. “That's nefas.’ 

‘I suppose.’ said Tranquillus. *But still...” 

“Poor Pulchra,” said Nubia, 

DOES SHE KNOW? wrote Lupus. 

‘No,’ said Nubia. ‘She thinks her father is like unto a god." 


“If Felix is like one of the gods,” said Jonathan drily, ‘then it must be Jupiter, Wait until Flavia hears this,’ he 
added. ‘She'll be devastated.’ 


‘Why will Flavia be devastated?’ said Tranquillus. He looked at each of their faces in turn and then 
understanding dawned. “Great Juno’s beard! Don't tell me she’s his lover, too!” he yelped. 

“No!” said Jonathan and Nubia together. 

BUT SHE'S IN LOVE WITH HIM wrote Lupus. 

*My future wife loves that satyr?” 

“Her and half the women in Campania it seems,’ muttered Jonathan. 


Suddenly a thought struck Lupus. He rubbed out what he had just written to make room for a fresh message: 


THE PERSON TRYING TO KILL POLLA MUST BE A WOMAN WHO WANTS TO MARRY FELIX! 


Flavia was lying beside Felix in the sunshine, They had just swum to the furthest Sirens’ rock. Their soaking tunics 
were plastered against their bodies and they were both breathing hard. 

‘I can't stay out here too long,’ said Flavia presently, her eyes still closed against the heat and brilliance of the 
sun. “I'll turn brown as a field-slave if I do.” 

She felt the sudden delicious coolness of shade on her face, like a caress, and opened her eyes to see him leaning 
over her. He was so close she could see the tiny droplets of water on his eyelashes. 

‘It doesn't matter,’ Felix whispered. “You're beautiful.’ 

‘lam?’ said Flavia. 

He nodded. ‘I love you, Flavia. I have never loved anyone the way I love you. And when my wife is dead I will 
marry you, just as I promised.’ 

Then he lowered his head to kiss her. 
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“Eiavia?" sai ine Hit? 
via?" said a female voice. ‘Flavia? 

“What?” Flavia's eyes jerked open and she sat up. 

A curly-haired slave-girl stood framed in her bedroom doorway, the pale sky of evening behind her. 

After a fruitless exploration of the villa, Flavia had returned to her room at the hottest time of the day to rest. 
Now, at the foot of the bed the four dogs raised their heads and thumped their tails, causing the scroll of Seneca's 
letters to drop onto the floor and slowly unroll. Flavia wiped her mouth and squinted at the girl in the doorway. 

‘Oh, hello, um. . , Parthenope.' said Flavia. *I was just... . reading Seneca's letters . . | I must have ., .” 

The girl smiled. ‘My mistress Polla Argentaria invites you to dine with her. May I take you there now?’ 

*Polla's eating again?’ 

“Yes, she's breaking her fast.” 

"Will Felix be there, too?’ said Flavia, automatically touching her hair to make sure it hadn't come unpinned, *1 
mean, will your master be there? And the others?” 

“My mistress has just received a message by carrier-pigeon,’ said Parthenope. ‘They will not be home tonight. 
The only other guest will be Annia Serena.’ 

Now Flavia was wide awake. If Annia Serena was the poisoner, then this would be her chance to strike. 


‘So, Flavia,” said Polla Argentaria, daintily nibbling a radish to break her fast. *Parthenope tells me you're reading 
Seneca,” 

Flavia, Polla and Annia Serena were dining together in Polla’s lemon-yellow triclinium. Although each reclined 
on a separate couch, the couches had been moved forward so that they all shared salad from a single table in the 
centre of the room. Two slave-girls attended them: Parthenope and Leucosia. 

‘I’ve been trying to read his letters,’ said Flavia, dipping a spring onion in a little bowl of honey-andgarum salad 
dressing, ‘but they always put me to sleep.’ She started to put the onion in her mouth, then froze. What if Annia 
Serena had put the poison in the garum? 

On the couch opposite, Annia Serena gave a bleat of laughter. “Seneca puts me to sleep, too. I think he's a 
terrible old bore.” 

‘Parthenope,’ said Flavia, ‘Taste my onion?" 

‘That’s because you're an Epicurean, my dear Serena. and not a Stoic.’ said Polla mildly. 

Parthenope came forward and neatly bit off the garum-coated tip of the onion. For a brief moment her hazel eyes 
locked with Flavia's, then she went back to her place at the foot of the couch. Flavia put down her uneaten onion. ‘I 
don’t really understand what those two words mean.’ she said, waiting to see how Parthenope would react to the fish 
sauce. ‘Stoic and Epicurean, I mean.’ 

‘In the world today.” said Polla, ‘there are two main philosophical schools: the Stoics and the Epicureans. To put 
it very simply, Epicureans believe that this life is all we have and that we should enjoy it to the maximum. Many are 
therefore devoted to sensual pleasure and often renounce a public career in favour of living a quiet life of leisure 


outside Rome. Ofium versus negotium. Leisure rather than business.” 

“A broad but accurate definition,’ said Annia Serena, taking a piece of fried lettuce. “Now let me see if I can 
describe the philosophy you favour.’ She turned to Flavia. *Stoics,' she said, “believe that humans should be 
indifferent to pleasure and pain, should never give way to passion and should devote themselves to seeking the 
summum bonum — the highest good — which consists of these four principles: wisdom, self-control, justice and 
courage.’ Annia Serena dipped her lettuce in the fish-sauce and ate it. 

Flavia breathed a sigh of relief: The garum was not poisoned. 

‘Of course it's not that simple,” said Polla. “Some Epicureans, like my husband, also seek the highest good.’ 

‘Felix is an Epicurean?’ asked Flavia, sitting up straight on her couch. 

“What else could he be?’ said Annia Serena, licking honeyed fish-sauce from her fingers, ‘Devoted as he is to— 
She stopped abruptly, and glanced nervously at Polla. 

‘So.’ said Flavia to Polla, ‘Felix is an Epicurean, but you're a Stoic?" 

‘Precisely. But in fact our two philosophies are not really so very different. Epicurus himself defined pleasure 
simply as ataraxia: “freedom from passion” or “peace of mind”, Many Epicureans are quite restrained.’ 

‘But Polla,’ said Annia Serena, "don't you find Seneca terribly obsessed with death and suicide?’ 

“Yes!' cried Flavia. ‘Just this afternoon I was reading a letter in which he praises a barbarian from Germania who 
stuffed a sponge-stick down his own throat rather than fight wild beasts in the arena. 1 don't understand why that 
was good. Isn't it braver to face a tiger in the amphitheatre than to choke yourself in the latrines?" 

Polla smiled patiently. “What Seneca was saying in that passage is that even a barbarian thought it better to 
choose his own death than to die entertaining his conquerors. Even though he was a slave, he was free to control his 
own destiny,’ 

“But he might have killed the tiger and received a bag of gold!" cried Flavia. 

“Aha!” Annia Serena's woolly yellow curls bobbed in triumph. *She's an Epicurean at heart." 

‘Let me tell you another story.’ said Polla. * About a woman Stoic named Arria.’ 

“Oh, not Arria!” Annia Serena rolled her eyes. 

Polla ignored her. *Arria was married to a good and wise man named Paetus who, like my first husband, was 
involved in a plot to get rid of a corrupt emperor, in this case Claudius. But — like Nero — Claudius discovered the 
plot against him. And like Nero, Claudius ordered the conspirators to take their own lives, or suffer a humiliating 
public execution, But Paetus hesitated to fall on his sword, fearing the pain of the wound almost more than death 
itself." For once, Polla’s voice was strong and clear. 

She continued: ‘Paetus’s wife Arria took a knife, plunged it into her own chest, pulled it out and handed it to her 
husband with these words: Paete, non dolet. “It does not hurt, Paetus,” Wasn't that a glorious deed?" 

‘Did she die?” asked Flavia. 

‘Of course,” said Polla. “She and her husband both died, but they gained a kind of immortality by their noble 
words and action!" 

‘I think Arria was mad,” said Annia Serena. She turned to Flavia. “Before the famous it-does-not-hurt incident, 
Arria's grown-up children suspected she might commit suicide, so they removed all the knives and sharp objects 
from her household. At a dinner party with them one evening, she suddenly got off her couch, put her head down 
and rammed the wall as hard as she could.’ 

“Great Juno’s peacock!" cried Flavia. ‘What happened?" 

‘She knocked herself unconscious, of course. When she revived, her family asked her why she had dashed her 
head against a wall. She replied that if she wanted to find a way of ending her life, she could do it with whatever lay 
to hand.” 


“Wasn't that sublime?’ said Polla, and Flavia noticed a pink flush on her pale cheeks. 
Annia Serena sighed and rolled her eyes. “Wasn't that stupid?” 
Luckily, Flavia was saved from having to answer by the arrival of the prima mensa: hare with quince and raisins 


in a cumin sauce. 


‘So, Jonathan,” said Publius Pollius Felix, tipping his head back to let a raw oyster slip down his throat. ‘Pulchra 
tells me you've been reading Seneca’s letters." 

Jonathan was reclining between Lupus and Tranquillus in the small garden triclinium of the farmhouse at Limon. 
Nubia was having supper in Pulchra’s room and Voluptua and Claudia were dining alone in their separate rooms. 
leaving the men and boys to dine together. 

*Yes,' said Jonathan. *] admire Seneca very much." 

“Me. too,’ said Tranquillus, 

Lupus was intent on freeing an oyster from its shell with the sharp end of his spoon, but he nodded absently. 

“Excellent,” murmured Flaccus in his deep voice. ‘It’s good to know you boys are reading the right sort of thing.’ 

Vopiscus snorted. “Seneca's letters are just collections of quotable mottoes,’ he said. ‘Reading them is like eating 
a meal of nothing but garum.” 

“You say that because you're an Epicurean, not a Stoic,’ said Flaccus. squeezing lemon onto his oysters. He 
grinned. "You Epicureans seek the highest good, with its four principles: women, food, games and the baths.” 

Lupus guffawed and Tranquillus giggled. 

‘Be careful what you say, Flaccus,’ said Vopiscus lazily. ‘You're enjoying the hospitality of an Epicurean 
tonight.” 

“You're an Epicurean?" said Jonathan to Felix, who was reclining alone on the central couch, *I thought you were 
a Stoic.” 

Felix smiled. ‘My dear boy, whatever gave you that impression?” 

‘Locusta called Pulchra the daughter of a Stoic.’ 

“And so she is.” said Felix, with an amused smile. 

*Polla Argentaria is the Stoic in the family,’ explained Flaccus. 

‘So you're an Epicurean, but you married a Stoic?" 

Felix nodded. ‘Our two philosophies are not really so different. Seneca often quotes Epicurus.” Felix tipped 
another oyster down his throat. Then he wiped his mouth with a napkin and said, ‘Is the food not to your liking. 
Philodemus? You haven't touched a thing." 

‘I am appalled,” said Philodemus, raising his liquid brown eyes to look at Felix, ‘Disgusted and appalled by what 
I have seen and heard today.” 

Everyone stared at Philodemus, who was trembling with emotion. Lupus froze with an oyster poised above his 
open mouth, 

"An hour ago.’ said Philodemus to Felix, *I asked Claudia Casta to marry me. 

‘She wept and asked me to hear a confession first. She told me that you seduced her when she was only a girl, 
not much older than your own daughter is now.’ 

‘What?’ cried Flaccus, 

‘I shared some of my philosophy with her,’ continued Philodemus, ‘and I believe it brought her a small amount 
of comfort. She has asked me to take her back to her villa in Pausilypon immediately.’ 


Flaccus twisted on his elbow to look at Felix. ‘Is that true? Did you seduce Claudia?” 

‘Of course not.’ said Felix coldly, 

‘I do not believe in any of your philosophies,’ said Philodemus, sliding awkwardly off his couch. “But at least 
Seneca said some wise things.” He turned his dark eyes on the boys. “Seneca told his young friend Lucilius to stop 
up your ears with something stronger than wax. And another philosopher says this: My son, if sinners entice you, do 
not give in ta them. | suggest you follow my example and leave this company, before you are corrupted.’ He turned 
stiffly back to Felix. ‘I thank you, sir,” he said, ‘for your hospitality. Please give my apologies, and Claudia's, to your 
wife. Goodbye.” 

He strode out of the room, jostling one of the tables and causing the ceramic bowls to clink. 

Jonathan looked around at the stunned faces and saw Lupus slowly lower his oyster to the table. 

Vopiscus was the first to recover. “Don't mind Philodemus,' he said contemptuously. “He used to be a rich 
Epicurean. But since his inheritance was buried under the mud from that volcano he’s become a Jew. Or a Christian. 
One of those strange eastern philosophies. And if anyone is more tedious than the Stoics, they are.’ 
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Flavia Gemina to her adored pater M. Flavius Geminus. 

Greetings, pater! 1 hope you are well and surviving the heat. Is it as hot there as it is here? At the moment Nubia and f are sitting in Pulchra $ 
bedroom and her slave-girl Leda is fanning us with a large ostrich-feather fan. Pulchra got a stomach upset in Baiae, along with Lupus and all 
the men. Puichra accidentally ate same poison but the others blame their misfortune on had oysters: Pulchra sayy that Philodemus (the one who 
reminded me of an eager hunting-dog) and Claudia (the tawny beauty) were so badly affected that they went straight back to Neapolis and won? 
be returning. Only Jonathan escaped, because he doesnt like oysters, and also Nubia and Voluptua, who dined in their rooms on leek soup and 
cold chicken. (Voluptua $ panther is fine, too; he always eats raw ground-up meat with an egg beaten into it.) 

It was almost comical. Felix y yacht came in this afternoon, two days later than expected. Justus and Annia Serena and ] were standing there 
on the docking platform waiting to greet them, but all the men just ran right past us, their faces very pale and intent as they headed for the 
latrines, Jonathan says it's had, but nothing compared to yesterday and the day hefore when it sounded like Tartarus in the latrines, with 
rumblings and groans and coughs and curses. Poor Lupus. Poor Felix. Poor Flaccus. Poor Tranguillus, 

Oh pater! I forgot to tell you in my last letter that I met the bay you want me to marry! At first 1 didn Y like him, but now 1 think 1 might. He has 
been helping us with our Mystery and 1 must say he is quite clever and funny. But 1 haven? seen him for two days because he went to that 
glirarium of licentiousness and he 5 still suffering the penalty. 

For the past two days — while the others were in Baiar — I have been reading, walking in the gardens and taking the dogs exploring. You will 
never guess what the dogs found this morning! An ancient wooden shrine of Hercules just over the hill by a sandy crescent beach. It is half hidden 
hy olive trees and J dont think it's been used as a shrine in ages. But someone has been staying there. 1 could tell because there was a carpet and 
blanket and cushions and even an amphora of wine in the comer with two beakers. I cant wait to show the others tomorrow morning. We could 
take some more beakers and also olives and salted chickpeas and maybe some scrolls, and make it our secret den. 1 just hope 115 not the Lair of 
Pirates! 

Well, I must finish now. Pulchra is demanding that I read something to her, It is a choice between Seneca y letters, Pliny Natural History or 
scroll four of the Aeneid, all in my room nearby. 1 think you know which one 1 will choose. Don Y forget to take your tonic and apply the balm, 
dearest pater! Farewell, 

PS. Pulchra wants me to tell you that if her father and the other men are recovered they are going to de something amazing tomorrow night, to 
celebrate the festival of Fors Fortuna. 

PPS. She won Y tell me what, 


Midsummer's day dawned clear and bright, promising to be the hottest day of the year so far. While it was still 
relatively cool, Flavia led her friends through the dappled olive groves to the small wooden shrine which she and the 
dogs had discovered the previous day, 

Lupus and Tranquillus were with them, both looking paler and thinner than they had three days previously. 
Tranquillus held Ajax's gilded lead because Pulchra was spending the morning with her mother. 

“See” said Flavia. leading them through two wooden columns into the dim shrine. *There's a carpet and 
cushions and everything. Don’t let the dogs in,’ she added. “They can keep guard in the portico.’ 

‘Stay, Tigris! Good dog,’ said Jonathan and looked around. ‘It's not far from the beach. Maybe fishermen sleep 
here." 

*Look up,’ said Flavia. “See the garland of roses I hung from the rafters? That means that everything we say here 
is sub rosa, in confidence. Wave to Hercules,’ she added, indicating the painted wooden statue of the demigod. ‘I 
had to stand him upright and give him a good dusting,” she added. 

They all turned and dutifully greeted the ancient cult statue. 

‘Now.’ She sat on one of the cushions. “Tell me what you learned in Baiae. Pulchra says Locusta tried to poison 


you. Is that true?” 

“Yes,” said Tranquillus, sitting beside her, “but she gave us the antidotes." He shook his head, “Those bad oysters 
were far worse than her poison. I felt like dying.’ 

Lupus nodded his agreement, then pointed to his mouth, shook his head and waved his forefinger back and forth, 
as if to say: never again. 

“Oh, Lupus,’ said Nubia. “That is sad. Oysters were being your favourite food.” 

He shrugged. 

“We think the poisoner was using hemlock,’ said Jonathan. “But they used it in such small doses that Polla built 
up an immunity to it.’ 

‘Hemlock,’ breathed Flavia. ‘The poison they made Socrates drink.” 

‘Exactly,’ said Tranquillus. ‘Listen to this.’ He flipped open his wax tablet and read: 


ro“ 


‘The jailer pinched his foot quite hard and asked if he felt anything. "No," replied Socrates. Later the man pinched 


his thighs, showing how he was growing cold and numb. “When it reaches his heart,” said the jailer, “He will die.” 


‘That's from Plato," explained Tranquillus. ‘I translated it myself this morning.’ 

Jonathan nodded. ‘Even after Locusta’s antidote it felt as though I was wearing sandals made of lead. But 
Pulchra's mother didn't mention heaviness of limbs on the night of your birthday. So we think the poisoner is using 
something else now,’ 

“What? What poison are they using?” 

“We don’t know.’ said Tranquillus. ‘That’s why Pulchra is with her mother this morning. She's going to find out 
more about the symptoms.” 

“What else did you discover?’ asked Flavia. 

“Lupus has a theory.’ said Jonathan. “Show her, Lupus.’ 

Lupus opened his wax tablet with a flick of his wrist. It was dim in the shrine and Flavia had to lean forward to 


read the message etched in the beeswax, 


THE PERSON TRYING TO KILL POLLA MUST BE A WOMAN WHO WANTS TO MARRY FELIX! 


‘I’m surprised you didn't think of that motive right away, Flavia.’ said Jonathan. 

“Well,” she replied, feeling her face grow warm. ‘I admit that could be a motive. But there must be others.” 

“Can you think of one?” said Jonathan. 

Flavia considered for a moment. “While you were gone,” she said, *1 found out that Polla Argentaria used to be 
married to the poet Lucan, who tried to kill Nero. Maybe the person trying to kill her is a relative or friend of Nero 
who wants revenge. Maybe Annia Serena. Her father was a supporter of Nero.’ 

“But that was fifteen years ago.’ said Tranquillus. ‘and Nero's been dead for over ten years. Also, Polla wasn't 
associated with the conspiracy, apart from being Lucan's wife.’ 

‘Do you have a better theory?’ snapped Flavia. 

"As a matter of fact 1 do,’ said Tranquillus. ‘I think the would-be murderer is Felix himself.’ 

“What?” gasped Flavia. “Why would Felix want to murder his own wife?" 

"Because maybe he is wanting to marry someone else,’ said Nubia. 

Flavia stood up and turned to face the wooden statue of Hercules, so they wouldn't see her pink cheeks. ‘If Felix 
wanted to marry someone else, he could just divorce Polla Argentaria,” she said. 

“But then he’d have to give back her dowry,’ said Tranquillus. “While we were in Limon the bailiff kept referring 
to “Polla's villa”. What if the Villa Limona — or the land it's built on — really belongs to her? If Felix divorced her, 


he might have to give it up." 

“And you know how much he loves that villa,’ said Jonathan quietly, 

‘So you think Felix is trying to kill Polla?” said Flavia. ‘Because he loves someone else and wants to re-marry 
and keep the Villa Limona?’ 

She turned to see the four of them nodding. 

‘No, I refuse to believe it. Last year some people accused him of a crime, but he was innocent. Remember how 
he came to our rescue? And remember how he rode all the way to Ostia last December to get Doctor Mordecai's 
elixir for Polla? No. Felix is brave and good and noble. And he wants to find the poisoner just as much as we do.’ 

She saw Nubia and Jonathan exchange a glance. 

‘Flavia,’ said Jonathan. “You're an excellent detective. Except when you're emotionally involved. Are you sure 
you aren't a little biased towards Felix?" 

‘Of course not,’ said Flavia, and hurried on: “Maybe Lupus's theory is right after all. Maybe the poisoner is a 
woman who wants to get rid of Polla so she can marry Felix, That means the culprit must be either Annia Serena or 
Voluptua, because Claudia is out of the picture. Nubia and I will try to get some more information from those two. 
PI take Serena. Nubia, you take Voluptua. You boys see if you can identify the poison Polla took a few days ago. 
Pulchra should have a good list of her mother’s symptoms by now. Come on, let's go!" 
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Faria did not find Annia Serena in the baths; only the little girls were there, splashing and squealing in the cold- 
plunge of the domed frigidarium with their Egyptian nurse-maid. 

She did not find Serena in the shady garden, but she nodded with approval to see Nubia quietly stroking the 
panther and listening to Voluptua and Vopiscus chat as they played a board game. 

She did not find Serena up in the library, where Pulchra and the three boys looked up from their scrolls and 
sighed and shook their heads. 

Finally she went to Felix’s tablinum. Although the household would be celebrating the festival of Fors Fortuna 
later that evening, it was not strictly a festival day so he might be receiving clients. 

“Annia Serena?” said Felix's scribe. ‘I haven't seen her today.” 

‘Is your master still here?” said Flavia. looking beyond Justus at the closed double doors of Felix's tablinum. 

“No, I'm sorry. He just saw the last of his clients. You might try the mistress's suite.’ 

But neither Annia Serena or Felix were with Polla Argentaria, who was dozing peacefully on her wicker couch. 
Flavia went to the herb garden to think. 

She was standing before his statue, trying to make sense of the thoughts and feelings which crowded her mind, 
when she heard a child crying. In the shimmering olive groves the cicadas were throbbing so loudly that she almost 
missed it. Then it came again, and she followed it around the corner to some tubs of pomegranate bushes beneath the 
shade of a yellow canvas awning. Moving closer, she found a small wooden door she had never noticed before. It 
was slightly ajar, and from here she could hear the sobbing more clearly. Hesitantly, she pushed open the door and 
started down the stone steps. A crowd of tiny silent flies circled here in the coolness. 

As she ducked through the flies and descended the steps, the air became cooler. These stairs must lead to the 
underground storage area of the villa. The light was dim down here and her fingertips on the rough stone wall helped 
her find her way down to the packed earth floor. 

She was about to call out to Pollina or Pollinilla, when she remembered they were up in the baths. Then she 
caught a whiff of the expensive cinnamon-saffron scent of susinum. She frowned. *Annia Serena?’ 

Now the sound was coming again, a rhythmic whimpering interspersed with little sobs, now louder. now softer. 
And then silence. 

As Flavia turned a corner she saw something like a huge marble block looming in the murky half light. The air 
was strangely cool around it, so Flavia reached out to touch it. Ice! It was a massive block of ice, twice as tall and 
wide as she was. 

Then the sobbing started again. louder and more urgent, just the other side of the ice block. The smell of saffron 
and cinnamon was stronger now, mixed with the faint scent of musky citron, Suddenly she realised what she was 
hearing. 

It wasn’t a child crying with pain. 


It was a woman crying with pleasure. 


Her cheeks burning with embarrassment, Flavia tumed and stumbled back up the dim stairs and out into the 
blazing heat of midsummer. 


‘Beach banquet! Beach banquet!’ screamed Pollinilla, rushing into Flavia’s bedroom. “We're going to have the 
beach banquet tonight!” 

Pulchra followed her youngest sister into the bedroom. *Pollinilla,' she said, “be a good girl and don't bother 
Flavia and Nubia. They're trying to nap.’ 

“It's all right,” said Flavia, stretching. ‘We were just getting up.” 

“What is beach banquet?’ asked Nubia, sitting up on her bed. 

‘Remember the Green Grotto where the pirates held us prisoner last August?" 

Flavia and Nubia nodded, 

‘Right next to it is a crescent beach. It’s the only beach for miles around. Everyone else calls it the Bay of Pollius 
but I call it the Pirate Beach. Each summer when the weather gets unbearably hot, the slaves take couches and tables 
and food down there and we all have a banquet together. The rule is you have to run into the water between each 
course.” 

‘Oh, what fun!” said Flavia with a yawn. 

“What fun!” screamed Pollinilla, twirling around the room and causing the dogs to retreat beneath the beds. 
“What fun! What fun!" 

‘We usually go in July or August, when the dog-star has risen, but this year it’s hot enough to do at our 
midsummer bonfire for the festival of Fors Fortuna." 

‘Bonfire? I thought that festival was celebrated with garlanded barges and a statue of Fortuna.’ 

‘In Rome it is,” said Polla. “But our household celebrates it with a midsummer bonfire. It's something pater's 
family always did in Greece, The bravest men soak themselves in seawater and either run or ride horses through 
fire." 

“What fun!" 

‘Horses go through the fire?” asked Nubia in alarm. "Does this not frighten them?’ 

“No, Nubia, the horses don't mind," said Pulchra. 

‘By the way, Pulchra,” said Flavia, glancing at the twirling Pollinilla, ‘did you get a message to you-know-who 
about you-know-what?" 

Pulchra nodded. ‘I sent the list of symptoms a few hours ago and we just had a pigeon back from Limon.’ 

“What did Locusta say?’ asked Flavia in halting Greek, so Pollinilla wouldn't understand. * What poison?’ 

Pulchra replied in the same language. ‘Locusta said the symptoms didn t match those for any poison she knew.’ 

‘Oh, no! How frustrating! We'll have to ask her again,’ said Flavia in Latin. 

“We can t,' said Pulchra in Greek, and looked away. ‘Locusta 5 dead.’ 

“What fun! What fun!’ cried Pollinilla, falling dizzily onto Nubia’s bed. 

Flavia stared at Pulchra. 

‘ds soon as the pigeon arrived at Limon,’ said Pulchra, ‘one of pater’ men took my message to Locusta in 
Baiae. He showed her the list and she wrote her reply. But when she was going to the door to see him out she slipped 
on the front steps and broke her neck.’ 

“What fun! What fun!’ cried Pollinilla, jumping up and down on Nubia’s bed. 

‘Don’t look at me like that, Flavia,’ said Pulchra, reverting to Latin. ‘Pater says he's certain it was just a tragic 
accident.’ 


Flavia’s bedroom smelt of unguents, ochre and singed hair. 


Pulchra’s slaye-girl had spent almost an hour giving her a coiffure of the latest fashion. Leda had pulled Flavia’s 
light-brown hair back into a painfully tight bun, then used a heated bronze rod to make lots of soft little curls in 
front, with a dangling ringlet on either side. 

Flavia had put on all the jewellery she possessed and her long dark blue summer tunic. 

Best of all was the make-up. Pulchra had applied a face-cream made of olive-oil blended with beeswax and 
lemon water, Then she had lightly dusted Flavia's face with fine chalk powder, to make it look fashionably pale. A 
subtle smudging of red-ochre powder — ground on the slate palette — restored some colour to her cheeks. Then 
Pulchra applied a lip-salve of beeswax blended with ochre to make Flavia’s lips look pink and moist. But Flavia was 
most pleased with her eyes, Pulchra had used a crescent-shaped copper tool to outline them in black. Then she had 
ground some azurite powder and mixed it with castor oil to make Flavia's upper lids shimmery blue. 

Flavia looked at herself in the mirror, turning her head to make her ringlets swing. Satisfied, she swivelied on 
her stool and leaned forward to strap on her platform shoes. 

A few moments later she was tottering along the colonnade in the direction of the landing platform and the 
garlanded yacht, which would take them to the banquet. 

When she reached the boys’ room she stopped and gripped the folding lattice-work screen, which had been 
pulled across. ‘I’m sorry, boys,’ she said to the dogs, “but Voluptua's panther has been invited and I don't think 
you'd get on with him. I'll take you for a walk later.’ 

She ignored their reproachful looks and hurried down the stairs leading to the fish-pond. As she passed the bath- 
house she twirled the blue parasol Pulchra had loaned her, and tried swinging her hips a little, the way Leucosia the 
slave-girl did. But it made her stagger and she almost fell off her cork-heeled shoes. Suddenly a muscular arm 
blocked her way and she looked up to see Flaccus glaring down at her. 

“Where do you think you're going?” he said, his hand pressing the curved plaster wall of the bath-house beside 
her. He looked very handsome in a sky-blue tunic bordered with gold thread. 

‘To the beach banquet,” she said. 

‘Looking like that?’ 

‘Looking like what?" 

‘Looking so grown up. As if you're sixteen years old, with all that dark stuff around your eyes—' 

‘Thank you,” she said, twirling her parasol. ‘It’s kohl—' 

*—and the colour on your mouth and cheeks . . . Take it off.’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

‘Go back to your room and take it off." 

“Who do you think you are?’ she cried. “You're not my pater!" 

He leaned closer, his face still grim. ‘And if your father were here? What would he say?" 

She had no answer, 

‘Flavia,’ he said, in a gentler tone of voice, ‘please take it off. At least some of it. For me?" 

‘I don't know why I should.’ She glared defiantly at him, but something about his expression made her gaze 
waver. "All right. Some of it.” She lowered her parasol and scowled down at her feet. “But I don't see why I should.’ 

‘Thank you,’ he said, and lowered his arm, 

“I'll miss the boat.’ 

‘TH tell them to come back for us. Annia Serena's not ready either. I was just coming to fetch her. We'll both 
wait for you down at the landing platform." 

Flavia sighed and as she turned to go back to her room he said, “Flavia? 

“Yes? She kept her back to him and rolled her eyes. 


"Tomorrow I'm leaving, and in case 1 don't get a chance to say a proper goodbye, well: Goodbye.’ 

“You're going?’ she turned to stare at him. ‘Why?’ 

“When I was in Halicarnassus last month 1 hired some agents to make discreet inquiries about the illegal slave- 
trade. One of my agents has just sent me a letter. He’s tracked down Magnus. I’m going back there to see if he can 
lead us to the mastermind behind the operation.” 

‘Oh, Flaccus, that's wonderful! Will you tell me what you find? Will you write to me?’ 

He smiled and nodded. *1 promise if I find anything I'll let you know.’ He looked at her for a moment and his 
smile faded. “By Hercules, you look so grown up.’ 

‘Thank you!” she said, giving him a radiant smile and flipping up her parasol again. 

‘Flavia. Magnus isn't the only reason I'm leaving the Villa Limona. Philodemus was right.’ 

"Why? What did Philodemus say?" 

Flaccus leaned so close that she could smell the faint scent of mastic on his breath. “This place isn't good for us. 
It’s corrupt. It's like a piece of fruit that looks beautiful on the outside, But when you bite into it you find worms and 
rotten pulp. Why don't you take Nubia and the boys and go back home to Ostia?” 

‘Oh, I can't possibly do that! I have a mystery to solve. But I'll be careful. I’m a big girl.” 

“No.” he said softly, “you're not a big girl. But one day you will be. and I'd like to know you then. Now take that 
stuff off your face and I'll see you down at the boat.’ 
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É There's a sight you don't see every day,’ murmured Jonathan. “Three sea-nymphs emerging from the sea.’ Dark- 
skinned Nubia, wearing a mustard-yellow tunic, was flanked by raven-haired Voluptua in ruby red and Polla 
Argentaria in ice blue. Their hair and faces were dry but from the neck down they were soaking wet. 

Without taking his eyes from them he said, *Do 1 have to get my clothes wet, too?’ It was evening on the hottest 
and longest day of the year. He and Pulchra were standing on the sand of a crescent beach near the Villa Limona. 
Sheer limestone cliffs loomed dramatically behind them to the south and to the north terraced steps mounted the 
hillside. The terraces were covered with dark green vine-rows on the higher levels and silvery olive-groves on the 
lower. 

At the foot of one of these terraces, just where the beach began, stood a shaggy blue-grey pine tree with five low 
dining couches arranged in a semi-circle beneath it. Turning, Jonathan saw that the three sea-nymphs were making 
for that. Then he noticed his boar, turning slowly on a portable spit and attended by two long-haired boys in yellow 
tunics. 

*Of course you have to get your clothes wet!’ Pulchra laughed and showed her dimples. ‘It's what we always do. 
Come on! Don't be a coward!’ She caught his hand and pulled him into the water. Pollina and Pollinilla ran after 
them, even though their pink tunics were already wet from a previous soaking, 

“Master of the Universe!’ Jonathan exclaimed. “The water's as warm as milk!" His best cream linen tunic 
ballooned up beneath his chin as the water reached his waist and the little girls screamed with laughter. 

‘Duck down to get it wet,’ Pulchra said with a giggle, ‘then it won't puff up.’ 

Jonathan sank down as far as his neck in the blood-warm water and then stood up. 

‘I have to admit,” he said. ‘it's very refreshing." 

‘I told you!” Pulchra laughed and as she pulled him back across the sand to the dining couches, he noticed that 
even the Patron wore wet clothing. 

Felix and his wife occupied the central couch at the base of the blue pine's trunk. On their left Voluptua and 
Vopiscus shared a couch, then came the couch Pulchra had chosen. Lupus shared the end-couch opposite Jonathan 
and Pulchra with the two little blonde girls. He was in a cheerful mood and did not seem to mind their giggling 
attention. 

‘Where's Flavia?” said Jonathan, looking around, “And Flaccus and Annia Serena?’ 

Felix extended his tanned arm towards the low promontory to the north. ‘Here they come,” he said, and resumed 
stroking Voluptua's panther. The creature was chained to Voluptua's couch but had come to lie on the sand in front 
of him. 

The garlanded yacht came gliding into sight and a few moments later Jonathan saw Flaccus help Flavia and 
Annia Serena down the gangplank. 

Pulchra leapt off their couch and ran down to the water's edge. Jonathan could hear her giggling and he felt his 
chest tighten as she took Flaccus’s hand and pulled him into the water. The little girls and Lupus had run down to the 


water, too. Lupus plunged straight in, then tumed to float on his back. Pollinilla took Flavia’s hand and Pollina took 
Serena’s, and the little girls tugged them towards the sea. Annia Serena resisted but Flavia kicked off her platform 
shoes and allowed herself to be pulled in. At that point Annia Serena gave in, too, squealing as Lupus splashed her. 

When the dripping guests finally emerged from the water to join the other diners, everyone applauded. Annia 
Serena joined sleepy-eyed Vopiscus and Voluptua at the end of the couch nearest Felix, Jonathan saw her give the 
Patron an undisguised honey-look, 

‘Valerius Flaccus is going to recline on our couch,’ announced Pulchra to Jonathan, She was laughing and 
dripping wet. Her bright blue eyes were lined with kohl, like the older women. 

‘Salve, Jonathan,” grinned Flaccus, and stretched out his muscular wet body on the other side of Pulchra. 

Now there was more applause as three of the Villa Limona’s prettiest slave-girls and the two long-haired slave- 
boys came along the sand carrying light wicker tables. On each table was a silver platter containing what appeared 
to be a flat round turbot surrounded by a gamishing of radishes, onions, olives, and celery. These were set before the 
diners and duly tasted by the girls, 

Then one of the slave-boys handed out silver goblets and the other followed him round with two silver jugs. one 
filled with chilled water, one with wine. Before they reached Jonathan, he heard Nubia cry out in alarm and her cup 
fell on the sand. She was reclining on a bench with Tranquillus and Flavia. 

“My cup has skull person on it,’ she said, and made the sign against evil. 

‘They all do,’ said Felix, snapping his fingers and directing one of the slave-boys to retrieve her cup. “The 
skeletons remind us to live while we are alive.’ 

Jonathan examined his own cup and saw a relief figure of a skeleton on it. 

‘Dum vivimus, vivamus; quoted Vopiscus, his eyes fixed on Voluptua. 

“Indeed,” said Felix, and Jonathan saw him wink at Annia Serena. 

When the slave-boy had filled all their cups, Felix tipped some wine onto the sand. “To you, O Neptune, and to 
you, Bacchus, we offer libations of thanks,” he prayed. “Now let us eat, drink, and rejoice for, as our great poet Virgil 
says, Death is near and he would say, “I'm coming soon, so live today,” 

After everyone poured a Libation onto the sand, they began to eat. 

The fish smelt strange, so Jonathan tasted it cautiously. Then he smiled in surprise. It was not turbot at all, but a 
delicious paste of chicken liver and onions. He used sticks of celery to spoon it into his mouth. Parthenope, Leucosia 
and Ligea attended the diners, while the two long-haired slave-boys stood to one side and played soft music. One 
strummed a lyre and the other played the softly buzzing aulos. 

After the gustatio of chicken-liver turbot, the diners took a second dip in the sea. Most went up to the chest or 
neck, but Felix, Flaccus and Lupus went right under. They returned to find their skeleton wine cups refilled and 
succulent stices of wild boar on the tables. It was crispy and salty on the outside but tender and sweet inside and had 
been dressed with fig and myrtle sauce. 

‘Delicious boar, Jonathan,’ said Felix, licking his fingers, and the others raised their cups to him. 

Jonathan flushed with pleasure. 

After the boar, everyone took their third bath in the sea, 

As the blood-red sun melted into the horizon, the slave-girls brought the secunda mensa, the dessert. Parthenope 
carried a tray laden with pastry dormice which had been glazed with honey and stuffed with nuts. Leucosia passed 
round a silver bow! full of plump red cherries, and Ligea set down two platters of shiny green apples. 

Remembering what Locusta had said about apples coated with poisoned wax, Jonathan took one and examined 
it. It was surprisingly cold and it had been dipped in wax. Jonathan scraped off some of the wax with his fingernail, 


then sniffed, then tasted. No sharpness or bitterness. Just wax. He breathed a sigh of relief and replaced the apple. 
There was little danger of anyone attempting to poison Polla this evening: so far all the food and wine had been 
shared. 

Jonathan bit the head off a pastry dormouse and relaxed. The two boys were playing soft music again and the 
temperature of the air was perfect. 

‘Oh, isn't it a lovely evening?” said Pulchra with a sigh of happiness. “All pearly pink and blue!’ She dimpled 
prettily at Flaccus. 

“That's a lovely sight, too,” murmured Vopiscus, and Jonathan saw him leering at Voluptua, whose wet tunic 
clung to her body. 

Jonathan put down his half-eaten dormouse to study the other diners, He observed that Annia Serena was using 
the forefinger of her right hand to trace letters in wine on the back of her left. She held up her hand for Felix to see, 
then erased the message by sensuously licking it off. Felix raised one eyebrow and gave her a lazy smile. Voluptua 
didn't seem to mind, or even to notice; she was too busy whispering in Vopiscus's ear. But Polla was gazing at Felix 
with a pained expression on her face. Jonathan saw that Nubia and Flavia were watching him, too, and that Flavia's 
pastry dormouse lay untouched on the table before her. 

Suddenly Voluptua squealed with laughter and playfully slapped Vopiscus, who had taken a bite of apple and let 
it drop onto her lap. 

Jonathan knew it was a coded proposition and he wondered what his father would make of a banquet where men 
and women shared couches wearing wet. clinging garments and flirted openly. He remembered Seneca’s warning: 
stop up your ears with something stronger than wax, and the thought occurred to him that he should probably close 
his eyes as well, 

Captain Geminus had warned Flavia about the licentiousness of Baiae, but as Jonathan looked around, he 
realised this place was just as bad. 


"Lemon snow! Lemon snow!" chanted Pollina and Pollinilla together. ‘We want lemon snow!” 

Flavia smiled sadly at their childish innocence, 

‘Don't be greedy, my dears,’ murmured Polla. “You haven't finished your honeyed dormice.' 

‘Oh pater, please?’ they cried, ignoring their mother. 

Felix smiled at his little girls. ‘Very well. You may have lemon snow.” he said. 

*Euge!' They cheered. 

“What is lemon snow?’ asked Nubia. 

Jonathan frowned. *It sounds a bit suspicious.” 

Pulchra smiled at Jonathan. “Underneath the villa,’ she said, ‘we have a huge block of ice. Sometimes pater chips 
a little off and puts it in a linen bag and pounds it with a wooden mallet. Then he mixes it with lemon juice and 
honey and it becomes lemon snow! It’s the most divine thing you've ever tasted, and it’s fabulously expensive to 
make.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Flavia. “Why is it fabulously expensive?” 

"Because of the cost of transporting the ice down from the mountains. You have to do it in winter and then keep 
it cool all year round,’ 

“How do you keep the ice block from melting?’ asked Tranquillus. 

‘It’s big enough to cool itself,’ said Felix, ‘as long as I keep it locked up in the coolest room of the storehouse.’ 


“You keep it locked up?” said Flavia. ‘Why?’ 

‘It's worth half a million sesterces,' said Felix. 

Annia Serena gasped and glanced over the top of her fan at him. Flavia saw Felix wink back at her. 

Polla sighed. ‘It's not really such an extravagance as it sounds,’ she said. “It will last us several years.’ 

‘Can we see it?’ asked Tranquillus. ‘I'd love to see a block of ice worth that much money." 

‘No,’ said Pulchra with a mock pout, *Pater’s very jealous of it. He's the only one with the key and he never lets 
any of us down there.’ 

‘So you're the only one who goes down there?’ said Flavia to Felix. She felt a sick twist in her stomach. 

“Yes,” said Felix, standing up and smiling down at her. ‘Only me.’ He slipped on his sandals and looked around 
at the others. “I may be a little while. It takes some time to prepare. Please continue the feast without me.’ He started 
down the beach towards the waiting yacht and then turned casually to one of the slave-girls standing discreetly 
nearby. ‘Oh, Leucosia.” he said, “will you come with me? 1 need you to pluck a dozen lemons from the tree and 
bring them to the storeroom.” 

The girl nodded and smiled at him, and just before she turned to follow him down to the boat, Flavia saw her 
toss her hair and flash Parthenope a look of triumph. 


“What's the matter, Flavia?’ said Jonathan. ‘Are you all right?’ 

Flavia had left her couch to run into the olive groves. Jonathan, Nubia and Lupus finally found her in the shrine 
of Hercules. She was sitting on the cushions staring at the carpet. 

“You look nauseous,” said Nubia. 

‘I feel nauseous,” whispered Flavia. 

“Do you think you've been poisoned?’ cried Jonathan. "What have you eaten tonight? Was it the cherries?’ He 
slammed his right fist into the palm of his left hand. ‘Pollux! I knew it was in the cherries. They were probably 
injected with aconite.* 

‘It's not anything I ate," said Flavia. ‘It’s Felix. 1 think he's in love with Annia Serena,” 

Jonathan exchanged a quick glance with Nubia and Lupus. They sat on the carpet beside her. 

“Why do you think that?’ Jonathan asked. The shrine was dim and hot and smelt of roses. 

‘This afternoon,” said Flavia, ‘there was a woman down in the storeroom where the block of ice is, the storeroom 
where Felix says only he ever goes. She was with someone. | didn’t see them, but I heard them. I'm sure it was 
Annia Serena. [ could smell her. She was ... he was... they were..." 

“Very kissing?’ said Jonathan. 

Flavia laughed, but it turned into a sob. ‘Yes!’ She hung her head, 

Jonathan took a deep breath. ‘Flavia, when we were in Baiae we found out some things about Felix. We were 
afraid to tell you, because we know you admire him, . ‚' He glanced at Lupus and Nubia, and they both nodded. 

‘I'm sorry, Flavia,’ he said, “you're not going to like this.” 
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“Where have you been?’ cried Pulchra as Jonathan. Nubia and Lupus emerged from the olive grove and resumed 
their places beneath the shaggy blue pine. ‘Pater’s just come back with the lemon snow and Leucosia has brought 
garlands.” 

‘Where's Flavia?’ asked Tranquillus. 

‘Flavia felt sick,’ said Jonathan, accepting a garland of ivy, mint and jasmine from the slave-girl. “She's having a 
rest in the... olive grove.’ 

“Is she all right?" Flaccus half rose from his couch. He was already wearing his garland. 

"Yes," Jonathan lied. ‘She just had too many pastry dormice.' 

‘Sit down, Gaius,’ said Pulchra, tugging Flaccus's tunic. ‘I'm sure she's fine. Now try this lemon snow. Finish 
your wine and hold out your empty cups and Leucosia will give you all some.’ 

Jonathan held out his silver skeleton-cup to the slave-girl as she extended a jug. Although the light was fading 
fast, he noticed her cheeks were flushed and her copper hair tousled. He glanced sharply at Felix, but the Patron 
looked as elegant and composed as ever. Wearing his ivy garland and stroking Voluptua’s panther, he looked like 
Dionysus reclining on a couch, 

Jonathan took a sip of the ice-cold slush in his cup. *Edepol!" he breathed. “That's delicious!’ 

‘Isn't it marvellous?’ laughed Pulchra. ‘I call it nectar of the gods.” 

Polla rose shivering, even though the evening was still warm. 

“Are you all right, my dear?’ asked Felix. 

“You don't feel sick again, do you, mater?’ cried Pulchra. jumping off her couch in alarm. 

‘No, dear,” said Polla, putting up a hand to adjust her garland. ‘Just a little tired. I'm going back to the villa to 
rest before the ceremony if you don't mind.’ 

‘Of course you must,’ said Felix. *Parthenope, will you accompany your mistress back to her rooms?" 

“Yes, master!’ Parthenope spoke with such bitterness that all the diners turned to stare at her in astonishment. 

It was quite dark now, but Jonathan was sure that Polla’s slave-girl had been crying. 


‘Flavia? Are you in here?’ 

Flavia looked up from her wax tablet, 

“Who's that?” she said, wiping her wet cheeks with her left hand. She could only see a garlanded silhouette 
framed between the twin columns of the shrine’s portico, 

“It's me. Tranquillus. I came to tell you they're lighting the bonfire.’ 

‘I don’t care." She shook some teardrops off her wax tablet and continued to write, 

“You should light a lamp. It's not good to write in the dark.’ 

‘Go away. I'm trying to solve a mystery,’ 

Without replying. Tranquillus went past her to the altar. Flavia heard the distinctive scratch of a sulphur-stick 
and a moment later he sat down beside her with a freshly-lit bronze oil-lamp in his hand. 


‘Have you been crying?’ he said, holding the lamp up to her face. 

‘No,’ she lied, pushing away the lamp. 

“What are you doing?" 

“Making a list of the suspects,’ said Flavia. “Somebody's got to solve this mystery.’ She pressed so hard with her 
stylus that the wood beneath the layer of beeswax crunched, 

“Why don't you do that later and come back down to the beach.” Tranquillus set the oil-lamp on the carpet. “The 
men are going to soak themselves in seawater and then run through fire." 

‘I don’t care.” 

‘They say Felix is going to ride through on horseback. Apparently it’s more dangerous the higher up you are,’ 

“What makes you think I give the tiniest bit of wool fluff about Felix?’ said Flavia fiercely. 

Tranquillus opened his mouth, then closed it. ‘May 1 see your list of suspects?" he asked politely. 

Flavia sighed and looked up at the dark ceiling of the shrine. Then she handed him the wax tablet and sniffed. 

‘This is very good,’ he said after a long moment. 

“You think so?" She sniffed again and wiped her nose on her arm. Without looking up from the tablet he pulled 
out his handkerchief and extended it to her. 

It was still damp from his last soaking but Flavia took it and blew her nose and looked over his shoulder at the 
tablet. She was quite pleased with it. 


FLAVIA'S WAX TABLET — PRIVATE 


Who is trying to poison Polla Argentaria? The five remaining suspects are: 

Publius Pollius Felix aged 35, poet and patron 

Motive? Wants Polla out of the way so he can marry one of the dozens of women he is involved with? Also to 
inherit her substantial wealth? 

Argument against; He could simply divorce her as he is very rich in his own right. 

Annia Serena aged 23, a widow (husband died of a fever): 

Motive? Loves F, and wants Polla out of the way so she can marry him’? 

Argument against. She had plenty of opportunities over the past three days to poison Polla. 

Voluptua aged 22, a widow (husband died of old age): 

Motive? She loves F, ete? Or is a legacy-hunter who wants his wealth? 

Argument against: she seems to prefer Vopiscus as a prospective husband. 

Parthenope aged 15, slave-girl: 

Motive? She loves F and wants him to set her free and then marry her? 

Argument against: She likes Polla, and punishment for murdering her mistress would be torture and death. 
Also, Felix would probably not marry a slave-girl; he can have them whenever he wants. 

Leucosia aged 15, slave-girl: 

Motive? She loves F and wants him to herself. 

Argument against: (see above) 

Ligea aged 17, slave-girl: 

Motive? She loves F and wants him to herself. 

Argument against; (see above) 


“You're missing another likely suspect,’ remarked Tranquillus. 
“Who? 


‘You.’ 
“WHAT? 
“You haven't put yourself on the list of suspects,” he said, handing back the tablet. 
“What do you mean?” 

“You love Felix, too, don't you?” 

‘That’s the most ridiculous thing I've ever heard. Who told you that?" 

“It's obvious,” he said. 

“Is it?” 

“Yes.” There was a pause and then he said. ‘Don't worry. I can wait.’ 

“Wait for what?’ 

‘For you to get over him.’ 

‘I am over him!" said Flavia fiercely. ‘I mean I was never under him. I mean . . . you know what I mean!” 

‘Then kiss me,’ 

“WHAT?” 

‘Just give me a quick kiss. I'm a very good kisser.’ 

Flavia couldn't help laughing. 

‘Seriously,’ he said, in an injured tone. “I’m a good kisser." 

‘No, thanks.” 

‘If you're really over Felix then you'll give me a kiss. After all, we're going to be married one day. Also .. .' He 

cleared his throat: “You look very pretty this evening.’ 

‘I do?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘If 1 give you a kiss will you promise to go away and leave me alone?’ 

‘I promise.” Tranquillus took off his garland and spun it up towards the cult statue standing behind the altar. By 

some fluke it fell neatly over Hercules’s head and came to rest around his wooden neck. In the flickering lamplight 


the hero-god's archaic smile seemed to broaden. 
Flavia laughed. “All right, then. I'll give you a kiss." 
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Envia put down the wax tablet and twisted to face Tranquillus. *You may kiss me,’ she said, and closed her eyes. 

Tranquillus put a hand on each of her shoulders and she allowed him to pull her gently towards him. Then she 
felt his mouth on hers. 

For a few moments it was not unpleasant. Suddenly she recoiled. 

“Ewww! You put your tongue in my mouth!’ 

“That's how they do it,’ 

“But it’s disgusting. It’s like being choked with a hot mackerel!’ 

“Well, I’m sorry, but all the other girls like it.’ 

"All what other girls? What other girls have you ever kissed?’ 

“Well... my cousin for one, .. Was it really disgusting?’ 

“It wasn't too bad.’ She giggled. “Until the hot mackerel.’ 

‘So now will you come and watch the bonfire? If you come I'll run through the fire for you.” 

“You'd do that for me?’ 

“Yes,” he said. `I really like you, Flavia.” 

‘I like you, too, Gaius.” she said, blushing as she used his praenomen for the first time. 


‘Come on, then,’ He took her hand and pulled her off the cushions. And in the portico of the shrine he stopped 
and stood on tiptoe and kissed her again, 


Flavia and Tranquillus were still holding hands when they emerged from the olive grove and walked down onto the 
beach. It was almost dark now and the flames of a crackling bonfire threw a golden light on the people standing 
around. 

Flavia saw everyone turn and stare as she and Tranquillus came into the circle of firelight hand in hand. Felix 
raised an eyebrow and while he was still watching she deliberately turned and gave Tranquillus a kiss on the cheek. 
Then she saw Flaccus watching, too. Wearing his ivy garland he looked like a handsome young bridegroom and she 
felt a sudden twinge of something unpleasant. She quickly let go of Tranquillus's hand and smoothed her hair, To her 
horror she realised it was falling loose around her shoulders. She had unpinned her painfully tight bun when she had 
run to the shrine. What must people think? What must Flaccus think? 

She looked up at him, but he was walking down to the water with the other men, his garland discarded on the 
sand. 

‘Do you really want me to run through that bonfire?’ said Tranquillus beside her. 

‘Of course not,’ she said absently, her eyes still on Flaccus. * Anyone who runs through fire must be crazy.” 

‘Then I'll do it. For you.’ He kissed her quickly on the cheek, then turned and ran down to the water. 


k 


‘Lupus,’ said Jonathan, ‘I beg of you. Don’t run through the fire. It's insane." 

With his too-large ivy garland and eyes flickering green in the yellow firelight. Lupus looked like a young Pan. 
For a moment he hesitated, then he shrugged off Jonathan's restraining hand and ran towards the sea with a whoop. 

‘No,’ said Jonathan, slowly shaking his head. “No. I can't watch this.’ He turned and stumbled across the beach 
to the ancient blue pine tree and slumped down on the far side of its trunk. His heart was pounding and he could hear 
himself wheezing. As he rested his head in his hands, he felt the ivy from his garland tickling his forearms. With a 
grunt he took it from his head and threw it down. 

A cool hand on his arm made him jump. 

‘Oh, Pulchra! You startled me.” 

“Jonathan, what's wrong?” 

‘Nothing.’ He dropped his head again. 

‘Jonathan. Why are you so sad? A year ago you were so funny and happy, Now you seem so . . . tortured.’ 

For a long time he was quiet. 

“What is it, Jonathan? You can tell me." 

Finally. without lifting his head he said, ‘I killed twenty thousand people.’ 

“What? she breathed, in a tone more of awe than horror. 

He glanced up at her, “You heard about the fire in Rome? The one a few months ago?’ 

Pulchra nodded, her blue eyes almost black in the moonlight. She was kneeling on the sand and still wearing her 
garland. He could smell the jasmine. 

‘It was my fault. I started the fire.” 

‘Oh, Jonathan. How terrible!’ 

‘And...’ He wanted to tell someone — anyone — but it was so difficult. 

“What?” she said softly, stroking his back, “Tell me." 

‘I saw a man on fire,” he managed at last, “It was terrible. The most terrible thing I’ve ever seen. I dream about it. 
I dream about it almost every night.” He hung his head again. 

“So that's why you can't stand to watch pater and Lupus and the others running through the flames. Oh, 
Jonathan!’ Pulchra leaned forward and took his face between her cool hands and kissed him on the mouth. 

Once Jonathan had accidentally touched a dead jellyfish and it had given him a mild tingling shock. Pulchra’s 
kiss was like that, only pleasant. And tasting faintly of lemon and honey. As he began to kiss her back, all the terrible 
images slipped out of his mind like water in desert sands, and for a time it was just him and her in the warm, 
jasmine-scented night, and nothing else existed. 


Flavia glanced up as Nubia came to stand beside her. Her friend's eyes glowed golden in the firelight. 

*Are you feel better?’ Nubia said. 

“Yes, thank you, Nubia. 1 feel a little better. I'm just confused.’ 

‘I too am confused,’ said Nubia. “You like Felix. Flaccus likes you. Then you come hands in hands with 
Tranquillus. Now everybody is confused.’ 

‘I'm allowed to hold hands with Tranquillus. We're going to be betrothed soon and—What do you mean: 
“Flaccus likes me”? 

*Flaccus likes you. Very much. I can tell.’ 

“Don't be silly,’ said Flavia. But her heart was suddenly pounding and she felt sick again. ‘Does he? Oh, great 
Juno's peacock. This is bad,” she said, as one of Felix’s soldiers ran out of the sea and curved back around towards 
the fire, “This is very, very bad.’ 


As the dark-haired man leapt through the flames and ran back into the sea, everyone cheered. Three more of 
Felix's soldiers ran through the bonfire and now Vopiscus emerged dripping from the sea and circled round to follow 
their example. He ran through the flames, but instead of running back into the water like the others, he went straight 
into the arms of Voluptua. For a moment they clung together in a passionate embrace, then they ran off into the 
darkness of the olive groves. 

Flavia barely had time to register this scandalous behaviour when she saw Flaccus run through the fire. As he 
emerged from the other side. the hem of his tunic suddenly flickered with flames and Flavia gasped, But a moment 
later he was safe in the sea and the flames were out and the other men were cheering and slapping his back. Flavia 
was almost certain he was looking in her direction so she waved at him and clapped her hands, but he had already 
turned away to talk to the other men and wait for the next runner. Flavia kept her eyes on him, willing him to look 
her way again. But he didn’t. 

‘Flavia!’ hissed Nubia. “You miss Tranquillus! He just now runs through flames." 

‘Oh! cried Flavia, and then shouted, “Euge! Tranquillus! in case he thought she hadn't noticed. 

“Behold! Now it is the Lupus!’ said Nubia. And then she screamed. 
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“Nubia, what is it?” Flavia's voice was faint, as if it came from a great distance. ‘What's wrong? Lupus is fine. He 
made it through the fire. Nubia, speak to me!” 

But Nubia couldn't speak. She felt a weight on her back and knees gripping her sides and someone whipping her 
and urging her to jump through the terrible flames. But she couldn't. She knew if she went forward, her tail and 
mane would catch fire and she would die. She had never felt such great thudding waves of fear before. She had 
always obeyed her rider but now her whole being screamed with the desire to rear up and throw off the master. 

And so she did. 


“What's that noise?’ said Jonathan, pulling away from Pulchra’s embrace. He could hear shouts of alarm rather than 
cheers. “Something's happening,’ 

They both stood up and moved out from behind the pine-tree. 

*Pater!' cried Pulchra, clutching Jonathan's arm. 1 think that's pater in the water with Pegasus.” 

“Who's Pegasus?’ 

‘His best stallion.’ 

They paused for a second. They could hear Felix’s men shouting and see them crowding around a horse 
thrashing in the water, Jonathan had never seen such a striking horse: dark with a pale mane and tail. 

“Oh, no!” cried Pulchra. “Pegasus just kicked pater. I think he's hurt!" 

They ran down the beach together, but smoke and excitement tightened Jonathan's chest so that he had to stop 
and breathe from his herb pouch. When he reached Pulchra at the water's edge she was helping some men lead her 
father out of the sea. Felix’s garland was askew. He tore it off and threw it angrily onto the dark water. 

“What happened?’ wheezed Jonathan, 

Pulchra glanced at him. "Pegasus threw pater and kicked him in the ribs. That horse is dog meat!’ she said 
fiercely, glaring at the beautiful stallion being led out-of the water. ‘Don’t worry, pater,’ she said, ‘I'll take care of 
you." 

‘No,’ cried Felix, his eyes dark with pain. ‘I've got to do this. I can't let my soldiers down. Safinius! 
Chrysanthus!’ he called to the two grooms. "Get that cowardly beast out of here and bring Puerina!” 

“Yes, master,’ they replied. 

“No, pater!’ cried Pulchra. “You can't ride! Your ribs might be broken!" 

‘Leave me alone, Pulchra!’ said Felix, shaking off her hand almost roughly. ‘You can't be here right now. 
Jonathan, take her away." 

“Yes, sir,” said Jonathan, and took Pulchra's hand. ‘Come on," he said. “He needs to do this for his men.’ 

‘His stupid men!" muttered Pulchra, but she allowed Jonathan to lead her back up the beach towards the fire. 
“What does he care what they think?" 

*He cares the world what they think," said Jonathan, ‘because they worship him.’ 


Flavia helped Nubia sit up on the soft warm sand, 

“What's wrong?” said Tranquillus, coming up out of the darkness. His face was still glowing from his recent 
triumph, 

‘I think she fainted,” said Flavia, “Please can you bring her a beaker of posca or well-watered wine?" 

“Right away!’ He grinned and ran off towards the row of low tables on the beach. They had been carried down to 
the shore and laden with fresh wine and refreshments. 

‘Nubia,’ whispered Flavia. “What happened?’ 

‘I do not know,’ Nubia had a dazed look in her eyes. ‘It was as if someone wants to make me go through flames.” 

‘Don’t worry!’ said Flavia, and gave her friend a reassuring squeeze round the shoulders. ‘Only the men do that. 
Nobody will make you run through the fire.’ 

‘He will,’ said Nubia fiercely. 

Flavia followed the direction of her friend's gaze and her eyes widened as she saw Felix riding a pretty little grey 
mare out of the dark sea towards the bonfire. The beach was suddenly quiet as the cheers and laughter died and all 
eyes turned towards the Patron as he urged his mount in a curve back around towards the flames. He wore nothing 
but a wet tunic and he rode bareback. His knees and heels gripped the mare's heaving flank and his fingers twisted 
in the flowing locks of her mane. 

In the firelight she saw his handsome face suffused with wild joy. his dark eyes unfocused, his chest heaving. 
Then rider and horse were leaping through the bonfire and it seemed to Flavia that time stopped. For a moment Felix 
and his mount were suspended in the flames. Then they were out and into the sea and the surface of the warm black 
seawater was churned into a milky froth by her thrashing legs. 

Felix's men were running towards him now, cheering him, helping him off the mare, clapping him on the back, 
touching him and kissing the ring on his hand. He was laughing with pure pleasure at their adoration. 

‘Oh, dear Venus!” prayed Flavia. ‘Don't let me love that dangerous man.’ 

“What?” said Nubia. Her eyes were fixed on the little grey mare being led out of the water. 

Flavia smiled at her friend. ‘Nothing.’ she whispered. as Tranquillus came hurrying up with a skeleton-cup. 
‘Nothing.’ 


Although the beach banquet was finished and it was long after midnight, Flavia could not sleep. She was thinking 
about Felix. She remembered something a wise young woman had said to her the previous winter: half the women in 
Campania are in love with him. How true that statement had proved, Flavia felt sick. 

She rolled over onto her side and Polla's words came back to her: Dont love the dangerous man, love the safe 
man. 

Why couldn't she love someone like Tranquillus? He was safe. He was also clever and funny and he thought she 
was pretty. But she didn't love him. There was no passion. Kissing Felix’s statue had been more exciting than 
kissing Tranquillus. Was there something in between? A safe man she could feel passionate about? 

Immediately she thought of Gaius Valerius Flaccus. At the beginning of their trip to Rhodes he had been 
arrogant and rude. And she had passionately hated him. But by the end of the voyage she had come to admire him. 
She closed her eyes and imagined kissing him and was surprised to find her heart thumping. 

Could she ever love Flaccus? Rich, handsome, noble Flaccus? 

No. Not as long as she felt this way about another, For, despite the awful revelations of the day, she knew she 
still loved Felix. 


‘Felix!’ cried Flavia, starting suddenly out of sleep. ‘Don’t!’ She sat up on her bed, her heart pounding and her body 


damp with sweat. 

She had been dreaming of him again. 

In her dream, Felix was Aeneas and she was the beautiful young princess Lavinia. It was their wedding night. He 
wore a garland and his toga and he laughed as he caught her up in his arms and carried her over the threshold, She 
was dressed in flame-coloured silk and wore jasmine and lemon blossom in her hair. In their bridal chamber, 
flickering torches lit a low wide bed sprinkled with yellow saffron and pink rose-petals. He laid her gently on the 
perfumed covers and he was just bending his head to kiss her when there was a soft scratching at the door. 

He turned his head. 

‘Don't answer it,’ whispered Flavia, slipping her arms around his neck and pulling him back down. 

‘I must,” he said. ‘It's her,’ 

‘No!’ cried Flavia in her dream, "Don't!" 

But he was already off the bed and moving toward the door. 

It was at that point that Flavia had woken. 

‘No!’ she whispered, “No!' Even though her dream was over, she knew what lurked at the door of her mind. And 
she could not let it in. 

She threw off the damp sheet and rose and stumbled out of the bedroom. She ran along the deep-blue colonnade 
past the boys’ bedroom. She took the stairs two at a time and ran through the torchlit atrium, then along the moon- 
striped peristyle of the lemon-tree courtyard. When she reached the southern entrance of the villa, a sleepy door- 
slave let her out and she ran up the path towards the olive groves. 

She ran blindly, as if pursued by the Furies. Finally she stumbled and fell and she could no longer keep out the 
image. 

The door from her dream opened and Flavia saw the ghost of Dido standing there, an accusing look on her face. 
Her tunic was stained with blood and there was a terrible gash where she had fallen on the sword. And Dido's ghost 
looked exactly like Polla Argentaria. 


Nubia found Flavia on the moonlit path. She was lying face down, sobbing into the dirt. 
Scuto and Nipur ran to her and sniffed the back of her neck and wagged their tails and whined. 
Flavia raised her tear-streaked face from the dusty olive-littered path. 
‘Nubia? What are you doing here?" 
‘I hear you cry out. So I am taking the dogs to find you. What is wrong?’ 
‘Oh Nubia! I'm a terrible person.” 
‘No,’ said Nubia. "You are a good person. You are good to help people and to solve mysteries.’ 
“No,” Flavia laid her head in the dust again, *1'm bad." 
Nubia sat on the ground beside her friend. “Tell me,” she said. “Why are you bad?’ 
‘I had a dream and it made me realise ,..' 


Yes?" 

‘I love Felix.’ 

“Yes.” 

‘And . . . and . . . part of me wishes Polla was dead.” 
“Yes.” 


“No! Don't you understand?” Flavia raised her head again. ‘Part of me wishes she was dead so I could marry 
him. I'm no better than the person trying to poison her. I have the heart of a murderer. I’m a horrible person.” 
“Every person has bad secret thoughts,’ said Nubia, putting her arm around Flavia. “You cannot help your heart. 


But not every person is brave to say behold, I think such things.’ 

“Oh, Nubia!’ Flavia sobbed in Nubia’s lap for a long time. 

“Come,” said Nubia at last. “Let us go back.’ She helped Flavia to her feet and they began to follow the dogs back 
down the path. 

It was nearly dawn and the world around them was a vibrant milky blue. 

‘Land of Blue,’ murmured Nubia. ‘It almost sings with blue. Except for the shrine of Venus, which is like a pearl 
in the moonlight.’ 

‘I think I must have upset Venus,’ muttered Flavia, “for her to torture me like this. Maybe I should bring her a 
special offering.” 

‘Hark!’ said Nubia. ‘Do you hear that? Someone is weeping in shrine.” 

“Don't go there,’ said Flavia bitterly. “It’s probably Felix and Annia Serena again, and trust me: they're not 
weeping." 

“No. I am sure it is weeping. Come.’ 

The dogs must have heard it, too, for they hurried down towards the circular shrine. 

‘Nipur! Come back!" called Nubia. ‘Scuto!’ She ran after the dogs and as she caught Nipur's collar she saw 
Scuto sniffing a girl kneeling at the foot of the altar before the cult statue. The girl's curly head was down and her 
arms outstretched before her. 

‘Parthenope! said Nubia, ‘What is matter?’ She shooed the dogs away and sat beside the slave-girl, The marble 
floor of the shrine was hard and cold. 

“It’s not Polla, is it?’ cried Flavia, stopping between two of the columns. “Has she been poisoned?" 

“No.” Parthenope shook her head. "My mistress is well. She is sleeping.” 

“What is wrong?" said Nubia softly. 

“Yes,” said Flavia, “What's wrong?’ 

“What do you care?’ Parthenope raised her head to look at Flavia. “Don't pretend to care about me. You made me 
try food you thought was poisoned.” 

“But that's what slaves are supposed to do. . ." Flavia’s eyes filled with tears again. 

“Flavia,” said Nubia firmly. "Take dogs back to our room, I will come soon.” 

Flavia brushed away fresh tears, then nodded. ‘Come on, Scuto,' she said miserably. ‘Come on, Nipur.* 

When Flavia and the dogs were out of sight, Nubia turned back to Parthenope. 

“What is wrong?’ she said softly. “Can you tell me why do you grieve?’ 

‘I'm pregnant,” said Parthenope after a long pause. ‘I'm going to have my master’s child.” 

Nubia nodded. She was not surprised. Walking the dogs past the slave-quarters, she had seen several toddlers 
with Felix's dark eyes. Home-grown slaves, they called them. 

“What will your mistress say when you become big with child?” said Nubia. 

‘She knows about it,’ said Parthenope, wiping her face on the hem of her tunic. ‘My mistress is very kind. I tell 
her everything.’ 

‘She is not vexed?’ 

‘No,’ said Parthenope. Her lovely face looked as pale as ivory in the growing light of dawn. ‘She has often told 
me she doesn't love him any more and that I must tell her everything that happens between us. She told me I can 
keep the baby and nurse him myself, until he is weaned.’ Parthenope lifted her chin proudly. ‘My son will grow up 
as a slave in this household but one day I know he will be my master’s best soldier.” 

‘Then why do you weep?’ asked Nubia. ‘And why do you pray to Venus?’ 

“Because my master doesn't love me any more.’ Parthenope began to cry again. “He used to say that of all the 


girls in the household I was the most beautiful, and he loved only me. But now he’s gone with her.” 
“With Leucosia?’ said Nubia. 
“Yes. With Leucosia!” Sobs wracked the slave-girl's body and all Nubia could do was to sit beside her and stroke 


her arm. 


“Are you sure that's what she said?’ asked Flavia, when Nubia finished telling her what she had learned. “That Polla 
doesn't love Felix anymore?’ 

Nubia nodded. ‘That is what she said." 

“No,” said Flavia. ‘That's not right. Something here is wrong.” She stood up and went to the door of their 
bedroom and gazed out through dark columns at the lemon-yellow sky of dawn. Then she turned and looked back at 
Nubia. ‘I've got to solve this mystery,’ she said fiercely. Her eyes were still swollen from crying, but in the pearly 
light Nubia could see determination in them. ‘But how, Nubia? How can 1 find out who is trying to poison Polla?” 

‘I do not know,’ said Nubia, ‘I have never known a place so full of Venus as this one. And Venus is very 
dangerous.’ 

*Eureka!* said Flavia, clutching Nubia’s arm. “That's it! Venus is the answer. We'll make the poisoner come to 
us. We'll set a trap, like we did for the dog-killer last year. But this time we can't use gold as bait. We'll use 
something else!’ 

“Venus?” said Nubia. She didn't understand. 

“Not Venus,” said Flavia, “but something that comes from her name! Thank you, Nubia. Not only did you give 
me the idea for the perfect bait, but you just told me the best place to leave it.’ 
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Y aa may wonder why I’ve called you all here.’ said Flavia Gemina later that day, It was mid-morning in the 
shrine of Hercules. Flavia, Jonathan, Nubia, Lupus and Tranquillus were sitting on the faded carpet, eating a 
breakfast of brown rolls, white cheese and apricots. The cult statue of Hercules had a roll and an apricot, too, but 
they lay untouched on his altar. 

Scuto, Tigris, Nipur and little Ajax lay panting happily in the shady portico of the shrine. Over the ridge, the 
adults of the Villa Limona slept late after the previous night's festivities. 

‘Is it because you have a plan?’ said Tranquillus, taking a bite of his brown roll. ‘Is that why you've called us 
here?" 

“Yes,” said Flavia. *I have a plan to catch the poisoner.’ 

“Why isn't Pulchra here?” said Jonathan suddenly. "You said you'd tell us why we haven't included Pulchra.* 

"Because Felix is not only a possible motive, but he is also our main suspect.’ Flavia took a deep breath, then 
told them about Locusta’s fatal accident on the broken stairs. 

“Edepol!’ breathed Tranquillus after a pause, ‘that's extremely suspicious.’ 

“Even if her death was ordered by Felix,’ said Jonathan, ‘that still doesn't prove he's the one trying to kill Polla. 
He might have just wanted revenge on Locusta because she almost poisoned his daughter. And I can't say 1 blame 
him. That woman was insane.” 

Lupus raised his hand and wrote on his wax tablet: SHE SAID SYMPTOMS DIDN'T MATCH ANY KNOWN 
POISON? 

“Yes,” said Flavia, “but only according to Felix’s soldier, We'll never know if that’s what she really said. And 
there's more.’ Flavia told them about Parthenope's pregnancy. 

Jonathan gave a low whistle. ‘Pulchra would be devastated if she knew what her father’s been doing,” he said. 

‘She'd be devastated if she knew what he used this shrine for,’ remarked Tranquillus, biting into an apricot. 

Flavia looked up sharply. ‘Felix knows about this place?’ 

Tranquillus nodded. ‘I was talking to the two grooms last night. They'd had too much to drink and . . , well, you 
know the saying: in vino veritas. Apparently every time Felix and Polla have house-guests, and it looks like rain, 
Felix suggests a hunting expedition where the women are included, He always makes sure he stays near the most 
beautiful house-guest and if it starts to rain he brings her in here to seek shelter.’ 

“And then?’ said Flavia. 

“Then they play Dido and Aeneas!’ 

‘Dido and Aeneas,’ said Flavia. “Again.” She stared up at the ceiling. “From the highest peaks the nymphs cried 
out in ecstasy, That was the first day of death and the cause of future evils.” 

“What?” said Jonathan, and Lupus gave Flavia his bug-eyed look. 

“She's quoting from the Aeneid, said Tranquillus, spitting an apricot stone out through the columns of the 
portico. ‘Dido and Aeneas went hunting and when a sudden rainstorm came, they sheltered in a cave. That was when 


they first um . . . consummated their relationship.” 

‘So that's what the cushions and wine and food and blankets are doing here,” said Jonathan. 

Tranquillus nodded. ‘It’s the grooms’ job to make sure everything is ready." 

“Great Juno's peacock!’ cried Flavia, her grey eyes wide. She rose to her feet and stared out through the bright 
doorway of the shrine. ‘Great Juno's peacock,” she repeated, “There's one person I've never even suspected!" 

"Who?" they asked. 

Flavia looked round at them for a moment and then shook her head. “No. It's a crazy idea. And yet. , . The more 
I think about it: Aeneas and Dido . . . Yes! That's got to be the answer!’ 

“Tell us!’ they cried, 

Flavia shook her head and sat down again, hugging her knees to her chest. “If I'm wrong then I'd feel like a fool. 
We'll find out soon enough, if my trap works.” 

“What is your trap?’ they asked. 

‘Jonathan,’ said Flavia, *do you remember how we caught the dog-killer last June? We smeared a vegetable dye 
on the gold, and as soon as the thief stole it we were able to catch him red-handed?’ 

Jonathan nodded. *Of course,’ he said. “My father provided the dye.’ 

‘Do you remember what the dye was? And more importantly, do you remember if it was poisonous?’ 

“No, I don't know what it was. I'm sorry.” 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia, and her face fell. 

“What?” said Tranquillus. ‘Tell us what you were thinking.’ 

Flavia looked around at them. ‘Nubia gave me the idea for the perfect bait last night. Poison. Venenum. Venom. 
Named after Venus because most poisons were originally love potions. We need poison as our bait. One that’s 
harmless but will stain the fingers. Or mouth,’ she added. 

‘I know what might work,’ said Jonathan after a moment. “Saffron stamens. They stain your hands bright yellow 
and of course saffron is edible.’ 

‘Perfect!’ cried Flavia, “The only problem is that saffron is very expensive. Where can we get some?” 

“You are having some in your birthday make-up box,’ offered Nubia. 

“Not enough. We need more.” 

“Coqua,' said Nubia. “The cook. She has a pot of saffron in kitchen on highest shelf. She might let us have 
some,’ 

“They'll beat her if they find any missing,” said Tranquillus. ‘But I can give her some gold coins to replace what 
we use. I’m rich as well as clever and good-looking.’ He grinned and wiggled his eyebrows at Flavia. 

“Brilliant.” said Flavia, and gave Tranquillus a weak smile. 

‘If we mix it with a little charcoal powder,” said Jonathan, ‘then it won't look and taste so much like saffron, but 
it will still leave a mark." 

‘Excellent,’ said Flavia. *1 can mix it myself with the little mortar and pestle in my new make-up kit.’ She paused 
and looked round at them all. “We have to put this plan into effect tonight at dinner. We don't have a moment to lose. 
Now listen very carefully, everybody, here's what we'll do... .” 


“Where have you all been?" said Pulchra as they emerged from the olive groves and descended towards the slave's 
entrance of the Villa Limona. She stood with her arms folded and a scowl on her pretty face. 

“We've just been taking the dogs for a walk.’ said Flavia. ‘Look, we took Ajax with us. And we hardly had to 
carry him at all.” 

“Why didn’t you wake me?’ Pulchra snatched Ajax from Nubia’s arms. 

“You were fast asleep,’ said Flavia. 


"You should have woken me. Now you've missed Gaius. He's gone,’ 
“Who? 
“Your precious Flaccus left a few moments ago. He barely said goodbye to me. He was too busy looking for 
you.’ 
‘Oh no!’ cried Flavia. “Did he have a message for me, I mean, for any of us?’ 
*“No.' said Pulchra. She turned her back on them and started back down towards the villa. 
*Pulchra!' said Flavia, running to catch up. ‘Wait!’ 
What? 
"We have a plan to find out who's trying to poison your mother. But if we tell you it might spoil it.’ 
‘Why?’ Pulchra stopped and tumed on Flavia. ‘Why do you always leave me out?” Her blue eyes were full of 
tears. 
*Pulchra.’ Jonathan came up. wheezing a little. ‘Trust us. We know what we're doing. We don't want to exclude 
you. We just want to help your mother. Please trust us?" 
Pulchra glared at Jonathan with red-rimmed eyes. ‘All right!’ she said at last. ‘But I’m not happy about all this. I 
don't see why I can't be part of it.” She put Ajax on the ground and wrapped his gilded lead around her wrist. 
‘Pulchra,’ said Flavia. “Is there any way we can dine with the adults again, like we did last night?" 
‘No. They're having a symposium tonight.’ 
"A what?’ 
*A dinner-party where all the house-guests recite their latest compositions." 
‘There aren't that many guests left,’ said Flavia. “There's only Vopiscus, Voluptua and Annia Serena.” 
“Pater is going to sing his latest composition,’ said Pulchra, ‘and apparently Annia Serena has written a love 
poem. Even mater said she might recite something.’ 
“Will they all be together?" said Flavia suddenly. 
‘Of course." 
“With the three pretty slave-girls attending?” 
‘What are you talking about?” 
‘Parthenope, Leucosia and Ligea. Will they be serving?’ 
‘I suppose so.” 


‘Good.’ said Flavia, with a glance at Tranquillus, "Then I think we can still put our plan into effect.’ 
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La that evening in the red triclinium of the Villa Limona, before the lamps had been lit, five adult diners and two 
slave-girls looked up as a fair-haired girl caught the wrist of a brown-haired boy in the inner garden. The girl and 
boy were framed in the bright doorway of the triclinium and apparently unaware of the adults watching them from 
the shaded room. 

“You shouldn’t have bought that poison, Gaius! cried the girl angrily, wresting a small dark sack from the boy’s 
hand. “Locusta said it was the most powerful poison she had! A tiny pinch of this can kill a bull.’ 

‘I'm sorry,” said the boy, hanging his head in shame. *] wanted it for research purposes. 1 don't know what I was 
thinking.’ 

‘It’s ill-omened. You should get rid of it now!’ said the girl. “Take it somewhere nobody can accidentally find it 
or use it.” 

‘I know!” cried the boy. ‘Let's take it to the shrine of Venus and dedicate it to her. She'll protect us from bad luck 
and nobody would take an offering from the altar of such a powerful goddess.’ 

“Good idea,’ said the girl, and the two of them hurried out of the bright garden. 


* 


‘OK,’ said Flavia a short time later. She was standing with Nubia, Lupus and Tranquillus beside the circular shrine 
to Venus. and she was still breathing hard. ‘They all heard us and they all know where the “poison” will be. Lupus. 
your job is to hide here and see who takes the bait. Only somebody very desperate would dream of taking an 
offering from an altar. You might have to wait all night to catch that person. Is that all right?’ 

Lupus shrugged and nodded. as if to say he didn't mind. 

‘Jonathan's keeping Pulchra occupied until she goes to bed, then he'll join us in our vigil. He'll go up to the 
library where he can keep watch over the whole villa. Nubia, your post is in the kitchen, near the domestic slave- 
quarters. Tranquillus, you patrol the terrace. But keep hidden. I’m going to take the most dangerous hiding place: 
Polla's dressing room. I'll have to go soon, before their symposium is over. Any questions?’ 

They all shook their heads. The blood-red sky of sunset cast an eerie pink light on the white marble columns of 
the shrine and on their faces. 

‘Can we all give the secret signal Jonathan taught us?’ 

They nodded. 

‘Show me," said Flavia. 

In turn, each of them cupped their hands together and pressed the thumbs bent side by side until there was only a 
tiny crack. Then they blew into this to make the deep fluting cry of an owl. 

“Yours is the best, Lupus,” said Flavia, after she herself had tried it. “Just as well,” she added, looking at the 
others. “Lupus's signal is the one we all have to listen for. 


She looked up at the marble statue of Venus. Unusually. the goddess of love was shown fully clothed. The 
sculptor had shown her dressed in a Jong palla which covered her head and shoulders, and then fell in heavy folds 
right to the ground. Flavia knew that this version of the goddess was known as Aphrodite Sosandra, Venus who 
saves men. 

‘Forgive us, dear goddess,” said Flavia, placing the black silk pouch on the altar. ‘Accept this offering and grant 
that it may help us to find the culprit.’ Flavia gazed up at the goddess’s stern and beautiful face and under her breath 
she added. ‘Forgive me, Aphrodite Sosandra, for all the wrong desires in my heart. Please help me find the truth. If 
you do,’ she added, ‘I promise to dedicate my bulla to you on the day I get married.’ 

In the pink light of the setting sun, the goddess's expression seemed to soften. 

Flavia turned to her friends and gestured towards the black silk pouch, lying on the altar beside a freshly-lit oil- 
lamp. *There's our bait.’ she said to the others. “A pouch filled with the most deadly “poison” known to man: 


saffron!" 


Polla's dressing room had a mosaic floor with a honeycomb pattern and panels of deep Egyptian blue on the walls. It 
also had a clothes niche like Felix’s, with hanging tunics and cloaks, 

“Domina” said Flavia softly, as she stepped into the room. But the room was deserted and dim, with only one 
small bronze oil-lamp burning on the dressing table. Flavia breathed a sigh of relief, even though her heart was 
beating so hard she thought she might be sick. She moved quickly to the clothes niche and pushed some of Polla’s 
cloaks towards one corner. Then she used the same trick she had used in Felix’s room a few days before. She slipped 
her feet into a pair of Polla’s boots — they fit perfectly — and stood in the darkest corner behind the cloaks. Carefully 
she parted them to make a narrow vertical slit, then nodded with satisfaction. From here she could see most of the 
dressing room and even a corner of the low mattress in Polla’s inner bedroom. 

When she was comfortable, she took a few deep breaths and leaned back against the wall. Then she tried to 
convince her heartbeat to return to normal. 


The cry of an owl started Lupus awake. Pollux! He had fallen asleep. 

He gripped the smooth sides of the marble column and pulled himself cautiously up, Then he peeped round it. 

Praise the Lord, the little sack still lay on the altar, clearly lit by the oil-lamp. 

The soft hoot came again; a real warning cry from a real owl. 

The cicadas were creaking steadily, for it was a warm night, but above their steady pulse his sharp ears caught 
the crunch of sandalled feet on the dirt path. He quickly looked around for the moon and found it almost at its 
zenith. It was nearly midnight, the darkest part of this short summer night. Whoever was coming had taken pains not 
to be seen. It must be the poisoner! Flavia’s trap had worked. 

Then he saw the flicker of an oil-lamp and a shape separated itself from the olive trees behind. 

As the figure passed between the marble columns and went straight for the altar and grasped the small black 
pouch, it was all Lupus could do to stop himself gasping in surprise. It was the last person he had expected to see. 


Flavia was wondering whether she dare make a quick visit to the latrine when she heard the call of an owl. Was it 
the culprit at last? It must be nearly midnight and so far nobody had come to Polla's room. 

Then she heard the scuff of a sandal on the marble floor of the colonnade. She stiffened and held her breath as a 
figure moved into the dim room. 

The flame in the oil-lamp on the table was low. but she could see it wasn't Polla. It was a man holding a wine- 
jug in one hand and two stemless glass goblets in the other. He moved to the dressing table and put down the jug and 
cups. As he picked up the lamp and turned, she saw his face. 


It was Felix. 

Lit from below, his face looked strange and dangerous, almost sinister. 

*Polla?’ he said softly, taking the oil-lamp towards the bedroom. ‘Are you here?’ 

He disappeared into the bedroom but re-emerged a moment later and used the oil-lamp to light two torches in 
their angled wall-brackets. 

Now the room was lit with a soft golden light, and he looked like himself again. 

“Domina, where are you?’ came a low female voice. 

Felix turned in surprise as the slave-girl Parthenope came into the room. 

‘Is my mistress here?’ whispered the girl. 

Felix shook his head and bent to put down the oil-lamp. As he stood up again she threw her arms around him. 

‘Oh, master, I love you!" she cried. 

‘Careful, my little dove,” he said. ‘I’ve got two cracked ribs.’ Then he bent his head to kiss her. 

Flavia watched them, her mouth open and her heart thudding. 

‘Mmmm,’ said Felix presently. “You smell like nutmeg.’ Suddenly he thrust her away. “Someone's coming!" 

He reached for the Odysseus wine-jug and busied himself filling the two glass wine cups; one was amber and the 
other cobalt blue, 

‘Ah, so you're here,” said Polla, coming into the room. 

‘Hello, my dear,’ he said, straightening up. ‘I've brought you some wine to help you sleep.’ He turned to face 
her, a scyphus in each hand, then glanced at Parthenope. “Your mistress won't need you any more tonight. You may 


go. 

The slave-girl’s chest was still rising and falling and her cheeks were flushed. She looked from Felix to Polla, 
then pulled up the shoulder of her tunic and ran out of the room. 

“Were you enjoying yourself?" said Polla. 

‘I don’t know what you're talking about,” he said, putting the goblets down and going to her. He started to take 
her in his arms. 

‘No,’ she said coldly, twisting free and going past him to the table. ‘You're not coming to my bed tonight.’ 

“Very well. But at least have a drink with me. It's from an amphora of ten-year-old Falernian that Flaccus gave 
us before he left. I know you don't usually like sweet wine. You prefer your Surrentinum, your noble vinegar.’ 

‘On the contrary, this looks perfect,’ said Polla, and bent over the glass wine cups. She had her back to Felix, but 
Flavia could clearly see her take a small black silk pouch from beneath a fold of her ice-blue stola. Her hands were 
shaking as she opened it. 

Polla bent over the wine cups and carefully emptied the contents of the pouch into the blue scyphus. Flavia's 
heart was pounding like a drum. Had her theory been right? She was about to find out. 

“What are you doing?’ said Felix, coming up behind Polla and stroking her bare right arm. His hand looked very 
brown against her creamy skin. 

‘I'm just stirring the wine,’ said Polla without looking round, ‘there are some dregs in it.’ She dropped the silver 
spoon on the table and stood straight, then closed her eyes as he kissed the back of her neck. 

“A fine... vintage . . . wine.’ he said, removing a hairpin with each word, ‘often... needs... stirring... up.’ 
As her honey-coloured hair tumbled free, he turned her and kissed her full on the mouth. This time she did not resist, 
but responded hungrily. 

Flavia shook her head in amazement. How did he do it? 

Presently they pulled apart, both breathing heavily. 

“You do still love me, don't you?” he said. “You wouldn't kiss me like that if you didn’t.” 


‘I love you more than you'll ever know, my darling Aeneas," she whispered, stroking his cheek with a trembling 


hand, 
“What? 
“Here, my love.’ She handed him the amber goblet. ‘Drink.’ 
‘To Venus,” he said, tipping a small libation on the floor, ‘and to us,” 
‘To Venus,” said Polla. ‘May her name be cursed!’ Then Polla raised the blue goblet to her lips and drained it dry. 


SCROLL XX VII 





: Ponar cried Felix, as the blue scyphus fell to the floor and she slumped forward into his arms. “Polla!” he 
repeated, lifting her up. ‘What's wrong?’ 

‘Nothing's wrong with her,” said Flavia, pushing aside the cloaks and stepping out into the dressing room. “She's 
probably just fainted. She thought there was deadly poison in her wine. But it was only saffron mixed with 
charcoal.” 

“By Jupiter!’ he exclaimed, “What are you doing here? How long have you been spying on us?” 

‘Long enough!’ said Flavia. Although her heart was pounding like a drum. she tried to make her voice confident. 
‘Long enough to solve the mystery of who's been poisoning Polla!" 

"Who?" he said, and winced as he lifted Polla into his arms. ‘Who's been poisoning my wife?’ In the golden 
torchlight his hair seemed blond. He looked young and vulnerable and impossibly handsome. 

“Take her into the bedroom,” said Flavia, "and I'll tell you.’ 

Felix obediently carried his wife's unconscious body into the next room and laid her out on the low bed, 

‘Sit down,’ commanded Flavia, ‘and listen to me." 

Felix sat on the bed beside his unconscious wife. 

With only the flickering torchlight from the other room it was dark in here, She knew that if she stood with her 
back to the doorway he would not see the emotion on her face. That was good, 

“Who’s been trying to poison my wife?" 

“She's been poisoning herself,” said Flavia. 

“What?! 

“She's been trying to commit suicide, like Arria or Seneca's wife, but she botched it. She's been using hemlock 
and she’s built up a resistance to it. I don’t think her heart was really in it. Until tonight.’ 

“But why on earth would my wife want to kill herself?" 

"Because of you.” 

“What are you talking about?’ 

Flavia tried to find the words to tell him, then a sudden inspiration took her. ‘Treacherous one!” she whispered. 
‘Did you really believe you could hide such terrible wickedness and depart quietly from my land?’ Flavia took a step 
towards him. * Will love not keep vou with me? Or the right hand once given as a promise of marriage? Not even the 
terrible death I am about to suffer?” 

“The 4eneid.' whispered Felix. “You're quoting the Aeneid.” 

Flavia nodded. ‘Book four,” she said. “Dido's plea to Aeneas before she killed herself. She knew he was about to 
leave her and she couldn't face life without him. She loved him that much.’ 

On the bed Polla moaned and stirred, her fair hair pale against the dark bedspread. 

Felix looked down at his wife and gently stroked a strand of hair from her cheek. *But why should Polla want to 


die? I'm not going to leave her.’ 


‘Treacherous one!’ said Flavia, and she was glad he couldn't see the tears filling her eyes. ‘Every time you go 
with a slave-girl or a beautiful house-guest or some girl in Baiae, every time you do that, you leave her, Every time 
you do that, you wound her,’ 

‘Dear gods,” he said. "You know about all that?’ 

“Everybody in Campania knows about it!’ cried Flavia. “Each time you're unfaithful to Polla it’s like a sword in 
her breast. And it does hurt, Paetus!” she cried, before turning to run out of the room. ‘It does hurt!’ 


‘Great Juno’s beard!’ breathed Jonathan the next day as Flavia and the others sat cross-legged in the shrine of 
Hercules. It was late in the afternoon because Pulchra had stayed close to them all day. At first she had not believed 
Flavia’s explanation that it had all been a mistake and that nobody was trying to kill her mother and that Polla would 
be fine now, 

But when a meek Felix and a radiant Polla appeared arm in arm in the mid-afternoon, Pulchra was finally 
convinced, saying her mother looked better than she had in years. And when the three sisters received an invitation 
to have dinner with just their parents, Pulchra had seized it. As soon as Pulchra left, Jonathan and his friends had 
taken the opportunity to meet in their secret den. 

“Great Juno's beard,” he repeated. ‘I can't believe Polla Argentaria was trying to kill herself all this time,’ 

“But you guessed that, didn't you?’ said Tranquillus, looking at Flavia. ‘How did you know?" 

‘The moment I first suspected,” said Flavia, “was when Nubia told me Parthenope said that Polla had told her she 
didn’t love Felix. I knew that wasn't true because when you were all at Baiae, Polla said her love for Felix was the 
greatest tragedy of her life.’ 

“But Parthenope could have been lying," said Jonathan. ‘Maybe Polla never said she didn't love Felix anymore.’ 

“I think Polla probably did say something like that,’ said Flavia. ‘It’s just the sort of thing a wife would say to get 
more details about her husband's infidelity.’ 

“Even if the details caused her pain?” said Tranquillus. 

Flavia and Nubia nodded, 

‘Like picking a scab, I suppose,’ said Jonathan thoughtfully. “You can't help doing it even though you know it 
will hurt and be messy as Hades.’ 

“You must have had more clues than that,’ said Tranquillus to Flavia. 

‘I did,’ said Flavia. “Polla was always praising women who were willing to commit suicide, like Seneca's wife, 
and Arria. And she also identified herself with Dido, and Felix with Aeneas. It was right in front of me,’ Flavia 
sighed. ‘I should have realised ages ago.” 

‘Just as I choose a ship when I am about to go on a voyage,’ said Jonathan, ‘se J shall choose my death when I 
am about to depart from this life.’ 

They all stared at him. 

‘Seneca,’ Jonathan explained. ‘They made us memorise a lot of his sayings at gladiator school. It gives the men 
courage when they face death.’ 

‘If Polla wanted to commit suicide,’ said Tranquillus, “why didn't she just fall on a big sharp sword like Dido?’ 

*1 don't think she really wanted to die,” said Flavia. ‘It was more like a cry for help. Also. whenever she was ill 
Felix paid her lots of attention. But on the night of the beach banquet he was flirting openly with Annia Serena, and 
then he went off so blatantly with Leucosia. After that humiliation, I think Polla really did want to end her misery.’ 

Lupus raised his hand. He was frowning. 

‘Is there something you still don’t understand, Lupus?’ said Flavia bitterly. 

He nodded. Then he mimed stomach-ache and fainting. 

“That's right," said Jonathan. ‘What about the night of your birthday, when Polla collapsed? Was she trying out a 


new poison on herself?’ 

‘I don’t think so,’ said Flavia, “Claudia was about to accuse Felix of something bad. I think Polla just pretended 
to faint to distract everyone and avoid humiliation. That's why the doctor couldn't find anything wrong with her.’ 
she added. ‘And maybe why her symptoms made no sense to Locusta.” 

“What about Locusta dead?’ said Nubia quietly. 

Flavia frowned. ‘Maybe it was just an accident.’ 

Jonathan raised an eyebrow. ‘Or maybe she shouldn't have given poison to the Patron's daughter.’ 

“You're brilliant.” Tranquillus gazed at Flavia. "You should be proud you found the truth.’ 

“Sometimes the truth hurts.’ said Flavia picking dejectedly at a loose thread in the carpet. *I almost wish I hadn't 
found out that Felix is no better than a satyr and his wife a would-be suicide . . .' 

‘So this is where you've all been hiding.’ said Pulchra from the door of the shrine. Ajax panted and wagged his 
tail as the other dogs rose to greet him. 

‘Pulchra!’ Jonathan jumped up and went to her. “What happened? I thought you were having dinner with your 
parents...” 

"An old man with a wispy beard just brought this urgent message for Tranquillus.* She tossed a folded sheet of 
papyrus onto the carpet, then looked at Jonathan with wounded eyes. “None of the slaves knew where you were so I 
said | would try to find you. Ajax led me straight here. I'm sorry I interrupted your secret meeting!’ she added 
bitterly, and turned away. 

*Pulchra!’ he cried reaching for her arm, ‘Wait! Don't go!’ 

But she had twisted away and was running back up the hill through the olive grove. Ajax waddled after her on 
his stubby legs, his gilded lead trailing in the dust behind him. 

‘Pollux!’ cursed Jonathan, He sat down and began to strap on his sandals. ‘Do you think she heard what we were 
saying about her parents? I'd better go after her.’ 

Suddenly Tranquillus leapt to his feet and pounded the wooden wall of the shrine with his fist, letting out a 
torrent of Greek swear words that made them all freeze in astonishment. 
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J onathan stopped lacing his sandals and stared as Tranquillus pounded the wall of the shrine. 

"Gaius!" cried Flavia. ‘What's wrong?" 

"My stupid father!’ cried Tranquillus, his back still turned to them. He cursed in Greek again, and thumped the 
wall of the shrine until ribbons of dust drifted down from the ancient wooden beams overhead. 

Flavia stood up and put her hand on his shoulder. 

“Gaius, what is it?” 

Without turning around, he pressed the folded piece of papyrus into her hand. 

Flavia took it and as she began to read it, Jonathan saw her face go pale. 

‘Read what my blockhead of a father says.’ cried Tranquillus. ‘Read it out loud!” 

*I can't!” whispered Flavia. She let the papyrus fall from her fingers and sat down heavily on the carpet. 

Jonathan picked up the papyrus and began to read it out loud: 


M. Suetonius Laetus to his son C. Suetonius Tranguillus. 

I have Just received disturbing news. One of the promising young lawyers I sometimes meet in the forum stopped me today to remark that he 
had recently seen you and that you were well. Apparently this young man had been at the villa of Pollius Felix with you only the day before and he 
said you seemed to be having a fine time. He mentioned in passing that you were seen hand-in-hand with a young girl of the equestrian class and 
that she had kissed you in public. When I grew angry, he tried to defend you and the girl, saving you were soon to be betrothed. But I must tell yon 
Gaius: I was deeply humiliated. Upon strongly pressing him for further details I discovered that you and this girl had been alone in an olive grove 
for some time and that when you reappeared hand-in-hand this young womans hair was unpinned, I cannot tell you the shame J felt at fhis 
revelation from a young man of undisputed character and reputation. J could tell he was distressed by my reaction, and this made his report all the 
more believable: Furthermore, that such scandalous behaviour should take place in the household of a man as deeply respectable as Pollius Felix 
is like adding vinegar to soda. I have since made other inguiries about the young woman in question. I have discovered that in the past year she 
has been allowed to run wild in the most disgraceful fashion. No doubt you are not the first young man for whom she has 'unpinned her hair — 


Jonathan paused, then put down the letter. “There's more,’ he said, ‘but I won't read it.’ He looked at Flavia, who 
was staring blankly out the shrine door. ‘I’m sorry,” he said. ‘I’m really sorry, Flavia.’ 

‘So am I!" said Tranquillus and turned his face to look at her. Jonathan was surprised by the passion in his eyes. 
‘It’s so unfair to you, Flavia. You've done nothing but good. You kept your vow, you solved the mystery, you saved 
a woman's life — maybe a whole family . . . And you always seek the summum bonum.’ He stared at the ground. *My 
tutor Archileus is probably the old man with the wispy beard who brought the message. He'll certainly thrash me. 
but that doesn’t bother me. What does bother me is that I'll have to go home with him right now. I'm a good, 
obedient son," he said through gritted teeth. 

After a few deep breaths he said, “Goodbye Lupus, goodbye, Nubia. I'll never forget you. And Jonathan," here he 
turned and held out his hand and shook Jonathan's firmly. “Thank you again for saving my life.’ 

Then he went to Flavia and pulled her to her feet and hugged her. 

‘Goodbye, Flavia,” he said. ‘I wish .. . I'll try to explain it to pater, but he's as stubborn as—* Emotion suddenly 
overcame Tranquillus and he turned and ran out of the shrine. 


Half an hour later, the four friends returned to find the Villa Limona in turmoil, Tranquillus had departed with his 
tutor, but Pulchra had not yet returned. 

As they entered the lemon-tree courtyard, Polla Argentaria came up to them, her face paler than usual and her 
hair slightly dishevelled. She was holding Ajax in her arms: he looked dusty and exhausted. 

‘Flavia!’ she breathed. ‘At last! Tranquillus told us that Pulchra found all of you at some disused shrine and that 
she delivered his message. He said she started back to the villa before he did. But Pulchra never appeared and a 
short time ago a door-slave found Ajax scrabbling at the slave’s entrance. The poor little creature seems very 
distressed. Something must have happened to Pulchra. My husband and his soldiers are searching the hills and we 
have every slave scouring the villa and outbuildings. Even the house-guests are searching for her. Oh, Flavia! Do 
you have any idea where she might have gone?" 

‘No,’ said Flavia, with a glance at her friends. ‘But Jonathan's dog Tigris is excellent at tracking a scent. If we 
give him one of her tunics to sniff he'll find her.” 

‘Oh, thank you, Flavia!" said Polla, ‘Please hurry! It will be dark soon.” 

Flavia looked at Polla and then handed Scuto’s lead to Lupus. “Nubia, will you get a piece of Pulchra's clothing? 
Something she’s worn recently? Jonathan, you and Lupus take Scuto and Nipur to your room and get Tigris to smell 
the tunic. Then meet me back here. | want to talk to Polla privately.’ 

As their footsteps receded, Flavia kept her eyes on Pulchra’s mother. 

‘I know what you're going to say, Flavia,’ said Polla, looking down at Ajax and stroking him distractedly. 
‘Please don’t think too badly of me. I just wanted to end the anguish,’ She glanced up at Flavia, then quickly looked 
down again. "You don't know the pain Felix caused me.’ 

“You told me once about Seneca’s wife.’ said Flavia, ‘and Arria. You admired them because they were brave.’ 

“Yes!" said Polla, looking up eagerly. *1 wanted to be brave like them.” 

“Let me tell you about bravery,’ said Flavia, trying to keep her voice steady, *Nubia's parents were killed by 
slave-dealers. But she has never once complained about her fate. though she often cries in her sleep. That is bravery. 
Lupus saw his father murdered and was torn from his mother’s arms and had his tongue cut out to stop him talking 
when he was only six. Last month he finally found his mother and he saw her for just one night. Then he left her to 
help us solve a mystery. That is bravery. For ten years Jonathan believed his mother was dead. When he found out 
that she was alive and a slave in Rome he risked his life to save her and bring her home. That is bravery.’ Flavia 
blinked away the tears filling her eyes. "My own mother died in childbirth when 1 was only three years old. I'd give 
anything to have her back for just one day. Anything. But you! You have an opulent villa and slaves and more 
money than you know what to do with and three beautiful daughters who adore you. How could you!’ Flavia angrily 
wiped her wet cheeks with her fingers. ‘Shame on you, Polla Argentaria! You aren't brave. You are a coward!’ 


Tigris led them down a rocky path beside the stream to a little inlet on the south side of the Villa Limona. Felix’s 
yacht was berthed here, in a man-made grotto carved in the limestone cliff. Not far from this boat-cave, where the 
rocks met the water, they found a neatly folded pink tunic and gilded sandals. Tigris looked up from sniffing them 
and whined. 

‘Oh, no!” cried Flavia, clenching her fists. ‘She's decided to end it all!” 

MAYBE SHE GOT ON A BOAT wrote Lupus on his wax tablet. 

‘No,’ said Flavia. “You don't strip off to get on a boat, but you take your clothes off if you're going to drown 
yourself.” 

“Pollux!” swore Jonathan, “What a stupid thing for her to do!" He turned away, his eyes brimming. 

‘Behold!’ said Nubia suddenly, pointing towards the Sirens’ rocks silhouetted against the magenta sky of dusk. ‘I 


think I see the Pulchra! 

‘Nubia! You're right! Oh, praise Juno!" cried Flavia. ‘She didn't kill herself. She just went swimming!" 

Lupus nodded vigorously and Jonathan started to strip off his tunic. 

‘No, Jonathan,” said Flavia putting a restraining hand on his shoulder. ‘I think it would be better if I go." She 
pointed down at the pink tunic lying on the rocks. ‘She’s completely naked.’ 


*Pulchra!’ gasped Flavia, pulling herself out of the sea onto the lowest of the Sirens’ rocks. “What in Juno’s name are 
you thinking: going for a swim at this hour? It will be dark soon,’ 

Pulchra looked at Flavia with swollen eyes. 

*Pulchra? What's wrong?’ 

Pulchra did not reply. 

“You heard us talking, didn't you?’ said Flavia. ‘About your parents.’ 

Pulchra nodded, Then her face crumpled and she began to sob. ‘I was so miserable I wanted to drown myself. I 
swam way out beyond the rocks but the current is so strong and cold out there. I got frightened and swam back here. 
Flavia, I almost did drown." 

‘Oh, Pulchra!” Flavia put her wet arm around Pulchra's bare shoulders and let her friend weep. In the west, the 
lemon-shaped sun was dissolving into a purple and pink horizon. 

Flavia tried to think of something she could say to console Pulchra but for once she had no words. 


SCROLL XXIX 





> | Pulchra!’ said Flavia presently, ‘Here come the boys in a rowing boat. They're trying to get another look at 
you naked!” 

Pulchra gasped and tumed to look. 

“Just joking.’ said Flavia. “The boys are rowing so they have their backs to us. Nubia’s navigating. That's why 
they haven't run aground. And look! She's holding up your tunic.” 

Pulchra hid her face in her hands. “How can 1 go back, Flavia?’ she whispered. “My father is a satyr and my 
mother a would-be suicide. How can 1 face them?’ 

‘It won't be easy,’ said Flavia gently, ‘but you have to." 

“You don't understand. I worshipped pater. To find out he’s been with every slave-girl and female guest in the 
house . . , And everybody knew about it except me! It’s so humiliating . , .* Pulchra raised her swollen face. ‘And 
mater! She was going to kill herself and leave me and my little sisters alone and motherless!" 

‘I know. Your parents have behaved very badly. But Pulchra, you have to set an example to them.’ 

“An example? Of what?” 

‘Of the summum bonum, said Flavia. *You have to be wise, just, self-controlled and brave. Especially brave.’ 

Pulchra shook her head, ‘I'm not brave. I’m a coward. I couldn't even kill myself.” 

‘I think sometimes it takes more courage to live than to die,” said Flavia. ‘Come back to the Villa Limona, 
Pulchra. Come back and live a brave life.’ 

A sea breeze ruffled the water and although it was still warm, Pulchra shivered. ‘I don’t think I can.’ 

They were both quiet for a moment. 

Then Pulchra looked up at Flavia. “If you were to stay here with me, then I might be able to do it. But without 
you I have nobody to pull me up to the higher good.’ 

“Yes, you do. I think that deep down, your mother is noble and good. If she can only make her peace with Venus, 
she would be a wise mentor. And I believe your father really loves her. After what's happened, he'll think twice 
about looking at another girl.” 

‘Do you really think so? Do you think he's reformed?’ 

‘I'm sure of it,’ said Flavia. “He won't risk losing your mother again," 

‘Oh, Flavia! That would be so wonderful!’ Pulchra smiled through her tears at Flavia. “How did you get to be so 
wise?" 

‘I'm not wise," said Flavia. “And if I am a little wise, it's always about other people. I need somebody to be wise 
for me." 

‘Flavia!’ cried Pulchra suddenly. *Let's write letters encouraging each other. Like Seneca and his friend 
Lucilius!” 

‘Oh, Pulchra! What a wonderful idea! And it will be easier than keeping a diary because I'll be writing to 


somebody else, not just to myself. We can include a wise saying or an encouraging motto in each letter. Just like 


Seneca.” 
‘And beauty and grooming tips,’ said Pulchra. “Not like Seneca.” 
Flavia laughed. "Good. It's agreed: we'll encourage each other to strive for both inner and outer beauty." 
“And the summum bonum,’ said Pulchra. ‘Like good Stoics.’ 
‘But no drowning ourselves,’ said Flavia. 
‘Or dashing our heads against the triclinium wall,” said Pulchra with a giggle. 
‘Or drinking cups of hemlock.’ 


‘And definitely no opening of our veins!’ 
‘Especially no opening our veins.” agreed Flavia. ‘Not unless absolutely necessary.’ 


And when Nubia climbed onto the rock with Pulchra’s pink tunic and an ecstatic Ajax. both girls were still 


giggling. 


SCROLL XXX 





1 am so grateful for what you did,’ said Felix to Flavia the next morning. “You saved my wife and my daughter. 
You really are a most extraordinary girl.’ 

The Patron had invited Flavia up to his tower library to thank her in private. He stood with his back to her. 
looking out of an arched window. Flavia sat on a cushioned bench of yellow Numidian marble. She was wearing her 
short blue summer tunic, the same colour as his, 

Felix turned to look at her and a breeze ruffled his grey hair. His gaze was less focused than it usually was, and 
his presence less intense. Perhaps it was because of the pain of his cracked ribs, or maybe he was still shaken by the 
events of the past few days. 

He came over and sat on the cushion beside her. 

“You really are a most extraordinary girl,’ he repeated, and patted her knee. “A bright, brave and beautiful girl,’ 

Flavia looked down at his hand and for the first time she saw the design on his gold and sapphire signet-ring. It 
was a strutting cockerel. She looked back up at him, Up close, in the harsh light of day, his face wasn't smooth and 
bronze. She could see slight pouches underneath his eyes and a cut on his cheek where the barber-slave had nicked 
him. For the first time she noticed that his chin was weak. And beneath his trademark scent of citron she caught the 
faint stale whiff of his underarms, 

Had he changed? Or had she? She didn't know. But something was different and she suddenly felt afraid. She 
wished he would take his hand away. But it remained there, resting on her knee. Could she move it? No. It would be 
impolite. He was still smiling at her. his eyebrows slightly raised, as if everything was normal. 

But everything wasn't normal. 

‘Do you still have that kylix I gave you last summer?” he murmured, slowly bending his head towards her. 

‘NO! she cried, jumping up and taking a step away from him. ‘I’m sorry, but... but I have to use the latrine! 
I'm sorry.” 

She turned and ran out of the library, and she was halfway down the pink marble stairs before his reply sunk in. 

‘I'm sorry, too,” he had said. 

But the look in his eyes had been cold. 

When Flavia reached the latrine she bent over it and was sick. 


Later, Nubia found Flavia on her bed, sobbing into Scuto’s woolly neck. 

"What is wrong?’ asked Nubia, perching on the side of Flavia's bed. 

‘It’s him,” said Flavia. ‘I think he was going to kiss me.’ 

‘Felix?’ said Nubia. 

Flavia nodded into Scuto's fur. She could not bring herself to meet Nubia's gaze. ‘I’ve always dreamed of him 
kissing me but when he almost did . . . It was horrible.” 

‘He is horrible,’ said Nubia, ‘to do such a thing after you are helping him.’ 


“But, Nubia,” Flavia raised her head and turned swollen red eyes on her friend. “Don't you see? Maybe he knew 1 
loved him. Maybe someone told him. Or maybe he saw it in my eyes.’ Flavia's voice was barely a whisper. “Maybe 
it was my fault.” 

“Never!” said Nubia fiercely. “Even if he knows you love him, it is wrong of him to do such a thing because you 
are young and he is old. And he should be wise and . , . not do such a thing. It is never your fault. He is 
overweening. He is... he is . . ." Nubia thought for a moment and then she said, ‘He is ithyphallic!’ 

Flavia's jaw dropped. “Nubia! Where did you learn that word?" 

‘Tranquillus tells me in Baiae. Tranquillus says Felix is ithyphallic and that he should be tied to the mast of his 
own ship." 

Flavia burst out laughing. ‘Oh, Nubia! What would I do without you?’ 

Nubia’s eyes were still blazing with outrage on behalf of her friend. “1 do not know. But I recommend that we 
will go away from this place soon.’ 

“You know, Nubia,’ said Flavia, giving her friend a quick hug. “You may not be a philosopher, but you are very, 
very wise.’ 


Flavia Gemina to her dearest pater M. Flavius Geminus. 

This will be my final letter from Surrentum, pater. Although we solved the Mystery, some bad things happened. I'm afraid my betrothal to 
Gains Suetonius Tranquillus is off. His father completely misunderstood something reported to him by Gaius Valerius Flaccus. Dear pater, if 
Rumour whispers bad things about me in your ear please do not believe her!!! came here innocent and happy and Lam leaving sad and wise. But 
rest assured: my Virtue is still intact. 

Remember you said if anything went wrong, we could send for Aristo to come and fetch us? Well, I have sent him a message asking him to 
meet us at Three Taverns tomorrow afternoon. We will all spend the night at one of the taverns there and then retum to Ostia the following day. I 
promise we will stay indoors and he very good and study diligently until you return from Sicily. 

One day when Iam older I will tell you all that happened. But it is still too tender and painful, 

Farewell, dearest pater, from your sadder but wiser daughter, Cura ut valeas. 


‘I'm sorry,” said Polla Argentaria the next day. as Flavia and her three friends stood beside a white carruca trimmed 
with gold leaf. ‘My husband was called away suddenly on business. He deeply regrets not being able to bid you 
goodbye in person. But he sends his warmest thanks for all your help and wishes you the blessings of Mercury and 
the Twins on your journey home.’ 

Flavia suddenly realised that Polla was not murmuring, but speaking in a normal voice. She seemed to have a 
new strength about her. 

*Mater and 1 made an offering for you at our lararium this moming,’ said Pulchra. ‘And guess what? Mater has 
agreed to give me and my sisters lessons every moming in poetry, music, maths and philosophy. We're starting 
today. Isn't that wonderful? 

Polla smiled at her eldest daughter and then turned back to Flavia. ‘I was very impressed by your knowledge of 
the poets. So was my husband. It was his idea that I take the girls’ education in hand, and that | become a patroness 
to poets again. Oh, that reminds me.’ She extended a parcel wrapped in lemon-yellow silk and tied with a blue 
ribbon. “He wanted you to have this.” 

Flavia took it. She knew Felix was trying to bind her in a debt of obligation. The package was heavy and round 
and she knew without opening it what it would be. Another fabulously expensive vase. Probably the oenochoe 
which showed Odysseus tied to the mast so that he would not succumb to the Sirens’ song. She almost laughed out 
loud as she remembered what Nubia had said the previous day. Instead, she smiled politely and handed the parcel 
back to Polla. 

‘Please tell him that our stay at your lovely home was thanks enough,’ she said as brightly as she could. Then she 
added, ‘I'm not very good at taking care of precious things. I'd only lose it or break it.” 


Polla looked surprised for a moment, and studied Flavia's face. Flavia's smile must have been convincing 
because Polla's forehead relaxed and she took back the parcel. 

“Very well, Flavia Gemina.’ she said. ‘I’m sure he'll be disappointed that you refused his gift, but I'll pass on 
your message." 

‘Thank you.’ said Flavia. “And tell him I hope you have a long and happy life together,’ here she looked at 
Pulchra and smiled, ‘with lots and lots of highborn grandchildren.’ 

Pulchra gave Flavia a pretend smack on the arm and then hugged her awkwardly, for she was still holding Ajax. 
‘Don't forget to write to me, Flavia,’ she said, pulling back, “You too, Jonathan. You promised.’ Her blue eyes were 
suddenly brimming, and she gave him a quick kiss on the cheek, 

Lupus gave Jonathan a bug-eyed look, then grinned and wiggled his eyebrows at Flavia and Nubia. 

Smiling, the four friends climbed up into the carruca. where three panting dogs sat patiently beside the luggage. 

“Wait!” cried Polla Argentaria, as the driver raised his whip. She went to the side of the carruca. *I want to thank 
you all,” she said, looking up at each of them in tum, ‘for teaching me what true bravery is.’ She looked at Flavia last 
and gave her an almost imperceptible nod. Then she went back to Pulchra and put her arm around her daughter's 
shoulders. 

The driver flicked the mules into motion and as the carruca moved off up the hill they waved and called out their 
farewells until Pulchra and her mother disappeared from view. 

The grinding rumble of the iron wheels filled the covered, colonnaded roadway. but above it Flavia thought she 
could hear a cock crowing exultantly. 

‘Behold the graffiti,’ said Nubia in Flavia's ear, pointing to big red letters which someone had scrawled on the 
inner wall of the covered road. 

Lupus guffawed and Jonathan read it in a loud voice: EVERYBODY LOVES FELIX.’ 

“Not everybody.’ said Flavia to herself. 

Presently, the carruca left the resounding colonnade and turned onto the relative silence of the Surrentum road. 

It was a beautiful bright summer morning. The sea was blue, the sunshine was warm and the sky above seemed 
infinite and pure. Flavia put her arm around Scuto’s woolly neck and as she looked ahead her spirits began to rise 
with the sun, The road ahead promised adventures and mysteries, myths and stories. Later in her life there would be 
time for love and romance. 

But for now those things could wait. 


FINIS 


| ARISTO'S SCROLL 





Acerronia (ak-air-oh-nee-uh) 
female friend of Nero's mother Agrippina, she died during Nero's first botched attempt to assassinate his mother 
Acte (ak-tay) 
beautiful freedwoman (ex-slave) who was loved by Nero and hated by Nero’s mother Agrippina 
Aeneas (uh-nee-ass) 
Trojan hero who fled his burning city and eventually settled in Italia, becoming the father of the Roman race 
Aeneld (uh-nee-id) 
Virgil's epic poem about Aeneas, the hero whose descendants founded Rome 
Agrippina (ag-rip-pee-nuh) 
Julia Agrippina was the sister of Caligula, the niece and wife of Claudius, and the mother of Nero; in AD 59 she 
was murdered at Baiae on Nero's instructions 
Amazon (am-uh-zon) 
mythical female warrior; they reputedly cut off their right breasts to more easily fire bow and arrows, giving them 
their Greek name: a=not, mazon=breast 
amphitheatre (am-fee-theatre) 
an oval-shaped stadium for watching gladiator shows, beast fights and the execution of criminals 
amphora (am-for-uh) 
large clay storage jar for holding wine, oil, grain, etc, 
Aphrodite (af-ro-die-tee) 
Greek goddess of love; her Roman equivalent is Venus: Aphrodite Sosandra (“who saves men’) was unusually 
presented as clothed and solemn 
apodyterlum (ap-oh-di-fare-ee-um) 
changing-rooms of the baths, usually with wall-niches for clothing 
arete (ah-ret-tay) 
Greek word meaning ‘excellence’, ‘courage’, ‘moral strength’: equals the Latin word *virtus* 
Argonautica (arr-go-not-ik-uh) 
story of Jason’s quest for the golden fleece on his ship the Argo: a Latin version was begun by the poet Gaius 
Valerius Flaccus around AD 80 
Arria (ar-ee-uh) 
Stoic wife of Paetus who encouraged him to commit suicide by doing it first 
Atalanta (at-uh-/an-tuh) 
mythological girl who could run faster than any man until distracted by love 
ataraxla (at-are-ax-ee-uh) 
Greek word meaning ‘freedom from passion’; Epicureans indulged not to excess. but only until the absence of 


physical and/or mental discomfort was achieved 
Athena (ath-ee-nuh) 
Greek goddess of wisdom and war; her Roman equivalent is Minerva 
atrium (ch-tree-um) 
the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and pool 
Augustus (awe-guss-tuss) 
Julius Caesar’s adopted nephew and first emperor of Rome 
aulos (ow/-oss) 
wind instrument with double pipes and reeds that made a buzzy sound 
Bacchus (bak-uss) 
Roman equivalent of Dionysus, the Greek god of wine and revelry 
Balae (bye-eye) 
pretty spa town on the Bay of Naples west of Vesuvius, notorious for its decadence (modern Baia) 
bird-lime 
a sticky yellow substance made of mistletoe berries: if small birds alight on rods smeared with it, they cannot fly 
away, 
bulla (bu/l-uh) 
small ball-shaped amulet of leather or metal worn by many freeborn Roman children as a good-luck charm to 
protect them until they come of age 
caldarium (kald-are-ee-um) 
hot room of the baths, usually with heating under the floor and a hot plunge 
Campania (kam-pane-ya) 
fertile region around the Bay of Naples 
carruca (kuh-roo-kuh) 
a four-wheeled travelling carriage, usually mule-drawn and often covered 
Castor (kas-tor) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Pollux being the other) 
Catullus (ka-f/-uss) 
Gaius Valerius Catullus (c.84—54 BC) was one of Rome’s most famous poets 
Cerberus (sir-burr-uss) 
mythical three-headed hound of Hades who guarded the underworld 
Claudius (k/aw-dee-uss) 
fourth emperor of Rome (AD 41-54), husband of Agrippina, stepfather of Nero 
clyster (A/iss-tur) 
an enema (where water is squirted up the bottom to help elimination); from the Greek word meaning ‘syringe’ 
colonnade (kal-uh-nayd) 
a covered walkway lined with columns at regular intervals 
Cupid (kyoo-pid) 
god of love and son of Venus, he is often shown as a baby or boy with bow and arrows 
depilatory (dip-i//-ah-tor-ee) 
something which removes unwanted body hair 
Dido (die-doe) 
Phoenician queen of Carthage who fell passionately in love with the Trojan Aeneas, then killed herself when he 


left her to pursue his destiny 
Dionysus (die-oh-nye-suss) 
Greek god of vineyards and wine; he is often shown riding a panther 
domina (dom-in-ah) 
a Latin word which means “mistress”: a polite form of address for a woman 
dum vivimus, vivamus (doom viv-ee-mus viv-ah-mus) 
Latin: “While we live, let us live’; a quote from Epicurean philosophy 
edepol! (ed-uh-pol) 
exclamation based on the name Pollux. probably rather old-fashioned by the late first century AD 
ephedron (eff-ed-ron) 
herb mentioned by Pliny the Elder and still used today in the treatment of asthma 
Epicurean (ep-ik-yoor-ce-an) 
follower of the philosophy of Epicurus, by Roman times this usually meant a retreat from public life in order to 
achieve a pleasant and tranquil existence 
Epicurus (ep-ik-voor-uss) 
Athenian philosopher (341-270 ac) who taught that as there is no afterlife we should strive to avoid pain and 
gratify our physical desires during our lifetime 
euge! (oh-gay) 
Latin exclamation: *hurray!" 
Falernlan (fa-/air-nee-un) 
highly-esteemed sweet Roman wine of amber colour, from a wine-growing region northwest of Naples 
Felix (fee-licks) 
Pollius Felix was a rich patron and poet who lived in a maritime villa south of Surrentum; he is mentioned by the 
poet Publius Papinius Statius in several poems 
Flaccus (flak-uss) 
Gaius Valerius Flaccus, poet who began a Latin version of the Argonautica around AD 80 
Flavia (flay-vee-a) 
a name, meaning “fair-haired'; Flavius is another form of this name 
Fors Fortuna (forz for-toon-uh) 
goddess of luck and good fortune; her festival is celebrated in Rome on July 24, three days after the mid-summer 
solstice 
forum (for-um) 
ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 
freedman (freed-man) 
a slave who has been granted freedom, his ex-master becomes his patron 
frigidarium (frig-id-dar-ee-um) 
the cold plunge in Roman baths, often under a domed roof 
fulcrum (full-krum) 
curved part at the head ofa couch, (usually a dining couch) 
Furles (f\oo-reez) 
also known as the ‘Kindly Ones’, these mythical creatures looked like women with snaky hair: they tormented 
people guilty of particularly terrible crimes 
Galba (gal-bah) 


one of the three Emperors who ruled for a short time after Nero’s death in AD 68 
garum (gar-um) 

very popular pungent sauce made of fermented fish parts, not unlike modern Worcestershire sauce 
Germania (jur-man-ya) 

Roman province west of the Rhine 
gladiator 

man trained to fight other men in the arena, sometimes to the death 
glirarium (glir-are-ce-um) 

Latin “home for dormice”: container for holding and fattening dormice in preparation for eating 
gustatio (goo-stat-yo) 

first course or ‘starter’ of a Roman banquet; the main course was called prima mensa, ‘the first table’, and dessert 

was called secunda mensa, ‘the second table’ 
Halicarnassus (hal-ee-car-nass-uss) 

(modern Bodrum) ancient city in the region of Caria (now part of Turkey) 
Hellas (/iee-lee-oss) 

god who drove the sun across the sky in a chariot: helios is Greek for ‘sun’ 
Herculaneum (herk-yoo-lane-ee-um) 

town at the foot of Vesuvius, buried by hot mud in the eruption of an 79 
Hercules (her-kyoo-leez) 

very popular Roman demi-god, the equivalent of Greek Herakles 
Hypnos (hip-noss) 

Greek god of sleep who touches the forehead with a branch to bring sleep 
Ides (eyedz) 

thirteenth day of most months in the Roman calendar (including June}; in March, May, July and October the Ides 

occur on the fifteenth day of the month 
impluvium (im-ploo-vee-um) 

a rectangular rainwater pool under a skylight (compluvium) in the atrium 
in vino veritas (in vee-no ver-i-fass) 

Latin for ‘in wine there is truth’, a well-known saying in the first century AD 
Italia (it-a/-ya) 

the Latin word for Italy 
ithyphallie (ith-ee-fal-ik) 

showing evidence of the male state of arousal 
Juno (j00-no) 

queen ofthe Roman gods and wife ofthe god Jupiter 
Jupiter (joo-pit-er) 

king ofthe Roman gods, husband of Juno and brother of Pluto and Neptune 
Kalends (kal-ends) 

the first day of any month in the Roman calendar 
kohl (coal) 

dark powder used to darken eyelids or outline eyes 
kylix (kie-licks) 

elegant, Greek, flat-bowled drinking cup, especially for dinner-parties 


lararium (lar-ar-ee-um) 
household shrine, often a chest with a miniature temple on top, sometimes a niche 
Lavinia (la-vin-ya) 
Italian princess whom Aeneas had to marry so that he and his followers could settle in Italy 
lectus (/ek-tuss) 
bed or couch; looking into a dining room, the lectus imus (lowest couch) was to the left of the middle couch and 
the lectus summus (highest couch) was on the right; the place of honour was usually the lectus medius. 
Leucosia (loo-ko-see-uh) 
name of one of the mythological sirens, also the name of an island near Paestum 
Ligea (li-gay-a) 
name of one of the mythological sirens 
Limon (li-mone) 
second property belonging to Pollius Felix: ‘limon’ can mean ‘meadow’ or ‘lemon’. or both; nobody knows 
exactly where it was, but it might have been between the Lucrine Lake and Puteoli, near modern Arco Felice 
Livia (/iv-ee-uh) 
wife of Rome's first emperor, Augustus, whom she may have poisoned. 
Locusta (lo-koos-ta) 
notorious female poisoner from Gaul who helped kill several emperors and would-be emperors, she was given an 
estate by Nero as thanks for helping him 
Lucan (loo-kan) 
Marcus Annaeus Lucanus (AD 39-65) talented poet, nephew of Seneca, and husband of Polla Argentaria, he was 
forced to commit suicide after being implicated in the Pisonian conspiracy against Nero in AD 65 
Lucilius (loo-kill-yuss) 
young ex-Epicurean turned Stoic to whom Seneca addressed many of his letters 
Lucrine Lake (loo-kreen) 
small lake near Baiae, it was famous for its fisheries and oyster beds; Nero’s mother Agrippina had a villa nearby 
metoplum (met-ope-ee-um) 
exotic perfume made of cardamom, myrrh, balsam, honey and bitter almond oil 
Minerva (min-erv-uh) 
Roman equivalent of Athena, the Greek goddess of wisdom and war 
Misenum (my-see-num) 
Rome's chief naval port on the bay of Naples 
Mithridates (myth-ri-date-eez) 
King of Pontus who fought the Romans in the first century BC and lost: he committed suicide by stabbing himself. 
because poisons had no effect on him 
mithridatium (myth-ri-date-ee-um) 
universal antidote invented by King Mithridates (see above) who lived in fear of being poisoned 
mortarium (more-far-ee-um) 
stone or clay bowl used to hold things while they are being ground with a pestle 
names of citizens of Rome 
praenomen = first name — there were only about a dozen of these in Roman times; girls did not have one; they 
took the feminine form of their father’s nomen and cognomen. For this reason they often used diminutives like 
Pollina and Pollinilla 


nomen = family name denoting clan (gens) e.g. anyone named Flavius or Flavia belonged to the Flavian clan 
cognomen = nickname to distinguish clan members, it often described a trait (Geminus means “twin') or 
characteristic (Felix means ‘prosperous’ or lucky”) 
names of freedmen 
freedmen took their master’s first two names and added their own slave name as cognomen: e.g. Publius Pollius 
Justus 
names of slaves 
slaves usually had only one name, e.g. Nanus or Parthenope 
Neapolis (nee-ap-o-liss) 
the major city of Campania; it was still very Greek in the first century (modern Naples) 
nefas (nef-ass) 
Latin word meaning ‘wickedness’, ‘sin’ or “shame” 
negotium (neg-oh-tee-um) 
Latin for ‘business or ‘work’ 
Nero (near-oh) 
Emperor who ruled Rome from AD 54-68 
oenochoe (ze-nok-oh-ee) 
Greek word for a wine jug 
Orestes (or-ess-teez) 
son of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, he was commanded by Apollo to avenge his father’s murder by killing his 
mother; he was then pursued by the Furies 
Ostia (oss-tee-uh) 
port about 16 miles southwest of Rome: Ostia is Flavia's home town 
otium (o/-tee-um)} 
Latin word for *leisure', ‘relaxation’, “quiet* 
Ovid (ov-id) 
Publius Ovidius Naso (43 BC-c. AD 18); Roman poet whose works include love poetry as well as the famous 
Metamorphoses 
Paestum (pie-stum) 
Greek colony south of Sorrento, famous for its roses and Greek temples 
Paetus (pie-tuss) 
Caecina Paetus was implicated in a conspiracy against the emperor Claudius and had to commit suicide; his wife 
Arria encouraged him by doing it first 
palaestra (puh-lie-stra) 
exercise area of public baths, usually a sandy courtyard open to the sky 
palla (pal-uh) 
a woman's cloak, could also be wrapped round the waist or wom over the head 
papyrus (puh-pie-russ) 
papery material made of pounded Egyptian reeds, used as writing paper and also for parasols and fans 
Parthenope (parth-en-oh-pee) 
name of one of the mythological sirens, also a poetic name for Naples 
pastille (pass-til) 
from Latin pastillus ‘little loaf; a lozenge or pill made of moulded substances 


patrician (pa-trish-un) 
a person from the highest Roman social class 
Pausilypon (pow-sil-lip-on) 
modern Posillipo, a coastal town near Naples across the Bay from Sorrento; the name means ‘rest from troubles’ 
in Greek 
pax (packs) 
Latin for ‘peace’ 
pergola (purr-gole-uh) 
covered area formed by plants climbing over columns and/or trellis-work 
peristyle (perry-style) 
a columned walkway around an inner garden or courtyard 
Philodemus (fill-oh-dee-muss) 
Lucius Calpurnius Philodemus could have been a descendent of Lucius Calpurnius Philodemus, the Epicurean 
philosopher who may have lived in the so-called Villa of the Papyri near Herculaneum which was destroyed by 
Vesuvius in AD 79 
Piso (pee-z0) 
Gaius Calpurnius Piso led an attempt to depose Nero but was discovered and forced to commit suicide along with 
nearly twenty of his alleged fellow-conspirators: the plot against Nero is called the Pisonian conspiracy after him 
Plato (play-toe) 
famous Greek philosopher who wrote about Socrates and described his death 
Pliny (plin-ee) 
(the Elder) famous admiral and author who died in the eruption of Vesuvius: his only surviving work is a Natural 
History in 37 chapters or scrolls 
Polla Argentarla (po/-luh ar-gen-tar-ee-uh) 
widow of the poet Lucan and patroness to several first century poets, she may or may not have been the same 
Polla who was married to Pollius Felix 
Pollux (pol-luks) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Castor being the other) 
portico (por-tik-oh) 
roof supported by columns, often attached as a porch to a building 
posca (poss-kuh) well-watered vinegar; a non-alcoholic drink particularly favoured by soldiers on duty 
praenomen (pry-no-men) 
see: names of citizens of Rome 
prima mensa (pree-ma men-sa) 
Latin for ‘the first table’ or main course of a meal, the starter was called gustatio; and dessert was called secunda 
mensa, “the second table’ 
Propertius (pro-purr-shuss) 
Roman poet and contemporary of Virgil and Ovid; he wrote many poems about love 
pugnate! (pug-nah-tay) 
Latin second person plural imperative: Fight! 
Puteoli (poo-tee-oh-lee) 
Rome's main port on the Bay of Naples: also the birthplace of Pollius Felix (modern Pozzuoli) 
Ravenna (ruh-ven-uh) 


seaport in northeast Italy where part of the Roman fleet was based 
Scamander (ska-man-der) 
according to Homer's /liad, this river ran close to Troy 
scroll (skrole) 
a papyrus or parchment “book”, unrolled from side to side as it was read 
seyphus (skif-uss) 
drinking cup, usually with no stem and two horizontal handles 
secunda mensa (sek-oon-da men-sa) 
Latin for “the second table’ or dessert course of a meal, the starter was called gustatio: and the main course was 
called prima mensa, ‘the first table’ 
Seneca (sen-eh-kuh) 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca (c.4 BC-AD 65) was Nero's tutor and Lucan's uncle; a Stoic philosopher and author of 
tragedies, he often wrote about how to die a good death 
sesterces (sess-fur-seez) more than one sestertius, a brass coin; about a day's wage for a labourer 
Siclly (siss-ill-ee) 
large island off the ‘toe’ of Italy: known as Sicilia in Roman times 
Socrates (sock-rat-eez) 
Greek philosopher who lived in Athens in the fifth century BC, he was made famous by Plato, who wrote accounts 
of the dialogues Socrates had with his pupils and disciples 
Sosandra (so-sand-ruh) 
see ‘Aphrodite’ 
Stabla (stah-bya) 
modern Castellammare di Stabia, a town to the south of Pompeii (also known as Stabiae) 
Stoic (stow-ik) 
a Greek philosophy popular in ancient Rome: its followers admired moral virtue, self-discipline and indifference 
to pleasure or pain 
stola (stole-uh) 
a long sleeveless tunic worn mostly by Roman matrons (married women) 
stylus (stile-us) a metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
summum bonum (soo-mum hone-um) 
Latin for “the highest good’ 
Surrentinum (sir-wren-tee-num) 
wine from the region around Surrentum, dry and thin and almost vinegary 
Surrentum (sir-wren-tum) modern Sorrento, a pretty harbour town on the Bay of Naples south of Vesuvius 
susinum (soo-sin-um) 
expensive perfume made of lilies, saffron, roses. myrrh and cinnamon 
symposium (sim-po-zee-um) 
Greek-style dinner-party with drinking, discussion and recitals at the end 
synthesis (sinth-ess-15s) 
garment worn by men at dinner parties, probably a long unbelted tunic with a short mantle of matching colour 
tablinum (tab-/een-um) 
room in wealthier Roman houses used as the master’s study or office. often looking out onto the atrium or inner 
garden, or both 


Tartarus (far-tar-uss) 
the underworld, especially the part reserved for those deserving punishment 
tepidarium (tep-i-dar-ee-um) 
the warm room of the baths, where bathers were often massaged and anointed 
tesserae (fess-ur-eye) 
tiny chips of stone, pottery or glass that make up the picture in a mosaic 
Titus (fie-tuss) 
Titus Flavius Vespasianus, 40 year old son of Vespasian, has been Emperor of Rome for almost a year when this 
story takes place 
toga (foe-ga) 
a blanket-like outer garment, worn by freeborn men and boys 
Tranquillus (tran-kwill-uss) 
Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus, the famous Roman biographer, was probably born the same year as Flavia Gemina: 
AD 69 
triclinium (trik-/in-ee-um) 
ancient Roman dining room, usually with three couches to recline on 
tunic (few-nic) 
a piece of clothing like a big T-shirt: children often wore a long-sleeved one 
venefica (ven-eh-fik-uh) 
a sorceress who uses drugs, potions and poisons 
venenum (ven-nay-num) 
Latin for ‘poison’; some scholars think it came from the name Venus (goddess of love) because it was originally a 
love-potion 
verna (vur-nuh) 
Latin for “home-grown’ slave: i.e. person born into slavery because their mother was a slave; it was not unknown 
for the master to be the father 
Vesuvius (vuh-s00-vee-yus) 
volcano near Naples which erupted on 24 August AD 79 and was still smouldering a year later 
Virgil (ver-jill) 
author of the Aeneid, considered by many to be the greatest of all Latin poets 
Vopiscus (vo-piss-kuss) 
Publius Manilius Vopiscus, a rich Epicurean who became consul in AD 114 
wax tablet 


a wax-covered rectanglar piece of wood used for making notes 
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| THE LAST SCROL 


Pollius Felix was a real person. We know about him from the poems of Publius Papinius Statius, another native of 
the area around Naples. On at least one occasion, Statius was a house-guest at his patron’s villa and he describes it in 
great and loving detail. From Statius we learn that Felix was a rich Epicurean, a patron, born in Puteoli and that he 
was a grandfather by the year AD 90 (ten years after this book takes place). We also know that Pollius Felix was 
married to a woman named Polla who may or may not have been Polla Angentaria, the widow of Lucan. The rest of 
the things about Pollius Felix in this book {including his first name), are made up. 

The accounts of the conspiracy to assassinate Nero after he murdered his mother Agrippina, and of the suicide of 
the Stoic philosopher Seneca and his nephew Lucan, are true. You can read more about these events in the Lives of 
the Caesars by Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus, better known as Suetonius. 

If you go to the Capo di Sorrento in Italy. and follow signs pointing to the *Ruderi Villa Romana di Pollio Felice’ 
(ruins of the Roman villa of Pollius Felix) — you will come to the ruins of a Roman villa on the very tip of the 
promontory. Terraces of olives and vineyards rise up behind these ruins and the sea lies on three sides around. From 
here you can see Ischia, Prochida, Misenum, Vesuvius and the Milky Mountains. You will find a secret cove behind 
the site and four rocks in the sea in front of it. Not far away is a crescent beach called Baia di Puolo, possibly named 
after Pollius, 

Despite the signs. we do not know for certain that this was the site of the villa of Pollius Felix. But I like to think 


it was. 
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The Charioteer of Delphi 





To my hard-working agent Teresa 


This story takes place in ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. 

If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll” at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. 

It will also explain terms for chariot racing. 


SCROLL 1 





The creature comes at night when the full moon is high above the desert. It has the head of a lion, the body of a goat 
and a snake for a tail. From its mouth comes fire, a blast of hatred that ignites all before it. Now the tents are 
burning and the only way past the wall of fire is to ride through it. But she is too afraid and she always wakes up 
screaming. 

ubia had the Blues. 

She had wanted the Reds but Porcius the baker's son said nobody in their right mind supported the Reds. So she 
had agreed to have the Blues even though it was her birthday and she would have been perfectly entitled to her first 
choice. 

As it was, the Reds were winning: Nubia had always been a good judge of horseflesh. Or in this case, 
mouseflesh. Sixteen mice pulled four tiny chariots round a twelve-foot long model of the Circus Maximus. 

The model of the famous racecourse was owned by Porcius, whom Nubia and her friends had rescued from 
kidnappers earlier in the year. Although Porcius was only eleven years old, he was passionate about racing and knew 
almost everything there was to know. Two slaves from his father’s bakery had carried the wooden replica of the 
racecourse into the sunny inner garden of the Ostian townhouse. 

Nubia yawned and then smiled, After six weeks of broken nights she was tired. But today she was also happy. 
All her friends were here to celebrate her birthday. 

‘Come on, Blues!’ cried the girl on Nubia’s left. jumping up and down with excitement. Although Flavia Gemina 
was Nubia's former owner, she seemed more like a sister, even though her skin was fair and Nubia’s dark. 

Flavia's father, Marcus Flavius Geminus, stood beside her. Tall and clean-shaven, with the same light brown hair 
and grey eyes as his daughter, he wore his best summer toga as befitted the paterfamilias. On his left stood Jonathan 
ben Mordecai, their eleven-year-old next door neighbour. Jonathan had curly dark hair and a pleasant face. He 
suffered from asthma and was wheezing a little with excitement. 

‘Come on, Greens!’ yelled Jonathan, and then cursed: ‘Oh Pollux! They've stopped to investigate that leaf. 
Where did it come from anyway?’ 

‘From up above!’ cried Flavia. “The gods are obviously on our side!’ 

Jonathan snorted with disgust, then grinned. 

“Unnggh!’ cried the green-eyed boy beside Jonathan. Nine-year-old Lupus had no tongue but Nubia could 
understand him perfectly: he was cheering for the Reds, whom he had shrewdly decided to support when Nubia 
went over to the Blues, Behind Lupus stood the Geminus family household slaves — the big door-slave Caudex and 
plump Alma, the cook. They were cheering the Whites, who had now overtaken the Greens and were coming up fast 
on the inside track. 

‘No!’ wheezed Jonathan. “Not the Whites! That means we're last!’ 

“Yo. Whites!’ boomed Caudex, clapping his meaty hands. 

*Look!" squealed Flavia. “The Whites have taken the turn too fast!’ 


Nubia gasped. Sure enough, the white team’s wooden chariot had overturned, and sixteen tiny pink paws 
scrabbled at the air. 

‘Naufragium! Shipwreck!’ cried Porcius exultantly, And when the others stared at him he said, “That's what 
you're supposed to shout when a chariot crashes,’ He reached down and carefully scooped up the four writhing 
brown mice, 

“Hey, Lupus,” said Jonathan. “Here's a joke. How many supporters of the Reds does it take to light an oil lamp?" 

Lupus shrugged, so Flavia obliged, “Tell us, Jonathan. How many supporters of the Reds does it take to light an 
oil lamp?’ 

“Both of them!" 

Everyone laughed except Nubia. *1 do not understand," she said. 

“The joke is that very few people support the Reds," explained Flavia. 

Look!" cried Porcius. “The Greens are running again. And they're catching up!" 

Nubia’s handsome young tutor Aristo bent forward to flip down the last dolphin marker in the central island of 
the racecourse. Nubia had chosen him to be the magistrate and referee of the race. He must have felt her gaze 
because he smiled up at her. Nubia quickly looked down at the three remaining chariots. 

“Last lap!’ shouted Captain Geminus. ‘They're on the last lap!" 

‘Come on, Blues!’ Flavia's voice cracked with excitement. 

But in the end it was the Red team that took first place with the Blues second and the Greens third, 

Lupus whooped and did a victory dance around the fountain. His howl of triumph was so loud that none of them 
heard the door-knocker, 

But the dogs did. They had been shut in the storeroom during the race, and their excited barks were loud enough 
to alert Caudex, who lumbered towards the atrium. 

Lupus was still doing his victory dance around the fountain, wiggling his hips and whooping. He had plucked a 
leaf from a fern and was waving it like a palm branch. Presently he realised he was the only one making noise. He 
stopped and grinned sheepishly at them, then followed their gaze to the entryway of the garden. Standing beside 
Caudex was a boy in a broad-brimmed straw travelling hat and a dusty blue cloak, with a canvas bag slung over one 
shoulder. Nubia guessed the boy was a little older than she was: thirteen or fourteen. 

‘Salvete!" said the boy loudly, in Greek-accented Latin. He raised his arm in an awkward gesture of greeting. 
*My name is Scopas. | come from the sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi. I seek a boy called Lupus.’ 


From Melissa, a novice priestess of Apollo, to her dear son Lupus. 

I send this letter via Scopas, a youth from a village near here. Although I am learning to read and write, my 
hand is still not as steady as yours, dear son. So I am dictating this letter to Philia, who is a priestess here and my 
good friend. I want you to know that I am well and happy here in Apollo 5 great sanctuary. 1 trust that you and your 
friends are also well: this is my fervent and daily prayer to the Far-seeing One. 

I have a favour to ask of you, my dear son. I know that you live near Rome and that you know people of great 
influence there. Could you ask them to help this youth Scopas find a place at one of the chariot factions? The Pythia 
prophesied that he would be crowned in Rome. He has won the laurel wreath twice here at Delphi, though he is not 
yet fourteen. Please excuse his strange behaviour, A priest found him aged three, wandering in the sacred greve. His 
parents were never found, so the priest asked his brother to raise him. If you help Scopas, then it will help me find 
favour in the eyes of the priest whose brother adopted him, and also of Apollo the Far-shooter, may his name be 
praised. 

NOW SEE! I TAKE UP THE PEN MYSELF TO WRITE IN MY OWN HAND TO SAY BE WELL, MY DEAR SON, 
BE WELL. AND WRITE TO ME QUICKLY! 


Captain Geminus handed the letter back to Lupus. “Thank you for letting me read the letter out loud, Lupus. And 
praise the gods your mother is well. We will make a thanks-offering to Apollo tomorrow." 

Lupus had been writing on his wax tablet. Now he showed it to the boy who had brought the letter: HOW IS MY 
MOTHER? DOES SHE LOOK WELL? IS SHE REALLY HAPPY? 

Scopas stared at the wax tablet and muttered something in a strange language. 

Lupus frowned and Jonathan said, “Beg pardon?’ 

Scopas took a breath. ‘Scopas cannot read," he said, and then loudly corrected himself. *I cannot read.’ 

“Lupus wants to know if his mother really is well and happy,’ explained Flavia. 

‘I believe so." The boy from Delphi gave a stiff nod. He was still wearing his straw travelling hat and he stood as 
straight as a legionary at attention. Lupus glanced at Jonathan, who raised an eyebrow at him in return. 

“Well, young Scopas,' said Captain Geminus, clapping his hands and rubbing them together, ‘what do we do 
with you now?" 

‘Please may he stay for Nubia's party?" Flavia asked. “Then tomorrow we can take him up to Rome.’ 

‘Ohe!’ cried Captain Geminus. ‘Whoa! Of course he may stay for the party and sleep here tonight, and I'm 
happy to act as Scopas's patron. But I'm afraid I don't have any connections with the racing world.” 

‘Sisyphus might know somebody,’ said Flavia. “He knows practically everyone in Rome.’ 

“Who's Sisyphus?’ 

‘Oh, pater! I’ve told you myriads of times, Sisyphus is Uncle Comix's secretary and scribe.’ 

‘I know someone in the racing world.’ 

Everyone turned to look at Porcius, who continued, ‘My cousin knows the head trainer of the Greens. His name 
is Titus Flavius Urbanus. He lost some stable boys in the big fire last winter and he’s looking for new ones. You 
don't get paid and you have to provide your own kit and they work you like a slave, but it’s your best chance of 
becoming an auriga.” 

“What is oar rigger?’ asked Nubia. 

Lupus guffawed. 

“An auriga,' said Porcius, ‘is a charioteer. 1 would have applied,’ he added, scuffing at the gravel pathway with 
his foot, ‘but my father says I can't go to Rome until I'm thirteen.’ 

‘There, pater!’ cried Flavia triumphantly, “Tomorrow we can hire a mule cart and take Scopas to Rome and 
introduce him to the trainer—” 

‘Urbanus,’ said Porcius. 

*—to Urbanus. It could be part of Nubia's birthday present. Nubia loves horses, don't you, Nubia?’ 

Nubia nodded and Lupus saw Scopas turn his whole body to face her. 

“After what happened last time you went to Rome?’ said Captain Geminus. *1 wonder if that would be wise.’ 

Lupus glanced at Flavia. He knew she hadn't told her father half of what had happened to them at the Inaugural 
Games in Rome. 

‘My father's going up to town tomorrow or the next day,” said Porcius, ‘to visit his sick aunt. He could take 
Scopas to the Stables of the Greens. They're located in the Campus Martius.” 

‘Excellent!’ said Captain Geminus. He turned to Porcius. ‘Tell your father that if he agrees to take Scopas up to 
Rome, 1'l pay for the mule-cart as well as the lad's kit.” 

‘Oh pater!’ cried Flavia, “that's so kind of you! Isn't that wonderful, Scopas? Tomorrow you'll be in Rome. 
Maybe even in the stables of a chariot racing faction!’ 

Everyone looked at Scopas, who was muttering something under his breath. Lupus was not sure, but it sounded 
like: "Zip q'nee, zip q'nee, zip q’neeee!' 


Including Scopas. there were eight people attending Nubia's twelfth birthday party that afternoon. Although Captain 
Geminus did not usually allow the children of his household to eat reclining, this was a special occasion. Nubia lay 
in the place of honour on the right of the middle couch, with Flavia and Porcius stretched out next to her. Captain 
Geminus occupied the host's place at the fulcrum of the couch on her right. with Aristo beside him. Jonathan, Lupus 
and Scopas took the couch on Nubia’s left. Scopas had taken off his straw hat to reveal short dark hair, but he still 
wore his dusty travelling cloak, even though it was a hot afternoon. 

Nubia reached up and touched her birthday present. Her friends had given her a fine gold chain for the 
cherrywood flute she always wore around her neck. 

As Alma removed the plates of the main course, Nubia noticed that Scopas had scraped away the sauce from his 
stew. He had only eaten the chicken pieces and had arranged the olives and raisins in a circular pattern on his plate. 

No one else noticed, for Porcius had been telling Scopas about his rescue from slave-traders in Rhodes. 

‘So then,’ concluded Porcius, ‘Lupus appears in the ship's hold with Ostia’s junior magistrate and Flavia's father 
and a muscular man who looks like Jason, and they say, “You're all free. We're taking you home to Ostia.” Isn't that 
amazing?’ 

Scopas gave a single nod, “You have had many adventures and solved many mysteries,’ he stated. 

‘Tell Scopas about the games at the new amphitheatre in Rome,” said Porcius. “Nubia, tell him how you saved—' 

‘The games were very exciting.’ interrupted Flavia, with a nervous glance at her father. “But your life must be 
interesting, too, Scopas. After all, you're an auriga. Racing chariots must be very thrilling.’ 

“That's right,’ said Aristo. “They say it's the most dangerous job in the world!" 

Scopas looked at them. ‘This is correct. It is very dangerous. But Scopas is not afraid.” 

Nubia studied Scopas. She had never met anyone like him. He had wide hazel eyes and a pleasant face, but it 
betrayed no expression. His voice was flat and loud, and his movements stiff and clumsy. Strangest of all was his 
occasional habit of referring to himself by name. 

“How did you become a charioteer, Scopas?’ asked Captain Geminus, taking a sip of wine. 

‘Zip q'nee,’ muttered Scopas. Then he took a deep breath and spoke quickly and without inflection, as if reciting 
a prepared passage. “The man who raised Scopas has a stable in Delphi village. Scopas grew up with horses. During 
the sacred games Scopas helped harness the horses to their chariots and drove them to the starting gates. One day an 
auriga became yellow so Scopas took his place.’ 

‘Became yellow?’ said Jonathan, raising an eyebrow. “What does that mean?’ 

“Yellow. Unwell. One day an auriga became unwell, so Scopas took his place. 1 do not like yellow,’ he added. 

"And you won?’ prompted Flavia, after a pause. 

“Yes. I won,’ said Scopas. He reached down to stroke Tigris’s head and Nubia saw Jonathan raise his eyebrows 
in surprise, Tigris didn't usually allow strangers to touch him. 

“Was it a biga or a quadriga?’ asked Porcius, and turned to Nubia. “A biga is a two-horsed chariot and a quadriga 
is four.” 

‘It was quadriga,” said Scopas flatly. 

“You don't seem very excited about racing.’ said Jonathan. 

‘I am good at racing.’ said Scopas, and added, *Scopas does not understand people but Scopas understands 
horses.’ He seemed to be quoting someone. 

Nubia heard Lupus snicker, and she saw Flavia and Jonathan exchange a glance. Even Captain Geminus and 
Aristo were raising their eyebrows at each other. 

Nubia caught Scopas’s eye, and she gave him an encouraging smile. The others might think he was strange, but 
the animals liked him, and so she did, too. 


SCROLL II 





Tas weeks later, just as Jonathan and Lupus were leaving after their morning lessons at Flavia's, a messenger 
appeared at the open doorway. 

Jonathan tipped the man a brass sestertius and frowned down at the square of papyrus. ‘It’s addressed to all four 
of us,” he said, turning towards the girls. ‘I don’t recognise this seal. Or the handwriting. Hey!’ 

Flavia had snatched the letter from his grasp and now she eagerly thumbed off the seal. ‘It's from Scopas,' she 
said. 

“I thought he couldn't read or write,’ said Jonathan. 

‘He can’t,’ said Flavia without taking her eyes from the letter, “He dictated it to a scribe. He says he's working as 
a groom for the Greens and — oh!” 

“What? asked Jonathan, circling round in an attempt to see the letter. 

*A prize racehorse called Sagitta has gone missing. Scopas wants us to come to Rome to try to find it.’ 

“Why us?’ said Jonathan. 

Flavia rolled her eyes. ‘Because he remembered we're good at solving mysteries, I suppose.’ She turned her 
attention back to the letter. “Great Juno's peacock,’ she breathed. ‘He says the reward is a hundred thousand 
sesterces!" 

*Nnangh!” grunted Lupus, and pointed at the last line of the letter. 

‘I knew it was too good to be true.’ said Jonathan, reading over Lupus's shoulder. “The reward is only good if we 
find the horse before the first day of the Ludi Romani. That's four days after the Kalends,' he said, “and today is the 
Kalends. Even if we arrived in Rome at dawn tomorrow that would only give us three days. It’s impossible.’ 

‘Don’t be pessimist,’ said Nubia, with a little smile. 

“Quite right, Nubia!" Flavia turned to Jonathan. ‘I say we try! We could stay with Uncle Aulus and Sisyphus 
could help us investigate.’ 

“There's only one problem.” said Jonathan. 

“Yes? 

“Your father thinks Rome is dangerous. Will he let you go?’ 

*Good point,’ said Flavia. “We need a plan. A very clever plan.” 


‘Is pater back yet, Alma?’ called Flavia, as she closed the front door. *1 want to ask him something.” She and Nubia 
had gone to the baths and then shared the Sabbath meal at Jonathan's house. Now it was after dark. 

‘Come and gone,” replied Alma. She was already dressed in her sleeping tunic, with her hair tied up in a scarf. 
‘He and Aristo have gone to dine with Cordius. They told Caudex not to wait up. And your pater took his house key 
with him.* 

‘Oh, Pollux!" muttered Flavia. ‘That means they'll be home late.’ 

‘Don't use that word. It's not ladylike.* 

“What word?" said Flavia innocently. ‘Late?’ She giggled and when Nubia yawned she said, ‘Come on, Nubia. 


Time for bed.’ 


‘Flavia?’ said Nubia half an hour later. 

‘Yes? The girls were in bed but not asleep. Flavia was reading a scroll by the light of her small bronze oil-lamp 
and Nubia was brushing her dog Nipur. 

‘Do you remember Pegasus from the Villa Limona?’ 

Flavia looked up from her scroll and frowned. ‘I don't think so. Was he one of the slaves?" 

“No. Pegasus was horse that refuses to run through fire when Felix rides him." 

“The dark brown horse with the blond mane and tail” asked Flavia. 

“Yes,” said Nubia, putting down the brush. *I dream of him almost every night.’ 

“Nice dreams, I hope.’ 

‘No,’ said Nubia softly. ‘I always dream I am riding Pegasus through fire.” 

“Oh! That's terrible! Why haven't you told me before?" 

"At first the dreams were not bad," said Nubia, “but every night they are becoming worse.’ 

“Is that why you cried out in your sleep last night?” 

“Did I?” 

Flavia nodded. *Poor Nubia! You should imagine you're riding the other Pegasus. The one that can fly. Listen to 
this—' Flavia expertly turned her wrists so that the scroll moved backwards *—Where is it? Oh! Here: Pegasus 
glides above the clouds and under the stars, with the sky his earth, and wings instead of feet. That's Ovid.’ 

‘I thought your pater does not allow scrolls of Ovid. 

‘This one’s permitted,” said Flavia. “It's called Fasti and it's all about sacred festivals. You'd think it would be 
boring, but it's not. It’s wonderful. Especially that part about Pegasus, the winged horse.’ Flavia closed her eyes and 
recited: ‘Pegasus glides above the clouds and under the stars, with the sky his earth, and wings instead of feet.’ 

“Are his hooves having little wings either side of feet, like the god Mercury?’ asked Nubia. 

“No,” said Flavia. ‘He has two big wings that sprout from the tops of his forelegs. Wait. I'll show you.’ She put 
the scroll on the table, pushed off the covers and reached out to take her coin purse from the dressing table. As she 
emptied the contents of the leather pouch onto her bed, her dog Scuto wagged his tail and sniffed the gleaming pile 
of coins. 

“Here!” cried Flavia, choosing a silver denarius. ‘Look at this one.’ 

‘It has profile of Domitian,’ said Nubia, taking the small coin. “Brother of Emperor Titus.’ 

“No, the other side.’ 

“Oh!” cried Nubia, her eyes wide with delight. ‘It is a horse with wings.’ She showed it to Nipur. 

“It's Pegasus,’ said Flavia. 

Nubia frowned. ‘Is Domitian having a flying horse?" 

‘Of course not. It’s only a myth.” 

“Tell me.” 

‘It all began with Medusa.” 

“The monster who is so ugly she is making people turn to stone with one look?’ 

“Yes. Before the gods made Medusa ugly, she was stunningly beautiful. The sea-god Neptune saw her and fell in 
love with her and she became pregnant, She was still pregnant when the gods made her hideous and when Perseus 
killed her.’ 

‘I know this,” said Nubia. “Perseus cuts off her head and puts it in a bag.’ 

‘Exactly. But did you know that when he cut off her head, a tiny Pegasus sprang forth?" 

"Pegasus is born of Medusa?’ 


‘Yes. His mother was Medusa and his father was Neptune, who is the god of horses as well as god of the sea. 
Later, when Pegasus was fully grown, a hero named Bellerophon tamed him with a magic bridle given to him by 
Minerva, the goddess of Wisdom. With the help of Pegasus. Bellerophon conquered the chimera, a lion-headed 
monster with the body of a goat and a snake for a tail.’ 

‘Flavia! That is the creature from my dream. With the head of a lion and the body of a goat.” 

‘It's called a chimera,” said Flavia. “They breathe fire.” 

Nubia gasped. ‘Fire! 

‘That’s right. Fire.’ 

‘No,’ said Nubia, pointing to Flavia's bedside table. ‘Fire!’ The linen scroll-case had been pushed too close to the 
oil-lamp and now a pretty orange tongue of flame flickered up from it. 

‘Fire!’ screamed Flavia, leaping to her feet. ‘Pater! Alma! FIRE!’ Scuto and Nipur began barking as Flavia 
grabbed a cushion from her bed and beat the burning scroll-case. But this only excited the thin tongue of fire, and 
the cushion also burst into flame. Flavia squealed and dropped the burning cushion onto her bed, ‘Get out, Nubia!’ 
she cried. “Water! We have to get water from the impluvium!" Flavia ran out of the bedroom with the barking dogs 
close behind, 

But Nubia remained motionless. The burning bed was between her and the doorway and she found she could not 
move. There was something horribly familiar about this. 

The flames were taking hold, making Flavia's bed a wide torch at the end of a long tunnel, and presently the 
only sound she could hear was the blood roaring in her ears. 

‘Nubia!’ 

She saw Flavia in the distance, standing in the remote doorway of the bedroom with a bowl in her hands and a 
look of horror on her face. Flavia tossed the contents of the bowl towards the flames, The water slowly rose up and 
described a crystal are and shattered onto the floor, missing the fire completely. 

The flames laughed and grew brighter. 

For a long moment Nubia stared through the fire at Flavia's horrified face. Her friend seemed to be getting 
smaller and smaller, and her skin darker. It was no longer Flavia in the distant doorway, but someone else, whom 
Nubia could not make out. 

Then everything was darkness. 


SCROLL III 





"Nas are you all right?" 

A familiar-accented voice and the comforting smell of mint tea: Nubia smiled. Jonathan's father was here; she 
was safe. 

She opened her eyes to find herself downstairs in the torchlit triclinium, propped up by cushions. A crowd of 
people gazed down at her. Flavia, her eyes red and swollen; Jonathan, his tunic on inside out; Lupus. his hair tousled 
and spiky; Jonathan's beautiful mother Susannah, her violet eyes full of concern; and Doctor Mordecai, smiling with 
his heavy-lidded dark eyes and extending a ceramic beaker of steaming mint tea. 

Nubia took it and drank gratefully. It was fragrant and hot and sweet. It comforted her and she smiled. 

‘Oh, praise Juno!” cried Flavia. ‘She's smiling! She's going to be all right!" 

Suddenly Nipur was up on the couch, where he was never allowed to go, and his hard paws were digging into 
her stomach and his hot tongue was lathering her face and she was laughing and had to hold out the beaker of tea for 
someone to take quickly. 

A moment later two big men filled the triclinium doorway, with Caudex behind them. Their thick, slightly- 
charred woven mats and empty buckets showed that they were vigiles, men specially appointed to prevent crime and 
fires. They clumped into the dining room on muddy, hobnailed boots. 

‘That was a close call,” said one of the vigiles to nobody in particular. 

‘Oh, thank you very much!" said the second to Alma. He took a steaming beaker of tea from a tray she was 
holding. ‘It is thirsty work!" 

“If we hadn't arrived when we did, this whole house would be a smouldering ruin,” said the first man. “Lucky 
your bedroom is part of the town wall. It’s built like . . . well, like a town wall.’ He took a sip of tea, then spat on the 
ground. ‘Pollux!’ he cursed. ‘This isn't spiced wine.’ He took another tentative sip. “But it's good all the same. 
Gaius!’ he said to his companion, “try this. It’s nice and sweet.’ 

The two vigiles sipped their mint tea and nodded at one another, Then the first one jerked his chin towards 
Jonathan; ‘That lad is a clever one. It was the best thing you could have done: soaking cloaks in water and throwing 
them on the fire. Smothers the flames, you see. Good lad!" He slapped Jonathan so hard on the back that Jonathan's 
eyes bulged. 

Lupus laughed and then everyone else began to laugh, too. And suddenly Captain Geminus and Aristo were 
pushing through the crowd of people, asking if Nubia was all right. They both wore dinner garlands and expressions 
of such concern that Nubia had to hide her emotion by burying her face in Nipur’s sleek black neck. 


‘Up you get, you two,” said Flavia’s father the next morning, coming into the triclinium. “I have news.’ 

Flavia yawned and rubbed her eyes and sat up. She and Nubia had slept downstairs on the dining couches. It was 
a brilliant September morning, well past dawn. 

‘Good morning, pater!’ Flavia stretched and yawned. ‘How are you?" 

‘Good morning, sir,’ said Nubia, sitting up. ‘How is bedroom?" 


‘I'm fine, but the bedroom is not. I'll have to get the plasterer in, and the window needs a new lattice-work 
screen, and some of the charred ceiling beams will have to be replaced. And I’ve got to find the people to do it 
before tomorrow, because I'm off to sea." 

Flavia stopped scratching Scuto behind the ear and looked at her father, ‘You're going to sea?" she said, “Again? 
You've only just returned from Sicily." 

‘Flavia.’ She felt the couch sink as he sat on the edge of it, "Last night my patron Cordius expressed a desire to 
go to Greece. He wants to charter the De/phina and he wants me to take him. 

*But we've already been to Greece this year.’ 

“He doesn't want any children along. I'll have to leave you behind.’ 

Flavia opened her mouth to protest, but her father hurried on: ‘I know I said 1 wouldn't take any more voyages 
this season, but he is my patron, and he’s paying me very well. Very well, indeed. And there are several weeks left in 
the sailing season. I thought perhaps you could go stay with your aunt and uncle in Rome. That would give the 
workmen time to repair your bedroom properly.” 

“Rome?” said Flavia, with a quick glance at Nubia. ‘You want us to go to Rome?’ 

‘I don’t want you to go to Rome, but I see no other choice. If your aunt and uncle are agreeable, the boys can go 
too. Caudex will be overseeing the work on your room, so you can take Aristo as your bodyguard. I'm not having 
you wandering around unchaperoned—’ here he smiled at Nubia ‘—especially as one of you is now of a 
marriageable age.’ 

‘If you insist,’ said Flavia, trying to keep the excitement out of her voice. ‘It will be boring in Rome. but 1 
suppose we can find something to do.” 

“Good!” He kissed her forehead. ‘Just promise me you'll stay out of trouble." 

“Of course we will, pater,” said Flavia, but as soon as he left the triclinium she gave Nubia a huge smile and a 
thumbs-up. ‘Euge! she whispered, “We're going to Rome. Isn't it exciting. Nubia? We can find the missing horse 
and get the reward!’ 


‘Flavia et al!" A young Greek in a mauve tunic stepped out from beneath the shelter of a columned porch and gazed 
dramatically up towards the blue sky. ‘Thank you, whichever of you gods have done this!’ He lifted his hands in 
mock worship. "You've just saved me from an extremely dull September.’ 

Flavia laughed and threw her arms around his waist. Sisyphus was slave and secretary to Flavia's uncle, Senator 
Aulus Caecilius Cornix. The senator's townhouse was located at the foot of an aqueduct on the Clivus Scauri, a 
quiet residential street not far from the Circus Maximus. It was early afternoon and the cicadas were creaking 
steadily in the umbrella pines. 

Sisyphus gave Flavia a quick squeeze, then held her at arm’s length and narrowed his kohl-rimmed eyes at her. 
“Are you wearing make-up, you naughty girl?’ 

She blushed. ‘Only a little,’ she said, and then grinned. ‘Not as much as you!" 

‘Oh, you cheeky thing!” He thrust her aside in pretend disgust, then shot her a quick grin before turning on 
Nubia. ‘Great Juno's peacock! Look at this dusky beauty. We'll have to post extra guards to keep the suitors away 
from you,’ he gushed. 

Nubia hid a giggle behind her hands. 

‘Jonathan, you look very fit and muscular, and so do you, my dear!’ This last was addressed to Aristo, who 
scowled and said something in rapid Greek. 

Lupus guffawed and Flavia gasped. *Ansto! You called Sisyphus a bad word!’ 

‘Pollux!’ said Aristo with a sheepish grin. “You're becoming far too fluent in Greek.’ 

Sisyphus winked at Aristo and turned to Lupus. “My dear boy!” he said. ‘Last, but never least. How are you?’ 


Lupus grinned and gave Sisyphus a thumbs-up. 

“Any dogs?’ Sisyphus looked up and down the hot, empty street. 

‘No dogs.’ sighed Flavia. "Pater said they had to stay at home. Jonathan’s mother is looking after them.’ 

‘Lucky her,” said Sisyphus. and then gave Jonathan a keen look. “How’s that working out, having your mother 
back home, I mean?’ 

Jonathan shrugged and looked away. 

Sisyphus winced, but as they filed past him into the atrium he tumed to Flavia and grinned, ‘Got any good 
mysteries for me to solve?’ 

‘Of course!" said Flavia, *A missing racehorse with a reward of a hundred thousand sesterces. Jf we find him in 
the next two and a half days!" 


SCROLL IV 





Fivir uncle Aulus was a solidly-built man of about forty-five. He had a big nose, small brown eyes, and strong 
opinions. He was a conservative who strongly disapproved of gladiatorial combats, beast-fights and the theatre. 
However, he loved the races and was a staunch supporter of the Greens. 

“Yes,” he said, as a slave draped a scarlet-bordered toga around him. “Rome has been crawling with bounty- 
hunters. Sagitta, the captain of the Greens’ alpha team, is missing, and there's a huge reward.’ 

‘Captain?’ said Jonathan. *I thought a horse had gone missing.” 

‘Sagitta is a horse. “Captain” is what they call the right-hand yoke horse, because it’s the most important 
position." 

‘Did he run away, or did somebody abduct him?’ asked Flavia. 

The senator shrugged. “The popular theory is that one of the other factions took him, in order to sabotage the 
races and ensure their own victory.” 

‘Probably the Blues,” said Aulus Junior, the senator's twelve-year-old son. He spat over a low hedge, into the 
garden courtyard. “The Blues are scum." 

“But surely,’ said Aristo, ‘one horse can’t cause the downfall of a whole faction?" 

‘It does if the horse is one like Sagitta,’ said Senator Comix. *He is the power behind the Green's top team. Of 
course, Castor could win with a team of crippled mules. He's our only hope.’ 

“Who's Castor?’ asked Flavia. ‘Is he another yoke-horse?" 

Aulus Junior snickered and his father shot him a stern look. “Castor is probably the greatest auriga of our times,” 
said Senator Cornix: “He is a skilled and fearless driver. A miliarius.' 

“What is milly arias?’ asked Nubia. 

Aristo smiled at her. *A miliarius is a charioteer who has won more than a thousand races. Quite a feat in such a 
dangerous profession.” 

“Is it dangerous?’ said Nubia. 

‘Is it dangerous?” Aulus barked with laughter. “At the races last month, three charioteers were trampled to death 
and one had his arm ripped out at the shoulder.’ 

Nubia shuddered. 

‘They say the gods have blessed Castor with invulnerability,’ came a woman’s voice from the shaded peristyle. 
Senator Cornix's wife, Lady Cynthia, was weaving at her loom. 

“Woo! fluff!” said the senator. “Nobody is invulnerable. Castor is simply a brilliant horseman.’ He pushed away 
the slave, who was smoothing folds of the toga, and turned to Jonathan. “So where will you start your investigation?” 
he said. 

‘Um , . ." Jonathan looked at Flavia. 

"We know a stable boy of the Greens,” she said. ‘We're going to see him now.’ 


“You mean the boys are going,” said Senator Comix. ‘Surely you girls will remain here with my wife and weave, 


as good Roman girls should? The slaves can set up a second loom.” 

‘Don’t bother,” said Aristo quickly, as Flavia opened her mouth to object. ‘I'll stay with the girls and give them a 
lesson.’ He winked at Flavia. 

The senator grunted, nodded, then turned and called, “Sisyphus! Have you got my bath-set?’ 

“Right here, sir,” said Sisyphus. He held up a brass ring with a bronze strigil. oil-flask and tweezers attached. It 
clinked softly as he slipped it over his forearm. 

“And your writing things?” 

‘Of course!’ Sisyphus patted a leather shoulder-bag. 

‘Come along, then!’ 

“Yes, sir!’ Sisyphus rolled his eyes at Flavia and just before he followed the senator out of the house, he mouthed 
the words: “Good luck!" 


‘This can be our lesson for today,” said Aristo over his shoulder as he led the four friends down the steep stone- 
paved road from Senator Cornix's house. “How to find the stables of the four factions in the Campus Martius.’ 

Turning right, they walked along the long road between the Circus Maximus and the Palatine Hill. Presently they 
came to the Forum Boarium — the ancient cattle market — with its temples, altars. fountains and statues. As they 
passed beneath an arched gate in the Servian Wall, Aristo said, ‘The city of Rome has spread well outside this wall. 
It’s only function now is to keep wheeled traffic from entering Rome during the hours of daylight.” 

He consulted his papyrus map and looked up. “There's the theatre of Marcellus on our right, so the bridge on our 
left — with the herms and bronze balustrade — must be the Pons Fabricius, which leads to the Tiber Island.’ 

A surge of unpleasant memories flooded Jonathan's head as he spotted the familiar riverside stalls with their 
displays of votive objects and medicines. He glanced over towards the island, with its obelisk marking the sanctuary 
of Aesculapius. Six months ago he had fled there from a fire he had accidentally started. A fire which had claimed 
twenty thousand lives. 

Jonathan glanced up at the Temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus on the Capitoline Hill and then looked quickly 
away. The fire had started up there, and the part of Rome they were now entering had suffered the most. Jonathan 
had not been back since the night he fled from a wave of fire. Now he looked around with trepidation, worried about 
what he might see. 

The damage down here on the riverbank was not too bad, but as the street angled them away from the Tiber, 
Jonathan noticed that some of the apartment blocks up ahead were still undergoing repair; he could see scaffolding 
and hear the sound of saws and hammers. One or two buildings remained charred shells, their owners presumably 
dead or missing. 

“That's the Circus Flaminius,” said Aristo, as they emerged into a square dominated by a long, lofty building. 
Like the Circus Maximus, its lower storey was pierced by a series of arched arcades. “There's very little racing here 
these days,” he said, “mainly a daily flower market, as you can see. And I believe bankers and money-changers 
occupy those arcades, Wait for a moment while I change some coins?’ He moved to one of the arches and began to 
speak in Greek to the man behind the table. 

Jonathan and the others looked around at the bright, sunny square. 

‘The flowers smell very beautiful,’ said Nubia, inhaling deeply, 

‘The fire didn't seem to harm the Circus Flaminius,' Flavia said brightly. 

‘Probably because it's made of stone.” said Jonathan, and added, ‘All the other buildings around here were 
burned.’ 

An old beggar came up to them, and to Jonathan’s horror extended a hand burnt and twisted by fire. 

‘Let's get out of here,’ he muttered. ‘Over by Aristo.’ 


As he turned away from the beggar, he ran straight into a man in a toga who trod heavily on his right foot, 

‘Hey!’ scowled Jonathan. “Watch where you're , . .' He swallowed his rebuke as the man turned and regarded 
him with heavy-lidded eyes, the way a bear might examine an annoying lap-dog. He was a big man, with a sweat- 
glazed face and balding forehead. Jonathan muttered an apology, ducked his head and hurried away. One thing he 
had learned in gladiator schoo! was how to avoid a fight he could not win. 

“Wise move!’ The money-changer winked at Jonathan as he handed over some coins to Aristo. “You don’t want 
to tangle with Antonius Acutus. He's king of the Campus Martius.’ 

‘Is he charioteer?” asked Nubia. 

‘Or the head of one of the factions?’ asked Flavia. 

‘No,’ chuckled the money-lender, *Acutus runs the biggest gambling racket in Rome,’ 


Nubia could smell the stables before she saw them. 

After leaving the Circus Flaminius, they had followed Aristo further along a street lined by partly-repaired 
buildings. As they passed a gilded statue of the young Hercules, she caught a whiff of horses and hay and turned to 
see a big red building on her left. She heard a faint horse’s whinny from inside. 

‘That must be the Stables of Reds,” she said to Flavia, 

Lupus nodded his agreement as a four-horse chariot emerged from between the red porphyry columns of a large 
porch, turned and rode off on the other side of a low wall. 

“And that must be the Stables of the Whites.” Jonathan pointed to the building across the street from it on his 
right. Although it had the usual orange-red roof tiles, it was faced with dazzling white marble, 

‘If these are the Stables of the Reds and Whites,’ said Aristo, “then the Blues must be just up ahead and the 
Greens—' he consulted his map *—the Greens should be around here, too.” 

But the road soon ended at an arched gate leading to grassy fields. 

‘Pollux!’ muttered Aristo. ‘We've gone too far.” 

Over a low wall to the left was a long dirt track with a line of dark, flame-shaped cypress trees beyond. Nubia 
thought the trees probably lined the bank of the River Tiber. To the right of the arch was a vast grassy field dotted 
with temples and groves. She could see some boys running a race, and — further off — some men throwing javelins. 

‘That must be the Campus Martius,’ said Flavia, indicating the field with the exercising men. 

Lupus nodded. He had been here once before, just after the fire. when he had been seeking clues to Jonathan's 
whereabouts. 

“Yes,” said Aristo, almost to himself. “And this whole area is called the Campus Martius after it.’ He consulted 
his map. ‘So that must be the Trigarıum.’ He pointed to the long track on their left. “Where they exercise the horses.’ 
As if to confirm his statement, two four-horsed chariots rumbled past. throwing up twin plumes of dust which 
glowed golden in the afternoon sunshine. 

Aristo rubbed his jaw. “But where is the Stables of the Greens?" 

Lupus grunted and pointed behind them towards a fork in the road, 

“Yes, let's try that other road," said Flavia, “the one leading back towards that big theatre. It’s not the same 
theatre we just passed, is it?” 

‘No,’ said Jonathan. “This one is much bigger. And more badly burnt.’ he added under his breath. 

‘That’s the Theatre of Pompey,’ said Aristo. 

Stalls and souvenir shops lined the shoulder-high wall which separated the road from the Campus Martius 
beyond, Lupus ran over to one of the stalls, picked up a small red whip and cracked it. Then he pretended to be a 
charioteer driving a team of horses. 

Flavia laughed. ‘I think we're back on the right track. Look at what these stalls are selling.” 


One stall displayed miniature whips, curved knives and models of chariots. Another sold woven wristbands and 
felt skullcaps. One lamp-shop had a special display of cheap clay oil-lamps with quadriga designs stamped on them. 
Most of the souvenirs were available in the colours of the four factions. Nubia noticed that green and blue were the 
most popular colours. 

There was big building up ahead, with an unusual roof of dark-green glazed tiles. It was fronted by a rank of 
umbrella pines, one of which had been burnt, and Nubia saw scaffolding on the far side of the upper storey. 

‘Behold.’ she said. “That building has green marble arch and green roof tiles. It must be Greens.’ 

‘Judging by those guards in green tunics standing either side of the entrance,” said Aristo, ‘I suspect your theory 
is correct.’ 

‘The inscription reading FACTIO PRASINA over the doorway is also a good clue.’ remarked Jonathan, as twin 
beggar-boys with curly hair ran up and held out identical grubby hands. 

“Watch your coin-purse,' Flavia hissed in Nubia's ear. “Sometimes beggars are thieves." 

Presently the curly-haired twins abandoned them for a rich woman in a sedan-chair coming the other way, but 
Nubia saw two other beggars sitting near a glassware stall by the entrance of the Greens. One was a withered old 
woman and the other a bearded man with a stump where his right leg should have been. 

Nubia stopped to gaze at the one-legged beggar in dismay. but Flavia hooked her arm through Nubia's and 
pulled her firmly towards the green marble arch. 

‘Sorry.’ One of the guards stepped briskly forward as they reached the arch, ‘No entry without one of these,’ He 
pointed to a green linen band around his wrist. It had the word ‘CVSTOS’ embroidered in capital letters of black 
thread. 

‘But we have an invitation from Scopas,' protested Flavia, waving the papyrus letter. 

*Scopas? Who's Scopas?" 

“One of your grooms.” 

*Miss.' said the guard with a glance at his companion, ‘do you know how many people live and work here?" 

‘Um... twenty or thirty?’ 

The other guard stepped forward. “At least two hundred.” 

“Two hundred?!" 

The first guard nodded. “We've got nearly two hundred and fifty horses running in the races, so we need at least 
fifty grooms, Plus trainers, cartwrights, saddlers, medics, priests, hortatores, moratores, desultores and sparsores. 
We've got over two hundred people coming and going through this arch every day, The races start the day after 
tomorrow and security is tight. Now, have you got identification or not?’ 

“But we have urgent business with him!’ 

"Would your urgent business have anything to do with a certain missing horse?’ said the second guard. 

“Yes! How did you know that?’ 

The first guard took a few strides forward and cheerfully kicked the one-legged beggar out of the way. 

Nubia saw that the crippled man had been blocking a painting on the whitewashed plaster wail. The crude 
painting showed a rearing horse: a dark chestnut stallion with four white socks and a thin white blaze on his 
forehead. Underneath the horse was a message in neat red letters: 


VALUABLE RACEHORSE MISSING: SAGITTA 
REWARD OFFERED 100,000 SESTERCES 
IF FOUND BY NON. SEPT REPORT TO URBANUS 


‘If we can’t see Scopas.' said Flavia to the guard. ‘then we'd like to see Urbanus!” 
Guard One gave her a crooked smile. ‘You and a hundred other bounty-hunters. But you can’t. He's far too 


busy.” 
“But we need more clues.” protested Flavia. ‘How do we know—’" 
"All you need to know,’ said the guard, his smile fading, ‘is right there on the wall.’ 


SCROLL V 





“Where did Lupus go?” asked Flavia suddenly. 
pus g y 

“If that boy runs off and breaks his neck, I’ll thrash him," growled Aristo. 

“Your little friend slipped into the stables while you were talking to the guards,’ chuckled a voice at their feet. 

Flavia turned to see the one-legged beggar grinning up at them. His dark beard did not quite cover the puckered 
skin of a terrible scar on the right side of his face. 

She tried not to shudder. “Thank you,” she said politely and averted her gaze. 

‘Look! said Jonathan. ‘Here comes Lupus. And he's with Scopas. He did get in!” 

‘Lupus!’ cried Flavia. *Praise the gods! We thought we'd lost you! And Scopas. Salve!" 

Scopas flinched as Flavia went to hug him, so she stepped quickly back. She noticed he looked paler and thinner 
than he had in August. And he had ugly bruises on his arms. 

‘Is something wrong?’ 

“Scopas does not like people touching,’ he said in his flat voice. 

‘I'm sorry.’ 

He attempted a smile. “Thank you for helping me get a job with the Greens.” 

‘Are they treating you well?’ asked Aristo, 

Scopas's smile faded. “Yes, he said. ‘Urbanus is very kind to me.’ 

“We just heard that there are over fifty grooms here,’ said Flavia. 

“This is correct. There are fifty-four grooms. Here are some passes,’ he added, handing each of them a green 
wristband. *Urbanus says you may borrow these because you are my friends. Urbanus is very kind.’ 

Flavia looked down at hers. Embroidered in black thread on the green cloth was one word: SPARSOR. The 
others were the same. 

“What's a “sparsor™?” said Flavia. 

*“Sparsores are boys who sprinkle horses with water during the race,’ said Scopas. “To refresh them." 

*Sprinkly boys?" said Nubia. 

Jonathan grinned and Lupus gave a bark of laughter. 

“Well, I may not be a sprinkly boy,’ said Flavia, waving her wristband as she marched past the openmouthed 
guards, ‘but at least I’m in!" 


Nubia and her friends followed Scopas through the green arch into the Stables of the Greens. 

The first room was a large bright atrium. with a rectangular skylight above and the usual rainwater pool below. 
There were office cubicles all round it, with men in dark green bustling here and there. writing, dictating. counting 
and sealing letters. Scopas did not look right or left as he led them into a large two-storey courtyard, with stalls 
below and living quarters above. Half a dozen boys in sea-green looked up from polishing tackle. They sat at a 
wooden trellis table in the shaded peristyle, near one of the massive columns of granite that supported the upper 
storey. 


Nubia smiled. The sweet aroma of fresh hay and horse dung filled her head and caused a flood of happiness to 
rise in her chest. As she and her friends followed Scopas along the shaded peristyle, the horses put curious heads 
over the wooden half-doors of their stalls and pricked their ears. 

‘These stables are so luxurious,” said Flavia. “The stalls have gilded doors.” 

“Even the flies are of the highest class,’ said Jonathan drily. 

“Great Juno's peacock!" exclaimed Flavia. “Look at the frescoes in this stable. Is it for a horse?’ 

“Yes,” said Scopas, and recited: “This stall belonged to Incitatus, favourite stallion of the Emperor Caligula. 
During that Emperor's reign, it boasted an ivory manger for barley, a golden trough for water, and also a silken 
couch.” 

‘I don't see the ivory manger or the golden trough,’ said Jonathan, ‘but there's the couch.’ 

“Did horse sleep on couch?’ said Nubia, 

‘No,’ said Scopas. ‘Caligula slept on that couch in this stall.” 

They all stared at him. 

‘Zip q’nee,' murmured Scopas and then added: “Now the stall of Incitatus is used for sick horses. Come.’ He led 
them along the peristyle. ‘We keep our best runners here in individual stalls. There is a second courtyard beyond, 
with other horses stabled in groups of five. Beyond that is an exercise area, with access to the Campus Martius and a 
canal called the euripus. There is also a cartwright's workshop and an infirmary for injured charioteers. On the upper 
levels—" here he gestured stiffly *—you will find pleasant dormitories for charioteers, medics, cartwrights and 
stable boys. as well as their families." 

Nubia nodded, hardly hearing him. She had never seen so many superb horses in one place. 

“The horses are all so shiny.’ said Flavia. ‘And their manes seem to float." 

“The horses are brushed and massaged every day,’ said Scopas. *Hippiatros says to stroke a horse with the hand 
sometimes does more good than a hearty feed.’ 

“Who's Hippiatros?’ asked Aristo. 

‘The stable veterinarian and medic. He is Greek, like me.” 

As they approached one stall, a beautiful grey horse turned its head towards them. Flavia stopped so abruptly 
that Nubia bumped into her back. 

“She's beautiful.” breathed Flavia. 

‘He is a he, not a she,’ said Scopas. ‘In a stable full of ungelded stallions it would not be wise to have a mare. 
This is Glaucus. Urbanus says his sire was Italian and his dam was from Greece." 

Nubia stroked his bony nose and gazed into his long-lashed dark eyes. *Glaucus is both happy and sad," she said. 

“How can he be happy and sad?” asked Flavia. 

‘He is happy because I put him in the captain's position for a trial run today.” said Scopas, and added, ‘He is an 
excellent captain.” 

“But he is also unhappy.’ said Nubia. 

“This is correct,’ said Scopas. “He misses his friend Sagitta.” 

“How do you know all that, Nubia?” said Flavia. ‘Can you read his mind?’ 

‘Maybe she saw that empty stall next to him,’ suggested Jonathan. ‘The one with “SAGITTA” painted on the 
door." 

For a moment they all stared into Sagitta’s empty stall, then Lupus grunted and pointed to the stall beyond. Its 
occupant was a big stallion with a reddish-gold coat and dark brown mane. 

“You like that one, Lupus?" said Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded enthusiastically. 


‘That is Latro,” said Scopas. ‘He is from Greece. He is the outside horse. They must be fast and brave." 

Lupus grinned and pointed at himself as if to say: Just like me! 

The bronze-coloured horse moved towards Nubia and nodded his head, so that his dark forelock fell softly over 
his eyes. Suddenly she felt a pang in her gut. She knew immediately what it was. 

“His stomach is unhappy,’ said Nubia. 

Scopas gave a nod. “This is correct. Latro has colic, Yesterday Hippiatros cleansed his nether parts and is now 
giving him a drench of caper-bush root mixed with vinegar. It took Hippiatros thirteen days to find the problem.’ 

‘How did you know that, Nubia?" said Flavia. ‘And what is colic, anyway?’ 

‘Colic is severe pain in the stomach,” said Jonathan, 

‘I know he has colic,’ said Nubia, "because my own stomach is suddenly unhappy when I touch him. But his 
stomach is becoming happier.’ she said to Scopas. ‘He likes the vinegar and caper-bush root drench,’ 

"This is correct.’ 

‘Remarkable!’ said Aristo and he stared at Nubia. 

“What's a drench?’ asked Flavia. 

"Any dose of medicine given to an animal by mouth,” said Jonathan. 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia, moving on to the next stall. “Look at this brown one with the white socks and the little white 
star on his forehead, How does he feel, Nubia?’ 

“He is very fine.” 

‘That is Bubalo,’ said Scopas and recited: “He is the left-hand funalis, the unyoked inside horse. They must be 
steady and fearless, because they sometimes go very close to the tuming post. Some people say they are more 
important than the captain. Urbanus says he is strong as a wild ox,’ he added. 

‘I like him,’ said Jonathan. 1 like Bubalo.’ Nubia noticed he was wheezing a little. 

‘Those four make the alpha team,’ said Scopas. “Bubalo, Glaucus, Sagitta and Latro. But Sagitta is missing, as 
you see,” 

“Can't they just use one of these other horses?’ asked Flavia, gesturing around her. ‘How about this one with the 
dark brown fur and black mane?’ she looked at the name on the stall: *Punctus.' 

*Punctus is fast and true. But he is too small. The alpha team consists of our four biggest horses. None of the 
other horses are big enough to be yoked to Glaucus. The horses on a team must have legs the same length, or their 
stride will not match and the rhythm will be wrong when they run." 

“So what will you do?” asked Aristo. 

‘Our head trainer Urbanus might use a horse that recently came to us,” said Scopas. ‘He is big and he is fast. 
Urbanus assigned him to me because | understand him. Here he is." 

For a moment Nubia's heart stood still. The horse in the next stall was as dark as she was, but his flowing mane 
and tail were pale gold. He was drinking from his trough but as they came up to the gilded door of his stall, he raised 
his head and she saw the white blaze on his nose and his liquid black eyes. 


It was Pegasus, the horse from her dreams. 


SCROLL VI 





Nubia stared at Pegasus, the horse she had dreamed of every night for two months. He was looking straight back at 
her with long-lashed black eyes and he nickered softly, as if to say hello. 
*By Hercules." said Aristo. ‘He's magnificent.’ 

The columns of the peristyle tilted and Nubia had to grip the top of the stall door to steady herself. 

Flavia gasped, “Great Juno's peacock! It’s Felix’s horse, Pegasus!" She turned to Nubia. ‘It’s the horse you told 
me about!’ 

Nubia nodded as Flavia recited the verse from Ovid: ‘He glides above the clouds and under the stars. with the 
sky his earth, and wings instead of feet . . .' 

In his stall, Pegasus snorted again, and took a step towards Nubia. 

‘How do you know this horse?’ asked Scopas. ‘He arrived from Neapolis last month, the same day that I came to 
the stables,’ 

“We do not know him,’ said Nubia, quietly opening the stall door and stepping in, “but we have seen him from 
afar. And I have dreamed him.’ 

“Be careful,’ said Scopas. “He is nervous with strangers.’ 

But Nubia and Pegasus came together like friends long separated. She stroked the velvet of his nose and smelled 
his sweet warm breath. As she smoothed the pale gold tresses of his mane, she felt a wave of recognition and love 
flowing from him to her. 

“Yes, Pegasus,’ she whispered in her own language. “It is I, Nubia. The one whose dreams you have been 
haunting.’ 

Suddenly he began to tremble. An image flashed into her mind and she started back as if she had been burned. 

“What is it, Nubia?" cried Flavia. 

‘Did he bite you?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘No,’ said Nubia. ‘But when I touch him I see terrible pictures,’ 

“What pictures?’ asked Flavia. 

‘I see a burning tent. And a bonfire on the beach. | think these are his memories.’ 

‘How do you do that?’ asked Jonathan. 

Nubia shook her head. ‘It first happens with Pegasus. | make my mind smooth like a pebble and then I see 
pictures. Or feel feelings. Or hear words. 1 never do this before | meet him,” she added. 

‘Do you think he fears fire because of Felix's bonfire on the beach?" asked Flavia. 

‘No,’ said Nubia. “This fear goes back a long time. To when he was a colt, I think.’ 

‘Can you ask him?’ said Jonathan. 

“Now? 

“Yes. I want to see how you do it.’ 

‘Me. too,’ said Aristo. 


Nubia stroked the white blaze on Pegasus's nose, and then closed her eyes. ‘I see a burning tent. But maybe that 
was me, My family was killed by slave-traders. Then they burned the tents of my clan." 

‘Maybe Pegasus lost his family in a fire, too,’ said Flavia. “And that's why you have a special bond with him.’ 

“Try again,” said Jonathan, and Lupus nodded his agreement. 

This time Nubia rested her cheek against the stallion’s powerful neck. 

‘There is someone in the tent. My mother. | want to help her but I cannot, 1 can hear her screaming.’ Nubia 
began to cry, 

‘Is that your memory or his?” 

‘It must be his," said Nubia. ‘My mother dies on the road to Alexandria. Oh, poor Pegasus. You were only a coll 
and you wanted to save your mother, but you were unable.” 

She slipped her arms around his neck and suddenly saw the bonfire again. ‘He is afraid.’ She turned her wet face 
to look at Scopas. ‘He is afraid you will make him jump through fire." 

‘No,’ said Scopas in his Greek-accented Latin. “We train them to race chariots. There is no fire.” 

‘Do you hear that. beautiful Pegasus?’ whispered Nubia. “Nobody here will ask you to jump through fire.’ 
Immediately Pegasus stopped trembling and relaxed. He breathed softly on her collarbone. She felt another wave of 
love flowing from him, flooding her with warmth and joy. 

‘Oh Pegasus,” she whispered, so that only he could hear, ‘if you were mine | would never let anyone hurt you.’ 


*What’s going on here?” said a man’s voice behind them. ‘Scopas, are these your friends?’ 

Flavia and the others turned to see a middle-aged man of medium height wearing a tunic of the Greens. He had 
shoulder-length sandy hair and a large flat nose. He was holding a horse-whip made of green leather and Flavia 
noticed that his green wristband was made of jade, not linen, 

‘Salve, Urbanus,’ said Scopas. “Yes. These are the friends of whom I have spoken.’ 

Urbanus smiled at them. ‘Then I want to thank you for bringing me the most talented young groom I've ever 
known. This lad understands the horses better than any man here. He'll go far,’ Scopas flinched as Urbanus patted 
him on the shoulder. ‘So why are you all here? Just visiting?’ 

“They are good at solving mysteries,” said Scopas. “I sent them a letter so that they will find Sagitta.” 

Urbanus raised a sandy eyebrow. Then he caught sight of Nubia, still in Pegasus’s stall and stroking his neck. 
‘Master of the Universe!’ He turned to Scopas. “I've never seen him allow anyone but you to get that close. Does the 
African girl know him?’ 

“We saw Pegasus when we were in Surrentum,’ explained Flavia. 

Urbanus turned to her. “And you are... .?” 

“My name is Flavia Gemina, daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain, This is my tutor Aristo and those 
are my friends Jonathan and Lupus. And that is Nubia. In June we were guests at the Villa of Publius Pollius Felix,’ 
she added. 

“You know the Patron?’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia, lifting her chin a fraction. “His eldest daughter Pulchra is a very close friend of ours.’ 

Urbanus shook his head. ‘Well, next time you see him, tell him he cheated me, He said this horse was an 
experienced racehorse from Mauritania. But so far the creature is afraid to run.’ 

‘This is not correct, sir,” said Scopas. *1 harnessed him this morning and he ran an excellent circuit with Bubalo, 
Latro and Glaucus.’ 

‘He did? You did?’ Urbanus's smile seemed almost angry to Flavia. 

‘I can confirm that!" piped a voice from behind them. A chinless boy with spiky black hair — presumably a stable 
boy — was passing with a leather bucket of water. ‘Scopas hitched up Glaucus in the captain's position with Pegasus 


as his yoke-mate and the four of them ran beautifully, That one’s raced before,’ he added, nodding towards Pegasus. 
‘No doubt about it.” 

*Glaucus in the captain's position,” murmured Urbanus. ‘Why didn’t I think of that? He's always had a great 
heart.” He looked at Scopas, “So you made Glaucus and Pegasus iugales?" 

“Yes,” said Scopas. ‘Glaucus gives Pegasus courage. They are good yoke-mates.” 

Urbanus nodded thoughtfully. “Perhaps we can run that team at the Saturnalia, if we can't find Sagitta. Still," he 
said, ‘I wish we could find him. He's a brave runner, with a good heart. And I miss him.” Here he turned to Aristo. 
‘The opening games are the day after tomorrow. If you want to join the search, | suggest you take your pupils and 
start looking right away.” 

‘Before we go,’ said Flavia to Urbanus, ‘do you have any idea where Sagitta could be, sir? Any sightings? Any 
clues?" 

Urbanus shook his head. Some other grooms and stable boys had gathered around him. ‘Sagitta disappeared five 
days ago." said Urbanus, “the day we arrived. We like to settle the horses a week before the races, so they can get 
used to their new stalls.’ 

‘So the horses don't usually live here?" asked Jonathan. He was wheezing a little. 

‘Live here? On the Campus Martius? Of course not, The estate of the Greens is in Nomentum. We only come to 
these stables for the races. When the Ludi Romani have finished we'll all pack up and go back to our stud farms. 
Only the scribes and accountants stay here.’ 

‘Do you have a theory about who might have taken Sagitta?’ asked Flavia. “Who had the motive, means and 
method?" 

Urbanus shrugged. “Any of the other factions would have the motive. Our alpha team is — was — unbeatable. But 
now. without Sagitta . .." He glanced at Pegasus. ‘It’s good that he can be harnessed to the others, but it takes a team 
of horses weeks to learn to work together. Sometimes months.” 

‘But how could they have got in?’ wheezed Jonathan, “The person who took him, I mean?” 

“That's a mystery. You've seen how tight our security is," 

‘Lupus got in,’ said Flavia. 

“Who? 

Lupus grinned and waved his hand. 

Urbanus frowned at him. “The guards probably thought you were a sparsor. Besides, getting in is one thing. 
Getting out again — with a stallion who doesn't know you — is another matter. Unless you've got a gift like hers.’ He 
nodded at Nubia who was coming out of Pegasus’s stall. ‘But not many people have.’ 

“What if somebody from one of the other factions did manage to get in?’ asked Flavia. ‘And what if they were 
somehow able to take Sagitta out? Have you searched their stables?" 

‘I haven't,’ said Urbanus. “But others have — bounty-hunters wanting the reward. If Sagitta was in one of the 
other stables, I'd know about it by now. And don't waste your time investigating the different stud-farms. Others 
have been searching there, too, People have been swarming over Rome, like ants on an anthill. If you can find 
Sagitta where none of them have been able to, it will be a miracle.” 


‘Do horses make the Jonathan wheezy?" said Nubia, as they emerged from the Stables of the Greens into the blazing 
sunshine of a Roman afternoon and the throbbing of cicadas. 

Jonathan stopped by the glass-beaker stall in the shade of an umbrella pine and nodded. ‘Maybe the horses... or 
maybe all that hay... and dust... . makes my asthma . . . worse. Just need... a few moments . . .' He opened the 
small herb pouch around his neck and inhaled. Nubia caught a whiff of the ephedron that brought him relief. 

“Well,” said Flavia. “We've got one good motive for the abduction of Sagitta; without him the Greens’ best team 


is useless. Another faction must have taken him. I think each of us should hang around the other stables. Try to 
infiltrate and get information, ' 

“What is infiltrate?’ asked Nubia. 

‘It means to get in,” said Flavia. 

‘I don’t think I'll be any good at infiltrating the other factions,’ wheezed Jonathan. ‘If I go back in one of the 
stables 1 might have a bad asthma attack.’ 

“And my back tooth hurts like Hades," said Aristo, touching his jaw and then wincing. “I’ve got to find a tooth- 
puller.” 

"After we infiltrate.” said Nubia with a frown, “how do we exfiltrate?’ 

Aristo shook his head. “As your appointed bodyguard.’ he said, *1 forbid any infiltrating or exfiltrating.” 

‘But Aristo!" protested Flavia. 

‘Give me a denarius and I'll tell you where Sagitta is!” 

They all turned and looked down at the one-legged beggar sitting against his shady patch of wall. He rattled the 
coins in his copper beaker and smiled hopefully up at them. Something about his wide brow and straight nose 
reminded Nubia of a statue of Jupiter she had once seen. It occurred to her that beneath the beard and grime and 
terrible scars, his features were noble. 

Jonathan raised his eyebrows at the beggar. “You know how to find a horse worth a hundred thousand sesterces 
and you'll tell us for one denarius?’ 

‘Yes!’ The beggar nodded cheerfully. 

Lupus barked with laughter. 

‘If you know where Sagitta is,” said Flavia, without looking directly at the man's scarred face, “then why don't 
you find him yourself?’ 

The beggar gestured first towards his stump and then towards the gnarled wooden crutches leaning up against 
the wall beside him. *Can't move very fast. And what would I do with half a million sesterces? All I need is my 
daily bread." 

Nubia felt a surge of pity for the noble beggar. She glanced over at Aristo to see his reaction; he was exploring 
his tooth with his tongue, 

‘Just one denarius,' said the beggar. ‘Please?’ He looked at Nubia. 

“Come on, everybody,” muttered Flavia, “Let's go somewhere else, where we won't be overheard,’ 

But Nubia couldn't bear to leave the crippled man with nothing. She fumbled in her coin purse. It contained a 
copper brooch, half a dozen pitted dates, and one silver coin. It was the denarius with Pegasus on it that Flavia had 
given her. How could she give him that? But it was the only coin she had, and he needed it more than she did. 

‘Nubia! No!” hissed Flavia, and she mouthed the words, *He's lying. He just wants your money.” 

“But he needs it.’ whispered Nubia and bent to drop the silver coin in his cup. 

‘Thank you, kind miss,’ said the beggar, and turned intelligent dark eyes up at her. ‘You'll find Sagitta at the 
southern end of the Aventine Hill. Look in the portico gardens by the little temple of Venus on the Clivus Publicius. 
The temple stands at the foot of two tall cypress trees,” 

Across the street, the twin beggar boys leaped to their feet and scampered off in the direction of the theatre, 

‘I suggest you follow them.’ The beggar gave a gap-toothed grin. ‘Or they Il get to Sagitta first.’ 

Flavia turned to stare after the twins, then she looked back at her friends, and for a moment Nubia saw hesitation 
in her wide grey eyes, But only for a moment. 

‘Come on!" cried Flavia. "After them!” 


SCROLL VII 





i Eureka!" Flavia burst from between the columns of a shady portico into sunny formal gardens. 

Startled by her cry. a big horse looked up at them. He was a reddish-brown chestnut with a thin white stripe on 
his forehead and four white socks. He stood in the shade of two lofty cypress trees beside a small round temple. 

A panting Lupus began a silent victory dance and Nubia stared wide-eyed at the beautiful stallion, her chest 
rising and falling after the exertion of the chase. 

‘I don’t believe it,” gasped Aristo, emerging from between the portico columns a few moments later. 

A rope tied to an elegant Ionic column rose up from the lush grass as the horse backed away, startled by their 
sudden arrival. 

‘Impossible,’ wheezed Jonathan, close behind Aristo. He had untied his herb pouch and was breathing from it. 
“That was . . . too easy.” 

“Easy” said Flavia, shrilly. “You call that easy? We almost lost sight of those curly-haired beggars half a dozen 
times. If it hadn't been for Lupus's sharp eyes—’ 

‘Speaking of... those little beggars,” gasped Jonathan, “where have they gone? They should have got here... 
well before us. We had to stop . . . and ask those litter-bearers . . . where the temple was." 

‘It doesn't matter where they are! We've found Sagitta! At least, I think it's Sagitta. You do think it’s Sagitta, 
don't you?” She looked round at them wide-eyed, 

Lupus nodded enthusiastically. He pointed at the horse, traced a vertical line on his own forehead, then 
pretended to fire an imaginary bow and arrow. The horse backed further away. snorting nervously. 

*Of course!” breathed Flavia. *He's called Sagitta because the mark on his nose looks like a white arrow.” 

‘This horse is Sagitta,” said Nubia. *L am certain.’ 

“That one-legged beggar was right,’ said Flavia, and looked at Nubia with awe. “The gods rewarded you for your 
compassion, Nubia. Oh, thank you, Castor and Pollux!’ She ran eagerly towards the horse but he reared and snorted 
and pawed the grassy turf with his front leg. 

Flavia took a hasty step back. *I think you'd better do it, Nubia.’ 

Nubia nodded and moved forward slowly, speaking softly to the horse in her own language, 

The big chestnut snorted again and backed away from her, until the rope tethering him to the column was taut as 
a bowstring. Nubia sensed his pain and fear, so she stopped moving. Continuing to speak words of reassurance to 
him, she reached into her belt-pouch and pulled out a golden-brown date. 

The horse tossed his head and looked at her out of the corner of his eye. He snorted again, but more softly this 
time. 

Nubia continued speaking to him in her own language, calmly but firmly, showing the date on the palm of her 
hand. “Nobody move," she said in Latin, 

The stallion took a tentative step towards her. 

Without taking her eyes from him Nubia said, “Someone hurts him. Can you see?" 


“Where?” said Flavia in a loud whisper. 

‘On his forelegs. Above white socks.” 

“By Hercules.’ said Aristo. ‘It looks as if his legs have been burnt.” 

“Yes,” said Nubia quietly. “Someone is burning hair on his legs with fire.” 

‘Oh, the poor thing!" gasped Flavia. 

The stallion stretched his neck and took the date from Nubia’s hand with soft quivering lips. Then he came even 
closer as she slowly brought out another. 

Nubia spoke softly to the horse and fed him dates. When the dates were gone, she stroked him firmly but gently, 
and Flavia saw a shudder run through his whole body. Presently his trembling ceased and he allowed Nubia to lead 
him to the column. She untied his rope and brought him to the others. 

‘Sagitta,’ said Nubia, ‘I would like you to meet my friends Flavia, Jonathan, Lupus and Aristo. Now, let us take 
you back to the Stables of the Greens and your friends. They are missing you greatly,’ 


It was almost dusk by the time they reached the Theatre of Pompey. By now they had acquired a straggling crowd of 
street urchins, shop-keepers and women in togas. Nubia and the big chestnut led the rowdy procession. The stall- 
holders at the perimeter of the Campus Martius stopped packing up and cheered when they saw the missing 
racehorse. Their shouts brought men pouring out of the stables of the Blues and Whites. 

As they approached the Stables of the Greens, Nubia saw Flavia glance towards the umbrella pine which had 
sheltered the glassware stall and the one-legged beggar. The tree was silhouetted against the fading sky and there 
was nobody at its base. 

‘Look, Nubia," said Flavia. "Your beggar's gone.” 

“He was probably one of the gods in disguise,’ wheezed Jonathan. ‘Maybe Jupiter. The old lady was probably 
Minerva and the twins were Castor and Pollux.’ 

“Here comes the head-trainer Urbanus,’ said Aristo behind them. “Now we'll find out if he was serious about that 
reward or not." 

Urbanus had come charging out of the green-roofed building, his sandy hair swinging and his green tunic 
flapping. But as soon as he saw them, he stopped so abruptly that Scopas and four other stable boys bumped into 
him. ‘I can't believe it!’ he cried. “You found him! You found Sagitta!” Then he saw the horse’s forelegs. "But what 
have they done to you, old boy? Master of the Universe, they've tortured him! Burned his legs . . .’ 

‘Hippiatros knows how to make a cooling poultice,’ said Scopas. “We must put it on his legs." 

“Yes,” said Urbanus over his shoulder. ‘Find Hippiatros and have him prepare a poultice right away.’ He stroked 
Sagitta’s neck and the horse shivered but did not flinch, “You'll have a whole day to rest before the Games, won't 
you, my beauty?” Urbanus kissed the horse’s nose and Nubia saw tears in his eyes. ‘You're back and that's all that 
matters. Praise the Lord.’ 


‘And then,” said Flavia over dinner that evening, *Urbanus took us into his tablinum and gave each of us a bag with 
two hundred gold coins. Twenty thousand sesterces! Each!’ 

‘I don't believe it.” said Senator Cornix. "May the gods be praised!" 

"We could barely lift the bags,’ said Flavia. *In the end we hired an eight-man sedan-chair and walked along 
beside it.” 

“Bags of gold ride inside,’ explained Nubia. 

“With the curtains firmly closed!’ added Flavia, and laughed as Lupus stood up and mimicked the litter-bearers 
staggering under the weight. 

Flavia waved her left arm, showing off a green linen wristband. ‘They also gave us these passes. So we can go 


back to the Stables of the Greens any time we like!” 

“It was too easy.’ muttered Jonathan, shaking his head. ‘Something not right about it all." 

“What are you going to do with all that gold?” said Aulus Junior. He wore a sour expression. 

“We haven't decided yet,’ said Flavia, 

I OWN A SHIP wrote Lupus on his wax tablet. I MIGHT INVEST MY SHARE IN THINGS TO SELL 
OVERSEAS 

“You own a ship?” Senator Cornix raised his eyebrows at Lupus. 

‘May I see your bag of gold?’ said Aulus Junior to Flavia. 

She lifted the bag from her lap and heaved it over to her cousin. The soft leather bag was as big as a man's head. 

‘Are there really two hundred pieces of gold in there?’ asked Flavia’s nine-year-old cousin Hyacinth, 

‘One hundred and ninety-nine, to be exact,’ said Flavia. ‘I gave the litter bearers a gold coin to share out between 
them.’ 

‘Twelve and a half sesterces each,’ muttered Jonathan, and shook his head. ‘Far too much for half an hour's 
work.’ 

‘Jonathan's right,” said Senator Cornix with a frown. ‘That was overly generous of you. Flavia. We'll have a 
great hoard of litter-bearers camping outside the house tomorrow, You should leave financial matters to the men.’ He 
dabbed his mouth with a napkin. "I suggest you give the rest of your gold to your father. He'll know how to invest it. 
Females are incapable of managing money." 

Flavia’s smile turned to a scowl and she was just about to make a sharp retort when Sisyphus came into the 
dining room waving a wax tablet bound with a green ribbon. ‘Pleased to report no litter-bearers camping outside the 
house, master." He winked at Flavia. “And this message has just been delivered by a charming young man wearing a 
tunic of the Greens.’ 

“By Hercules!’ exclaimed Senator Cornix, looking up from the tablet a moment later. ‘It says that Castor and his 
trainer would be delighted to attend a banquet here tomorrow afternoon. But how . . .?° 

‘I may not know how to manage money,” said Flavia tartly, ‘but I remembered the name of your favourite 
charioteer. 1 hope it's all right that I invited him." 

“All right?’ A huge smile spread across his face. ‘My dear girl, it’s the best news I've had all year!” 


Jonathan couldn't sleep; something was bothering him. 

It had been far too easy to find the missing racehorse. 

The beggar had told them exactly where the horse would be. And for only a tiny fraction of the reward he might 
have claimed. The twin beggar-boys had led them there and then conveniently disappeared. The reward itself had 
been paid promptly and without a murmur, 

In his experience, nothing ever went that smoothly, 

He rolled over onto his back and stared at the dim ceiling, flickering in the light of a tiny oil-lamp. Who would 
steal an expensive racehorse, torture him, and then return him two days before the race? Was it a warning of some 
kind? Or had the abductors been frightened off unexpectedly? Was there any significance to the fact that the horse 
had been tethered to a temple of Venus? 

He turned onto his left side and stared at the frescoes on the plaster wall of the bedroom. The panels portrayed 
Aeneas's escape from burning Troy. Jonathan shuddered as he thought of some of the buildings he had seen today. 
still charred and deserted. He remembered the tidal wave of fire and the screams of the people on that terrible night. 
The memories caused a wave of nausea to rise up in his stomach and he looked fixedly at the one panel with no 
flames, trying not to let the guilt overwhelm him. 

Finally the nausea passed, leaving him cold and drained. He found he was staring at a fresco of the famous 


wooden horse. Trojan men were pulling it into the city, while their wives and children danced in celebration. They 
had no idea that the wooden horse held a deadly secret, and that this would be their last night on earth. 
It suddenly occurred to Jonathan that Sagitta might be a kind of Trojan Horse. But how? 


SCROLL VIII 





Tis day before the Nones of September was the Probatio Equorum, when horses would be checked for fitness by 
veterinarians and giyen practice runs in preparation for the races of the Ludi Romani. The day dawned bright and 
blue, with a fresh breeze from the northeast that blew away the smoke from a hundred thousand charcoal fires. 

‘How can you be such a pessimist?” said Flavia to Jonathan, as they approached the entrance to the Circus 
Maximus. ‘We've just earned twenty thousand sesterces each, we're about to witness a practice chariot race and it’s 
the most beautiful day of the year. What's bad about that?" They had pushed their way through the clamouring litter- 
bearers encamped outside Senator Cornix’s house, hurried down the Clivus Scauri and skirted the arcaded exterior 
of the great circus. Now they were approaching its main entrance. 

*] just think finding that horse was too easy," muttered Jonathan, 

But Flavia wasn't listening. "Where are you going, Aristo?’ she cried. ‘Urbanus told us to meet him here at the 
Circus Maximus, The Greens have the first two hours of the moming for practice,’ 

‘I know,’ said Aristo. "But my tooth is killing me. 1 didn't sleep at all last night. I'm going to see the tooth-puller 
at the Temple of Aesculapius. I shouldn't be long." 

“All right,” said Flavia. “But remember, we're only here until the third hour. Then we have to go back to the 
Stables of the Greens.” 

He nodded, ‘If Fm not back here in time, I'll meet you there,” 

A guard stood in an arch beside the starting gates, but when they showed their wristbands he waved them 
through. 

Flavia and her friends entered the Circus Maximus and stared around the hippodrome in wonder. 

Tiers of empty seats rose above them on right and left, and stretched away almost to the horizon, A massive 
obelisk reared up in the middle of the narrow central barrier that divided the racetrack. At the far end, near the 
curved end of the circus, was a tiny shrine on the edge of the track, Flavia recognised it as the shrine of the goddess 
Murcia, near Senator Comix's seats. 

‘The racecourse is deserted,’ she murmured to herself, and called out to a man raking the sand. ‘Where is 
everyone?" 

‘In their pavilions.” he called. ‘Other side of the carceres in the cattle market.” 

Going back out through the stone arch, Flavia saw that four cloth tents had been pitched around the Ara Maxima. 
the great altar to Hercules. One was white, one red, one blue and one green. The rising sun made these pavilions cast 
long shadows across the paving stones of the Forum Boarium. 

The interior of the green pavilion was filled with grooms, stable boys and charioteers. Some of them waved as 
they entered. Everyone knew by now that Flavia and her friends were the ones who had found their star horse: 
Sagitta. 

The stone pavement was strewn with hay and the vast interior of the tent was filled with a pale jade light as the 
rising sun shone through the green linen. Flavia saw a small shrine, some wooden stalls and a curtained area near the 


back of the tent. 

Suddenly Scopas was standing before them, Without any greeting and in his usual flat voice he said, “Hippiatros 
put a cooling poultice on Sagitta's legs and he is much better today,’ 

‘Good,’ said Flavia, “What is this place?” 

‘The horses are brought here from the Campus Martius,” recited Scopas. "This is where the charioteers wait 
while the horses are hitched to their chariots. Horses injured in the race are brought here before they go back to the 
stables. Hippiatros is the stable veterinarian and medic.’ Scopas pointed at a grey-bearded man examining a roan's 
legs. ‘He is Greek, like me. There is a shrine and a table with food and drink.’ He gestured towards the curtained-off 
area. ‘There is a latrine, too, Urbanus has another reward for you,’ 

‘He already gave us a fortune in gold,’ said Flavia. "What else could he give us?” 

“Greetings. my young friends.’ Urbanus came up behind Scopas. His sandy hair hung loose around his shoulders 
and his dark eyes were smiling. He gestured with his green whip. “You can see the horses are just arriving from the 
Campus Martius, We’re going to give them a practice run around the hippodrome. Some of the horses have never 
been here before and this will help them get used to the course. We're going to give all twenty-four teams a gentle 
run, in two lots. If you like, you can each have a go.’ 

Scopas turned to them. *Urbanus said I can drive, too. As I did at Delphi. I must go and get dressed.’ He moved 
away. 

Lupus grunted excitedly, mimicked holding the reins, and raised his eyebrows. 

‘Oh, no!’ laughed Urbanus, stroking his big flat nose. ‘It takes years to learn to manage a team of four stallions. 
Each of you four will ride behind an experienced auriga. If you want to, that is,” 

“We want to!” said Flavia, her heart beating fast. 

“Come on, then!’ Urbanus led them out of the pavilion into the bright morning sunshine where stable boys were 
harnessing horses to chariots. 

“Why do they bind horses’ hair with green ribbons?’ asked Nubia. 

‘Their manes have to be tied neatly so they don't get tangled in the reins,’ said Urbanus, ‘and the tails need to be 
clubbed like that so they don't fly up in the charioteer's face. Who'd like to ride in this chariot?’ he said, patting the 
rump of a dark brown stallion. *Cresces may be young but he's one of our best drivers.’ 

“Me!” Flavia waved her hand enthusiastically and then blushed. With his sparkling blue eyes and straight nose, 
Cresces was extremely good-looking, He wore a short grass-green tunic and fawn-coloured leggings with green 
leather straps around them. Around his torso was a stiff leather jerkin. of darker pine-green. She couldn't tell the 
colour of his hair — he wore a tight-fitting green leather cap — but she guessed from his eyebrows that it was black. 

Lupus went with a team of jet-black stallions driven by an African auriga whose skin was almost as dark and 
gleaming as the horses’. Jonathan let Urbanus assign him to a team of dark bay horses with a roan captain and a 
hawk-nosed charioteer. 

“You can ride with me," said Urbanus to Nubia, tucking his long hair up into a leather helmet with visor and chin 
strap. 

“Can't Nubia ride with Scopas?’ said Flavia, 

‘Better not,” said Urbanus, ‘He's just a tiro — a novice — and the team he's taking out is third rate." He looked at 
Nubia. "Why don't you come with me? I’m driving Sagitta’s team." 

Flavia grinned as Nubia solemnly followed the head trainer towards a fountain dominated by a bronze bull. The 
spiky-haired groom was letting the alpha team drink from the trough. Sagitta's lower legs were bound with strips of 
green. He stood in the captain's position next to Glaucus, with Bubalo on the inside and Latro on the outside. 

Flavia turned back to examine her own team. ‘Are we going to ride in that?’ she asked the handsome charioteer, 


pointing to a small construction of wicker and leather attached to the long pole of the yoke. 

Cresces nodded as he stepped up into it. “The lighter the chariot is, the faster it goes.” 

‘But it’s hardly more than a basket on wheels!” she protested. ‘Where will I stand?” 

“Very close behind me! And you'd better hang on tight. Not yet,’ he laughed, ‘I haven't been strapped in.’ Two 
stable boys had run forward and were wrapping the ends of eight leather reins around Cresces's stiff leather jerkin. 
He tumed away from Flavia and concentrated on helping them get the length right. When the reins were taut, one of 
the grooms held out a wickedly sharp curved knife. Cresces fitted this into his leather jerkin and looked over his 
shoulder at Flavia, “In case 1 get thrown from the chariot.’ he explained, showing her his dimples. *I can cut myself 
free of the reins." 

"Why don't you just hold the reins in your hands?’ 

*Look.* He gathered the reins in his left hand. “See how big a handful all eight reins would make? It would be 
hard to hold that for a quarter of an hour. Also, we use our bodies to steer as much as we use our hands. I can make 
them go right—" he leaned his body to the right *—or left.’ He tipped the other way. 'Also.' he said, selecting one of 
the reins and twitching it, ‘I can make each individual horse speed up or slow down.” He accepted his green leather 
whip from a stable boy and flicked the horses into motion. The wooden wheels made a rattling noise as a boy helped 
guide the team across the paving stones of the forum towards the starting-gates. Flavia followed close behind. 

There were twelve gates in all, sturdy stone arches wide enough for a four-horse team. Above the gates was a 
colonnaded gallery. Flavia knew the magistrate and some of the stewards watched the races from up there, She saw 
Nubia's team being guided into the arched gate on her right and Jonathan was already stepping up behind the hawk- 
nosed auriga on her left. 

‘Porcius would be sick with envy if he knew what we were doing.’ called out Jonathan. 

‘I know,’ agreed Flavia. ‘I wish he could be here with us." 

From somewhere above came the brassy blare of trumpets and the horses began to stamp their feet and toss their 
heads. 

‘Oh! cried Flavia, as Cresces's chariot began to roll back towards her. 

‘Get up behind me! Quickly!’ said Cresces over his shoulder. “You're safer up here than down there. They blow 
the trumpets just like they do at the real races to get the horses used to it. What they can't reproduce is the roar made 
by a quarter of a million Romans when the gates fly open.’ 

‘Great Juno's peacock!" muttered Flavia, as she stepped up behind him. “The chariot's floor is bouncy!’ 

“That's because it’s leather webbing on a wicker frame,’ he said with a laugh. ‘Makes it much easier going over 
the bumps. You'll have to hang on tighter,’ he added, ‘or you'll fall off and be trampled to a paste.’ 

‘Juno!’ gasped Flavia. ‘Don't say that!’ She thought about making the sign against evil but decided it might be 
safer to follow his advice, so she wrapped her arms tightly around his waist. She could feel the stiff bumpy leather 
of the reins wrapped around his pine-green jerkin, and she could smell his laurel hair oil and the faint musky smell 
of his underarms. The leather webbing of the floor jounced them gently as the chariot moved towards the arched 
stall. 

‘It's like being on board a ship," Flavia muttered. 

“Without the shipwreck, I hope!” joked Cresces. 

The moratores stepped forward to guide the horses into the stalls. They were dressed in green for each faction 
had its own. Flavia knew their job was to keep the horses calm. 

*Are these the carceres?" asked Flavia as they moved into the vaulted space, dim after the brightness of the 
forum. 

“That's right.” said Cresces, and his voice echoed in the confined space. ‘They're called that because they're like 


prison cells. In a moment those wooden gates in front of us will fly open, and it's like being set free. Are you ready?” 

“No, thought Flavia, but she said, *Yes.* 

The trumpet blared again and one of the horses in front of her lifted his pretty balled tail and deposited a load of 
manure on the sandy floor of the stall. The pungent smell of dung and leather filled her head. 

“Better out than in!" laughed Cresces but he did not tum round. Flavia could feel him trembling. The horses were 
excited, too, and she was intensely aware of their stampings, snorts and whinnies. 

“Hang on, children!’ came Urbanus’s voice from the stall to her right. ‘The third blast is about to come. Hang on 
tight!” 

A moment later the trumpet uttered a sustained blare and the wooden doors of the carceres flew open, They were 
off! 


SCROLL IX 





As her chariot exploded out of the stalls, Nubia screamed and clutched Urbanus’s waist beneath the coil of leather 
reins, 

Entering the morning arena was like plunging into a pool of water. She was aware of the vast cool space above 
her and of a line of pounding horses stretching away to her left and right. The chariot floor was bouncing so much 
that at times she was airborne. 

Above the thunder of nearly two hundred hooves on the sandy track, she could barely hear what Urbanus was 
shouting over his shoulder: 

“We all have to stay in our lanes until we reach the linea alba, that white line on the track up ahead, And then—' 
here he tipped his body to the left *—we can try for the inside lane!” He laughed as Nubia screamed again. She had 
almost fallen out of the little chariot. 

Now the landmarks of the central barrier were flashing by on her left: two lofty green marble columns with a 
row of bronze dolphins on top, an altar, a discus-thrower, a spiral pillar with a statue of a winged victory, a pavilion 
and the massive obelisk on its square base. To her right were tier upon tier of empty seats not yet illuminated by the 
sun. 

Urbanus's whole body moved as he drove, leaning first one way, then the other, even bending forward at the 
waist to urge on the horses. Nubia closed her eyes for half a circuit and held tight to his lean torso in its stiff leather 
strapping, but the bouncing of the wicker and leather chariot made her feel sick so she opened her eyes again, just in 
time to see the cones of the meta prima rushing up on her left. They were like three enormous bronze cypress trees 
planted very close together. 

“Hang on.” bellowed Urbanus, “and have a look behind to see how far ahead we are!’ Leaning in, he gave a deft 
tug of the innermost rein with his left hand. Nubia gasped as they took the turn. They were so close to the meta that 
she could see the intricate designs carved into the nearest cone and she could feel a breeze caused by their passage. 
For a sickening moment the chariot skidded sideways in a spray of sand. After a protesting squeal the wheels began 
to turn again as the horses regained the straight. The chariot's speed increased. 

Nubia had forgotten to look around but through the monuments on the barrier she caught a flash of black horses 
and a black-skinned driver. Lupus's team must be close behind. She could see the rest thundering behind them. 

Soon they were coming up to another meta — the turning point closest to the carceres from which they had first 
emerged. This time Nubia knew to lean into the tum as Urbanus took the chariot in a tight skidding arc. Then the 
wheels bit sand and then they were bouncing down the straight again. Above the sound of their own horses’ hooves 
Nubia heard another drumming thunder and saw something out of the corner of her eye. A dark shape, two, three, 
four nodding horses’ heads as a team of bays began to overtake them on the right. 

Nubia looked over and saw that Scopas was driving. 

He was leaning so far forward at the waist that his body was horizontal and he seemed to float. Every iota of his 
being was focused on his horses and on the track ahead. 


Nubia gasped as Scopas’s chariot hit a bump and he rose up into the air. But he came down as nimbly as an 
acrobat, his concentration never faltering. He might be stiff and awkward on land, but behind a team of four stallions 
Scopas was as lithe as a dancer, She saw his left hand give a subtle twist on the two inside reins while at the same 
moment he touched the tip of his whip to the captain’s rump, The bay team effortlessly overtook them, moved into 
the inside lane and — like a dancer’s ribbon — flowed smoothly around the meta out of sight. 

Urbanus and Nubia were left breathing Scopas’s dust. 


Scopas easily won the practice circuit, followed by a red-headed Gaul named Eutychus and then Lupus’s team of 
blacks. As the African's team crossed the finishing line ahead of him, Jonathan saw Lupus hanging onto the 
charioteer's belt with both hands, leaning back and whooping in terrified joy. 

The finishing line was opposite the steward’s box a little more than halfway down the right-hand side of the 
course. Jonathan knew the horses needed a full half length to slow down after their final burst of speed. The 
charioteers rounded the meta and allowed their foaming horses to slow down for the final half circuit. Before 
passing through the arch to the right of the carceres, his chariot came to a halt. A boy ran up and prised Jonathan's 
fingers free from Hawk-nose’s leather jerkin and helped him down from the chariot. 

Jonathan's legs were trembling so violently that he was only able to stagger a few steps out of the way before he 
collapsed onto the track. Laughing hysterically, he crawled over to Flavia, who was also sitting in the cool sand. 
Nubia came up a few moments later, her golden eyes dazed. She sat down beside them. 

Two young sparsores ran up with jugs of water in wicker casings. Jonathan’s laughter had turned to hiccups 
which made it hard to drink. 

‘Dear gods!’ he gasped, once he had enough moisture in his mouth to speak. “I have never been so terrified in 
my entire life.” 

‘know,’ said Flavia, and passed the water jug to Nubia with shaking hands. “Pollux! I have a piece of grit in my 
eye.” 

‘Don’t rub it,’ said Jonathan. ‘or you could scratch your eye. Hold your nose and blow gently. That should 
dislodge it.’ 

“That's better,’ said Flavia. “It’s gone. Ugh! There's sand in my mouth, too. Dear Juno! What an experience!’ 

Lupus came dancing up to them, waving a tiny palm branch and wiggling his hips. 

“You didn’t win, Lupus,” protested Jonathan. 

Lupus put up three fingers. 

“You are coming three?’ said Nubia. 

Lupus nodded. 

"Who came first?’ asked Flavia. ‘I had my eyes closed the whole time.’ 

Lupus made his face expressionless and stood with his arms pressed to his sides, like an archaic statue. 

*Scopas? said Flavia with a giggle. 

Lupus nodded. 

‘Stiff as a pillar,” said Jonathan, and hiccupped. 

“He is not stiff when he drives,’ said Nubia, handing the wicker-covered water jug back to one of the sparsores. 
‘He drives like Apollo." 

‘Really?’ said Flavia. 

Nubia nodded. 

“Where did you get the victory palm, Lupus?’ hiccupped Jonathan. 

Lupus gestured vaguely in the direction of the barrier which ran down the centre of the race track. 

“Well done for coming third, Lupus,’ said Flavia. ‘Now stop showing off and collapse in a heap like the rest of 


, 


us. 

But Lupus wasn't listening. He had let his jaw drop in mock astonishment and was staring at the carceres, The 
three friends turned their heads to follow his gaze. 

“What are you staring at? said Flavia. “Those statues between each of the starting gates? They're called herms. I 
know you've seen ones like them before, Lupus. They're everywhere.’ 

Lupus pointed and giggled, 

‘I've told you a dozen times, Lupus,’ said Flavia patiently, “They're not rude, they're prophylactic. They turn 
away evil.’ 

Lupus grinned and sat beside Jonathan. who was now hiccupping resignedly. 

*You four all right?’ Urbanus came up to them, his whip in one hand and a glass beaker in the other. He had 
taken off his leather helmet and although his long sandy hair was dark with sweat, his eyes were sparkling. He took 
a sip from his beaker. *Wasn't that fun?" 

‘Fun?’ croaked Jonathan. “My life passed before me like a scroll unrolling.” 

“Why did we go so fast?’ asked Flavia. ‘I thought it was supposed to be a slow practice circuit.” 

“You think that was fast?’ laughed Urbanus. *Didn't you notice? We barely used our whips. And I was actively 
holding my lot back. We don't want to exhaust them before tomorrow’s race.” 

"You were holding back?’ gasped Flavia. 

Urbanus laughed again. ‘Of course! In a real race the horses go twice as fast. And they do it for over double that 
length. We only completed three circuits today; they'll run seven tomorrow. Over two miles.” 

‘Amazing.’ said Flavia. 

*Overweening.' murmured Nubia. 

‘Unbelievable,’ hiccupped Jonathan, and then exclaimed, "That must be why Scopas won!’ 

“Oh, no,” said Urbanus with a chuckle. “Believe it or not, he was holding back, too, though I've never seen that 
team run so well... 

Jonathan hiccupped again and Urbanus extended his glass. ‘Drink some posca. Never fails to cure hiccups.’ 

Jonathan took the beaker. It was mould-blown glass, pale blue-green with little raised chariots running around it. 
He drank. “Aaargh!" he choked. ‘It's almost pure vinegar!’ 

“But your hiccups are gone, aren't they?" asked Urbanus. Somewhere a trumpet blared. 

Jonathan waited a moment, then nodded. 

‘Then up you get.’ Urbanus grinned and took back the beaker. ‘Our second lot of chariots will be out of the gates 
in a few moments and I'm sure you don't want to get under foot. Come with me. There's something I want to show 


you." 


Urbanus led the four friends off the track, up a dark stairwell and into the vast bright space of the seating. Here and 
there, slaves were sweeping the marble benches or using red paint to fill the shallow incisions that marked the seats. 
but mostly the great Circus was deserted. 

As Urbanus led them higher and higher, Lupus noticed that the marble seats gave way to wooden benches on the 
upper levels. Finally they reached the highest tier, a roofed colonnade. The morning sun streaming through an 
arched window in the outer wall of the colonnade warmed his back as he turned to look down over the arena. From 
here they had a bird’s-eye view of the whole Circus. 

‘Behold! said Nubia. “The middle thing is full of water. with temples and sculptures like islands.’ 

“Yes,” said Urbanus. “Some people call the central barrier the spina, because it’s like the backbone of the 
racecourse, but most call it the euripus.' 

*Euripus means “canal”,' said Nubia. 


‘That's right. They say the water in it represents the sea.” 

Lupus chuckled, and pointed at the bronze dolphins. 

‘The racetrack surrounds the euripus,’ continued Urbanus. ‘just as the world surrounds the sea, so the racetrack 
represents the world. That obelisk there in the centre represents the sun. See the sun-shaped bronze flame on top? 
The twenty-four races are the hours of the day,” he continued, ‘the seven laps the horses run are the seven days of the 
week, and the twelve gates of the carceres are the twelve months of the year.’ 

“Great Neptune’s beard,” said Jonathan. ‘Did they plan it that way?" 

‘They must have,’ murmured Flavia. ‘It couldn't be coincidence.’ 

“That's not all.’ said Urbanus. “The four colours of the factions represent the four seasons. Red is summer, Blue 
is autumn, White is winter and Green is spring. There’s even an underground shrine to Consus, the god of 
storehouses, which is just like the entrance to Hades." 

Lupus stared at Urbanus in amazement and Flavia echoed his thoughts: "Great Juno’s peacock!" she breathed. *1 
never knew that." 

“Life's a Circus,” said Urbanus, “And the Circus is a world. Everything you need to know about life, you can 
learn right here in the Circus.’ 

Lupus glanced at Urbanus, and was surprised to see that his smiling eyes were moist with tears. 


The Greens left the Circus Maximus at the third hour after dawn, just as the Whites were arriving for their test 
circuits. As they passed one another, the grooms and charioteers exchanged cheerful insults and laughter. 

The Whites were followed into the hippodrome by a troop of curious-looking barbarians on shaggy ponies. They 
wore patterned trousers under short tunics and most had floppy cloth caps. Lupus guessed they were desultores, 
acrobats who jumped from horse to horse. The youngest was a hatless boy wearing zigzag-striped trousers under a 
vertically-striped tunic. He saw Lupus staring and gave him a grin. 

Lupus tugged Flavia's tunic and pointed hopefully at the troupe passing into the hippodrome. 

“You want to stay and watch the Scythians?’ she said, 

He nodded. 

Flavia hesitated. "All right. You know where to find us. We're going back to the Stables of the Greens right now. 
Do you remember how to get there? Good. If Aristo comes here, remind him where we are. And don’t forget the 
banquet later at Senator Comix’s. It’s starting early, at the fourth hour after noon,’ 

Lupus nodded and grinned and ran after the acrobats. 


Scopas was waiting for them in front of the Pavilion of the Greens. He was wearing his usual green tunic and a 
serious expression. “Scopas wins the race," he said. ‘Maybe they will be kind to Scopas now.” 

‘Maybe who will be kind to you?’ asked Nubia. 

“But it was only a practice run,” added Scopas. *So maybe it does not count.’ 

‘Is is true?’ said Jonathan. “Do they run faster in a real race?” 

“This is correct. They run faster in the real race.” 

*Aren’t you frightened when you race?” said Flavia. ‘I was terrified.” 

‘Scopas is not afraid of horses. But sometimes Scopas is afraid of people.” 

Suddenly Nubia caught sight of a familiar figure sitting by the bronze bull fountain. ‘Flavia!’ she whispered. 
‘Behold! It is the beggar who tells us where to find Sagitta. May I thank him?’ 

“Of course.’ said Flavia. “Let's go together.’ She linked her arm in Nubia’s and said over her shoulder to 
Jonathan and Scopas. ‘We'll be right back." 

“Hello, again, sir.’ said Nubia a moment later, letting her knees bend in respect. ‘Thank you for helping us to find 


Sagitta yesterday.’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia, ‘How did you know where to find him?’ 

The beggar smiled up at Nubia with dark intelligent eyes. ‘I was passing the little Temple of Venus yesterday 
and I heard a horse whinny. 1 knew it was him.’ He shook his head. ‘I tried to tell others. But you were the only one 
to believe me.” 

"Would you like to meet Urbanus?’ Nubia gestured towards the Greens’ pavilion. “He might give you a reward, 
too.’ 

The beggar's smile faded and he hung his dark head. “No. Urbanus hates me.’ 

“He hates you?’ said Flavia. 

“Yes,” muttered the beggar. ‘He hates all cripples.’ 

‘Do you want some of my gold then?’ asked Nubia. *I have much.’ 

‘Nubia! hissed Flavia. ‘No!’ 

“Another denarius will do me fine.’ He lifted his head and gave his gap-toothed grin. ‘If I were rich I'd have no 
profession.’ 

Nubia stared at him wide-eyed. She had never heard of a beggar tuming down gold. Was Jonathan's suggestion 
true? Could the one-legged beggar really be one of the gods in disguise’? 


Lupus watched the boy in zigzag trousers with a mixture of admiration and envy. The boy and his friends could 
vault onto their ponies. spin around, stand up and jump from one pony to the other, all while the creatures were 
moving. 

Lupus had heard them talking to each other in a language that sounded like ‘bar-bar-bar’, and he guessed that 
few of them spoke Latin. 

Presently a trumpet sounded and the desultores rode or led their mounts to the side of the carceres to watch the 
Whites run their practice circuits. 

Lupus came down the steps from the front row of the seating, plonked himself on the sandy track beside the boy 
in zigzag trousers and grinned at him. 

The boy grinned back. He had straight dark hair and dark almond-shaped eyes that slanted up at the corners. 

Lupus pointed at the boy and at his shaggy pony and gave a thumbs-up, as if to say: You're good. 

The boy nodded his thanks and his grin widened to show even white teeth. 

Lupus pointed at the boy and then at himself and then at the pony. 

Zigzag shook his head in puzzlement. 

Lupus pointed at himself again. He forked the first two fingers of his right hand upside down and made them 
ride his left wrist. Then he pointed at the boy's pony. 

“You want ride?” said Zigzag. 

Lupus nodded vigorously. 

“You know ride?’ 

Lupus shook his head, pointed at the boy and then at himself, and raised his eyebrows. 

“You want teach ride?" 

Lupus nodded again. 

Zigzag grinned and shook his head. ‘I too busy.’ 

But his eyes widened and his jaw dropped when Lupus reached into his belt-pouch and pulled out a bright gold 
coin, an aureus worth a hundred sesterces, 


SCROLL X 





Tis tenth time Lupus fell off the little shaggy pony, he groaned in frustration and angrily kicked at the sandy track. 

‘No.’ said Zigzag patiently. “Hold tight here.’ He squatted and stroked the inside of his legs with both hands. 
“You must have thighs of iron.” 

Lupus gave his bug-eyed look and the boy laughed. “Yes. Thighs of iron. Do not do this.” He flailed his arms 
wildly and waved his head about, mouth open and eyes rolling. 

Lupus scowled at him, then took a deep breath and ran towards the pony. 

He had easily mastered vaulting over the pony's rump and onto its low, sturdy back, and he could sit on it while 
it walked, but as soon as it began to trot he always fell off. This time he held his arms loosely by his side but 
clamped his thighs tightly round the pony’s barrel body, 

The pony began to trot and for a moment Lupus was tempted to grab wildly for its woolly mane. Instead he kept 
his arms relaxed and made his thighs grip like iron. 

And he stayed on. 

A huge grin spread across his face as the pony trotted in a circle around the boy. 

The boy uttered a brief command and the pony began to gallop. 

Once again, Lupus found himself on the sandy track of the Circus Maximus. 


After the practice run in the hippodrome, Nubia hurried straight back to the Stables of the Greens. Flavia and 
Jonathan were eager to spend some of their reward money on gifts for friends and family, but she longed to be with 
Pegasus. She also wanted to know if Aristo was feeling better. 

However, Aristo was not at the stables and she couldn't find Scopas either. 

‘Have you seen Scopas?’ she asked one stable boy after another. Most shook their heads, but some snickered and 
a good-looking boy with blond hair spat contemptuousiy on the ground. ‘Scopas is a freak," he said. ‘He thinks he 
can become an auriga when he hasn't even been here one month. He should be put up for sale in the Monster 
Market.’ 

Nubia finally found Scopas in a corner of Incitatus's stall, rocking and gently thumping his head against the 
frescoed wall. He was whimpering: “Zip q'nee, zip q'nee, zip q’nee.' 

He had been whipped and beaten, then tied up with green ribbons. As a final indignity. he had been smeared with 
horse manure. 


“Great Juno's beard!" said Jonathan. “He's been beaten.” 

He and Flavia had arrived back at the Stables of the Greens to find Nubia sponging Scopas's face, 

‘Nubia, what happened?’ Flavia dropped her parcels in the doorway of the frescoed stall and ran forward. 
Jonathan followed. 

‘They beat him,” said Nubia. 

“Who”? said Jonathan. 


‘I think stable boys,’ said Nubia in a small voice. 

‘Some of the stable boys of the Greens did this?’ gasped Flavia. 

Nubia nodded, and waved away the flies buzzing round Scopas, who was sitting on the silken couch, staring 
blankly ahead and rocking. 

‘Does Urbanus know about this?’ asked Flavia. 

*] just heard!’ Urbanus hurried through the doorway, “One of the grooms told me — Master of the Universe! Look 
what they've done to him.’ He knelt before Scopas and gently examined the boy's head and arms. Suddenly he 
turned and they followed his gaze to see a dozen sullen stable boys lurking outside the frescoed stall. Urbanus rose 
and stalked to the doorway. “Did you do this?’ 

Most hung their heads but the blond stared back defiantly. “We don't like him and we don't want him here." 

“You don't like him,’ repeated Urbanus. 

A few shook their heads. 

"Any of you who don't like this boy,’ he said, speaking softly and clearly. “have my permission to leave these 
stables immediately! You can go and work for one of the other factions.” Urbanus was no longer speaking softly. 
‘Those of you who stay will treat him with respect!’ He slammed the door on them and returned to Scopas. 
“Jealous.” he muttered. “Cruel and jealous.” 

Scopas was still staring blankly ahead, and his lips were forming the silent words ‘zip q’nee’ over and over. 

“What language ts that?" asked Flavia, 

‘I don't know,’ said Urbanus with a sigh. ‘It’s not Greek or Hebrew or Aramaic or any language I've ever heard 
of.’ He shook his head. *Maybe it is the language of centaurs.* 

"What?" 

‘Centaurs. Man's torso, horse’s body. I wrote to his people at Delphi shortly after he arrived and recently had a 
letter back from a priest there. He said they think Scopas was raised by centaurs.’ 

*Scopas was raised by centaurs?’ repeated Flavia incredulously. 

‘That’s what they said. They told me that he didn't speak until he was ten or eleven. Apparently he would sit 
rocking for hours, staring at a grain of sand or a wild flower. If anyone touched him he would fight and scream. 
Wouldn't be held, wouldn't be comforted, just banged his head against a wall. Seemed impervious to pain. But he 
always loved animals, especially horses.’ Urbanus swatted at a fly. ‘I suppose that's why they thought he was raised 
by centaurs.' 

“What are you using to sponge his cuts?’ Jonathan asked Nubia, glancing at her copper bowl. 

‘Vinegar,’ said Nubia. *Hippiatros gives it to me.’ 

Jonathan turned to Urbanus. ‘Do you have baths here, sir? I should wash this muck off him before we anoint his 
wounds. My father’s a doctor,’ he added. 

“Bless you, son.’ Urbanus blinked back tears. “I'd be very grateful if you would attend to the boy. The Baths of 
Agrippa are just past Pompey's Theatre, only a block away." Urbanus reached into his belt-pouch and pulled out a 
coin, ‘They're expensive but good. Here. Take this. Wash him and anoint him and bring him back here. I'll put him 
in my own apartment upstairs if that's what it takes to keep him safe.” 


Scopas was not even allowed to enter the baths until a slave had sluiced him down with a bucket of warm water. 
Jonathan paid his coin and led Scopas into the apodyterium. 

Jonathan peeled off Scopas's filthy tunic and handed it to a bath attendant, telling him to burn it and send 
someone out to buy a new one. Then he turned back to Scopas. He could see that some of the bruises on the boy's 
skinny torso were old ones. ‘This isn't the first time they’ve beaten you,” he muttered, as he slipped off his own 
tunic. 


Jonathan led Scopas to the caldarium and helped him down into a circular hot plunge. Scopas did not even flinch 
as he entered the steaming hot myrtle-scented water, 

After a long soak, Jonathan guided Scopas carefully back up the marble steps and helped a slave to towel him 
off. They led him to the massage room and Jonathan asked the gentlest-looking slave to rub olive oil into the boy’s 
bruised body. Jonathan knew Scopas did not like people to touch him, but the boy did not even flinch. 

When the slave had finished a long. thorough massage, Jonathan anointed the cuts on Scopas's face and arms 
with vinegar. Again, the boy did not react. Finally, Jonathan dressed him in the new tunic he had sent the slave to 
buy. It was a man’s tunic, not a boy’s, and it made Scopas look small and vulnerable. 

As Jonathan bent to lace up Scopas’s sandals he wondered what a terrible childhood the boy must have had. 

‘Urbanus,’ said Scopas suddenly, and Jonathan looked up in surprise. 

“What? 

*“Scopas wants Urbanus— his voice was as flat as ever *—and Pegasus.” 

“Yes,” said Jonathan, standing up and extending his hand. “Come on. I'll take you back to the stables. To Urbanus 
and your horse.” 


*I want to offer a votive,” said Flavia later that day, ‘for Scopas’s recovery.” 

It was afternoon, and the three friends were passing the medicine stalls on their way back to Senator Cornix's. 

“What kind of votive?’ asked Jonathan, shifting his parcels in his arms. “What do you offer when you don't even 
know what's wrong with the person?” 

‘I'm not sure,” murmured Flavia. stopping to examine the objects on one of the stalls. ‘I'll know it when I see it.’ 
On the cloth before her were clay ears, eyes, noses, hands, feet, even little clay models of the private parts of both 
men and women. 

‘No.’ murmured Flavia. ‘None of those . . .' She moved onto the next stall and then the next and presently she 
uttered a ery of triumph. A moment later she returned with a little bronze model of a centaur. 

“That must have cost a few sesterces,’ said Jonathan. “What are you going to do with it?" 

‘Offer it at the Temple of Aesculapius, of course,” said Flavia. ‘Coming?’ 

Jonathan looked over at the Tiber Island, with its red temple rooftops, green trees and white marble obelisk. 

‘No’, he said with a shudder. *I don't like that place. I'll wait for you in the Forum Boarium.’ 


“Any news?’ asked Flavia half an hour later, as she and Nubia came up to Jonathan with their parcels. He was 
standing before a noticeboard near the Temple of Hercules. 

Without turning Jonathan quoted, “The Ludi Romani begin tomorrow. Two weeks of chariot races in honour of 
Jupiter. To be opened with a dawn sacrifice by the Pontifex Maximus at the Temple of Jupiter Stator,’ He glanced at 
the hill rising above the forum. ‘According to this, they usually have the sacrifice at the Temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitoline Hill,” he said, “but it's still being repaired after the fire.’ 

‘Oh.’ Flavia and Nubia exchanged a quick look. They knew Jonathan blamed himself for the terrible fire six 
months before. 

“We made an offering for Scopas,' said Flavia brightly. 

‘We also searched for Aristo,’ said Nubia. *But he was not there. Behold!’ she whispered, her golden eyes 
suddenly wide. 

Flavia followed her gaze and gasped. The one-legged beggar sat beside the round temple of Hercules, at the foot 
of one of its fluted, honey-coloured columns. 

‘I am sure he was not there a moment ago,’ said Nubia. “He appears as if by magic." 

The beggar was beckoning to them and despite the heat, Flavia felt a strange chill, “Come on then," she said, and 


a moment later she was standing before him, fishing in her coin purse for something smaller than a gold coin. 

*“No.' said One-leg. ‘This time I want to give vow something.’ He held out a dark strip in his twisted left hand. 
Flavia shuddered to see the stumps where his last two fingers had been amputated. But she reached out and bravely 
took the strip from his hand. It was as long as her thumb but slightly wider. And surprisingly heavy. 

“It's a lead tablet,’ she said, 

The beggar nodded, ‘1 just found it near the Stables of the Greens,” he said, “beside a bound, headless rooster. | 
think it's a curse-tablet. You should warn them. They wouldn't listen to a humble beggar.’ 

Flavia frowned. ‘The letters aren't Greek or Latin. I don't recognise the language.’ 

‘The characters are Hebrew,’ said Jonathan, looking over her shoulder. ‘but the words are gibberish, May I see?" 

Flavia handed him the tablet and after a few moments he looked up. “It's Aramaic, but written backwards.’ He 
glanced down at One-leg. “It’s a curse-tablet, all right.’ 

“Can you decipher it?’ asked Flavia. 

Jonathan nodded. ‘As this cock is bound, legs, wings and body, I adjure you, O demons, by the Great God of the 
Heavens above, to bind the legs, hands and bodies of the charioteers of the Greens, and the horses they are going to 
drive, especially Bubalo, Glaucus, Sagitta and Latro. And I adjure you, by him who sits on the Cherubim, that you 
destroy Castor, Cresces, Antilochus, Gegas, Phoenix, Tatianus and Eutychus so that they might not greet Victory 
tomorrow but encounter Nemesis instead. Now. Now. Quick. Quick.’ Jonathan turned the tablet over and then looked 
at the beggar. ‘Where did you say you found this?’ he asked. 

‘Buried in the dirt at the foot of the wall where I usually sit. Just outside the Stables of the Greens. It wasn't 
there yesterday,” he added. 

“But who would do such a thing?’ said Nubia. 

‘Maybe the same person, said Flavia grimly, “who abducted Sagitta and tortured him,’ 


SCROLL XI 





‘We have to wam Castor and the other charioteers about the curse-tablet,’ said Flavia as they left the Forum 
Boarium, 

*Are you mad?’ said Jonathan, “That would cause maximum panic.’ 

*But the beggar entrusted it to us.” 

“There's something strange about that beggar,’ said Jonathan. 

“Tam thinking you are right; that he is maybe a god in disguise,” said Nubia. 

Jonathan stared at her. ‘I was only joking when I said that. You can't really believe he's one of the gods?’ 

‘Of course we don’t.’ said Flavia, ‘but there is something mysterious about him. He always appears just when we 
need him.” 

‘I still don't think you should tell anyone about that tablet.’ 

‘I thought you didn’t believe in curses.” 

‘I don’t. But my father says curses can be dangerous because some people really do believe them.’ 

“All right,” said Flavia. ‘But if we don't warn the charioteers about the curse-tablet and something happens 
tomorrow, it will be on your head,’ 


Bulbus the door-slave greeted them with a vast grin. 

*He's here!” he said in a stage whisper. “Castor! The head trainer, too! Right here in the senator's house!” 

Jonathan stared past the big slave in surprise. Flavia’s uncle always grumbled about how Rome was sinking into 
a swamp of decadent luxury. But here was his atrium, festooned with smiling garlands of jasmine and ivy, and there 
was Sisyphus hurrying towards them with expensive, market-bought garlands for their heads. 

Jonathan and Flavia handed their parcels to a slave and together with Nubia they followed Sisyphus into the 
shade-dappled inner garden. 

‘Flavia! Jonathan!’ boomed Senator Comix. He slid off one of the couches which had been arranged on a brick 
path around a bubbling fountain. ‘Castor is here!’ He gestured to the hawk-nosed man reclining on the central couch. 

Jonathan stared. ‘Great Juno's beard!" he muttered. ‘I spent the morning hugging the greatest auriga of our time 
and I didn't even know it." 

Senator Comix continued the introductions. ‘And you know the head trainer.’ 

Urbanus reclined beside Lady Cynthia. Jonathan saw that the head trainer was freshly shaved and his long sandy 
hair pulled back in a ponytail. 

“How is Scopas?” Jonathan asked him. 

“Much better, thanks to you.’ said Urbanus, and his eyes were smiling. “He's sleeping in Pegasus’s stall. I offered 
him my own bed but he wanted to stay with the horse. I think he’ll be fine." 

“Praise Juno,” breathed Flavia, and then turned to her aunt. ‘I’m so sorry we're late. Our friend was beaten and 
we stopped to offer a prayer for him.” 

“You're not late,’ said Lady Cynthia. “You're just in time,’ In addition to the flowered garland in her dark hair, 


Jonathan noticed she was wearing much more jewellery than she usually did. 

‘Is Lupus back” he asked. 

“Just now,’ said Aulus Junior from the table. *He's in the latrine.’ 

“And Aristo?’ asked Nubia. 

‘Aristo!’ muttered Jonathan to Flavia. ‘I forgot all about him.” 

‘Aristo is resting in a darkened room,’ said Cynthia. “The wretched boy had a bad time with the tooth-puller so I 
called our physician to give him a dose of poppy-tears.* 

‘No wonder he never came back to the stables.” murmured Flavia. 

*Poor Aristo,’ said Nubia. 

‘Sit at the table, children,” said Senator Cornix. “There's plenty of room for you all.’ 

Jonathan washed his hands in the bowl proffered by a slave-girl and sat at the table between Aulus Junior and 
Hyacinth. The gustatio was salty strips of brick-coloured ham — so thin they were translucent — wrapped around 
sweet green cubes of melon. 

Castor the hawk-nosed charioteer winked at Jonathan. During the practice circuit earlier in the day, he had 
uttered only two words: “Hang on.’ 

Now, bathed and fresh in a leek-green synthesis, and with a silver wine goblet in his hand, he became extremely 
loquacious, regaling them with tales of his adventures in the circus. 

Beside Lady Cynthia, Urbanus sipped his wine and watched his star charioteer hold court. 

‘See this amulet?’ said Castor, pulling a vicious-looking yellow tusk from the matted chest hair above the neck 
of his tunic. 

Lady Cynthia uttered a polite exclamation: *Mecastor!* 

‘It makes me brave as a boar,’ laughed the charioteer, ‘which is the creature it's taken from. This helps me feel 
powerful, too.” He took a twist of papyrus from his belt-pouch and poured a fine brown powder into his silver 
goblet. ‘It’s what all us charioteers drink. Combined with wine. it makes a powerful potion.’ He held out his cup and 
Sisyphus skipped over to top it up. He was not the senator's usual wine-steward but Jonathan guessed he had asked 
to be allowed to wait on the banquet. 

“Sisyphus, don't hover over our guest of honour,’ grumbled Senator Comix. “Other people need refilling, too.’ 

‘Anyone want to try some of my special potion?’ said Castor. He stirred the wine with his meaty forefinger. 

Jonathan raised an eyebrow. "What's in the powder?’ 

“Same thing they smear on charioteers’ wounds if they've been thrown or trampled.’ Castor licked his finger and 
made the sign against evil. ‘Boar's dung!’ 

*Mecastor!’ yelped Sisyphus. 

‘No,’ said the big charioteer. ‘Me Castor!” 

Everyone laughed and Castor took a long deep drink from his cup. *Ahhhh!* He let out a theatrical sigh of 
pleasure and gave a textured burp. “Life's a circus.’ 

Lupus pointed at Castor's goblet and shook his head and grunted no. 

“What? said Castor. “You don't believe it's really boar's dung?’ 

Lupus folded his arms and shook his head. 

‘It’s perfectly true,’ said Castor cheerfully, “This potion’s made of powdered boar's dung. Nero himself used to 
drink such a brew. Makes you strong as an ox and brave as a boar. Come on, then!" He held out his goblet to Lupus. 
‘I dare you to try some.” 

Lupus’s chair scraped on the brick path as he pushed it away from the table and stood up. He marched over to 
Castor's couch and took the cup. 


‘Lupus!’ cried Jonathan. ‘No!’ 

Lupus glanced at him, scowled, and stared at the mixture. Then he took a deep breath and tipped the contents 
down his throat. 

Everyone stared in horror as Lupus clutched his neck, and — eyes bulging — sank slowly to his knees. 


Jonathan pushed back his chair as Lupus sank to the garden path. 

But before he could run to his friend, Lupus sprang up again, a mischievous grin on his face. Everyone laughed 
as he adopted the pose of an athlete in the palaestra showing off his muscles. 

Jonathan shook his head as Lupus handed Castor his silver goblet and rejoined his friends at the table. 

Through the main course of roast goose and the dessert of peppered pear patina, Castor continued to regale them 
with stories about the life of a charioteer. 

*] remember one horse,’ he said, gesturing with a half-eaten wedge of patina, ‘called Imperator. Imperator was an 
ex-cavalry horse. He was big and beautiful and as fast as a Roman legionary with a score of barbarian women on his 
tail. Everyone was convinced he'd be Rome’s new champion.’ Castor popped the last of the patina in his mouth. 
“Only problem was, whenever Imperator heard the trumpet, he bolted. He was terrified of that sound.’ 

Castor blared an imaginary trumpet, pretended to leap forward, and made his fingernails gallop across the 
fulcrum of his couch. 

‘Didn't matter where he was," continued Castor, when their laughter subsided, ‘in the opening procession, 
trotting out his lap of honour, going back to the stables . . . Whenever he heard that trumpet, Imperator bolted!" 

Castor blared and his fingernails galloped. Lupus laughed so hard that wine spurted out of his nose, 

‘But then, one terrible day,’ continued Castor in a dramatic whisper, “disaster struck! They'd just loaded all the 
horses into the starting gates . . . and the trumpet sounded! Imperator was off! And slammed right into the closed 
wooden doors of the gate.’ Castor slapped his forehead with the palm of his hand and imitated a horse slowly 
toppling over. "Ah, yes,” he said. “Life's a circus.’ 

Everyone was laughing except Urbanus, who gazed into his wine cup, apparently oblivious to everything around 
him. Jonathan fingered the lead tablet in his coin pouch. Should he tell the trainer about the curse? No, He was 
certain his first instinct was right; such information was bound to cause panic. Besides, he was sure that nothing 
would come of it. 


It is night when the chimera comes to burn the tents with its hot breath of hatred. Nubia rides Pegasus across the 
dark sand towards her familys tent, But the tent is no longer made of goatskin. It is made of fire, She knows she and 
Pegasus must jump through the flames to save the person trapped inside, But who? 

Ever since she first saw Pegasus in Surrentum she has dreamt this dream. This nightmare. 

She knows she is dreaming but she can never change it. 

Or can she? 

She remembers what Flavia said. Imagine Pegasus is a winged horse. Imagine he can fly. 

“Fly!'she cries out to him in her dream. “Fly! 

And now the sand dunes are falling away below them and they are rising above the flames and she can hear the 
great whoosh of his wings and feel the breeze on her face. They are in the night sky, passing over the tent, and as 
Nubia looks down she sees a face looking up. For the first time since the slave-traders burnt their tents, her dream 
almost allows her to see the person she failed to save. 


Early the next morning Senator Cornix led his household in the predawn ritual of the Nones. Flavia and the others 
stood yawning in the torchlit atrium, facing the senator as he washed his hands before the household shrine. Even 


Aristo was there, smelling strongly of clove-oil and pressing a poultice to his swollen jaw. 

It was chilly, so Flavia pulled her new leaf-green palla closer around her shoulders: she was wearing it in honour 
of the Greens. Nubia had one just like it. Jonathan, Lupus and Aulus each wore a scarlet-edged toga praetexta, with 
green tunics underneath. Lady Cynthia and her three younger children were also present. Hyacinth and the twins had 
runny noses and kept sniffing. 

The senator dried his hands on a folded towel, sprinkled powdered incense onto the glowing coals of a small 
brazier and covered his head with a fold of his own toga, lit golden by the flickering torches. Then he stood for a 
moment in solemn silence. Flavia's nostrils flared at the spicy scent of frankincense and cinnamon, a scent which 
always evoked early momings standing before the lararium in her own home. 

‘Salve, O Janus, bringer of the new day,’ intoned senator Cornix. ‘Salve, O goddess Juno who gives us health 
and protection. Salvete, O Lares and Penates, and you, O Genius of the household.’ After each ‘salve’ he made the 
gesture of adoratio, kissing his fingertips and stretching out his open hand, then sprinkling a little more powder on 
the coals. 

A sudden eddy of incense filled Flavia’s head. prickling her nose and making her want to sneeze. She stifled it 
by pinching her nostrils. She knew that if she sneezed or laughed or even coughed, the whole ritual might have to be 
repeated. Furthermore, it would be a bad omen, and with the terrible curses of that tablet hanging over the Greens, a 
bad omen was the last thing they needed. 

The senator continued, “Salve, goddess Vesta, guardian of hearth and home.' He took a small cake from a three- 
legged table near the lararium. ‘As I give you this loaf of grain, do you likewise give health and happiness to me and 
to my familia.” He touched his chest, kissed his fingertips and gestured around the atrium, 

Flavia looked up at the dark rectangle of sky above the impluvium; the stars were fading. 

‘Salvete, O Castor and Pollux,’ continued her uncle, ‘divine twins and sons of Jove. Salve, O Jupiter Pater, on 
this your special day please bless us and our Imperator Titus.” 

At the mention of ‘Imperator’, Flavia remembered Castor's imitation of the charging racehorse and she almost 
giggled. Instead she bit her lower lip hard, acutely aware of Lupus shaking with silent laughter beside her. 

‘If anything of this ritual or offering is displeasing.’ the senator was saying, ‘then receive this incense of 
atonement.’ Here he sprinkled a final dusting onto the coals. ‘I, Aulus of the gens Caecilia, surnamed Cornix, 
receive on behalf of myself and my familia all that is good and pure and noble and right.’ The senator faced the 
lararium, pinched out the candle flame on the altar and uncovered his head. 

“Well done, everyone.” he said. “Let us go in peace and protection to enjoy the races of Father Jupiter.’ 

Flavia breathed a sigh of relief: the ceremony had gone without a hitch. But as they filed past the lararium, her 
heart skipped a beat. In passing the small shrine, Aulus Junior jostled it and one of the divine twins toppled over 
onto his face. As Flavia quickly stood the little effigy upright, her stomach did a strange flip. Even in the flickering 
torchlight she could see the fallen twin was Castor, 


Usually the races started shortly after dawn, but on this, the first day of Ludi Romani, the emperor was sacrificing to 
the Father of the gods at the Temple of Jupiter Stator near the Forum and the Palatine Hill. 

The first race would not begin until mid-morning so Senator Cornix had given Flavia and her friends permission 
to see how Scopas was doing. By the time the four friends reached the Stables of the Greens it was light, though the 
sun had not yet appeared over the rooftops. They showed their wristbands to the yawning guard by the green marble 
columns, and made their way through the bustling atrium to the stable courtyard. Nubia was alarmed to see a group 
of stable boys looking over the half-door of Pegasus's stall, and she ran forward. 

The boys dispersed when they saw her approaching; she dreaded what she might see. 


It was worse than she could have imagined. 
Golden-maned Pegasus lay motionless on the hay. And crushed between the horse’s dark back and the masonry 
stall divider was the body of a boy: Scopas. 


SCROLL XII 





i Tvs all right, Nubia!’ cried Flavia. “They're alive. Look!’ 

Nubia uncovered her eyes, and sobbed with relief. Scopas was helping Pegasus to his feet. A moment later. the 
horse put his beautiful head over the wooden door of his stall, and Nubia threw her arms around his neck. "Oh, 
Pegasus!” she cried. ‘I thought you were dead. You also,” she said to Scopas. 

His face was bruised from his beating the day before, but somehow his expression seemed softer. 

*Do not be vexed,” he said, and his voice was softer, too. ‘Scopas asked Pegasus to do this. It is very blue.’ 

“Blue?” said Flavia, “What do you mean “blue”?" 

‘It is calming.’ 

‘Calming?’ yelped Jonathan. ‘It's calming to have an enormous racehorse lying on top of you?" 

“He does not lie on top of Scopas. said Scopas. ‘He squeezes Scopas firmly against the wall. It is comforting. It 
is blue.’ 

‘I've never seen a horse lying down,’ said Flavia. “Except for a dead horse once." 

‘Pegasus likes to lie down,” said Scopas. “And he does not mind when Scopas lies beside him.’ 

“Under him, more like,” muttered Jonathan. 

‘Sabotage!’ shouted Urbanus, coming up behind them. ‘Someone has taken their idols.’ 

‘Idols?’ said Flavia. 

‘Effigies. Statues of their gods. We were about to take them over to our pavilion, but they've gone. My 
charioteers are panicking. the superstitious creatures!’ He glared around at them. *I don’t suppose any of you have 
seen them?’ 

The four friends shook their heads, and then jumped as Urbanus struck his green whip hard against a stable door. 

“By all the—!' He took a deep breath. ‘Listen: if you want to make yourselves useful, have a look for them in 
these stalls. Then start grooming the horses. Half the stable boys ate bad figs last night and will be spending the day 
in the public latrines. Master of the Universe! What a disaster!’ He stalked off, shaking his head. 

When he was out of earshot, Jonathan turned to Scopas. “Did you take the idols? Or give the stable boys bad 
figs” he whispered. ‘As revenge for beating you?’ 

‘No,’ said Scopas. and Nubia could see his confusion was genuine. “Why would Scopas take idols or give bad 
figs” 

Jonathan shrugged and helped the others search the stalls for idols. They found nothing but horse manure and 
presently Scopas said, ‘We must groom the horses, as Urbanus requests. Nubia and Flavia, you brush Pegasus’s 
mane and tie in the ribbons. Jonathan, you brush Bubalo. Lupus, you brush Latro. I will show you how.” 

‘Does the Pegasus race today?’ Nubia asked Scopas, picking up a curry-comb, 

“No, but Urbanus will ride him in the pompa. the opening procession." 

Nubia took a pitted date from her coin-pouch and fed it to Pegasus. “No, Flavia,’ she said, ‘do not pat him like 
that. Stroke him like this.’ 


“He's so big,” said Flavia, tentatively running her hand along his arched neck. ‘Doesn't he frighten you?’ 

‘No,’ said Nubia, ‘I can feel he is excited but calm. Can you not feel that when you stroke him?’ 

“No. I only feel nervous of him. But I'm going to see if he'll talk to me like he talks to you. How do you do it?’ 

“Make your mind still and smooth like a grey pebble.” 

“Why grey?” 

‘I do not know. It seems right. Make your mind smooth and touch him. Then he will show you how he feels in 
pictures or feelings.’ 

‘I'm going to try,’ said Flavia. She closed her eyes and tentatively stroked Pegasus's satiny flank. 

Presently she opened her eyes and shook her head. ‘Nothing, she said, *I didn't get a picture.” 

‘It is not picture like fresco on the wall,” said Nubia. “Sometimes it is dim and fuzzy. Here, I will help you.’ She 
put her hand on Pegasus's neck and immediately saw the fleeting image of a hooded figure bending over a chariot. 

“That is strange,’ murmured Nubia. “He usually shows me burning tent.’ 

‘Hey, Scopas!' called Jonathan from two stalls down. "Why do they have those strips of cloth wound around 
their legs?” 

‘Urbanus says their lower forelegs are easily bruised,” came Scopas’s voice, still softer than usual. “The cloth 
strengthens and protects their legs. Sometimes the cloth holds a poultice in place.’ 

“What's a poultice?” asked Flavia. 

“Any kind of medicinal paste smeared on cloth,” said Jonathan from his stall. In the stall next to him Lupus stood 
onan uptumed wooden bucket and carefully brushed Latro's mane. 

“Have you seen my god?’ came a man’s quavering voice and they all looked up to see the African charioteer 
looking over the half-door of Pegasus’s stall. Nubia saw that his handsome ebony face was wet with tears. 

‘I am sorry, Phoenix,’ said Scopas. “Your god is not here.” 

“Poor Phoenix,’ murmured Nubia, after the African had left. ‘1 wonder who took his god.’ Pegasus blew softly 
through his nostrils and once again she had the vague image of a hooded figure bending over a chariot. She looked 
up at Pegasus and saw that he had tumed his head to regard her with an intelligent eye. 

‘Scopas,' she said, ‘where do you keep chariots?’ 

“Over there. You can see them from here. In that room off the courtyard.’ 

Nubia put down the curry-comb and went out of the stall. Scopas and Flavia followed her across the courtyard 
and into a corridor-like room with a row of wicker and leather chariots along a red-panelled wall, Cartwrights were 
checking the alignment of wheels and oiling the axles with animal fat. The two chariots on the far end were covered 
with canvas tarpaulins and cobwebs. Nubia went to the furthest chariot and pulled back the protective cloth. 

“Those two have to be repaired,” said one of the cartwrights. “They won't be used today,’ 

“What have you found?’ said Scopas. 

Nubia turned and lifted out a small bronze statue of a man with a dog’s head, In the chariot were half a dozen 
other small figures in bronze or stone. 

“You found them!’ squealed Flavia, her eyes wide. “You found the stolen gods. Phoenix! Castor! Antiochus! We 
found your gods.” 

“My sacred image!’ Phoenix ran up as they emerged back into the early morning light of the courtyard, He 
grasped a statuette of Hercules and gave Nubia a kiss on the forehead. “You found my sacred image! Oh praise 
Jupiter, Juno and Minerva!’ 

Six other charioteers ran up and took their idols with thanks and tears of gratitude. Castor claimed a little marble 
statue of the goddess Fortuna, while a bald Egyptian took the dog-headed statue and then bent to kiss Nubia's toes 
where they emerged from her sandals. She giggled, but her smile faded when Urbanus came up to her. 


*How did you know where to find those?” he said angrily. 

Nubia did not know what to say. 

‘How?’ shouted Urbanus. ‘HOW? He struck his whip hard against one of the columns of the peristyle. 

“Pegasus is telling me!’ said Nubia. “He shows me image of man in hood by these chariots. I come to look and I 
find them.’ 

‘The horse told you?’ Urbanus glared at her for a moment, then snorted. His long sandy hair swung as he turned 
on his heel. 

Nubia felt tears prick her eyes. Why was Urbanus angry with her? She had found his drivers’ lucky images. 
Surely he should be pleased. 


It was the third hour after sunrise. Soldiers lined the road all the way from the Campus Martius to the Circus 
Maximus. They held back the cheering crowds as horses, charioteers, medics and sparsores proceeded towards the 
hippodrome, where they would join the emperor for the great pompa. Nubia and her three friends were walking near 
the front of the procession beside Pegasus and Scopas. 

“Why is Urbanus angry with me?" Nubia asked Flavia. *I find their gods.” 

*1 don’t know," said Flavia, raising her voice to be heard above the cheers of the crowd. 

Jonathan leaned in as he walked. ‘I think Urbanus was frustrated with the charioteers,” he said, “because they're 
so superstitious.’ 

“But he also seemed angry with Nubia,” said Flavia. 

Lupus nodded his agreement, and side-stepped to avoid a steaming pile of horse manure. 

‘Maybe he thinks Nubia was the one who hid the idols and only pretended to find them again,’ suggested 
Jonathan, *to get attention. Or to gain his favour.’ 

‘Maybe,’ said Flavia. 

‘These charioteers are certainly very popular.’ Jonathan brushed rose-petals out of his curly hair. 

‘More than gladiators,’ agreed Flavia. 

‘Or beast-fighters,” said Nubia. 

‘Greens, we love you!" squealed a pretty young woman in the crowd. 

‘They love us,” said Jonathan, looking pleased. 

“You Greens are rubbish!’ yelled a short man in a blue tunic. 

“Well, maybe not all of them.’ 

‘Rubbish,’ repeated the man in blue. The rising sun made his face seem blood red. "You cheat! You've never won 
a fair race in your history—' His tirade was cut short as several men in green tackled him and brought him thudding 
down onto the hard paving stones. Immediately. half a dozen soldiers ran forward to separate them. 

Flavia nodded. “Uncle Aulus says the Greens and the Blues often have fights. He says the Blues usually start it. 
Sometimes people get killed!” 

As they passed through the arch of the city gate, Nubia could see the four pavilions of the factions among the 
temples of the Forum Boarium, with the Circus Maximus rising up behind, bright in the morning sun. The clip-clop 
of the horses’ hooves seemed to pick up speed and her own heart was beating fast with excitement. 

There were guards and barriers to keep the public out of the Forum Boarium, but it was still packed with horses, 
charioteers and grooms: everyone would take part in the opening ceremony, 

They were just passing the bronze bull fountain when Nubia heard shouts. She looked over to see Urbanus 
beating the one-legged beggar with the handle of his green leather whip. ‘I've told you to stay away from here!’ 
shouted Urbanus. "Get out! 

The beggar whimpered, and shielded his head with his twisted arms. He held his copper begging-beaker in one 


hand. 

‘Stop!’ cried Nubia, running to stand between Urbanus and the beggar. She held up her hands. ‘Do not hurt him! 
He is just a wretched beggar!" 

Urbanus's eyes blazed and for a moment she thought he might strike her, too. Instead, he turned and stalked into 
the pavilion without a backward glance. 


‘Sisyphus!’ cried Flavia, half an hour later, as they reached Senator Cornix's seats. “What's that thing on your head?” 

“It's not a thing,’ he replied stiffly. “It’s an umbrella hat. Keeps the sun off my face.” 

“But we're in the shade. That's why these seats are so good.” 

‘Easier to wear it than hold it,’ said Sisyphus, “and we won't be in the shade for ever.’ 

Looking around, Nubia saw a few other umbrella hats dotted among the buzzing spectators, especially the rich 
and fashionable ones down here by the track. 

‘They're the latest fashion,’ said Sisyphus proudly, 

Senator Cornix had some of the best seats in the Circus: on the front row at the southwestern end of the Circus 
Maximus, in the shade for most of the morning. The seats were between the meta prima — where the most exciting 
manoeuvring took place — and the finishing line. 

Just to Nubia’s right, down on the track, was the tiny temple of Murcia with its sacred myrtle bush. Most of the 
charioteers hugged the central barrier at this point and were in no danger of colliding with it. Even so, Nubia thought 
it strange to have a shrine right on the track itself. 

Lady Cynthia had stayed at home with her younger children, who had runny noses. Since the loss of her two 
babies in a plague, she took no chances. Only the eldest child — twelve-year old Aulus Junior — had been allowed to 
come. He sat beside his father on an aisle seat. On Senator Cornix's right was Sisyphus in his umbrella hat with 
Flavia beside him. Then came Nubia. Jonathan and Lupus sat on her right. 

The seats were cold marble, hard and narrow, but Sisyphus had brought cushions for everyone to sit on, and 
parasols for when the sun rose higher. If Nubia sat squarely on the bench, she could feel the knees of the person 
behind digging into her back, so she moved forward and rested her feet in the grating of the bronze railing before 
her. 

She remembered sitting here a year before, when they had followed Jonathan to Rome but had been unable to 
find him. She remembered the procession, like the one on the track below her now. That procession had marked the 
last day of the races; this one celebrated the first day. 

As before, the Emperor Titus led the pompa. A quarter of Rome's million inhabitants cheered him as he drove 
through an arch to the left of the carceres and into the vast arena. Although the triple disaster of volcano, plague and 
fire had marred his first year as emperor, he was still popular. Nubia saw that he was not riding a light racing- 
chariot, but a much sturdier ceremonial version, strong enough to bear his bulk and also the weight of a gold and 
ivory statue — his boyhood friend Britannicus. 

Just as he passed beneath them, Titus glanced up and Nubia saw his eyes widen in recognition. He gave them the 
merest nod, but he did not smile, for the procession of the gods was a solemn one. 

“His hair's getting thin on top,’ said Sisyphus, as the emperor passed by. “You can see his bald spot clearly from 
up here." 

‘He should get an umbrella hat,’ remarked Jonathan drily. 

“He's put on weight since last spring,’ said Flavia. 

‘He is looking tired,’ said Nubia. 

“Pressure of running an empire,’ said Senator Comix. 

Behind Titus came the statues of various gods, each cheered by their own special supporters or guilds: Victory, 


Neptune, Mars, Apollo, Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Venus, and the heavenly twins. Some statues reclined on litters 
carried by acolytes. Others were driven in chariots by different faction drivers. Nubia knew that when the statues 
had completed a circuit of the course they would be set in the pulvinar, a covered box in the stands on the Palatine 
side of the hippodrome. Sometimes the Emperor sat there, too. 

“Yo! Castor and Pollux!" Flavia clapped as effigies of the twins passed in a triumphal chariot below them. ‘Long 
live the Gemini.’ 

Musicians and dancers were passing below, but their music was drowned out by a wave of sound which began at 
the far end of the hippodrome and rose to an almost unbearable crescendo: the first faction was entering the arena, 

“Veneti!’ screamed the crowd, ‘Go Blues!’ 

Presently the cries changed to *Albati!” and “Russati!" as the Whites and Reds entered the hippodrome. 

Finally came the biggest cheer of all: ‘Prasini! Greens!" 

A strange sound filled the arena, like the sound of a vast herd of thundering creatures. 

“What is it?” cried Nubia. 

“Roof tiles!’ cried Aulus Junior. “You clap your hands but keep them hollow, like roof tiles. It’s the highest type 
of applause.’ 

Nubia looked around. Sure enough, everyone was clapping with cupped hands. Nubia tried roof-tile clapping, 
too, and laughed at the strangeness of it. 

And now she found she was cheering as the factions passed beneath them. Horses, charioteers, trainers, medics. 
veterinarians, sparsores and acrobats: all wore their colours as they marched in the pompa. Strips of linen had been 
used to bind some of the horses’ lower legs in blue, white, red or green. Ribbons of the same colour tied up their 
silky manes and made their tails into neat balls. Some of the horses of the Whites even had pearls woven into their 
manes. Lucky charms dangled from the necks of both horses and charioteers. 

As the factions processed around the long sandy track, three priests sacrificed a ram on an altar of the central 
barrier. Smoke was rising from this altar by the time the Greens passed below them. A surge of pride swept over 
Nubia as she saw Urbanus riding Pegasus at the very front. 

“What's the name of that superb dark horse with the golden mane and tail?’ she heard a man behind her say. 
“He's magnificent!’ 

‘I don’t know,’ came the deeper voice of his companion. “Never seen a horse like that before.” 

Nubia turned around and saw two middle-aged men in scarlet-bordered togas looking down at her with interest. 
"Pegasus." she said proudly and had to say it again in a shout to be heard above the roar of the crowd: “He is 
Pegasus!” 


| SCROLL XIII 





By the time the opening rituals and sacrifices had been completed, and Titus had taken his seat in the columned 
gallery above the starting gates, it was the beginning of the fourth hour of a glorious autumn morning, Flavia’s 
stomach was churning and she couldn’t decide if it was with excitement or dread. She took a deep breath and looked 
around the hippodrome. 

“The first race," said Senator Cornix, ‘is between four bigae from each faction.’ 

“That makes it a sixteen-chariot race,” calculated Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded and flashed a number with his hands, as he did in maths lessons with Aristo. 

‘That’s right, Lupus,’ said Jonathan. ‘Thirty-two horses.” 

“Will Sagitta run?” asked Flavia. 

“He usually runs in a four-horse team,’ explained Senator Cornix. 

Sisyphus flapped a piece of papyrus. “According to the programme.’ he said, “the alpha team isn't due to run 
until after lunch.” 

‘Behold!’ Nubia pointed to a fenced-off area in the stands by the finishing line on her left. It was just below a 
small temple built into the seating. A low marble parapet separated some official-looking men from those in the 
seats around, while still allowing them to sit in plain view of the spectators, 

‘Those are stewards, and that's the finishing box,’ said Senator Comix. 

Nubia nodded. She could see sixteen charioteers in four colours mounting steps straight from the racetrack up to 
this box. ‘Behold!" she cried again. ‘There is Castor!” 

Jonathan nodded and grinned. ‘It's Castor all right. I'd recognise that hawk nose anywhere.’ 

Lupus imitated drinking boar’s dung potion and crossed his eyes. 

“Yes,' murmured Sisyphus. “Let's hope he's had his power potion today.’ 

‘Oh, look at that blue charioteer!’ cried Flavia. “He has sweet little wings on his helmet.’ 

‘He calls himself Hermes,’ said Aulus Junior, ‘He’s supposedly the best charioteer of the Blues.’ Aulus spat over 
the railing onto the track. ‘He thinks he's a god.” 

‘Behold! Charioteers have balls!’ cried Nubia, 

Lupus guffawed and nodded enthusiastically. 

Senator Comix turned to Nubia. “They're choosing lots," he explained, ‘to see who picks a gate first.’ 

Each charioteer handed a coloured ball to the man in the toga. When he had put them in a large revolving urn, a 
blindfolded slave reached in and pulled out the first ball. It was green. The crowd cheered as if the Greens had 
already won the race and Flavia saw Castor punch the air in triumph. She suddenly remembered the fallen image of 
Castor in the lararium, and her stomach twisted unpleasantly. 

‘That means Castor or one of his teammates gets first choice of starting gate,” explained Sisyphus. “That will 
give the Greens a good advantage. Flavia, are you all right? You look as pale as parchment!’ 

Flavia shook her head. ‘I suddenly have a bad feeling about this.’ 


‘Don't worry.’ Sisyphus patted her arm. “The first ball out of the urn was green. That's bound to be a good omen 
for all of us." 


Disaster struck the Greens in the first race. 

It had not begun well. Titus had dropped the white mappa from his position over the carceres, the trumpets had 
uttered a long bright blast and the starting gates had sprung open. The thirty-two horses and their sixteen chariots 
thundered out to deafening applause but the Whites made a break for the inside lane before they reached the linea 
alba. This was not permitted, and the trumpets blasted the staccato signal for recall; the horses had to be reined in 
and driven back to the stalls. 

Again the mappa fell. again the trumpets played the sustained starting note and the doors of the carceres opened, 
all except for the right-hand gate of one of the Reds; it had stuck closed. 

Once again the trumpets stuttered their recall and then for a third time blared a Jong note as the mappa fell. 

This time all the gates opened and the teams kept to their lanes until the chalk line of the linea alba. Castor and a 
pair of magnificent black stallions took the lead on the inside lane, while behind him two of his teammates did their 
best to prevent the other bigae from overtaking. 

“Brilliant!” cried Aulus. “Those two Greens are using the pincer tactic.” 

“What is that?" asked Nubia. 

‘That’s when they come together to squeeze out other chariots,’ explained Senator Cornix, ‘and force the 
competition to either drop back or take an outside lane, both of which will slow them down.’ 

“Good teamwork,’ murmured Jonathan, as the chariots disappeared around the meta prima in a spray of sand. 

Boys in the colours of the four factions ran out to sprinkle something on the track. 

“Who are they?" asked Nubia. 

“Those must be the sparsores.' said Flavia. "The sprinkly boys.” 

“That's right,” said Senator Cornix. “Their job is to sprinkle water on the track, to keep it from getting too dusty, 
and to spray the horses with water if they get overheated, They also have to remove any objects that might trip up 
the horses. It’s quite a dangerous job,” he added. ‘The year before last I saw two sparsores trampled to death.” 

Nubia shuddered. 

As the chariots rounded the far meta and raced up the straight for the second time, Castor was still in the lead. A 
steward on the track by the little shrine of Murcia flourished a green handkerchief as the chariots thundered past. 
This meant the Greens were ahead, and the crowd went wild. 

By the fifth lap Castor and his team of green-ribboned black stallions were still in the lead as his teammates 
successfully blocked his rivals. The crowd had settled down for the tense middle section of the race and the roar 
subsided to a rumble, low enough for Nubia to hear a baby crying somewhere and a woman cheering the Reds and 
the piercing trill of a flute. 

Suddenly — and for no apparent reason — Castor's biga gave such a burst of speed that he was jerked over the top 
of his chariot, 

With a unanimous gasp, the entire circus rose to its feet. Castor had fallen heavily on the wooden pole of the 
yoke. This pole had snapped in two and now he was being dragged along the course by two panicking horses, 

*Man overboard!’ cried one of the senators behind Nubia. 

All over the stands, men groaned and women screamed. 

Flavia was gripping Nubia's arm so hard that it hurt. “That black stallion has gone berserk!’ she cried. ‘Castor 
will be killed! Why doesn’t he let go of the reins!" 

“He can't let go,’ said Jonathan grimly. ‘Remember? The reins are tied round his waist. He'll have to cut himself 
free.” 


As Castor’s horses dragged him around the meta and out of sight, his empty chariot slowed and toppled over 
onto the sandy track. 

‘I can't see him!” cried Flavia. “What's happening?’ 

*Don't ask us,’ snapped Aulus Junior. ‘None of us on this side can see." 

Suddenly there was a cry from a hundred thousand spectators on the other side of the hippodrome. 

‘These stupid front row seats!’ cried Aulus Junior. “We'd be able to see if we were up higher.’ 

“What is it?” cried Nubia. "What's happened?’ 

The answer came a moment later, carried around the arena by a wave of exclamations: a Red sparsor on the 
other side of the euripus had tried to slow the runaway horses and had been trampled. 

‘If Castor can just hang on a little longer,’ said Senator Cornix from between clenched teeth, ‘loose horses 
usually slow down and run for the exit. They'll catch them there." 

They saw the rest of the field thunder past on the other side of the barrier, and then two track assistants ran 
forward with a stretcher. For a moment they were lost to sight behind the euripus. Presently they reappeared with the 
body of a boy on their stretcher. 

The crowd uttered an involuntary cry of alarm and Nubia turned to see that Castor’s horses had not slowed down 
for the exit. Here they were — led by the foaming black stallion — rounding the meta secunda and turning for their 
sixth lap. 

With a thrill of horror, Nubia saw that they were still dragging Castor. 

*By Hercules!’ cried Senator Cornix. ‘I've never seen anything like this in all my life! Dragged for over half a 
circuit..." 

“Juno's peacock!’ gasped Sisyphus. “He's alive! Look! He's still trying to cut himself free of the reins!" 

*Oh, the poor man!" cried Flavia and covered her eyes. 

Further along their row, a woman screamed and collapsed into her husband's arms. Even the swifts wheeling in 
the blue sky overhead seemed to shriek in horror. 

As the horses came closer. Nubia saw that the inside stallion's eyes were rolling and his beautiful black flanks 
were covered with sweat. She had never seen such fear in a horse. 

A moment later. the crowds around her gasped, then cheered. Castor had cut the last of the leather reins and had 
rolled to a stop, exhausted and bloody. His black horses ran on, trailing severed reins and a splintered wooden pole 
behind them. 

But now there was another danger. The remaining chariots were still contesting the prize and they were heading 
straight for the battered figure lying on the track. 

Medics quickly ran out with a wood and canvas stretcher and lifted Castor onto it. The crowd shrieked as the 
other chariots thundered towards them. Then a great cheer split the air. The medics had carried Castor out of the way 
with only a heartbeat to spare. Fifteen chariots raced on towards the turning point, with a group of five in the lead: a 
White first, then a Red, two Greens, and a Blue. They had one more lap to complete. 

The sparsores had removed Castor's broken chariot from the racetrack but one of them must have missed a 
fragment of debris. As the lead White chariot neared the meta, it suddenly struck something, bounced into the air 
and crashed down onto its side. 

More screams pierced the air, for the Red team had no time to take evasive action. In a flurry of horses’ legs and 
spinning wheels, Nubia heard a sickening crack and a horse's scream, 

“Naufragium!” cried the crowd. ‘Shipwreck!’ — and a quarter of a million Romans gave a great gasp of relief as 
the other chariots managed to steer around the tangle of wheels and legs. 

Nubia covered her ears. She could not bear to hear the injured horses screaming. How could the Romans do such 


things? How could they be so cruel? 

Down at the far end of the hippodrome, the sparsores and track officials had finally succeeded in subduing 
Castor's runaway pair, and Nubia thought she could see Urbanus running towards them. 

*I must go,” she said to Flavia. ‘I must find out what frightens black stallion.’ 

‘T'I go with you,’ said Flavia. She looked sick. 

Lupus grunted and pointed at himself. 

“Me, too," said Jonathan miserably, ‘This is partly my fault.’ 


Flavia and her friends squeezed along the row and hurried down some narrow steps. A low metal railing prevented 
direct access to the track, but a vaulted passageway led back under the seating to the arcades and road beyond. From 
there they ran up towards the Forum Boarium. The guards checked their wristbands and let them in just as a dozen 
Etruscan acrobats were riding through the arch and into the arena. 

On this side of the carceres, they saw grooms from the four factions helping the charioteers into the chariots. The 
next race would consist of eight quadrigae. Flavia saw that Cresces was one of the two Green charioteers 
participating. His face was white as chalk. 

In the Pavilion of the Greens, they found a crowd of charioteers and grooms standing around Castor, still on his 
stretcher. Urbanus was there, and the veterinarian Hippiatros, who was bending over the battered man, smearing a 
brown paste on his bloody legs. 

‘Praise the gods,” said Castor. lifting a steaming cup in a toast towards Nubia. Flavia could smell spiced wine. ‘If 
you hadn’t found my dear Fortuna, she would have deserted me. I was lucky today.’ 

“You call that lucky?’ said Jonathan, staring at the battered and bloody charioteer, 

“Of course,’ continued Castor, “dragged around the hippodrome and not one bone broken? If the African girl 
hadn't found my goddess, I'd have finished the race of life. As it is, poor Diomedes of the Whites reached that final 
goal first. I was lucky, Ah! Life's a circus." 

‘I think you mean “death’s a circus”,' muttered Jonathan. 

“You may not have broken any bones,’ said Hippiatros, looking up from sponging Castor's bloody thigh, *but 
you have extensive bruises. a twisted ankle, cracked ribs and half the skin torn off your body. I’m afraid you won't 
be riding any more chariots for the rest of the Ludi Romani.” 

‘Wool fluff!’ said Castor with a chuckle. *1'11 be fine. Just smear some more of that boar's dung on me and — 
ow!" This last as Hippiatros began to bandage his right leg. 

“Master of the Universe!’ muttered Urbanus. *My best auriga out of action on the first race.” 

“Sir.” Jonathan cleared his throat and glanced hesitantly at Flavia. She gave him a firm nod, “Sir, we have 
something to show you.’ 

Urbanus scowled at him. "What?" 

Jonathan reached into his coin purse and pulled out the curse-tablet. 

“For God's sake. boy!’ Urbanus tugged Jonathan away from the men crowding around Castor, ‘Get that thing out 
of sight!” 

“You know what this is?’ whispered Jonathan. 

“Everyone knows what those are. If my men see that, we're finished.” 

“Don't you want to know what's written on it?’ said Flavia as Jonathan put the curse-tablet back into his coin- 
pouch. 

‘I can guess!’ said Urbanus in an angry whisper. “Invocation of some foreign demons to cripple and maim me, 
my horses and my drivers. Am I correct?" 

Flavia gave a tiny nod. 


‘If my charioteers get the merest sniff of a curse-tablet, they'll panic and expect disaster. And when people 
expect something, it often comes to pass. In this faction I don't allow my charioteers to curse or be cursed." Urbanus 
turned to Jonathan. “You were foolish to bring that here, boy. Very foolish.’ 

Jonathan opened his mouth, glanced at Flavia, then closed it again. 

“Sir? said Nubia. 

‘Now what” snapped Urbanus. 

‘May I see black stallion who goes berserk? I think I know what frightens him." 

‘Oh you do, do you? Have the horses been talking to you again? Or did you read it on a curse-tablet?” He looked 
at her with blazing eyes. ‘Get out of here, all of you, and take your occult superstition with you.’ 


‘Sorry, Jonathan,’ said Flavia as they squeezed between knees and the railing, back to their seats. ‘I was certain he 
would want to see the tablet. Or at least hear the names. But you were right. He didn't want to know.” 

"Because he didn't want to panic his men." Jonathan resumed his seat beside Flavia. 

A long blare of trumpets made them jump and eight quadrigae burst out of the carceres. 

‘Do they race again so soon?’ asked Nubia. “After such a terrible calamity?’ 

‘Of course!’ said Senator Cornix. “They have eighteen races to get through today, and twenty-four on all the 
other days of the festival. Now, in a race like this, strategy and teamwork are of the utmost importance. See how that 
leading Green chariot is setting a blistering pace? He hopes the rest of the field will try to keep up. They'll be 
exhausted by the sixth lap and his Green teammate, who is cruising along at the back, can come in for an easy win." 

‘Unless the wheel comes off,’ muttered Jonathan. “Like that!" 

A lone wheel rolled lazily across the track and the crowd gasped as a chariot toppled onto its side. Miraculously, 
the charioteer had managed to remain upright on the lopsided chariot, which careened along in a spray of sand. The 
crowd cheered as the driver frantically tried to slow his team. His actions were almost comical and many were 
laughing, 

But their laughter suddenly turned to gasps as he lost his footing and tumbled onto the track. 

*Mecastor!* squealed Sisyphus. 

‘It's happening again!’ cried Flavia and looked at Nubia in horror. “He's being dragged along the track.’ 

Jonathan cupped his hands around his mouth. ‘Cut yourself free!" he bellowed. 

But the charioteer was as limp as a rag doll as he bounced along on the end of his reins. 

“Why doesn't he cut himself free like Castor did?’ cried Flavia. 

‘Maybe he can’t.’ Senator Cornix’s voice was grim. ‘He looks unconscious.” 

‘Oh! That Blue team is coming up too close! Can't they see him? Why don't they go around? Oh! I can't bear to 
look!" Flavia covered her eyes with her fingers, A moment later she heard the collective groan of a quarter of a 
million Romans and she knew the fallen charioteer had been trampled by the Blues. 

“Which one was it?’ she asked, without looking up. “Which charioteer?” 

*A charioteer named Cresces.' said her uncle grimly, 

Flavia raised her head and turned to Jonathan in horror. ‘Jonathan!’ she hissed. “Quickly! The curse-tablet!" 

He fished in his belt-pouch and pulled it out. 

‘Read the names,’ said Flavia. She felt sick. ‘Read the names of the charioteers on that curse-tablet.* 

‘Castor,’ read Jonathan, “Cresces. Antilochus, Gegas, Phoenix, Tatianus and Eutychus.* 

‘Oh no!” cried Flavia. "The first two charioteers mentioned have come to ruin. Do you realise what this means? 
The curse-tablet is working!” 


SCROLL XIV 





Cristes was dead. 

Flavia pushed through the crowd of wailing stable boys and charioteers in the Pavilion of the Greens to see the 
figure on the stretcher. It was the handsome blue-eyed auriga who had driven her so cheerfully around the track the 
day before, His eyes were closed and he looked as if he were sleeping. Someone had removed his leather helmet and 
Flavia saw his glossy black curls. She hid her face in Nubia's shoulder and wept. 

‘He had a young wife and baby girl,” said a flat voice behind them. 

Flavia raised her face to see Scopas standing behind them. His expression was inscrutable. 

‘Scopas!’ A blond stable boy ran up. ‘I still can't calm Merula! Can you try? 

“Who's Merula?’ Flavia asked Nubia. 

"Horse who goes berserk in first race," answered Nubia, and whispered, “That boy is groom who beats Scopas 
yesterday.’ 

“It is?’ said Flavia. ‘How can he ask for help after tormenting him?" 

‘Please help me, Scopas!” cried the blond. 

Although his face was still swelling from his recent beating, Scopas did not hesitate. He turned and followed the 
blond groom towards the wooden stalls at the back of the pavilion. Flavia and her friends hurried after him. In a stall 
at the far end a black stallion was frothing and snorting, his eyes rolling, 

‘I've never seen him like this!’ The blond stable boy was nearly in tears. ‘I’ve tried everything.’ 

‘Do not worry, Priscus. Scopas will calm him.” 

The stallion was kicking the back of his stall and making the whole row tremble. 

*“Scopas! Don't go in there!’ cried Flavia. “Can't you see he’s crazy?” 

But Scopas was already in, and almost immediately the horse grew quiet. It’s frothy flanks were still heaving and 
its eyes rolling, but it stood still. 

After a few moments, Scopas bent, took a handful of yellow straw and began to wipe the sweat from the horse's 
quivering flank. He used firm sweeping motions and he spoke to the horse in Greek, his tone calm and matter-of- 
fact. 

Flavia breathed a sigh of relief. The horse’s eyes were no longer rolling and he stood more quietly. 

‘Priscus.’ said Scopas over his shoulder, “Come help.” 

The blond stable boy nodded and hesitantly entered the stall. The stallion rolled his eyes at him and took two 
nervous steps back, then grew calm. Priscus picked up a handful of straw and began to wipe the sweat from 
Merula's other side. Flavia saw that the boy was weeping. 

‘Scopas, what's wrong with him?’ asked Priscus, 

‘I do not know,’ said Scopas, as he brushed. “Horses are frightened by things that do not frighten most people. 
Perhaps a flicker in the corner of his eye frightened him. Or the scent of lion’s dung or a hissing sound like a snake. 
These things frighten horses. They frighten me, too,” he added. 


“But would not the smell of lion’s dung frighten all horses?” asked Nubia. 

“This is correct.’ Scopas blew softly into the horse’s nostril. which seemed to calm him even more. 

Priscus blew gently into Merula's other nostril. 

"Something specific frightened that horse,’ said Flavia. ‘Something which didn't frighten any of the others.’ 

“Some horses have special fears,” said Scopas. Now he was using the flat of his hand to rub Merula. ‘I know a 
horse in Delphi who was often whipped by a man wearing a yellow cloak. One day the man left, but every time my 
horse-friend saw a man in yellow he became wild with fear.’ 

‘Maybe gadfly bites Merula on rump,’ said Nubia. 

‘Or maybe someone fired a tiny poisoned dart,” suggested Jonathan. 

‘Examine him for puncture wounds!’ called Flavia over the stall door. 

“This is an excellent idea,” said Scopas. He and Priscus carefully examined Merula’s sable coat as they stroked 
him. 

*Don’t forget his legs,’ said Flavia. 

“Yes.” Scopas began to unwind the strips of green linen from Merula’s forelegs. Then he uttered an exclamation 
in Greek. 

Flavia, Jonathan, Nubia and Lupus leaned further over the stall’s hal f-door. 

‘Do you see it?’ Scopas said. squatting back on his heels. 

“No hair on his front legs!’ said Flavia. 

"And scars,’ said Nubia, ‘as if burned.’ 

“But those scars have healed," said Jonathan. ‘They look at least half a year old." 

‘It happened a few months ago,” said Priscus. "At the festival of Ceres. Merula went missing. and turned up a 
week later with burns on his forelegs.’ 

“Just like Sagitta!” gasped Flavia. 

“Who took him?’ asked Jonathan. 

“We never knew,’ said Priscus. “He just turned up outside the stables one day. But I still got beaten for losing 
him.’ 

“He is calm now,’ said Scopas. “Cover him with a blanket and let him rest.” 

‘Thank you, Scopas.' Priscus hung his head and might have said something else, but Scopas was already closing 
the half-door of the stall behind him. 

‘I have to show you a thing,” he said to Flavia and her friends, and he removed an object from his belt-pouch. 

Flavia examined the yellowish-brown object. It was about the size of her little finger. but twice as long. She 
sniffed it and then shrugged. “It's beeswax,’ she said, “but 1 don't know what it’s used for.” 

‘It looks like a lynchpin!” cried Jonathan, taking the object. “But those are usually made of bronze. This is made 
of wax." 

Scopas gave a single nod. "One of the sparsores found it on the track. He gave it to me.’ 

*Of course!” cried Flavia. “A wax lynchpin! Just like Pelops used against Oenomaeus in the myth. It’s the oldest 
trick in the book!" 

“Yes,” said Jonathan, ‘The friction of the wheel makes it grow warm and then the wax melts, and the wheel 
comes off.’ He frowned. “But don't they examine all the chariots for sabotage?’ 

‘Many times,’ said Scopas. 

“Someone is still trying to hurt the Greens!” said Flavia. “And it must be someone who knows these horses very 
well.’ 

“Someone horses trust,” said Nubia. 


‘And someone who can come into the stables,’ said Jonathan, “without arousing suspicion,’ 

Scopas stood stiffly, his head turning from one to the other. 

‘Those all point to one thing.’ said Flavia, ‘a traitor among the Greens! This mystery is getting deeper!’ 

Lupus nodded his agreement. 

“But why would someone do this bad thing?’ asked Nubia. ‘It hurts the horses.’ 

‘Flavia,’ said Jonathan, ‘should we show Scopas what the beggar gave us?" 

Flavia nodded. “We have something to show you, too, Scopas.* 

Jonathan handed the curse-tablet to him. "What do you make of this?" he asked. 

‘I cannot read,” said Scopas, and handed it back. 

‘Even if you could read," said Jonathan, “you probably wouldn't be able to decipher it. It’s in Aramaic.’ 

*“Scopas.' said Flavia. ‘Do you know any charioteers or stable boys who speak Aramaic.” 

*Or who are from Judea?’ added Jonathan. ‘Most Jews speak Aramaic.’ 

‘I do not know charioteers or stable boys who speak Aramaic,’ said Scopas, “but Urbanus is from Jerusalem in 
Judea.” 

‘I thought so," said Jonathan, 

“What does the tablet say?" asked Scopas. 

‘It's a curse-tablet,” said Flavia. ‘It curses the Greens, and it names all four horses on the alpha team and also 
seven charioteers.* 

Jonathan read out their names: “Castor, Cresces, Antilochus, Gegas. Phoenix, Tatianus and Eutychus.' 

“The first two have come to ruin,’ said Flavia. ‘Are the others all driving today, as well? 

“This is correct,” said Scopas. ‘Most do not drive until after lunch. But Antilochus is in the race after next. I will 
not be able to help you now. Pegasus is no longer needed so I must take him back to the Stables of the Greens on the 
Campus Martius." 

‘Then it’s up to us to stop Antilochus from driving,’ said Flavia as they watched Scopas go to Pegasus in his 
stall. 

‘How?’ said Jonathan. 

‘Is Antilochus the Egyptian?’ asked Flavia after a moment. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. *He's the bald one with light-brown skin.’ 

‘The one who worships dog-headed idol,’ said Nubia. 

Lupus mimed someone kissing Nubia’s feet. 

‘Then I think I have an idea of how to stop him driving,” said Flavia. ‘But Lupus will have to be a thief." 


Lupus had found a broom and was sweeping straw back and forth beneath the linen canopy of the Greens’ pavilion. 
Wearing his wrist pass, and surrounded by so many other boys in green tunics, he was virtually invisible. Head 
down, he swept his way over to the portable shrine. Antilochus, the Egyptian auriga was kneeling before it. 
worshipping his dog-headed god. Presently Antilochus rose and made his way over to the refreshment table. 

Kneeling before the shrine, Lupus pretended to worship too, Then, quick as a striking cobra, he took the dog- 
headed statuette and hid it under the skirt of his tunic. Sucking in his stomach, he was able to slip it under the place 
where the belt was tightest. Then he pushed his stomach out to hold the idol tight. 

He stood, took up his broom and resumed sweeping the paving stones, moving gradually towards the curtain that 
sheltered the latrines from view. Just as he was about to go in, he noticed Urbanus standing beside an empty stall. 
The trainer was speaking to a greasy-haired man in a red tunic. They were too far away for Lupus to hear their 
words, but Urbanus’s twitching whip showed he was upset. 

A moment later, the man turned and hurried towards the bright exit of the pavilion, shaking his head. Urbanus 


looked around angrily, so Lupus hurried behind the curtain. If Urbanus knew where he was about to put Antilochus's 
god, he would be furious. 


Flavia, Jonathan and Nubia got back to their seats just in time to see the Greens come last in the third race of the 
day. 

“Achilles wasn't really trying!’ Aulus was saying to his father. ‘It was obvious he was only pretending to whip 
his horses." 

“What happened?’ asked Flavia. 

‘If you'd been here,’ said Aulus Junior acidly. ‘you would have seen a Green charioteer not trying to win at all.’ 

‘I think you're right, son,” said the Senator. “Someone must have bribed Achilles to come last.’ 

‘Probably someone from the Blues,’ said Aulus. 

‘Though it might have been the Whites or Reds,’ said his father. 

‘Is there any chance at all,” said Flavia carefully, ‘that it could be someone from the Greens?’ 

‘Don't be stupid.’ Aulus Junior gave her a scathing look. 

Flavia sat back on her cushion, and gazed down at the track. A smattering of applause had marked the entry into 
the arena of a group of Blue desultores. 

‘Sisyphus," she said in a low voice, ‘would someone ever want to hurt their own team?’ 

He gave her a keen look. "Why do you ask? Do you suspect foul play?” 

Flavia nodded. *We think someone from the Greens might be trying to thwart their own horses and drivers.’ 

*Mecastor! Tell me more.” 

‘Someone did something to make Merula afraid— 

“Who's Merula?” 

‘The black stallion that bolted in the first race.” 

“You think someone nobbled him?’ 

“What is nobble?’ asked Nubia. ‘Does that mean to tie legs together?” She and Jonathan had leaned over to hear, 

‘No,’ said Sisyphus, ‘that’s hobble. Nobble means to tamper with a racehorse to prevent its winning. There are 
many ways of doing that.’ 

‘Like using a wax lynchpin,' said Jonathan. *“Scopas found one in the chariot that lost its wheel.’ 

*Mecastor!’ muttered Sisyphus again. 

“We think it had to be someone from the Greens,’ said Flavia, “because a stranger would arouse suspicion.’ 

*] suppose the most likely reason to thwart your own faction,” said Sisyphus, ‘would be if someone from another 
faction paid you a huge sum to throw the race.” 

“What is throw the race?’ asked Nubia. 

*It means to lose on purpose. Or make your teammate lose.” 

‘By nobble the horse?” asked Nubia. 

“Exactly.” 

“But why?’ said Flavia. ‘Money,’ Sisyphus tapped the side of his nose. ‘There are fortunes to be made on horse- 
racing. Remember I made eight thousand sesterces last September, betting on the horses Nubia fancied?’ 

They all nodded. 

“Well, I'm not doing as well today,’ he admitted, *but if I had known that the Green chariot would bolt in the first 
race it would have improved my odds of winning. You can bet against factions as well as for them, you know,’ 

‘Do many people gamble?’ asked Nubia. 

“Oh yes. many people gamble,’ said Sisyphus. ‘Some of them compulsively. Others have made their fortunes 
through gambling.’ 


The crowds were cheering as the troupe of Blue desultores left the track in preparation for the next race. 

Jonathan leaned forward to be heard, ‘My father says the odds are always against you and nobody can get rich 
by gambling.” 

“He's right. The people who make fortunes through gambling never gamble themselves." 

“What do you mean?’ said Flavia, 

Sisyphus glanced around, then leaned in closer. “There is a powerful patron,” he said, “from the dregs of the 
Antonia clan. A few years ago he was a mere plebeian, the son of a butcher. Now he's one of the richest men in 
Rome. His name is Gaius Antonius Acutus.” 

Flavia frowned. *Where have I heard that name before?’ 

Sisyphus continued: “They say he gained his wealth and power through men’s addiction to gambling. He runs 
betting rings for large amounts at high stakes. When people get into debt from betting — which they invariably do — 
he loans them money at an outrageous interest rate. They try to win back the money they've borrowed, but of course 
they only lose more. Soon they're so deeply in debt that they've nothing left to sell or mortgage. At this point he 
makes them give him part of their business, or their house, or even their wives and children.” 

‘How can a man give away wives and children?’ asked Nubia. 

“Because a paterfamilias has absolute authority over his family.’ 

“Where does this Patron of Gambling live?’ asked Flavia. ‘Or where can I find him?’ 

‘Trust me, my dear. You do not want to find Antonius Acutus.* 

Flavia could hardly hear his reply because the crowds had begun to chant. 

“Antilochus! Antilochus! Antilochus!” 

“What's happened to Antilochus?" asked Flavia. jumping to her feet in alarm. 

*He’s not racing!" said Senator Cornix from the end of the row. He had been speaking to Aulus Junior on his 
other side, and now he shouted to make himself heard. ‘Apparently someone stole his god and he won't drive 
without it! The crowd is disappointed. He's one of their favourites.” 

Lupus appeared a moment later, looking smug. He winked at Flavia, She gave him a beaming thumbs-up in 
return. “Well done, Lupus,’ she whispered into his ear. ‘You've probably just sayed Antilochus's life!’ 

A moment later, she tumed away from Lupus and looked at Jonathan and Nubia, The crowd had stopped 
chanting the name of the charioteer who would not run. Now they were chanting the name of the charioteer who was 
going to take his place. 

*Gegas!’ shouted the crowd. "Gegas! GEGAS!" 

‘Oh no!’ cried Flavia, “They've got Gegas to drive instead of Antilochus, but he's the fourth name on the curse- 


tablet! Our plan failed!" 


SCROLL XV 





Fisi stared at her friends in alarm. 

*Gegas isn’t supposed to drive until after lunch! But he's named on the tablet. He'll be killed!" 

“Don't say such a thing!” hissed a woman in the row behind them. ‘It’s ill-omened.* 

“We've got to stop him!” Flavia clutched Nubia's arm. 

“Too late!” said Jonathan. “They're off!’ Four quadrigae came cleanly out of the gates and stayed in their lanes 
until the chalk mark, then the Blues pulled smoothly ahead on the inside. The Whites and Reds came next, riding 
abreast and finally Gegas and his team of four dappled greys. 

*He's conserving his strength,’ said Jonathan, nodding wisely. 

“Waiting until the other teams have spent themselves,’ agreed Sisyphus. 

‘Then he'll come up on the outside for an easy win!’ cried Senator Comix. 

‘No,’ said Nubia suddenly, and pointed, ‘Look at bellies of horses. See how bloat they are?’ 

“Are they?’ asked Flavia, peering at the horses. 

“Yes,” said Nubia, “Someone has given them very much water or food. The horses cannot run fastly with bloat 
stomachs.’ 

*By Hercules, she’s right.’ said Senator Cornix between clenched teeth. ‘Even Castor couldn't lead those bloated 
creatures to victory.’ 

“There's still time to change my bet,’ muttered Sisyphus. and hurried along the row towards the aisle. 

‘Pollux!’ cursed Jonathan, ‘That trick isn't anything to do with Antilochus. It’s to do with the horses.' He 
glanced at Lupus. ‘Looks like you stole his dog-headed ido! for nothing.’ 

“At least it isn't a dangerous trick,” said Flavia, ‘like a wax lynchpin or a crazed horse.’ 

BUT THE NEXT ONE MIGHT BE wrote Lupus on his tablet. 

Jonathan nodded. ‘Someone is out to get the Greens today, no doubt about it.’ 

‘I've got to figure out who's doing this,’ Flavia muttered fiercely, ‘and why!" 

‘Flavia,’ cried Sisyphus, returning in time for the last lap. ‘Look across the race track at the seats opposite. Do 
you see the pulvinar? Now look below it and to the right. Do you see that stocky man in the red tunic and white 
toga? That's Antonius Acutus, the man I was just telling you about. The Patron of Gambling.’ 

*Mecastor!’ breathed Jonathan. “That's the thug who nearly bit my head off two days ago. while Aristo was 
changing money in the Circus Flaminius.” 

Flavia shaded her eyes and looked across the arena. She had not seen the man before, so she tried to get a good 
look now. From this distance she could only tell that Acutus was a bear of a man — stout and dark — and with 
receding hair. About her father’s age, she guessed: at least thirty-two or thirty-three, He was surrounded by an 
entourage of men in white togas over red tunics, no doubt his clients. 

Lupus was tapping her arm and she looked down at him. 

He was holding out his wax tablet and her eyes widened when she saw what he was writing there; 


I JUST SAW ONE OF HIS MEN TALKING WITH URBANUS, Lupus wrote, AND THEY BOTH LOOKED 
ANGRY, 


The Reds won the fourth race of the day. The Blues and Whites were close behind, but it was not until several 
minutes later that the waterlogged Greens staggered over the finishing line to a wave of booing. 

As Lupus's troupe of Scythian desultores rode their ponies onto the race track, Senator Cornix hid his face in his 
hands. “What humiliation,’ he moaned. ‘This is far worse than a naufragium. At least that way we go out in glory. 
Praise the gods Antilochus wasn't riding in that race, He vowed to fall on his sword if he ever came last." 

“Just as well you took his idol after all,” muttered Jonathan to Lupus. 

‘Come on!" hissed Flavia to her friends. *I have a theory I need to discuss with you. I think I know what's 
happening,’ 

‘For Jupiter's sake, girl! Stop coming and going!’ Senator Comix scowled up at the four of them as they 
squeezed past him. 

‘Sorry, Uncle Aulus, but I promised pater I'd buy him a souvenir,' lied Flavia, ‘and I want to do it before the next 
race.” 

‘Oh, all right then. But I wish you'd sit still, like Aulus Junior.” 

‘So!’ said Sisyphus a few moments later, as they stopped by one of the shops in the arcade on the outside of the 
Circus. “What's our theory? 

‘Sisyphus! cried Flavia. ‘What are you doing here?” 

‘Helping you solve the mystery!’ He grinned. ‘I have a clue.’ 

“What?” 

*My betting agent just told me that someone's been placing huge bets against the Greens, Just like I said.” 

“Who? Who's been placing huge bets against the Greens?" 

*An old woman, probably acting for someone else. Here, come inside,’ he said, as three men pushed past them. 
He led them through an arched doorway into a shop which sold the same sort of glass beakers as the stall in the 
Campus Martius. “Does my information fit with your theory?’ 

"Yes," said Flavia, "We know that someone has been trying to ruin the Greens’ chances of winning and we think 
the culprit works for the Greens.” 

“An inside job,’ said Sisyphus. 

Flavia nodded. "When you told me about the Patron of Gambling, I suddenly wondered if the motive could be 
money.’ She lowered her voice, "A short while ago Lupus saw one of Acutus’s men arguing with Urbanus.’ 

Lupus held up his wax tablet: HE LOOKED LIKE MARS WITH GREASY HAIR 

Flavia looked around at them grimly. “Can you guess what I'm thinking?’ 

Jonathan nodded slowly, “That Urbanus himself is indebted to Acutus,’ 

‘Exactly. said Flavia. ‘It fits all the clues. Who knows the horses and drivers better than Urbanus? Who could 
easily replace a bronze lynchpin with a wax one under the pretence of checking the chariot?’ 

“What about Scopas? said Jonathan. ‘Doesn't anyone else think he’s strange?” 

*Scopas is strange,’ said Nubia, “but I like him.’ 

Lupus scowled and wrote on his tablet: HE IS FRIEND OF MY MOTHER. SHE ASKED US TO BE KIND TO 
HIM 

“True,” mused Flavia, "but Jonathan does have a point. Sagitta disappeared shortly after Scopas arrived at the 
Greens. Also, Scopas knows all the charioteers and horses and he could easily have replaced the lynchpin.* 

‘Oooh!’ cried Sisyphus, rubbing his hands together with relish. ‘It’s exciting. isn't it? Is the culprit strange 
Scopas or enigmatic Urbanus?’ 


‘I'm sure it’s Urbanus,' decided Flavia, ‘I know Scopas likes to be squashed by horses and that he's a bit strange, 
but after all, he's the one who showed us the wax lynchpin. Also, he can't read or write. And he doesn't know 
Aramaic.” 

‘But Urbanus probably does!’ cried Jonathan. 

*Exactly!" said Flavia. "Who else could write a curse-tablet in Aramaic? Also,” she added, ‘Urbanus knows where 
to hide things. That’s probably why he got angry with you this morning, Nubia, You thwarted part of his plan by 
finding the sacred images. Urbanus knew if the images disappeared, his charioteers would drive badly. Or not at all.’ 

‘That makes sense.’ said Jonathan. He picked up a glass beaker and idly examined it. 

Flavia looked at Nubia. “Pegasus showed you where the amulets were hidden, but did he show you who did it?’ 

Nubia shook her head, ‘Pegasus only shows me fuzzy image of man wearing hooded cloak,’ she said. ‘Maybe 
Urbanus, maybe not. Pegasus himself is not sure.’ 

‘Extraordinary,’ murmured Sisyphus. Then he frowned. “But surely it’s against Urbanus’s interest to sabotage his 
own side. As head trainer, Urbanus gets a good percentage of the prize money for each of his winning horses.’ 

‘Is it a lot? 

‘Of course. 

“But what if he's deeply in debt, like those gamblers you told me about?” said Flavia. “What if he needs to make 
lots and lots of money fast?" 

Sisyphus nodded slowly, “Yes. He could sabotage his own team, bet against them, and make a fortune. And 
because he’s their trainer, nobody would ever suspect him.” 

‘Or what if he's not in debt,’ said Jonathan, “but just wants to become fabulously wealthy?’ 

“All those scenarios,” said Sisyphus, ‘would make sense of the facts.” 

“And they all point to Urbanus,” said Flavia, 

“Wait,” said Jonathan, ‘what if someone is bribing or blackmailing Urbanus, forcing him to sabotage his own 
team, but they are the person placing the bets?’ 

Behind the counter the shopkeeper cleared his throat. He was a cheerful-looking man in a grey tunic. “Are you 
lot going to buy something or just stand there chatting all day?’ he asked. ‘There is a wine shop two arches down, 
you know.’ 

Flavia picked up a pale sea-green beaker from a table marked half price and took it to the counter and put down 
a denarius. 

‘Whichever theory you choose,’ she said when she returned to her friends, ‘Urbanus seems to be behind the 
sabotage. We've got to find out why, and we've got to stop him.’ She turned to Lupus. “Can you go back and spy on 
him?” 

Lupus nodded and Jonathan patted him on the back. 

‘Be careful, Lupus!” called Flavia after him. “We'll make an offering at the shrine for your safety.’ She turned to 
the others. ‘And we'd better make an offering for the charioteers named on the tablet. Until we solve this mystery, 
they're doomed.” 


Lupus found Urbanus in the Pavilion of the Greens. The next race was about to start but the head trainer was 
standing beside a stall, with the hood of his cloak pulled up. He was rocking back and forth, as Jonathan's father did 
whenever he prayed. The trainer was repeating a phrase over and over under his breath. 

Lupus crept closer and listened with ears as sharp as a rabbit's. Suddenly his eyes opened wide. Urbanus was 
speaking Hebrew, uttering a phrase that Lupus had heard many times before in the prayers of Jonathan and his 
family. But out of context, its meaning eluded him. 

‘Selah lanu et hovoteynu. Selah lanu et hovoteynu,' muttered Urbanus, using the guttural *h' Jonathan called 


‘het’. Lupus could tell he was weeping. 
‘Selah lanu et hovoteynu.’ 
It was maddeningly familiar. If only he could remember what it meant. 


“Where did you get the beaker?" said Aulus Junior, who had moved to sit between his father and Sisyphus. “We've 
got some at home like that.’ He spoke with his mouth full. Senator Cornix had just bought everyone spiced sausages 
from a vendor. 

*] found it at one of the shops in the arcade,” said Flavia, and handed it to him. ‘It's pretty, isn't it? I'm going to 
give it to pater.” 

‘Out of date,” said Aulus Junior, after giving it a quick glance. “Two of the charioteers are from two years ago.” 

“What do you mean?’ 

‘See the names of the charioteers around the rim?" Aulus Junior gestured with his sausage. 

‘Oh!’ She turned the beaker in her hand. It was made of pale green glass blown into a mould, ‘I didn’t even 
notice. It names Hierax, Antilochus, Olympus, and poor Cresces.’ 

“Hierax used to be one of the Greens’ best drivers,’ said her uncle, peeling back the cabbage-leaf wrapper from 
his sausage, ‘but he was horribly maimed in an accident last year. Lost an arm and a leg, if I recall correctly. And 
Olympus rides for the Reds now. He's driving in the next race. Four teams of four,” he added. 

“What's the name of the Green auriga in the next race?’ asked Flavia. 

‘According to this programme—" Sisyphus rattled a sheet of papyrus *—his name is Musclosus.* 

‘Didn't Musclosus used to drive for the Reds?’ said Aulus Junior to his father. 

‘I believe so,’ said Senator Cornix. ‘In fact, I believe they traded him for Olympus." 

‘Olympus from my beaker is driving for the Reds now?” said Flavia. 

“Yes.” said the senator and his son. 

“Charioteers change factions?’ asked Nubia. ‘Are they not faithful to one colour?’ 

‘Of course not.’ said Aulus Junior, and rolled his eyes at his father. 

‘Charioteers are mostly slaves,’ explained Senator Cornix, “like gladiators. And — like gladiators — they get a 
percentage of any prize money, Some save up to buy their freedom, but that often takes a long time. Until then, they 
can be bought and sold on from faction to faction.” 

‘Don’t you mind? When your favourite charioteer moves from one faction to another?’ 

‘Of course we're sad," said Senator Cornix. “But that's life. Of course. it works the other way, too. Castor used to 
drive for the Whites, Then he was sold to the Greens three years ago. We were delighted about that.” 

“Castor's a slave?” said Jonathan. 

“Not any more,’ said Senator Cornix, “He bought his freedom last year, but couldn't bear not to race. He's stayed 
with the Greens of his own free will." he added. 

“Naturally,” said Aulus Junior. 

“Would you still cheer him if he left the Greens?’ asked Flavia. 

‘No,’ said Senator Comix patiently. “We support colours, not horses or drivers.’ 

‘But Castor would never leave the Greens,’ said Aulus. “The other factions are scum. Especially the Blues.’ He 
took another bite of sausage. ‘I hope you didn't pay full price for that beaker.’ 

Sisyphus leaned towards Flavia. ‘Is Musclosus one of the names on the curse-tablet?’ he whispered. ‘I can't 
remember." 

Flavia shook her head. She put her half-eaten sausage in the beaker and handed it to him so that she could take 
out her wax tablet. She had copied the names in the same order they were mentioned on the curse-tablet: Castor, 
Cresces, Antilochus, Gegas, Phoenix, Tatianus and Eutychus. She silently showed the tablet to them. 


‘If Musclosus isn't named,’ murmured Jonathan, “then maybe he'll win.’ 
“I don’t think so.” said Flavia. “If my theory is right, the Greens will lose every race they run.” 


SCROLL XVI 





i So much for your theory,’ said Jonathan to Flavia, who was covering her eyes with her hands. ‘No doubt about 
the fact that Musclosus just won the Greens their first victory of the day.” 

“But at such a terrible cost,’ muttered Senator Cornix. 

Beside Jonathan, Sisyphus shook his head and tore his papyrus betting slip into tiny pieces. 

The race had begun well, with the four teams vying for position and the Reds and Blues running neck and neck. 
Then, at the turning point of the final lap, the Reds’ inside horse suddenly screamed and surged forward, pulling his 
team right under the hooves of the Blue team. Swerving violently around the terrible naufragium, the White auriga 
had to pull up his team to avoid colliding with the Shrine of Murcia, and lost all momentum. The track had been left 
wide open for the Greens chariot, which until now had been in last place. Musclosus carefully guided his team 
through the wreckage near the meta prima then flicked them up to speed with his reins. A few moments later they 
rounded the meta secunda alone and cantered across the finishing line to rapturous applause, the loudest Jonathan 
had heard so far. 

Flavia and Nubia had both averted their eyes from the naufragium, but Jonathan forced himself to look. Medics 
and sparsores were swarming over the carnage. The Red and Blue charioteers were both dead and three of the horses 
had to be put out of their agony. As the animals’ bodies were being dragged off the track with hooks, Jonathan 
glanced across the track to the pulvinar where Titus was now sitting. After dropping the first mappa of the day, the 
Emperor had moved to the covered seating to join the idols of the gods and goddesses. Even from this distance 
Jonathan could see his grim expression. Only five races had been run, and already the toll was horrific. The track 
would have to be purified for the second time that morning and the programme was already running an hour late. 

‘Ill-omened,' muttered a woman behind them. ‘These games are ill-omened.' 

“Your theory about Urbanus must be wrong, too.” said Jonathan to Flavia. “His faction won this time.’ 

‘Jonathan's right,” said Sisyphus. ‘It’s also unlikely that Urbanus could have caused the crash of another faction.’ 

“Hey. Flavia!’ called Aulus Junior. “The Red charioteer who was killed was Olympus, That means two of the 
charioteers named on your beaker are dead and one is horribly maimed.’ 

‘Maybe it is curse beaker,” said Nubia. 

Flavia made the sign against evil. “Don’t say such a thing! That last crash was an accident.’ 

‘That was no accident,’ said Jonathan. ‘The Reds’ inside horse bolted exactly the same way Merula bolted. And 
at the same place — right before the meta." 

‘This is correct,” said Nubia. 

“But why?” muttered Flavia. "Why?" 

‘I do not know why,’ said Nubia slowly. “But I think 1 know how.’ 


‘Flavia. we have to tell Urbanus!’ said Jonathan as they entered the Pavilion of the Greens, “Otherwise, someone 
could die.” 
‘Like we told him about the curse-tablet?’ said Flavia. 


‘This is different. This isn't superstition. This time we have facts. Nubia knows what frightened the horse.” 

Flavia shook her head. ‘1 still think Urbanus is the culprit.’ 

“He couldn't have been the cause of that last disaster,’ said Jonathan. 

“Yes he could. I just have to find out how.’ 

“Here is the Lupus,’ said Nubia. “Lupus!” cried Flavia, as he ran up to them. She lowered her voice. ‘Have you 
been watching Urbanus? Has he been acting suspiciously?" 

Lupus nodded and glanced around. Urbanus was standing at the mouth of the tent. congratulating Musclosus, 
fresh from his victory lap. Lupus flipped open his wax tablet and showed it to them. 

Jonathan read the tablet, then looked at Lupus. ‘Urbanus was praying? In Hebrew?" 

Lupus nodded and pulled them out of sight behind some stalls. Then he pointed to the place on his tablet where 
he had tried to write down the prayer using Latin letters. Although he had learned a little Hebrew living at 
Jonathan's house, he could not yet write the alphabet. 

‘Se lac la nu et co vo tey nu,’ read Jonathan haltingly. Then his eyes grew wide. ‘Selah lanu et hovoteynu? 

Lupus nodded vigorously. then raised both eyebrows at Jonathan. 

“Yes, Jonathan. what does it mean?’ said Flavia. 


“You should know that, Lupus.’ said Jonathan. “We say it every morning in our prayers. It means: Forgive us our 
debts,” 


‘I knew it!’ cried Flavia. ‘Urbanus is horribly in debt and has to sabotage his own team to win enough to pay back 
what he owes.” 

‘It doesn't mean that kind of debt, Flavia,’ said Jonathan, 

“It doesn't?’ 

“Well it can, | suppose, but usually “debts” means sins: Forgive us our sins.’ 

‘Even better! That proves he's guilty.’ 

“What are you lot doing here?” said Urbanus behind them and Flavia jumped. 

‘Oh, you frightened us!” 

‘T told you four to get out!” said Urbanus, his dark eyes angry. 

Flavia glanced at Jonathan. He nodded back firmly and she took a deep breath. ‘Sir, we think we know why the 
horses are going berserk.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Tell him, Nubia.’ 

“When Merula runs past meta in first race,’ said Nubia, “I hear something on eurtpus.’ 

“What?” Urbanus scowled. “What did you hear?’ 

“Something like very piercy flute trill," said Nubia. 

“And?” 

“And then it comes again in race just now. Just before Red horse goes berserk.” 

Flavia turned to Urbanus, *Scopas told us that horses are sensitive to sound as well as smell. Could the shrill 
note of a flute drive a horse mad? Like fearful cavalry horses who bolt whenever they hear the trumpet?’ 

‘Horses are having keen ears," said Nubia. 

*] know that," snapped Urbanus. ‘I've been working with them all my life." He glared at Flavia. *A shrill sound 
might irritate or spook a horse, but it wouldn't make him go berserk.’ 

‘Maybe he is being trained to fear sound of flute,’ said Nubia. ‘Like horse who fears yellow.’ 

“That's right!" said Flavia. 

“What are you girls babbling about?’ 


Flavia answered. ‘Scopas told us about a horse who feared yellow because when he was little, a man in a yellow 
cloak had beaten him.’ 

“What if someone played a flute while they beat Merula?’ said Jonathan. 

‘Then the horse would associate the sound of the flute with being beaten,’ said Urbanus slowly. ‘I suppose it 
could work. But what am I meant to do? Arrest every flute-player and whistle-blower in the hippodrome?" 

‘No,’ said Nubia. "But we can make piercy noise here." 

*Merula’s not here.’ said Urbanus. *He's back at the stables.’ 

“We could see if any of your other horses react to the sound of a shrill flute,” explained Flavia, ‘before they get 
out on the course," 

‘Don’t you even want to know?’ said Jonathan. “It can’t hurt and it might help. It might even save a charioteer’s 
life." 

Urbanus narrowed his eyes at them. ‘I don’t see how you can be right.’ He stood back and gestured towards the 
stalls. ‘But go ahead and try. Most of the horses running in the next few races are already here.” 

Nubia pulled her flute out from beneath the neck of her tunic and blew the highest sound she could. Instantly 
there was a thunderous crashing beside them. as a stallion went wild in his stall. They all turned and stared in 
amazement. 

"Master of the Universe,’ breathed Urbanus, “he was going to run in the first race after lunch.” 

The horse kicking his stall and screaming in fear was Sagitta. 
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gi | knew it!’ cried Jonathan. ‘Finding Sagitta was too easy. Someone meant for us to find him. And right before the 
race, so there'd be no time to discover his new fear.’ 

Urbanus had sent a rider to the Campus Martius to bring Scopas. Meanwhile, he and Nubia were trying to calm 
Sagitta, who had knocked his groom unconscious and broken the arm of a stable boy. 

‘I think you're right, Jonathan.’ murmured Flavia as she watched Urbanus and Nubia try to sooth the frenzied 
horse. 

“Sagitta was like a Trojan horse,’ added Jonathan, ‘only filled with fear, not Greek soldiers.” 

Flavia nodded, ‘I’ve never seen a horse so terrified. Oh, Jonathan!’ she gasped. 

“What? 

“We've been so stupid. They don't beat the horse while they play the flute. They burn him!" 

‘The heartless scum!" muttered Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded his agreement and angrily smacked his fist into his hand. 

By the time Scopas galloped into the pavilion on a small bay stallion, Sagitta stood quietly, but his coat was 
drenched with sweat and his whole body still trembled. 

“What is it?’ asked Scopas. jumping off the horse. 

‘Sagitta went berserk,’ said Urbanus, mopping his forehead with the sleeve of his tunic, ‘just like Merula. 
They've both been trained to fear a flute.’ He glanced at Flavia and nodded. “Probably by association with fire, as 
you said. Luckily this African girl managed to calm him.’ They all looked at Nubia, who was still speaking quietly to 
Sagitta and stroking his neck. 

"We can't run Sagitta in the race,’ continued Urbanus. ‘If someone blows a flute or a whistle or even utters a 
high-pitched scream, he'll go berserk.’ 

‘Couldn't you plug his ears with wax, like Odysseus and the sirens?’ said Flavia. 

‘No,’ said Urbanus. *A horse would never run if you plugged his ears with wax. Besides, the poor creature is 
utterly exhausted from that outburst. Master of the Universe, I've never seen anything like it,’ 

Scopas looked up at Urbanus. *Pegasus can take Sagitta’s place in the alpha team,’ 

“He hasn't had enough training.’ 

‘Glaucus gives Pegasus courage. They go well together. Let me drive,’ said Scopas. *Scopas does not understand 
people but Scopas understands horses. I will lead the alpha team to victory.’ 

“You've never won a race before,” said Urbanus. 

‘I won yesterday." 

‘That was a slow practice run.’ 

‘I won at Delphi. I won two palms,’ 

‘This is Rome, boy, not the provinces,’ said Urbanus with a scowl, but Flavia could tell his resolve was 
wavering. 


‘Three charioteers are now yellow,’ said Scopas. ‘I am very light. I will go fast. Please, sir.” 

“What have you got to lose?’ asked Flavia. 

‘Plenty,’ muttered Urbanus. ‘If the Greens lose many more races the dominus factionis will appoint another head 
trainer. I'll probably end up shovelling manure.” He turned to Scopas. “All right, boy. But don’t tell anyone what we 
plan to do. You'd better ride back to the Campus Martius and fetch Pegasus. The African girl can tie up his mane 
and tail while we're finding you a suit, The rest of you: Out!’ 


Flavia pulled Jonathan and Lupus out the wide doorway of the Greens’ pavilion into the brilliant noonday sun. ‘It’s 
time for action.” she said. “We can't just sit around waiting for the next disaster. We've got to try to anticipate what 
they'll do next.” 

“What who will do next?’ said Jonathan. 

“Whoever's been sabotaging the horses, of course!’ said Flavia. ‘Whether they're in the Greens or not. Here's 
my plan. There's one more race, then lunch, then Pegasus runs with the alpha team. But the culprit still thinks 
Sagitta will be running.” 

“Unless the culprit is Urbanus.” 

*I don’t think it’s Urbanus any more,’ said Flavia. *He said Scopas could drive. That proves he's nice.” 

“What? Letting a boy our age drive the fastest team in the most terrifying races ever invented?’ Jonathan grinned. 
“That definitely proves he’s evil.’ 

‘Assuming the culprit is not Urbanus, but someone else,’ said Flavia, “they'll be waiting to blow their flute when 
the alpha team runs after lunch because they think Sagitta will be running. Nubia thought the trill came from the 
euripus. That would make sense, because if someone blew a flute down there, the noise wouldn't be drowned out by 
the crowd and the horses would be sure to hear. Lupus, can you find a way to get out to the euripus and see if there's 
anyone out there? Pretend to be a sparsor or something? This is a method they've used twice. They might even try it 
again before lunch. Also, they might have another plan, in case the flute doesn't work." 

‘Like what?” said Jonathan. 

‘They might sling stones at the horses or toss something in the chariot's path.’ said Flavia. 

Jonathan nodded. *Or fire a tiny poisoned arrow,’ he said. 

Flavia looked at him. ‘Jonathan, could you go to the curved end of the hippodrome and make sure there are no 
people with flutes lurking about? In case Nubia was mistaken and the sound came from the stands and not the 
euripus?” 

"Of course.” 

Excellent.” Flavia looked around at them. ‘Let's all meet back here after lunch, before the first race. By 
Pegasus's stall. We can compare notes and wish Scopas good fortune.” 

“What about you?” said Jonathan. ‘What are you going to investigate?” 

‘I'm going to spy on the Patron of Gambling. Gaius Antonius Acutus.* 


Each faction had several sparsores standing at the outer edge of the track with ceramic jugs of water in wicker 
casings. Lupus shuddered as he remembered the fate of the brave red sparsor who had tried to stop Castor's runaway 
team. 

The Pavilion of the Greens was full of jade light and noisy chaos. Some horses were arriving from the stables in 
the Campus Martius, while those who had already run were being led back. Cartwrights were checking wheels, 
medics were examining charioteers and veterinarians were inspecting the horses due to run. Lupus followed two 
Green sparsores out of the tent. They went to fill their water jugs at the long fountain beneath a bronze statue of a 
bull. He waited until they had finished, then began to fill his own leather water-skin. He hoped nobody would notice 


that he was using a water-skin rather than a jug; he didn't have time to look for one now. 

‘Give me a drink?’ said a voice. Lupus was surprised to see One-Leg swinging forward on his wooden crutches, 
‘I use my right hand for this crutch and without all my fingers it’s hard to hold the cup with my left.” he explained. 

Lupus grinned and mimed opening his mouth, When the beggar obliged Lupus directed a stream of water into 
the man's gap-toothed mouth. 

‘Thank you, young sir,’ said the beggar at last, a dribble of water trickling down his thick black beard, ‘Most 
kind.’ 

Lupus nodded. He had been a beggar for two years and he knew how humiliating it was to be ignored and 
despised. He gave One-Leg a wave and, as the trumpet blared and the starting gates flew open, he ran to the right 
hand arch of the hippodrome. The guard let him through and he emerged onto the vast space by the starting gates at 
the beginning of the track. Over to his left, a slave was going along the carceres and closing the double wooden 
gates. Up ahead the dust was settling to show a line of twelve bigae approaching the linea alba. Lupus gripped his 
water-skin and ran towards the euripus. He could feel the heat of the sandy track through the leather soles of his 
sandals, for it was only a little past noon, and hot. 

By the time he reached the central barrier, the lead chariots were already pounding back towards him, so he 
darted into the narrow space between the base of the near meta and the euripus. The sand trickling between his toes 
was cool here, because it was in the shade. He waited until all the chariots had safely completed their turn, then he 
cautiously emerged back onto the bright track. 

Presently he found a niche in the marble veneer of the barrier wall and stairs leading to the top. He was up them 
in an instant and found himself on the wide smooth lip of a long rectangular basin filled with about four feet of 
water. The euripus of the Circus Maximus was made of five of these basins, built end to end. Some of the 
monuments were set between the basins and others rose directly from the water in them: the dolphin lap-counter for 
example. He tipped his head back to study it. 

Seven gilded dolphins were set side by side on a lofty oak crossbar which rested on two columns of green 
marble. All but one of the dolphins had their noses in the air. Against the crossbar leaned a ladder, and a slave stood 
poised on the third rung from the top, ready to tip the second dolphin's nose down as soon as the lead chariot 
rounded the meta secunda. Lupus could see the slave's surprised face looking down at him. 

He quickly knelt and pretended to fill his already-full water-skin. Then he stood and continued carefully along 
the top of the barrier wall. The lip of the basin was about a yard wide, big enough for him to edge past the painted 
marble statue of a discus thrower. Rising from the water ahead was a spiral pillar with a bronze statue of a woman 
on top. The wings sprouting from her back and the wreath in her hand showed that she was Victory. Beyond her, set 
between the second and third basin, was a two-storey hexagonal pavilion with a conical roof. Lupus guessed that the 
two men inside were judges or stewards of some kind. He didn’t want to attract their attention, so he descended 
another set of narrow stairs to the track. 

Back down here, on the right hand side of the track, he saw the foreshortened shadows of the barrier monuments 
sharp against the hot yellow sand. He was just passing through the coolness of the obelisk's stubby shadow when he 
felt the rumble of the chariots making their third circuit, so he pressed himself against the barrier wall. The roar of 
the spectators rose in volume as the field thundered towards him and Lupus saw why: a Blue biga and a Green were 
in the lead, and Blue on the outside was forcing Green closer and closer to the barrier wall. 

If he didn't move, he would be trampled. 
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Las saw sparks fly as Green’s metal wheel hub grazed the smooth marble veneer of the barrier. Along some 
parts of the euripus were niches for stairs. But not here. The chariots were almost upon him, and there was no 
escape. 

Offering up a quick prayer, Lupus pointed the nozzle of his water-skin at the inside stallion of the Greens and 
squeezed. The horse was used to sprinkled drops of water, not a steady jet in his eye. He veered slightly away. 
passing inches from Lupus, who felt the blast of his hot breath and smelled his pungent horsey aroma, 

The movement of the stallion had caused the Green chariot to veer into the Blue, which swerved to the right, 

Lupus's tunic fluttered as ten more bigae rumbled past. No wonder most of the sparsores stood on the outside of 
the track: it was suicide to stand here. 

But he was committed now, so when the rest of the field had passed — strung out now — he dropped his water- 
skin and sprinted along the base of the barrier. He ran across the freshly-marked white finish line and beneath more 
barrier monuments: a leaping lion, an altar and the egg lap-counter. Already he could feel the ground shaking as the 
lead horses came up behind him again. At last he reached the gap between the euripus and the base of the far meta 
and he dived to safety just as the chariots thundered past for the fourth time. 

Gasping for breath, he sank to the cool sand and closed his eyes and offered up a prayer of thanks. 

The strong smell of blood made him open his eyes again. 

Where was it coming from? His heart thumping, Lupus stood and took a shaky step forward. The three cones of 
the meta stood on a stone base shaped like a crescent moon. Hidden in the shade of the base’s inner curve — visible 
only to someone this close — was an open trap-door. 

Making the sign against evil, Lupus took a deep breath and started down the steps, 


It was easy for Flavia to find Gaius Antonius Acutus. But it was difficult to get close to him. He was surrounded by 
at least thirty of his clients. They were muscular, dark-haired youths, like the clients of another powerful patron she 
knew who often called his men ‘soldiers’. 

Breathing a prayer of thanks that she had left her green palla back at her seat and that she was wearing a neutral 
dove-grey tunic, Flavia slipped off her green wristband and put it in her belt-pouch. She was deep in the territory of 
the Reds here. 

‘May I sit here for a moment, domina?” she asked a round-faced matron under a crimson parasol. ‘Just until I 
catch my breath?’ 

The woman smiled and nodded. Flavia perched on the end of the marble bench and pretended to watch the race. 
From here she was close enough to see Acutus out of the comer of her eye, and hear the raucous shouts coming from 
his entourage. 

Acutus didn’t seem to be doing anything suspicious, but from time to time she noticed that people would arrive 
at the perimeter of his territory and one of Acutus’s men would take them off towards an arch. One thug in particular 
caught Flavia’s attention. He was big and muscular, with greasy black hair and a belligerent face. He looked just like 


the statue of Mars in Ostia’s forum. He must be the one Lupus had seen talking to Urbanus. 

When a nervous-looking man with a heavy belt-pouch approached Acutus’s group. Flavia saw the Patron of 
Gambling give Mars a nod, then tum back to watch the race. Mars took Belt-pouch by the elbow and guided him 
along the aisle. As the two of them began to mount the stairs towards one of the dark arches leading towards the 
shops, Flavia took a deep breath, rose from her seat and followed them. 


Seven steps took Lupus down into a dim space reeking of blood. As his eyes adjusted to the darkness he saw an altar 
with the remains of an animal on it, perhaps a goat. Flies buzzed and he realised this was an underground shrine. 
The meat smelled fresh and he guessed the goat had been sacrificed early that morning. That explained the blood. 

There was no cult statue here, but on the wall behind the altar was a fresco of Neptune flanked by rearing horses. 
The god of the sea held a trident in one hand and what appeared to be sheaves of wheat in the other. Lupus took a 
step forward to have a closer look, then froze. 

Someone — or something — was hiding on the other side of the altar; he could hear breathing. 

Without stopping to think, Lupus leaped forward. 

A curly-haired boy darted out from behind the altar and Lupus saw that he was dressed as a sparsor of the Blues, 
with a blue tunic and headband. 

And around his neck was a bone whistle. 


Flavia followed Mars and Belt-pouch through the arch to a tunnel-like corridor where there were no shops or snack 
bars. Now she wished she had not left her palla on her seat beside Sisyphus: it was chilly here. From the arena came 
the sudden muffled roar of the crowd. The vaulted corridor was dimly lit by the diffused light of day filtering in. In 
the dank wall were shallow niches that smelt of urine. Flavia stepped into one of these as Mars turned to Belt-pouch. 

She heard a deep voice: ‘Have you got it?” 

“Yes,’ came the stammering reply. 

The sound of coins chinking softly. “That's not enough.’ 

“It’s all I've got,’ the second voice whimpered. It must be Belt-pouch. ‘F ve sold everything.’ 

“The Patron wants ten thousand. There's not half that here.’ 

‘I'll get the rest to him by next week.’ 

“Not good enough,’ said Mars. There was a pause and then Flavia heard a curious thumping sound, like Alma 
beating a carpet. 

At first she wondered what it was. Then, when Belt-pouch began to gasp and beg for mercy, she knew. Her heart 
pounded and she pressed herself further into the shallow niche. Should she run or stay? If she ran, Mars might see 
her. If she waited until he came back this way, he would definitely see her. 

Flavia stepped out of the niche, turned and ran. 

Right into the arms of Gaius Antonius Acutus, the Patron of Gambling. 


With a guttural cry, Lupus launched himself at the curly-haired boy. But the boy was already disappearing up the 
stairs. Lupus pursued up the steps into the arena. For a moment he was blinded by the dazzling afternoon light, but 
he could hear horses thundering around the meta, so he didn’t risk moving out onto the track. 

Then he saw a flash of something at the top of narrow steps. 

There was a bronze ladder here: the boy had gone up onto the barrier wall. 

Lupus scrambled after him, aware of the roaring of the crowd. Above him, a single egg of marble sat high on its 
pole. There was only one lap to go. Below him, the boy was wading neck deep through the water of the basin. 

Lupus grinned and plunged into the water. Now he was in his element. He didn’t need to walk. He knew how to 


swim. 

The water was clear enough for him to see the boy's blue tunic and his brown legs pushing through the water, 
Lupus frog-kicked forward and his fingertips were just about to touch the boy's calf, when the boy’s legs rose up out 
of the water; he had heaved himself onto the marble lip on the Palatine side of the euripus. 

Lupus crouched down, then burst out of the water like a leaping dolphin and tackled the boy round his ankles. 

‘Oof! cried the boy. The air was knocked out of him as he fell onto the wide lip of the basin. 

Lupus quickly straddled the boy's waist and pinned his wrists to the slippery marble. Then he ripped the bone 
whistle from around the boy’s neck and tossed it onto the sandy track below. In a moment it would be trampled to 
splinters by the horses’ pounding hooves. 

‘Let go of me, you brat!’ snarled the curly-haired boy and he tried to spit at Lupus, 

*Nuheee!' cried Lupus. trying to say: Who? 

*Ngeee!" mocked the boy. ‘Ngee, ngee, ngee!’ 

Lupus shuffled forward so that his knees were pinning down the boy's arms, and he reached for his wax tablet. 
He would have to write his question. He hoped the boy could read. 

Astonished by this strange behaviour, the boy stopped struggling and stared as Lupus began to write on his wax 
tablet; WHO DO YOU WORK 

But suddenly Lupus was being pushed up and over, back into the water. He rose up spluttering and cursing, still 
clutching his stylus. just in time to see the boy jump down from the euripus wall. 

Lupus was up after him in a second. There were no stairs here but it was not a long drop and the hot sandy track 
was relatively soft. The ground was vibrating and Lupus turned his head to see half a dozen chariots rounding the 
meta in a pack. This was their last lap, and the charioteers were whipping the horses that thundered towards them. 

The curly-haired boy was only a few feet away, drops of water flying off his hair as he turned his head wildly 
this way and that. Then, ignoring the oncoming chariots, he started towards the stands on the far side of the track. 

*Nnangh!” Lupus tried to call out a warning as the boy ran out in front of a dozen horses. 

A quarter of a million Romans rose to their feet as the boy in blue darted forward, then stopped to let a chariot 
thunder past and then ran forward again, darting. dodging, dancing. Lupus was just about to run after him when a 
cry resounded across the arena and Lupus stared in horror. 

The curly-haired boy had tumbled under the hooves of the outside horse of a pair of the Whites. 
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J onathan had just reached the curved end of the hippodrome when a universal cry made him look towards the 
racecourse. 

“That poor little boy!’ cried a woman, and sobbed into her husband's shoulder. “He'll be trampled to a paste.” 

Jonathan's heart seemed to stop. Was it Lupus? The cloud of dust left in the horses” wake was settling but he 
could see no bloody smear on the sand. 

“It’s all right, dove,” said the man. *He's all right, He survived!’ 

And now the dust had cleared enough for Jonathan to see a boy in blue limping into one of the arched entrances 
beneath the stands, Another boy in a tunic of the Greens ran after him. Lupus. 

But now two guards were running towards Lupus from Jonathan’s end of the arena. Jonathan could not hear their 
cries — for the crowd was cheering as a Red chariot crossed the finish line — but he could tell by the way they shook 
their fists that they were angry. 

Lupus obviously saw the guards, too, for he hesitated, glanced at the arch under which the boy had disappeared, 
then turned and ran back towards the carceres. 

Jonathan watched until Lupus disappeared through the arch. Only then did he allow himself a long sigh of relief. 
His friend was safe. 


‘Let me go!’ cried Flavia Gemina. But although Acutus's fingers were plump and moist, his grip on her wrists was 
like iron. 

‘I don’t think so," chuckled Acutus. “Not until you tell us what you're doing here.’ He was balding, and his long 
eyelashes and heavy eyelids gave him the sleepy look of a bear roused from hibernation. 

“Who's this?’ said Mars, coming up to them. There was blood on the knuckles of his right hand and also on his 
tunic. 

Flavia looked around desperately. There were a quarter of a million people at the races today. How could this 
corridor be so completely deserted? *I was just looking for the latrine, she lisped in her little-girl voice. 

“No, you weren't,’ drawled Acutus. ‘I saw you spying on us earlier.* There was a dangerous gleam in his heavy- 
lidded eyes. 

“I want pater!’ wailed Flavia, trying to make the tears come. 

‘I've got a daughter your age,’ said Acutus, “and I can tell false tears." He twisted her wrist hard and Flavia 
gasped in pain. ‘See?’ he said. “Now those are real tears." 

“What shall we do with her, patron?’ said Mars. 

‘Take her to Mamilia.’ Acutus relaxed his grip on Flavia. “This one should fetch an excellent price.’ 

“You can't!’ gasped Flavia. “I'm freeborn.* She was about to show him her bulla when a voice behind her called 
out, “Flavia! What are you doing here? The Emperor wants to see you at once.’ 

“Sisyphus!” cried Flavia. 

‘Excuse me, gentlemen!” Sisyphus stepped smartly forward and grasped Flavia’s free hand, “You're in big 


trouble, young lady! Keeping Titus waiting. Come on!’ Acutus and Mars were staring wide-mouthed at Sisyphus's 
umbrella hat and did not protest as he pulled Flavia down the dim corridor. 

She was expecting an iron grip on her shoulder at any moment but at last they emerged into the heat and 
brilliance of the September afternoon and the buzzing crowds of the hippodrome. 

‘Oh, Sisyphus!’ sobbed Flavia. “Praise Juno you found me!” 

Shhh!" he hissed. “Keep walking and don't look back, They're following us. We're going to have to go straight 
up to the Emperor in the pulvinar.’ 

‘Did Titus really summon me?” 

"Of course not,’ 

“But he won't just see me unannounced!’ 

“You're right. He probably won't. But even if he doesn’t, Acutus wouldn't abduct you from under Titus's nose. 
What were you thinking? I told you not to interfere!’ 

‘I'm so sorry, Sisyphus. | just wanted to find out if Urbanus owed Acutus money.’ 

‘How? By asking Please, sir, does the Greens’ head trainer awe you boatloads of money?" Flavia giggled 
hysterically and Sisyphus shook his head. 

‘Here we are.” he said, as they reached the large roofed box set into the stands of the arena, ‘Let's hope he 
remembers you.’ Sisyphus turned to the handsome Praetorian guard standing beside a marble column and said in his 
most imperious voice: “Flavia Gemina to see the Emperor Titus Flavius Vespasianus, please.’ 


Lunchtime entertainment at the Circus Maximus was a hunt of hounds and hares down on the race track, Despite 
this diverting event, most Romans had gone to snack bars or baths outside the Circus to eat something more 
substantial than sausages wrapped in cabbage leaves. Some had assigned slaves to keep their places, others had left 
their seats empty, but a few had brought picnic lunches and ate these on the benches. 

Jonathan mounted the hot wooden steps of the upper tiers, pretending to scan the rows for an imaginary friend. 
He was still listening for the sound of flute or whistle, but all he could hear was his own stomach growling. On the 
highest tier opposite the meta, he stopped to let his breath return to normal. He found a place in the cool shade 
beneath the roof of the colonnade. then leaned against a column, closed his eyes and let the murmur of the half- 
empty arena wash over him. 

Suddenly he heard something which made him open his eyes and stand up straight. A man two rows down and to 
the right had just mentioned Urbanus. Jonathan leaned forward and rested his elbows on the wooden railing and 
pretended to watch the animal hunt. But all his concentration was focused on the couple below him: a man and a 
woman, They were sitting under a blue silk parasol which hid their faces from his view. 

“No, it’s true,’ the man was saying. “They say he and his family left Jerusalem ten years ago, when Titus was 
about to besiege it.” 

‘But I heard he wasn't married.” said the woman. ‘My sister says he's one of the most eligible bachelors in 
Rome.” 

‘Eligible, perhaps, but he’s still mourning his wife and children.” 

“Ahh! A widower!’ 

“Yes. It's a tragic tale. He brought his wife and children out of Jerusalem with him, only to lose all four in the 
fire last February. He was out of the city, on business, but they all perished. Apparently,’ added the man, ‘the oldest 
boy was only fourteen. He wanted to be a chariot driver.’ 

‘Oh, the poor man!’ said the woman, and Jonathan saw her hand appear beyond the rim of her parasol as she 
made the sign against evil. “Even so,’ she added, “perhaps my sister could comfort him after his loss.” 

‘I don’t think she should get involved with him,’ said the man. ‘Urbanus may be rich and powerful, but don't 


forget: he’s also a Jew.’ 


Jonathan found Flavia and Lupus waiting outside an empty stall. 

“Where's Pegasus?” he asked. “And Nubia?’ 

“We don’t know,’ said Flavia. “A groom told us Pegasus was here a short time ago but we haven't seen him. We 
just got here. I was nearly captured by the Patron of Gambling,’ she added. 

Jonathan raised his eyebrows. “What happened?" 

Flavia gave them a quick account of her meeting with Acutus. “His men are brutes. If you can't pay what you 
owe, they beat you like a carpet! He caught me, but Sisyphus came to my rescue and while Acutus was watching he 
took me to see the Emperor, By the way, Titus sends his regards to you and your mother.’ 

“You saw the Emperor?’ asked Jonathan. 

Flavia nodded, ‘Sisyphus and 1 went to see him and he granted me an audience.” 

‘Why did you go to see him?’ 

‘To prove I have friends in high places so that Acutus won't sell me as a slave. Or something worse.’ She 
shuddered. “How about the two of you? Lupus, why are you damp?" 

Lupus pointed out towards the euripus and gave a rueful shrug. He borrowed Flavia's tablet to write what had 
happened. 

“An underground shrine?’ she said, reading over his shoulder. “That must be the one Urbanus mentioned, to the 
god called Consus. Why didn’t I think of that? It’s the perfect place to hide! And you think the boy with the whistle 
was one of the twin beggars who led us to Sagitta three days ago?” 

Lupus nodded emphatically and wrote: WHAT IF THEY AREN'T REALLY BEGGARS? 

‘Great Juno’s peacock, Lupus!’ cried Flavia. “You're right. What if those twin beggar-boys are the culprits? No, 
wait! What if they're working for the culprit? There are so many stable boys and sparsores around here. Put a boy in 
a faction colour and nobody would look twice," 

“It works for Lupus,’ said Jonathan. 

‘It certainly does.’ said Flavia, and thought for a moment. ‘We still need to figure out who the culprit is. Who's 
giving them their orders. Did you discover anything, Jonathan? Any clues?’ 

‘Not really. But | overheard some people talking about Urbanus. He's Jewish all right. He and his family escaped 
the siege of Jerusalem — just like my family — and they ended up here in Italia.’ Jonathan stared down at his feet. 
“But then last winter he lost them all in the fire. A wife and three children.” 

‘Oh Jonathan! How terrible.’ 

Jonathan nodded miserably. 

‘They must have been in the part of the stables that was bumt. Maybe that's why Urbanus was asking God's 
forgiveness,” she added. ‘Maybe he blames himself for their deaths." She glanced at Jonathan. “People often blame 
themselves for things that aren't their fault.’ 

“Maybe.” Jonathan shrugged. 

“Where is Pegasus?’ said a boy’s voice behind them. 

Jonathan and his friends turned to see a young auriga. 

*“Scopas? said Flavia. ‘Is that you? You look so different wearing a helmet.’ 

The young Greek gave a nod, his hazel eyes bright beneath the leather visor. “Where is Pegasus?" he said again. 

‘Isn't he with you?’ 

“No. I was getting dressed to race in the great Circus Maximus.’ 

“We just got here,’ said Jonathan. “We haven't seen Pegasus. Or Nubia." 

*But they are harnessing the other horses now,’ said Scopas, looking into the empty stall. “Nubia said she would 


bring Pegasus when he was ready.” 
‘They weren't by the carceres.' said Jonathan. ‘Or outside the pavilion. And they're certainly not in here—’ 
‘Jonathan!’ cried Flavia, clutching his arm. “What if the culprit's abducted them?’ 


SCROLL XX 





i Escasa me, sir,’ said Flavia to a guard near the entrance of the Greens’ pavilion. ‘Have you seen any horses leave 
here in the last hour?” 

The guard grinned down at her. ‘Dozens,’ he said. ‘I've seen dozens leaving on their way back to the Campus 
Martius. Seen dozens arriving, as well. What's the matter? Lost your horse?’ 

“He isn't lost. We think he's been abducted, and our friend, too!" 

The guard's grin faded. "Well, now, young miss. That's a serious accusation. You think I'd allow someone to 
steal a horse?" 

"We're sure it wasn't your fault, sir,” said Jonathan quickly, “We just want to find our friend Nubia, We think she 
was with Pegasus.’ 

‘Pegasus?’ 

‘The dark brown stallion with a flaxen mane and tail.” said Flavia. 

‘Oh, him! He left a short time ago.” 

“Was a dark-skinned girl with him?’ asked Flavia. “About my age?" 

“That's right,’ said the guard. "The girl who found Sagitta. She said she was taking him for a drink. But now you 
mention it—’ he scratched his head *—1 saw them taking him away. Back to the stables, I presume.” 

‘They were taking him back?’ Flavia swallowed, ‘How many of them were there?” 

‘Just the two of them.’ 

‘Two men?" 

“No.” The guard looked confused. “The girl who found Sagitta and that one-legged beggar. He was with her.’ 

*One-Leg was with her?’ Jonathan glanced at the others. 

“That's right. That one-legged beggar who always hangs around here.’ 

‘Oh, no.” breathed Flavia, “What if the twins aren't the only ones pretending to be beggars? What if the one- 
legged man is pretending. too? What if he's really the culprit?’ She turned to the boys in horror. ‘And what if he's 
just abducted Pegasus and Nubia?!” 


Nubia led her beloved Pegasus away from the Circus Maximus. 

Half an hour before, she had plaited the last ribbon into his flaxen tail and had taken him for a drink at the 
fountain. The swifts shrieking overhead reminded her of the horrible naufragium earlier in the day, and she 
shuddered, She wished with all her heart that there was something she could do to stop Pegasus running the next 
race. 

As if by magic, the one-legged beggar appeared. His beard and hair were clean and glossy, as if he had just come 
from the baths. 

“Hello, sir.’ She clapped her hands softly together and bent her knees in respect. 

“That's a beautiful horse. He must be the pride of the stables,” 

“Yes,” said Nubia miserably. “He is now in alpha team." 


The beggar's eyes widened. “This horse is going to race with the alpha team? That's a great honour.’ He gave her 
a keen look, then said: ‘You don't seem very happy about it.’ 

Nubia stared at him. None of the others had guessed her fears, but he knew, He knew! 

‘I wish Pegasus will not race,” she whispered. “What if he falls and his legs crackle in the wheels and they must 
cut his throat and drag him off the track with hooks? I could not bear it!’ She pressed her face against the stallion's 
neck to stifle a sob. 

‘Then why don't you do something noble?’ said the beggar. ‘Take him away from here and set him free.’ 

She turned her head to look at him. It was as if he had read her thoughts. 

‘Do you want me to help you?" he said, then added: “Your kindness to me deserves a reward." 

Nubia took a deep breath, closed her eyes, and nodded. Her heart was pounding like a drum. 

“Then here’s what we'll do. I'll go talk to those two guards. When they turn their backs, quickly take the horse 
up the stairs of that little temple and right out the other side. Then go straight up the steep, paved street opposite. 
Once you round the bend, go slowly. I'll catch up. I know a place we can take him.” 

And so here she was, leading a priceless racehorse up a hill away from the Forum Boarium. Her feet grew 
heavier and heavier, and a wave of nausea washed over her. Was she doing the right thing? 

Two men coming down the road glanced curiously at her, but continued on their way. 

A moment later the beggar appeared beside her, using his crutches to swing himself up the steep hill. “Don't 
stop.” he gasped. “Carry on. Quickly, before anybody asks us what we're doing.” 

Nubia's heart thumped as they continued to climb. She listened for shouts or running footsteps coming from 
behind, but the only sound she heard was the steady clop of Pegasus’s hooves on the paving stones and a baby 
crying from an upstairs window, The bright afternoon sun filtered through washing strung overhead and made the 
red plaster walls throw back a pinkish light. 

“Where will we take him?" she asked, as they reached the top of the hill. 

‘To the Alban Hills, where he can run free,” said the beggar. 

‘The Alban Hills,’ repeated Nubia. The name made her think of cool green pine forests and clear streams. 

“We'll take him tonight.’ The beggar mopped his forehead with a handkerchief. 

“Can we not take him there now?" 

‘If we take him out of Rome in broad daylight, someone might recognise his quality. If we wait until after dark, 
nobody will notice him. Meanwhile, I know an empty townhouse just up ahead where we can keep him until it’s safe 
to move him.’ 

‘An empty townhouse?’ 

“Yes. Sometimes when a homeowner dies, his property is disputed by the relatives. None of them are allowed to 
live there until the case is settled. There's a house like that up here on the Aventine.’ He chuckled. ‘I'm just looking 
after it until the judge makes his ruling.’ 

Nubia nodded. So this was the Aventine, the hill that overlooked the Circus. 

As if in confirmation, a trumpet blared off to her left, and she heard the roar of two hundred and fifty thousand 
voices. The next race had started. Without Pegasus, 

Another wave of nausea washed over her. What was she doing? She had never stolen anything in her life and 
now she was abducting a priceless racehorse. 

She stopped and crouched in the street and lowered her head between her knees, afraid for a moment that she 
was going to be sick. Presently it passed and she rose unsteadily to her feet. 

‘Don't worry, Nubia,” said the beggar kindly. “You're doing the right thing. Horse racing's a cruel business.” 

“You know my name?’ she said. 


‘Of course.” 

“What is your name?’ she asked in a trembling voice. 

“Hierax.* 

‘Hierax,' repeated Nubia, and nodded to herself, “That means hawk.’ She knew that Jupiter often took the form 
of a bird of prey. She also remembered the story of how Jupiter and Mercury had once disguised themselves as 
ragged travellers to test people. Only one old couple had shown kindness and the two gods had rewarded them, 

Tonight Jupiter would reward her by taking Pegasus to the Alban Hills, where he could run free and graze on 
green grass and never again risk death in the hippodrome. 

Tomorrow she would have to return to Flavia and the others, What could she tell them? That Pegasus had run 
off. And that she had followed him for a long way before he finally eluded her, 

The thought of lying to Flavia made her feel sick again. 

But when Pegasus turned his head and snuffled softly in the hollow of her neck, she knew she was doing the 
right thing, 


*Hierax?" said Jonathan. *One-Leg's real name ts Hierax?’ 

He and Flavia and Lupus had gone back to the Stables of the Greens to look for Nubia and Pegasus. But they 
had found no trace of them. Now they were speaking to the owner of the glass-beaker stall on the roadside. 

“That's right,’ said the stall-keeper. “The beggar's name is Hierax.* 

‘And you're sure he's not one of the gods in disguise?’ Jonathan looked pointedly at Flavia. 

‘No,’ chuckled the stall-keeper, “he's not a god, but he did used to be the next best thing.’ 

Jonathan's eyebrows went up in questioning surprise. 

‘He was a famous auriga,” said the shopkeeper. ‘In Rome that's the next best thing to being a god. He was rich, 
handsome, followed by crowds of adoring girls . . . But then, two years ago he had a terrible accident in the 
hippodrome—’ 

‘So that's how he lost his leg,” said Flavia. 

‘And some fingers and half the skin off his face.’ 

Jonathan nodded. “And all his riches." 

‘Now, that's what's strange,” said the beaker man. ‘After the accident, his faction set him free and gave him his 
share of the winnings. He became even richer than before." 

‘The one-legged beggar is rich?’ said Flavia. 

‘Rich as Crassus.’ 

‘Ohe! said Jonathan. ‘If he's so rich, then why does he dress in rags and beg for alms?" 

Glass-beaker man shrugged. ‘Don’t ask me. I said he was strange. Who knows why these rich eccentrics do what 
they do? All I know is he may dress like a beggar, but he owns a villa in Baiae and a townhouse on the Aventine 
Hill.’ 

“How do you know that?’ 

‘He told me. He sits here most mornings. Of course, he could be lying, but I know how much charioteers can 
earn, and he was one of the best.” 

‘If Hierax the beggar is rich,’ said Flavia to the boys, ‘then he can't be behind the sabotage or the kidnapping of 
Nubia and Pegasus. He has no motive.’ 

Jonathan nodded. *I thought it seemed odd that a one-legged man could overpower Nubia and a big stallion.” 

Lupus nodded in agreement. 

‘So if the one-legged beggar didn't abduct Nubia and Pegasus," said Jonathan, ‘then where are they?" 

They were all quiet for a moment. Then Flavia turned to Jonathan and Lupus. ‘Maybe Nubia took Pegasus!" she 


breathed. ‘And she got the beggar to help her.’ 
“But why? Why would Nubia take Pegasus?” 
“Because she loves him and doesn't want to see him hurt." 
“Great Juno's beard!” muttered Jonathan. “You could be right.’ 
Lupus thought about it, then nodded, too. 
“Oh, Nubia,’ whispered Flavia, “what have you done?’ 


‘Behold!’ breathed Nubia, as they passed through the double doors of a large townhouse. ‘It is beautiful!’ She 
stopped to look around the bright atrium. It was blessedly cool after the hot street. 

Pegasus clopped across a honeycomb-pattern mosaic floor and bent his dark neck to drink from the impluvium. 

Nubia laughed at the sight of her beautiful horse in the middle of this opulent house. 

‘He seems right at home here, doesn’t he?” said Hierax, and swung forward on his crutches. "Come into the inner 
garden." 

“Oh, it is so big!” Nubia gazed around the green garden with its apple trees and low box hedge. ‘It is almost as 
big as the townhouse of Senator Cornix.” 

‘I hope there's nobody here!" said Hierax loudly. He used his good eye to wink at Nubia. ‘My other beggar 
friends have found out about this place and sometimes they come to stay, too. The old woman might be here. 
Athena?’ he called, then winked again, “Look at that room." He pointed with his chin. 

Nubia's eyes widened. “There is hay on the floor and a big trough of water and a manger.’ She looked at him, 
awestruck. “How did you know we would bring Pegasus here?’ 

He shrugged. *1 didn’t. It’s always been like this. The previous owners must have kept a horse here.” 

Beside her, Pegasus snorted and she sensed his sudden disquiet. ‘Do not be afraid, beautiful Pegasus.’ she 
whispered, stroking the silky fringe of his pale gold mane. "We are safe now. Don't you like this place? Come.’ She 
led him into the room, with its sweet smell of hay and horse barley. 

Pegasus went straight to the manger and bent his head to eat. 

‘No!’ she cried. “That food will be mould. That is bad for you.’ 

But she could sense the horse’s pleasure as he ate. Puzzled, Nubia went to the manger. scooped up a handful of 
barley and sniffed it. “It does not smell mould,” she said to Hierax. "But it smells faintly wine.’ 

*Probably been soaked in it.’ He gave her his gap-toothed grin, “That must be why it’s still edible. Speaking of 
food,” he said, “I'm famished. How about you? Why don't we have some dates and cheese? We can eat them sitting 
on the upstairs balcony. You can see the whole Circus Maximus from up there.’ 

Nubia stared at him. This was like a dream: being led by a beggar into a palatial house with stables and a view of 
the Circus. Truly, he must be one of the gods. 


‘Great Jupiter’s beard!’ bellowed Senator Cornix, in a voice that turned every head in their section of the 
hippodrome. “Where on earth have you children been? You told me you were going for lunch and it's nearly the 
fourth hour after noon! You are not to leave your seats until the races are over. Do you hear me?’ Suddenly he 
stopped shouting and glared past Flavia, “Where's Nubia?” he said. “Why isn't she with you?” 

‘Oh, Uncle Aulus!’ cried Flavia, and she burst into tears. 

Sisyphus put his arm round Flavia and she sobbed into the shoulder of his leek-green tunic. She was dimly aware 
of a trumpet blasting and the roar of the crowd. Another race was underway. 

“Tell us what's happened,” said Sisyphus. 

Flavia raised her face. *Nubia's gone.” 

“Gone where?’ said Sisyphus gently. 


"We don't know. But we think she might have taken Pegasus with her.’ 

“She WHAT?’ cried Senator Comix. 

Sisyphus shot his master a reproachful glance and said to Flavia, "Why?" 

“We think she took Pegasus away to save him from the dangers of the hippodrome, said Flavia. 

There were screams from the spectators as a Green chariot disintegrated on the track below them. Flavia glanced 
down at the carnage and then quickly away. “Dangers like that,” she added in a small voice, 

Sisyphus acknowledged this point with a wry look, then frowned. ‘How did she get past the guards?" 

‘They know she found Sagitta and they didn't suspect her. We think she got the one-legged beggar to help her. 
He used to be a charioteer.* 

"Who used to be a charioteer?” said Aulus. 

Flavia ignored his question, “Oh, Sisyphus! I’m so worried. Where could she have gone? What if she never 
comes back?’ She blinked back fresh tears. 

‘There, there. Don't worry. I'm sure she'll come back.’ 

Flavia nodded and swallowed hard. ‘What about Pegasus? Shall we tell Scopas? Or Urbanus?’ 

“Urbanus is not our biggest fan at the moment,” said Jonathan in a low voice, 

“Then what should we do?" 

‘Nothing,’ said Senator Cornix, His face was grim. ‘If we report Nubia to the vigiles and they find her, then 
they'll probably execute her. Better wait and hope she returns the horse of her own accord. By Hercules!” he 
muttered, “This is what happens when you give slaves, women and children too much freedom!’ He glared at Flavia. 
“When your father returns from Greece I’m going to Ostia to have a long talk with him.’ 

Flavia hung her head and nodded, too miserable to protest. 

‘Hey!’ said Aulus Junior suddenly. “Where's Lupus got to?" 


| SCROLL XXI 





Lapas had spotted the curly-haired boy down on the track, this time dressed as a sparsor of the Whites. He knew it 
was the same boy he had chased, because of his limp. So while everyone was fussing over Flavia, Lupus slipped 
away and trotted down the marble stairs leading to the arena. He vaulted the bronze barrier and pressed himself 
close to the podium, so nobody on this side of the stands could see him. Then he sprinted to the little shrine on the 
track and slipped inside, passing from hot sun into the shady, myrtle-scented interior. He mouthed an apology to the 
marble statue of the goddess Murcia, who was very pretty. From here he could see most of this side of the 
racecourse including the curly-haired boy in white. He was watching the track stewards clear away the wreckage of 
a Green chariot. 

Presently the Blues won the race. As the victorious chariot completed its lap of honour and came to a halt by the 
finishing box, Lupus saw the boy move away towards the carceres. 

He waited until the prize and palm had been given, and as soon as the Blue chariot started back towards the exit. 
Lupus darted out of the shrine and ran towards the carceres arch. 

When he finally emerged into the Forum Boarium, he looked in vain for the boy in white. As usual, the area was 
crowded with horses, grooms and charioteers. He moved among them, searching here and there, and was just about 
to give up when he saw a curly head. The boy was limping past the noticeboard. Lupus dashed after him, weaving 
between people and leaping over piles of manure, and was just in time to see Limp mount the steps of the distinctive 
round temple of Hercules. The boy glanced furtively around and disappeared inside. Lupus crept as close as he 
dared, then hid behind one of the fluted stone columns. 

Presently he was rewarded by the sight of Limp emerging again. This time he was dressed in the colours of the 
Greens. 

Lupus moved round, keeping the column between him and the boy. He was close enough to see an ugly bruise 
on Limp’s calf, where the horse’s hoof must have struck him, Lupus followed the boy down the temple steps and 
back through the hot, busy forum to the Pavilion of the Greens. At the entrance. the boy waved his wrist at the bored 
guard, and entered, 

Lupus dared not follow. Urbanus had probably worked out who had taken Pegasus, and he knew Lupus was 
Nubia's friend. The idea of being interrogated by an angry man with a whip did not appeal. Lupus sat in the shade of 
the bronze bull fountain and let the mist from the splashing water cool him. 

The sun was two hands lower in the sky by the time the curly-haired boy emerged again, at the end of a line of 
horses being taken back to the Campus Martius. Limp was leading a bronze-coloured horse, and Lupus stifled a 
grunt as he recognised his favourite member of the Greens’ alpha team: Latro! The boy was going more slowly than 
the others, letting the gap between Latro and the horse ahead grow wider. A crowd of joking charioteers walked in 
front of Lupus and when they passed the boy and the horse had vanished. 

Lupus jumped up and looked around. He ran to where he had last seen them, and was just in time to see Latro’s 
bronze-coloured rump disappearing between the columns of a small square temple. So that was how they got them 


out! 

He followed Limp and Latro through the temple down four steps, then up a steep, stone-paved street of the 
Aventine Hill. He had to press himself into a doorway when the limping boy's twin suddenly appeared around a 
bend. No-limp was dressed in red, and as soon as he saw his brother they began to argue about something. Lupus 
peeked out of the doorway and watched as the limping boy pointed up the hill. His brother shook his head and 
pointed back down. Presently Limp won the argument; he and his brother led Latro further up the hill, 

Lupus’s heart was pounding. If he could follow them without being seen, they might lead him to the person they 
were working for: the person who was trying to sabotage the Greens. 


Nubia and Jupiter-in-disguise sat on an upper balcony of the Aventine townhouse. From here they could see most of 
the Circus Maximus spread below them, framed by a lone umbrella pine on the left and two tall cypress trees on the 
right. Jupiter-disguised-as-Hierax had laid out dates and white goat's cheese on a circular brass tray which Nubia 
had carried up the stairs to the balcony, Jupiter had been nibbling all afternoon. This surprised Nubia. She did not 
think the gods ate normal food. 

She herself had no appetite, Guilt and anxiety made her stomach churn. 

From up here the Circus Maximus looked like the Circus Minimus, and the crashes did not seem so terrible, 
though she still had to avert her eyes when a Green charioteer fell under the wheels of a quadriga. Jupiter-Hierax had 
watched the races with great enjoyment, often muttering. ‘Yes. yes, excellent!’ or “Well done, boys!" He especially 
liked the crashes and he seemed to support the Blues. 

The sinking afternoon sun bathed the spectators in the stands with a golden light. Soon it would be dusk. Soon 
they would take Pegasus to his Alban paradise. 

Jupiter-Hierax popped a date into the left side of his mouth, which had more teeth than the right. A scar on his 
cheekbone moved up and down as he chewed. ‘Tell me how you came to be here," he said, as they watched little 
men clear up wreckage from the track below, 

“Here?” 

‘Italia,’ said Jupiter-Hierax. ‘How did you come to be here in Italia?’ 

*Slave-traders bum my tents and kill my family.’ 

‘Tell me,” said Jupiter-in-disguise, his eyes still fixed on the racecourse below. 

Nubia hesitated, Was this another one of his tests? If so, she must be as honest as possible. ‘It is more than one 
year ago," she said, ‘and it is night. I am in the desert with my family. The stars are so beautiful. We sit on the soft 
sand around fire. Tahargo plays his flute. He is my oldest brother. He plays the Song of the Maiden and the Song of 
the Lost Kid. Our goats are nearby asleep and I smell their goatness mixed with sandalwood which burns on fire.’ 

“Sounds nice." 

“Yes. I am happy. But I am also sad. The Song of the Lost Kid always makes me weep and so I am crying silent. 
My dog Nipur comes to lie beside me to bring comfort. He always knows when I am sad. I turn my head and I can 
see mother. She sits with my littlest sister Seyala in cloth sling. Seyala is fast asleep and my mother is rocking 
gently. Even my twin brothers Shabago and Shebitgo are quiet. When the last note of Tahargo’s song dies, Father 
tells the story of The Traveller who visits the Lands of Blue, Red, White and Green.’ 

‘Just like the chariot factions,’ chuckled Jupiter-Hierax, stroking his dark beard. 

*Oh,' said Nubia, gazing at him wide-eyed. “This thought never visits me before,’ 

“Which is the best land?’ 

‘The Land of Green," said Nubia. 

Jupiter-in-disguise snorted and took a piece of cheese. 

Nubia looked out over the rooftops of Rome, now glowing red in the setting sun. “That night the men come.’ 


“What men?” 

‘Men with long robes and twisty head wrappings and black veils like women. We run, Everywhere is screams 
and confusion. Mother cries “Run!” So I go hide behind dune with Shabago. I see the men attack Father. Later he 
lies very still in the sand and his dark blood makes a stain. Tahargo fights but they knock him on the head and chain 
him. They kill Nipur and other dogs, too. They chain my mother with some from our clan, some not from our clan. 
Then they set fire to tents. Mother is chained and cannot run, but now | hear screams inside tent.’ 

Nubia stopped and Jupiter-Hierax glanced at her. “Who was in the tent?’ 

‘I can not remember,’ she said. *But the men catch me then, as I stand outside tent, and they chain me to other 
women," 

“What happened to your family? The ones who survived?’ 

“All but Tahargo are dead.’ 

“How? 

“We march very long way. My feet were blister and my throat dry. On that journey many die and lie beside the 
road for jackals and vultures. My mother and baby sister fall beside road and they will not let me go to them. Now I 
have no more tears. We arrive at Alexandria, where everything is water and sky. and some people live in boats. They 
make us walk gangplank onto boat. Some of the girls do not want to go. They are confused. Then slave-dealer 
throws one in water. But her hands are still tied and she drowns. We scream and slave-dealer laughs.’ 

*Dear gods,” he muttered, through a mouthful of dates. 

“You would think I do not want to live after all these things. but I want to live more than ever.’ She turned to 


Jupiter-Hierax and added fiercely, “And I want Pegasus to live, too!" 


Fanning herself with a papyrus racing programme, Flavia listlessly watched the penultimate race of the day, She was 
hot and miserable and worried about Nubia. Senator Cornix and Aulus Junior were miserable, too, but for a different 
reason. During the whole day's racing, the Greens had only taken the palm twice. 

‘This is a disaster,’ muttered Senator Comix as the Greens finished in last place. “That charioteer wasn't even 
trying. Someone obviously paid him off. like Achilles this morning. Come on. Let's go before the last race. Avoid 
the crowds.” 

“What about Nubia?’ said Flavia. “And Lupus?” 

‘They had better be waiting for us at home.’ 

Flavia opened her mouth to protest, then thought better of it: Senator Cornix had a fierce scowl on his face. 

‘Make sure you take everything,’ growled her uncle. ‘Cloaks, programmes, umbrella hats , . , Flavia. What's that 
down there?” 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia absently. ‘It’s just my souvenir chariot beaker.’ She bent and picked up the beaker of green 
glass which she had put at the foot of the marble bench, Suddenly her skin seemed to grow cold. 

*Hierax,’ she said, staring at the beaker’s rim. 

‘What?’ said Sisyphus. 

‘What?’ barked Senator Cornix. 

*Hierax.* She looked up at them in horror. ‘The one-legged beggar who used to be a famous charioteer.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Jonathan, adjusting his toga. ‘The shopkeeper just told us.’ 

‘He drove for the Greens,’ 

*Of course,” said Aulus Junior, “That's why his name is on the green beaker.’ 

‘He raced with the other charioteers named on this cup.’ 

“That's right, They were the top charioteers of the Greens,’ said Aulus, “Two years ago, that is." 

“What does it matter?’ said Senator Comix. “Come on!" 


“Wait! Stop! Don't you see?’ cried Flavia. “Not counting Hierax, two of the other three charioteers on this cup 
have died today. All except for Antilochus, who would have died if Lupus hadn't stopped him racing.’ 

*Antilochus wouldn't have died,” said Jonathan. “Those waterlogged horses were going so slow that even I could 
have beaten them." 

“But his team came last!" cried Flavia. “And remember what you said, Uncle Aulus? That Antilochus vowed to 
fall on his sword if he ever came last! Would he really have kept that vow?” 

‘Absolutely,’ said the senator. “Shame is worse than death,’ 

‘I don’t understand,” said Sisyphus. ‘What are you saying?’ 

‘If Antilochus had been in the race he was supposed to run, he would have come last and he would be dead, too! 
Because of his vow,’ she added. 

They all stared at her. 

Her voice shook as she said: “Someone's killing off the Greens from two years ago!" 

There was a pause. Then Aulus Junior shook his head. *What about Olympus? His team was sabotaged, but he 
was riding for the Reds.’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia, tapping the beaker. “But his name is here. He used to ride for the Greens.’ 

“His name isn’t on the curse-tablet.’ said Jonathan, taking it out of his coin purse. 

*‘Curse-tablet?’ Senator Cornix and his son frowned at each other. 

‘That tablet is probably meant to scare the Greens,’ said Flavia to Jonathan. ‘It doesn't mention Olympus, 
because he doesn't race for them now, But he did two years ago!” 

“Great Juno’s peacock,’ muttered Sisyphus, *I think you're right. But why from two years ago?" 

*Hierax!" cried Jonathan. *His accident happened two years ago!" 

*“Exactly,' said Flavia. “While driving for the Greens, He's the link!’ She turned to the senator, ‘Uncle Aulus, do 
you happen to know where Hierax is originally from? What country. I mean?’ 

The senator shook his head. 
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‘I know.’ said Aulus Junior. ‘He comes from Judea. He's a Samaritan.’ 

Flavia turned back to Jonathan. "What language do Samaritans speak?’ 

“Aramaic.” said Jonathan. He was staring at the curse-tablet. ‘Samaritans speak Aramaic." 

‘That proves it!’ said Flavia, trying to keep her voice from shaking. *Hierax himself wrote that curse-tablet, and 
then pretended to find it to panic the Greens. He knows Urbanus speaks Aramaic, and he knew we would give it to 
Urbanus. One-legged Hierax is behind this. I'm sure of it.’ 

‘But. why?’ they asked. 

‘I don’t know why. All I know is that Nubia's with him and she probably thinks he’s helping her. We've got to 
find her and warn her, We've got to tell her Hierax is not what he seems!’ 


As soon as he spotted the two lofty cypress trees rising above the red rooftops, Lupus knew where the twins were 
headed. They were going towards the place where they had found Sagitta three days before. They were taking Latro 
to the temple of Venus on the Aventine Hill. 

Sure enough, a few moments later the twins passed through the columns of the portico and made for the little 
temple at the centre of the formal garden. 

Lupus hid behind a neatly clipped box hedge and watched as they tethered the horse to a column. The twins 
were arguing again but presently No-limp went up a path to the right while Limp stayed beside the horse, scuffing 
the white gravel with his foot. 

Lupus debated for a moment. Should he follow No-limp or stay with Limp? He crouched and ran behind the low 
hedge, then stopped and peered up the hill in the direction No-limp had gone. Above the red-tiled roof of the portico 


and between branches of trees he could see glimpses of opulent townhouses up on the top of the hill. Suddenly his 
gaze snapped back to a balcony just visible beyond the branches of an umbrella pine. Nubia was there! She was 
sitting next to the one-legged beggar. What was his name again? Hierax. 

Lupus frowned. Flavia had said Hierax couldn't be behind the sabotage, because he was rich and therefore had 
no motive. But the twins had led him to the foot of this Aventine villa which must belong to Hierax. And that 
couldn't be a coincidence. Hierax had to be the culprit after all, 

Should he try to warn Nubia? Or should he find Flavia and the others and get them to help? 

If Hierax was rich as Crassus then he could afford to employ many people. There might be a dozen guards 
posted around the house. 

Lupus grunted softly as he made his decision: he must tell Flavia and the others as soon as possible. He also had 
to save Latro from whatever torture Hierax and his boys might have in store. The obvious solution was to ride Latro 
back down to the Circus Maximus. 

There was only one problem, 

He could ride a saddled mule, and an unsaddled pony, but Lupus had never ridden a stallion bareback. 
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Tis sun was setting and the pure blue bow] above Rome was filled with the piercing cries of swooping swifts. On 
the balcony of the Aventine townhouse, Nubia sipped her well-watered wine and watched a dozen tiny chariots burst 
out of the distant starting gates for the final race of the day. For the hundredth time that afternoon, she tried to see 
Senator Cornix’s seats. But the two dark cypress trees always blocked her view. 

“Those two trees look like trees in grove where we found Sagitta,’ she said suddenly. 

‘They are,” said Jupiter-Hierax, topping up his goblet with wine. “The temple precinct is right down there. I came 
across the missing horse that morning, on my way down to the Campus Martius, I tried to tell people,” he added. 
“but you were the first to listen to me.’ 

Suddenly he stiffened and leaned over the balcony. ‘By Hercules! What's he doing here?" 

“Who?” 

‘Just a boy who steals my . , . um, apples. I'm going down to chase him off. Why don't you go check on 
Pegasus? 

“Yes,” said Nubia, putting down her cup and taking the last few dates from the brass tray. “I will check on 


Pegasus." 


Lupus tossed a stone so that it landed behind Limp. The curly-haired boy spun round to stare at the box hedge 
behind him, but did not leave his post. 

Lupus cursed silently and lobbed another stone. This time the boy started towards the sound. then stopped and 
looked towards the path his twin had taken. 

Lupus tossed the last and biggest stone. It made a satisfying crash as it struck the centre of a hedge near a 
bubbling fountain. This time the boy took the bait. With one last glance towards the house, he disappeared along the 
path leading to the fountain. As soon as he was out of sight, Lupus ran to Latro and untied his tether. But the horse’s 
back seemed miles high. There was no way he could vault onto a stallion that big. 

Thinking quickly. Lupus led the horse to the shortest in a row of plane trees, grunted for him to stay, then 
scrambled up the trunk. When he reached the lowest branch he swung himself out along it until he was dangling 
over Latro's back. But now he seemed miles above Latro. who was browsing on some thyme at the edge of the path 
and beginning to move away, 

*Hey! cried the limping twin, reappearing from behind the fountain. ‘What are you doing over there?” 

Lupus let go of the branch and dropped onto Latro’s back. 


Pegasus snorted a soft greeting into Nubia's ear. She fed him a date and stroked his beautiful arched neck. Presently 
she noticed that his tail was still balled up with ribbons and she started to untie them. It was getting dim in his room 
so she led him closer to the wide doorway, where the light was better. 

She thought she heard the sound of the front door opening and voices, but when she cocked her head to listen, all 
was silent and peaceful. 


“Your tail is tangled.’ she said, as she removed the last ribbon, *I must find a brush.’ 

She went to the wall where various pieces of horse tackle hung from pegs. She found a bridle, a saddle, strips of 
linen for the forelegs, a leather bucket for water, but no brush. 

“Maybe it fell in the hay . . -° she murmured. 

But there was nothing in the hay, only some smelly chunks of horse manure, 

She rose and turned and saw a brush at the foot of the large bronze water trough. “Oh, there it is.” 

For a while she happily brushed his long tail. Presently she moved on to his mane, removing the green ribbons 
and brushing until it flowed like golden water over his dark neck. 

Pegasus tumed his head and gazed at her with his long-lashed black eyes, 

‘Oh, Pegasus!” Nubia spoke in her own language as she slipped her arms around his neck. ‘If only I could keep 
you and take you home to Ostia. I could see you every day. I would brush you and feed you and we could ride on the 
beach and in the pine grove and over the salt flats... .* 

A sudden thought made her skin prickle, Leaving Pegasus, she went to the wall and bent down and groped in the 
hay. It was quite dark now but at last she found the chunk of horse manure she had seen earlier. She held it in her left 
hand and pressed it. As the outer crust broke she felt its moist inside. She sniffed it. This manure was fresh: not 
today’s, but certainly from within the past week. 

That could mean only one thing. A horse had been here recently. In this villa beside the grove of Venus. Could it 
have been Sagitta? Had the thieves brought him here, to this abandoned house where nobody would ever think of 
looking? They could have burned his forelegs with a torch while blowing a shrill flute and not a soul would have 
heard. Later, they could have taken him outside and tethered him to a column of the nearest temple. 

And now her beloved Pegasus was here, in this possible place of torture. 

“What have you got there?” said a voice from the doorway and Nubia started guiltily. It was Jupiter-Hierax, 
resting on his crutches and holding a flaming torch. He had put on a cloak and she saw with a thrill of horror that it 
was hooded. 

Then her blood ran cold. How could she have been so blind? 

Hierax was not Jupiter in disguise. 

He was the culprit. 
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Nubia stared at the hooded figure in the doorway, 

Now everything made sense. The fact that Hierax had known exactly where to find Sagitta. The fact that he had 
given them the curse-tablet, The fact that he had appeared just in time to help her steal Pegasus. 

Something else occurred to her. Until recently this place had been inhabited. Perhaps the owner's body lay 
buried in the garden. 

‘Do we go to Alban Hills now?’ she said, trying to make her voice bright and cheerful the way Flavia did 
whenever she was frightened. 

“You know who I am, don't you?” he said. 

‘No?’ she replied, in a small voice. 

“Yes, you do. I can see it in your face.’ He smiled, his eyes intelligent and cold above the dark beard. ‘I can't 
allow anyone to stop me now. One more day like today and 1 will have destroyed the Greens.” He tossed a rope onto 
the hay in front of her. “Sit down and tie your feet together.’ 

Nubia hesitated, her mind racing. 

‘Go on!" he said, swinging himself forward so that the flaming torch threw his distorted shadow on the wail 
behind. 

Pegasus gave a small whinny of fear and backed into a corner of the room. 

‘He would have been an excellent subject for my training,’ said Hierax, looking at Pegasus. “He's already afraid 
of fire.’ He pushed the torch further into the room and Nubia started back involuntarily. “And so are you. Tie up your 
feet!" 

Nubia sat on the hay and began to tie the rope around her ankles. ‘Why?’ she said. "Why do you want to destroy 
Greens?’ 

“Revenge, of course!" 

“What did Greens do?’ Nubia fumbled with the rope. 

‘They destroyed me! I raced for them all my life, since I was a boy. 1 gave them everything. And what did they 
do for me?" He gestured down at his stump. “This!” 

‘How?’ said Nubia, trying to remember a trick knot Captain Geminus had once shown her, one that looked real 
but came apart when you tugged one end. 

“My chariot.’ said Hierax. “Spun out of control. Before I could cut myself free of the reins my leg was caught in 
the spokes of another chariot. I was a mangled wreck.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Nubia, her horror genuine. 

He ignored her. ‘They said it was my fault the chariot crashed. They accused me of using a whip on the other 
driver, So what if | did? Everyone does it, They said it was the judgement of the gods.” His voice rose a notch. ‘How 
dare they? Look at me! Look what they did to me! Look what he did to me!’ 

“Who?” Nubia finished tying the knot and stood up. 


“Urbanus. He was the one! I know the leg could have been saved. But he told the medic to amputate. Said it was 
necessary. The pain. I have never known such pain, And then! Then they threw me out. Until that moment I was 
golden. I had wine, women, adulation. 1 had everything. Then, in one terrible afternoon I was abandoned and ruined. 
But I will have my revenge. And if 1 get rich taking it, then all the better!” 

‘I understand you are angry,’ said Nubia. "But please do not hurt Pegasus. Please let us go free. I vow I will not 
tell.” 

“Oh, you'll tell! You'll go running to your little friends. That little mute boy is here, but my lads will take care of 
him.” 

One-Leg was still breathing hard but he lowered his voice to a whisper now, “After all the planning I've put into 
this — nearly two years’ worth — I won't allow mere children to thwart me. Turn around. I'm going to tie your hands.’ 

Nubia nodded and swallowed. She had made a terrible error of judgement and she knew she had to make it right. 
Now was the moment. 

As he reached to take a leather bridle from a hook beside the doorway she bent down and tugged at the end of 
the rope around her ankles. After a moment it came free, and she ran for the door. 

Hierax looked up, his face frozen in an almost comical expression of surprise, then one crutch swung forward 
and caught her a fierce blow in the stomach. Nubia fell gasping onto the straw, unable even to cry out. 

Suddenly Pegasus was behind her and over her, rearing on his hind feet and pawing at Hierax. 

‘Back, you brute!’ Hierax thrust the flaming torch towards Pegasus, who writhed away, screaming. But the 
violent motion caused the one-legged man to totter and Nubia staggered to her feet just in time to see him fall back. 
The torch dropped in front of him and before she could do anything, flames blossomed from the hay. 


“Master of the Universe!’ cried Urbanus, when they finally found him back at the Stables of the Greens. ‘I should 
have guessed Hierax was behind this. He's been threatening revenge for months.’ He shook his head. ‘And I thought 
you were behind the sabotage." 

“Us” said Jonathan. “You thought it was us?’ 

Urbanus nodded. “You show up in Rome and find the missing horse within an hour, a horse that later turns out to 
be a terrible liability. Then lucky idols go missing. curse-tablets appear, a metal lynchpin is replaced with one of 
wax. All these things happened just after you came on the scene.” 

“We thought it was you.’ said Jonathan. ‘I mean, Flavia thought it was you.’ 

“You thought it was Urbanus?” said Senator Cornix to Flavia. 

Urbanus stared in disbelief. ‘Why did you think / would do it?” 

‘Money, of course,’ said Flavia. *‘Lup—Somebody saw you speaking to one of Acutus's men." 

‘Oh, that one!” Urbanus waved a dismissive hand, “Just because he's the cousin of my brother-in-law, he always 
expects me to tell him which team I favour.’ 

‘Anyway,’ cried Flavia. “we don't have time for that now! We have to find Nubia! She's in danger. Pegasus, too!" 

Scopas appeared beside Urbanus, standing stiffly at attention. “Nubia and Pegasus are in danger?’ 

They nodded. 

‘Zip q’nee,” he whispered to himself. ‘Zip q’nee.' 

Flavia turned back to Urbanus. ‘Do you know where Hierax lives? Maybe we can find some clues about where 
they went." 

Urbanus shook his head. “You know as much as I do, I detest that man. He was the cruellest charioteer I’ve ever 
worked with. He had no compassion for the animals.’ 

*Wait!" said Jonathan. "The glass-beaker man told us that Hierax owns a townhouse somewhere on the Aventine 
Hill.” 


‘Somewhere on the Aventine?’ cried Senator Comix. ‘Good gods, man! That's no good tous.’ 

“We've got to search the Aventine!” cried Flavia, blinking back tears, “Which one is the Aventine, anyway?" 
‘It’s the hill between the Circus Maximus and the river,” said Urbanus, “by the Forum Boarium.’ 

‘Then we've got to go there and ask people.” said Flavia. “Maybe someone knows where he lives.’ 

“It won't be any use,” muttered Jonathan. “There must be hundreds of houses on that hill. And it’s almost dark.” 
‘Do you have a better plan?" 

‘No.’ admitted Jonathan. 

‘Then let's go!’ cried Urbanus. 


Through the flames in the doorway, Nubia could see Hierax struggle to his feet, then lurch away on his crutches, an 
ominous figure in his hooded cloak. She couldn't be certain, but she thought she saw a curly-haired boy on the other 
side of the flames, gazing at her. 

Something sparked a memory. Another face beyond the flames. A boy’s face. A twin's face. Her brother. 
Shebitqo. He was the one who had been trapped in the burning tent that night in the desert. 

‘No,’ whispered Nubia. “No.” 

The flames laughed and grew brighter. 

Behind her Pegasus was screaming. She had never heard a horse scream like that before. The sound was almost 
human, 


“No,” she said again, and she felt the strength drain from her and the world began to go dark. 


Lupus whooped with terror as Latro thundered down the steep stone street of the twilit Aventine Hill. 

Thankfully, they seemed to be going the right way. It was all Lupus could do to stay on board; there was no way 
he could guide the stallion. He cried out again as Latro took a skidding turn and he felt himself slipping. But he 
caught hold of the stallion’s mane and hauled himself back up and gripped tightly with his thighs. 

*Unnggh!” he tried to send Latro the mental command: Slow down! 

The street was deserted, for it was almost dark now. but as Lupus reached the bottom of the hill he saw the 
distinctive silhouette of the circular temple of Hercules, black against the deep blue twilight. They were coming in to 
the Forum Boarium. Should he go left towards the stables or right to the pavilion by the Circus Maximus? If he 
made the wrong decision Nubia could die. 

Latro was making for the bronze-bull fountain when a figure with a torch suddenly appeared before them, arms 
outstretched. It was Senator Comix. The stallion reared and Lupus clutched the horse’s mane. But Latro remained on 
his hind legs, pawing the air and whinnying in alarm as people shouted at him in different languages. 

One of the voices was Flavia's, screaming for him to watch out, but it was too late. His fingers were slipping in 
the horse’s mane and he knew with a terrible certainty that he was going to fall. 
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J onathan watched helplessly as Lupus slipped off the rearing horse and fell towards the cold hard paving stones. 

Fast as a whip-crack Urbanus was there and Lupus was safely in his arms. And here was Scopas, catching 
Latro’s mane and calming him with soothing words. 

As Urbanus set Lupus down, the boy uttered an inarticulate grunt, then pointed urgently back up the hill. 

“You know where Nubia is?’ cried Flavia. 

Lupus nodded and imitated someone limping along on imaginary crutches, 

*Hierax is with her?’ cried Jonathan, 

Lupus nodded vigorously. 

‘Then let's go.’ cried Flavia, and Jonathan added, “We don’t have a moment to lose!” 


Evil comes at dusk when the sun sets behind the city. It has the head of a lion, the body of a goat and a snake for a 
tail. From its mouth comes fire, a blast of hatred that ignites all before it. Now the hay is burning and the only way 
past the wall of fire is to ride through it. And this time she cannot wake up, for it is not a dream. 


“No!” Nubia shook her head to clear it of darkness. 

She could not let her beloved Pegasus die the way her little brother had died. She turned away from the wall of 
flames and looked around the room, lit bright by the fire. There! The trough of water. A few months ago she had 
seen men soak themselves and their horses in water and jump through flames unharmed. But at that time Pegasus 
had refused. He must do it this time. It was their only hope of survival. 

She ran to the wall and took down the leather bucket and dipped it in the water and tossed it at him. The water 
drenched his head and mane but only seemed to make him more afraid. 

“No, Pegasus!” she cried in her own language. ‘We must soak ourselves in water and jump through. Or we will 
die!’ She stopped for a moment, imagining she could hear screams from the past. ‘No. Pegasus. It wasn't your fault 
and it wasn’t mine. We couldn't save them because we were little. But now we are big. Now we must be brave.’ 

This seemed to calm Pegasus a little, for he stopped screaming, But she could see the whites of his eyes. still 
rolling with terror. Nubia sluiced him down again and again, making sure his tail was soaking wet. She sent him 
thoughts of vast cool water, of the Tyrrhenian Sea. But the flames were coming closer, the heat now almost 
unbearable, the smoke making her cough. 

She quickly stepped into the bronze water trough. It was only half full now, but she was still able to submerge 
herself. The water was blood warm from the heat of the flames. She rose up dripping and wiped the water from her 
eyes and caught Pegasus’s wet golden mane and pulled him closer to the trough. Then she stepped up onto its wet 
rim and from there onto his trembling back. He reared and pawed the air and she almost slipped off. 

“No, Pegasus!’ She clung to his neck and whispered into an ear pressed flat against his head. ‘We must jump 
through flames. You can do it! On the other side is cool air and freedom. It was not your fault, Pegasus. Trust me. 
And fly, Pegasus. Fly!" 


‘It’s on fire!’ Flavia screamed, “The house is on fire!" 

Through the open double doors they could see a flickering orange glow and they could hear the roar of flames. 

‘The vigiles!" bellowed Senator Comix. ‘Sisyphus! Go find the vigiles!” 

“Yes, master!" cried Sisyphus and disappeared into the night. 

“Oh no!’ cried Flavia. “Nubia's terrified of fire. What if she’s in there?” 

“She's not!” wheezed Jonathan, and pointed. *Look!" 

They all gazed in astonishment as a girl on a horse emerged from the flames, The horse’s hooves clattered on 
slippery paving stones and he almost slipped as he charged through the open doors of the townhouse and into the 
street. 

Great orange billows rose up from horse and rider. 

‘They're on fire!’ screamed Flavia. “Quick! Put it out!’ 

‘It's not fire!’ cried Senator Cornix. ‘It's just clouds of steam, Look. They're all right.’ 

Everyone ran forward. Scopas grasped Pegasus's mane to calm him as Senator Cornix lifted Nubia down from 
the horse’s steaming back. 

“Oh, Nubia!’ cried Flavia, throwing her arms around her friend. “Nubia, you're alive!’ 

For a long moment the girls embraced, while the others crowded round with congratulations and questions. 

But presently the roar of the flames was too loud to ignore. 


“Where's Urbanus?’ cried Jonathan suddenly. "He was here a moment ago.’ 

‘I think I saw him go into the villa,’ said Senator Cornix. ‘He said something about other horses.” 

“Nubia,' cried Flavia. ‘Are there any horses still in there? Or any people?” 

“No horses,’ said Nubia. “And I think no people.” 

Jonathan cursed. ‘I'll get him.’ 

“No, Jonathan!’ cried Flavia. “Wait for the vigiles. They'll be here any moment. 1 can hear their bells ringing.’ 

Jonathan shook off her arm. 

The terrible fire he started last February had killed Urbanus's family. But now he could atone for that in a small 
way. He could save Urbanus. 

Taking a deep breath, he plunged through the flaming doorway and dived straight into the shallow impluvium, 
rolling around to drench his clothes and hair. Then he stood up and shook himself off. 

There was only one way to go from here, so he ran forward, into the garden courtyard. 

A flaming timber fell in the spot he had occupied a moment before, but he did not allow himself the luxury of 
fear. 

‘Urbanus!’ he cried. “Where are you? Urbanus!’ Then a fit of coughing seized him. He remembered something 
his father had once said: In a fire, more people are killed by smoke than by the flames. Jonathan pulled his damp toga 
across his mouth and crouched down before running forward. 

*“Urbanus!” he cried again, and this time a weak cry brought his stinging eyes round to a figure lying at the 
opening of a room. The man was pinned to the ground by a fallen beam which had not yet caught fire. 

Even as he moved forward, one of the doorways vomited a surge of flames and sparks. 

Jonathan threw himself down on the marble pathway and felt the air sucked from his lungs. For a moment he 
gasped like a fish on the beach. Then the air returned. But only half a lung-full. The smoke was making his asthma 
worse. He knew a bad attack was inevitable. If he survived the fire. 

With a superhuman effort. Jonathan raised the wooden beam a fraction and Urbanus was able to inch backwards 
until his leg was out from underneath. 


‘I think it’s broken,” he gasped, his face white with pain. ‘Leave me. Save yourself. I couldn't bear to have any 
more deaths on my conscience ., .” 

‘T'I help you . . . Come on.’ Jonathan knew an asthma attack was coming. For the first time in many months he 
offered up a prayer: ‘Please God . . , not until I get him out.’ 

Miraculously, he felt his chest loosen a little. He was able to stand and haul Urbanus to his feet and half pull, 
half drag the man beneath a burning apple tree towards the front of the house. 

As they passed into the atrium, Jonathan realised Urbanus’s cloak was on fire. He smothered the flames with his 
own wet toga, then pulled Urbanus through the double doors and into the waiting arms of his friends. 

Then the asthma attack was upon him. 
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"1 think he’ll be all right." 

Jonathan heard Hippiatros's Greek-accented voice and opened his eyes. He was lying on a narrow cot in a small 
torchlit room. ‘Thank goodness you had the sense to tell me about the ephedron,’ the medic was saying. ‘If I hadn't 
given him that tincture . .. Oh, there you are. Welcome back." 

‘Jonathan!’ cried Flavia and he saw the faces of his friends as they bent over him. “Oh Jonathan, you were so 
brave!’ 

Jonathan nodded. He felt exhausted but at least he could breathe. 

‘Jonathan,’ said Flavia. “The vigiles caught Hierax and the old woman, too. It turns out she was his mother. She 
made all the bets. But the twins got away. Apparently they used to be sparsores for the Greens. That’s why they 
knew so much about horses and the Stables of the Greens." 

‘Urbanus?’ wheezed Jonathan. “Is Urbanus . . .?’ 

‘Urbanus is going to be fine.’ came Hippiatros's voice from nearby. Jonathan turned his head to see Urbanus 
lying on a cot next to him. “His leg’s broken but it’s a clean break." Hippiatros looked down at the head trainer. “No 
riding horses for a month or two.” 

Urbanus nodded weakly and smiled up at Scopas. who stood stiffly next to the doctor. Then Urbanus tumed his 
pale face towards Jonathan. “You risked your life to save me," he said, “Why?” 

Jonathan shook his head weakly. then closed his eyes. 

‘Iam sorry. master,” came Scopas’s flat voice. “You were kind to me. I should have saved you. I did not know 
you had gone into the burning house until Jonathan brought you out. 1 would have gone in after you. Even though | 
do not like yellow.’ 

‘Don’t worry, son,’ said Urbanus. “You were attending to Pegasus. And I know you would have risked your life 
to save me. You're a good boy,’ 

Jonathan opened his eyes in time to see Urbanus reach out and squeeze Scopas's hand. 

The youth flinched but he did not pull his hand away. 

Jonathan closed his eyes again, and smiled. 


Nubia did not want to let Pegasus out of her sight, so Senator Cornix reluctantly gave permission for her to spend 
the night with the horse. ‘Just don’t tell anyone I allowed an unchaperoned girl of marriageable age to sleep in the 
Stables of the Greens,” he had muttered, giving her a quick pat on the head. 

She and Scopas had eaten a bowl of mutton stew in the stable kitchens, and now they were bedded down on 
sawdust and hay in the spacious stall of Incitatus. Nubia lay wrapped in her leaf-green palla, wide awake in the 
warm, sweet-smelling darkness, close enough to Pegasus to hear his breathing. 

“Nubia?” said Scopas. She could tell from the softness of his voice that he was squeezed between Pegasus and 
the frescoed wall. 


"Yes?" 

‘Flavia told me that Nubia is not your real name.” 

“This is correct. Nubia is name slave-dealer gives me. It is name Romans give my country.” 

“What is your real name?" 

“Shepenwepet,” 

*“Shepenwepet. Do you want me to call you Shepenwepet?” 

“No. Nubia is my new name for my new life with Flavia and Jonathan and Lupus.’ 

‘Do you like them?” 

‘I love them,” said Nubia. "They are my family now,’ 

“Yes,” said Scopas in his softly muffled voice. ‘Sometimes it is possible to find a family not of your own flesh 
and blood.’ 

In the pause that followed Nubia heard Pegasus breathing slow and steady. She could smell his scent mixed with 
that of the sweet hay. 

“Nubia?” 

“Yes?” 

“Why did you try to take Pegasus away from here?’ 

‘I wanted him to run free in Alban Hills.” 

“What are Alban Hills?" 

‘They are south of here. They are a paradise for horses.’ 

‘Urbanus says the Greens have a stud farm in the Sabine Hills. He says it is a paradise for horses. He says 
Pegasus will be happy there because there are mares and green fields. In the summer he drives them up to the 
mountain pastures to toughen their hooves. Urbanus says the horses love that.’ 

“But I do not want his legs crackled in the wheels.’ 

“You think chariot racing is dangerous. You want to protect him.” 

ves" 

“You are correct to think that chariot racing is dangerous. But it is also exciting. And some,’ he added. ‘were 
born to race.” 

“What do you mean?" 

‘I cannot read or write,” said Scopas. *I do not understand people very well. But I understand horses and I am an 
excellent auriga. I like to race.’ 

‘I am glad you like to race. But I do not want to see Pegasus hurt.” 

“Maybe Pegasus likes to race, too. Have you asked him?" 

Nubia shook her head, even though she knew he couldn't see in the darkness. 

“Why don't you ask him now?" 

Nubia moved closer to Pegasus. The stallion sighed as she rested her cheek against his neck. 

‘Pegasus, she whispered, ‘do you want to race in the hippodrome or run free in green pastures? Tell me.” 

He snorted softly and an image came immediately into her mind. Nubia gasped. 

‘Do you see something?’ 

“Yes.” 

“What? 

‘I see Pegasus with a palm branch in his chest strap. I hear the crowds cheering.’ Nubia began to sob. 

“Why are you crying?" 

“He is happy.” 


Nubia woke with the notes of a song playing in her head, and she realised she had not heard music in her mind for a 
long time. It was a song she knew. It was the song of a horse galloping free on a sandy beach under a golden sun and 
blue skies. It was the Song of Pegasus. 

She smiled and stretched and turned her head to see her beloved Pegasus lying on the soft hay nearby. She 
smelled his aroma and felt his warmth and sensed his peace, and in that moment she was perfectly happy. 

There was a lattice window high up in the frescoed stable and presently the sweet notes of a bird flowed through 
and she saw the sky growing light. Scopas stretched and yawned and tumed his head to look at her, 

‘Zip q'nee," he said softly. 

“What does that mean?’ 

Scopas thought for a moment. “When I was little, these words would run around my head like chariots in the 
circus. 1 do not know what they mean. But they comfort me. They are silvery-green. 1 like silvery-green.' 

‘Zip q'nee,' said Nubia thoughtfully. then nodded. “Yes. They are silvery-green words.” 

From somewhere inside the stables a wooden gong clattered, so they roused Pegasus. 

Scopas showed Nubia how to mix a bucket of the best Cappadocian feed, a mixture of barley, beans and vetch 
bound together with the beaten yolks of sparrow eggs. 

When they had fed and watered Pegasus they brushed him, working together in happy silence, Nubia was 
plaiting the stallion's mane with green ribbons and Scopas was rubbing walnut oil into his hooves, when a noise at 
the doorway made them turn. 

The blond groom called Priscus was standing with some of the stable boys. 

‘Salve, Scopas,' he said gruffly, and glanced at the other boys. They nodded their encouragement. ‘We wanted 
you to have this.’ Priscus stepped forward and held out a boar's tusk on a leather thong. ‘It will bring you good luck 
for the race today.” 

‘Thank you,’ said Scopas. He stood stiffly and allowed Priscus to slip the amulet over his head. 

The other stable boys shuffled forward as more people entered the frescoed stall. 

‘Good morning, Nubia,’ said Flavia. making her way to the front. 

“Good morning,’ grinned Jonathan, and Lupus waved. 

‘Good morning, Nubia. I hear you had quite an adventure while I was groaning in a shuttered room.’ 

‘Aristo!’ cried Nubia, ‘How is your tooth?" 

“The tooth-puller had to come again,” said Aristo, gingerly rubbing his jaw. ‘But praise the gods: it's finally out.” 

“And that’s where I want the rest of you!" cried Urbanus cheerfully from the doorway. "Out! You may have saved 
the day but I've got twenty-four races to oversee and no time to stand about chatting. Out, out, out!" He was leaning 
on crutches, but when Nubia started to pass he put out his hand. ‘Not you, Nubia, You can stay. You're always 
welcome among the Greens. Here.’ He removed his wristband and handed it to her. It was made of jade, with a tiny 
gold hinge and clasp. ‘If anyone ever questions your right to be here,” he said, “just show them that.’ 


Half an hour later, Nubia brought Pegasus to where Glaucus, Latro and Bubalo were waiting to be harnessed to the 
chariot, outside the Pavilion of the Greens in the Forum Boarium. 

Scopas stood stiffly in his charioteer’s helmet and pine-green leather jerkin. At thirteen he was the youngest 
auriga of all four factions, but she saw that he was perfectly calm. 

Pegasus went eagerly into his harness and as Nubia helped adjust his chest-strap she sensed his excitement. She 
quickly slipped her arms around his neck. ‘Dear Pegasus,’ she whispered, ‘as you glide above the clouds and 
beneath the stars, may the earth be your sky and may your feet be wings.’ 


SCROLL XXVI 





Ths mappa fell, the trumpets blared, and twelve chariots flew out of the gates for the first race of the day, 

‘Alas!’ cried Nubia. *Scopas is very far away from the others.’ 

‘He didn’t get a good gate position,’ said Jonathan. “That's why he's in the far lane.” 

‘Oh no!” cried nine-year-old Hyacinth, who had been allowed to come with her twin brothers Quintus and 
Sextus. *Scopas is in the far lane!’ 

*“Scropus is in the far lane!" lisped the twins in unison; they were not quite six years old. 

*“Scopas, not Scropus,’ snapped Aulus Junior. “And he chose the outside gate on purpose." 

‘I think you're right, son,’ said Senator Cornix. ‘He'll want to hang back at first, then come scorching up to win 
in the last lap and a half.’ 

*He'd better." Sisyphus was biting his knuckles. ‘I put all my winnings from yesterday on him." 

‘Sisyphus, you fool!" laughed Senator Cornix. ‘It's unheard of for a tiro to win on his first race in the Circus.’ 

‘That must be why 1 got such good odds." 

“What odds did you get?" 

‘Two hundred to one,’ said Sisyphus, with a quick glance at his master. “If I win, Fil have almost enough to buy 
my freedom.’ 

The senator laughed. ‘If that boy wins, I'll set you free this very day!’ 

‘I hope you didn’t place your bet with Acutus,” hissed Flavia. 

‘Of course I did.” said Sisyphus testily, adjusting his umbrella hat. “Who else would accept such a large wager? 
He took my money personally and was extremely polite. 1 think our visit to Titus yesterday was an excellent idea.” 

“Now he's in last place!” cried Hyacinth, 

‘Sporcus is last!" cried the twins. *Sporcus is last!’ 

‘I told you, you silly children,” said Aulus. “He'll want to save himself for the final lap. And it's Scopas. 
SCOPAS.* 

‘Oh!’ they all gasped as a White chariot took the meta too fast and ejected its charioteer. 

“Euge!” they cried a moment later, as the White’s horses came to an unsteady halt at the side of the track. The 
auriga staggered back to his chariot and drove slowly out of the arena. 

‘One down and eleven to go!’ said Aulus Junior, rubbing his hands in delight. 

‘Oh!’ they cried again, The Greens’ alpha chariot had bounced in a deep wheel rut and for a moment Scopas was 
airborne. 

*He's all right!’ cried Aristo. 

‘There goes the fifth dolphin,’ said Aulus Junior presently, “He'd better make his move soon, he's still nearly half 
a length behind all the others,” 

‘I can't bear to look,’ moaned Sisyphus. *1 think I'm going to be sick.’ 

“He hasn't even used his whip yet.’ said the senator. 


“That's right,’ Hyacinth echoed. ‘He hasn't even used his whip.” 

“He's using it now!" laughed Aristo. 

“They are quickening!’ cried Nubia. 

“Euge!” shouted Flavia. “He's making his move. He's coming up fast. Sisyphus. look!’ 

‘Sisyphus, look!" lisped the twins. 

“Can't bear to." 

“Look, Sisyphus!’ they all cried. 

But the Greek was hiding his head in his hands and moaning, his umbrella hat tipped forward. 

‘Oh no! He's crashed!’ cried Aristo. 

Sisyphus yelped and raised his head. 

*I made you look!” laughed Aristo. 

Sisyphus glared at him and muttered something in Greek, then widened his kohl-rimmed eyes. “Mecastor!* he 
yelped. “He's in the lead! How did he do that? 

‘He came up fast on the outside,’ said Aulus Junior. 

“He's not last any more,” added Hyacinth. 

“Scopas may not understand people,’ said Flavia, and everyone joined in, “but Scopas understands horses!" 

‘Behold!’ cried Nubia. ‘Gegas and Phoenix are now using the pincer tactic to help Scopas.* 

“That's right,’ said Senator Cornix. “They're blocking other chariots so that Scopas has a clear run!" 

“But one of the Blues has got through,’ wheezed Jonathan. “The one with the silly winged helmet.’ 

“Hermes!” said Aulus. “The Blue's star charioteer. And he's coming up fast.” 

“Oh no!" screamed Flavia. ‘Hermes is whipping Scopas!* They all rose to their feet and Lupus uttered a cry of 
Tage, 

“That's not fair!’ gasped Jonathan. His knuckles were white on the bronze railing. 

“He's bleeding!’ cried Sisyphus. *Scopas's cheek is bleeding. And he’s slowing down. Oh, I can’t bear to look.’ 

“Alas!” cried Nubia. “Now Hermes is whipping Bubalo!’ 

‘Why don't the stewards do something?’ cried Flavia, close to tears. 

“That stallion’s not vexed,’ said Aristo. “Look how steady he is.’ 

"What a courageous horse,’ said Senator Comix. ‘Go Bubalo" 

The crowds were booing Hermes but suddenly they erupted in cheers as his inside horse grazed the barrier and 
veered away. pulling the entire chariot off course towards the stands. 

*He's out of the race!’ exulted Aulus. 

Lupus punched his fist into the air and Jonathan growled: ‘Serves him right for cheating,’ 

‘Here they come, around the meta secunda for the last time!’ cried Aristo. ‘It’s the home stretch.’ 

“Here they come!" 

‘Look! cried Jonathan. ‘Now that Red charioteer with the broken nose is coming up fast.’ 

“Where did he come from?" yelped Flavia. 

‘It's Epaphroditus,” said Aulus. ‘He always does that. Waits until the last moment and then comes from behind to 
win.’ 
“No! Don't say that!’ moaned Sisyphus. 
‘Don’t worry.’ laughed Aristo. *Scopas is still in the lead.’ 
“No he isn’t!’ wheezed Jonathan. *Epaphroditus is overtaking him!" 
‘The alpha team must be exhausted!” cried Flavia. 
“Scopas will get everything he can out of them,’ said Senator Cornix, 


*Look, the Reds are ahead!" 

‘No, the Greens,’ 

“Scopas!” 

‘Epaphroditus! 

‘Come on, Scopas!” bellowed Sisyphus, and they all laughed. 
‘Come on, Scourpuss,' cried the twins. 

“There's nothing between them!" 

‘I think he’s going to do it!’ wheezed Jonathan. 

Hyacinth squealed; ‘Look! That man is waving a green cloth!’ 
“Euge!” cried Nubia, *Scopas is victor! Zip q'nee!” 

But her cry was drowned out by the roar of a quarter of a million Romans. 


“We won! We won!’ Flavia and Nubia clutched each other's shoulders and jumped up and down. Lupus was giving 
his victory howl. Hyacinth was hugging her father and the twins were hanging off Aulus Junior's arms. Aristo and 
Jonathan laughed and slapped each other on the shoulders. Around them the spectators were going wild, Only 
Sisyphus stood in stunned silence. 

“Unheard of!’ cried Senator Cornix. “For a charioteer to win on his first race. And driving a quadriga, too, rather 
than a biga. It’s unheard of, I tell you.’ 

Sisyphus sank back onto his cushion and stared straight ahead. ‘I’m rich,’ he said. “Fabulously rich.” 

"And you're free!” said Senator Cornix, shaking his head and grinning. ‘Congratulations, Aulus Caecilius 
Sisyphus. 1 hope you'll still work for me,’ he added. ‘You're the best secretary I’ve ever had and I'd be quite lost 
without you.’ 

‘Zip q'nee!' cried Flavia, Nubia and Jonathan. ‘Sisyphus is free!’ 

‘Zip q’nee! Zip q’nee!’ chanted the twins. 

“Well done, friend,” laughed Aristo, and gave Sisyphus a hearty slap on the back. 

‘I'm free,’ said Sisyphus, still dazed. 

The crowds were cheering the alpha team horses and throwing gifts onto the sand: dates, chestnuts. scarves and 
even coins. Several sparsores of the Greens ran forward to gather the tribute. 

‘Glaucus! Latro! Bubalo! Pegasus!’ cheered the people as Scopas continued around the racecourse in his victory 
lap: "Yo, Pegasus!’ 

“Yo. Scopas!' cried Flavia. 

“Yo, Scorpus!’ yelled Quintus and Sextus. 

Some people behind them took up the cry: “Yo, Scorpus!’ they shouted. “Scorpus. yo!” 

Soon the whole hippodrome was cheering: “Yo, Scorpus!' 

"Now look what you've done!’ Aulus rolled his eyes at his little brothers. “They're all calling him Scorpus.* 

“I don’t think he cares what they call him,” said Aristo, as Scopas rounded the meta at the far end of the arena. 

The alpha chariot was alone on the course now; the other chariots had peeled off through the arch at the far end 
of the racecourse. 

‘I'm rich,’ murmured Sisyphus. “And free.” 

*Look at those horses.” sighed Flavia, “They're so beautiful together. Bronze, grey, mahogany and nutmeg.’ She 
exchanged a smile with Nubia. 

“Why is Scorpus slowing down, pater?’ asked the twins in unison. 

“He's stopping to get his prize,” said Senator Cornix. 

‘I'm free!’ murmured Sisyphus, still in a daze. 


As a trumpeter played a brassy flourish, Scopas reined in his horses at the chalk finish line and jumped down 
from the chariot. He could not go far, for the reins were still lashed around his waist. The crowd’s roar increased as a 
stocky man in a purple toga came down the stairs from the steward's box. He was carrying a palm branch in one 
hand and a leather bag and wreath in the other. 

“It is the Titus!" cried Nubia. 

‘The Emperor himself is awarding the prize!’ squealed Flavia. 

“A palm branch,’ said Hyacinth. 

‘For Victory,’ said Jonathan. 

‘I'm free,’ said Sisyphus. 

‘And he gets a bag full of gold, too," said Aulus. 

‘And the victory wreath,’ added Aristo. 

“The Titus is placing it on his head," said Nubia. 

As Titus started back up the stairs to the finishing box, they all saw Scopas tum and wave at them, 

“Wave to Scopas, everybody!” said Flavia. ‘He's waving at us." 

‘No,’ said Jonathan, “he’s waving at Nubia!’ 

‘Jonathan's right, Nubia,” said Aristo. ‘He's beckoning you! Go to him." 

‘She can't go down on the track,’ protested Aulus Junior. ‘Spectators aren't allowed down there.’ 

‘I've never heard of a charioteer winning the palm on his first race, either,’ said Senator Comix. ‘] think it’s a 
day for new precedents. Go on, Nubia," he said. *1 command it!" 

But... 

“Go to him!’ they all cried. 

“Euge” Sisyphus leapt to his feet and tossed his umbrella hat onto the racecourse and yelled: “I'm free!” 

Nubia laughed and got up from her seat and edged along the front row and ran down the steps and clambered 
over the bronze barrier and out onto the sandy track, still cool in the shade of morning. The roar of the crowds 
increased as she reached Scopas in his chariot, 

“You won!” she cried. 

“Yes, I won.’ He handed her the palm branch. “This is your victory, too,” he said. ‘Pegasus ran well before, but 
this time he was full of red.’ 

“He was full of red?’ 

“Full of courage. Climb up behind me.’ 

Nubia stepped up on to the springy floor of the chariot and hooked her left arm firmly around his waist. Scopas 
stiffened slightly and she remembered he did not like to be touched. But there was nothing else to hold on to and he 
did not protest. 

Nubia held the palm branch in her right hand. It was surprisingly heavy and it rattled as the chariot tumed under 
the flick of Scopas's reins. The four horses were now pulling the chariot slowly back towards the carceres. The 
pleasant odour of horse’s sweat and leather and cool sand filled her head and made her spirit soar. 

“Hold up the branch,” he said, over his shoulder. 

Nubia did so, and the crowd went wild. 

*Scorpus! Scorpus! SCORPUS!" 

‘They are cheering you.” said Nubia in Scopas's ear. “But they are calling you Scorpus not Scopas.’ 

He shrugged. 

‘Does it not bother you?’ 

“No,” he said, over his shoulder. ‘I do not mind. Scorpus can be my new name for my new life.’ 


Nubia laughed. 

‘Look at Pegasus,” he said, and she could barely hear him above the roar of the crowds. “See how he holds his 
head? He knows how well he did. And he knows the crowds are cheering him. Do you see?’ 

‘Yes. I see.’ 

“Jump off.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Jump off the back. Give Pegasus the palm branch. 1 promised him he could have it.” 

Nubia let go of Scopas and stepped back and down onto the track. 

The chariot was moving at a walking pace and she easily caught up to Pegasus. He nodded his head and looked 
at her from under his golden forelock, the only part of his mane not tied in ribbons. 

‘Here, beautiful Pegasus.” said Nubia walking backwards before him. “This is for you. You helped win the race 
and you overcame your fear!’ She slipped the palm branch between the fleecy chest strap of his harness and his 
muscular chest, 

Pegasus tossed his dark head proudly and the crowd roared its approval. Nubia moved back to walk beside 
white-socked Bubalo and she found she was laughing and crying at the same time. 

As they approached the exit of the hippodrome Nubia looked at Pegasus. ‘Oh, Pegasus,’ she whispered in her 
own language. ‘I love you so much, and I wish we could be together, But I can see that this is where you belong.’ 
Then she smiled at all four beautiful horses, `I am so proud of you all,’ she said, *Latro, Glaucus, Bubalo and dear 
Pegasus. If life is a circus, then today you are its greatest heroes. 


FINIS 


| ARISTO'S SCROLL 





adoratio (ad-or-ah-tez-oh) 

the act of worshipping a god or goddess 
Aeneas (uh-nee-ass) 

Trojan hero who fled his burning city and eventually settled in Italia, becoming the father of the Roman race 
Aesculapius (eye-skew-lape-ee-uss) god of healing: his temple was on the Tiber Island near the Forum Boarium 
Alban Hills 

hills southeast of Rome, reached by the famous Appian Way 
albati (all-bah-tee) 

Latin for ‘Whites’. i.e. the White Faction 
amphitheatre (am-fee-theatre) an oval-shaped stadium for watching gladiator shows, beast fights and the execution 

of criminals 
Ara Maxima (a/-rah max-im-uh) ancient altar to Hercules in the Forum Boarium (Cattle Market) near the starting- 

gates of the Circus Maximus 
Athena (ath-ee-nuh) 

Greek goddess of wisdom, war, the arts, literature, philosophy and women’s handicraft; her Roman equivalent is 

Minerva 
atrium (eh-tree-um) 

the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and pool 
aureus (oh-ray-uss) small gold coin worth one hundred sesterces 
auriga (oh-ree-ga) 

Latin for ‘chartoteer’; like gladiators, most were slaves or freedmen 
Aventine (av-en-tine) 

one of Rome's seven hills, it lies between the Tiber and the western side of the Circus Maximus 
Batac (bye-eye) 

spa town — and residence of rich Romans — on the Bay of Naples (modern Baia) 

Bellerophon (bel-air-oh-fon) 

mythical hero who tamed the winged horse Pegasus and killed the Chimera 
biga (big-uh) 

a chariot pulled by two horses, more than one are bigae (big-eye) 

Britannicus (bri-fan-ick-uss) 

friend of Titus, son and heir of the Emperor Claudius, possibly was poisoned by Nero 
bulla (bull-uh) 

charm or amulet worn by all freeborn boys and many freeborn girls 
Caligula (ka-/ig-yoo-la) 


Emperor who ruled from AD 3741; he was a keen supporter of the Greens 
Campus Martius (kam-puss marsh-yuss) 
flat area in a bend of the Tiber northwest of the Circus 
Maximus; near the modern Campo dei Fiori; each of the four chariot racing factions had stables there 
Capitoline (kap-it-oh-line) 
Roman hill with the great Temple of Jupiter at its top; the terrible fire of the winter of AD 80 probably started there 
Cappadocia (kap-a-dosh-uh) 
country in Asia Minor (modern Turkey) 
which was famous for breeding horses 
captain 
right-hand yoke horse, arguably the most important position in a four-horse team 
carceres (kar-ker-raze) 
Latin for ‘cells’; the starting gates for horses in a race, designed to spring open simultaneously 
Castor (kas-tor) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Pollux being the other) 
centaur (sen-tar) 
mythological creature with the torso and head of a human, but the body and legs of a horse 
Ceres (see-reez) 
goddess of agriculture and grain, the final day of her festival in April, the Cerialia, was celebrated with chariot 
races in the Circus Maximus 
chartot (chair-ee-ot) 
a low vehicle on two wheels pulled by two or more horses and with a standing driver; racing chariots were quite 
different from heavy ceremonial chariots: they were small and light and therefore very fast 
chimera (kime-air-uh) 
mythical fire-breathing monster with lion's head, goat’s body and serpent's tail 
circus (sir-kuss) 
although the Latin word ‘circus’ means ‘circle’, ancient racecourses for equestrian events were long, thin ovals 
rather than circles; the simplest comprised a starting line, turning post and finishing line; the most elaborate had 
stands, starting gates, arches, monuments, temples and towers for stewards to observe the races 
Circus Flamintus (sir-kuss fluh-min-ee-uss) 
racecourse and market place opposite the Tiber Island near the Theatre of Marcellus and the faction stables, it was 
at the southern end of the Campus Martius 
Circus Maximus (sir-kuss max-im-uss) 
the greatest racecourse in the Roman world, in the valley between the Palatine and Aventine Hills in Rome: most 
of our knowledge about it comes from literary sources and depictions on cups, lamps, mosaics and reliefs 
Clivus Publicius (klee-vuss poo-blik-ee-uss) 
one of the oldest paved roads in Rome, on the Aventine Hill 
Clivus Scauri (klee-vuss scow-ree) 
modern Clivo di Scouri: a steep road on the Caelian Hill near the Circus Maximus 
colonnade (kal-uh-nayd) 
covered walkway lined with columns at regular intervals 
Consus (kon-suss) 
ancient deity of harvest storehouses, with an underground altar near the southern turning post in the Circus 


Maximus; he became associated with Neptune 
Crassus (krass-uss) 
Marcus Licinius Crassus was a friend of Julius Caesar and so wealthy that he earned the nickname ‘Dives’ (Rich) 
denarius (den-are-ee-us) 
small silver coin worth four sesterces 
desultores (day-sul-fore-raze) 
acrobats who leapt from one horse to the other, they probably performed between races 
domina (dom-in-ah) 
Latin word which means ‘mistress’; a polite form of address for a woman 
dominus factionis (doh-mee-noose fak-tee-oh-niss) 
master of a faction; at the time this story takes place, most factions were owned by rich men of the equestrian 
class 
Domitian (duh-mish-un) 
son of Vespasian and younger brother to the Emperor Titus 
ephedron (eff-ed-ron) 
herb mentioned by Pliny the Elder and still used today in the treatment of asthma 
euge! (oh-gay) 
Latin exclamation: *hurray?” 
euripus (vur-ee-puss) 
Latin for ‘channel’; the water-filled central barrier of the Circus Maximus 
factio (fak-tee-oh) 
Latin for ‘party’; or ‘team’ in chariot racing each faction had its own owners, trainers, grooms, medics. 
veterinarians, carpenters, charioteers and horses; at the time of this story there were four factions: Reds, Whites, 
Blues and Greens 
fasti (fas-tee) 
calendar marking holidays and business days; also the name of a book of poetry about Roman festivals by the 
poet Ovid 
Felix (fee-licks) 
Pollius Felix was a rich patron and poet who lived near Surrentum 
Flavia (flay-vee-a) 
a name, meaning *fair-haired”; Flavius is the masculine form of this name 
forum (for-um) 
ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 
Forum Boarium (for-um boh-are-ee-um) 
famous cattle market in Rome near the Tiber and the round Temple of Hercules 
fulcrum (full-krum) 
curved part at the head of a couch (usually a dining couch) 
funalis (foo-nah-liss) 
one of the horses which was harnessed to the chariot to the left or right of the yoked pair by traces or “funes' 
genius (jcen-yuss) 
Latin for guardian spirit, usually of the home but also of a person 
gladiator 
man trained to fight other men in the arena, sometimes to the death 


gustatio (goo-stat-yo) 
first course or ‘starter’ of a Roman banquet 
Hercules (/ier-kyoo-leez) 
very popular Roman demi-god, the equivalent of Greek Herakles 
herm 
squared pillar with a sculpted head (often of Hermes) 
and male private parts, to avert bad luck 
hippodrome (ip-oh-drome) 
‘racecourse’; from the Greek words hippos ‘horse’ and dromos ‘run’ 
hortatores (hor-ta-fore-raze) 
Latin for “encouragers”: they sometimes rode on horseback to encourage their team 
impluvium (im-ploo-vee-um) 
rectangular rainwater pool under a skylight (compluvium) in the atrium 
Incitatus (inky-/a-tuss) 
famous race-horse belonging to the Emperor Caligula; he had his own marble stall at the Stables of the Greens 
and Caligula considered making him consul 
Italia (it-al-ya) 
the Latin word for Italy 
iugales (yoo-gal-laze) 
the two central horses of a chariot team, so-called because they ran beneath the “iugum' or yoke 
Janus (jan-uss) 
Roman god of doorways and beginnings 
Judea (joo-dee-uh) 
ancient province of the Roman Empire; part of modern Israel 
June (j00-no) 
queen ofthe Roman gods and wife ofthe god Jupiter 
Jupiter (j00-pit-er) 
king ofthe Roman gods, husband of Juno and brother of Pluto and Neptune 
Kalends (kal-ends) 
the first day of any month in the Roman calendar 
kohl (coal) 
dark powder used to darken eyelids or outline eyes 
lararium (lar-ar-ee-um) 
household shrine, often a chest with a miniature temple on top, sometimes a niche 
Lares (lah-raze) 
household gods 
linea alba (/in-ee-ub al-buh) 
white line chalked across the ancient Roman racetrack at the beginning of the euripus; no chariot was allowed to 
break for position until it crossed this line 
Ludi Romani (/oo-dee ro-mah-nee) 
games (especially chariot races) in honour of Jupiter, held from 5th-19th September 
lynchpin 
vital pin passed through the axle-end of a vehicle to keep the wheel in place 


mappa (map-uh) 
napkin-like cloth dropped by magistrate to mark the beginning of a race 
mecastor! (mee-kas-tore) 
exclamation based on the name Castor, suitable for a Roman lady to use; probably rather old-fashioned by the 
time this story takes place 
Medusa (m-dyoo-suh) 
mythical female monster with a face so ugly she turned 
men to stone: when her head was cut off, the winged horse Pegasus sprang from her neck 
meta (met-uh) 
turning point at each end of a racecourse; in the Circus Maximus, each meta was marked by three tall bronze 
cones, grouped together on semi-circular platforms 
millartus (mill-ee-are-ee-uss) 
charioteer who has won over a thousand (mille) races 
Minerva (min-erv-uh) 
Roman equivalent of Athena, the Greek goddess of wisdom, war. philosophy and women’s arts 
moratores (more-ah-tore-raze) 
Latin for *delayers'; they probably calmed the horses in the starting gates 
Murcla (murce-ya) 
also known as Venus Murcia: this ancient goddess had a shrine with a myrtle bush on the actual racetrack of the 
Circus, near the stands at the curved end 
naufraglum (now-frog-ee-um) 
Latin for ‘shipwreck’; what the crowd cried out when one or more chariots crashed 
Neapolls (nee-ap-o-liss) 
major city of Campania (modern Naples) 
Neptune (nep-tyoon) 
god of the sea and of horses; his Greek equivalent is Poseidon 
Nero (near-oh) 
Emperor who ruled Rome from AD 54-69 
Nomentum (no-men-tum) 
region of the Sabines, northeast of Rome; NB: there is no evidence that the Greens had a stud farm here 
Nones (nonz) 
Seventh day of March, May. July, October: fifth day of the others, including September 
Oenomaeus (ee-no-may-uss) 
Greek king who rigged a chariot race against suitors for the hand of his daughter 
ohe! (oh-hay) 
Latin exclamation meaning ‘Whoa!’ or “Stop!” 
Ostia (oss-tee-uh) 
port about 16 miles southwest of Rome: Ostia is Flavia’s home town 
Ovid (ov-id) 
Publius Ovidius Naso (43 BC-AD 17); Roman poet whose works include love poetry as well as the less well- 
known Fasti 
palaestra (puh-/ice-tra) 
exercise area of public baths, usually a sandy courtyard open to the sky 


palla (pal-uh) 
a woman’s cloak, could also be wrapped round the waist or worn over the head 
papyrus (puh-pie-russ) 
papery material made of pounded Egyptian reeds, used as writing paper and also for parasols and fans 
patina (pa-feen-uh) 
Latin for ‘dish’ or ‘pan’: a kind of flan with eggs, either savoury or sweet 
Pelops (pee-lops) 
Greek who bribed a groom to replace the bronze linchpin in his opponent's chariot with a wax one: it melted with 
friction and Oenomaeus was thrown and killed 
Penates (pen-ah-taze) 
household gods, especially of the larder, where food is kept 
peristyle (perry-style) 
a columned walkway around an inner garden or courtyard 
plebelan (pleb-ec-un) 
from Latin *plebs’; one of the common people or ‘lower classes’, as opposed to those of the equestrian and 
patrician class 
Pollux (pol-luks) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Castor being the other) 
pompa (pom-puh) 
procession; on the first and last day of a festival celebrated with chariot races, there would be a procession around 
the track of the emperor, dignitaries, faction members, musicians, dancers, entertainers and statues of the gods 
Pons Fabricius (ponz fab-rick-ee-uss) 
ancient bridge in Rome leading to the Tiber Island, you can still see its four-faced herms 
Pontifex Maximus (pon-tee-fecks mack-sim-uss) 
Latin for ‘highest priest’; this was often the emperor, as in this story 
portico (por-tik-oh) 
roof supported by columns, often attached as a porch to a building or surrounding a garden 
posca (poss-kuh) 
well-watered vinegar; a non-alcoholic drink particularly favoured by soldiers on duty 
Praetorian Guard (pry-tor-ee-an gard) 
special soldiers chosen to guard the Emperor 
prasini (pra-see-nee} 
Latin for “Greens’, i.e. the Green Faction 
probatio equorum (pro-bah-tee-oh eh-kwor-um) 
literally: ‘testing of horses’; on the day before the races horses would be checked for fitness by a veterinarian and 
perhaps given trial runs in the hippodrome 
pulvinar (puhl-vin-ar) 
large covered box on the Palatine side of the Circus Maximus, statues of the gods ‘watched’ the chariot races from 
here 
Pythia (pith-ee-uh) 
priestess who uttered the oracular responses of Apollo at Delphi 
quadriga (kwad-rig-uh) 
a chariot pulled by four horses, the central two yoked, the outer two on traces 


russati (roo-sah-tee) 
Latin for “Reds”. i.e. the Red Faction 
salvete! (sal-vay-tay) 
‘hello’ to more than one person (‘salve’ is ‘hello’ to one person) 
Samaritan (sa-mare-it-an) 
native of Samaria. a region of Israel; Samaritans were not always accepted by the strictly observant Jews of 
Jerusalem 
Scorpus (skorp-uss) 
famous charioteer of the late first century AD who won over 2,000 races and who died aged 27. probably as a 
result of a racing accident 
scroll (skrole) 
papyrus or parchment ‘book’, unrolled from side to side as it was read 
Scythian (sith-ee-un) 
native of Scythia, a region north of the Black Sea; in ancient times it was famous for its nomadic tribes of pony- 
riding barbarians 
sedan-chalr 
mode of conveyance carried by strong men or slaves, like a litter, but the rider sits instead of reclining 
selah lanuet hovoteynu (s'-lach-lah-noo et-ho-vo-fane-00) 
Hebrew: ‘Forgive us our debts...” 
sesterces (sess-/ur-seez) 
more than one sestertius, a brass coin; about a day's wage for a labourer 
sparsores (spar-sore-raze) 
boys who sprinkled horses to refresh them and the track to keep the dust down 
spina (spee-nah) 
Latin for ‘spine’; one of the words used to describe the euripus or central barrier of a racecourse 
strigil (strij-ill) 
blunt-edged. curved tool for scraping off dead skin, oil and dirt at the baths; they were used for horses as well as 
people 
stylus (stile-us) 
metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
Surrentum (sir-wren-tum) 
modern Sorrento, a pretty harbour town on the Bay of Naples south of Vesuvius 
synthesis (sinth-ess-is) 
garment worn by men at dinner parties, perhaps a long. unbelted tunic with a short mantle of matching colour 
tablinum (tab-/een-um) 
room in wealthier Roman houses used as the master’s study or office, often looking out onto the atrium or inner 
garden, or both 
tiro (feer-oh) 
novice charioteer, gladiator or soldier 
Titus (fie-tuss) 
Titus Flavius Vespasianus, 40 year old son of Vespasian, has been Emperor of Rome for just over a year when this 
story takes place 
toga praetexta (loe-ga pry-tecks-ta) 


purple-edged blanket-like outer garment, worn by boys and senators, (most men over 16 wore the plain white toga 
virilis) 
triclinium (trik-/in-ee-um) 
ancient Roman dining room, usually with three couches to recline on 
Trigarium (trig-ar-ee-um) 
an open space in Rome where horses were exercised, probably in the north-west part of the Campus Martius, near 
the bank of the river Tiber 
tunic (few-nic) 
piece of clothing like a big T-shirt; children often wore a long-sleeved one 
veneti (ven-eh-tee) 
Latin for ‘Blues’, ie. the Blue Faction 
Vesta (vest-uh) 
goddess of the hearth; remains of her temple in Rome can still be seen today 
vigiles (vig-ill-aze) 
Roman policemen’firemen; the word means ‘watchmen’ 
wax tablet 
wax-coated rectangular piece of wood used for making notes 
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| THE LAST SCROL 


Chariot races in ancient Rome were even more popular than gladiatorial combats. Everybody had an opinion about 
the races and everybody supported one of the four factions, Many charioteers were as popular as movie stars are 
today, and as rich. One such charioteer was Flavius Scorpus. In this story I have made him autistic, a condition 
which was unidentified in the Roman world. I have also made him Greek, but we don’t really know where he came 
from. What we do know is that he won 2,048 races before his death aged 27 around AD 95. This information comes 
from the Roman poet Martial, who wrote several epigrams mentioning Scorpus and also two elegies. Here is one of 
the elegies: 


I was Scorpus, young star of the noisy circus and darling of Rome. Envious Death took me too soon: counting the mimber of my victories, he 
thought I was old! 
Martial X53 


Today. the Circus Maximus is a long grassy field in the centre of Rome. In ancient times it was a monumental 
building around a long racecourse, able to seat nearly a quarter of a million people and provide them with food. 
water, latrines and souvenirs. Some souvenirs which have survived until today are moulded blown-glass ‘chariot 
beakers’. A perfectly-preserved sea-greeen beaker from Colchester of Roman Britain shows the monuments of the 
spina of the Circus Maximus with four chariots racing round it. The four characters are named Olympus, Antiloctius, 
Cresces and Hierax. 

Today you can still see one of the barrier monuments — a lofty obelisk erected by Augustus — in the Piazza del 
Popolo in Rome. 

Most of us get our idea of Roman chariot racing from the 1959 Oscar-winning film Ben-Hur. The famous 
chariot-race is one of the most exciting action scenes in cinema history, but there are some inaccuracies: the chariots 
were not big and heavy but small and very light; the charioteers wrapped the reins around their waists and always 
wore leather helmets: the number of chariots in any race was a multiple of four; and seven laps were run, not ten. 
During the filming of the earlier, 1925 silent version of Ben-Hur, there was a terrible pileup in which men and 
horses really died, This gives the best idea of what a Roman chariot race would have been like, if you can bear to 
watch! 
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To the cast and crew of the Roman Mysteries 
TV series . . . with sincere apologies to those 
whose characters I have had to kill 


This story takes place in ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. 

If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll” at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. It will also explain some of the Roman legal terms mentioned in this story. 

There are also illustrations of some of the gestures used by Roman orators in the first century AD. 


SCROLL 1 





— was going to die; of that he was perfectly sure. 

The only question was who. 

Jonathan ben Mordecai had suffered from premonitions once before in his life. It had happened the previous 
year. when he was eleven. He and his father and sister Miriam had been staying with friends near a mountain called 
Vesuvius. He had dreamt of disaster, and disaster had come with the mountain's eruption. 

Now, back in Rome’s port of Ostia, another dream had begun to haunt him, In this dream. mourners carried a 
body on a bier through the foggy streets of the city. 

Jonathan shivered and put up the hood of his nutmeg-coloured cloak. It was the first Sabbath of December, cold 
and foggy, just as it always was in his dream, He had been up since dawn, hunting outside the town walls with his 
dog Tigris. He stroked the soft rabbits that hung limply from his belt. He had been hoping for more than two, but it 
was unlikely that he would catch any this late in the morning, so he whistled for his dog, and set back through the 
dripping umbrella pines, heading for the Fountain Gate. 

Tigris came up from behind, then forged ahead, a dark shape weaving through the long damp grasses with his 
head down. Suddenly he stopped. tested the air with his nose, and turned in the direction of the sea. He whined. 

“What is it, boy? Do you smell another rabbit?’ Jonathan sniffed, too. The distinctive pork-sweet odour of 
burning human flesh raised the little hairs on his arms, +A funeral pyre.” he muttered, and shivered again. ‘Shall we 
go and investigate?" 

They set off together in the direction of the sea, skirting a copse of dripping green acacia trees and then passing 
through umbrella pines. some so tall that their dark green canopies were swallowed by the mist. 

Emerging into the fog-shrouded dunes, he saw the bright flames of a funeral pyre surrounded by forty or fifty 
mourners, dark shapes in the mist. As he drew closer, he saw that most of them were dressed in black, but a dozen or 
so wore the colourful, conical hats of freedmen. 

“It must have been someone rich.” said Jonathan to Tigris. “He probably freed some slaves in his will.’ 

A stout woman in a grey palla was standing a little apart from the other mourners. Jonathan walked over to her. 

“Who was it?” he asked. 

The woman turned a genial, weather-beaten face towards him. “Gaius Artorius Dives,” she said, “owned an estate 
down the road near Laurentum.* She jerked her thumb to the south. 

“Dives? Was he rich?’ 

“Very.” She chuckled. “Clever, too. He deceived all his captators.* 

“Captators?” 

*You know. Legacy-hunters. Men and women who hang around the sick and dying, hoping for a mention in the 
will.” 

"Ah. So he didn't have a wife or children, then.’ 

‘Nor brother, nor uncle, nor cousin.’ She chuckled again and said, ‘He kept the captators dangling like fishies on 


the rod. And then he left them nothing. Well, five sesterces each.” 

‘Five hundred sesterces each? That's not bad.’ 

‘Not five hundred. Five.’ 

Jonathan’s eyebrows went up. ‘That sounds more like an insult than a legacy.’ 

“It was,” She winked. “As the saying goes: Romans tell the truth but once in their lives, when writing their wills.’ 

‘Did he leave you anything in his will?’ 

She nodded happily. ‘He granted me my freedom and a few hundred sesterces. That's my new patron: Lucius 
Nonius Celer.’ She pointed with her chin to a swarthy young man standing close to the pyre. ‘Dives made him his 
heir. Left him the lot. Now he's the rich one.’ 

‘This boy’s not bothering you, is he, Restituta?’ said a voice behind them. Jonathan turned to see a small, 
middle-aged man with a dark beard and a white skullcap. 

‘Oh, no,’ chuckled Restituta. “We were just talking about poor old Dives." 

‘Don’t I know you?” said the man, with a smile. ‘Didn't you used to attend the synagogue?’ 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. 

‘Oh, so you're one of us.’ said the woman. 

Jonathan nodded. 

“Why don't I see you there anymore?’ asked the man. *At the synagogue, I mean." 

Jonathan considered telling them that his father — Mordecai ben Ezra — followed a new sect called The Way. and 
that because of this they had been banned from the synagogue and rejected by the Jewish community, even by his 
father’s relatives. Before he could think how to phrase this, the woman came to his rescue. 

“Not really any of your business, is it, Gaius?" she said cheerfully, 

“No, I suppose not.’ The man winked at Jonathan. ‘My name’s Staphylus,” he added, "Gaius Artorius Staphylus.’ 

“You have the same first names as Gaius Artorius Dives,’ said Jonathan, looking at the pyre, “which means he 
freed you, too. Mazal tov!" 

Staphylus chuckled, ‘That’s right. But I'm not one of the new batch like Artoria Restituta here. Old Dives freed 
me a few years ago when he made me his chief bailiff. It's a nice estate, 1 enjoy managing it. Cattle, vines, olives, 
and the best mulberry grove in Italia." He jerked his chin at the swarthy young man who stood by the pyre. “I just 
hope young Nonius over there gives me as much free reign in running the estate as Dives did.’ 

“And I hope he'll be as friendly to us Jews,’ said the woman. "Another thing I can tell you about Dives, now that 
I know you're one of us: he was a righteous gentile. He bought lots of Jewish slaves but I reckon he did it to treat us 
well. Never beat us or nothing.” 

‘Didn't stop him having his funeral on the Sabbath,’ grumbled Staphylus. 

‘Don't suppose he had a choice about that,” chuckled the woman. * Anyway, it was his heir's decision." 

Staphylus looked at the rabbits hanging from Jonathan's belt. ‘Is that why you don’t attend our services? To hunt 
non-kosher game on the Sabbath?" 

‘Um, . . I'd better be going,” said Jonathan, and whistled for Tigris. 

“Now you've gone and frightened him off,’ said the woman. ‘Told you not to be nosey." 

‘It was nice to meet you,” said Jonathan, as Tigris bounded up. “Shalom, Staphylus. Shalom _. .” 

‘Restituta,’ chuckled the woman. ‘Shalom, yourself.’ 

Jonathan and Tigris started back towards the road which led up to the Fountain Gate. He glanced over his 
shoulder once to see Staphylus and Restituta watching him, their features already blurred by fog and by smoke from 
the funeral pyre. They gave him a cheerful wave. He waved back and quickened his pace. 

Most of the tombs in Ostia lined the roads into town, but there were also grave markers and altars scattered 


behind the roads, among the pines. 

He crossed the road to Laurentum and had just passed the tomb of fighting gladiators, when something made 
him stop dead. 

It was a cube of stone at the base of an umbrella pine. 

He turned back and frowned down at the red letters painted on the white marble. And for the third time that 
morning he shivered. 

“Great Jupiter's eyebrows,” he muttered to Tigris, “it’s my grave." 


‘Jonathan!’ called a girl's voice. “Jonathan!” 

‘Here, Flavia!’ he called back. ‘I'm over here. Behind the tomb of fighting gladiators!’ 

‘Oh! There you are!’ A girl with light brown hair and a sky-blue palla emerged from the mist-choked umbrella 
pines. Flavia Gemina was Jonathan’s next-door neighbour and friend. Together with their friends Nubia and Lupus, 
they had solved several mysteries and had many adventures, 

Flavia's dog Scuto emerged from the fog behind her. Tigris ran to meet his friend and the two dogs — one black, 
one gold — gave each other a quick sniff of greeting. Although Tigris was not yet a year and half old, he was already 
bigger than the fully-grown Scuto. 

“We've been looking for you everywhere." said Flavia breathlessly. “Nubia went west and I went east, and Lupus 
is searching the baths.’ 

Jonathan did not reply. Instead he raised his eyebrows and pointed at the marble block. 

Looking down, Flavia read the inscription: ‘To the spirits of the underworld, for Jonathan ben Mordecai, His 
friends Flavia, Nubia and Lupus set this up for him, their well-deserving friend.’ She looked guiltily up at him. 
‘Oops!’ she covered her mouth with her hand. 

“Oops, indeed.” 

"We were going to tell you, but then we forgot.” 

“You forgot to tell me I died?’ 

‘Jonathan! Don't say such a thing!’ Flavia made the sign against evil and then spat onto the ground for good 
measure. “We put it up last spring, when we thought you were dead. But you weren't dead. You were a gladiator. 
Remember?’ 

“If I try very hard." said Jonathan, *1 think I can remember not being dead.” 

“You know what I mean.’ Flavia’s grey eyes were bright with excitement. 

He raised an eyebrow at her, “What's the mystery?” 

“What? You — how did you know?’ 

“You get a certain gleam in your eye.” 

She grinned. ‘It’s your sister Miriam. She's here. I don't mean here in the graveyard. I mean here in Ostia. At 
your house. And Jonathan, you're right: she has a mystery for us to solve!’ 


SCROLL II 





Firi thought Miriam was the most beautiful girl she had ever seen. 

With her glossy dark curls, huge violet eyes and creamy skin, Jonathan's sister could stop a column of 
legionaries dead in their tracks. Last month she had actually caused a collision between two mule-carts just inside 
the Roman Gate; even at eight months pregnant, she was so breathtaking that the drivers had not been able to keep 
their eyes off her. 

Flavia knew that Miriam hated such attention from men. That was why she usually pulled her palla over her 
head like a modest matron. But here in her father's house she went unveiled, Wearing a dark-blue stola and sitting 
on the red and orange striped divan, her beauty was ripe and luminous. 

Flavia sighed. Miriam was not only beautiful, but she was kind and compassionate. She was also a skilled 
midwife. Even though she herself was heavily pregnant, she still attended the births of poor women and female 
slaves who could not afford a doctor. 

A slave-girl stepped into the dining room doorway. As usual, Flavia tried not to stare: the girl had the name 
‘Delilah’ branded on her forehead. Jonathan's mother, Susannah had brought her back from Rome. 

“Excuse me,’ said Delilah. ‘Nubia is here." 

A dark-skinned girl in a lionskin cloak came into the tablinum, closely followed by a black dog. 

‘Nubia!’ cried Flavia. “And Nipur! Now that we're all here, Miriam can tell us her mystery.’ 

‘Have a mint tea, Nubia," said Jonathan, as the dogs greeted one another. 

Beside him, a dark-haired boy in a sea-green tunic waved and pointed at a plate of almond-stuffed dates. Lupus 
was an ex-beggar boy who lived with Jonathan. He had no tongue and could not speak. 

‘Greetings!’ said Nubia, handing her lionskin cloak to Delilah, She took a beaker of mint tea and a handful of 
dates and sat gracefully beside Flavia. 

‘Miriam was just telling us about her new friend, Hephzibah,’ explained Flavia. 

Nubia frowned. “Hephzibah? That is a name 1 am never hearing before,’ Nubia had been in Italia for a year and a 
half, but her Latin was not yet fluent. 

‘It’s a Hebrew name,’ explained Miriam. ‘Hephzibah was born in Jerusalem, just like me. We used to be best 
friends when we were four years old. Then I met her last month when I was attending a pregnant slave at the estate 
where she lives. We've become good friends again.” 

Flavia turned to Nubia and said through a mouthful of stuffed dates: ‘Miriam wants Hephzibah to go live with 
her and Uncle Gaius. To help when the baby is born.” 

On the divan beside Jonathan, Lupus made a slicing motion across his throat, crossed his eyes, and fell back onto 
the red cushions. 

“What Lupus is trying to say,’ explained Flavia, ‘is that Hephzibah's master died yesterday." 

“Was someone cutting his throat?’ asked Nubia. 

Lupus shook his head. He shaped an imaginary fat belly and then played dead again. 


Jonathan grinned. ‘He was pregnant?’ 

Lupus laughed and grunted no, then puffed out his cheeks and tucked his chin down. 

“He died of fatness?’ said Nubia. 

Lupus gave her a thumbs-up. 

“At least that's what his slaves say,’ explained Miriam. ‘His name was Dives and he owned an estate near us.’ 

‘Dives!’ said Jonathan, ‘I've just come from his funeral." 

They all stared at him and Jonathan explained, *I was hunting and I saw them burning his body. The slaves were 
probably right about his dying of fatness. He made a blazing fire.” 

Nubia shuddered but Flavia turned excitedly to Miriam. ‘I'll bet I can guess what your mystery is: you suspect 
Dives was murdered, and you want us to find the killer!” 

“Nothing as dramatic as that,” said Miriam. ‘I’m sure Dives died a natural death, The mystery is that a few days 
before he died, Dives set Hephzibah free." 

Nubia looked up from stroking Nipur. ‘The man who dies of fatness?’ she said. *He sets your friend free?" 

“Yes. But he warned her not to tell anyone what he had done.” 

“Why didn't he want her to tell anyone?’ asked Flavia. 

‘I don't know. She doesn't know,’ 

‘She told you,” said Jonathan, raising an eyebrow. 

‘I know.’ Miriam’s eyes suddenly filled with tears. “And I wish she’d told more people. That's part of the 
problem. Dives died a few days after setting Hephzibah free. He left his entire estate to a man called Nonius, but—' 

“That's right,’ interrupted Jonathan. “Nonius Celer, He was at the funeral.’ 

Miriam nodded. ‘But Nonius says there's no record of Hephzibah's manumission.' 

“What is man you mission?’ asked Nubia. 

*Manumission,' said Flavia, ‘is the act of freeing a slave.’ 

Miriam continued. “Nonius — the new owner of the estate — claims that Hephzibah is still his property. If only 
she'd told some of the other slaves or freedmen, they could confirm her claim. But apart from the man who 
witnessed the manumission, | was the only one who knew about it.’ 

‘There was a witness?’ asked Flavia, 

‘Apparently,’ said Miriam. 

‘Then surely he can testify that your friend was set free?" 

“That's the mystery," said Miriam. “We can't find the witness anywhere.” 

“What's his name?’ asked Jonathan. 

Miriam shook her head. ‘Hephzibah can't remember. She thinks he might be called something like Gaius 
Helvidius Pupienus. He’s some kind of official. If it helps, she described him to me.” 

‘It helps.’ Flavia took out her wax tablet and made a note of the name. 

‘According to Hephzibah, he has thinning hair, a long nose and a small butterfly-shaped birthmark over his left 
eyebrow.’ Miriam leaned forward: “Flavia, we need to find him. Hephzibah has summoned her new master to court, 
and we need the witness to prove she's free.’ 

“Can she do that?’ asked Jonathan. "Can a slave summon a citizen to court?" 

‘She can’t,’ said Miriam. *But another citizen can.’ 

‘PI bet it’s Uncle Gaius.’ said Flavia. ‘Has Uncle Gaius agreed to be her protector and take on her case?’ 

‘No,’ said Miriam. “Gaius is terribly busy with the farm. The olive harvest isn’t quite in. Also, he doesn't know 
very much about legal matters.’ She lowered her head and stroked her belly. ‘So I’ve asked Gaius Plinius Secundus 
to help.’ 


‘Pliny!’ cried Flavia. “You asked Pliny?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

"And he agreed to help your friend?” 

‘Of course Pliny agreed,’ said Jonathan drily. “He's madly in love with Miriam.’ 

“Don't be ridiculous, Jonathan,’ murmured Miriam, but her head was still down. 

Flavia exchanged a knowing look with Nubia, ‘It’s not that ridiculous, Miriam,’ she said. ‘Pliny was passionately 
in love with you last summer.’ 

Miriam looked up at Flavia. ‘But he’s not in love with me now,’ she replied firmly. “He is studying rhetoric and 
said he would welcome a chance to plead a case." 

Jonathan snorted. ‘If you say so." 

Delilah appeared in the doorway again. “Excuse me, but a carriage has arrived. Driver says he goes to 
Laurentum.* 

“That's me,” said Miriam, rising awkwardly to her feet. ‘One of Pliny’s slaves was running an errand here in 
Ostia. He brought me in and now he's taking me back.’ 

Once again her eyes brimmed with tears as she looked at each of them in turn. "Please. The four of you must find 
that witness. Hephzibah has no other proof that Dives set her free. Without that witness she can never come to live 
with us. And she must come to live with us. She must!’ 


The December sun had burned off the fog and was now high enough to throw a shadow on the new sundial in 
Flavia's inner garden. 

“We have to find that witness,’ said Flavia, pacing up and down the garden path, “and we need to work fast. 
Miriam said Hephzibah thought he was an official. All the public buildings close at noon. According to this,’ she 
gestured towards the sundial, ‘that only gives us half an hour. Any ideas about where we should start looking?" 

‘How about the basilica?’ said Jonathan. “There's usually a list of officials posted there, and one of the clerks or 
scribes might know of one with a butterfly birthmark.” 

“Excellent!” said Flavia. ‘Any other ideas?” 

Nubia nodded shyly. ‘Aristo is visiting his friend Leander this morning,’ she said. “But he said he would return 
for lunch before he goes to the baths, I will wait here and ask him.’ 

‘Good. And if pater should appear. you can ask him, too.” 

“Where is your father?’ asked Jonathan. 

*He's gone to Sicily for his patron’s wedding. Didn't I tell you? Cordius is going to marry Avita’s mother, Julia 
Firma!" 

*Avita's mother?’ 

“Yes. You remember Avita. The little girl who died of a mad dog's bite.’ 

‘Of course. I often pass her tomb." 

"And you remember that Avita's father died?’ 

‘How could I forget that?’ 

“And do you remember how her mother — Julia Firma — was all alone in the world and how Cordius took her in 
as a seamstress, because she had no means to live? Well, Cupid must have fired an arrow because they're getting 
marned at his estate in Sicily! Isn't it romantic?” 

‘I suppose." said Jonathan. 

‘Anyway, pater was invited to attend the wedding and he told us not to expect him back before the Nones. Yes. 
Lupus?" 

Lupus had been writing on his wax tablet. Now he held it up: 


FORUM OF THE CORPORATIONS? 


“What about the Forum of the Corporations?’ 
Lupus used his two hands to mime a fluttering butterfly, then shaded his eyes, as if searching for someone. 
‘Good idea!" said Flavia. “You try to find man with the butterfly birthmark at the Forum of the Corporations. I'll 
go with Jonathan to the main forum. When the gongs clang midday, men will start coming out of the law-courts on 
their way to the baths. I'm sure one of us will be able to find that witness.’ 


x 


It took Lupus no time at all to find out the name of the mysterious witness. 

Remembering Miriam’s description of the man, he etched a simple portrait on his wax tablet. First he drew a 
face with a long nose and high forehead. Then he added a small butterfly shape over the left eyebrow. Finally. as the 
gongs clanged noon, he waited for the stream of men to emerge from the Forum of the Corporations on their way to 
their preferred bathhouses. As they began to pour out of the main exit, he held up the wax tablet in his right hand 
and pointed at it with his left. 

A few curious men gathered round the portrait, attracting others who wanted to see what they were looking at. 
Soon there was a lively crowd, with some men jostling to see, 

‘IT’S PAPILLIO, THE DECURION!” boomed a tall, thin man. Praeco — one of Ostia's town criers — was 
incapable of speaking in a normal voice. 

*Papillio?’ said another . “Are you sure?’ 

‘OF COURSE I'M SURE,’ thundered Praeco. ‘SEE THE BUTTERFLY-SHAPED BIRTHMARK OVER HIS 
EYEBROW?" 

‘No, it's Didius,' offered someone else. “That's not a birthmark, it’s just a smudge." 

‘It's not a smudge,” said a freedman in his soft conical cap. "You meant to draw that, didn't you, boy?” 

Lupus nodded. 

“What's the matter, boy?’ said a man with a squint. ‘Ox tread on your tongue?” 

“Shut up. you fool!" hissed a bald Ethiopian. “That's the boy what's had his tongue cut out. You be careful how 
you talk to him. He's a ship owner. he is. Might employ you and your sorry crew one day.’ 

“Oh. Sorry, boy." said Squint. ‘I meant no disrespect.’ 

Lupus shrugged, then pointed urgently at the drawing and raised his eyebrows expectantly. 

‘IF THE BOY MEANT TO DRAW THE BIRTHMARK,' blared the town crier, ‘THEN IT’S DEFINITELY 
PAPILLIO!" 

‘He means Gnaeus Helvius Papillio, the decurion,' explained Conical Cap. “You know: member of the city 
council,” 

Lupus nodded enthusiastically and wrote the name on the other leaf of his wax tablet. 

*Papillio has a bigger chin,’ offered someone. 

Lupus quickly rubbed out the chin he had drawn and replaced it with a bigger chin, then held up the tablet again. 

‘THINNER EYEBROWS!" boomed Praeco. 

‘Bigger ears!’ came the light voice of a eunuch. 

“And some frown lines on his forehead,’ added Conical Cap. 

Lupus used his thumb to smooth the wax and the tip of his bronze stylus to make the necessary adjustments. 

Finally they all agreed. The portrait on Lupus's tablet showed the decurion Gnaeus Helvius Papillio, a bachelor 


who lived on the fourth floor of the Garden Apartments down by the Marina Gate. 


“Miriam! Uncle Gaius! Where are you?’ called Flavia, as she and her friends followed the dogs up the gravel path of 
her uncle’s Laurentum Lodge. It had taken them over an hour to walk there, but it was a glorious afternoon, To their 
right, the silvery-green leaves of three olive trees gleamed. A dozen brown hens had been pecking contentedly at the 
gravel path, but as Scuto ran to greet them they scattered among the vine rows. 

‘Scuto! Stop chasing the chickens!’ Flavia scolded. "Why can't you be good, like Nipur and Tigris?’ Scuto gazed 
up at her, panting happily and wagged his tail. Flavia gave him a quick pat and called out again, ‘Uncle Gaius?’ 

The front door squeaked open and an old slave appeared between the two wooden columns of the small porch. 
He smiled broadly, revealing a single tooth, 

“Hello, Senex,’ cried Flavia. ‘Is Uncle Gaius in?" 

‘Gone to Rome with Dromo,' replied Senex in a quavering voice. Flavia nodded and smiled, Dromo was the 
other slave at the Laurentum Lodge. He was not quite as ancient as Senex, having four teeth instead of just one. She 
knew her uncle and Miriam could not afford proper slaves and had taken the two old men in out of kindness. 

‘The master and Dromo should be back soon,’ quavered Senex. “The mistress is in her bedroom." He shuffled to 
one side so that Flavia and her three friends could enter. The dogs stayed outside to investigate interesting smells. 

“Miriam!” called Flavia. She led the way through the little garden courtyard and eagerly flung back the curtain to 
Miriam's bedroom, 

‘Oh, I'm sorry!’ said Flavia. *I didn't know you had a visitor.” 

Miriam was sitting on her bed combing a doll’s hair. A lovely girl of fourteen or fifteen sat beside her. As Flavia 
and her friends filled the doorway. the girl jumped up and regarded them with large brown eyes. She had pale skin 
and a mass of wavy hair the colour of dark copper. It was pulled back from her smooth forehead and contained by a 
hairnet. 

‘Hello, Jonathan, Flavia, Nubia and Lupus!’ Miriam put down the doll and tried to rise, But her swollen belly 
impeded her and she fell back onto the bed, giggling. The auburn-haired girl smiled and helped Miriam to her feet. 

Miriam turned to them and said breathlessly, ‘This is my dear friend Hephzibah; the one I was telling you about. 
Hephzibah, that's my little brother Jonathan. And Flavia, and Nubia, and that's Lupus.” 

‘Oh! cried Hephzibah, and clapped her hands in delight. ‘It’s baby Jonathan!" 

Lupus raised his eyebrows and Jonathan said. ‘What?’ 

Hephzibah turned and looked at Jonathan's sister. ‘Miriam, do you remember the day we stole baby Jonathan 
from his basket and pretended to be mothers?" 

“Yes!” Miriam laughed. "We unwrapped his swaddling clothes to see what he looked like.” 

‘So tiny and perfect.’ 

Lupus guffawed and Jonathan scowled. ‘I wasn't that tiny,’ he muttered. 

‘Oh, Hephzibah!’ Miriam gave a strange sobbing laugh. She caught her friend’s hands and for a brief moment 
they exchanged an intense look, which Flavia could not decipher. 

Still holding Hephzibah’s hands, Miriam turned to the four friends. ‘Please tell us you have good news,’ she said. 
‘Tell us you've found the man who witnessed Hephzibah’s manumission?” 

Flavia nodded and patted Lupus on the back. 

“Yes,” she said, “we have good news." 


SCROLL III 





Hair an hour later they were all sitting in a small rose garden behind the Laurentum Lodge, drinking lemon barley 
water and eating dried mulberries, when the wooden gate squeaked open and old Senex appeared. 

‘Pliny is here,’ he quavered. ‘Brought him like you asked.” 

‘Thank you, Senex,” said Miriam, rising to her feet. She went to greet the young man coming through the open 
gateway into the garden. 

‘Dear Gaius,” she said. "Welcome.' She turned to Senex. “Let me know as soon as my husband returns.’ The old 
slave tugged his wispy grey forelock and nodded, and the garden gate squeaked shut behind him, 

Gaius Plinius Secundus looked just as Flavia remembered him. He was about eighteen, of medium height, with a 
mop of brown hair, rumpled eyebrows and keen black eyes. 

Without taking his eyes from Miriam's face, he bent to pat the dogs. Flavia and Nubia exchanged a knowing 
glance. It was obvious he was still infatuated with her. 

“You remember my brother Jonathan, don't you?’ said Miriam, flushing under his adoring gaze. "And Flavia, 
Nubia and Lupus?’ 

Pliny stood upright and reluctantly looked at the others. 

‘Hello,’ he said. “It's good to see you again. How have you all been this past year?” 

For a brief moment Flavia considered telling him that they had fought beasts in the new amphitheatre, rescued 
kidnapped children from the Greek island of Rhodes, pursued a fugitive across half the Greek mainland and raced 
chariots in the Circus Maximus. Instead she replied: “Busy. We've been busy.” 

‘I also,’ said Pliny. “I’ve been studying rhetoric up in Rome. I've just come back to prepare for the Saturnalia. 
Your sister and her friend were lucky to find me at home yesterday.’ Here he turned his attention back to Miriam. 
who had resumed her seat. 

‘Do please sit down, Gaius,’ she said, and patted the empty chair between her and Hephzibah. “Will you have 
some lemon barley water? Or do you prefer hot spiced wine?" 

‘Barley water is fine.” He sat on the wooden chair. 

‘Lupus found the witness,” said Miriam, pouring Pliny's drink, 

“Witness?” Pliny gazed adoringly at Miriam. 

‘The man who witnessed Hephzibah’s manumission.' Miriam set the beaker before Pliny, “You said you needed 
him to appear when you take Hephzibah to see the magistrate.” 

‘Oh! Yes. The witness.’ Pliny reached into his shoulder bag, pulled out a wax tablet and turned to Hephzibah. 
“What's his name?" 

“Gnaeus Helvius Papillio,' said Hephzibah in her pleasantly accented voice. “He looks like this.’ She pushed 
Lupus's open wax tablet across the table. 

‘Of course!” said Pliny. ‘I know this man. I’m sorry, Miriam. I should have guessed from what you told me. 


Papillio’s name means “butterfly”, I let you down badly.” 


“No, Gaius, you didn't let us down. But what do we do now?’ 

Pliny drained his beaker, plunked it down emphatically and stood up. 

‘Nothing, You do nothing. I will issue Papillio with a summons requiring him to come to court. Not tomorrow — 
it’s nefas — but the day after, the day before the Nones, Will I see you there?” 

“Yes,” said Miriam. ‘I'll be there.’ She squeezed Hephzibah’s hand. ‘I want to support my dear friend.’ 

‘We'll be there, too,’ said Flavia, ‘if Aristo agrees to make it part of our lessons. After all,’ she added, ‘we found 
the witness." 

‘Excellent.’ said Pliny, his eyes never leaving Mirtam’s face. “Then I will see you the day after tomorrow. Good- 
bye. Hephzibah. Good-bye, Miriam.’ He managed to tear his gaze away from her for a moment and smile down at 
the rest of them. ‘Good-bye, my young friends!’ 

At the garden gate he turned and added. ‘By the way, the hearing won't be in the basilica, but rather in the 
forum. Probably by the little shrine of Ceres. After all,” he added. “It’s only a formality.” 


Two days later, early on the day before the Nones, they all walked to the forum to watch Papillio testify that 
Hephzibah was free. 

‘Aristo,’ said Flavia. “How do you set a slave free?" 

Aristo was the handsome young Corinthian who had been her tutor for three years. He had tanned skin, hair the 
colour of bronze and intelligent brown eyes. 

‘One method,’ he began, ‘is for the master or mistress to invite the slave to recline beside them, in the presence 
of witnesses.” 

‘That's how I freed Nubia.’ said Flavia, catching her friend's hand and giving it a quick squeeze. “What else?’ 

“The official method is to free them in the presence of an official: a consul or praetor, if you want to go right to 
the top. But a duovir or an aedile will do today. Even a decurion.* 

“Who are those people?’ A pretty frown creased Nubia's forehead. 

Aristo raised both eyebrows, "Can anyone tell Nubia the difference between a duovir, aedile and decurion?" 

“A duovir,' said Jonathan, *is one of two men who run Ostia, like the two consuls in Rome. The aediles look after 
public buildings. especially temples and baths. The decurions are members of the town council. They're more 
common,” he added. *1 think there are a hundred of them here in Ostia.’ 

‘Correct.’ Aristo flashed Jonathan an approving smile. 

‘Are there other ways to make slaves free?’ asked Nubia. 

“Yes,” said Aristo. “The other most common method of manumission is for a master to set free some of his slaves 
in his will, That way they serve him as long as he lives, then form a grateful crowd of freedmen at his funeral. In 
that case, the seven witnesses of the will act as witnesses to the manumission,' he added, 

‘Like Dives.’ said Jonathan. “He freed about a dozen of his slaves. They were all there celebrating.’ 

‘Don’t you mean mourning?’ said Flavia. 

“A bit of both, I suppose.” said Jonathan, as they passed the theatre, *I wouldn't want people celebrating at my 
funeral. I'd want them all to be miserable.’ 

“We promise we'll be miserable,’ said Flavia, and Lupus chuckled. 

“Don't laugh," muttered Jonathan. “You might regret it.” 

"What do you mean?" 

‘I keep having a dream.’ 

‘Bad dream?’ asked Nubia. 

Jonathan nodded. “The same one, every single night.’ 

‘Like Nubia's nightmares a few months ago?” said Flavia. 


‘Yes, but it’s not like an ordinary dream. It’s so real. It's more like the dream I had before Vesuvius erupted.’ 

Lupus gave Jonathan a look of alarm and Nubia asked, "What is in your bad dream?” 

‘I dream I’m watching a funeral procession on a foggy day—’ Jonathan took a deep breath *—and I think it’s 
mine." 

“Jonathan!” cried Flavia as they all made the sign against evil. ‘Don't say such a thing!” 

‘Poor Jonathan,” said Nubia, and she patted his back. 

“Well,” said Aristo, ‘it’s my job to keep you safe. I'll try as hard as I can to make sure nothing happens to any of 
you.’ 

Flavia made the sign against evil one more time, just for good measure, as they emerged into the open space of 
the forum. 

It was a cloudy morning and smoke from the dawn sacrifices still hung in the cold air. 

‘Behold!’ cried Nubia. “Pliny. And Phrixus, too!’ 

“Where?” said Aristo, looking around, 

‘There! Between small round fountain and Temple of Rome and Augustus.” 

‘Oh, I see them!” said Flavia. “By the shrine to Ceres. And look! There's Miriam and Hephzibah and Dromo. 
That angry-looking fat man must be the magistrate.” 

‘And there's the town crier,’ said Jonathan. 

‘GNAEUS HELVIUS PAPILLIO.' bellowed Praeco from his plinth, *DECURION OF OSTIA, RESIDENT OF 
THE GARDEN APARTMENTS. COME TO THE FORUM TO CONFIRM A MANUMISSION!’ 

‘By Hercules!’ breathed Aristo, as they drew closer to the circular shrine of Ceres, ‘She's so pregnant!’ 

Miriam came to meet them. a worried expression on her lovely face. ‘Jonathan! Flavia!’ she cried. “He's not here 
yet! Papillio isn't here.” 

‘I can't understand it,’ said Pliny, coming up behind her. ‘I sent notification yesterday. It's just lucky Nonius 
needed to use the latrines,’ he added. “He's not back to complain . .. yet.” 

‘Oh Flavia!’ cried Miriam. “What will we do? The magistrate says we have to produce the witness today or 
Hephzibah will forfeit the case.’ 

‘GNAEUS HELVIUS PAPILLIO,' blasted Praeco behind them, “IF YOU DO NOT APPEAR, THE PLAINTIFF 
WILL FORFEIT HER CASE" 

The magistrate — a fat, sour-faced man in a red-bordered toga — glared up at the town crier and said something to 
his clerk, who made a note on a wax tablet. 

‘I can’t understand it.’ repeated Pliny. ‘I sent Papillio the summons yesterday. Phrixus delivered it in person. 
didn't you? 

‘I did,’ said Phrixus. He turned to Flavia and said: ‘It is good to see you again.’ 

‘It's good to see you, too, Phrixus,” said Flavia, 

Phrixus turned back to Pliny. ‘Shall I go and look for Papillio in the basilica?’ he asked. ‘Maybe he went there by 
mistake.’ 

“Good idea,” said Pliny. “Do that.’ 

Phrixus hurried off towards the basilica. 

A swarthy young man ran up: he was breathing heavily. ‘So.’ he said, ‘where is your so-called-witness? Is he 
still not here?” 

“That's Nonius Celer, said Jonathan in Flavia's ear, 

She nodded and studied Dives’ heir. He was a tall, good-looking man with dark, woolly hair, light brown skin 
and green eyes. He wore a dark grey cloak over a rust-red tunic. 


‘I’m a busy man,’ said Nonius, ‘and I have an estate to run. I’ve been waiting nearly half an hour for this 
Papillio.’ 

‘Shall we look for him, too?’ said Flavia to Pliny. “We know where he lives: on the fourth floor of the Garden 
Apartments by the Marina Gate. We’ll— 

‘GNAEUS HELVIUS PAPILLIO.' thundered Praeco, ‘DECURION OF OSTIA AND RESIDENT OF THE 
GARDEN APARTMENTS YOU ARE SUMMONED TO THE FORUM TO CONFIRM A MANUMISSION!” 

“We'll go right now,’ continued Flavia. 

“You'd better,’ growled the magistrate. ‘If you fail to produce the witness in the next half hour, then not only will 
this young woman lose her case, but she'll have to pay a fine for wasting my valuable time,’ 


* 


A few minutes later, Nubia and her friends stood before a tall red-brick apartment building. 

Nubia did not understand how people could bear to live in such lofty buildings. Jonathan told stories of tall 
apartment blocks collapsing without notice, but Flavia said that only happened in Rome. 

Nubia's head tipped back as she looked up all five storeys. Instead of a red-tiled roof she saw green foliage 
peeping above the upper level. “Behold. There are trees on the roof,” she said. 

‘It must have a roof-garden,” said Flavia, and looked at Lupus. ‘Is this it?” 

Lupus nodded and held up his wax tablet. Nubia saw what he had written: 


GARDEN APARTMENTS BY MARINA GATE 
FOURTH FLOOR 


‘It’s big,” said Flavia, “but luckily there are four of us. l'H take the eastern side, Jonathan you take west, Nubia south 
and Lupus north. Start at one end of the corridor and work your way along. Just knock at doors. Or ask anyone you 
see. Someone must know where Papillio lives.” 

Nubia nodded and followed her ex-mistress. They passed through a dim, vaulted entry way and emerged into a 
bright, spacious courtyard with a large rainwater pool at its centre. Nubia saw cooking hearths at the north end of the 
courtyard and latrines at the south. There were no trees in this courtyard, but a few shrubs had been planted near the 
latrines. and a pretty herbbed surrounded the pool, The outside of the large building had been blank and uninviting, 
with small windows in a flat expanse of the brick; inside. she could see that each of the apartments had larger 
windows overlooking the balcony corridors and courtyard beyond, 

Flavia indicated the stairs at the southwest corner and Nubia dutifully began to go up them. They were made of 
gleaming white marble. The thought occurred to her that this would make them easier to climb at night. She went up 
four flights, then turned to approach the door nearest the stairs. She was surprised to find it slightly ajar. As she 
tentatively knocked, it swung open. 

Almost at her feet lay the man with the butterfly birthmark: flat on his back, his eyes open but unseeing. A 
glistening smear of blood on the white marble floor showed how he had crawled across the room and almost made it 
to the door before he died. 


SCROLL IV 





Nubia stared in horror at the dead man lying at her feet. Blood had soaked his cream tunic and turned it dark red. 

Suddenly his staring eyes moved to lock with hers. 

Nubia screamed: he was still alive. 

She was about to turn and run, but then she saw the terror in his eyes and a thought entered her mind: comfort 
him. He is dying. 

‘Papillio?’ she whispered. 

He groaned, and reached up a bloody hand imploringly. She knelt beside him and took his outstretched hand. 

He opened his mouth, but no words emerged. 

From the balcony corridor behind her came the sound of running footsteps. 

‘Don't worry. Gnaeus,” she said. somehow remembering his praenomen. ‘People are coming to help.’ She 
attempted a smile. ‘Do not try to speak.’ 

He opened his mouth again, and managed to gasp: ‘I didn't tell... Quick!’ She nodded as if she understood, and 
he seemed to take courage from this. Even as the light in his eyes faded, he managed to say: ‘Find the other six... 
By Hercules!’ Then she heard the death rattle and she knew he was gone. 

Outside the footsteps skidded to a halt, Nubia turned to see Flavia and Lupus arriving together in the open 
doorway. A moment later, Jonathan, Pliny, Phrixus and the swarthy man called Nonius appeared in the balcony 
corridor behind them. 

For a moment they all stared in horror at the dead man. 

Then Nonius fainted, and Flavia began to scream. 


“Are you certain?’ said Flavia to Nubia an hour later. ‘Are you certain that's what he said?’ 

“Yes,” said Nubia, taking a sip of mint tea. “His last words were: J didnt tell. Quick. Find the other six. By 
Hercules.’ 

Nubia lay wrapped in a blanket on the divan back at Jonathan's house. Jonathan's father, Doctor Mordecai, had 
bled her to ease the shock. Then, after commanding her to rest, he had hurried to the scene of the murder in order to 
examine the corpse. 

‘Nubia, are you sure Papillio didn't say anything else?” said Flavia, “That doesn't make sense.” 

“Master of the Universe, Flavia!’ muttered Jonathan. ‘Leave Nubia alone. She's just had a terrible shock. A man 
died in her arms. And she’s just had a cup of her own blood drained from her.’ 

“He's right.’ said Aristo. *“Nubia's had an awful shock. Thank the gods Miriam didn't see the body. I hope she 
and her friend got back to Laurentum all right.’ 

‘I'm sorry, Nubia,” said Flavia, “but that poor man was murdered. And we've got to find out why." 

Nubia nodded. 

Lupus held up his wax tablet. He had written one word: SUICIDE? 

‘I don’t think so, Lupus,’ said Flavia. “Why would he fall on his sword and then try to crawl for help?’ 


‘Also,’ said Jonathan, ‘his last words were: / didnt tell. As if someone had threatened to make him talk and he 
refused and then they stabbed him.” 

Lupus pursed his lips and nodded, as if to say: Good point. 

Suddenly there was a thunderous pounding on the front door and Tigris started to bark. 

Flavia glanced at Jonathan. ‘That doesn’t sound like your father,” she said. 

‘No,’ agreed Jonathan. 

A moment later Delilah appeared in the wide doorway of the tablinum. 

‘It was soldiers,’ she said breathlessly. “They wanted Nubia. I say you are next door because they want to arrest 
you.’ 

“Why would they want to arrest Nubia?” said Flavia with a frown. 

“Maybe they think she murdered Papillio,’ said Jonathan. 

“What? cried Flavia. 

‘Delilah,’ said Jonathan, ‘what were their exact words?’ 

The letters on the slave-girl’s forehead crinkled as she frowned, “That they want to arrest and interrogate Nubia. 
They say she must come because she is a slave.” 

Flavia frowned. “But Nubia’s not a slave. I freed her in Surrentum over a year ago.” 

‘In the presence of a magistrate?’ asked Aristo. 

Next door they could hear Scuto and Nipur barking, as the soldiers pounded on Flavia's door. 

‘No,’ said Flavia. ‘I freed Nubia in the presence of Publius Pollius Felix and his family. I told you this morning. 1 
invited her to recline on the couch beside me.’ 

Aristo stood up and his face grew pale. “Flavia.” he said, ‘did you ever pay the slave-tax?’ 

“What's that?’ 

‘Dear gods," said Aristo. “You didn't do it properly. She's not free. Nubia's officially still a slave." 

Flavia stared blankly at him. ‘But you said that if you invite a slave to recline with you, then they're free.’ 

“Yes, but you have to register their manumission in your home town, and then you have to pay twenty per cent of 
the purchase price.’ 

Flavia shrugged. ‘I can do that.’ 

“You don't understand. Roman law says that slaves who witness a crime can not give evidence unless they've 
been tortured, A Roman citizen just died in Nubia's arms. If they want her to give evidence, and if she’s still 
technically a slave, that means they Aave to torture her, It's the law. There's no time to officially free her now.” 

The pounding came again at the door, so loud that the whole house seemed to shake. 

‘They're back!” cried Delilah. “Someone must have told them Nubia is here." 

“Run, Nubia!” said Flavia, pulling her dazed friend off the divan. ‘Go out the back door!’ 

Nubia’s blanket slipped to the floor and she stood trembling, her left elbow still bandaged where Doctor 
Mordecai had made the cut in order to bleed her. 

“Where?” she whispered. “Where can I go?" 

‘I don't know,’ cried Flavia hysterically. As the front door splintered and crashed open, she shoved Nubia 
towards the back of the house. ‘Just run! Run, Nubia, Run!” 


Nubia ran. 

She ran through Jonathan's inner garden and out the back door and straight into the necropolis, the city of the 
dead. The low dark clouds hung menacingly above her. 

She ran among the umbrella pines, weaving back and forth. not daring to look behind to see if they were 
pursuing her. The blood sang in her ears while her running feet beat a terrified rhythm. 


Nubia ran. 

She could smell the rain and feel the charged air, 

She had to find shelter. She could go to the Geminus family tomb, but if they searched the necropolis that would 
be the first place they would look. She must go to another tomb. One which Flavia and her friends knew about, but 
no one else. 

A drop of rain spattered onto her cheek. Then another. And another. From her left came a flash and the crack of 
thunder. 

Nubia veered right, weaving between the tall umbrella pines. 

Above her the heavens opened and the rain poured down. 

Nubia ran. 


“Master of the Universe,’ said Mordecai, coming into the tablinum. “What happened to our front door?’ He was 
shaking out his dripping cloak, 

Flavia lifted her face from her hands and looked at him. ‘Oh, Doctor Mordecai!’ she cried. ‘It’s Nubia!’ 

A flash of lightning illuminated his concerned face and a moment later came a huge crash of thunder. 

“What?” cried Mordecai. “What's happened to Nubia?’ 

“Soldiers came to arrest her,” said Aristo, ‘claiming that she's still a slave.” 

“Dear Lord," said Mordecai, his face pale. “That means. . .’ 

“We know what it means,’ said Jonathan. “We're going to try to find her, as soon as it stops raining.’ 

‘I should have gone with her,’ sobbed Flavia, ‘Or sent Nipur with her. But I just pushed her out of the door. She 
doesn't even have her lionskin cloak." 

Lupus awkwardly patted her arm and Jonathan said, ‘Don’t cry, Flavia. They took us by surprise. We all 
panicked.” 

‘What’s happening to us?” said Flavia through her tears. “Why did they kill that poor butterfly man? And who 
told the officials that Nubia might not have been properly freed?’ 

‘I think,” said Aristo slowly, “that whoever committed the murder wants to frighten you off. That's why they've 
gone after Nubia.’ 

“What did you discover, father?’ asked Jonathan, ‘Did you see the body?" 

“Yes. I saw the body.’ Another flash of lightning came, further off. 

‘Could it have been suicide?” 

‘I doubt it.” Mordecai sat on the striped divan and looked around at their concerned faces. ‘Papillio was killed by 
a single blow from a gladius — the short thrusting sword of a legionary. We found it in his apartment, lying on the 
floor at the other end of the trail of blood, There were brackets for it on the wall. Papillio obviously kept it there as a 
trophy." Mordecai looked around at them with his heavy-lidded dark eyes. “Not long before Nubia found him. 
someone came to see him. They talked and I presume they argued. The killer probably took the sword from the wall. 
stabbed Papillio once, then dropped the weapon and ran. But it was a clumsy blow. Or perhaps a hasty one. Instead 
of killing him instantly . . . I reckon it took him nearly half an hour to die.” 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia. “The poor man!” 

From the northwest came a low grow! of thunder. In the garden, the shrubs trembled under the beating rain. 

Mordecai accepted a beaker of steaming mint tea from Delilah and sipped it thoughtfully. ‘I'm afraid there is 
something much more sinister here than the case of a Jewish slave-girl being set free.’ 

Another crash of thunder seemed to emphasise his statement. 

Flavia took out a handkerchief and blew her nose. “You're right, Doctor Mordecai,’ she said. “We've got to find 
out more about Hephzibah. She's the key.” 


Lupus nodded and pointed at Flavia, as if to say: She's right. 

Mordecai shook his head. “No,” he said. “That's not what I’m saying. I'm saying you should leave this case 
alone.’ 

‘I agree with Doctor Mordecai,’ said Aristo, and added gently. ‘I know you think of yourself as a truth-seeker, 
Flavia, but this is an ugly case. A man has been murdered. Let it go." 

‘I can't let it go, We're all involved. Miriam, too.’ Here Flavia looked pointedly at Aristo, “Whoever did it must 
be stopped. We owe it to Miriam, and to her friend Hephzibah, and to the murdered man. And to poor Nubia. We 
must solve this mystery,” she said fiercely. “Or at least try.” 

“Very well,’ said Mordecai at last. “But only with our help and close supervision. Agreed?" He looked at Aristo. 

Aristo gave a nod. ‘Our close supervision,’ he said. 

“Thank you, Aristo. Thank you, Doctor Mordecai.’ Flavia wiped her wet cheeks with the back of her hand. 
“Now, where shall we start?” 

“Why don't we find out more about the key to this case," suggested Jonathan. 

‘Hephzibah?’ said Flavia, 

Jonathan nodded. “Hephzibah.” 


It was still raining hard, so they hired a covered carruca for the drive to Laurentum, 

It had been decided that Aristo would stay at Jonathan's house to help Caudex repair the front door and that 
Mordecai would go with them to the Laurentum Lodge. As they left the Laurentum Gate and headed for the coastal 
road, Flavia sat in the back of the carruca, looking out and calling Nubia’s name over and over. There was no reply 
from the dripping woods and Flavia's voice was hoarse by the time they reached the Lodge. 

Miriam waved from the porch as the carruca crunched up the gravel drive. She came carefully down the rain- 
slicked steps holding her palla over her head to keep off the rain. Gaius’s huge mastiff Ferox followed her to the 
gate. 

*Hephzibah’s not here.” she said, when her father explained their mission. “She's up the road at Pliny's estate. He 
dropped me here and then drove her straight there. He's offered his protection until this matter is settled.’ 

“Thank you, my daughter,’ said Mordecai, “We will go straight there." He twitched the reins to turn the carruca, 
then clicked the mules into motion. 

“Stop and have some lunch with me on your way back,’ Miriam called after them. “Gaius has gone to Rome and 
he won't be back until later.” 

The rain stopped as they pulled up the circular drive of the magnificent Laurentine villa. Pliny himself came to 
meet them, 

‘Hephzibah is at Dives’ old estate," he said. “She went to collect her things just before the rain started. Phrixus 
took the carruca back to Ostia to do some shopping, and I asked him to drop her off. She said she'd return here on 
foot, and she should be back by now... I’ve been debating whether or not to send a slave with a mule for her.’ 

“We'll go,” said Mordecai. “And we'll bring her back here. Which estate is it?" 

‘Back the way you came,’ said Pliny, pointing north. ‘The turning is just past the Lodge. It's not far at all, I'll 
have the slaves warm some wine for you." 

But they never had warm wine at Pliny’s or lunch at the Laurentum Lodge. When they arrived at the coastal 
estate of Lucius Nonius Celer, they found the opulent villa in turmoil. 

“What's happening?’ Mordecai called down to a running slave. 

“Murder! said the slave eagerly. ‘She's murdered one of his freedmen! I’m just going to tell the field-workers.’ 

‘Who?’ Flavia pulled back the canvas flaps of the carruca so they could all see the slave. “Who's been 
murdered?’ 


‘Mercator, They found him in her cubicle with his head bashed in. And the girl crouched over him.’ 
‘Girl?’ repeated Flavia. “Which girl?’ 
‘That Jewish girl who claims she's free. Hephzibah.” 


SCROLL V 





“Who are you?’ cried Nonius, as Mordecai shouldered his way to the front of an excited crowd in the atrium. 
Nonius had been watching two slaves tie Hephzibah to a column. One of them must have pulled the haimet from her 
head because her copper-coloured hair was falling loose around her shoulders. 

* am Mordecai ben Ezra.’ The doctor gave a very un-Roman bow. ‘Are you Lucius Nonius Celer?’ 

‘I am." Nonius’s left eye was bruised and his chest was rising and falling. In his left hand he held a whipping 
reed and Flavia saw it was stained brown with old blood, “What are you doing here?’ 

“We are friends of that young woman.’ said Mordecai, ‘Please release her. 

‘Are you mad?’ Nonius's left hand clenched and unclenched on the handle of the long reed. “She murdered a 
man and when 1 tried to stop her from running away she fought like a harpy. Look what she did to me!’ He pointed 
to his swollen eye. 

‘No!’ sobbed Hephzibah, twisting to look over her shoulder. ‘I didn’t do that! And I didn’t kill that man.” 

“Please release her,’ repeated Mordecai, quietly but firmly. 

‘Not until I’ve whipped the truth out of her,” said Nonius. He held up a small leather pouch in his right hand. 
“Where did you get all this gold?’ he snarled at Hephzibah. “You stole it from Mercator, didn't you?" 

‘No!’ said Hephzibah. ‘It’s mine! I told you: a friend gave it me, so that 1 could buy my freedom from you and 


‘Wool fluff!’ cried Nonius. ‘If you wanted to buy your freedom why didn’t you come straight to me?’ He nodded 
at the biggest slave, who tore the back of Hephzibah’s tunic from the neck, exposing her naked back. 

“It's my gold!’ sobbed Hephzibah. ‘Jonathan! Your sister gave it to me.” 

‘Liar!’ Nonius raised the rod. 

‘I will ask you not to do that, sir,’ said Mordecai, stepping between Nonius and Hephzibah. “That girl is currently 
under the protection of Gaius Plinius Secundus, your neighbour and a friend of the Emperor Titus.” 

At the mention of Titus's name a change came over Nonius. His breathing slowed. His eyes lost their feverish 
gleam. Finally he tossed the bloodstained reed onto the floor. 

‘May I see the gold?" asked Mordecai. 

Nonius paused for a moment, then thrust the coin purse angrily into the doctor's open hand. 

Mordecai opened the bag and looked in, ‘I recognise these coins. They are part of my daughter’s dowry, This girl 
did not steal from the dead man. My daughter gave her these coins.’ 

“You'll have to prove that.” said Nonius. “And she’s not going back to Pliny’s villa. I've summoned the vigiles 
from Ostia. She'll stay locked up in prison until I bring her to trial and find the truth.” 

“We can take her into our custody, if you wish," said Mordecai calmly. 

‘I do not wish." Nonius's swollen eye gave him an unpleasant leer. “You're a Jew like her, aren't you?’ 

‘I am a Jew and a Roman citizen,” said Mordecai. ‘I am also a doctor and I would like to see the body of the 
murdered man." 


Nonius's good eye narrowed. ‘What can you do for Mercator? He's dead.” 

‘Nonetheless, 1 would like to see the body.’ Doctor Mordecai countered Nonius’s menacing stare with a heavy- 
lidded gaze. 

For a long moment the two men looked at each other, then Nonius shrugged, “As you wish. He’s still lying in her 
cubicle.” He tumed to a slave. “Elpias. Show them the body.’ 

“Thank you,’ said Mordecai. He turned to follow the slave and then turned back. “Please, Nonius Celer, will you 
untie that girl and cover her until the vigiles arrive?’ 


Hephzibah's sleeping cubicle at the back of the villa was so small that Doctor Mordecai had to crouch to enter it. 
One glimpse at the dead body on the floor convinced Flavia to stay outside with Jonathan. She was happy to let 
Lupus follow the doctor in. 

Mordecai muttered an oath as his head struck the low-vaulted roof of the cell, “Master of the Universe! I can't 
even stand upright in here.’ He knelt over the corpse. ‘Killed by a single blow to the right temple,” he murmured 
presently. ‘Death seems to have been instantaneous. But where is the weapon?" 

Lupus gave a grunt and Flavia saw his hand appear, framed in the doorway and holding a ceramic jug. 

“Ah,” said Mordecai, taking the jug by the handle and examining it. “This is certainly heavy enough. But there is 
no trace of blood or hair on it. And there is still water in the bottom. Where did you get this?” 

Lupus pointed to the back of the small cubicle. Flavia and Jonathan cracked skulls as they both put their heads in 
the small doorway to get a better look. 

‘Ow! said Flavia, and rubbed her head. Suddenly she stopped rubbing and looked at Mordecai. ‘If the jug was 
used as a weapon,” she said, “wouldn't the water have spilled onto the floor? Or onto his clothes?” She allowed 
herself another quick peek at the body. The dead man’s eyes gazed up at the low-vaulted ceiling with an expression 
of mild surprise. Then she saw the bloody dent above his right eyebrow and she hastily looked away. 

“Yes,” said Mordecai. ‘If that jug was the murder weapon, then I should expect to find water here. But apart from 
a little blood — a very little blood for such a head-wound — this earthen floor is completely dry. Also.’ he looked 
around, *I don't see how a person could strike a death blow in such a confined space. There's barely room for a man 
and a boy in here.’ 

‘Maybe he wasn’t killed in here,” said Jonathan. 

Lupus grunted his agreement. 

‘And maybe Hephzibah didn’t do it!’ cried Flavia. 

Mordecai gave her a keen look. Then he turned his head to look over his shoulder, ‘Lupus,’ he said. “while we 
interview Hephzibah, I want you to do what you do so well.’ 

Lupus raised his eyebrows questioningly. 

‘I want you to look around the villa for signs of a spillage. Or of a spillage which has been cleaned. But be 
careful: don't let anyone see you." 

Lupus nodded, his eyes shining. 

Flavia frowned. *Spillage?” she said. ‘What kind of spillage?’ Then her eyes widened and she answered her own 
question. “Oh,” she breathed, “blood!” 


The atrium was almost empty when they returned: Jonathan saw that Nonius and most of his household had gone. 
There were only two sullen slaves flanking the exit. And the woman he had seen at Dives's funeral was lurking in 
the shadows behind a column, As soon as the woman saw them she moved quickly towards Jonathan. He 
remembered her name was Restituta, 

*] saw you and your friends arrive,’ she said and gripped his arm hard. ‘Since I saw you at the funeral there's a 


rumour been going around among the slaves. I thought you should know." Restituta brought her mouth close to his 
ear and said in a barely audible voice. “They say Dives was murdered, Smothered while he slept.’ 

Then she released her grip on his arm and hurried out of the atrium. 

Jonathan frowned after her, then turned to Hephzibah. She was sitting on a stool in the shelter of the peristyle, 
her auburn hair tangled and her dark eyes staring blankly ahead. Someone had draped a grey palla round her 
shoulders to hide her torn tunic. Someone else — or perhaps the same person — had tied one end of a rope around her 
ankles and the other to a pillar. 

‘The vigiles obviously haven't arrived yet,” murmured Mordecai. ‘That gives us a little time.’ 

He took a chair from the tablinum and pulled it up before Hephzibah. Then he sat facing her and began to speak 
in Aramaic. 

Hephzibah replied in the same language, and Jonathan interpreted for Flavia. 

‘She told Pliny she was going to pick up her things,” said Jonathan after a moment. “When she reached her 
sleeping-cubicle she saw Mercator lying on the ground,’ 

“Did she know him?" said Flavia. “Ask her if she knew Mercator.’ 

Hephzibah turned and looked at Flavia. ‘I will speak Latin,’ she said, and then turned back to Mordecai. ‘I only 
knew Mercator by sight. He was one of my master’s freedmen.' 

‘So he was already dead when you got there?’ said Mordecai. He was also speaking Latin now. 

“Yes. I must have screamed because a moment later there were slaves outside the door and then Nonius appeared 
and accused me of killing him. But I didn’t! I didn't!’ 

‘Did you strike Nonius?’ asked Mordecai gently. 

“No! I didn't touch him!’ She gazed around at them with pleading brown eyes. 

‘I believe you,’ said Mordecai. “But I must ask you: Why did you not go straight to Nonius and offer him the 
gold to buy your freedom?’ 

‘I went to see Priscilla first,” said Hephzibah. 

“Who's Priscilla?" asked Flavia, 

Hephzibah lowered her eyes. ‘Just a slave. A friend. She's pregnant, like Miriam.’ 

‘So you didn't go straight to your cubicle,’ said Mordecai. “You went to see your friend first.’ 

“Yes.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us that before?’ said Flavia. 

*] forgot,” said Hephzibah, her eyes still lowered. 

‘Hephzibah,’ said Mordecai, ‘did you see anyone else lurking near your cubicle?’ 

“No. It was less than an hour ago, around noon. All the other slaves were working.” 

“Including Priscilla?” said Flavia. 

“Yes. She helps the cook. I went to see her in the kitchen. We spoke for a short time. Then I went to the part of 
the villa were the sleeping-cubicles are. I was going to get my things before I went to Nonius.* 

“What things?’ asked Flavia. 

Hephzibah kept her head down. “Two tunics and a palla. A doll my mother gave me. Then I saw the body.’ She 
shuddered. 

‘Hephzibah,’ said Mordecai gently. “Are you the daughter of David ben Tobias, the priest?" 

“Yes!” Hephzibah raised her head and Flavia saw her brown eyes were brimming with tears. “Did you know 
him?’ 

“Very well,’ said Mordecai. “He was a good man, and a good friend. I believe you came to our house several 
times. Our house in Jerusalem by the Beautiful Gate.” 


Hephzibah nodded. "Yes. I was very little, but 1 still remember the citron tree in your courtyard and the yellow 
and blue wall tiles," Tears wet her cheeks. ‘Playing with Miriam in your courtyard — those are the happiest memories 
of my whole life.’ 


Nubia woke with a start. 

She was curled up in a dim, cramped space. It smelled of charred pine-cones and damp earth. 

A tomb. She was in a tomb, with the ashes of the dead. 

For a moment she could not think how she came to be here, Then she remembered running in the graveyard, 
dizzy from being bled and shivering from cold and shock. She must have fallen asleep. 

Outside, the rain had stopped. From the look of the pearly winter light it was mid-afternoon. 

She put her head tentatively out the small arched opening of the tomb. 

The pine branches overhead were still dripping and she could smell the acrid scent of someone burning damp 
leaves. 

She began to craw! out on hands and knees, because Avita's tomb was built for a child. Then she recoiled. A 
dead shrew lay outside the little doorway of the tomb. Some woodland creature had killed it and chewed off its head. 

She carefully scooped a hole for it in the dirt, used a dead leaf to push it into the hole, and patted earth over its 
tiny corpse. Then she bowed her head and recited a prayer for the dead. 

As she stood up she felt an ache in the crook of her left elbow, where doctor Mordecai had cut her skin. There 
was a spot of blood on the linen bandage, and there was blood on her butter-coloured tunic, too. That blood was not 
hers; it belonged to poor Papillio. 

Suddenly a strong hand griped her wrist. 

Nubia screamed, 
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Nubia screamed and kicked and thrashed her arms. but the man had grabbed her from behind and now he was 
pinning her wrists to her side with one strong arm while he covered her screaming mouth with his free hand. 

“Nubia!” A familiar voice and warm breath in her ear. “Nubia, it's me, Aristo.” 

Her knees gave way with relief and she almost collapsed. But he caught her and turned her and now he was 
hugging her tightly. Her nose was buried in the soft linen of his fawn tunic and she could smell his scent and feel his 
heart pounding against her cheek. 

She wrapped her arms around his slim, muscular waist and tried to keep the tears in. 

Aristo had found her! He loved her. He loved her as she loved him, 

She held him tighter, wishing he would never let her go, but presently he did, kissing the top of her head before 
he held her at arm’s length. 

‘Look at you!" he laughed, "What a state! Mud on your cheek, dirt under your fingernails, blood on your tunic. 
We need to get you to the baths.” 

She nodded, too happy for words. 

‘I know where to take you,’ he said. "The perfect place. You'll be safe there. They have a little hot plunge and a 
big guard dog.” His voice was husky with emotion, ‘She can look after you and you can look after her.’ 

All the blood seemed to drain to Nubia's feet. She gazed up into his warm brown eyes. so animated by love, and 
she felt a terrible chill. 

“Where?” she whispered, hardly able to trust her voice. 

‘To Miriam, of course. Come. 1 have a horse tethered just over there. We can be at the Laurentum Lodge in a 
quarter of an hour.” 


‘There she is!’ said Lucius Nonius Celer to the vigiles, ‘There’s the murderess!' He led two armed men into the 
atrium and gestured at Hephzibah, still tethered to a column, “Take her to Ostia and throw her in the cells!” 

*Are you calling her to trial?’ said one of the soldiers to Nonius. “Because we have no authority to hold her until 
someone brings a suit." 

‘Of course I'm bringing a suit!’ Anger darkened Nonius’ already swarthy face. ‘She killed my former patron's 
freedman, Mercator. And I now have reason to suspect that she may also have killed Dives himself.’ 

“What? cried Flavia. 

“No!” cried Hephzibah, ‘My master was kind to me. I would never hurt him." 

‘By Hercules!” Nonius's good eye opened wide. ‘I believe you killed that poor magistrate, too! Papillio. You 
went to his apartments and stabbed him before you met us at the forum.’ 

“That makes no sense,” said Mordecai. “Why would this girl want to kill the one person who could prove she was 
free?’ His voice was calm but Flavia noticed that his accent was more pronounced, a sure sign that he was upset. 

‘Perhaps because he was the one person who could prove she wasnt free!’ said Nonius. ‘I’m going to hire the 
best lawyers money can buy. And | promise you: I will find the truth!’ 


Aristo untethered a broad-backed bay gelding named Fortis that Nubia recognised from the Laurentum Gate stables. 
Flavia’s father often chose this horse when he wanted to ride out to see his brother. 

There was no mounting block nearby, so Aristo led the gelding to a small marble grave marker and, muttering an 
apology to the spirits of the dead, he stepped onto it and then up onto the horse. 

He leant down and when Nubia grasped his extended forearm, he swung her up behind him. 

The saddle was not meant for two and she had to press herself very close to him. 

“Hold on," he said over his shoulder. “Hold on tight.’ 

Nubia nodded and wrapped her arms miserably around him. For almost an entire year she had secretly loved 
him. Today, for one perfect moment, it had seemed that he returned her feelings. But now she knew that the love in 
his eyes and the beating of his heart was not for her, but for Miriam. 

Aristo clicked his tongue and she felt his heels touch the horse's side. Soon they emerged from the pine woods 
and trotted out onto the Laurentum Road. 

The sea appeared on the right, deep cobalt blue with a thousand white horses marching in from the northwest. 
The wind was sweeping low clouds in from the same direction, so that sometimes she was in brilliant sunshine and 
others in shadow, 

She took a deep breath. The storm-scoured air was fresh and cool, as intoxicating as watered wine. Birds sang in 
the umbrella pines and sunlit drops of water fell like diamonds onto the sandy road, which was perfect for riders on 
horseback. 

Nubia loved horses almost as much as she loved Aristo. She should have been blissfully happy riding with him 
on this sparkling afternoon. 

But Aristo did not love her, and never would. She suddenly realised that she was a slave after all, and a fugitive 
slave at that. And there was blood on her tunic from a murdered man. 

She turned her head in the direction of the sea, rested her cheek on his back and let the tears flow. 

Abruptly she felt his whole body stiffen as he reined in the gelding, 

‘Pollux!’ he cursed. ‘Someone's coming. We can't risk them seeing us.’ 

He kicked the horse’s flank and they veered off the road and down into the woods. When they were screened by 
the thick trunks of the umbrella pines, Aristo expertly tumed the horse so they could peer through the branches at the 
road up ahead. 

Nubia could hear it now: the sound of horses’ hooves and the jingle of armour and the squeaking wheel of a cart. 

Presently a carruca appeared around a bend, travelling in the direction of Ostia, with two riders flanking it. 

*By Apollo!’ muttered Aristo. ‘It is the vigiles!” 

‘How did they find us?” asked Nubia. She was trembling so much that her teeth were chattering. 

‘I don't think those particular vigiles are looking for you. I think they're escorting that carriage. There are three 
people inside; can you see who they are?’ 

‘I can not see inside yet, only that Doctor Mordecai is driving. Maybe the men torture him and force him to 
reveal where | am hiding.’ 

“No. Mordecai seems fine.” 

“Now I see! It is Flavia and Jonathan inside— 

"And a girl with tangled red hair. She's wearing leather manacles. They're arresting her.’ 

“That is Hephzibah,’ said Nubia. “We saw her this morning in the forum. Do you not remember? She is Miriam's 
friend. The one who wants to be free.” 


Ostia's basilica was a tall, marble-veneered building at the south-western comer of the forum next to a large temple 


of Venus. The law court occupied its spacious ground floor, with a gallery giving way to offices on the first floor. At 
the back of the basilica were four small prison cells where prisoners could be held until they stood trial. 

‘It wasn’t too bad,’ said Mordecai as he came down the basilica steps to where Flavia and Jonathan were 
waiting. *I convinced them to put her in a cell by herself. Let's hope it stays that way.” 

“You mean they could put her in with male criminals?’ gasped Flavia. 

He nodded grimly, ‘If it gets busy. It’s the same cell I was privileged to occupy last year,’ he added. 

“Does she have to stay there?’ asked Flavia. 

Mordecai nodded. ‘Until we've raised the money for her vadimonium.’ 

“How much?’ asked Flavia and Jonathan together. 

‘Fifty thousand sesterces,' said Mordecai. *A ridiculous amount for a Jewish slave-girl.* 

“We can pay that," said Jonathan. ‘I got all that reward money in September.’ 

‘That’s generous of you,” said Mordecai. "But I'll still need to obtain a promissory note, and the bankers’ stalls 
have closed for today. Hephzibah will have to spend the night here. Not a pleasant prospect.’ 

‘Oh, Doctor Mordecai!’ cried Flavia. *Can't we do something?’ 

"All we can do,” he said, “is smuggle her a blanket and some food and perhaps a writing tablet, I have a feeling 
she's still not telling us everything.’ 


Miserably, Nubia watched Aristo and Miriam come together. 

After the vigiles and the carruca had passed out of sight, Aristo had urged the gelding back up onto the road and 
galloped all the way to the Laurentum Lodge without slowing. As the foaming horse skidded to a halt at the end of 
the grayel path, Aristo jumped off, vaulted the gate, ran to the front door and pounded on it. A tearful Miriam opened 
the front door, and Nubia suspected it was only the sight of her swollen belly that prevented Aristo from embracing 
her. 

‘Miriam!’ he cried breathlessly. ‘They've arrested Hephzibah!" 

‘I know!’ As she took a step forward. Nubia saw Lupus standing behind her in the doorway. 

‘Lupus has just walked up from Dives's estate.’ Miriam held up a wax tablet. “And he's just written an account. 
There's been another murder and Nonius has accused Hephzibah! Luckily my father and Flavia and Jonathan and 
Lupus arrived in time to help. Lupus stayed behind to look for clues, didn't you, Lupus?’ 

Gaius's big guard dog Ferox appeared in the crowded doorway. He saw Nubia dismounting from the horse and 
gave a single bark of greeting. 

‘Oh, Nubia!’ cried Miriam. She followed Ferox carefully down the steps and hurried to open the gate. Lupus 
waved as he and Aristo followed Miriam. 

‘Oh, Nubia, what's happened to you?’ cried Miriam. *You're covered with blood and dirt. And you're shivering.” 
She took off her soft lilac palla and draped it around Nubia's shoulders. “Senex is firing up the hot plunge for Lupus. 
but I think you need it more.” 

Lupus nodded and held his nose and grinned at Nubia. 

Miriam turned to Aristo. *1 was waiting for Gaius to return, but now that you're here . . . Can you ride to Pliny, 
tell him what's happened and ask him to come here at once?’ 

Lupus pointed eagerly at himself. 

‘No, Lupus,” said Miriam. “You stay here and rest. Aristo, will you go?’ 

‘Of course,” said Aristo and he caught the gelding's bridle. 

‘No.’ Miriam put a hand on his arm. “Don’t take this poor creature. Can't you see he’s exhausted? Take our old 


mule and we'll let the horse rest until after dinner. Lupus, can you give this faithful steed a good brush and a warm 


blanket? Good. As for you, Nubia, I think the hot plunge should be ready by now.” 


An hour later — bathed and wearing one of Miriam's old lavender tunics — Nubia joined the others for dinner. It was 
dusk. Aristo had returned with Pliny. Gaius was back from Rome, and now they were all seated in the tablinum 
around his wooden desk, which had been cleared of scrolls and tablets. Nubia noticed that Miriam had 
diplomatically placed herself between Gaius and Lupus. Nubia sat between Aristo and Pliny on the other side of the 
desk. Big Ferox lay faithfully at Gaius’s feet and Nubia rested her bare soles on his warm back. 

‘Thank you, Senex,’ said Miriam, as the ancient slave set a large ceramic bowl of chicken and apricot stew 
before them. Senex beamed at her, revealing his single tooth. 

Miriam looked at Gaius. ‘May I?’ He nodded. Miriam pulled her palla over her head and said, ‘Let us thank 
God," She recited a prayer in Hebrew but finished in Latin: “And Lord, please help Hephzibah. Come to her aid. 
Amen.” 

While they ate, Nubia watched Miriam’s husband Gaius. He was the twin brother of Flavia's father Marcus, and 
apart from his broken nose and a faint scar over one eyebrow, they were identical. He was a handsome man, like his 
brother, but almost twenty years older than his fifteen-year-old wife. Nubia thought this was very strange, and she 
wondered how a girl not much older than she was could love such an old man. But their love was apparent whenever 
they looked at each other. 

‘Today,’ said Gaius, tearing a piece of flatbread and dipping it in the stew, ‘grave events have occurred. Two men 
have been murdered, Hephzibah has been accused of killing them and Nubia’s status has been called into question. 
Let's start with you, Nubia," he said, “Remind me: when did my brother buy you?" 

‘Flavia buys me last year, on day of her tenth birthday.” 

Pliny frowned. ‘Flavia could not have legally bought you,” he said. *She's still a child-in-power.’ 

"What is childinpower?’ asked Nubia. 

*A Roman father has rights over his children,” said Pliny, leaning forward, “This is unique to us Romans. A father 
essentially owns his children, He also owns all they possess or acquire. He can sell or even kill his children if he 
wishes, though today that’s frowned upon.’ 

Lupus grunted. When he had their attention, he pointed to Gaius, then to old Senex, emerging from the kitchen 
with a fresh basket of flatbread. 

“Yes, Lupus,” said Pliny. ‘It’s very like the relationship of a master to his slaves.” He looked at Flavia's uncle. 
‘For example, I imagine you occasionally give that old slave money or small gifts?” 

*1 do,’ said Gaius. 

Senex nodded and showed his single tooth in a grin as he continued to shuffle forward. 

Pliny turned back to Lupus and Nubia, ‘Such gifts to slaves are called peculium. But even those are rightfully 
the owner's.’ 

Senex stopped in his tracks. 

‘Let's say that old slave were to die tonight.’ 

Senex gazed open-mouthed at Pliny. 

“And say he’d saved up a few sesterces from what his master Gaius has given him over the years.” 

Senex glanced around guiltily, 

“Upon his death, that money would revert to Gaius, It rightfully belongs to him.” 

A look of horror passed across Senex's face, 

‘At any rate, that’s the law— said Pliny and paused dramatically before adding, “but I don’t believe it’s fair.’ 

Senex smiled with relief. 

‘I allow my slaves to make their own wills,’ said Pliny. ‘A slave like that,’ here he gestured at Senex, “could 


leave his few sesterces to a friend or child or fellow-slave. It’s not strictly legal, but I personally wouldn't deny him 
that.’ 

Senex nodded with satisfaction, resumed his slow shuffle forward and put the basket of bread on the table. 

“And as Lupus pointed out,’ said Aristo, ‘children are like slaves in this respect." 

*Precisely,’ said Pliny. ‘Male children remain in the father’s power until the father dies, female children until 
they marry.” 

“That means,” said Aristo, “that Flavia and all her possessions actually belong to her father. Until she marries.’ 

‘Or until her father dies,’ added Pliny. 

They all made the sign against evil. 

‘Therefore,’ said Pliny to Nubia, “you are officially the property of Marcus Flavius Geminus.’ 

‘Could Marcus set Nubia free?’ asked Miriam. 

‘Of course.” said Pliny, ‘but he would have to do it in the presence of a magistrate. However, because Nubia is 
under thirty, she would not become a proper Roman citizen, as most freed slaves would.” 

‘She wouldn't?’ said Miriam. Nubia noticed that she had hardly touched her stew. 

‘No. Nor would Hephzibah. I've been discussing this with the jurists, the experts in Roman law. According to 
the lex Aelia Sentia which was instituted in the reign of Augustus, freed slaves under the age of thirty become Junian 
Latins.’ 

“What is June Latins?’ asked Nubia. 

‘Junian Latins are essentially a type of second-class freedman, or freedwoman. They don't have all the rights of 
a Roman citizen like ordinary freedmen. For example, according to my jurist friend Labeo, they may own property 
but not dispose of it upon their death. Their property would revert to their former owner, or his official heir.’ He 
smiled at Nubia. “But it’s still better than being a slave, Marcus can set you free tomorrow. Just make sure he gets a 
magistrate to witness it. Then you won't have to worry about being tortured for evidence.’ 

“There's only one problem,” said Aristo. ‘Marcus Flavius Geminus is in Sicily, attending his patron's wedding.” 
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arcus is in Sicily?’ said Gaius. ‘I didn't know that. 

“Yes, you do know that, Gaius,” said Miriam gently. ‘Your brother told you last week, when he brought us that 
nice amphora of garum.’ 

‘Did he? I suppose I’ve been preoccupied.’ Gaius ran his hand through his light brown hair in a gesture identical 
to one Flavia's father often made. 

“When will he be back?’ asked Pliny. 

“He said not to expect him before the Nones,' said Aristo. *At the earliest.’ 

Lupus grunted and pointed down. 

“That's right,’ said Aristo. “Tomorrow.” 

Pliny raised his rumpled eyebrows at Nubia. “Then you'll have to remain in hiding until he returns.’ 

‘Don’t worry, Nubia.” Miriam reached out and squeezed Nubia's hand. “We'll be happy to shelter you until 
Marcus returns, won't we, Gaius?’ 

‘OF course,” said Gaius. 

“And we must help poor Hephzibah,’ Miriam's violet eyes filled with tears. “She must be free to come live here. 
She must!’ She hid her face in Gaius’s shoulder and began to sob. 

Gaius slipped his arm around her and kissed the top of her head. "Shhh, my love,” he said. “We won't let any 
harm come to her. 

Miriam suddenly pushed back her chair and looked at them with liquid eyes. “I’m sorry,’ she said, ‘Please excuse 
me.” She hurried a few paces to the bedroom and disappeared behind the curtain. They could all hear her muffled 
sobs. 

Gaius's jaw clenched. ‘Miriam's right. We've got to help Hephzibah. And we must begin by discovering the 
truth of what happened this afternoon at Dives's — | mean Nonius’s estate.” 

‘I can tell you what happened immediately before she left.’ Pliny tore his gaze from the bedroom curtain and 
looked around at them, “You all know that Hephzibah has been staying with me since her freedom was contested. | 
was to be her protector and patron until her suit could be settled. After the disaster in the forum this morning — gods! 
was it only this morning? — I drove her straight back to my villa, only stopping to drop off Miriam. A few minutes 
later, a messenger arrived with a note from Nonius telling Hephzibah to pick up her things immediately, or else he 
would give them away. Phrixus was going back into town to do some shopping. He dropped her off and she told him 
she would walk back here. It doesn't take long: half an hour at most. That was the last I saw of her.’ 

“You should have sent someone with her,’ said Aristo quietly. “A freedman. A slave. Anyone.’ 

‘I offered,’ cried Pliny, “but she insisted she would be fine by herself!" 

“What happened next?" asked Aristo. Nubia saw him glance towards Miriam’s bedroom; the sobbing had ceased. 

Gaius turned to Lupus. “According to this young man, they arrived at Dives’s former estate at about the first 


hour after noon,’ 


Lupus nodded. 

‘The place was in turmoil,’ continued Gaius. ‘Hephzibah had been found crouched over a dead body. She denied 
the murder and Nonius was about to beat a confession out of her when Mordecai intervened. Is that correct so far, 
Lupus?” 

Lupus grunted yes. He pretended to strike his right temple with his fist, crossed his eyes and slumped back in his 
chair. 

“As Lupus just told us,” said Gaius, ‘the victim had been killed by a single blow to his head. His name was 
Mercator, and he was one of Dives’s freedmen. Mordecai looked for the murder weapon. But all they found was a 
ceramic jug.” 

Lupus pointed to one of the two jugs on the table, the one containing water. 

“It looked like that?” said Aristo, 

Lupus nodded emphatically, then pointed inside and shook his head. 

"Because it still had water in the bottom,’ said Gaius, ‘Lupus and the others do not believe it was the murder 
weapon. They also believe the crime was committed elsewhere, and Mercator's body dragged to Hephzibah's 
cubicle afterwards, in an attempt to implicate her. 

Lupus nodded, and then beckoned Gaius on. 

‘Mordecai asked Lupus to look for evidence that the crime had been committed elsewhere.’ 

“And did you find any such evidence, Lupus?’ asked Pliny, his dark eyes bright. 

Lupus nodded and held up his wax tablet. On it he had written; 


SPOTS OF BLOOD IN STOREROOM NEAR SLAVE QUARTERS. LOTS OF BLUNT INSTRUMENTS THERE, TOO. 


‘So Mercator probably wasn't killed in Hephzibah’s cell after all,’ said Pliny, “but in the storeroom nearby. It seems 
there is some clever mind behind this." 


‘Aristo! Lupus!’ cried Flavia an hour later. ‘Where have you been? We needed you! And we can't find Nubia! 
Jonathan and I took the dogs out into the graveyard, but we couldn’t find her anywhere and now it’s dark outside!’ 

‘The rain must have washed away her scent,’ said Jonathan, wheezing with anxiety. ‘Nipur and I tried to track 
her footprints but then it got too dark— 

“We've just come from her,” said Aristo. taking off his cloak and hanging it on a wooden peg of the vestibule, 
‘and she’s perfectly safe. 1 found her at Avita's tomb this afternoon, and I took her to stay with Miriam and your 
Uncle Gaius.’ 

‘Oh, praise Juno!" sobbed Flavia. "Thank you, Aristo. Thank you for finding Nubia.” 

He nodded grimly. ‘Lupus and I have just had dinner there,” he said. “We heard all about the second murder.” 

Lupus looked up from patting the dogs and nodded. 

*Oh, Aristo!’ cried Flavia. ‘I saw two dead bodies today. It was horrible.’ 

‘I know. Death is a horrible thing.’ He looked around the atrium. “Where is Hephzibah? Nubia and I were 
watching from the woods when you passed by in the carruca. We saw the vigiles had her in custody, Miriam hoped 
she would be under Mordecai's protection.’ 

Flavia shook her head. "They put her in a horrible little cell behind the basilica.” 

“We can’t get the vadimonium until tomorrow,” explained Jonathan. ‘Father has gone to take her blankets.’ 

Flavia shivered and pulled her palla tighter round her shoulders, ‘It’s going to be cold tonight. Oh, but I'm so 
glad Nubia is all right.’ She bent and took Nipur's head in her hands. *Nubia's safe! Your mistress is in good hands.’ 

“Yes. said Aristo. She's in very good hands, so don't worry. “Come. Let's go into the tablinum. I want you to tell 
me again exactly what happened this afternoon.’ 


Last will and testament of Jonathan ben Mordecai. 
I doubt that anybody will ever find this or read it. And even if they do, I've probably done it wrong and so it will 
be invalid, But I dont suppose it will matter because I'll be dead. 


Here is a list of my possessions and the people who should get them. 


any money I might have my mother and father 
my dog Tigris Nubia 

my hunting things (bow, arrows, etc.) Lupus 

my clothes and shoes ditto 

my small collection of scrolls Flavia Gemina 

my herb pouch Polla Pulchra 


Everything else should be given to the poor or thrown away 

(I have written this because I keep dreaming about a funeral procession and I think it's mine.) 

Written — but not sealed or witnessed — the day before the Nones of December in the consulship of Titus Caesar 
Vespasian Augustus and Domitian Caesar. 


Miriam had made a bed of blankets for Nubia in a corner of Gaius’s small tablinum. It was soft and warm, but 
without Nipur's comforting bulk at her feet she found it hard to sleep. Somewhere in the woods outside the lodge an 
owl hooted his mournful cry and later she heard the squeal of its prey. A mouse. Or perhaps a shrew. She 
remembered the tiny corpse she had buried earlier that day, and how completely lifeless it had been. What was the 
spark that made creatures live? Was it the breath of God, as Jonathan's family believed? Or something else? 

The owl cried again further away and she was finally drifting off to sleep when Ferox's deep warning bark 
brought her wide awake and set her heart racing. Then she heard it: a soft, urgent knock on the front door. They had 
come for her in the dead of night, when there was no escape! 

From Miriam and Gaius’s bedroom came a thump and a curse, and the sound of Gaius shushing Ferox and then 
the knock came again, softly. Three raps, a pause, then three raps again. 

Nubia heard Miriam’s voice, urgent and insisting, then the skitter of Ferox’s toenails on the pebbled walkway 
and his excited panting: A moment later came Miriam’s whisper, close-at-hand. 

“Nubia! I don’t think it's the vigiles, but stay absolutely still and silent. Be ready to run to your hiding place.’ 

Nubia nodded, even though she knew Miriam couldn't see her in the darkness, Her heart was pounding like a 
rabbit's. 

From between the legs of the desk Nubia caught a glimpse of Miriam's heavily pregnant form, dimly lit by the 
small oil lamp in her hand. 

The sound of the bar being slid across, a few urgent whispers, then Miriam called: ‘I have to go out, Gaius. Will 
you drive me?’ 

‘Great Jupiter’s eyebrows, woman!” came his muffled voice from the bedroom. Then, louder as he came into the 
courtyard: “It's not one of your wretched women again. is it?’ 

“It’s Lydia, up at the estate of Barbillus.* 

“Can't she send for your father?’ 

‘Too far. The baby is coming now. Gaius, please, She needs me. She knows me. I've been attending her." 

‘But it’s almost your time, too. You shouldn't be going out in the middle of the night to deliver babies.” 


‘Gaius. She's frightened. She needs me.’ 

“All right,” his voice was low. ‘I'll drive you,’ 

“Thank you, my love.’ 

“Come on, Ferox! Here, boy! Now, where are those useless slaves?” 

“No, don't wake them, They're fast asleep,’ 

‘Wretched creatures,” he grumbled. Nubia heard the front door open wide, A moment later a cold draft caressed 
her cheek and brought in the scent of the vineyard, She heard Ferox panting happily: he and his master were going 
on a night adventure! The excited panting receded and after a short pause, Nubia heard Miriam's voice from the 
tablinum doorway. 

“Nubia, Gaius and I are going out. A woman at a nearby estate is about to give birth. Shall | wake Dromo or 
Senex and have them keep watch?’ 

‘No,’ whispered Nubia. ‘I am not afraid.’ 

But afterwards, she wished she had at least asked for Ferox. For when they left the house silent and dark, and the 
owl began to hoot again, Nubia found herself trembling violently. And she did not fall asleep until Gaius and Miriam 
returned at dawn. 


‘Oh!’ groaned Flavia the next moming. “Why doesn't Caudex open the front door? Someone's been banging on it 
for ages.” 

She covered her head with a pillow but the knocking continued. 

A moment later she pulled off the pillow, rolled over and opened her eyes. Scuto and Nipur were nowhere to be 
seen, Nubia's bed was empty and had not been slept in. 

Suddenly it all came flooding back. 

Nubia was hiding at her uncle's house, Hephzibah was in a prison cell and her father was in Sicily. 

Or was he? Today was the Nones and he'd said he might be back by then. Once again came the urgent pounding 
on the front door. 

‘Pater!’ Flavia scrambled out of bed, pulled off the blue blanket, wrapped it around her like a palla and hurried 
downstairs. 

But it was not her father at the door: it was Pliny. 

‘Good news and bad, Flavia Gemina,” he said, taking a single step into the vestibule. “The good news is that 
they're going to try Hephzibah's case in our own basilica, right here in Ostia. The bad news is that the date is set for 
the day after tomorrow; seven days before the Ides.’ 

“The day after tomorrow? Why is that bad news?” said Flavia, and called over her shoulder, ‘Alma? Caudex?" 

‘It's bad news because it’s terribly short notice. It also means I won't be able to defend her. I have to go to Rome 
for a few days. Urgent business.’ 

‘Our slaves must both be out shopping.’ Flavia looked around the atrium. ‘Or maybe Alma's walking the dogs. 
And I can't imagine where Aristo—' she looked at Pliny in alarm. “You can't defend Hephzibah?’ 

‘Unfortunately not.’ He had not followed her into the atrium, but remained standing just inside the doorway. ‘I'm 
on my way to Rome now. Urgent business. But I wanted to tell you as soon as possible. And to give you this.’ He 
held out an official-looking wax tablet. 

Flavia moved back to the doorway and took the tablet from his outstretched hand. “What's this?’ 

"Details of the case. Time, place, formula, magistrate presiding and so on. You should give it to whoever decides 
to defend her.” 

“But who? Who can defend her?’ 

‘I don't know." Pliny stepped back over the threshold so that he was outside again, ‘Your father, perhaps? Or 


your tutor?’ 

*Pater's not back from Sicily yet. And Aristo isn't a Roman citizen. He's Greek. Can a non-Roman citizen plead 
in court?” 

‘I'm sorry, Flavia.’ Pliny gestured vaguely up Green Fountain Street in the direction of the Roman Gate. ‘My 
carruca's waiting for me. 1 must go. Good luck!” he called over his shoulder. 

Flavia gazed open-mouthed until he was out of sight. 
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*Fiaviat’ called Jonathan. “Why are you standing in the road with messy hair and a blanket wrapped around you?" 

Flavia tumed to see Jonathan coming down the street with his father and Lupus and Tigris. Copper-haired 
Hephzibah was with them, too, looking pale and tired. 

‘Have you only just got up?’ continued Jonathan. ‘It’s already the second hour!’ 

‘Is it?’ She stooped to stroke Tigris, then stood up again. “Pliny was just here. He gave me this.’ 

‘Peace be with you, Flavia,” said Mordecai, and gave his little bow. “As you see. we've just collected Hephzibah 
from the cells of the basilica.” 

‘Good morning, Hephzibah," said Flavia, ‘Was it awful there?” 

Hephzibah gave a small shake of her head. Flavia saw she was shivering, although it was a sunny morning, and 
mild for December. 

Flavia gave Hephzibah an encouraging smile. ‘Are you going back to Miriam’s now?" 

“No,” said Mordecai. ‘I want Hephzibah to stay here with us until the trial. It’s more convenient for her to be here 
in town, Are those the details of the trial?” 

“Yes.” Flavia showed him the tablet. ‘Seven days before the Ides. The day after tomorrow,’ 

"Master of the Universe! That won't give young Pliny much time to prepare.” 

‘Doctor Mordecai! Pliny can't defend Hephzibah after all. He has urgent business in Rome." 

*Oh dear.’ said Mordecai. ‘Oh dear. That is grave news indeed.’ 

*Can't vou defend her, father?’ asked Jonathan. 

“No, my son," said Mordecai. ‘I have very little knowledge of the procedure in Roman law courts, and even less 
of rhetoric,” He looked at Flavia, “Perhaps your uncle?’ 

“Good idea!" said Flavia, and her eyes lit up. “We'll go to Laurentum to ask Uncle Gaius to defend Hephzibah, 
and at the same time we can see Nubia. May we go to Laurentum, Doctor Mordecai?’ 

He sighed and nodded. *Very well, but take the dogs to protect you.’ 

‘Good idea,’ she said. ‘As soon as Alma brings Scuto and Nipur back, we'll take all the dogs to Laurentum and 
leave Nipur to comfort Nubia.’ She looked at Jonathan and Lupus. *Aristo's nowhere to be seen, so he can't 
complain that we didn’t turn up for lessons. How do you both fancy a nice long walk?’ 


“Great Jupiter’s eyebrows!’ muttered Flavia's uncle Gaius an hour and a half later. “I can't defend Hephzibah! I have 
no training.” 

It was a glorious morning, more like late autumn than early winter. The four children and their dogs were having 
a late breakfast in the tablinum of the Laurentum Lodge, Miriam and Gaius were both pale and tired; they had been 
up all night attending a childbirth. Nubia looked tired, too, but she had been overjoyed to see her friends and her dog 
Nipur, who now panted happily at his mistress's feet. 

‘Oh, Gaius, you have to defend Hephzibah!" said Miriam. “If you don't. who will?” 

‘I don’t know,’ said Gaius. ‘But I can’t do it. I've never studied rhetoric, not properly. It takes years to master the 


skill.” 

“Who do we know who has studied rhetoric?’ said Jonathan through a mouthful of porridge. 

*I know!’ cried Flavia suddenly, ‘I know who might do it!" 

“Tell us, Flavia,’ said her uncle, stifling a yawn, ‘Who?’ 

“No.” Flavia's shoulders slumped and she shook her head. ‘It’s a silly idea. 1 don't know if he's in Rome. Or even 
in the country.” 

“By all the gods, Flavia!’ cried Gaius. ‘Give me his name and I'll ride into Rome right now." 

‘But he might not be at home,” said Flavia. “The odds are a hundred to one.” 

"And what about your olive harvest?’ said Miriam. 

"TI take the odds he’s there," said her uncle. 

“Do you have something I can write on?" asked Flavia, and added, ‘So that I can write him a quick note?’ 

Lupus held up his wax tablet, but Gaius leant back in his chair and plucked a sheet of papyrus from a shelf. He 
passed the papyrus to Flavia, then handed her an ink-well and quill pen, and she began to write. Presently she wrote 
an address on the back of the papyrus, folded it and accepted a lit candle from her uncle. She dripped some wax on 
the place where the edges overlapped, then pressed her signet-ring into the glob of liquid wax. As she waited for it to 
dry. she looked up at her friends. They were all staring at her. 

“Can't you think who I mean” she asked them. 

They all shook their heads and Lupus gave her his bug-eyed look and an exaggerated shrug, as if to say: "Who?" 

Flavia smiled. “You'll find out soon enough," she said. But her smile faded as she handed the papyrus note to her 
uncle: */f he's there. And if he accepts.’ 


When Flavia and the boys returned home an hour later, they found Aristo pacing back and forth in the atrium. 

‘I've spent all morning in the forum," he said, after they told him their news. “Trying to find out more about 
Papillio and Mercator, the two murdered men." 

“What did you discover?’ asked Flavia. ‘Did they know Hephzibah?" 

“As far as I could discover: no. There is no connection between either of them and Hephzibah. In fact, neither of 
them seem to have anything in common, apart from the fact that they both knew Hephzibah’s former master. Dives. 
I'm going back into town and find out everything I can about him; about Dives, I mean.’ He took his cloak from its 
peg and then turned to look at them. 

“You three may go to the baths this afternoon,” he said. ‘But nowhere else. No more charging off to Laurentum, 
as you did this morning.” 

*But Doctor Mordecai told us we could go. Besides,’ added Flavia, ‘now that we've rid Ostia of kidnappers, it's 
perfectly safe to walk around town.’ 

‘Flavia. Yesterday there were two brutal murders within a five-mile radius of this house. I don't want you to be 
next. While your father is away you are my responsibility.’ 

“May we at least go to Jonathan's?” 

Aristo rolled his eyes. "Of course you may go next door. But be sensible. I'l] be back in time for dinner. Probably 
sooner.” 

“We'll be sensible,’ said Flavia and waited for the door to close behind him. Then she turned to the boys. "Good. 
He's gone. Let's go investigate.” 

“Where?” said Jonathan, 


“Next door, to your house, of course. It’s time we had a long talk with Hephzibah.’ 


‘She’s resting in Miriam’s old room,’ said Jonathan's mother Susannah. *1 don't think the poor girl got much sleep in 


that cold cell last night. | promised to take her to the baths when they open, but I'll see if she’s happy to come down 
and speak to you first.” 

Flavia nodded and stared at Susannah. Jonathan's mother rarely spent time with her family. She occupied her 
days either wandering the streets of Ostia or weaving in the privacy of her bedroom, which was separate from her 
husband's. 

“We'll wait in the dining room,” said Jonathan. 

Susannah smiled at him, and touched his cheek, then turned to go upstairs. 

Flavia followed the boys into Jonathan’s triclinium. It was the same size and shape as hers, but it felt very 
different. The plaster-covered walls were a deep cinnabar-red. Winter carpets of red, blue, gold and purple covered 
the black and white mosaic floor. Richly embroidered cushions and bolsters surrounded a low octagonal table of 
dark wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

Flavia closed her eyes and inhaled the pleasant scent of cinnamon, mint and cumin. 

Presently Susannah brought Hephzibah into the dining room. The slave-girl looked pale but rested in a cream 
stola. Her magnificent auburn hair was netted but unpinned and Flavia saw that it reached halfway down her back. 

‘TH ask Delilah to bring you all some sage tea and sesame cakes,” said Susannah, and then added, ‘Be gentle 
with Hephzibah. So much has happened in the past few days.’ 

“Yes,” murmured Flavia. ‘So much has happened in the past few days.’ She looked up at Hephzibah and patted 
the scarlet bolster next to her. ‘Come, Hephzibah. Sit. We need you to help us, so that we can help you. Tell us about 
your life. Tell us everything.’ 


*I was born in Jerusalem, in the reign of Nero, one year before the Great Revolt in Judaea.” Hephzibah was sitting 
cross-legged on a cushion, sipping hot sage tea. “They say I was born on a portentous day: the ninth of Av,’ 

‘The day the First Temple was destroyed,’ murmured Jonathan. 

“And the Second Temple, too,’ said Hephzibah in her low, accented voice, ‘I tumed five on the day they burned 
God's House. I remember my father had taken me to a place where there might be food. He wanted me to have 
something to eat on my birthday. But when we got there, we found the food had all gone. I cried and cried; I had set 
my heart on a persimmon.” 

*What’s a persimmon?’ asked Flavia. 

‘It's a fruit like an apple, said Jonathan, "but with a shiny orange skin, and softer.’ 

Hephzibah sipped her tea. ‘The Jews had burned all the persimmon groves outside the city, to stop them falling 
into Roman hands, and all the trees in the city had been stripped long before. By this time the famine was very bad.’ 
Hephzibah set her beaker on the octagonal table and continued. 

‘Father lifted me up in his arms and carried me back home. That was when we stopped to watch the Temple 
portico burn. 1 will never forget the sight of the Romans running like ants up on the flaming portico. Most of those 
watching lamented to see God's Temple burn, but some cheered to see Roman soldiers on fire.” 

Beside Flavia, Jonathan groaned and hid his face in his hands. 

Hephzibah continued. ‘Suddenly everyone grew silent. One Roman soldier was calling out to his comrades 
below. We could not hear his words. but we could guess what he was saying. He was trapped on the upper level. 
with the flames almost upon him. Then a Roman on the lower level ran forward and held out his arms. I will never 
forget that. It was a huge drop, but that Roman held out his arm to his friend,’ 

“What happened?’ 

‘The first Roman jumped and the second one caught him, The man who jumped got up, but I think the one who 
tried to catch him was killed. 1 often wonder what happened to those two men. They must have been good friends 


for one to give his life for the other. I often wonder, because before we reached home, a fellow Jew — one of our own 
— attacked my father and killed him. The man killed my father for his leather belt. I think he wanted to eat it.” 

‘Oh! cried Flavia. 

“My father died in my arms,’ said Hephzibah, “With his last breath he prayed that the Eternal One would protect 
me.” 

Out of the corner of her eye Flavia saw a small movement. Lupus's fists clenching and unclenching. Jonathan’s 
head was still down. 

“When I led my mother to my father’s body.’ said Hephzibah, ‘she collapsed and became delirious and nearly 
died. Later, when the Romans came they took one look at her and tossed her onto a pile of dead bodies. I went to lie 
beside her, there among the corpses, not knowing if she was alive or dead, not knowing whether / was alive or 
dead.” 

Hephzibah took a sip of sweet sage tea and closed her eyes. “We did not die,’ she continued presently, “nor were 
we put in chains, like the thousands of others. At the time we thought this is a blessing. Later we knew we would 
have been better off if we had been sold as slaves.” 

‘Better off as slaves?’ Jonathan raised his head and looked at her in amazement.” 

“Yes,” said Hephzibah. ‘My grandfather Eleazar — my mother's father — was one of a small group of rebels taking 
shelter in the desert. They had occupied a stronghold, a place where even the Romans could not reach us. My 
mother decided we should go to him. It took us many days and we overcame many hardships. But at last we reached 
our refuge.” 

“Oh no,’ said Jonathan, his dark eyes wide. “You didn't go there, did you?" 

“Yes,” said Hephzibah. “We went there.” 

Once again, Jonathan hid his face in his hands and groaned. 

Flavia and Lupus exchanged a glance of alarm. 

“Where?” asked Flavia. “Where did you go?’ 

“Herod's great stronghold,’ said Hephzibah, and looked at Flavia with anguished eyes: ‘Masada.’ 
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í Masada?” said Flavia. ‘Who's Masada?’ 

Jonathan lifted his head from his hands. “Not who,’ he said, “where.” 

‘Masada was a barren mountain, rising up in the Judaean desert,’ said Hephzibah. ‘Then Herod built a 
magnificent palace there, with terraced gardens and living quarters and underground cisterns for unlimited water. It 
is in the heart of the fiercest desert known to man. From its highest tower you can see twenty miles in any direction, 
when the heat does not shimmer like an oven. Masada means “fortress” in our language. It was designed so that it 
could never be captured. It was impregnable. Invincible. Unassailable. My mother and I were there for three years, 
Then the Romans took it.’ 


Nubia was in the tiny kitchen of the Laurentum Lodge, helping Miriam grind chestnut flour, when Nipur lifted his 
head from his paws and pricked his ears and growled. A moment later they heard Ferox’s deep bark coming from the 
vestibule. 

Miriam glanced at Nubia, then wiped her hands on a cloth and turned towards the front door. “It can't be Gaius,’ 
she murmured. *Ferox never barks at Gaius." Before she had taken a single step they heard the pounding on the door. 

‘Go, Nubia!’ whispered Miriam. “Out the back door. Go to the place we prepared for you! I will send them away 
if I can.” 

Nipur was on his feet now so Nubia crouched and took his big head between her hands and said, ‘Stay!’ 

Then she quietly opened the kitchen door and ran to her hiding place. 


“Masada was impregnable," said Hephzibah, ‘and yet the Romans managed to take it. It took them an entire year to 
build a ramp, but only one week to breach the wall. When they finally broke through, they discovered our people 
had built another wall. This inner wall was made of wood and earth. The Romans tried using their battering ram. But 
its blows only packed the loose earth more tightly, and made it stronger. 

‘Late that afternoon, the Romans realised they could burn our inner wall, because it was partly wood. They put 
the torches to it and we groaned as the last barrier between us and them caught fire. Then we cheered: the Lord had 
changed the wind and made it blow flames back upon the Romans. In their eagerness to escape. they trampled each 
other and many fell from the ramp. 

“But the miraculous wind did not last. As the first stars appeared in the sky, the evening breeze arose and turned 
the flames back towards us, We watched the wall burn, our hearts dying within us. It was dusk and the Romans were 
retreating, but we knew they would finish the job — and us — at dawn the next morning. Their legions surrounded us. 
There was no escape. 

‘That night our men stayed up late, debating what to do. My mother told me to watch some other children in her 
care, children without parents whom she had taken under her wing. She wanted to find out what the leaders intended 
to do. Their meeting was secret, but she knew a place from which she could listen and not be seen." 

Jonathan stared at Hephzibah but she did not seem to notice. She continued: “We children were terrified of the 


Romans. We had all heard stories of what the Romans did to their prisoners. The other children were all younger, so 
I had to be in charge. I was eight. I told them stories to comfort them. My mother was a long, long time. She was so 
long that I began to be frightened that maybe the Romans had crept in by night and killed her. All the other children 
were fast asleep by now.’ 

Hephzibah finished her sage tea. 

‘Finally my mother returned. She had an old lady with her — Anna — who spent all her days in prayer. I always 
thought she was mad to do nothing but pray. I was about to ask my mother why she had brought a madwoman, when 
I saw that she was weeping. That was the first time I saw her weep since she had found my father’s body. Finally she 
dried her tears and woke the children, for by now it was after midnight. Mother made us all rise and dress ourselves 
and then she led us in silence along dark paths to the furthest cistern of the aqueduct that Herod had built. Old Anna 
came, too. 

“We were all very frightened, expecting the Romans to leap out of the shadows and cut our throats. Finally we 
reached the cistern and went carefully down stairs carved out of the rock itself. For a while the moon gave us a little 
filtered light, milky blue in the cistern. Then it set, and we were plunged into darkness. 

‘That was the longest night I have ever known. But at last it began to grow light and we heard faint cockcrow. 
Not long after that came the distant shouts of the Roman commander, and the faint crash of the wall being 
destroyed. We braced ourselves for the sounds of men yelling and swords clashing and walls tumbling down. But 
there was nothing, Utter silence. For one hour, two, three, six. Presently we could tell by the bright blue light that it 
must be noon. The youngest of the children was very hungry. I remember his name was Zechariah. He began to cry 
and we could not comfort him. 

“Then we heard footsteps, the distinctive crunch of the metal studs on the soles of their boots. We hugged each 
other and whimpered. At last they appeared in the blue-lit doorway. Two Roman soldiers. One had a limp. The other 
was very young and handsome and 1 will never forget what happened next.’ 

“What happened next?’ whispered Flavia. 

‘Those two Roman soldiers began to weep and praise the gods and the young one took each one of us in his arms 
and kissed the top of our heads. Even mother. Even old Anna.’ 

Lupus was frowning and he made his "Why?" grunt. 

‘He was so happy to see us alive,’ said Hephzibah. "You see, all the other Jews in Masada were dead.’ 

Flavia and Lupus stared at her in horror. Jonathan’s head was down. 

“How” said Flavia, 

‘They had committed mass suicide,” said Hephzibah. ‘Each husband had gently cut the throats of his wife and 
children, then a man chosen by lot had killed each of them." 

“What?” gasped Flavia. "All of them?’ 

Hephzibah nodded, ‘Of nearly one thousand people, we seven were the only ones still alive, ' 


Between the stables and the vineyard of the Laurentum Lodge was an ancient wine press. It was a rectangular stone 
tank, with three lions’ head spouts low on one side. All over Italia — in the months of September and October — half- 
naked slaves would tread grapes in tanks like this one, their bare legs stained purple to mid-thigh and the juice 
gushing out of the lions’ mouths into wide clay bowls. From there it would be strained into wooden barrels and 
allowed to ferment. 

The previous day, Gaius and Dromo had constructed a false bottom to the press by hammering a few planks 
together and resting it on bricks. Then they had spread this false bottom with sticky grey birdlime and covered it 
with a layer of grapes. When it was in place, it made the wine press appear to be half-full of grapes ready for the 
treading. 


Now, with shaking hands, Nubia lifted the false bottom and climbed into the press and let the low table slip back 
in place above her. She hoped none of the grapes would roll away from the sticky birdlime to expose the wood 
underneath. 

She pressed her cheek against the rough stone floor of the press and inhaled the faint scent of mouldy 
grapeskins. The lions’ head spouts allowed a little light to filter in so that it was not pitch black. Nubia wriggled 
forward and pressed her eye to one of the spouts. She could just see the olive tree at the corner of the Lodge and the 
path at the end of the vine rows. Even as she looked, the four-toothed slave Dromo shuffled into sight, carrying a 
basket full of grapes. He came so close that for a moment his leg blocked the light from her spout, Then he stepped 
to one side and the light streamed in and a hundred little thuds rained down above her as he emptied the basket of 
grapes into the press. 

Then she heard another sound, one that chilled her blood: it was the clink of armour. 

‘Search the stables, Decimus! she heard a man call. ‘I'll have a look over here. What are you up to. grandpa?’ 

Nubia’s heart thudded, It was the vigiles! They were searching for her! For a moment she closed her eyes, not 
daring to look, then she allowed herself a peep. And gasped. She could see part of the soldiers” hairy, muscular calf. 
He was standing right beside the press, 

“Where's your master, old man?” 

‘Rome,’ quavered Dromo. *Master's up in Rome.’ 

“Bit late in the year to be treading grapes, isn't it?’ said the soldier, and she heard Dromo mumble an apology. 

Then the lion’s head spout peephole showed her something which made her heart stutter. 

Her dog Nipur had appeared from the direction of the Lodge and was trotting up the path, straight towards her. 
He was panting happily and wagging his tail. 

Horrified, Nubia watched him coming closer and closer until his sniffing black nose blocked out the light. 

“No, Nipur!’ she cried out in her mind. ‘Flee! You'll give away my hiding place!’ 


SCROLL X 





* After the soldiers found us,” said Hephzibah, "they led us up out of the aqueduct. The only way back was through 
a courtyard. When we entered they warned us not to look, but to keep our eyes downcast. But I peeked. I wish I had 
listened to them.” 

“Why?” breathed Flavia. "What did you see?” 

Hephzibah hung her head. ‘I saw some of the bodies. In their dying moments the mothers wrapped their arms 
around their children. And the fathers had embraced their wives, And their blood had mingled on the tiles of the 
courtyard.” 

They were all quiet for a moment. Presently Hephzibah said, in little more than a whisper, “That sight will haunt 
me for the rest of my life.’ 

“Yes,” said Jonathan, his voice barely audible. *I know." 

"What happened then?’ asked Flavia. “After the Romans captured you?’ 

“We were brought here to Italia, for the triumph,’ said Hephzibah. *I don't remember it very well. I was so ill on 
the boat that they thought I might die. But I didn't die. And in the end they didn't bother to execute us. We were only 
two women and five little children. Eventually we were bought by one of the Emperor's freedmen, a man called 
Titus Flavius Josephus.” 

‘Josephus!’ said Flavia. *A Jew with a bushy black beard? The man writing the history of the Jewish Rebellion?” 

“Yes,” said Hephzibah. ‘He wanted to talk to us, to listen to our accounts of the sieges of Jerusalem and Masada. 
He spent many hours with my mother and old Anna. And three times he interviewed me, too. I was only eight or 
perhaps nine by then, but I remembered everything. Whenever he finished questioning me, he would reward me 
with a honey cake or an almond-stuffed date. I suppose Josephus finally got what he wanted from us, because a 
month or two after he bought us, he sold me and my mother to a Syrian carpet-maker with a workshop on the 
Esquiline Hill. We worked there for over five years, but the master’s health failed and eventually his business, too. 
He sold us at auction last winter. And that,” she concluded. ‘is when Dives bought me and my mother,’ 


Final will af Nubia Shepenwepet daughter of Nastasen of the leopard clan. 

Even though I belong to Marcus Flavius Geminus sea captain and all my possessions ave his I wish to give to 
people I love. If Captain Geminus permits I make his daughter Flavia Gemina to be my heir. To her I leave my 
portion of gold for finding racehorse Sagitta. I also leave my tiger-eye earrings as memory of me. 

To Aristo I give flute my most precious possession. Dear Aristo whenever you play it to imagine I kiss you and 
remember I love you always for ever. 

To friend Jonathan who makes me to laugh I give Nipur brother to Tigris. Take care of him. He was precious to 
me. 

To friend Lupus who makes me also to laugh, I give jade bracelet or arm-guard. It is Green reward for helping 
them. 

To Alma who shows love by food I give my hairpins, oils and unguents. 


To Caudex who shows love by protecting I give my lionskin cloak to use it for soft blanket. 

My life was full of love and loss also, but at the last was love and for this I rejoice. Please promise my ashes to 
be placed in Geminus family tomb with the ashes of Flavia one day close beside me. 

Witnessed by Nipur — see pawprint in wax — who almost betrays me today the Nones of December. He does not 
mean to betray but makes me realise life to be short and that one day 1 die perhaps by surprise and that I should 


therefore write this. 


“We have to solve this mystery,” said Flavia later that afternoon, “so that we can help Hephzibah. The poor thing has 
suffered so much,’ 

They had been to the baths, and now the three of them were sitting in Flavia’s bedroom, watching Scuto and 
Tigris wrestle good-naturedly on the floor. 

‘I've been thinking about this case—' began Flavia, then paused as Lupus grunted and held his right finger 
before his lips. They all listened and Flavia could faintly hear a man’s shouting voice. 

‘It's the town crier,’ said Jonathan. ‘He only goes through the streets when the news is important.’ 

“Shhh!” said Flavia. "Quiet, Scuto! Quiet, Tigris!’ 

Praeco was at least three streets away, but if they were quiet they could hear his words perfectly: “TWO 
BLOODY MURDERS COMMITTED!’ came his distant cry. “ONE IN OSTIA, ONE IN LAURENTUM. IF 
ANYONE HAS INFORMATION ABOUT THESE KILLINGS, PLEASE REPORT TO THE BASILICA." His voice 
grew fainter, he must have turned a corner. ‘A REWARD OF ONE THOUSAND SESTERCES IS OFFERED BY 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS AND GENEROUS LUCIUS NONIUS CELER FOR ANY INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
PROFANE MURDERS OF GNAEUS HELVIUS PAPILLIO AND GAIUS ARTORIUS MERCATOR. TWO 
BLOODY MURDERS... .” 

Now his voice had faded, so Flavia turned to Jonathan and Lupus. ‘I've been thinking about this case,’ she said 
again, ‘and I've been mentally listing everything we know. Here's what I've come up with. Let me know if I've 
missed anything.” 

On Nubia's bed, the boys nodded and Lupus took out his wax tablet. The dogs resumed their tussle. 

‘Fifteen years ago in Jerusalem," began Flavia, ‘Hephzibah is born into a highborn Jewish family. Her father is a 
priest and her mother’s father a Zealot, maybe even a sicarius. Hephzibah survives the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the terrible mass-suicide of Masada and at the age of eight is sold into slavery with her mother. For six years they 
serve in Rome. Then they are put up for auction and bought by a rich man called Dives, who once served as a 
soldier in Judaea, Hephzibah and her mother come to his Laurentum estate just before the Saturnalia. Almost exactly 
one year ago." 

Scuto yelped as Tigris’s playful nipping got too rough. Jonathan pulled his dog away from Flayia’s, and began 
searching his fur for ticks. ‘I hope Aristo finds out more about Dives," he said. 

‘Me, too,” said Flavia and absently stroked Scuto. “At Dives's estate, Hephzibah works as a seamstress and her 
mother as a laundress. But less than two months after they go to live there, Hephzibah's mother dies of the fever.’ 

‘The one that nearly killed all of us,’ said Jonathan, without looking up from Tigris's fur. 

Flavia nodded. ‘Ten months later, Dives suddenly decides to set Hephzibah free. He does so in great secrecy, in 
the presence of a magistrate called Papillio. Hephzibah remembers that a wax tablet was duly signed and sealed, but 
no trace of this tablet has yet been found. 

“Three days after Dives frees Hephzibah, he dies. This is not unexpected. He has been an invalid for many years 
and is very fat.’ 

‘But,’ continued Jonathan, ‘according to a Jewish freedwoman named Restituta, there's a rumour among the 
slaves that he was murdered.’ 


‘That could be crucial," said Flavia. ‘Lupus, can you make a note of that? It’s another thing we must investigate. 
Especially as Nonius has now accused Hephzibah of murdering Dives.’ 

Lupus nodded and bent his head over his tablet. 

“After Dives's death,’ continued Flavia, “his heir comes to take over the estate. Nonius is about twenty-five years 
old. Hephzibah tells Nonius she is free, and therefore not his property, but she cannot remember the name of the 
man who witnessed her manumission, and there seems to be no record of it. She asks her friend Miriam to find the 
witness. Miriam asks us. We find out the witness is Papillio. Pliny sends him a summons to appear before the 
magistrate to testify that Hephzibah is free. But then Papillio is found dying from a stab wound, and he utters the 
cryptic last words: / didn t tell. Quick. Find the other six. By Hercules." 

‘The question is what other six?’ said Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded his agreement. 

‘I don’t have a clue,’ said Flavia, and continued: “Later that day Nonius tells Hephzibah to come and collect her 
possessions, or he will give them away. She arrives a short time later. clutching a bag of gold from Miriam. She later 
tells us that she wanted to buy her freedom." 

“And yet the first thing she does,” said Jonathan with a frown, “is to visit a friend . - . what was her name?" 

‘Priscilla,’ said Flavia: ‘a pregnant kitchen slave. Hephzibah claims she looked for Nonius, but couldn't find 
him. Then she goes to collect her things, and that is when she finds a dead body in her cubicle: one of Dives’s 
freedmen, a merchant named Mercator. Hephzibah knows him by sight, but claims never to have spoken to him or 
had any dealings with him. Furthermore, there are no traces of blood or a struggle in her cubicle, whereas drops of 
blood were noted in a storeroom nearby,’ 

Lupus gave a little bow. 

‘Therefore,’ concluded Flavia, ‘it seems that someone is trying to implicate her in the murders. But who?" she 
murmured, “And why?” 

‘I think we need to find out more about the pregnant slave-girl Priscilla,” said Jonathan, *“And— 

‘Flavia?’ interrupted a voice from the doorway. Alma stood there, wiping her hands on her apron. 

Flayia and the others looked up at her, surprised, 

‘There's a young man downstairs,’ said Alma. ‘A very handsome young man. And judging by the crescent 
buckles on his boots and the broad stripes on his tunic, he’s of the senatorial class. Is there something you want to 
tell your old nursemaid?” 

Flavia looked at Alma blankly. Then her face lit up and she clapped her hands. “Euge!” she cried. ‘It’s him! 
Praise Juno!” 

“Who” said Jonathan, and exchanged a puzzled glance with Lupus. 

‘Our saviour!” 


SCROLL XI 





H was waiting for them in the atrium: tall, dark and patrician. An old man stood behind him, carrying a scroll 
case in one hand and a leather travelling bag in the other. 

The young man was leaning forward to examine a fresco on the wall — a scene of Castor and Pollux — and he 
was chewing his usual mastic gum. When he heard their footsteps he turned and squinted and then gave Flavia a 
heart-stopping smile. 

‘Floppy!’ squealed Flavia, and almost rushed to hug him. Then she remembered herself and flushed. *I mean: 
welcome, Gaius Valerius Flaccus,” she said in a more dignified tone. “Thank you so much for coming,’ 

‘Hello, Flavia. Jonathan. Lupus,’ said Flaccus, his voice deep and cultured. ‘How are you all?’ 

Lupus gave Flaccus a thumbs-up and pointed back with raised eyebrows. 

‘I'm well, too, thank you.’ Flaccus took off a dusty blue travelling cloak and handed it to the old man, apparently 
his slave, “I’ve only just returned from Halicarnassus.” 

At the mention of ‘Halicarnassus’ Flavia exchanged a glance with Lupus and Jonathan. They had met Flaccus 
the previous spring on a voyage to Rhodes and he had helped them rescue kidnapped children. They suspected a 
criminal mastermind who was based in Halicarnassus. 

‘No sailing this late in the year,’ Flaccus was saying in his velyety voice, “so we had to come overland from 
Brundisium. It took us nearly a month. I only arrived in Rome yesterday and I hadn't even started to go through all 
the letters waiting for me when your uncle arrived.’ Flaccus laughed, showing even white teeth. “At first I was very 
confused. I took him for your father.’ 

‘They're twins," said Flavia with a laugh, aware that her heart was pounding. 

‘So I discovered. Anyway. Gaius told me your problem and he begged me to help.’ 

“Oh, Flaccus!” cried Flavia, ‘We're begging, too. The trial is the day after tomorrow and we have nobody to help 
us. You can sleep in our guestroom and use pater’s tablinum to prepare your case, We'll feed you and do research for 
you and Aristo can be your assistant in court. Just please say you'll defend Hephzibah. You're our only hope!’ 

Gaius Valerius Flaccus smiled, “Of course I'll defend her,’ he said. “That's why I'm here.’ 

“Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur; said a voice and they all turned to look at the old man standing behind 
Flaccus. *A friend in need is a friend indeed,’ said the old man with a wink. 

Flaccus grinned. ‘Flavia, Jonathan, Lupus: this is Lynceus. He was pater's scribe and secretary, and now he’s 
mine. He's slightly deaf, but makes up for it with his keen vision. And you'll find he has a motto for almost every 
occasion.” 

“Cicero, quoting Ennius,’ said Lynceus, and gave them another wink. He was short and balding with an 
intelligent twinkle in his eye. Flavia liked him. 

“Welcome to you both,’ she said. ‘Shall I ask Alma to make you some spiced wine? Or would you rather I show 
you to the guest room?” 

Flaccus shook his head and grinned. ‘First things first,’ he said. ‘Please will you point us in the right direction of 


Ostia's best bath-house?" 


‘Jonathan!’ said Flavia, coming into the small guest room. ‘This is Flaccus’s room now. And he'll be back from the 
baths any minute.” 

Jonathan was sitting on the freshly made-up bed and laughing. He held a papyrus scroll in his hand. ‘Flavia, you 
have to see this. It's Lupus the rhetor.” He pointed with his chin. Flavia turned to see Lupus standing in a corner of 
the room. He had draped a red-bordered toga around himself and was staring nobly into the middle distance with his 
right arm upraised in the classic gesture of an orator asking for silence. 

“Lupus! That's one of Floppy’s togas! Take it off immediately!” 

Lupus merely raised one eyebrow and looked down his nose at her, cross-eyed. 

Jonathan giggled. "Watch this,’ he said, and read from the scroll, ‘One of the commonest of all the gestures 
consists in placing the middle finger against the thumb and extending the remaining three: it is suitable to the 
exordium. Move the hand forward with an easy motion both to right and left, while the head and shoulders 
gradually follow the direction of the gesture.” 

In his corner, Lupus adopted the gesture and swung his arm easily back and forth. 

“It is also useful in the statement of facts, but if we are reproaching our adversary, the same movement may be 
employed with vehemence and energy.’ 

Lupus swung his arm more vigorously, over-balanced, stepped on the hem of his overlong toga and almost 
pitched face forward. He caught himself and adopted an air of insulted dignity. 

Flavia couldn't help grinning. *He looks like a small but pompous lawyer.’ 

‘To make the gesture of rejection,’ read Jonathan, ‘as if saying “Heaven forfend”, the rhetor should push his 
hands to the left and turn his gaze in the opposite direction.’ 

Here Lupus pushed his arms straight out to the left, palms forward, and twisted his head and torso as far as he 
could to the right, a look of extreme repulsion on his face. 

Flavia giggled, 

‘The gesture of amazement is shown by turning the palm slightly upward and closing the fingers one by one, the 
little finger first, and then opening them up in the reverse order. 

Lupus adopted an amazed look as he watched his own hand make the gesture. 

Flavia laughed. 

‘To express surprise or indignation, DO NOT toss the head and shake the hair about," 

Lupus shook his head wildly so that his hair flopped from one side to the other, then over his eyes. 

Flavia was now laughing so hard that she had to sit on the bed beside Jonathan. 

“In the face,’ continued Jonathan, ‘the eves are most expressive. The rhetor must not abuse their power. His eyes 
may be intent . , . proud ... fierce... gentle... or harsh. 

Lupus imitated each of these expressions in turn, and Flavia laughed at each one. 

“But he must NEVER let his eves be fixed’ — here Lupus stared at the wall without blinking — ‘or popping out’ — 
Lupus made his bug-eyed look — ‘or shiftv' — Lupus narrowed his eyes and without moving his head looked to his 
extreme left and then right —*or swimming... sleepy. . stupefied . ., voluptuous... or sexy!" 

Lupus demonstrated this last word by wiggling his eyebrows up and down. Flavia and Jonathan both doubled 
over laughing. 

“What are you doing in here?’ came a deep voice from the doorway. 

‘Floppy!’ cried Flavia, then clapped her hand over her mouth and burst out laughing again. 

Flaccus scowled at her and strode over to the bed. “That's my Quintilian!’ he growled, and snatched up the 
scroll. 


This sent Jonathan into fresh paroxysms of laughter. He tried to speak but was laughing too hard. Finally he 
managed to point at Flaccus and blurt out: ‘It’s his... Quintilian!” 

They collapsed in helpless gales of laughter. 

‘It’s no laughing matter,” said Flaccus, the tips of his ears turning pink. ‘It’s very serious,’ 

Over in his corner, Lupus put his hands on his togaed hips and made the expression for “serious” by pursing his 
lips, staring with his eyes and thrusting his head forward. 

Tears of laughter were now running down Flavia’s cheeks and Jonathan was rolling on the bed. 

Flaccus snorted, swivelled on his heel and stalked out of the room. 


Flavia sent the boys home via the secret passage in her bedroom wall. When she went back to the guest room she 
found Lynceus quietly folding his master’s toga. 

‘Abiit, excessit, evasit, erupit, said the old slave without looking up. “He has left, absconded, escaped and 
disappeared. To quote Cicero.” 

“Oh dear,’ said Flavia, and went downstairs to look for Flaccus. 

He was sitting at the cedarwood table in her father’s tablinum, but with his back to the garden. The sun had 
disappeared behind the city walls and although it was still a few hours until dusk. the air had already grown chilly. 
She went into the kitchen and returned a few moments later with a cup of hot spiced wine. 

‘Gaius?’ She paused in the tablinum doorway. ‘Gaius, I'm sorry.” 

Flaccus did not reply. She tipped her head to one side and studied his back. It was a very attractive back: broad 
and muscular, and at that moment very stiff. 

She went to the desk and stood beside him. ‘I made you some spiced wine,’ she said, “to warm you up.’ 

He did not respond or look at her. 

‘It's well watered.” 

Silence. 

She sighed and put the cup on the desk beside him. Then she moved closer and looked over his shoulder, A 
papyrus scroll like the one Jonathan had been reading lay on the desk before him. Beside him was an open tablet. He 
turned his head to make a note on the red wax and then looked back at the scroll. 

“What are you reading?" she asked. Standing this close to him she could feel the warmth radiating from his body 
and she could smell his distinctive scent: cinnamon and musk. 

He put down the ivory stylus and sighed and stared straight ahead. 

*] promise 1 won't laugh,” she said. 

‘Quintilian, he said at last. ‘I’m reading Quintilian.” 

Flavia was glad she was standing behind him. He could not see her biting her lip to keep from giggling. 

Presently she managed, ‘What's a Quintilian?’ 

‘Not what. Who. Quintilian is the greatest rhetor who ever lived, After Cicero, of course, One day I hope to 
study with him up in Rome.” 

Flavia pulled her father’s old leather and oak armchair round to where she could see Flaccus’s face. “Then he's 
still alive? Quintilian, I mean.” 

*Of course he's still alive, He's not yet fifty.’ 

Flavia sat in the chair and frowned. "But Cicero's not, is he? He's not alive.” 


Flaccus looked up from his scroll and raised an eyebrow. 


‘Of course Cicero’s not alive,’ said Flavia quickly. ‘He... um... he lived in the time of the Republic. Julius 
Caesar. Marcus Antonius. All those people.’ 

“Yes.” said Flaccus, and returned to his scroll. 

“Oh!” said Flavia suddenly. ‘Was Cicero the one who had his head and hands cut off and Marcus Antonius's wife 
took his severed head in her lap and stabbed his lifeless tongue again and again with her hairpin?" 

“That's the man,” said Flaccus. 

‘Nasty end,’ murmured Flavia. 

‘No,’ said Flaccus, looking up at her earnestly. ‘It was a noble end. Even splendid. He was on his way to his 
seaside estate when his enemies caught up with him. He stuck his head out of the litter, exposed his bare neck and 
calmly demanded that they do it quickly and well.’ 

“How brave,’ whispered Flavia. 

Flaccus nodded. ‘Once, when I was studying rhetoric, our master set us a question to debate: Imagine you are 
Cicero, Should you beg Marcus Antonius to pardon you? And if Antonius were to agree, but only on the condition 
that you destroy all your writings, should you accept?” 

“What do you think?’ 

‘If there is any immortality to be had in this world,” said Flaccus quietly, ‘it is through the things we write. 
Cicero made the right decision.’ He paused and looked up at her with his dark eyes. "You know, the anniversary of 
his death is the day after tomorrow.’ 

“The day of the trial!" breathed Flavia. “Do you think it’s an omen?’ 

‘I hope not,’ he said with a shrug, but she thought she saw him shiver. 

“Drink your wine while it's hot,’ she said. “It will warm you." 

He dutifully took a sip from the steaming beaker, 

A breeze from the garden brought a scent of winter jasmine and ruffled his glossy dark hair. 

Flavia tucked her feet under her and studied him. She always forgot how handsome he was, with his long, thick 
eyelashes and straight nose and sensitive mouth. She remembered that once she had imagined kissing those lips. 

He looked up at her and she felt her cheeks grow warm. 

*Flavia,’ he said. ‘May 1 tell you something?” 

‘Of course,’ she said brightly. 

“Something very personal?’ 

“Yes.” Her heart beat faster, 

“You won't laugh?’ 

*I promise.’ 

He looked down at the scroll, ‘I'm terrified.” 

“Terrified? Of what?’ 

‘Of the trial.” His voice was very low. 

“But why?’ 

‘I've never pleaded a case before.” 

“But you studied rhetoric, didn't you?" 

“Yes. At the academy in Athens.” 

*And didn't you say you were going to practise law in Rome?’ 

‘I've been so busy searching for a master criminal that | haven't had a chance.” 

‘Oh. But didn't you plead cases when you were studying in Athens?’ 

“Only practice cases, like the one about Cicero. This is real, Someone's freedom is at stake. Maybe their life." He 


suddenly seemed very young and vulnerable, and she remembered he was not yet twenty, 

‘Oh, Gaius!" The leather armchair creaked as she sat forward. ‘You'll be marvellous, You have the most 
marvellous voice, and you look marvellous in a toga and you know lots of Greek and . . . you'll be marvellous!’ She 
felt herself flushing and wondered if she had gone too far. 

“You repeated the word marvellous too many times,’ he said. 

But then he smiled at her, and she knew she had said exactly the right thing. 


ES 


‘Great Neptune's beard, man!" bellowed a voice from the doorway. “What are you doing up here in my daughter's 
bedroom?’ 

‘Pater!’ Flavia leapt off the bed and ran to her father and hugged him. “You're home from Sicily!’ 

‘And not a moment too soon, it seems!’ 

‘Oh, pater! It’s only Floppy. He was practising his exordium,’ 

Marcus Flavius Geminus narrowed his eyes at the young man standing red-faced in the corner of Flavia’s 
bedroom. "Gaius Valerius Flaccus? Is that you?" 

“Hello, sir,’ said Flaccus. ‘I realise that it’s inappropriate for me to be in your daughter's room, but it does have 
the best mirror. The great Demosthenes used to practise in front of a full-length mirror,’ he added. 

“Gaius is practising the gestures,’ said Flavia. ‘Apparently, good rhetors have to know all the gestures." 

Flaccus nodded. ‘Gestures plus voice equal delivery. and delivery is the most important element of great oratory. 
As Demosthenes himself said: Delivery, delivery, and delivery.” 

Flavia saw her father suppress a smile. ‘Gestures and oratory are all well and good, Valerius Flaccus, but not in 
my daughter's bedroom. Come. Let's go downstairs. Alma has just put a patina in the oven and I can already smell 
it. I'm famished.” 

Flavia’s father stepped aside to let Flaccus pass, then turned to give her his sternest paterfamilias expression. 

‘Pater!’ she cried, before he could rebuke her. “Nubia almost witnessed a murder! But she's still officially your 
slave and so they could torture her. She's had to flee to Uncle Gaius’s farm. You can't have dinner until you've gone 
and set her free.” 


By the time they finally sat down to dinner, it was after dusk and Caudex was already lighting the hanging oil- 
lamps. Their main course was soup. so the adults joined Flavia and Nubia at the table. Scuto and Nipur crowded 
happily underneath, jostling knees in the hope of morsels. 

‘Oh, Nubia," said Flavia, giving her friend a hug, ‘It’s so good to have you home. I missed you.’ 

*] missed you, too,’ said Nubia. “But Gaius and Miriam are very kind. They feed me and hide me in wine press.’ 
She slipped Nipur a secret piece of flat-bread. 

Flavia's father blew on a spoonful of pea and leek soup. “Yes, you were lucky not to be discovered. Another bit 
of good luck was meeting that decurion on his way back from young Pliny's estate. He witnessed Nubia’s 
manumission right there on the Laurentum Road. Here it is.’ He tapped a wax tablet on the table beside him. ‘All 
signed and sealed. I'll pay your slave-tax first thing tomorrow. But now that I’m back, I don't think they'll try such 
low tricks again. Who do you think was behind Nubia’s arrest, anyway?" 

‘It had to be someone,” said Aristo, “who knows us well enough to have realised that Nubia’s original 
manumission wasn’t strictly legal.” 


‘Or someone who has access to someone who knows you that well,’ said Flaccus. 

‘Or it could be someone who knows how Nubia was set free last year at the Villa of Pollius Felix,’ murmured 
Flavia. Suddenly she had a terrible thought and looked up to find Flaccus looking back at her. She knew he was 
thinking the same thing, because she could see the muscles of his jaw clenching. “You don't think it could be Felix?" 
she whispered. 

Flavia's father looked at her with interest. “Why would Pollius Felix want to hurt us?’ 

“No reason," said Flavia hastily. 

To her relief. Flaccus said, ‘I think we need to search closer to home.’ He turned to Aristo. ‘Flavia tells me 
you've been trying to find out more about Dives. Any luck? At the moment I have precious little to build a case on." 

‘I’ve learned that Dives was not always rich,” said Aristo. “He was bom a plebeian: Gaius Artorius Brutus was 
the name he used to go by. His father was a poor farmer from Paestum and his mother a Greek freedwoman. He 
joined the army. served with the Tenth Legion in Judaea. He was wounded ten years ago, during the siege of 
Jerusalem. He stayed in the army for a few more years, then was granted early discharge. He came back to Italia, 
bought the estate near Laurentum and lived there for almost five years, growing richer and richer, fatter and fatter. 
At some point he changed his cognomen from Brutus to Dives.’ Aristo dipped a hunk of rye bread into his soup. 

Flavia's father frowned. ‘How was it," he said, “that a retired legionary was able to buy a seaside estate at 
Laurentum, with olive groves, vineyards, mulberry orchards and a thousand head of cattle?’ 

“Yes,” said Flaccus. “How did Gaius Artorius Brutus become Gaius Artorius Dives?’ 

“There are several theories,’ said Aristo, “the most likely being that he stumbled across some jewel or treasure 
when serving in Judaea and when he returned to Italia he sold this and made his fortune.’ 

‘It must have been a big jewel,’ said Flavia. 

‘Indeed,’ Aristo mopped the bottom of his soup bowl with his bread, ‘They say his estate was worth two million 
sesterces when he bought it. Now it is worth ten times that.” 

‘Could he have inherited the money?’ asked Flaccus. 

‘Dives did inherit his father’s farm in Calabria," said Aristo. “But it was small and barren. He sold it for a 
pittance and ploughed the money into his Laurentum estate.’ 

“What about the man himself?’ asked Flaccus. “What did people think of Dives?” 

‘His slaves considered him to be a good master,” said Aristo. ‘And by the way, most of them are Jews. But he 
wasn't well-respected by the neighbouring landowners or by people of the upper class.’ 

“Why not?’ said Flaccus, making notes on his red wax tablet. Flavia noticed he had barely touched his soup. 

‘Dives welcomed the attention of legacy-hunters. That’s not considered proper behaviour among men of your 
class, is it?” 

‘Certainly not,” said Flaccus. 

Aristo nodded, ‘Well, apparently he encouraged them to bring him pastries. and read him the latest poetry from 
Rome, and accompany him on foot when he was carried in his sedan chair. The usual things.’ 

“Why? said Nubia. ‘Why do people bring him pastry and read poetry?’ 

‘Dives was fabulously wealthy,” said Aristo with a smile. “But he had no obvious heirs. Some people hoped that 
if they were especially kind to him when he was alive, then he would leave them money after his death.” 

* And he encouraged these captators?” asked Flaccus. 

‘He did indeed. He loved the attention. Although everyone suspected he would make young Nonius his heir, they 
lived in hope of juicy legacies. Indeed, he often made a great show of bringing out his will in order to add a codicil 
or rub something out. He made a lot of enemies when he died.’ 

“Why? asked Flavia’s father, 


*He only left his captators five sesterces each,’ said Aristo. “Some of the citizens 1 spoke to approved, but others 
thought his behaviour despicable." 

“Could he have been murdered?’ asked Flaccus. *Nonius has accused my client of murdering Dives.’ 

Flavia put down her spoon, ‘Didn’t I tell you what Jonathan discovered?’ she asked. 

“No.” they all said. 

‘There's a rumour that Dives was smothered. According to a Jewish freedwoman who lives on the estate.” 

“Why hasn't she told the authorities about this?” asked Marcus. 

‘The rumour started with the slaves," said Flavia, 

"And as we now know,’ said Aristo, with a nod towards Nubia, ‘the testimony of a slave is not valid unless they 
have been tortured.’ 

‘So none of them will go running to the authorities,’ said Flaccus drily. 

‘And the freedwoman won't tell because she probably doesn't want to see her friends hurt,’ added Flavia. 
“According to Jonathan she was a slave, too. until last week.’ 

‘Dives treed her in his will?’ said Flaccus. 

‘I think so,” said Flavia. 

Flaccus took out his red wax tablet. "What's this freedwoman's name?” he asked. 

‘I can't remember. Jonathan will know." 

Flaccus closed his tablet. ‘I'll ask him tomorrow.” 

Flavia's father gave Flaccus a keen glance. “You've hardly touched your soup,” he said. ‘Nervous?’ 

Flaccus glanced at Flavia and she gave him an encouraging smile. 

‘Terrified,’ said Flaccus. *1 don't suppose you'd like to defend Hephzibah the day after tomorrow?” 

‘I'm afraid I can't,” said Marcus. ‘I’m due to attend a ceremony at my patron's house that day. And I'm busy all 
day tomorrow, I'm supervising the redecoration of Cordius’ bedroom before he and his bride return.’ 

‘Pater!’ cried Flavia. *Aren't you even coming to the trial?” 

Marcus shook his head, ‘I'm sorry. Cordius is making a new will the day after tomorrow, and I’ve promised to 
be a witness. | think he wants to leave his estate to his new wife.’ 

‘But he just married her,’ said Flavia. “Won't she automatically inherit?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said her father. ‘According to Roman law. wives and husbands have no automatic claim on each 
other's property. If she’s not named in his will then the estate could be bitterly contested after his death. And Cordius 
has plenty of legacy-hunters eager to do such a thing. They won't be pleased about the new will, but it might thin 
them out. III be glad to see the back of them.” 

‘Cordius has legacy-hunters?’ asked Flavia. ‘I didn't know that." 

‘Of course he has legacy-hunters,” said her father. “Until he got married last week he was the perfect type of fish 
for them to cast their baited lines to: childless, rich and old.’ 

*Childless, rich and old,’ echoed Flaccus, and glanced over his shoulder at Lynceus, who stood quietly behind 
him, Flavia saw Lynceus give his young master a sad nod. Flaccus tumed back. “I hate legacy-hunters, They 
cultivated my father even though he wasn't childless. But I was his only obvious heir, and 1 always felt them 
watching me and hoping for me to die first.’ 

‘I wonder if Nonius was a captator,’ mused Flavia. 

‘I forget which one is Nonius,’ said Nubia. ‘Their names are most confusing.’ 

‘Nonius is the man who inherited Dives's estate," explained Flavia. “The man with the light brown skin and 
swollen eye. He's the one who's accusing Hephzibah of murder." 

Aristo shrugged. “Some say Nonius was a captator, and some say no. But Nonius's father was Dives's best friend 


and tentmate when they served together in Judaea. So I’m guessing he was a genuine friend rather than an 
inheritance-hunter,’ 

Flaccus shook his head. *I wonder if any rich man has true friends. There's a saying doing the rounds of Rome at 
the moment: /f you're childless, rich and getting old, your so-called friends are probably after your gold.’ 


The sixth day of December dawned clear and cold. The four friends spent the whole morning lesson studying the 
basics of rhetoric, on Flavia's request. She wanted to be able to understand the next day's court case, and Aristo 
agreed this was a useful thing to know. 

The winter sun had almost reached its zenith when a knock came at the front door, Caudex was out shopping 
with Alma so Lupus ran forward to push back the bolt and open the door. 

It was Flaccus and his slave. “Sorry to interrupt your lesson.’ Flaccus was unwrapping his toga as he walked 
across the atrium towards the inner garden. ‘We've spent the whole morning interviewing Hephzibah of Jerusalem, 
one of the seven survivors of Masada. I have a few more witnesses to interview before I write my speech. I'll leave 
you to finish your lesson.’ 

“No!” cried Flavia, ‘Don't go! We've been studying the six parts of a speech all morning. Test us!’ 

Flaccus paused in the corridor leading into the inner garden and turned back to them with a smile. ‘Very quickly, 
then,’ he said to them. He handed his toga to Lynceus. “Take this up to my room and bring down my travelling 
cloak.’ 

“Yes, master,” said Lynceus, and left. 

Flaccus turned back to them. ‘Go on, then, Flavia,” he said with a smile. “Tell me the first part of a speech.’ 

‘The prologue!’ cried Flavia. “The beginning of your speech is the prologue.” 

Flaccus nodded. *Very good! | call it the exordium, as Quintilian does. This is when I must gain the sympathy of 
the judges and spectators.’ He winked at Aristo, who was sitting back in his chair with his arms folded across his 
chest. ‘Did your tutor teach you the next step?” 

“Yes!” cried Flavia. ‘The narration. Where you tell what happened. Like a story.’ 

Aristo gave a grunt of approval. “And after the narration?’ said Flaccus. “What comes next? Somebody other 
than Flavia?” 

Jonathan looked up at the ceiling. ‘The proposition,” he recited, ‘in which you present your case and the line of 
argument you intend to take." 

‘Exactly so. And then we have... . Lupus?" 

Lupus held up his wax tablet. On it he had written the six steps of a rhetor’s speech. He pointed to the fourth 
item on the list: PROOFS, 

Flaccus leaned forward, squinted at the tablet, then added. “Correct. Proofs are next, when you back up your 
theory with facts, witnesses and evidence.’ 

‘Then comes the refutation,’ said Flavia, "where you try to guess which arguments your opponent might have 
and refute them before he can even list them.’ 

‘Excellent,’ said Flaccus. ‘Nubia. Can you tell me the final and sixth step of the orator's speech?" 

Nubia gazed up at him and solemnly shook her head. ‘All the words are sounding the same to me,’ she said. 

Flaccus smiled. “The final part of the rhetor's speech is called the peroration. That is when 1 must sum up the 
case, appeal to the judges’ better nature and ask them to vote justly.” 

‘It is very confusing,” said Nubia in a small voice. 

Lupus tapped her shoulder and held up his wax tablet. 

They all looked at Lupus's tablet, On it he had added explanations for each of the six steps. 


EXORDIUM INTRODUCTION 


NARRATION WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE THE CRIME 
PROPOSITION HOW THE CRIME WAS COMMITTED 
PROOFS EVIDENCE AND CLUES 

REFUTATION HOW YOUR OPPONENT IS WRONG 
PERORATION CONCLUSION 


Nubia’s amber eyes lit up. “Oh! I understand,’ she said. ‘Thank you, Lupus.’ 

“Well done, Lupus,” said Aristo, “You've put the six parts of an orator's speech in terms that are clear and 
simple." 

Flaccus sighed. ‘I just hope I can state the case as clearly tomorrow.’ 

‘Oh, Lupus,” said Flavia, “if only you could speak, you'd be a brilliant orator.’ 

“He doesn't need to speak,’ said Flaccus. ‘Don't you know the story of the King of Pontus and the pantomimes?” 

“What is pant oh mine?’ asked Nubia. 

Aristo smiled. “It's a type of play in which the lead actor wears a mask and acts out a story with dance and 
gestures. He is accompanied by a chorus singing the story, and by musical instruments.’ 

*And the lead actor is called a pantomime. too,’ said Flaccus, turning to go to his room, 

‘Don’t go yet, Floppy!’ cried Flavia. “Tell us the story about the king and the pantomimes!” 

Flaccus shook his head. ‘I’ve got to ride out to Laurentum,” he said, ‘and make some enquiries.’ 

‘Oh, please tell us! Just the short version." 

He sighed and turned back to them. ‘Very well; the short version. It happened in the time of Nero, when my 
father was a senator. The King of Pontus was visiting Rome and Nero took him to see some pantomimes. Having no 
Latin, the King of Pontus couldn't understand the words of the songs or speeches. but the gestures of the 
pantomimes were so clear that he was able to follow the performances from beginning to end, The king begged Nero 
to give him some of the pantomimes, saying he could take them home and use them instead of interpreters. Of 
course we orators do not like to be grouped with pantomimes, but the principle is the same. You can speak very 
eloquently through gesture.’ 

Lupus spread his hands, as if to say There you are, and when they all laughed he bowed. 

Lynceus appeared from the direction of the inner garden. He held his master’s travelling cloak in his hands. 

"Tempus fugit!’ he said, “Time flies.” 

“Well put,” said Flaccus and accepted the cloak. “We've got to fly, too." 

“Where are you going?’ asked Flavia. 

"We're going to Nonius's estate. I want to talk to..." He glanced at Jonathan. 

‘Restituta,’ said Jonathan. 

‘Restituta,’ said Flaccus, “to get to the bottom of the rumour that Dives was murdered. I also want to interview 
the slaves and freedmen, too. I hope to find out more about Dives and Nonius, their former and present masters.’ 

‘Then you're not going to the synagogue?’ 

He frowned. “Why would I go to the synagogue?’ 

Without answering him Flavia excitedly turned to Aristo. ‘Please, may we go to the synagogue?’ she asked. ‘I 
think I've just realised what find the other six means!" 


‘That boy and his family follow a blasphemous doctrine.” said the rabbi gruffly, glowering down at Jonathan. He 
turned to Flavia, ‘But you and he have been doing good deeds in the community. For that reason I will grant you a 


short interview.” 

‘Thank you, sir,” said Flavia politely. She and her friends followed the bearded. turbaned Jew through the arched 
doorway of the synagogue, As they emerged into the bright inner courtyard, Flavia looked around. 

Two summers ago, she and Jonathan and Nubia had come here to hide from kidnappers. The fig tree was bare 
now. but it was a sunny morning and the rabbi indicated that they should sit on a marble bench beneath it. He 
clapped his hands and a few moments later a boy in a cream tunic brought out a light table with steaming beakers of 
sweet sage tea and almond pastries. The boy put the table before the bench and disappeared back inside. 

‘Tell me,” said the rabbi. “How can I help you.’ 

‘Have you heard of the case of Hephzibah of Jerusalem?’ asked Flavia. 

The rabbi nodded. “Yes, I have heard. Some of the freedmen from Nontus’s estate attend our services. Again | 
say: it is a good deed you are doing, defending her.’ 

‘Did you know that she was one of the seven survivors of Masada?’ asked Jonathan. 

The rabbi nodded solemnly, *I know.” 

“We think,’ said Flavia, “that the other survivors might provide a clue to the death of the magistrate Papillio. His 
dying words were find the other six. we know that Hephzibah's mother died last year, so now there are only five. Do 
you know where any of them are?” 

‘I only know where one of them is." said the rabbi. ‘A youth called Zechariah. He was the youngest of them and 
he is now nine years old.’ 

‘Zechariah!’ cried Flavia. and looked excitedly at the others. ‘I think that was the name of the little boy who got 
hungry.’ She turned back to the rabbi. “Can you tell us where he is?’ 

‘I can do better than that,’ said the rabbi. He clapped his hands again and the serving-boy reappeared. 
‘Zechariah,’ said the rabbi, ‘these children are friends of one of your fellow-survivors. They would like to speak to 
you.’ 


‘Did you learn anything useful at the synagogue?’ Flaccus asked Flavia later that afternoon as they ate an early 
dinner of hot bean soup and cold roast chicken. 

Flavia put down her spoon and shook her head. ‘Not really,’ she said, “but we met the youngest survivor of 
Masada, a boy named Zechariah. He was taken to Rome along with the others. Do you know Josephus? The 
Emperor's freedman, who's writing about the Jewish Wars?" 

‘I've heard of him,’ said Flaccus, “but I’ve never met him.’ 

“Well, Josephus bought all seven survivors, but eventually he sold Zechariah and the other three children to a 
tavern-owner in Rome. They died in the fever last year, all apart from Zechariah. He was the only one to survive. 
He's nine years old now. The priest from the synagogue bought him and has adopted him." 

‘Rabbi,’ said Jonathan, mopping his empty bow! with a piece of bread. “The priest is called a rabbi." 

“What about the old woman?’ asked Flaccus, taking a piece of chicken from the platter. “Hephzibah told me 
there was an old woman who survived the siege, too.’ 

“Yes, but according to Zechariah she died while they were still in the service of Josephus.” 

“So those weren't the six you're looking for?" 

‘No,’ sighed Flavia. ‘It was an empty amphora. How about you? Did you visit Nonius's estate?” 

“Yes,” said Flaccus, ‘Luckily Nonius wasn't there; I don't think he would have been very welcoming. But his 
bailiff was. He took me to interview Restituta and some of the slaves," 

“What did Artoria Restituta say?’ asked Flavia. 

“Not much. As you guessed, she is reluctant to say which of the slaves claims that Dives was smothered. If she 


named him, he would be arrested and tortured. 1 also saw Hephzibah’s friend, Priscilla." 

*Slave-girl who is pregnant,’ said Nubia. 

Yes: 

“What did she say?’ asked Flavia. 

“Nothing, really. She just said that everybody loved Hephzibah, especially the children on the estate.” Flaccus 
tossed a chicken bone onto the floor. ‘Oh, she did say one curious thing.’ 

“Yes” They all looked at him. 

‘She said she couldn't wait to live with Hephzibah.” 

“What does that mean?’ 

‘I don't know. When I asked her she suddenly sank to a chair and claimed to feel weak. She's terribly young — 
not much older than you two girls — and terribly pregnant. I'm not an expert on these things, but I'd say she's 
overdue.’ 

“And did you learn anything from your interview with Hephzibah this morning?’ asked Aristo. 

Flaccus shook his head. “Nothing new. Nothing you hadn't told us before. Poor girl. She reminds me of 
Cassandra, the red-haired princess who survived the terrible destruction of Troy only to find death in the land of her 
captors.’ 

‘Did Cassandra have red hair?’ murmured Flavia. ‘I didn't know that.’ 

‘I feel like Cassandra,’ said Jonathan. *1 keep having these dreams and nobody believes me.’ 

‘Ora non umquam credita’ said a voice. ‘Lips that are never believed.’ They all looked up to see Lynceus 
standing in the doorway. ‘Virgil,’ he said, and added. ‘It will be dark soon, master, and you have a long day 
tomorrow.’ 

‘You're like an old nursemaid,’ grumbled Flaccus. “But you're right. I have a big day tomorrow and 1 should 
retire. | want to get up before dawn to make a sacrifice to Janus, the god of good beginnings.’ 


On the moming of the trial, Jonathan woke in a cold sweat, his heart pounding and his mind spinning. He had 
dreamt the dream again. The dream about the funeral on the foggy day. It had seemed so real. He could still smell 
the fog, and the myrrh used to anoint corpses. 

He sat up too quickly and felt sick. He waited for the nausea to pass, then wondered whether to lie down again or 
go to the latrine. 

‘I'm going to die,’ he whispered. ‘Or someone close to me. Dear Lord, please avert this disaster.’ 

There was a grunt to his left. Jonathan turned to see Lupus, sitting on his bed, Lupus looked as pale as Jonathan 
felt. 

“What? What is it, Lupus?’ 

His friend held out a wax tablet. 

It was not sealed, so Jonathan opened it. 

A moment later he looked up at Lupus. "Master of the Universe, Lupus! What possessed you to write this today? 
It's your last will and testament.’ 


LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT OF LUPUS. 

1 LEAVE MY SHIP, THE DELPHINA, TO MY FRIEND JONATHAN BEN MORDECAI, WHO TOOK ME INTO HIS HOME AND LET 
ME SHARE HIS BEDROOM. 

1 ASK THAT MY GOLD BE DIVIDED FOUR WAYS. ONE PART TO JONATHAN, ONE PART TO FLAVIA GEMINA AND ONE PART 
TO NUBIA. THE REMAINING QUARTER IS TO BE SENT TO MY MOTHER, WHO SERVES THE GOD APOLLO AT DELPHE I ALSO 
ASK THAT JONATHAN, FLAVIA AND NUBIA WILL BE KIND TO HER AND CARE FOR HER AS IF SHE WERE THEIR OWN MOTHER. 

HERE ENDS THE WILL OF LUPUS, WRITTEN THIS SEVENTH DAY BEFORE THE IDES OF DECEMBER IN THE SECOND YEAR 
OF TITUS, 


SCROLL XII 





I: was a mild winter morning. A pearly skin of high cloud covered the domed sky. like the membrane on a boiled 
egg. 

In the middle of the forum, Praeco the town crier stood on his plinth, announcing the trial and summoning 
various witnesses and citizens. The ground floor of Ostia’s basilica was already crowded with people when Aristo 
and the four friends arrived, 

Flavia had visited the offices on the first floor but she had never been on the vast ground floor of the basilica 
itself. Its lofty central nave was flanked by elegant columns of polished marble: pink veined with grey, The floor 
was made of highly polished marble, too: squares of inlaid apricot on creamy white. 

‘Behold! cried Nubia, looking up. *Pigeons.* 

Flavia tipped her head back as she followed Nubia’s gaze up the polished columns to the distant roof. Pigeons 
fluttered high above them, dots against the high painted ceiling. Arched windows let in the pearly light of the bright 
December morning. 

‘Great Juno's peacock,’ she cried. ‘It’s huge.’ 

‘It makes for a dramatic sense of space and light,’ shouted Aristo over the babble of the crowd, “but the acoustics 
are dire. Particularly when you have more than one case in progress.’ 

Flavia looked at him in surprise. “They have more than one case at a time in here?" 

He nodded. ‘Sometimes as many as four at a time. They screen them off with curtains. My friend Leander and I 
occasionally come to watch from the gallery. Especially if someone famous is pleading. Luckily ours is the only 
case today.” 

‘All these people come to see Hephzibah?’ asked Nubia, 

Aristo nodded. ‘This is the first murder trial they've had here in years; most murder cases are tried up in Rome. 

‘Great Juno's peacock!’ muttered Flavia, as a man jostled her. “It's getting too crowded in here.’ 

‘Come this way,’ said Aristo, linking his right arm through Flavia's and his left through Nubia's, 

At the southern end of the basilica was an empty square area marked off by scarlet ropes and marble benches. 
Behind a rank of tiered marble benches at the basilica's far end stood a large cube of white marble with a bronze 
chair on top. 

“What is that?” said Nubia, pointing. 

‘That’s the podium, or dais,’ said Aristo. ‘It’s where the chairman for the most important hearing sits. Today, 
that's us." He pointed. “Those tiered seats below the podium are for the judges. Probably thirty decurions for this 
case. The benches to the chairman's left are for the prosecutors and the ones on his right for the defence. And the 
ones on the end are for witnesses and distinguished guests. Do you see how the four ranks of benches form a small 
courtyard? That's where the lawyers stand to plead their case. Speaking of the lawyer, here he is now,” 

Flavia saw Flaccus's slave Lynceus clearing a way through the crowd. Behind him came Flaccus in a red- 
bordered toga, flanked by two women whose pallas covered their heads and lower faces. Hephzibah wore black and 


the woman beside her wore dark blue. 

“Who's that with Hephzibah?’ said Flavia with a frown, ‘Is it Jonathan's mother?’ 

‘Yes.’ said Nubia. ‘I think it is Susannah.’ 

Behind the two women came Jonathan and Lupus, both wearing their best tunics and togas. Flavia and Nubia 
waved to them. Flaccus said something to the boys, who pushed through the crowd and ran up to them. 

‘Where's Miriam,’ Flavia asked Jonathan, “and your father? I thought they were coming.” 

‘Father had to see a patient on the other side of town,” said Jonathan, ‘and Miriam's attending a childbirth up at 
Nonius’s estate. That slave-girl: Priscilla. They'll both be here as soon as they can. Flaccus wants us to sit on the 
defence benches.” he added, wheezing a little with excitement. 

‘Oh, good! I thought we'd have to watch from up there.’ Flavia glanced up at the faces looking back down at her 
from the upper gallery. 

‘I’m guessing he wants as many supporters as possible sitting with him,’ said Aristo, lifting the scarlet cord so 
they could pass through to the marble benches. “There aren't as many of us as there are of them.’ 

“You can say that again!" Flavia looked towards the benches opposite. where togaed men were taking their seats. 
‘T don’t think they'll all fit.’ 

Aristo frowned. ‘It looks as if they have at least three lawyers for the prosecution and about a dozen assistants.’ 

‘Good morning, Flaccus!” said Flavia brightly, as Flaccus and Lynceus came up to them. ‘Good morning, 
Hephzibah,’ and to Jonathan's mother: ‘Good morning, domina,’ 

‘Good morning,’ Flaccus replied and they all greeted one another. 

Flavia smiled up at Flaccus and said shyly, ‘You look marvellous.’ 

‘Vestis virum reddit,’ said Lynceus, “Clothes make the man. Quintilian himself says that.” 

Flaccus nodded and gestured for Flavia and her friends to sit on the bench behind the first one, where he would 
sit beside Hephzibah and Susannah, 

When they were all seated, Flavia leaned forward and patted Flaccus on the back, "Good luck!’ she said brightly. 

He gave her a queasy smile over his shoulder, 

Opposite them, the lawyers for the prosecution were taking their seats, too. Suddenly Lupus grunted and pointed. 

‘Behold! said Nubia, “One of the lawyers is Bato.’ 

“You're right!’ exclaimed Flavia. ‘It's Marcus Artorius Bato." 

‘The man who sailed with us to Rhodes last spring?’ said Flaccus. ‘And who helped us rescue the kidnapped 
children?’ He was short-sighted and had to narrow his eyes to see. 

“Yes,' said Flavia. ‘I wonder why he's on their side?" 

“They paid him a cartload of silver?’ suggested Jonathan. 

‘Lawyers don't get paid,” said Aristo. "They do it as a public service and to climb the ladder of honours.’ 

‘They do not receive money?’ said Nubia. 

“Well, not officially. I'm sure some receive gifts from grateful clients." Aristo leaned towards Flaccus and 
lowered his voice. ‘The thin one examining the sheet of papyrus is Lucius Cartilius Poplicola, a member of one of 
Ostia's most eminent families. He's supposed to be ruthless.” 

“Who's the handsome one?’ said Flavia. "The big one with dark hair and blue eyes. I've never seen him before.” 

“Dear gods, no.” said Flaccus, squinting. 

“What? Flavia looked at him, alarmed. 

“By Hercules!” said Aristo. “Is that who I think it is?" 

Flaccus nodded. His back was rigid. 

Lynceus opened his mouth, then closed it again. He obviously had no motto for this situation. 


“Who is it?" cried Flavia. “Who?” 
‘It's Quintilian,' said Aristo. 
‘The Quintilian?’ said Jonathan. 


Aristo nodded grimly: “The the himself.’ 


The judges had taken their places and for a moment the buzzing subsided as a fat bald man in a toga mounted the 
podium. ‘That’s the chairman,” said Aristo. “Titus Hostilius Gratus. He's a duovir. They say he's a hard man, but 
fair.’ 

The main floor and galleries of the basilica were now packed and the echoing din of the crowd was so loud that 
Flavia and Nubia covered their ears. 

Abruptly Praeco appeared. He had put on his best toga and now he walked importantly up the steps of the 
podium to take on the role of herald. His bronze staff rang out as he banged it sharply on the marble podium. "ALL 
QUIET! ALL QUIET, PLEASE!’ 

The crowd grew instantly quiet and the chairman — Gratus — stood and covered his bald head with his toga. As he 
began to invoke the gods, Flavia leaned forward a little in order to study Hephzibah. 

The slave-girl sat with straight back and raised chin. Her hair was modestly covered by the black palla of 
mourning. Although her eyes stared straight ahead, she was not looking at her accuser on the bench opposite. She 
seemed to be gazing into the past. 

Gratus finished reading the charges and cleared his throat: *1 would like to invite first the prosecution and then 
the defence to present their exordium. You each will have one clepsydra.' 

“What is klep seed rah?’ whispered Nubia. 

“It’s that thing made of copper and glass, on the table beside the judge's podium,” said Flavia, 

‘It’s a water clock,” said Jonathan. “It measures time according to the flow of water.’ 

"A clepsydra is also a unit of time.” said Aristo. ‘There are about three in an hour,’ 

‘Then,’ continued bald Gratus, “we shall hear the evidence, with three clepsydras allotted to each side.’ He 
turned to Nonius's side of the court. “The prosecution may begin.” 

Praeco stood and banged his bronze staff on the marble podium. "THIS COURT,’ he blasted, ‘IS NOW IN 
SESSION! MARCUS FABIUS QUINTILIANUS TO SPEAK FOR THE PROSECUTION!" 


* 


As the renowned Quintilian rose to his feet, a murmur of excitement washed over the spectators, then receded with a 
sigh, like a wave on sand. Everyone wanted to hear Rome’s greatest living orator. 

He was a big man, solid rather than fat, and light on his feet. Flavia guessed he was in his mid-forties. His dark 
hair was lightly oiled and his toga perfectly draped. He slowly swivelled on one foot, sweeping the spectators with a 
gaze as blue and sharp as an icicle. 

For.a moment he closed his eyes, as if to savour the silence. Then he spoke. 

*Esteemed chairman and judges,” he began in a clear voice. “We are gathered here today on a most extraordinary 
and sad occasion, A terrible crime has occurred here in Ostia, the great port of Rome. The crime, a triple-homicide. 
is something unheard of in my experience. Because the accused is a slave — or at any rate of questionable status — 
the case could not be heard in Rome. 

‘I must confess that I was so intrigued by this case, that I decided to come down from my Sabine vineyards and 
participate.’ Quintilian’s voice was soft, and yet Flavia could see by the happily attentive faces of those high above 
her that it carried all the way to the galleries. 


‘I have studied the briefs,’ he continued. “and I would like to give a simple overview of the case, as much for my 
understanding of the matter as for yours.” 

Quintilian gestured elegantly towards Hephzibah, sitting rigid and remote on her bench. “This girl, Hephzibah 
bat David, of Jerusalem, was sold along with her mother at an auction of slaves in Rome, at about this time last year. 
The ex-legionary-turned-landowner Gaius Artorius Dives purchased the two women himself. We have the document 
here,’ He accepted a wax tablet from one of his assistants, flipped it open and nodded. “The purchase agreement 
states that Hephzibah and her mother Rachel were both skilled seamstresses and weavers. The price paid for the two 
was four thousand sesterces; that is two thousand each. The purchase document is sealed with Dives's signet-ring, 
which bears the imprint of Hercules in a lionskin wielding his club.’ 

Quintilian handed the tablet to a court official, who put it on a small table in front of the judges. 

“Within a month,” said Quintilian, ‘the girl's mother was dead. Struck down by the fever which ravaged Rome 
and Ostia last winter: a fever which made no distinction between class or wealth." 

“By Apollo, he’s good!’ murmured Aristo. ‘The odour of justice hangs about him like the scent of an expensive 
perfume.’ 

‘The girl was now alone,’ said Quintilian, “and free from parental supervision. Perhaps because of this, we 
believe she set her sights on nothing less than becoming the wife of Dives. Slaves and freedmen from his estate 
claim that after her mother’s death, she spent more and more time with him. Alone.” 

On the bench in front of them, Flavia saw Flaccus lean over and ask Hephzibah a question. She nodded and 
turned her head to look at him and Flavia caught the words, ‘He just liked to talk to me." 

‘Then one day, less than a week ago,” continued Quintilian, ‘raised voices were heard coming from Dives's 
bedroom, Shortly afterwards a garden-slave saw Hephzibah running from this same bedroom in tears, screaming / 
hate you! Two days later he was dead." 

Quintilian paused and the whole basilica seemed to hold its breath. Until this moment Quintilian had been in 
fluid motion, his body turning, his right arm keeping subtle time to the rhythm of his words, his hands perfectly 
expressing his thoughts. But now — for a long moment — he was perfectly still, and the crowds were still too, as if 
held by some spell. 

As he began to move again, everyone exhaled, 

"My colleagues and I believe this is what happened. Hephzibah tried to convince Dives to set her free and marry 
her. Once she was married and named in his will, she only had to wait for him to die. Then she would be a wealthy 
woman, But Dives refused her advances. Scorned and shamed, she ran out of his bedroom in tears. Two days later, 
tormented by grief and rage. she murdered him as he slept.’ 

The crowd gasped. 

‘Hephzibah of Jerusalem knew that if her crime should be discovered, her fate would be horrible indeed: 
crucifixion. So, in desperation, she made up the story that Dives had set her free shortly before he died. No longer a 
slave and without the ties that bind a freedwoman to her new patron, she could escape with impunity.” 

“What does he mean?’ whispered Nubia in Flavia’s ear. 

‘If she was free she could run far away.’ 

With a stately sidelong sweep of his arm, Quintilian turned towards Nonius, glowering on the accuser’s bench 
and sporting a spectacular black eye. 

‘Hephzibah’s new owner, my client, asked the girl for some proof of her new status. A document of 
manumission. Or at the very least, the name of the witness. It was a reasonable request. But Hephzibah of Jerusalem 
seemed flustered and confused, saying she did not know where the document was, nor could she remember the 
man's name. Finally she came up with the name Gaius Helvidius Pupienus. 


Quintilian's mouth curved in a faint smile. “Esteemed judges,” he said, ‘there is no such person. However, a 
certain Ostian magistrate was found, one Gnaeus Helvius Papillio, who did in fact have occasional dealings with 
Dives. But on the morning of the hearing, the morning when a simple yes or no from Papillio might have proved her 
claim to Roman citizenship. this unhappy man was stabbed to death.’ 

Once again a rumble of excited outrage ran round the courtroom. 

‘The blow was clumsy, I might even say “feeble”, as if delivered by someone unused to wielding a sword. And 
although it took the wretched man a long time to die, that “feeble” blow proved to be deadly. A few hours later. 
around noon of the very same day,’ said Quintilian in his softly compelling voice. “another man — Mercator — met his 
death in a most brutal fashion, killed with a single blow to the head in that girls cubicle.’ Here Quintilian turned 
towards Hephzibah in a fluid and dramatic motion. When the excited buzzing of the crowd had once again subsided, 
Quintilian shook his head sadly. 

‘Until Mercator’s death, nobody suspected this young woman of being a murderess. But after his murder — so 
clearly at her hand — the facts lead us to the inescapable conclusion that she was also the cause of the first two 
deaths. In other words, by trying to cover her tracks, she clearly revealed her guilt.” 

Quintilian waited for the excited murmur to subside. then fixed the judges with his cool gaze. *Esteemed 
Judges.’ he said, ‘we put our trust in your judgement and integrity. As you hear the evidence to come, I know you 
will weigh it carefully and I know that in the end, you will make the right decision.’ 
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Now it was Flaccus’s turn to introduce his case. Praeco stood and rapped and bellowed, “GAIUS VALERIUS 
FLACCUS TO SPEAK FOR THE DEFENCE!’ 

Flaccus stood, and Flavia saw his broad back swell as he took a deep breath. 

‘You can do it, Gaius,” she whispered, and felt her heart thumping hard. ‘I know you'll be marvellous.” 

Flaccus turned towards the podium and cleared his throat. *Esteemed Chairman and Judges,’ he began. “You 
must find it very surprising to see me standing here and addressing you when all these noble orators and 
distinguished citizens remain seated." 

A nipple of laughter ran through the crowd. Some of the judges snickered and the chairman raised an eyebrow. 
On the bench in front of them Lynceus stared at his young master in wide-eyed disbelief. 

‘Oh please, no,’ muttered Aristo. 

“What is it?” Flavia asked Aristo. “Why are they laughing?” 

“He's quoting Cicero." 

‘What’s wrong with that?’ whispered Flavia. ‘Cicero is his idol.’ 

‘Cicero is the idol of every law student.’ Aristo gazed up at the lofty ceiling. 

‘Comparing himself to Cicero is hubris,’ said Jonathan. “Even 1 know that.” 

“Hubris.” said Nubia, “means overweening pride,’ 

‘That’s right,” said Aristo grimly. ‘He might as well ask Jupiter to blast him with a bolt of lightning. Dear gods. 
what is he thinking?’ 

‘I cannot compare myself with these prestigious personages,” Flaccus was saying. “in either age or influence or 
experience.’ Flaccus touched the tip of his thumb to the tips of his first three fingers and brought his hand to his 
chest; then allowed his arm to fall down in the gesture of humility. 

‘No!’ whimpered Aristo. “Not the gestures, Please not the gestures.” 

“But a good rhetor has to use the gestures,’ said Flavia. ‘Quintilian himself says so in scroll eleven. Gestures plus 
voice equal delivery. and delivery is the most important element of great oratory.’ 

Flaccus swept his arm from left to right. “Almost everyone here," he said, ‘is convinced that this girl is guilty.’ 
His toga swirled as he pivoted on one foot and pointed at Hephzibah. 

‘No, no, no,” moaned Aristo. “Swinging togas are bad. Bad. bad, bad.’ 

Flaccus lifted the forefinger of his right hand in the gesture of declamation. "But I maintain,” he said, “that she is 
innocent. Do I imply—' now he was pointing at himself *—that I know something they do not?’ He raised his 
forearm again, and, keeping his elbow stationary he moved his index finger back and forth. *Not at all. For I am the 
least knowledgeable of all these. And if I know something—' he tapped the side of his head *—it is not that they do 
not know, but rather that 1 know more.’ 

“What in Hades is he blathering on about?” said Jonathan. 

Lynceus's head was in his hands and the crowd was giggling. 


‘I don’t know,” moaned Aristo. “He should have stuck with Cicero.’ 

“But you just said it was hubris to quote Cicero,’ protested Flavia. 

‘Better to be struck by lightning than to die slowly and painfully, like Marsyas flayed alive.’ 

“But I, on the contrary, will point out what needs to be pointed out and say what needs to be said. If I speak 
wrongly, either nobody will hear of it, for I have not started my public career, or if they do hear of it, they will 
pardon the error on account of my youthful years.” 

Flaccus faced the judges and struck the classic pose of the orator, with one hand raised for silence, “Why am I 
defending this girl?’ he said. “On the one hand— 

“Not the hands!’ groaned Aristo. “Please, dear Apollo, deliver us from this torment.” 


Flaccus had not quite finished his exordium when the clepsydra chimed and Praeco bellowed: "TIME!" 

Flaccus nodded towards the podium and retreated back to his bench. He was sweating and his face wore a 
hunted look. Flavia gave him a bright smile of encouragement, but he did not seem to notice. She realised he had 
said very little about the case itself. 

“THE PROSECUTION,’ announced Praeco, "WILL SPEAK AGAIN" 

From the benches opposite, Lucius Cartilius Poplicola was the next to rise. 

Everything about Poplicola was thin: his frame, his hair, his eyes, his smile. He turned towards the podium. 

“My lord Chairman,’ he began in a nasal whine, ‘esteemed Judges. men of Ostia, oh, and women, too." Here he 
glanced at the defenders’ bench and curled his lip very slightly. ‘It is an unpleasant tale I must set before you today. 
A tale of greed and corruption. A tale of the foreign parasite that has wormed its way into our society and threatens 
to gnaw at the core of Roman virtue.’ 

He turned to look at Hephzibah. “This woman, this slave, this atheist, this Jewess has committed the most 
terrible crime possible. She committed homicide. And it was not just any murder, but the murder of a Roman citizen. 
And she did not commit murder just once, nor even twice, but thrice! Yes, distinguished gentlemen, On three 
separate occasions she killed Roman citizens. Citizens just like yourselves.’ 

“Why. you ask, is one of the humiliores on trial? Should we not just crucify her and have done with it? 
Distinguished gentlemen, we can not. For she claims that her patron freed her before his death." 

Poplicola turned to face the dais. “Yes. She claims that she is free. She aspires to be one of the honestiores. But 
really, gentlemen, can you see her as a respectable citizen? Look for example at the motley crew sitting beside her 
on the defenders’ bench. They will give us a good indication of her moral values, for a person's character is often 
defined by the company they keep. I do not know them, but my friend and colleague does. | humbly give the floor to 
the esteemed magistrate, Marcus Artorius Bato." 


Marcus Artorius Bato was a short man with thin hair and pale brown eyes. Flavia knew he was intelligent, brave and 
honourable. On more than one occasion he had helped them solve a mystery. 

As Bato rose from his bench, Flavia smiled at him and gave him a little wave. But Bato did not acknowledge her 
greeting. Instead, he turned to address the chairman and judges. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he began, *1 do not know the defendant, Hephzibah of Jerusalem, but 1 know her friends and 
supporters. | have been invited to tell you something about them. As my esteemed colleague has just said, a person's 
character is often defined by the company they keep. 

‘Let us first consider the young advocate," said Bato, gesturing towards Flaccus. ‘At the age of twenty-five, the 
great Cicero considered himself barely ready to plead his first case. But I happen to know that this young man is not 
yet twenty. Still in his teens, esteemed gentlemen! And yet this “pretty boy Jason” plumes himself and dares to stand 
in this courtroom as an advocate.’ 


Flavia gasped and turned to Aristo. ‘How can Bato say such things? Flaccus helped him rescue the kidnapped 
children in Rhodes! | thought they were friends,’ 

Beside her, Aristo gave a little shrug. ‘It’s the way things are done. Defamation of character is one of the 
lawyer's basic weapons. Think about it. If you can prove your opponent's friends and supporters are of bad 
character, then you've gone a long way to showing that your opponent is bad, too. And that gives you a much better 
chance of winning your case.” 

‘For example,’ continued Bato, *1 happen to know that our handsome young orator enslaved a beautiful boy who 
was of free birth.” 

“But Flaccus didn't know Zetes was freebom!” protested Flavia over the scandalised buzz of the delighted 
crowd. “And he set him free the moment he found out.’ 

‘They always twist the truth,’ whispered Aristo. ‘It’s part of their modus operandi.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Bato, ‘if the distinguished-looking old man sitting beside Valerius Flaccus is not perhaps our 
Emperor’s long-lost elder brother. stolen by pirates in infancy.” 

Lynceus looked startled, then pleased. The crowd laughed and applauded this witticism. 

‘That was not only amusing, but clever,” grinned Aristo. ‘He's getting the crowd on his side, serving a tasty 
appetiser of gossip and humour.’ 

But Aristo’s smile froze as Bato turned to him. 

‘Aristo son of Diogenes.’ said Bato, ‘is the curly-haired youth in the red cloak and ahem , , , rather short tunic.’ 
He glanced at the judges: ‘I won't even mention the fact that Hephzibah the Jewess seems to count some very good- 
looking young men among her friends.’ Bato gestured towards Aristo. “This handsome youth is a Greek. judges and 
gentlemen, a Corinthian. And we all know what is said about men from Corinth. I’m sure that young man has been 
up the Acrocorinth once or twice.’ Bato raised his eyebrows knowingly at the judges, and smiled as he got another 
laugh from the crowd. 

Flavia glanced at Aristo. 

"All part of the procedure,’ said Aristo. He still wore his stiff smile, ‘I'm not taking it personally.” 

Bato adopted a serious expression, "But visits to the girls of Venus are trivial in comparison with what happened 
in May, only six months ago. I understand from my informants that young Aristo there was implicated in a brutal 
stabbing!’ 

Flavia gasped and looked at Aristo. He was no longer smiling and she saw a muscle in his jaw clench and 
unclench. 

‘Is this the kind of person the defendant counts among her friends?’ said Bato, shaking his head sadly. ‘And what 
of the woman sitting next to our defendant? Susannah bat Jonah. Bat Jonah? Not a very Roman-sounding name, is 
it? Although recently reunited with her husband, Susannah bat Jonah does not behave like a proper Roman matron. 
And yet this should not surprise us, for like the defendant herself, this woman is a Jewess. and until recently a slave, 
You may well recognise her, esteemed gentlemen of the jury, for she is often to be seen about town, barely veiled, 
without even a shopping basket or bath-set to give her wanderings some pretence. Where does Susannah bat Jonah 
go, and with whom? Perhaps it is best that we do not delve into such things.’ 

Flavia glanced at Jonathan, His face was very pale, and grew paler when Bato continued; ‘Her son is the boy 
sitting on the bench behind her. Rumour has it that he started last winter's fire in Rome — a fire which killed twenty 
thousand people.’ Here an audible gasp ran round the basilica, and then an angry rumble. The crowd was no longer 
cheerful. 

Bato gestured towards Lupus. “The boy sitting next to him might also appear familiar to some of you. Until 
recently, he was Ostia's resident beggar-boy and thief. He is mute, judges and gentlemen. Not because of any defect 


in nature, but because his tongue was cut out. 1 do not have to remind you that blasphemy is usually the cause of 
such an injury.” 

“But not in Lupus's case," muttered Flavia angrily. `I can't believe he's saying such things. It's not fair!" 

‘1 also know for a fact,” said Bato, ‘that the boy who calls himself Lupus tried to hire an assassin last year, That 
little wolf was willing to pay to have a man killed.’ 

‘Shame! Shame!” cried the crowd. 

“As for the dark-skinned girl in yellow, she was a slave until the night before last, when she was hastily 
manumitted so that she would not have to give evidence in this trial.* 

“Great Juno’s peacock!’ gasped Flavia. ‘He must be the one who told them about Nubia! How could he? 

‘And last but not least,” said Marcus Artorius Bato, “what about the young woman in the grey tunic and blue 
palla? What shall I say of Flavia Gemina?” 
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Fivi felt her cheeks grow hot and her hands grow cold as Bato pronounced her name. ‘Flavia Gemina,’ said Bato, 
‘is the daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus. A girl of equestrian class and marriageable age, she runs around Ostia 
unsupervised and unchaperoned, claiming to solve mysteries!" 

‘I am not of marriageable age!" protested Flavia, and would have stood and cried, “You traitor!’ at the top of her 
lungs. if not for Aristo's restraining hand on her arm. 

“She pushes her rather large nose into places it really should not be,” continued Bato, “and I would hate to say 
how much of your taxes she wastes when she calls upon magistrates like myself for assistance." 

Flavia felt her face grow hot with humiliation and rage, so she covered it with her cold fingers. 

‘There you have it.’ she heard Bato say to the judges. ‘If the moral character of a person can be defined by their 
friends, then Hephzibah the Jewess is a murderer, a woman of loose morals, an arsonist, a blasphemer, a slave and a 
meddlesome busybody. Do I need to say any more, judges and gentlemen? I think not!” 


* 


Bato resumed his seat, looking pleased with himself as he graciously accepted the compliments of those on the 
benches behind him. 

Once again Lucius Cartilius Poplicola took the floor. 

*Esteemed Chairman and Judges," he said, ‘my learned colleague has told you about the friends and associates of 
Hephzibah bat David. Now let me tell you about the defendant herself. First her pedigree, such as it is, She is a 
slave, to be sure, but not just any slave. No. As I said before, she is a Jew. A race of atheists, for they believe in none 
of our gods. Rebellious, too. Some would say the most rebellious race we Romans have ever conquered. Those of 
you who lost brothers, fathers and uncles in the rebellion not so many years ago will know the truth of this." 

A wave of applause rippled over the basilica and men cried out: “Hear, hear!’ 

“One of the worst of those rebels was a Jew called Eleazar. A Zealot. An assassin. A sicarius. A man who vowed 
to stop at nothing to destroy the “Roman oppressor”.* Poplicola turned and pointed at Hephzibah. ‘It may interest 
you to know that this woman is his granddaughter!" 

The crowd gasped and there were angry shouts from both men and women. 

Aristo glanced around, ‘I doubt,’ he said drily. “whether any of these people have heard of Eleazar before this 
morning.’ 

‘Eleazar,’ continued Poplicola in his ringing nasal voice, “swore to stop at nothing until he had killed every 
Roman he could. And he made his relatives swear this, too! Rebellion is in this girl's blood, gentlemen. | will say it 
again: rebellion. And a murderous hatred of Romans. And yet we bring such enemies into our midst. We let them 
prepare our food, dress us, bathe us. look after our sons and daughters!’ Here he brought his hands up to his chest. 
“We gather them like vipers to our very bosoms!’ 


An angry rumble rose up from among the spectators like thunder, then died away. 

“Hephzibah the Jewess, granddaughter of Eleazar the Zealot and native of that rebellious city Jerusalem, sits 
before you today, accused of triple homicide. Do you know what all three of her victims had in common? One a rich 
recluse, one an honoured magistrate, one a hard-working merchant? Can you guess?’ Poplicola paused for a 
moment, his left hand holding his toga, his right slightly upraised with palm open to the sky in the gesture of query. 
“All three of her victims took part in the siege of Jerusalem, Each had a part in destroying her city and now they are 
all dead!" 

As the crowd roared, Flavia gasped. She felt a strange sinking in her stomach, and for the first time she 
wondered if they had all made a terrible mistake: could Poplicola be right? Was Hephzibah a murderess? 


Now Poplicola began to call witnesses. He called freedmen and tradesmen and even a decurion. All swore that they 
had heard Hephzibah vowing revenge against the men who had destroyed her city. 

On the bench before them Hephzibah kept shaking her covered head, and once she turned her grave profile to 
Flaccus and Flavia heard her say, ‘I have never seen any of these people before in my life.” 

“What's happening, Aristo?’ asked Flavia. 

‘I suspect those people have been bribed to testify against her,” he said grimly, 

“Even the decurion?’ 

Aristo nodded. “They must have paid an enormous bribe for his testimony.’ 

‘But that's not fair!’ 

‘They've probably paid people in the crowd, too." he said. 

‘To do what?” 

‘To applaud and protest at the appropriate moments.’ 

“Can they do that?’ 

‘They can.” 

‘Finally, gentlemen,’ said Poplicola, as the decurion resumed his place on the prosecutors’ bench, *1 would like 
to conclude my argument with a tale of bravery and cowardice. Even rebellious vipers can sometimes see the error 
of their ways. Let me tell you what happened at a place called Masada, a stronghold in the Judaean desert. Many of 
you will remember the terrible incident, for it happened only seven years ago. After the destruction of Jerusalem a 
thousand Jewish rebels fled to that desert fortress. For three years they hid, defiant and rebellious. But the power of 
Rome is invincible,’ Here he struck his thigh with his right fist. 

“After much hardship and great loss of men, our forces constructed a ramp and breached the walls. At this point 
the Jews did something which our great philosopher Seneca would have commended, They chose their own method 
of dying. They committed suicide. Yes, they decided to suffer death rather than face captivity and slavery. Even little 
children bravely exposed their throats to the knife, as a lamb to the priest. Nearly one thousand brave Jews, 
gentlemen. All died at Masada. All except seven. Seven cowards who hid like animals, afraid to meet death bravely.’ 
Poplicola turned to look at Hephzibah. 

‘And that creature, that Jewess, was one of them!’ 


An angry rumble washed over the basilica. 

But another sound cut through it, a cry like that from a wounded animal. It rose in volume, echoing in the vast 
space of the basilica and causing pigeons in the gallery to take flight. 

The sound made all the little hairs on Flavia’s arms rise up and at first she did not know where it was coming 
from, 

Then as Hephzibah rose from her bench and tore off her palla, Flavia realised its source. 


Hephzibah had fallen to her knees on the cold marble floor. As Flavia watched in horror, she ripped the neck of 
her dark stola and tore off her hairnet. Then she began tugging at her hair and scratching her cheeks. Hephzibah 
lifted her tearstreaked face and howled again. The crowds were utterly silent now, amazed and moved by the girl’s 
expression of pure grief and pain. Many recognised the sound of a child who has lost a parent or a mother whose 
only baby has died. 

Flavia felt tears sting her eyes and her throat was suddenly tight. 

Presently Hephzibah's unearthly keening became a harsh guttural language. She was repeating a phrase. It 
sounded like ‘Eye-kach yash-va-badad ha-eer, raba-tee am high-ta.’ She was crying it over and over, and sobbing as 
if her heart would break, 

Flavia saw Poplicola’s startled face and realised he had not been expecting this. Abruptly, he came to his senses 
and angrily shook the folds of his toga. Perhaps this gesture was a secret prompt, for now hecklers were shouting 
again and crying out against the atheist Jewess. 

Susannah was kneeling on the floor beside Hephzibah, trying to comfort her, but the girl would not be consoled. 

Flaccus hurried to the podium and said something to the chairman. Flavia could not hear what he said, but she 
saw Gratus nod and turn to Praeco, who banged his staff. 

‘ORDER,’ cried the herald, ‘ORDER! THIS COURT IS ADJOURNED UNTIL TOMORROW MORNING AT 
THE FOURTH HOUR, ORDER!" 


Hephzibah was so distressed that they had to hire a litter to take her back to Green Fountain Street. 

Susannah walked on one side, Flaccus and his slave Lynceus on the other, Flavia and her friends took up the 
rear. 

Flavia tugged the sleeve of Jonathan’s tunic. “What was she saying in the basilica? Was it Hebrew?’ 

“Yes. It was a verse from our ancient scriptures: How deserted lies the city, once so full of people.’ 

‘Jonathan,’ whispered Flavia after a short pause, “do you think Hephzibah might have killed those three men? As 
revenge for them destroying her city?" 

Jonathan shrugged, his head down. She guessed he had been deeply shaken by Hephzibah's grief, as well as the 
public reminder of his own guilt. 

“Pd hate it if anyone destroyed Ostia,” said Flavia, and looked around. The sky above was a pure exultant blue, a 
beautiful contrast to the orange-red roof tiles and the dark green tops of her beloved umbrella pines rising up from 
inner gardens and beyond the city walls. Even the rude graffiti on the walls was colourful and comforting. Up ahead. 
Ostian women stood at the green fountain, gossiping and laughing as they washed their clothes and filled their jugs. 

“That's strange.’ said Jonathan, suddenly lifting his head. ‘How could a freeman like Mercator have fought in the 
Jewish Wars? Slaves can't fight in the army. ' 

“He could have fought as an auxiliary,’ said Aristo. “An archer or slinger, perhaps.” 

“Unless Poplicola was lying about that, too,” said Flavia, 

*Poor Flaccus,’ murmured Nubia. *He is very unhappy.’ 

‘Did you see his face when she was crying?” said Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded, 

‘Praise Apollo he had the presence of mind to get the case adjourned until tomorrow,’ said Aristo. “That was the 
right thing for him to do." 

Flavia looked at Flaccus's dejected back as he walked beside the litter up ahead. 

‘Poor Floppy.’ she whispered to herself. ‘Poor dear Floppy.” 


They arrived home to their ecstatic dogs and to the sight of Flavia's father removing his toga in the atrium. 


‘Is the trial over?’ asked Marcus, handing his toga to Caudex. 

‘Adjourned until tomorrow.’ said Aristo, “but it doesn't look good.” 

‘Oh, pater,” cried Flavia, ‘it was awful! Bato the magistrate said all sorts of horrible things about us. And a nasty 
lawyer from the Poplicola clan almost drove Hephzibah mad with his accusations, You should have heard her wail.’ 

“That's what lawyers do.” said Marcus. ‘It's why I never wanted any part of it.” He put his arm around her 
shoulder. ‘Cheer up, my little owl! I've had some good news. You know I've just been to Cordius's will-signing 
ceremony?” 

Still hugging him, Flavia nodded. 

“Well, Cordius has bequeathed me and the other six a generous legacy.” 

“What other six?" asked Nubia. 

“Why, the six other witnesses, of course.” Marcus smiled at Nubia. “Every time a will is drafted or redrafted it 
needs to be witnessed by seven Roman citizens. This isn't the first will I've witnessed, but it’s the first one I'll 
benefit from,’ 

Flavia pulled away from her father’s arm and looked up at him with concern. *1 hope you're not becoming a 
captator, pater.” 

“What? 

‘A legacy-hunter.* 

‘Oh course not,” he laughed. “Cordius is my patron. | benefit from him alive, not dead.” 

Nubia was touching Flavia's arm. “Dead butterfly man said find other six." 

Flavia frowned at Nubia. “What?” 

“Your father is saying six witnesses plus him.” 

Flavia looked at Nubia for another moment. Then understanding dawned in her eyes. “Great Juno's peacock!’ 
she cried, ‘You're right! Papillio's last words were: Find the other six! Nubia, you're brilliant!” 

“What? said Marcus. “What are you talking about?’ 

‘Papillio — the man Nubia found dying on the stairs — said to find the other six. He must have been one of the 
seven witnesses of a new will.’ 

“What new will?’ said Jonathan, 

“Whose new will?’ asked Aristo. 

*Dives’s! It has to be a later will of Dives!’ 

“But there was no later will.’ said Aristo. “If there had been. it would have come to light. One of the witnesses 
would have mentioned it.” 

‘Oh?!’ cried Flavia, clapping her hand over her mouth. ‘Oht 

‘What?’ cried Jonathan, Marcus and Aristo together. 

‘That’s why he was killed!" 

"What?" 

*Papillio wasn't murdered because he witnessed Hephzibah's manumission. He was killed because he witnessed 
anew will. And the murderer didn't want anyone to know about it!” 

They all stared at her for a long moment. Then her father shook his head. ‘That’s highly unlikely,” he said. *If 
you wanted to hide the existence of a new will, you'd have to kill all seven witnesses. Plus the testator." 

“What is testator?’ asked Nubia. 

‘The man who writes the will,” said Aristo. 

“But the testator did die!’ said Flavia. ‘Dives died. And then Papillio and — oh!” 

“What?” they all cried. 


‘The other man who was killed. Mercator. He was one of Dives’s freedmen. Pater, do testators often ask their 
freedmen to witness their wills?" 

"All the time,’ said Marcus. “As long as they're Roman citizens they qualify. Three of the witnesses at the 
ceremony this morning were freedmen of Cordius.' 

‘Then that's it!” breathed Flavia. ‘We've found the motive. Someone is murdering the witnesses of a new will.’ 


She looked at them with wide grey eyes. ‘If my theory is right, then five Roman citizens are in mortal danger!’ 


SCROLL XV 





i Ir your theory is correct,’ said Jonathan to Flavia, “then where are the five remaining witnesses? Why haven't any 
of them come forward?’ 

Lupus drew his thumb across his throat and crossed his eyes. 

They all stared at him. 

“You think the murderer has already killed them?’ breathed Flavia. 

Lupus nodded. 

"All five of them?’ 

Lupus grunted yes. 

“Where are the bodies?’ said Aristo. ‘Apart from the two murders yesterday there haven't been any other deaths 
in Ostia. We would have heard . . . wouldn't we?" 

“Shall I run to the forum.” said Jonathan, ‘and ask the town crier if he’s heard anything?’ 

‘I have a better idea,” Flavia turned towards the kitchen: "ALMA!" 

‘Flavia, don't bellow,’ said her father. “Go to the person you want to speak to.” He led the way out of the atrium 
into the inner garden. 

“Yes, dear?’ Alma was standing in the kitchen doorway, a half-plucked chicken in her hand. 

‘Have there been any other murders recently in Ostia?” 

‘Just the two,” said Alma, “according to the women at the fountain.’ 

*Alma's fountain-friends always know the latest news,” said Flavia to the others. ‘Even before Praeco.' 

‘Maybe they don't know about the murders yet.’ said Jonathan, ‘because the killer hid the bodies.” 

‘Or maybe witnesses are hiding alive.” said Nubia, ‘being very afraid.’ 

“Why would they hide?’ said Aristo. ‘Do you think they know someone is trying to kill them?’ 

"Again, unlikely,’ said Flavia's father. ‘If five men knew their lives were in danger, chances are at least one of 
them would go to the authorities.’ 

‘Maybe they don't know,’ said Flavia. ‘Maybe they don't live here in Ostia. Maybe Dives went down to the 
harbour and just chose strangers passing through. Or maybe,’ she said, ‘they were all travelling merchants, like 
Mercator!" 

‘The sailing season finished weeks ago," said Marcus. ‘Most merchants will be back in Italia by now. Unless 
they are based abroad.” 

“Still,” said Aristo, ‘It’s worth investigating. Don't you think, Marcus?’ 

Flavia's father nodded. “Yes. Yes, 1 do. 1 know the harbourmaster, and I know which baths he frequents. I'll ask 
him if he can get me a list of merchants who might have had dealings with Dives.’ 

*And I'll go to the basilica,” said Aristo, ‘and see if there have been any deaths recorded recently.” 

‘If you see Bato,” said Jonathan, “punch him in the nose.” 

Lupus guffawed and Nubia giggled, but Flavia’s mind was racing with the implications of her revelation. 


‘Flavia,’ said her father, *1 know that look in your eye. 1 don't want you four charging around Ostia. Leave this to 
us men.’ 

“We don't have to charge around Ostia,” said Flavia. “We only have to go next door. Hephzibah was Dives's 
slave for nearly a year: she might know the names of some of his freedmen and clients. Please, pater, may we go to 
Jonathan's?’ 

“Very well,’ said her father, and kissed the top of her head. 

“While you're next door you'd better tell Flaccus your theory.’ added Aristo, ‘before he falls on his sword.’ 


Flavia, Jonathan and Nubia found Flaccus in the dining room with his dark head in his hands. A plate of flat bread 
and white goats’ cheese lay before him, untouched. 

“Cheer up, Gaius,’ said Flavia. ‘We have some news. And here's Delilah with hot drinks for us all. Mint tea, by 
the smell of it.” 

He did not lift his head from his hands, ‘It doesn't matter,’ he said. ‘The case is lost. It's a total disaster. I've 
overturned my cart. What was I thinking, taking this on?” 

“Don't say that!" Flavia took two beakers from Delilah's tray and set one on the table before him, *We haven't 
lost yet.” She sat on a cushion beside him. 

‘Don’t be a pessimist,’ said Jonathan, sitting on Flaccus’s other side, 

‘Gaius,’ Flavia put her hand lightly on his muscular forearm. “We know what Papillio’s last words mean.’ 

Flaccus looked up at her. 

“He said to find the other six,’ offered Nubia. 

Flavia nodded. "We think he meant to find the other six witnesses to the signing of a will.’ 

“What will?" 

"A more recent will of Dives,’ said Flavia. “We think Mercator was one of the other six witnesses Papillio told us 
to find, and that's why he was killed.’ 

“By Hercules,’ said Flaccus. sitting up straight. “You could be right. Only one witness is needed for a 
manumission, but seven are required to witness the signing of a will.’ 

“Pater and Aristo have gone into town to see if they can find any of the other witnesses, or a copy of a new will. 
And don't tell anyone, but Lupus is nosing around, too.” 

"A new will,’ repeated Flaccus, and stared at her. “By Hercules! A new will!’ 

“Yes.” said Flavia. ‘And if Dives left a new will, you know what that means, don't you?’ 

Flaccus nodded. ‘It means we finally know who the murderer is.” 


Lupus ran through the streets of Ostia. 

The gongs had just clanged midday and the winter sun gently warmed the paving-stones of the town. As soon as 
it sank behind the town walls the air would grow cold, but for now it was perfect. Perfect hunting weather. A day so 
clear he could see every needle on the umbrella pines and every crack in every brick and every leaf on the pavement. 

He had not eaten yet and his empty stomach sharpened his senses. Like a wolf hunting for its prey. Lupus felt the 
joy and excitement of the hunt fill his chest, and he grinned. 

He reached the Decumanus Maximus, the main road of Ostia, and turned left, in the direction of the port. He 
dodged people on their way to the baths, heard the rattle of shutters being pulled across shop fronts, smelled the 
scent of roasting sausages and freshly baked bread and spiced wine. 

He passed the theatre on his right and the fountains and the square of the four small temples, and presently he 
came into the forum, There was the Basilica on his left, still with a crowd of men out front, though most were 
dispersing to make their way to the baths. 


His sharp eyes caught sight of Poplicola at the centre of a crowd of men. Lupus ran to a portico and, keeping the 
columns between him and the men, he scurried from one to the next, approaching as close as he dared. 

Presently he was near enough to hear Poplicola’s nasal whine. ‘I told you. Three sesterces. No more. Do the 
same tomorrow and you'll receive another three.’ Lupus’s eyes widened. Poplicola was handing out brass coins to 
the men standing around him. That man with the bald patch had been in the basilica. And that big African. And he 
also remembered seeing the man with the warts on his nose. Wart-nose had been yelling along with the best of them. 

Poplicola was paying off the men he had hired to applaud. 


"Who is the murderer?’ cried Jonathan and Nubia. 
Flavia opened her mouth but Flaccus cried, “No!” 
They all stared at him. ‘I don't want to tempt the Fates by naming him,’ he said. ‘If we're right, we need more 
proof. Also, I want to talk to Hephzibah some more. | have a feeling there's still something she's not telling me.’ 
“Where is she, anyway?’ asked Flavia, looking around, 
“She's upstairs, distraught,” said Flaccus. He looked at Jonathan. "Your father gave her a sedative. Then he went 
to try to find Miriam.’ 
“She's acting as midwife to that slave-girl at Nonius's estate.” 
‘Yes, we know,” he said. ‘But poor Hephzibah was crying out for her.’ 
‘If father gave Hephzibah a sedative, then we won't be able to speak to her for hours.’ said Jonathan. 
‘Pollux!’ cursed Flavia. “We can't just sit here all afternoon! We've got to find out if there was a newer will.’ 
‘Aristo told us not to leave the house,’ said Nubia, 
‘I know," said Flavia. ‘Let’s think it through.’ She paced back and forth, then stopped and turned to Flaccus. 
“Where do people keep their wills? Store them. I mean?’ 
“Many people keep their wills at home. But it’s safest to keep them in a temple.” 
Flavia nodded, ‘If you were to make a will— 
‘I have made a will,’ said Flaccus softly. 
“You have?" Flavia’s stomach did a strange flip- 
‘I have made a will, also,’ said Nubia. 
*Me, too,” said Jonathan. 
Lupus nodded and pointed at himself, 
Flavia stared at then. *You've all made wills?” 
They all nodded. 
Flavia sat heavily on the nearest bolster. Presently she turned back to Flaccus. ‘But you're not ill, are you? Why 
did you make a will?" 
“My father died last year. It's a Roman's munus — his duty — to make a will.’ 
‘It’s your duty to leave people money?” 
‘Its not about money or property, Flavia, It's about continuing the line. Maintaining the family genius, 
Honouring your ancestors.” 
‘So have you... Who have you...” 
Flaccus smiled. ‘I’ve made my cousin my heir. If I die, he will carry on the sacred duties to my ancestors. And 
inherit my Roman townhouse and my villa in Comum and most of my property and money.’ 
Flavia swallowed. ‘And you keep it in a temple?” she asked. 
“That's right.’ Flaccus spread some goats’ cheese on a piece of flatbread, “At the Temple of Vesta.’ He took a 
bite. ‘In the care of the Vestal Virgins." 
‘That round temple in the main forum in Rome?’ said Jonathan. 


“Yes. Many men of my class keep their wills there.’ 

‘So Dives might have put his latest will in the Temple of Vesta in Rome?" 

‘It doesn't have to be the Temple of Vesta.’ Flaccus reached to take a handful of dried mulberries from a glass 
bowL “It could be any temple.’ 

“That's no help. There must be a hundred temples in Rome. And that's not counting shrines or altars." 

‘Shrines and altars are no good,’ said Flaccus, “You need a priest or priestess to look after your copy. So it would 
have to be one of the main temples. that is, one with priests or priestesses in attendance.’ 

Jonathan frowned. ‘If someone dies, how do they know where the will is?’ 

"All seven men who witnessed the will should know,’ said Flaccus. 

“But in this case, two of them are dead and the other five are missing,” said Flavia. “And we have no idea which 
temple it's in. Unless he stored it at his estate . . ." 

‘I could ride out to Nonius's estate and ask his bailiff,’ said Flaccus, and then shook his head. “But surely he 
would have told me when I saw him yesterday . . .* He took a thoughtful sip from his beaker. ‘By Hercules!" he said. 
“This mint tea is good." 

‘Flaccus! cried Flavia. "That's it! Papillio’s last words. When he said hercle! he didn’t mean the oath “by 
Hercules”, but rather “in Hercules”! He was telling us where to find the will. In the Temple of Hercules. Dives must 
have left his will in the Temple of Hercules! And we know exactly where it is, don’t we?’ 

‘In the Forum Boarium,’ said Jonathan. 

Nubia’s golden eyes lit up. ‘Pretty round temple by Circus Maximus?’ 

“Yes!” cried Flavia. ‘One of us has to go to Rome now! We don't have a moment to lose.’ 

“But we promised your father we'd stay here," said Jonathan. 

Tigris barked and wagged his tail. A moment later Delilah appeared in the doorway. 

“Your father and Miriam have just arrived,’ she said to Jonathan. ‘Miriam has gone up to be with Hephzibah and 
the doctor is in the latrine.” 

Flavia turned to Jonathan. “We need a copy of that will! You've got to convince your father to go to Rome, to the 
temple of Hercules. If he goes soon, he could be back by nightfall.” 

Jonathan stood up and grinned, “You mean if we go soon. I'm going with him,’ 


SCROLL XVI 





Esa will and testament of Flavia Gemina, daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain. 


Flavia looked up from her wax tablet and scowled at Aristo, sitting across the table in her father’s tablinum. It was 
late afternoon and he had returned from the forum with the disappointing news that the only death recorded in the 
past two days was that of a newborn baby. 

‘Do you have to sit right there?” said Flavia, “This is private. 

“Yes, I have to sit right here,’ he said mildly. ‘If something were to happen to your father, then 1 would be 
responsible for you and your possessions until you marry. So I want to make sure you do it properly. Now 
remember: you have to name your heir in the very first line, or else the will is null and void. And with the other 
legacies, you have to use the formula “do, lego”: I give and bequeath.’ 

Flavia sighed and took up her brass stylus again. 


I, Flavia, make my dearest friend Nubia my heir. To her I give and bequeath my precious dog Scuto, all my clothing 
and jewellery, and any money I might have after payment of the legacies mentioned below. 

To my dear friend Jonathan ben Mordecai, I give and bequeath all my scrolls and books, plus a gift of ten gold 
pieces. 

To my dear friend Lupus I give and bequeath all my wax tablets and writing materials, plus a gift of ten gold 
pieces. 

To my friend Polla Pulchra in Surrentum I give and bequeath my perfumes and make-up, plus a gift of ten gold 
pieces. 

I would like to free my nursemaid Alma, so that she may become a freedwoman, To her I give and bequeath the 
amount of the slave-tax, plus a gift of ten gold pieces, if my father approves. 

I would like to free our door-slave Caudex, who helped us in the arena in the first year of the Emperor Titus. To 
him I give and bequeath the amount of the slave-tax, plus a gift of ten gold pieces, if my father approves. 

Ta the following people 1 give and bequeath a gift of ten gold pieces: 

Gaius Valerius Flaccus, patrician and poet 

Tascia Clio Pomponiana, daughter of Titus Tascius Pomponianus 

Publius Tascius Pomponianus, also known as Vulcan, a blacksmith 

Aulus Caecilius Sisyphus, freedman and scribe to Senator Aulus Caecilius Cornix 

Scorpus, a charioteer for the faction of the Greens 

Cartilia Poplicola, better known as Diana 


Flavia looked at the ceiling and tapped her stylus thoughtfully against her bottom teeth. ‘Who else,” she 
murmured. “Who else deserves a nice legacy?’ Then she gave Aristo an impish grin and wrote: 
And last but not least, to Arista son of Diogenes, faithful tutor and friend, I give and bequeath twenty gold 


pieces! 


‘There!’ She looked at him. 

“Very generous,’ he said with a smile, ‘but what about the cost of your funeral? And the upkeep of your family 
tomb?" 

"Does that cost money?" 

‘Of course it costs money. Do you belong to a funeral club?" 

*A what?" 

“A funeral club. An organisation where you pay a few quadrans every month and when you die they give you a 
nice funeral.’ 

‘Aristo. You know very well I don't belong to a funeral club.’ 

‘Then you'd better add an amount to be devoted to that.’ 

“How much?" 

‘Do you want fragrant incense at your funeral, or just a few stale pine cones?’ 

‘Fragrant incense, of course.’ 

‘Garlands for the mourners and professional flute-players and a feast afterwards?” 

Flavia nodded. 

“A moving inscription on your family tomb?" 

Flavia nodded vigorously. 

‘Then you'd better set aside ten gold pieces for your funeral and tomb.’ 

‘Is that everything?” 

“Yes. All you need to do now is put the date.” 

Flavia nodded and wrote: 


Written on this the seventh day before the Ides ef December in the consulship of Titus Caesar Vespasianus Augustus 
and his brother Caesar Domitianus. 


‘I need to seal it,” said Flavia. ‘I'll use the signet-ring I got for my birthday.’ She twisted a signet-ring from her 
left forefinger. It was made of pale blue glass in a gold setting. ‘See? It has a little Minerva on it." 

“Very appropriate,” he said with a smile. 

‘Don’t I need to find seven Roman citizens to witness this?" 

‘No. Because you're still a child-in-power, this will isn't strictly legal. However, I would like you to seal it in 
front of me. That's it. Press it into the wax. Harder. Good. As your tutor I have the authority to confirm that it was 
done correctly and in my presence.’ He wrote his name at the bottom of the wax tablet and pressed his own sardonyx 
signet-ring in the wax. Flavia knew it had the lyre of Apollo engraved upon it. 

‘There,’ he said. “If you should die before your father—’ here they both made the sign against evil “—then at 
least he'll know your wishes. And if you outlive him you can make a new official will based on this one, with seven 
witnesses and the proper terminology. You might even ask a jurist to check it over, The tiniest lapse in legality can 
leave a will open to challenge." 

“Thank you, Aristo, said Flavia. ‘It was awful being the only one who hadn't made a will. Even though it's not 
strictly legal,’ she added. 

‘Not quite finished,” he said with a smile. He reached into his belt pouch and brought out a tiny bronze box the 
size and shape of a fat myrtle leaf. ‘This is a gift from me to you.” 

“Oh, it’s sweet! What is it?" 


‘It's a seal-box. Close the wax tablet. That's it. Now take a piece of string and tie it tightly around the tablet and 
the seal box — you have to open its lid — so that the box is on the outside of the wax tablet. Do you see the two tiny 
nicks in the seal-box, for the string to come out either side. like the nicks in the middle of the wax tablet?’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia. *I knew the little nicks were for binding the wax tablet with string, but I didn't know you 
could attach a little box, too! It’s very clever.” 

“You have to open the little lid before you tie it up and do the knot, See the tiny holes in the bottom of the seal 
box? When you drip in the hot wax, some of it leaks out through those holes and sticks it to the wooden outside of 
the wax tablet. But of course the string holds it in place, too .. .' 

When Flavia had tied the string around the tablet and seal box, Aristo lit a taper of blue wax and dripped it in so 
that the liquid filled the box and covered the knot in the string. ‘Now press your signet-ring into the wax. Quickly! 
Before it hardens. Good. Now close the lid of the seal-box to protect the seal inside!’ 

‘Oh! I see!’ cried Flavia. “The only way to open the tablet now is either to break the seal or cut the string.’ 

‘Precisely. Not even a hot needle will get us into this will." 

*A hot needle?’ 

‘Some unscrupulous people have been known to open sealed documents with a red-hot needle, and then close 
them again. You can't do that with a seal box." 

There was a soft scratching and they both looked up to see Nubia standing in the wide doorway of the tablinum. 
‘Hephzibah is awake at Jonathan's,” she said. “Miriam says you may speak to her,’ 


Hephzibah was propped up on cushions with Miriam sitting beside her. It was dusk outside, and Delilah had just 
finished lighting the oil-lamp. Hephzibah's magnificent copper hair fanned out on the pillows behind her and 
seemed to glow in the light of a twelve-wicked candelabra. 

Flavia and Nubia came shyly into her presence, while Flaccus waited outside with Lupus. 

“Hello, Hephzibah,’ said Flavia softly, *I know it was horrible for you this morning. But we need you to answer a 
few more questions. Can you do that?’ 

Hephzibah nodded. There were dark circles under her eyes. 

Flavia sat on the edge of the bed and took Hephzibah's hand. It was as cold as marble. ‘Jonathan and Mordecai 
have gone to Rome,’ she said gently, “to try to find some evidence which will prove you are innocent. Flaccus is just 
outside in the corridor, with Lupus. He can hear everything, but he didn't want to intrude.” 

“We've had a breakthrough,” came Flaccus’s deep voice from beyond the curtain. “But we need to know a few 
more things. You need to be honest with us.’ 

Hephzibah nodded, and then whispered, “Yes.” 

Flavia turned to Hephzibah, ‘We need to know. Did you have an argument with Dives, your master, about a 
week ago?’ 

Hephzibah closed her eyes. "Yes. 

“What was it about?’ 

‘He asked me if I was from Jerusalem. 1 said yes. Then he said he was sorry. | asked why. He told me . . . he told 
me he had been one of the soldiers who had besieged it.’ 

“Dives was at Jerusalem?” asked Miriam. 

“Yes. Then he asked me if I had been at Masada." 

“What did you say?’ asked Flavia. 

‘I said yes. Then he asked me if I had been there when I was a little girl. I just stared at him. He said he had been 
there, too. He was one of the two soldiers who had found us hiding in the cistern.’ Hephzibah opened her eyes. “He 
was the soldier who limped.’ 


“Great Juno’s peacock!" whispered Flavia. 

Hephzibah’s brown eyes were filling with tears. “Then he said that he and I were linked. That some god had 
brought us together and he wanted us to marry. I couldn't bear it any more. 1 screamed that I hated him and I ran out 
of the room.” 

“And that's why you killed him?’ said Flavia softly, 

‘I did not kill him.’ 

“But he was one of the soldiers who destroyed Jerusalem and Masada." 

‘I know, but I did not kill him. The following day he summoned me again and said he understood how I might 
hate one of the oppressors of my people. He said he would not hurry my decision, He said he wanted to earn my 
love and prove he was sincere. Papillio was there — the man with the butterfly birthmark — and they set me free. The 
next day, my master was dead.’ 

“Why didn't you tell us he asked you to marry him?’ 

*Because it’s too horrible to think about. He was so fat and old. And he was one of those who destroyed my city. 
Jerusalem the golden,” 

‘Do you realise that gives you a motive?’ said Flavia. “A motive for killing Dives?” 

“But I didn't!" As the tears in Hephzibah's brown eyes overflowed. Miriam looked at Flavia reproachfully. 

‘I know Hephzibah would not harm the least creature,’ she said. 

‘Hephzibah,’ said Flaccus from beyond the curtain. ‘Do you think anyone apart from the garden-slave could 
have overheard you when you had the argument about marrying him?’ 

“Perhaps. I was so upset. I ran out of his room, crying.’ 

‘For example, was Nonius there? 

‘I didn't see him.’ Hephzibah blew her nose on a handkerchief, 

“Tell us about Nonius.' said Flavia, 

‘I don't know much about him.’ said Hephzibah. ‘Just what the other slaves say.’ 

“What do they say?” 

‘That his father was a legionary in the Tenth. one of the legions that . . ." Here her eyes filled with fresh tears. 

“We know," said Flavia quickly. “Go on." 

‘They say his mother was from Syria. She and Nonius followed the father on campaign. I think Nonius's father 
was killed in the siege,’ 

“The siege of Jerusalem?’ 

“Yes. And his mother died of a fever a few years later." 

‘I didn't think legionaries were allowed to get married until they retire," said Flaccus from the corridor, “I know 
they often have girlfriends and children, but they aren't legal.” 

‘I think,” said Hephzibah towards the curtained doorway, ‘that Vespasian honoured the children of the men who 
died in the siege by granting them citizenship, just as if their fathers had been married.’ 

“Did Nonius serve in Judaea, too?" asked Flavia. ‘Like his father?” 

“The army would never accept Nonius,' said Hephzibah. 

"Why not?’ asked Flavia. 

“He is left-handed, Anyone who has lived in an occupied country knows there are no left-handed soldiers.” 

“What is left-handed?” asked Nubia. 

‘It means someone who uses their left hand instead of their right,’ said Flavia. ‘We Romans believe that's bad 
luck.” 


From the corridor Flaccus added, “Even the word for left-handed — “sinister” — means unlucky and ominous." 


Miriam was amazed. ‘Are you saying no left-handed men can join the Roman army because it’s bad luck?” 

‘Actually,’ came Flaccus's deep voice, “the reason for not enlisting left-handed men is practical. In a Roman 
army, every soldier stands shoulder to shoulder with the man next to him. He holds the shield on his left arm, and 
half of it covers the man on his left, just as he himself is partly protected by the man on his right. A left-handed man 
would have to hold his shield on the right, and it would throw off the whole line.’ 

Flavia nodded at the curtained doorway then turned back to Hephzibah. *So.’ she said, ‘as far as you know 
Nonius never served in the army, Never owned a gladius.' 

‘I don’t think so,’ replied Hephzibah. Outside it was quite dark and her face was pale in the flickering Jamplight. 

"And he was friends with Dives?” 

“Yes. Because his father had been Dives's friend and tentmate.' 

‘That’s right! Dives served with Nonius's father in Judaea! That's the link between Dives and Nonius.* 

“Yes. Dives took Nonius in as a service to the dead father. 

‘Is there anything else?” said Flaccus from beyond the curtain. ‘Anything else you can tell us about Nonius? 
Anything at all, no matter how trivial?” 

Hephzibah stared up at the flickering ceiling. “He likes to count his money. He worships the god Mercury. He 
often loses his temper. And he refuses to eat brown bread, only white. That is all I know.’ 

‘Does he have a wife?’ asked Flavia. *Or a girlfriend?’ 

‘Or a boyfriend?’ said Flaccus. 

Hephzibah shook her head and closed her eyes. ‘I don’t think so. I think he only loves gold.” 


| SCROLL XVII 





Tis funeral procession made its way slowly through the fog-shrouded streets of Ostia. Jonathan could hear the 
wailing before he saw it. Then the moumers emerged from the fog — like spectres — becoming more and more solid 
with each step. Presently he could make out Nubia leading the procession and playing her flute. Flavia and Lupus 
followed close behind her. On either side of the bier walked his father and mother. And behind them came the 
Geminus brothers, Marcus and Gaius, their heads covered by their togas. 

Alma was there. And Caudex. But he could not see himself anywhere. 

Was his the body on the bier? 

The procession came closer and closer and just as he was about to see the face, he woke up. 

But the bed was not his own. The room was too low and too wide. The sounds drifting in through the dark 
window were those of a city waking, not the usual dawn chorus of birds. 

Then he remembered. 

He and his father were in Rome. The previous afternoon they had visited the Temple of Hercules Victor in the 
Forum Boarium, but had found no will of Artorius Dives. They had also visited two temples of Hercules near the 
Circus Maximus, They had even visited the Vesta Virgins, but without success. 

They would have to try other temples this morning. but they would not have much time. He knew if they could 
not produce the copy in Ostia in five hours time, the case would almost certainly be lost. 

‘Dear Lord,’ he prayed. ‘Please help us find Dives's will, if it exists.’ But even as he prayed. he did not really 
believe his prayer would be heard. 


Because of moming rites in honour of the god Tiberinus, Hephzibah’s case had not been scheduled to resume until 
the fourth hour after dawn. Flavia and her friends duly arrived at the basilica two hours before noon, and found it 
almost too crowded to move. Aristo took a deep breath and began to shoulder his way through the excited crowd. 
Flavia, Nubia and Lupus followed in his wake. 

When they finally emerged into the open space formed by the benches and podium, Flavia saw that Hephzibah 
and Flaccus were already sitting on the defendant's bench. 

Flavia gasped. 

The slave-girl's head was uncovered and her hair unpinned, as befitted a woman in mourning, It floated in a 
magnificent copper cloud about her shoulders. She was dressed in the same long black tunic she had worn the day 
before. The rip had not been repaired and it exposed her creamy neck and right shoulder. The stark black cloth 
emphasised her pale complexion and made her brown eyes seem huge. She had lined her eyes in dark kohl, which 
had streaked where she had been weeping. 

Flavia thought she looked deeply tragic and utterly beautiful. 

The judges filing to their seats obviously thought so, too. They were all staring at her open-mouthed, some 
bumping into those before them. 

‘Brilliant.’ whispered Aristo. “What a master-stroke. Play them at their own game. And to have Miriam sitting 


beside her. That should confound the prosecution.’ 

Flavia took a step forward and Miriam came into view, sitting beside Hephzibah. Her head was also uncovered, 
and her glossy black curls tumbled down out of a lavender scarf. She had also put on eye-liner and stained her lips 
light pink. Ripely pregnant and luminous in a grape-coloured silk stola, Flavia thought she had never looked more 
beautiful, 

“What a pair of goddesses,” breathed Aristo. ‘It’s a shame I have to sit behind them.’ 

“At least you'll be able to concentrate,’ said Flavia. ‘Unlike the other side. Look at Bato and Poplicola.’ 

Lupus grunted and pointed at the lawyers on the bench for the prosecution, now also taking their seats. Nubia 
giggled behind her hand. “They look like men having seen the head of Medusa.” 

“But turned to stone by beauty rather than ugliness,’ said Aristo with a chuckle. As they filed along the bench to 
take their seats. he bent forward and said in Flaccus's ear, “Was this your idea?’ 

Flaccus nodded grimly. 

*He's angry,’ Flavia whispered. 

"Yes," agreed Aristo. ‘And that's a good thing,’ 


Praeco the herald banged his staff for order and stepped forward: 

“SECOND DAY OF THE TRIAL OF HEPHZIBAH BAT DAVID,’ he blared. “ORDER IN THE 
COURTROOM. ORDER PLEASE!’ 

Fat, bald Gratus rose from his bronze chair. The chairman did not waste time on preliminaries: “The defendant 
has been accused of triple homicide,” he said. ‘If this grave accusation can be proved — even in part — and if her 
status is confirmed as being that of a slave, it will be my duty to pass down a sentence of crucifixion.’ 

Flavia gasped and exchanged a horrified look with Nubia. 

On the bench in front of them, Miriam took Hephzibah's hand and squeezed it. Hephzibah shuddered, but 
showed no other sign of emotion. 

Praeco banged his bronze staff again. “MARCUS FABIUS QUINTILIANUS TO SPEAK FOR THE 
PROSECUTION!’ 

From the bench opposite. Poplicola rose to his feet. ‘Esteemed Chairman and Honoured Judges.” he smiled. ‘1 
regret to say that my erudite and famous colleague Quintilian had to return to Rome. A family emergency. You will 
have to hear the proposition, proofs and peroration from me rather than him." 

The crowd groaned and Poplicola's smile froze on his face. 

“That's good news for us,” whispered Flavia. 

“And that looks like bad news," said Aristo. He jerked his chin up towards the gallery. 

Jonathan and his father stood looking down at them. One look at their faces and posture told Flavia what she 
needed to know. They had not found Dives’s will in Rome. 


* 


Flavia looked up at Jonathan in the gallery above them. She gave him a consoling shrug and a smile, as if to say, 41 
least you tried. 

“Where is the Lupus?’ asked Nubia. 

Flavia looked around. *] don't know. He was here a minute ago.” 

‘Oh,’ said Nubia. “There.’ She pointed up. Lupus had just appeared in the upper gallery beside Jonathan. 

‘How did he get through this crowd so quickly?’ said Flavia, 

‘Crawling through forest of legs?” suggested Nubia, 


Up on the balcony, Mordecai was saying something to Lupus and shaking his head, Lupus looked dejected; he 
had obviously heard the news that the will was not in Rome. 

Suddenly Lupus stood bolt upright and swung his right arm up from the elbow, his finger pointing to heaven, as 
if to say, Wait a moment! 

Flavia and Nubia both watched with fascination as Lupus scribbled something on his wax tablet. Mordecai and 
Jonathan looked at what Lupus had written, then Jonathan nodded vigorously. 

Lupus grinned and looked down at the girls. 

He pointed at his head. 

*He's had an idea,” said Flavia to Nubia. She nodded at Lupus and beckoned him on. 

Lupus closed his wax tablet, held it up and made a circling motion, as if binding it with cord. 

Flavia frowned, then her face lit up. “The will?’ she mouthed. She had shown them her bound and sealed will the 
night before. 

Lupus nodded, then pointed towards the northwest. 

Flavia and Nubia frowned at each other in puzzlement, then looked back up at Lupus. 

The mute boy adopted the pose of a strong man in the palaestra. then pretended to wield a club. 

Flavia was even more confused. 

Now Jonathan entered in the mime. He gave a silent roar and made his hands look like claws. As Lupus 
pretended to strangle him, Jonathan obligingly sunk out of sight behind the parapet. 

‘Hercules!’ mouthed Flavia. “You're pretending to be Hercules!” 

Lupus nodded and then, as a rather tousled Jonathan rose up from behind the balustrade, he pointed down, as if 
to say: Here. 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia. “The Temple of Hercules here in Ostia!” 

She placed the tip of her forefinger beside the edge of her thumbnail to make a circle, then held it up; the 
rhetor's symbol for “Perfect!” 

Lupus nodded happily, and disappeared into the crowd. 

Flavia tapped Flaccus's muscular shoulder and he leaned back. ‘Gaius,’ she whispered in his ear, we've just 
realised something! The will doesn't have to be in Rome. It could be right here in Ostia. Lupus has gone to see.’ 

He nodded and sat forward again. 

Flavia looked up at Jonathan, who shrugged his shoulders and lifted his palms skywards. 

“What does he mean?’ asked Nubia. 

‘I think he means we have nothing to lose by looking.” 


* 


Flavia brought her attention back to the floor just in time to hear Poplicola conclude his case against Hephzibah. 

*Esteemed Chairman and Judges,” he was saying. ‘I trust you will take into account the evidence we haye 
presented and that you will condemn this girl.’ 

The crowd gasped as Poplicola pointed at Hephzibah not with his right hand, but with his insulting left. 

“What is it?” asked Nubia, as Poplicola resumed his seat. “Why do people gasp?" 

‘He used his entire left arm to point at her,’ said Flavia. She had to speak into Nubia's ear because the hired 
applauders had begun to cheer loudly. ‘It’s a grave insult to point with your left hand,’ 

‘I know,’ said Nubia. “In my country also, because the left hand is for wiping the bottom. But Hephzibah is not 
upset.’ 


‘I know,” said Flavia. “She seems very calm this morning.” 

‘I think what happens yesterday is good for her,’ said Nubia quietly. 

Flavia looked at Nubia. “You mean when she broke down and wailed?’ 

Nubia nodded but did not turn her head, ‘Sometimes,’ she said, “it is good to let go of pain inside.’ 

Flavia stared at Nubia's solemn profile, then gave her friend's shoulders a quick squeeze. ‘You're so wise, 
Nubia," she said. *I always — Great Juno’s peacock! That's it!’ 

Nubia turned her amber eyes on Flavia. "What?" 

“We don't need the will. I know how to prove who killed those men! Gaius!’ She reached forward and tugged his 
toga. 

Flaccus leaned back again, one eyebrow raised. 

*Gaius,” she said, her heart pounding hard. *I think I’ve got the proof you need.” 


From his vantage point in the upper gallery of Ostia's basilica Jonathan could see everything. He saw Hephzibah 
and Miriam sitting side by side. He saw the lawyers for the prosecution conferring and nodding. He even saw one of 
the judges picking his ear with the nail of his little finger. 

Then he saw something he could hardly believe. 

Gaius Valerius Flaccus, counsel for the defence, had stood up, turned around, taken Flavia by her shoulders and 
brought his mouth to her ear, as if to whisper something. But from his vantage point directly above them Jonathan 
could see he had not told her anything. Flaccus had kissed Flavia on the cheek. 
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Fir cheeks were hot and her heart pounding as Flaccus stood to address the Chairman and Judges. 

‘GAIUS VALERIUS FLACCUS TO SPEAK FOR THE DEFENCE,’ announced Praeco, but he might as well 
have cried, ‘GAIUS VALERIUS FLACCUS JUST KISSED FLAVIA GEMINA! 

She felt a wide grin spread across her face and tried to suppress it. She must appear suitably serious. 

‘Gentlemen,’ began Flaccus his deep voice ringing with confidence, ‘I know I have undertaken a burden in 
excess of my capacities, but I have done so trusting in your integrity, and in this woman's innocence.’ He made a 
subtle gesture towards Hephzibah. 

‘The reason I accepted this case is as follows: | was approached by people whose friendship 1 value greatly." He 
looked at Flavia, who was trying not to grin like an idiot. “That young woman, Flavia Gemina, has been 
instrumental in restoring over a dozen kidnapped children to their parents here in Ostia. You yourself, Artorius Bato, 
can attest the truth of that.’ Flaccus tumed to Bato, who gave a half smile and inclined his head in assent. 

‘Flavia Gemina was helped in this good deed — and in many others — by most of those sitting on the bench 
behind me. My esteemed colleague has called them humiliores, Some of them may be humiliores in status, but in 
personal integrity, honour and bravery, they are all honestiores.” 

This got a cheer from the upper gallery. Flavia looked up and saw Jonathan give her the rhetor’s gesture for 
amazement, Then he wiggled his eyebrows and made a kissing shape with his mouth. 

Flavia tried to scowl at him but her happiness would not allow it. He grinned back and jerked his head towards a 
hooded man standing on his left, 

Flavia shook her head and frowned as if to say “What?” 

Jonathan hid his right hand with his left and pointed again at the hooded man. 

Again, Flavia looked at the man. Then she gasped as she caught a glimpse of his eyes beneath the hood: they 
were as blue and sharp as icicles. The hooded man watching from the gallery was the great orator Quintilian. 

‘Nubia, look!” whispered Flavia. “It’s Quintilian, incognito!’ 

*In cog neat toe?’ 

‘He doesn't want anyone to know it's him!’ 

‘I believe,’ continued Flaccus in his deep voice, ‘that the opposition’s case is a beggar's cloak of deceit. patched 
together with lies and scraps of innuendo, designed to hide the facts.’ 

“Nice metaphor,’ murmured Aristo. "And I believe it’s original.” 

On the bench in front of them, Lynceus turned his head and nodded. His eyes were twinkling. Flavia pointed up 
towards Quintilian. Lynceus nodded again. tapped the side of his nose, then put his forefinger to his lips, as if to say: 
Yes, I know; but don't say a word, understood? 

Flavia nodded and turned back to watch. 

‘This morning.’ Flaccus was saying, ‘I intend to set the torch of truth to that cloak of lies, and burn the deceit 
away. All I ask of you, Esteemed Gentlemen, is that you resist the evil deeds of immoral men, and help me defend 


the innocent from distress.” 
“What is he saying?’ asked Nubia, 
Flavia shrugged happily. “I have no idea. But it sounds wonderful!’ 


Lupus reached the Temple of Hercules in no time. It was barely a stone's throw from the basilica. Could Dives have 
left his will here? Could it really be this easy? 

At the bottom of the steps. Lupus closed his eyes and offered up a quick prayer. 

Then he stared up the marble steps, making his way carefully between offerings of honeycakes, fruit and 
candles. 

As he reached the top, he recoiled. A dead pigeon lay there. 

Was it an offering to the god? Or just a dead pigeon? 

He glanced round to make sure nobody was watching, then picked up the bird's light corpse and hid it in a fold 
of his toga. 

You never knew when a dead pigeon might come in handy. 


Flavia watched Flaccus with pounding heart and open mouth. He was magnificent. He had forgotten his Ciceronian 
quotes and his rhetorical flourishes. His gestures were almost as fluid and expressive as Quintilian’s had been the 
day before. All eyes were on the handsome young orator as he launched a velvet-voiced attack. 

“Someone wanted Dives dead, Esteemed Gentlemen. But it was not my client.’ Here Flaccus indicated 
Hephzibah, who looked tragic and beautiful. “Someone else stood to benefit not only from his death, but from hers 
as well. If we can find that person, Esteemed Colleagues, then we have found the culprit.’ 

Flaccus turned in a fluid motion and pointed dramatically at Nonius. “You, Nonius, are that culprit, aren't you? 
You are the one who killed Dives, Papillio and Mercator!" 
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Gais Valerius Flaccus pointed an accusing finger at Nonius. “You, Lucius Nonius Celer, called this girl to trial. 
but in fact you are the guilty one, aren't you? You suspected that Dives was going to marry Hephzibah. A wife does 
not automatically share in her husband's property, we all know that. But once married, the husband can name his 
wife as a beneficiary after his death. And of course there is also the question of children, that is. of proper heirs. 
When you discovered that your patron had secretly set Hephzibah free, you panicked. Why? Because you knew that 
a master often sets a slave-girl free before he marries her. And you suspected Dives was about to marry Hephzibah. 
The fact that he freed her secretly made you all the more sure of his intentions. The only point in his keeping her 
manumission a secret would be to keep the news from you and the other legacy-hunters.' Flaccus took a step closer 
to Nonius, who was glowering on his bench with his eyes averted. 

‘But you found out, didn’t you? Perhaps you overheard it. Or perhaps one of the slaves told you. no doubt for a 
price. You knew you had to act fast. And so you killed Dives before any marriage could take place. Then. lest 
anyone suspect Dives’s intentions and your motive, you claimed that Hephzibah was deluded and that she had never 
been freed. Perhaps you also wanted her under your control. And greed may also have been involved. Perhaps even 
lust. She is desirable, is she not?” Flaccus gestured towards Hephzibah and Flavia saw all the men in the basilica 
gaze at her open-mouthed. A slanting beam of late morning sunlight illuminated her cloud of copper-coloured hair 
and made it blaze like fire around her. 

“You fool! If you had let the poor girl go free, you might have got away with your crime. But you reasoned that 
Hephzibah had not been at the estate long, and therefore had few friends or allies in Ostia. You assumed she would 
meekly accept your will. You didn’t count on the determination of a young woman who has faced so many hardships 
in her life. You didn’t count on Miriam bat Mordecai, a girlhood friend who decided to become her protector. You 
didn't count on four brave children and their tutor, all committed to solving the mystery.’ Flaccus's dark hair fell 
over his eyes and he impatiently tossed it back with a flick of his head. 

“But you did allow these four young truth-seekers to lead you to the witness, didn't you? Until that morning in 
the forum, you had no idea who Hephzibah’s witness was. But then, when the town crier announced Papillio’s name, 
you pretended to need the latrines. 

‘Instead you hurried to the Garden Apartments and there confronted Papillio. That was when you had your worst 
fears confirmed: Dives had not only freed this girl but he had secretly made a new will, which you feared would 
leave Hephzibah everything and you nothing. Papillio’s dying words were: / didnt tell. Quick. Find the other six. By 
Hercules, What was it that Papillio didn’t tell you? Who the other witnesses were? Where the will was kept? 
Whether he had left you anything at all? 

*You didn’t have time to beat the truth out of him because you had to be at the forum, to keep your appointment. 
But you had to get rid of him, first because he was the only person who could prove Hephzibah had been set free: 
second, because he knew you knew there was a new will. I imagine you used Papillio’s own sword — he was an ex- 
soldier — then hurried back to the forum, leaving him to die a slow and agonising death. 


"You wasted no time in trying to hunt down the other possible witnesses to the new will. An obvious candidate 
was Mercator, whom you knew to be a friend and freedman of Dives. You summoned him to your estate and took 
him to a secluded storeroom where you could speak uninterrupted. Did he tell you where the new will was? Or was 
he loyal to the memory of Dives? Perhaps we shall never know. What we do know is that you fought. I doubt a girl 
as frail and delicate as that one could have given you such a spectacular black eye. You and Mercator struggled, 
didn't you? And in the struggle he died. Did you intend to kill him, too? 

“Whether you meant to or not, it was at this point that the solution came with terrible clarity, Kill Mercator and 
implicate Hephzibah in his murder. With her dead, even if the new will did come to light, the estate would revert to 
the heir of the previous will — you. You would then have nothing to fear from the other five witnesses. /f you could 
just get rid of the girl.’ Flaccus turned and gestured eloquently towards Hephzibah, whose flame-coloured hair was 
still dramatically illuminated by a beam of winter sunlight, She was visibly trembling and as she gazed at Nonius 
with huge brown eyes, she reminded Flavia of a beautiful doe facing the cruel hunter. 

“You villain! You dragged the merchant's body to Hephzibah's cubicle, didn't you? Then you summoned her 
from the house of Gaius Caecilius Plinius Secundus. her protector. The innocent creature fell neatly into your trap.” 
Flaccus’s toga slipped from his left shoulder and he impatiently pulled it up. 

‘It was a cold-blooded and brilliant plan. But you made one mistake. You underestimated the determination of 
this young woman and her friends.” 

“There is no way you can prove any of that,” said Nonius. His good eye was blinking rapidly and his face seemed 
darker than usual, 

A murmur ran through the basilica, now packed to overflowing. 

“He's got it,” cried someone. 

‘It's the will!" cried a woman. ‘He's found the will.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Lynceus, his eyes bright, ‘Lupus in fabula! Speak of the wolf!’ 

The spectators grew quiet and in the hush, Flavia heard the slap of sandaled feet on marble. The crowd parted 
and her heart leapt as Lupus ran into the open space. His cheeks were pink and he was out of breath, But his eyes 
blazed with triumph. Behind him stalked a man in a long white robe and toga: a priest. 

In his hand the priest held a wax tablet, bound with a scarlet cord and secured with a leaf-shaped brass seal-box. 


‘Please identify yourself,’ said Flaccus to the priest. 

‘I am Gaius Fulvius Salvius, chief priest and haruspex at the Temple of Hercules Invictus, here in Ostia." 

“Do you store wills in your temple?” 

“Yes. We do." 

“And is that the will of Gaius Artorius Dives?" 

‘Tt is. According to our records it was lodged with us last week.’ 

On his bench opposite. Nonius made a curious choking noise. 

“Did you know that Gaius Artorius Dives died shortly after the will was deposited with you?” 

The priest's jaw dropped. “By Hercules!’ he exclaimed. "Did he? Is he . . . is Dives dead?” He licked his lips and 
looked around. ‘I’ve been in the country celebrating the Faunalia and my wretched assistant . . .' He stopped then 
looked at the chairman and said in a clear voice, ‘I’m sorry this happened, sir. Usually if one of our testators dies, a 
witness comes to collect the will and it is officially opened and read in the Forum.’ 

“May I?’ Flaccus held out his hand. 

The priest gave a little bow. ‘Of course.’ 

Flaccus took the tablet and turned to the chairman. ‘With your permission, sir, 1 will open the tablet.” He glanced 
down and added, ‘I confirm that it bears the seal of Dives, which I have seen before: Hercules with his club.’ 


On his podium, Gratus nodded. ‘I think we are all eager to hear the contents of his will.’ The chairman turned to 
the priest. “Thank you. You may sit.’ 

As the priest sat on the witness’s bench, Lupus came to sit beside Flavia. Jonathan and his father arrived at the 
same time, having made their way down from the gallery, 

The herald's bronze staff clanged, and Praeco's voice cracked with excitement as he announced: ‘THE LAST 
WILL AND TESTAMENT OF GAIUS ARTORIUS DIVES!" 

Flaccus broke the seal with a trembling hand. He handed the cord and seal box to a courtroom attendant and 
opened the wooden tablet. Flavia could see three separate leaves, each with black wax coating on both sides. A soft 
murmur of excitement spread through the crowd. 

Flaccus quickly scanned the leaves and Flavia saw his eyebrows go up. 

‘This is indeed the will of Gaius Artorius Dives,’ announced Flaccus in his deep voice. “It is dated just over a 
week ago: the day before the Kalends of December, and it is signed and sealed by seven witnesses. He paused for a 
moment and Flavia saw that his hand was trembling. 

‘I name as my sole heir, began Flaccus, "Gaius Artorius Staphylus, my bailiff and freedman.” 

‘What? cried Aristo. 

“Who” said Flavia, and the basilica buzzed with excitement as others echoed their questions. 

There was a hoarse cheer from the gallery and they all looked up to see a short bearded man in a white skullcap 
doing a little jig. 

"Great Juno's peacock!" Jonathan had to shout to make himself heard above the crowd. ‘It’s Dives’s Jewish 
bailiff. | met him at the funeral.’ 

Flavia gasped. "That means Dives didn't make Hephzibah his heir after all!" 

"ORDER!" bellowed Praeco. “ORDER AND SILENCE!" 

The basilica grew quiet and Flaccus’s deep voice trembled as he read: 

‘To Staphylus I give and bequeath my estate in its entirety. He will also receive the usufruet to the amount of one 
half? 

“What is oozy fruit?’ asked Nubia. 

‘He gets the proceeds from half the harvest every year,’ said Aristo, and added. ‘In this case, a great deal of 
money." 

‘One quarter of the usufruct,’ continued Flaccus, ‘J give and bequeath to the synagogue of the Jews, for 
whatever purpose they see fit, for as long as that synagogue exists.” 

The crowd gasped and Mordecai exclaimed, ‘Master of the Universe! Dives really was a righteous Gentile.’ 

‘The final quarter of the usufruct,' read Flaccus, *I give and bequeath to my freedwoman, Artoria Hephzibah.’ 

An enthusiastic applause filled the basilica, Flavia saw Hephzibah and Miriam look at each other for a long 
moment. Then they hugged, and Miriam whispered something into her friend's ear. Flavia saw she was smiling but 
also weeping. 

On the bench opposite. all the colour had drained from Nonius’s face, making his swollen black eye look 
grotesque. 

‘Of course!” cried Aristo suddenly. ‘That's why Dives didn't name Hephzibah as his heir.” 

They all looked at him and Aristo explained. ‘If Dives had made Hephzibah his heir, the will might have been 
contested. She's a Junian Latin like you, Nubia, and her right to own property might have been challenged. But this 
way, she'll be rich for the rest of her life." 

‘Let all others for me be disinherited, read Flaccus and then looked up at the man leaning over the balustrade. 
"You, Gaius Artorius Staphylus, must accept this estate within the hundred days after my death.’ 


“You can bet I will!’ cried the man, and the crowd laughed. 

Flaccus pressed on, ‘But if you do not accept my estate, you will be disinherited, and my entire estate will be 
given as a legacy sub modo to the synagogue of the Jews.’ 

‘I still accept!” cried Staphylus, to an even bigger laugh. “I accept it right now, in front of all these witnesses.’ 

Flaccus glanced up at him with a half-smile, then grew serious again. ‘To each of the following citizens of Rome 
who witnessed this document, I give and bequeath a one-time legacy of 20,000 sesterces from my estate.” 

Flaccus glanced up at the chairman. ‘Here follows the names of the seven witnesses, signed and duly sealed: 


“Cn. Helvins Papillio, a decurion of Ostia 

C Julius Primus, centurion of the Legio X Fretensis 

C. Messius Fabius, legionary of the Legio X Fretensis 

M: Baebius Marcellus, legionary of the Legio X Fretensis 
P Valerius Annianus, legionary of the Legio X Fretensis 
C. Artorius Mercator, cloth merchant of Ostia 

C. Artorius Megabyzus, exotic animal importer of Rome." 


‘That explains where the other witnesses are,’ said Aristo. ‘One of them is up in Rome and the other four are 
obviously friends of his from the army. They probably haven't yet heard of his death.’ 

‘Further legacies? announced Flaccus and the buzzing courtroom grew instantly silent. ‘To those men and 
women who have so transparently sought my favour — my so-called captators — 1 leave five sesterces each.” 

‘That part's the same as the earlier will,’ said Aristo with a grin. 

‘Finally.’ Flaccus had to raise his voice to be heard above the laughter and catcalls of the crowd, ‘having 
discovered the true character and motives of my so-called friend Nonius Celer, I hereby leave him a piece of rope 
with which he may hang himself? 

There was a moment of stunned silence. Then pandemonium broke out among the crowd: cries and curses 
interspersed with laughter and shouts of triumph. 

"ORDER!" bellowed Praeco. "THIS COURT WILL COME TO ORDER!" 


‘SILENCE! cried Praeco the court herald, and his bronze staff rang out as he banged it sharply on the marble floor. 
‘SILENCE AND ORDER!’ 

The chairman Gratus added his voice, too: ‘Order!’ 

When the courtroom was finally quiet again, Flaccus turned to Nonius, who had risen to his feet. The man’s 
colour had returned, his face was livid with rage. 

‘It seems your patron passed judgement on you.’ said Flaccus, ‘as if from the grave.” 

“There is no way you can prove 1 murdered Dives,’ said Nonius, his good eye glaring, “Or that I killed Papillio or 
Mercator.” 

‘I believe I can,’ said Flaccus. “Or rather, I believe this tablet can.’ He tossed the will to Nonius, who caught it 
with his left hand and scowled down at it. ‘How?’ said Nonius, looking up. “There's nothing on this tablet that 
proves | murdered anybody,’ 

“No, but the fact that you caught it with your left hand does,” said Flaccus. “As my friend Flavia Gemina pointed 
out to me a moment ago, Mercator must have been killed by a blow from a left-handed man. Let me demonstrate.’ 
He turned and gestured to Aristo. 

Aristo stood hesitantly and as Flaccus beckoned again, he came forward into the open space, a faintly puzzled 
expression on his face. 

‘Mercator's skull was crushed by a single blow here,” said Flaccus, touching Aristo's head above the right 
eyebrow. ‘Look how difficult it would be to do if you were right-handed, like most people.’ He made a fist and 


swung his right arm across his body in a clumsy blow. ‘Or even from behind. But our friend Nonius is not right- 
handed. He is left-handed. And look how easy it is if you are left-handed.’ Flaccus made his left hand into a fist and 
swung it at Aristo, stopping just before it made contact. 

In the basilica the crowd gasped with delight and broke into spontaneous applause. 

Flaccus sent Aristo back to the bench with a manly pat on the back. ‘Furthermore,’ he continued, *Papillio was 
stabbed by a gladius. But it was a clumsy wound, Why? Because the gladius is designed to be wielded by a right- 
handed soldier, not a left-handed man.’ He turned to the chairman and judges. ‘It appears,” he said, ‘that Lucius 
Nonius Celer is a sinister man. In every sense of the word.’ 

The crowd roared enthusiastic approval of this witticism while the judges nodded and winked at each other. 

But Flaccus was not smiling. “Celer.' He looked around the crowd and waited for silence, Then he repeated the 
cognomen: *Celer. With his dying breath, Papillio uttered the word Celer. He wasn't trying to say celeriter, 
“quickly”; rather, he was naming his murderer. That man!’ Here Flaccus swivelled dramatically and pointed at 
Nonius Celer. “That's why you fainted when you saw that Papillio was still alive and speaking to Nubia. That's why 
you tried to get her arrested and tortured, isn't it? Admit it.” 

Nonius glowered at Flaccus for a long moment. 

Suddenly something fluttered from the sky and thumped softly at Nonius's feet. He shrank back and a woman 
screamed. The lawyers on the prosecutors’ bench shuffled to the ends of their seat. 

‘It's a dead pigeon!” cried someone. 

Flavia looked up and saw Lupus gazing innocently heavenwards, as if to see from where a dead bird might have 
fallen, 

“It's a bad omen,” shrieked a woman. 

‘The gods are angry with him!’ shouted someone else. 

Flaccus shook his head. "How long, O Nonius, will you abuse our patience? How long? Come, sir. Admit your 
crime!’ 

Nonius looked down at the bird and then up at Flaccus. Finally he threw the tablet onto the marble floor. 

"Yes!" cried Nonius. ‘I killed them! I killed them all!’ 
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“I killed Dives!” cried Nonius. ‘I smothered that fat hypocrite with his own greasy pillow! He deserved to die!” 

The court vigiles ran clanking towards Nonius, but Gratus waved them down with a command: “Guard him.’ he 
cried, "but let him have his say. I want to hear this.’ 

The vigiles stood to attention either side of Nonius, but he seemed oblivious of them. 

“That estate belongs to me!” he cried. ‘My father died so that Dives could become rich,’ 

“Why don't you explain?” said Flaccus. His dark hair had flopped over his forehead and his eyes were bright, 

Nonius turned towards the chairman on his dais. ‘My father was the companion and tentmate of Gaius Artorius 
Dives, Brutus, as he was known in those days. Brutus the brute,’ said Nonius with a sneer, “not Dives the rich. They 
served together in the Tenth Legion, called Fretensis. They knew the temple in Jerusalem was filled with enough 
gold to pave the Via Ostiensis, and they were part of the very contingent sent to guard it. During their guard duty, the 
two of them hatched a plan, One of them would slip into the Temple and steal some small but valuable article. The 
other would keep watch, Artorius told me later that it was a bejewelled incense shovel he stole. It would never be 
missed. But it was solid gold and would make them both rich. Dives — or Brutus, I should say — quickly slipped this 
treasure into the neck of his tunic, then hurried outside again. 

“Within an hour or two, some of the Jewish rebels set fire to one of the porticos. Meanwhile, my father had been 
ordered down to the lower level, but Artorius was trapped twenty feet high on the burning portico. He saw my father 
down below and he tapped his chest, so that it made a metallic sound. “Lucius” he cried out to my father, “If you 
catch me, then I will make you my heir!” 

“As Artorius jumped, my father ran forward to receive him,’ said Nonius, ‘but the weight of Artorius's body 
crushed him,’ He turned his tear-streaked face to the crowd and stretched out his hands. “Dives lived, but my father 
was killed. 1 should inherit. It should be me! The riches are mine. It's not fair!" 

Some of the spectators applauded but most were booing and a rotten lettuce narrowly missed Nonius and fell to 
the ground near the dead pigeon. 

On his podium Gratus rose to his feet and gestured for silence. 

‘It is nearly noon,” he said, “and time to adjourn this court. However, I believe we have heard enough, The judges 
will now vote on whether this woman is guilty or not.’ 

‘How can he call for a vote?’ whispered Flavia to Flaccus as he resumed his seat on the bench, ‘Nonius just 
confessed to triple murder!’ 

Flaccus's jaw clenched. *This hearing is not to pass judgement on Nonius, but on Hephzibah.’ 

“But they must vote not guilty!" cried Flavia. 

‘Dum spiro, spero. quoted Lynceus, “While I breathe, I hope.’ 

And Flaccus muttered. ‘If they don’t acquit her, I swear I will lose my faith in the Roman legal system.’ 


Flavia watched a court official pass out small tablets to the thirty judges sitting on their tiered marble benches. 
“What are those?’ Nubia asked Flavia. 


‘I’m not sure.’ Flavia looked at Aristo. 

‘Those are voting tablets.’ he said, and when Nubia frowned: ‘Small wooden tablets with wax on each side. The 
letter A for absolvo — I set free — is inscribed on one side. On the other is a capital C for condemno — 1 find guilty. 
Each judge rubs out the letter he does not agree with, leaving the letter for the judgement he wants.’ 

Without conferring and in absolute silence, the thirty judges rubbed their tablets, then stood and filed past an urn. 
Each dropped his tablet into this urn. They all resumed their seats while a clerk tipped out the contents of the urn. 

A deafening babble filled the basilica as two clerks checked and double-checked the vote. But an immediate 
hush fell as one clerk finally ran up to the podium and handed Gratus a scrap of papyrus. 

The chairman stood and Praeco banged his staff. There was no need, for the basilica was now utterly silent. 

‘Stand to receive your sentence, Hephzibah bat David,’ pronounced Gratus. Then he looked at her. "You have 
been found not guilty by a unanimous vote. You are hereby absolved of all charges. This court also recognises you 
as a Junian Latin, henceforth to be known as Artoria Hephzibah. Let no person say that Roman justice is not blind to 
race or background: you may claim your legacy.” 

*ARTORIA HEPHZIBAH IS ACQUITTED! pronounced Praeco as the basilica erupted into cheers of joy. 

‘Finis coronat opus!” Lynceus clapped his hands gleefully. “The ending crowns the work.” 

“ORDER! ORDER" cried the herald. “THE CHAIRMAN HAS NOT FINISHED SPEAKING.’ 

The crowd grew quieter, though a low buzz continued. 

‘Lucius Nonius Celer.” said Gratus, ‘you have confessed to premeditated murder in the presence of nearly a 
thousand witnesses. But unless a Roman citizen brings suit against you, I have no choice but to let you leave this 
basilica. Does any man here want to summon Celer to court? If so, the case must be heard in Rome.’ 

Several men ran to the base of the podium and waved wax tablets, with their formulas already sketched out. 

“What have they got to gain by taking him to court?’ Aristo asked Flaccus. 

“Justice, of course,” said Flaccus, over his shoulder. ‘It’s not always about money,’ 

As the gongs began to clang noon, Aristo patted Flaccus on the back. ‘Come on, friend,’ he said. “Let's get 
Hephzibah and Miriam back to Green Fountain Street. We all have some celebrating to do!’ 

Flaccus nodded and turned to Flavia, smiling. He was tousled and handsome and as he took a step towards her, 
she wondered if he was going to kiss her again. 

But she never found out. 

His smile had turned to surprise, for he was rising up into the air. 

‘Flaccus! Flaccus!’ shouted the crowd. 

Laughing, he twisted and tried to look back at them, but in a moment he was gone from sight, borne aloft on the 
shoulders of his adoring fans, 


“The biggest mistake that Dives made,’ said Flaccus later that afternoon, “was trying to keep his latest change of will 
secret.” 

They were all back at Flavia’s house, drinking hot spiced wine in the triclinium. The children sat at the marble 
table with Hephzibah, while Mordecai, Aristo and Flaccus reclined on the dining couches, Lynceus stood discretely 
at the foot of his master’s couch, 

‘And the biggest mistake Nonius made,’ said Aristo, "was assuming he knew what the new will said, and not 
bothering to find out.’ 

‘I wish I'd been there this morning,’ said a man's voice from the doorway. 

‘Pliny!’ cried Flavia, and jumped up to greet him. Her father was still at his patron's house, so she was acting as 
hostess. 

‘I understand celebrations are in order,” said Pliny, and jerked his thumb over his shoulder. Flavia saw Caudex 


disappearing into the kitchen with a small barrel under one arm and an amphora under the other. ‘I've brought 
chilled oysters and mulsum.* 

Flavia clapped her hands. ‘Alma!’ she called towards the kitchen. "Warm up Pliny’s mulsum and serve it in our 
best silver goblets. Caudex, bring in the oysters as soon as you've opened them.’ She turned to Pliny. “Come in, 
Gaius Plinius Secundus,’ she said, “sit beside Flaccus in the place of honour.’ 

Pliny’s dark eyes twinkled, ‘I would be delighted to recline beside the great orator Gaius Valerius Flaccus,” he 
said, “but I would not claim one iota of his honour.’ he said. 

Flaccus laughed and grasped Pliny’s outstretched hand. 

“Do you know each other?’ asked Flavia, 

‘Only by sight,’ said Pliny. 

“And reputation,’ said Flaccus. ‘I’m a year older than you, but 1 fear you're going to overtake me on the ladder 
of honours.” 

‘After today that won't be true,” said Pliny. stretching himself out on the couch. ‘I hear you won a famous 
victory.” 

Flaccus inclined his head modestly but Flavia noticed the tips of his ears were pink with pleasure. 

“Tell me what happened,’ said Pliny. 

As Alma handed round silver goblets of steaming mulsum and Lynceus helped Caudex serve the oysters, they all 
took it in turns to recount the events of the morning. 

‘Fascinating,’ said Pliny, at last. ‘Fascinating.’ He tossed an oyster shell onto the floor. Under the dining couches 
the dogs sighed deeply and stayed put: they knew oyster shells were not edible. 

“What I still don’t understand,’ mused Aristo, ‘is how Nonius knew that Nubia’s manumission wasn't legal.’ 

*Bato must have told him,’ said Flavia. 

“But how did Nonius find out that Bato knew us?” said Jonathan. “And so quickly?’ 

‘Presumably he just asked clerks at the basilica if any of them knew who you were,” said Mordecai. “Most of 
them know Bato sailed with you last spring.” 

*Marcus Artorius Bato the lying weasel?’ said Alma, as she topped up their goblets with mulsum. 

“Yes!” said Flavia. ‘Do your fountain-women have anything to say about him?’ 

‘Indeed they do,’ chuckled Alma. “They say Nonius bribed Bato with the gift of a fine new townhouse on this 
very street. The lying weasel took possession of it yesterday afternoon, ' 

‘That explains why he betrayed us,’ said Jonathan. 

‘Traitor!’ muttered Flavia. 

Lupus nodded and angrily threw an empty oyster shell onto the floor. 

Pliny sipped his mulsum thoughtfully, then looked up at Hephzibah, who sat at the table between Flavia and 
Nubia. ‘If Dives had openly freed you,” he said, ‘and let people know the contents of his new will, this never would 
have happened.’ 

Flaccus nodded. ‘But Dives enjoyed the attention and gifts of legacy-hunters too much. He didn't want to 
discourage them.” 

‘That’s right,’ said Aristo. “That was his fatal mistake.’ 

“But thanks to Flaccus,’ said Flavia, ‘Hephzibah will always be wealthy.’ 

Nubia gave Hephzibah a shy smile. *I think Dives was loving you very much." 

‘I believe it was guilt rather than love that motivated Dives,’ said Mordecai. *All his wealth came from an object 
stolen from the Temple of the Eternal One. By giving to you and the synagogue and his Jewish bailiff, he was 
returning what was rightfully ours. He was atoning for his sin.” 


‘I think it was a bit of both,’ said Flavia, nodding wisely. 

“We shall never know." Flaccus cheerfully swallowed an oyster. 

“Tell us, Pliny,’ said Aristo. “What brings you back from Rome? I thought you had urgent business there.’ 

Pliny looked round at them, then dropped his head. ‘I was a coward," he said. ‘I heard that Quintilian was 
arguing for the prosecution, and I was afraid to go up against him. It is to my eternal shame.’ He looked up at 
Flaccus. ‘Do you know that he sought me out in Rome yesterday and said he had seen a promising young lawyer 
pleading a most fascinating case in Ostia’s basilica.” 

‘Oh,’ groaned Flaccus. ‘I was terrible yesterday. I made all the mistakes of a tiro.’ 

‘But you were brilliant today,’ said Flavia. ‘And guess what? Quintilian was there! He was up in the gallery 
watching you.’ 

“Was he?’ 

‘It's true,’ said Jonathan. ‘I was standing right next to him. He kept saying things like “well done” and 
“brilliant” 

“Did he really?" Flaccus's ears grew pink again. 

‘I wish I'd seen you in action,” said Pliny. “I must confess. I'm sick with jealousy. But I shall do the noble thing. 
If you like, I will introduce you to him." 

“To Quintilian?’ said Flaccus, choking on a sip of mulsum. 

‘To Marcus Fabius Quintilian himself. I'll even suggest he take you on as an assistant.’ 

"Would you really put in a word for me? said Flaccus. ‘To study with such a master , . .’ 

“Of course I will. And 1 insist that you come back with me this evening and spend the night at my Laurentine 
villa and tell me all about yourself. If your hosts don't mind," he added. 

‘I mind,” said Flavia. Then she sighed and smiled at Flaccus, “But! give you permission to depart.’ 

“Thank you, Flavia,” said Flaccus with a heart-stopping smile. He tumed to Lynceus, ‘Pack our things?’ 

Lynceus nodded and disappeared upstairs. 

“Tell me, Artoria Hephzibah.” said Pliny, “What will you do with your new-found wealth?’ 

‘I hope to buy your Laurentum Lodge,’ she said softly. 

“What?” Pliny stared, ‘My little lodge? Why, you could buy an estate twice as big as mine with your new-found 
riches.” 

Hephzibah shook her head. ‘If you sell me the Lodge, 1 will give it to Miriam and Gaius.’ Hephzibah lowered 
her head. ‘All I want is to live with Miriam and help her raise her children,’ She began to weep softly. 

‘Don’t cry,” said Pliny. ‘I'll sell you the Lodge. I'll give you a good price, too.” 

“She's just tired,’ said Flavia, slipping an arm around Hephzibah's shoulder. *She's been through so much.’ 

“Where is Miriam, anyway?" asked Pliny, looking around. ‘I expected she'd be celebrating with you.’ 

*Miriam’s resting at our house, in her old bedroom,’ said Jonathan. 

Mordecai smiled. ‘I think, Hephzibah, that we should take you next door. You could probably use a nap, too. 
And then we will welcome in the Sabbath together.” 

Lynceus appeared in the tablinum doorway: he was holding Flaccus's satchel. As they all rose from couch and 
chair, there was a soft but urgent knock on the door. The dogs ran barking towards the atrium. A moment later 
Delilah appeared in the wide doorway of the dining room, with Caudex close behind her. 

‘Master, she said to Mordecai. ‘It is your daughter, Miriam. Her time has come!’ 

Pliny turned to the doctor. “Do you want us to take her home. to the Laurentum Lodge?” he asked. ‘I have a well- 
sprung carruca outside.” 

“No,” said Mordecai. ‘It’s better if she has the baby here, under my supervision. But if you and Flaccus are going 


back now, will you stop by the Lodge and tell Gaius to come at once?’ 
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| A uncle Gaius arrived at Jonathan's house within the hour. He joined Nubia and Flavia and the others in 
Mordecai's tablinum. Presently Marcus arrived, too, back from Cordius's house. The two brothers went next door to 
make an offering at the Geminus family lararium, then returned to join the vigil. 

At around midnight, Nubia and Flavia went up to Miriam's room to see if they could help. Miriam sat on the 
birthing chair, with her mother and Hephzibah offering encouragement. 

Not once did Miriam cry out but Nubia could see the pain on her lovely face. Her glossy curls were damp with 
sweat and she was trembling with exhaustion. Presently they had to help her from the birthing stool to the bed. 
Nubia and Flavia sponged Miriam's forehead, Susannah held her daughter's hand and whispered words of love and 
encouragement. Hephzibah rocked gently and prayed in her own language. Delilah came in and out, bringing spiced 
wine or posca or snacks. But nothing tempted Miriam. 

Finally. at first cockcrow Susannah looked up at the girls. “Bring my husband. There is something wrong.” 

Mordecai came at once, and bent over his daughter. 

"No, father, you should not see me like this.’ whispered Miriam. Her hair was damp and her eyes were dark with 
pain. 

‘Shhh, my daughter. It does not displease the Lord. This is my calling from him, to heal and bring new life.” 

But Nubia saw his face darken as he examined his daughter's distended belly. And she saw the anguished look 
he gave his wife. 

‘Twins,’ he said. ‘Why didn't you tell me?” 

“What could you have done?’ Susannah replied. 

‘Miriam,’ said Mordecai. ‘I may not be able to save them. If you are to live...” 

“No, father,’ whispered Miriam fiercely. “My sons must live. The Lord told me. They must live!" 

‘My daughter, listen to me. Their position is wrong. You can have others. And how would these survive without 
a mother? Who will feed them?’ 

‘No!’ cried Miriam. She pushed herself up onto her elbows and Nubia saw the beads of sweat on her forehead 
and upper lip. ‘My babies must live! Swear you will save them, at any cost,’ 

‘Our Lord tells us not to make vows: “Let your yes be yes and your no”—' 

“Swear it!" cried Miriam fiercely, “Swear it!’ 

In a heartbeat of silence Nubia heard a cock crow in the night. Dawn was not far off. 

‘I swear it.’ said Mordecai at last, and handed a cylindrical leather case to Nubia. ‘Reach into my capsa,' he said. 
‘and find the poppy tears. I do not want her to suffer any more than she has to.” 


* 


Jonathan sat in the cinnamon-scented tablinum and stared at a flickering oil-lamp. Beside him Lupus was asleep. On 


the divan next to him Gaius and Marcus sat in silence, absorbed in their fears and memories. Jonathan remembered 
that Flavia's mother had died in childbirth and he closed his eyes. 

‘Dear Lord,’ he prayed silently. ‘Please let Miriam live. And her baby, too. Let them both live and I promise 1 
will serve you and obey you and never abandon you again. Just let them live.’ 

The roosters began to crow again, this time with more conviction, for the square of sky above the garden was no 
longer black, but charcoal grey. Dawn was not far off. 

Then he heard another sound. A sound that made him stifle a sob of joy. It was the stuttering cry of a newborn 
baby: indignant, demanding and full of strength. 

Gaius and Marcus exchanged a look and for the first time that night Jonathan saw them smile. 

But their smiles faded when the cry of a second newborn joined the cries of the first. 

‘Twins! whispered Marcus, and he pronounced the words like a death-sentence. ‘May the gods be merciful. It's 
twins." 

They were all three on their feet now, moving to the wide doorway of the tablinum, looking up towards Miriam’s 
room. 

It seemed like an aeon, but the sky was still grey. so it could only have been a few minutes when they heard the 
sound of brass curtain rings sliding along a wooden rod. A moment later, Flavia and Nubia appeared on the balcony. 
Each held a small, pale bundle: a twin wrapped in swaddling clothes. They came slowly down the polished wooden 
stairs, infinitely careful of their precious burdens. In the flickering torchlight, Jonathan saw that although their faces 
were pale with fatigue, their eyes were shining, 

Flavia and Nubia shyly went into the tablinum and each put a baby carefully down on the floor at Gaius’s feet, 
With a low cry, he bent and took both twins onto his knees. 

A creak on the stairs made Jonathan turn. Hephzibah was coming furtively down, her face blank with grief. 

Jonathan looked at Gaius. and at the girls cooing over the twins. They didn't know. But Hephzibah did. 

‘No!’ cried a voice, and when they all looked at Jonathan he realised the voice had been his. 

Hephzibah covered her head with her palla and ran weeping through the courtyard and into the atrium, A 
moment later Jonathan heard the front door open and then close behind her. 

Then another dark figure appeared on the balcony above them. It was Mordecai. His face, lit from below by the 
torchlight, was full of anguish, too. 

‘She wants to see you, Gaius. Quickly, There isn't much time.’ 


At dawn on the second Sabbath of December the residents of Green Fountain Street heard the unmistakable sounds 
of mourning coming from the house where the Jewish family lived. Women going to the fountain, men eating a 
hasty chunk of bread, children packing their satchels for school all stopped as they heard the wails of grief mingled 
with the cries of hungry newborns. Women hugged their daughters, and mothers clutched their babies, and all made 
the sign against evil. For every one of them knew what the cries meant. 

In the house of the Jews, a young woman had died in childbirth. 
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Eas will and judgement of Miriam bat Mordecai. 

Dearest Gaius, I make you the heir of all I have. Lam so sorry that I have left you. And I am sorry that I have left 
my sons. How I wish I could see them grow up. But I am full of hope. For the Lord told me they would do great 
things. He sent his messenger to me: an angel, Gaius, an angel! 

The messenger came to me last month. A giant with wings, in white garments so bright I could hardly gaze upon 
them. I was terrified. How I trembled. But he told me not to be afraid. And when he spoke, the babies stirred in my 
womb, ‘Will you come? "said the angel, and his voice sounded like the rushing waters of a river when it floods in the 
winter. I tried to answer, but my tongue was too dry. ‘Will you come? ' he repeated. Again I tried to answer and again 
I could not. ‘Will you come? * he said for a third time. This time I nodded. He smiled and held out his hand. I took it. 
Then — and I can hardly believe it myself— he lifted me up into the sky. 

Gaius, dear Gaius, as he lifted me up I saw Ostia from above, the way a bird must see it. I saw the Tiber, winding 
like a silver ribbon to the sea as blue as sapphires. I saw my father's house with its tiny garden courtyard. I saw the 
theatre and the forum and the lighthouse with its plume of dark smoke. And people like ants, so colourful, so busy, so 
dear to their Creator. And then I was too high to see them anymore. For I was above the clouds and I thought I 
should faint but he spoke a word which strengthened me. 

And then, Gaius, then the angel lifted me up to paradise. And oh, Gaius! If I could only tell you how wonderful it 
was! But even were it permitted, words cannot describe its beauty. 

"Why are you showing me this? 'I asked the angel, 

‘To help you, ‘he replied, ‘when the time comes for the sacrifice.” 

‘We do not sacrifice any more, 'I told him. ‘Our Lord was the final sacrifice, once and for all people.’ 

The angel smiled. ‘Yes,'he said, and then he added. ‘Your sons will do great things. Trust in the Lord always.’ 

Gaius, if it is acceptable to you, will you give the twins the names ‘Soter’ and ‘Philadelphus’? I believe they will 
save many, This is my last will and wish. 

Dear Gaius, I have not regretted one moment of our time together. To you and to my family and to my friends 
and to my sons I give my love. It is all I have to give. My legacy is love. 

Witnessed by Hephzibah bat David on this the Nones of November, in the second year of the Emperor Titus. 


Gaius slammed the wax tablet onto the octagonal table. “She wrote this over a month ago!’ he said to Mordecai, his 
voice hoarse from crying out to the gods. “She knew! And so did Hephzibah!’ 

“Where is Hephzibah?’ whispered Flavia. She was holding a crying twin and trying to comfort him. ‘Hephzibah 
said she would help with the children and now she's needed more than ever.” 

‘She ran away,’ said Jonathan flatly. ‘I don't think she could face it.’ 

Flavia saw that his eyes were red-rimmed with weeping. She was exhausted, too, with grief and fatigue. She 
rocked the wailing baby, and shushed him, but he was hungry and would not be comforted. 

‘Here, Nubia,’ Flavia handed over the tiny squalling bundle. "You try for a while.’ 


Nubia began singing to the baby in her own language, and his cries lessened a little so that Flavia was able to 
hear a knock at the front door, Tigris heard it, too. He silently rose to his feet and padded out of the room. Flavia 
followed him into the brightening atrium. When she reached the front door, she slid open the peephole. 

It was Hephzibah, standing in the porch with two young women. All three were wrapped in their pallas and 
shivering in the cool of dawn. Flavia opened the door and stood back. Without a word, Hephzibah led the two 
women through the atrium and Flavia followed. They went straight to the tablinum, where Nubia and Susannah 
were still trying to calm the twins. 

‘I have brought Lydia and Priscilla,’ said Hephzibah. ‘Miriam made arrangements for them to be wet-nurses.’ 

“What? said Gaius. ‘She what?’ 

Everyone stared as the smaller, fair-haired girl snatched one of the crying twins from Susannah’s startled arms. 
As they watched, the girl sat on the divan and urgently hid the crying baby behind her palla. A moment later the 
baby was silent and the girl closed her eyes in something like ecstasy. 

The other girl, who was taller and darker, handed Flavia a bundle and took the other twin from Nubia's arms. 
She sat beside the first girl and opened her palla and presently the second twin was silent, too. 

‘Lydia and Priscilla will be wet-nurses for the twins.’ explained Hephzibah. “Lydia lost her own baby a few days 
ago and Priscilla has just had a little girl.” 

Flavia looked down at the bundle in her arms. It was a tiny baby with crumpled face and a mop of dark hair, 
tightly swaddled, 

‘Praise the Lord!” whispered Susannah, and she began to weep. 

“But how?’ said Gaius. ‘When?’ 

“Miriam bought Lydia last week,” said Hephzibah. “She used some of her dowry money, And Priscilla's new 
owner Staphylus would not accept even one sestertius in payment. He says that without us he wouldn't be the owner 
of the richest estate in Laurentum. He says that Priscilla and her baby are his gift to us.’ Hephzibah sat between the 
girls and put an arm around each. 

The fair-haired girl — Lydia — looked at Hephzibah, her face was wet with tears but her eyes shone with joy. 
“He's feeding,” said Lydia. *He's feeding.” 

“Yes,” said Hephzibah. “These twins will live. They have a destiny.’ 


On the morning of the funeral, Jonathan watched them carry his sister’s body on a bier through the streets of Ostia. 
He had been to the Jewish quarter to tell his father's relatives the news, and now he was about to rejoin the 
procession, It was a foggy day. and the red-brick walls of the town were damp and dripping. 

It was not a long procession, for she had not been famous or rich. She was just another young mother claimed by 
childbirth, as so many were. But on the painted statues of the town, the moisture condensed and dripped so that the 
gods seemed to weep along with the mourners. 

Jonathan watched the scene from his dream in anguish. She was dead. His lovely sister was dead. 

“Why, Lord?’ whispered Jonathan. “Why did you show me this? What could I have done?’ 

He was just about to step forward to join the procession when he felt a man’s presence behind him. He could 
sense the man’s sorrow and compassion, He did not dare turn around. 

“Why, Lord?’ he repeated. 

‘So that you can encourage others,” said the man's voice. 

“How?” 

“When you stand before the tomb,’ said the man, ‘the words will be given to you.’ 

Jonathan could not help himself. he turned around. 

But there was no one there, 


Jonathan's father and Gaius were so crippled with grief that they could not carry the bier. Marcus and Caudex took 
the front, with Senex and Dromo carrying the back. Nubia led the procession — playing her flute — with Flavia on 
one side and Lupus on the other. Susannah, Delilah, Hephzibah and the two young wet-nurses followed behind. 
together with most of the relatives who had been at Miriam's betrothal supper. Jonathan moved forward and fell into 
step beside Lupus, 

As the procession made its way through the streets towards the Marina Gate, some people emerged from their 
shops to see who had died. But most were busy with their preparations for the Saturnalia and remained indoors. 
They were unwilling to taint the promise of a joyful festival with the ill-omened sight of a young woman's funeral. 

The procession turned right out of the Marina Gate, and trudged along the sand dunes towards the river, where a 
hooded ferryman waited to take them across to the tombs of the Isola Sacra. For a time they were floating in grey 
nothingness, with no sound apart from the plop of the oars, the sobs of mourners and Nubia's plaintive flute, Then 
they were across, and at last they placed her before the tomb. Her body had been anointed with myrrh and aloes. 
then wrapped in strips of linen. Her bandaged hands held her favourite doll. 

Flavia and Nubia clung to each other and wept. Lupus stood apart, looking damp and miserable, for he had 
refused to wear a cloak. Gaius was crying out against the gods. His brother Marcus stood silently beside him, bleak 
with the memories of his own loss eight years earlier. Hephzibah stood quietly, carefully and methodically cutting 
her hair with shears, letting it fall to the ground. Nearby, Alma, Lydia and Priscilla each held a sleeping baby. 

There were a few other Ostians already there. Staphylus and Restituta. Pistor the baker, and his family. Diana 
Poplicola and her mother Vibia. And between the fog-shrouded tombs to his left Jonathan thought he saw a flicker of 
red. Aristo? 

He realised that Nubia had stopped playing her flute and was looking at him expectantly. The cries of the 
mourners had ceased, now, too. 

Jonathan looked at his father. whom he had expected to give the eulogy. But Mordecai was half-crouched in a 
patch of damp grass, whimpering like an animal in pain. Susannah knelt beside him, murmuring words of comfort. 
Nearby, Gaius’s eyes were closed and his face lifted and his mouth open in a silent howl. 

Jonathan stepped forward. He knew it was up to him, 

"We have come to bid Miriam farewell,” he began, but his voice was swallowed by the fog. 

He began again, this time speaking from his diaphragm as he had seen Flaccus do. 

“Miriam was a sister, wife, daughter, mother and friend.’ he said. This time his voice carried and they all grew 
quiet and looked at him. Only Mordecai continued to whimper quietly, 

‘Miriam saw paradise,’ said Jonathan. “An angel showed her. She was ready to go, for although she loved this 
world, she also longed for the next one.” He looked around at them. “Can you imagine that? She /onged for the next. 
Already in her heart, she was there.” 

Gaius cried out to the sky, but presently his howl subsided into a sob and after a moment he bowed his head and 
was quiet, 

Jonathan looked at Flavia. Her eyes were filled with tears, but she nodded back at him and mouthed the words: 
“Go on.’ 

He took a deep breath and resumed. “Our Messiah once said this: You have seen and so you believed. Miriam 
saw paradise, and so she believed. But not many people are given a sight of the next world. How can you be 
assured? Or how can I? Only through faith. For the same Lord said, Blessed are you who have not seen, and yet have 
believed. 

Jonathan gestured towards the slender body in its myrrh-scented wrapping. “In a moment we will lay her to rest 
in that tomb,’ he said. “But that is not the end. For Miriam believed in the resurrection of the dead. She died in the 


faith that one day she will come back out of that tomb and be taken to a wonderful place. She will meet her sons 
there. And us, too, if we can only grasp the crown as she did.’ 

He looked around at them. Mordecai and Gaius still had their heads bowed. But Flavia, Nubia and Lupus were 
watching him with shining eyes, and this gave him strength. 

“Her death is a tragedy,’ continued Jonathan, “but also a triumph. A triumph of faith and love. For she made the 
ultimate sacrifice. She gave her life so that her babies would live. And just as the nine months they spent in her 
womb were their preparation for this life, so the fifteen years Miriam spent on earth were her preparation for the 
next. She has run her race and soon she will claim her reward.’ 

Jonathan looked around at the mourners. ‘Some of you do not believe in our God.” he said, “or in our faith, or in 
the resurrection of the dead. But many of you admire the great Roman philosopher Seneca. Perhaps his words will 
comfort you. He said, Only after our death do we know if we've had a good life.” 

Jonathan paused, then took a deep breath. ‘Miriam's life was not just a good life.’ he said, and although tears 
were now running down his cheeks, he smiled, ‘it was the best life." 


The Slave-Girl 
from Jerusalem 





| ARISTO'S SCROLL 


Acrocorinth (uh-krok-oh-rinth} 
dramatic mountain which rises above Corinth; it was the site of a sanctuary and the notorious temple of 
Aphrodite, with its beautiful priestesses 
aedile (eyc-deel) 
in Ostia two aediles were chosen each year to oversee upkeep of public buildings like temples and markets; they 
also supervised weights and measures 
amphitheatre (am-fee-theatre) 
oval-shaped stadium for watching gladiator shows, beast fights and the execution of criminals 
amphora (am-for-uh) 
large clay storage jar for holding wine, oil or grain 
atrium (ch-tree-um) 
the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and pool 
Augustus (awe-guss-tuss) 
Julius Caesar's adopted nephew and first emperor of Rome, died in AD 14 
basilica (ba-si//-ik-uh) 
large public building in the forum of most Roman towns, it served as a court of law and meeting place for 
businessmen: you can still see remains of Ostia’s basilica 
Brundisium (brun-dee-zee-um) 
(modern Brindisi) a port on the heel of Italy 
capsa (kap-sa) 
cylindrical leather case, usually for holding scrolls or medical implements 
captator (kap-fat-or) 
word coined by the poet Horace to mean a legacy-hunter; literally means a fisher or hunter 
carruca (ka-roo-kuh) 
four-wheeled travelling carriage, usually mule-drawn and often covered 
Cassandra (kass-and-rah) 
mythological princess and prophetess of Troy: she was cursed by Apollo so that she could always forsee the 
future, but nobody would ever believe her 
Castor (kas-tor) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Pollux being the other) 
Ceres (seer-eez) 
goddess of agriculture and especially grain, Ostia's lifeblood 
Cicero (sis-sir-row) 
famous Roman orator and politician who lived in the time of Julius Caesar, about a century before this story takes 


place 
Circus Flamintus (sir-kuss fluh-min-ee-uss) 
racecourse and marketplace opposite the Tiber Island in Rome 
Circus Maximus (sir-kuss maxim-uss) 
famous racecourse for chariots, located in Rome, between the Palatine and Aventine Hills not far from the Tiber 
clepsydra (klep-see-dra) 
ancient water clock for timing speakers; also a unit of time (about twenty minutes) 
codicil (kode-iss-il) 
written addition — usually to a will — making a modification or change 
Corinth (kor-inth) 
one of the most important cities in the Roman province of Achaea (Southern Greece), notorious for its lax morals 
and beautiful priestesses of Aphrodite 
decurion (day-kyoor-ee-on) 
Ostia's city council was composed of 100 men called decurions; they had to be freeborn. rich and over twenty- 
five years of age 
defendant (dee-fen-dant) 
person accused in a court of law, opposite of plaintiff 
Demosthenes (d'-moss-thin-eez) 
Greek orator who lived about 400 years before this story takes place, he was Cicero's great idol and inspiration 
Dives (dee-vaze) 
a cognomen (surname) which means ‘rich’ or ‘wealthy’ 
domina (dom-in-ah) 
Latin word meaning ‘mistress’; a polite form of address for a woman 
Domitian (duh-mish-un) 
son of Vespasian and younger brother to the Emperor Titus 
duovir (doo-oh-veer) 
one of the two most important magistrates in Ostia, he served for a year and could preside as the chairman at trials 
ecce! (ek-kay) 
Latin word meaning ‘behold!’ or ‘look!’ 
Eleazar (c/-az-ar) 
one of the most famous leaders of the Jewish revolt against Rome, he died at Masada in AD 73 
Ennius (en-nee-uss) 
author of tragedies, satires and the famous epic Annales, he lived about 300 years before this story 
Esquiline (ess-kwil-line) 
one of the seven hills of Rome, east of the Forum Romanum 
euge! (oh-gay) 
Latin exclamation meaning ‘hurray! 
exordium (ex-or-dee-um) 
introduction or beginning, especially of a speech 
Faunalia (fawn-al-ya) 
ancient Roman festival of Faunus or Pan; held in the country rather than the city 
Felix (fee-licks) 
Pollius Felix was a rich patron and poet who lived near Surrentum 


Flavia (flay-vee-a) 
a name, meaning *fair-haired': Flavius is the masculine form of this name 
formula (for-myoo-la) 
an official statement setting out the legal issues of a case; it gave the judge authority to declare the defendant 
guilty or not guilty 
forum (for-um) 
ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 
garum (gar-um) 
pungent sauce made of fermented fish entrails. not unlike modern Worcestershire sauce; it was extremely popular 
among Romans 
genius (jeen-yuss) 
Latin for guardian spirit, usually of the home but also of a person 
gladiator (glad-ee-ate-or) 
man trained to fight other men in the arena, sometimes to the death 
gladius (glad-ee-uss) 
short stabbing sword used by Roman soldiers and some gladiators 
Great Revolt (also known as Jewish Revolt against Rome) 
began in AD 66 and ended with the destruction of 
Masada in AD 73 
Halicarnassus (hal-ee-car-nass-uss) 
(modem Bodrum) ancient city in the region of Caria in the Roman province of Asia, it was the site of the famous 
Mausoleum 
haruspex (ha-roo-specks) 
priest who tells the future by examining entrails of sacrificed animals 
Hercules (/ier-kyoo-leez) 
very popular Roman demi-god, the equivalent of Greek Herakles 
Herod (hair-od) 
Herod the Great (c.74 BC-c. AD 3) fortified Masada and built a palace there: he was the Herod who killed the 
babies of Bethlehem in Matthew’s gospel 
honestlores (on-ess-tee-or-rays) 
Roman term for the nobler class of people 
humiliores (hyoo-mill-ee-or-rays) 
the lower classes and those who indulge in shameful occupations like acting 
Isola Sacra (eye-sol-uh sack-ra) 
a burial ground in Ostia, north of the Tiber river 
Janus (jan-uss) 
Roman god of doorways and beginnings 
Jerusalem ()'-100-sah-lem) 
capital of the Roman province of Judaea, it was destroyed in AD 70 
Jewish Revolt (also known as Great Revolt against Rome) 
began in AD 66 and ended with the destruction of 
Masada in AD 73 
Josephus (jo-see-fuss) 


Jewish commander who surrendered to Vespasian, became Titus’s freedman and wrote The Jewish War, an 
account of the Jewish revolt in seven volumes 
Judaea (joo-dee-uh) 
ancient province of the Roman Empire; part of modern Israel 
Juno (joo-no) 
queen of the Roman gods and wife of the god Jupiter 
Jupiter (joo-pit-er) 
king of the Roman gods. husband of Juno and brother of Pluto and Neptune 
jurist 
in Roman times ‘lawyers’ (orators who pleaded a case) and ‘judges’ (the magistrates who handed down 
judgement) were ordinary citizens and not experts on the law; when they needed help they went to men who 
specialised in legal advice: the jurists 
kohl (coal) 
dark powder used to darken eyelids or outline eyes 
lararium (lar-ar-ee-um) 
household shrine, often a chest with a miniature temple on top or a niche in the wall 
Laurentum (lore-ent-um) 
village on the coast of Italy a few miles south of Ostia and site of a villa belonging to Pliny the Younger 
lex (lecks) 
Latin for ‘law’, it refers especially to the written law and statutes of Rome 
Marcus Antonlus (mar-kuss an-tone-ee-uss) 
soldier and statesman who lived during the time of Julius Caesar, a century before this story takes place; he was 
an enemy of Cicero and had him killed 
Marsyas (mar-see-ass) 
mythological satyr who challenged the god Apollo to a musical contest; when Marsyas lost, his punishment was 
to be flayed (skinned) alive 
Masada (m'-sah-duh) 
famous Jewish stronghold in the Judean desert near the Dead Sea 
Mazal tov (mah-zel tav) 
Hebrew for ‘congratulations’; literally ‘good luck’ 
Medusa (m'-dvoo-suh) 
mythical female monster with a face so ugly she turned people to stone 
Minerva (min-ery-uh) 
Roman equivalent of Athena, goddess of wisdom, war and weaving 
modus operandi (mo-duss-op-er-an-dee) 
Latin for “way of operating’ or ‘method of doing something’ 
mulsum (mull-sum) 
wine mixed with honey; spices like pepper and saffron were sometimes added 
munus (myoon-uss) 
the Latin word for ‘duty’ or ‘responsibility’ 
nefas (neff-ass) 
prohibited. unholy, profane; a dies nefas was a day on which no legal business could be transacted 
Neptune (nep-tyoon) 


god of the sea and also of horses; his Greek equivalent is Poseidon 
Nero (near-oh) 
Emperor who ruled Rome from AD 54-68 
Nones (nonz) 
7th day of March, May, July. October; 5th day of the others, including December (when this story is set) 
Ostia (oss-tee-uh) 
port about 16 miles southwest of Rome; Ostia is Flavia’s home town 
Paestum (pie-stum) 
Greek colony south of the Bay of Naples, site of a Greek temple 
palaestra (puh-/ice-tra) 
exercise area of public baths, usually a sandy courtyard open to the sky 
palla (pal-uh) 
woman’s cloak, could also be wrapped round the waist or pulled over the head 
paterfamillas (pa-tare-fa-mill-ee-as) 
father or head ofthe household, with absolute control over his children 
patina (pa-feen-uh) 
Latin for ‘dish’ or ‘pan’: a kind of flan with eggs, either savoury or sweet 
peculium (p'-/yveol-ee-um) 
gifts or allowance given to a slave by his master or to a child-in-power by the paterfamilias: technically, these 
gifts and/or money still belonged to the owner or father 
peristyle (perry-style) 
a columned walkway around an inner garden or courtyard 
peroration (purr-or-ray-shun) 
the summing up or conclusion, usually of a speech 
persimmon (purr-sim-on) 
a soft orange fruit; according to the historian Josephus, the Jews burned the persimmon groves around Jerusalem 
to stop the Romans enjoying the fruit 
plaintiff (plane-tif) 
person who brings suit into a court of law, opposite of defendant 
plebeian (pleb-ee-un) 
from Latin ‘plebs’; one of the common people or ‘lower classes’, as opposed to those of the equestrian and 
patrician class 
Pliny (plin-ee) 
now known as Pliny the Younger, Gaius Plinius Secundus was the nephew of Pliny the Elder, who died in the 
eruption of Vesuvius 
Pollux (pol-luks) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Castor being the other) 
Pontus (pon-tuss) 
kingdom near the Black Sea, by Flavia's time it was part of the province of Cappodocia 
portico (por-tik-oh) 
roof supported by columns, often attached as a porch or walkway 
posca (poss-kuh) 
well-watered vinegar; a non-alcoholic drink favoured by soldiers on duty 


praeco (pry-ko) 
herald, town crier or auctioneer 
praenomen (pry-no-men) 
the first name ofa male Roman citizen, there were only about twenty to choose from 
praetor (pry-tore) 
imperial administrator who often acted as chairman in the law-courts 
quadrans (kwad-ranz) 
small bronze coin worth one sixteenth of a sestertius 
Quintilian (kwin-fi/-yun) 
Marcus Fabius Quintilianus, c. AD 35-100; great orator who wrote a treatise on rhetoric called Institutio Oratoria 
(The Education of an Orator) 
rhetor (ray-tore) 
orator or public speaker, or a teacher of rhetoric 
rhetoric (ret-or-ik) 
the art of persuasive speaking or writing 
scroll (skrole) 
papyrus or parchment ‘book’, unrolled from side to side as it was read 
sedan chair 
mode of conveyance carried by strong men or slaves, like a litter, but the passenger sits instead of reclining 
Seneca (sen-eh-kuh) 
Stoic philosopher who wrote about life and especially about death, he lived from c. BC 4-AD 65 
sesterces (sess-fur-seez) 
more than one sestertius, a brass coin; about a day's wage for a labourer 
sicarlus (sik-kar-ee-uss) 
type of Jewish assassin who used a curved dagger (sica) 
soter (so-tare) 
Greek word meaning ‘saviour’; also used in Latin 
stola (stole-uh) 
a long tunic worn by Roman matrons and respectable women 
stylus (stile-us) 
metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
sub modo (sub mo-do) 
Latin legal term meaning ‘for a special purpose" 
Surrentum (sir-wren-tum) 
modern Sorrento, a harbour town on the Bay of Naples south of Vesuvius 
tablinum (tab-/een-um) 
room in wealthier Roman houses used as the master’s study or office, often looking out onto the atrium or inner 
garden, or both 
Tenth Legion 
The Legio X Fretensis besieged Jerusalem and Masada during the Jewish Wars of the late first century AD 
Tiber (fic-bur) 
the river that flows through Rome and enters the sea at Ostia 
Tiberinus (tie-bur-ee-nuss) 


deity of the River Tiber; his festival celebrated on 8 December 
tiro (feer-oh) 
novice or beginner 
Titus (fie-tuss) 
Titus Flavius Vespasianus has been Emperor of Rome for a year and a half when this story takes place 
triclinium (trik-/in-ee-um) 
ancient Roman dining room, usually with three couches to recline on 
tunic (few-nic) 
piece of clothing like a big T-shirt: children often wore a long-sleeved one 
usufruct (yoo-z00-frookt) 
literally “using the fruit’: the right to use or sell the fruits of a property without harming or wasting the property 
itself, eg. eating or selling the harvested grapes without destroying the vines. 
yadimonium (va-dim-oh-nee-um) 
document stating a person's promise to appear at court, often naming an amount payable if they fail to appear; 
like modern bail 
Venus (vee-nuss) 
Roman goddess of love, Aphrodite is her Greek equivalent 
Vespaslan (vess-pay-zhun) 
also known as Titus Flavius Vespasianus, Roman Emperor who reigned between AD 69—AD 79; he was the father 
of Titus and Domitian 
Vesta (vest-uh) 
goddess of the hearth; remains of her temple in Rome can still be seen today 
Vesuvius (vuh-soov-yuss) 
famous volcano near Naples, which erupted on 24 August AD 79 
Via Ostiensis (vee-uh-os-tee-en-suss) 
the road from Rome to Ostia 
vigiles (vig-ill-aze) 
Roman policemen/firemen; the word literally means ‘watchmen’ 
wax tablet 
wax-coated rectangular piece of wood used for making notes 
Zealot (zel-ut) 
Greek translation of a Hebrew word meaning ‘jealous’; in first century Rome, Zealots were the most militant of 
the four main Jewish sects, believing they should oppose Rome the oppressor by any means, including violence 
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| THE LAST SCROL 


Our legal system and many of our laws originate in ancient Rome. However, ancient Roman law courts were 
different from today’s in many respects, Today, if someone commits a crime, the police arrest him and the state pays 
a lawyer to prosecute him. In Roman times there was no state prosecutor, A criminal would only be tried if a private 
individual summoned him to court. People who were not Roman citizens could not file suit; they had to find a 
patron to do this on their behalf. 

Today, lawyers are usually very well paid. In Roman times, lawyers did not recetve payment. They were upper- 
class men who studied rhetoric and then argued cases in order to gain a reputation and advance themselves 
politically. 

Today, witnesses must take an oath, swearing to tell the truth. In Roman times such oaths were optional. 
Witnesses were often bribed or threatened in order to make them lie. The lawyer himself sometimes insulted and 
slandered his opponent. 

Today, a person on trial will usually try to look his best in court. In Roman times, people would often come to 
court unwashed and wearing their oldest clothing in order to arouse the sympathy of the judges. 

Although all the events and most of the characters in this story are made up, Flaccus, Pliny and Quintilian were 
real people. Gaius Valerius Flaccus was a highborn poet who would certainly have studied law and rhetoric. Pliny 
(known today as ‘Pliny the Younger’) practised law for most of his life and wrote several letters about his 
experiences in the law courts. Marcus Fabius Quintilianus was a famous teacher of rhetoric. The eleventh volume of 
his book Institutio Oratoria (The Education of an Orator) has lots of practical advice about how to speak and how to 
do the gestures. 

The Jewish stronghold of Masada was taken by the Romans in AD 73. We know from Josephus (Jewish War VIL. 
399ff) that of nearly one thousand defenders, only two women and five children were found alive. It is not known 
what happened to those seven survivors. 
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To Victoria Lee 
with thanks for her insight and input 


This story takes place in ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. 

If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll” at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. 

You will also find coin portraits of some of the historical people mentioned in this story, as well as a drawing of 
a Roman theatre and a map of Roman Africa in the first century AD. 


SCROLL 1 





Dina the huntress crouched by the myrtle bush and examined the footprint of a deer. Her short scarlet tunic 
glowed in a beam of early morning sunshine, In her left hand she grasped a polished bow. Green-feathered arrows 
rattled in her painted quiver. 

She looked over her shoulder at the two girls and their dogs waiting silently behind her, One girl had fair skin 
and light brown hair, the other was dark-skinned with golden-brown eyes. 

‘Do you see it?’ whispered Diana. “The fresh hoof-print in the earth? That means our prey is close at hand. 
Come, Flavia. Come, Nubia. The hunt is on!" She stood and pushed through the myrtle bushes, causing drops of 
morning dew to sprinkle the girls. 

Flavia — the fair-haired girl — laughed and caught hold of Nubia’s hand and the two of them followed. After two 
months of rain and tears, this last day of February was sunny and warm. After two months of black garments, 
Diana’s red tunic was a welcome touch of colour, 

They followed the huntress through the dappled groves. 

Presently Diana stopped them with a silent raised hand. They all saw the deer, standing in a sunlit clearing by an 
acacia tree, 

Carefully, almost lovingly, Diana notched the arrow in the string and slowly pulled it back. A heartbeat's pause, 
then a deep, sweet thrum. Unhurt, the deer vanished into the myrtle bushes, 

Diana laughed. ‘It doesn't matter,’ she said, her eyes shining. ‘It’s the hunt that counts. Being out here in the 
woods. Being free. Being alive!’ She led the girls to the spot where the deer had been and stopped beside the acacia 
tree. Her green-feathered arrow was embedded in its trunk. 

Diana gave the arrow a tug, “When my sister Cartilia died of the fever last winter,” she said, ‘did I don black 
garments of mourning and spend my days weeping? No! I honour her by living!” 

Flavia gazed in admiration. Diana Poplicola's silky hair was the colour of partridge feathers, her long limbs 
lightly tanned and smooth. She looked just as Flavia imagined the goddess Diana must look. She also had the 
goddess's courage and independence. And her hatred of men. 

The huntress grunted as her arrow came free. “And I will have nothing to do with men. They kill you as surely as 
this arrow can kill, by getting you with child, like your poor dead friend.’ She dropped the arrow into the quiver on 
her back, “And even if you survive childbirth, marriage leaves you bloated and trapped, with runny-nosed brats 
clutching your knees. No, I would rather die than ever marry." Her long-lashed brown eyes blazed with passion. 

‘Me, too,” said Flavia, and looked at Nubia. “Us, too! Will you teach us to be huntresses like you, Diana?" 

“Of course,’ said Diana, and looked them over. "But you need to look the part. First, pull up your tunic to allow 
your legs free movement. And cut off your sleeves at the shoulder. Here, let me show you." 

She helped Flavia and Nubia belt their tunics so that the hems skimmed their knees, Then she took a sharp 
hunting knife from her belt and cut off the long sleeves of Flavia's sky-blue tunic. “Here,” she said, handing Flavia 
the sleeves. “You can use the fabric as a headband.’ 


‘Oh!’ Flavia's face grew hot. ‘It feels strange to have my arms and legs all bare and cool. I feel almost naked!" 

‘Don’t worry,’ Diana tossed her hair. ‘Nobody will see us out here in the woods." She turned to Nubia, made a 
few swift cuts and pulled away the mustard-yellow sleeves of her tunic. “Look how beautiful you are in your short 
golden tunic, with those long mahogany arms and legs. How old are you?" 

“Twelve,” said Nubia shyly, “I am twelve,’ 

Diana laughed, ‘I’m nineteen and you're almost as tall as | am. You look like an Amazon. And you,’ she turned 
to Flavia, ‘you remind me of Diana herself, with your courage and love of the hunt.’ 

‘I do?’ said Flavia. feeling her cheeks grow hot again. 

“Yes. But if you want to hunt with me in the resin-scented pine woods of Ostia and Laurentum, you must 
renounce men.’ 

Flavia looked at Nubia. ‘Diana’s right,’ she said. “We don't need men. Look what happened to Miriam. We want 
to live and be free and have adventures.” She turned to Diana. ‘If we renounce men, will you teach us to hunt? Will 
you show us how to use your bow?" 

“Better than that,” laughed Diana, ‘I have two smaller bows at my house. I'll give you each one and I'll teach you 
this very morning. But first you must make your vows at the Temple of Diana. I have some traps in the next grove. I 
usually catch a few rabbits in them. Are you willing to offer a rabbit each as your vow?’ 

“Yes!” cried Flavia, and nudged Nubia. 

After the merest pause, Nubia nodded. 

‘Then follow me!’ cried Diana. “Your new lives are about to begin!” 


Jonathan ben Mordecai gave a coin to the ferryman and stepped down into the small boat. His friend Lupus 
followed. Wordlessly, the two boys joined a workman in a one-sleeved tunic near the front of the boat. The man was 
covered with white marble dust and he looked like one of the lemures, or spirits of the dead. Jonathan shuddered. 
Ten-year-old Lupus gave his friend a sympathetic look and patted him on the back. 

Dawn had been sunny. but now a high film of clouds dulled the February moming and flattened the colours, The 
mouth of the River Tiber was swollen and brown from over two months of daily rain. Jonathan absently watched it 
flow towards the grey sea. 

With the arrival of two veiled women, the boat had its full complement. Lenunculus the ferryman pushed off 
from the south bank, then settled himself and began to row. The Tiber was only a few hundred feet wide at this 
point, but the current was particularly strong. Jonathan knew the journey would take almost half an hour. 

He closed his eyes and listened to the silky swish of the water, the plop of the oars, the peevish cries of seagulls 
overhead, and the soft murmuring of the women. After the constant wails of babies and grieving women at home, 
the relative silence was a relief. 

When the boat reached the other side, Lupus scrambled out and up onto the riverbank. He caught the rope 
thrown by the ferryman and moored it to the post. The ferryman was the second out, reaching down a muscular arm 
to his passengers. Jonathan waited for the powdery stonemason to disembark and then helped the women up to 
Lenunculus on the muddy bank. Jonathan was in no hurry. He knew what he would find here. 

The Isola Sacra was a flat triangle of land between Ostia and its new harbour Portus. It was the site of market 
gardens, warehouses, a marble yard, and — along the road from Ostia to Portus — a growing necropolis. The land was 
cheaper here than along the roads outside Ostia, and it was becoming a popular site for tombs of the poor. 

The road to Portus, Ostia's new harbour, was straight and well-paved. For a short time Jonathan followed the 
two women, but as his pace slowed they drew far ahead. He passed a tomb with a small lighthouse mosaic, and one 
with a clay relief of a ship. 

*Arghhh!" yelled Lupus, leaping out from behind a large red-brick tomb. He had no tongue and could not speak, 


but he made convincing animal noises. 

‘Not now, Lupus,” sighed Jonathan. ‘I'm not in the mood to play beast-hunters and bears.’ 

Lupus looked at him for a moment, then shrugged and ran off to explore more of the graveyard. 

Jonathan left the road and found his father slumped at the opening of the family tomb. 

Mordecai ben Ezra had not cut his hair or beard since the day of his daughter’s funeral ten weeks earlier. His 
long tunic was muddy at the hem. He wore no cloak. 

‘Father?’ Jonathan bent and gently shook his father's shoulder. 

‘Susannah?’ said Mordecai. His voice was slurred and when he opened his red-rimmed eyes, Jonathan saw that 
his pupils were huge and black. *I didn't mean to. I tried to help her. I didn't mean to. Should have said no. No, no. 
no. Why did I do it? Why did 1 let her marry him?’ He closed his eyes again. 

‘Father, it’s me. Jonathan. Time to come home.’ 

"Who?" Mordecai blinked up at him, then shook his head angrily. ‘No. She was too young. I should have said 
no.” Tears began to run down his gaunt cheeks and into his beard, 

Lupus appeared from behind the tomb and looked down at Mordecai. Suddenly he grunted and pointed at 
Mordecai’s feet. 

‘I know.’ said Jonathan. ‘He's put his boots on the wrong feet. Like a child.’ This — more than anything else — 
made him want to cry. He took a deep breath and swallowed the familiar tightness in his throat. ‘Come, Father! 
Time to go home. Mother is worried.” 

Lupus frowned at Mordecai and then made the sign of someone drinking and raised his eyebrows at Jonathan. 

‘No,’ said Jonathan. “He's not drunk. Not on wine. at least. But I think he's been taking poppy-tears again. Look 
how black his pupils are.’ Jonathan sighed. “Come on, Lupus. Help me stand him up and let's take him home." 


The gongs of Ostia were clanging noon when Flavia knocked on the back door of her house. It was built into the city 
wall and had no outside latch for security reasons. Presently, Flavia’s old nursemaid and house-slave Alma opened 
the door. Her eyes widened as she looked the girls up and down. 

‘Great Juno's peacock! The two of you are practically naked! What have you two done to your tunics?’ she cried. 
‘Hacked them all to bits!" Without waiting for an explanation she muttered, “Well, you'd better get upstairs quickly 
and change! You have a visitor.’ 

‘I don't care who sees me!’ said Flavia, as she bent to undo Scuto’s lead. +E want the world to see me like this.” 

*Are you sure? It’s that nice young lawyer. Flaccus.’ 

Flavia stood up. ‘Floppy? Floppy's here?’ She stood on tiptoe and peered anxiously over Alma’s shoulder. ‘Is 
pater here, too?" 

‘No, your father is out. It’s just Floppy . , - I mean Flaccus. Juno! You have me saying it now!” 

Flavia caught her friend's hand. “Come on, Nubia. Let's see what he wants.’ 

Flavia had met the handsome young patrician the previous spring on a voyage to Rhodes. Gaius Valerius Flaccus 
had become a good friend and had recently stayed with them in order to plead a case in Ostia's basilica. 

Now he was standing in her father’s tablinum with his back to them, pretending to examine the shelves of 
scrolls. 

Flavia cleared her throat. ‘Hello, Gaius Valerius Flaccus,” she said politely. 

He turned with a smile. “Hello, Flavia,” he said. “Hello, Nubia.’ And then: ‘Good gods! What are you wearing?’ 

Flavia quoted Virgil: ‘A painted quiver on her back she wore, and at full ery pursued the tusky boar.’ 

“You what?" 

She lifted her chin a fraction. “Nubia and I have just made offerings at the Temple of Diana. We have taken vows 
of chastity and we are now virgin huntresses!” 


Flaccus stared at her for a moment, then muttered: “That's going to make this more interesting.’ He cleared his 
throat, ‘Flavia. I was hoping to speak to your father first . . . But now that you're here, 1 have something to ask you.’ 
His eyes flickered towards Nubia and he smiled at her. 

Nubia gave him a shy smile in return. 

‘Flavia, could we speak privately?’ And then to Nubia: ‘Do you mind?’ 

Flavia caught Nubia's hand. ‘Nubia is my best friend. She always stays by my side. Whatever you want to tell 
me, she should hear, too.” 


For a long moment he looked at her in consternation, and she could see the tips of his ears grow pink. Finally he 
took a deep breath and said. ‘Flavia Gemina, I love you.’ 


SCROLL II 





Without taking her eyes from Flaccus, Flavia said, “Leave us alone, please, Nubia." and added under her breath. 
‘But don't go far.’ 

Nubia gave Flaccus a little smile, then whistled for the dogs; they were busy sniffing the young man’s boots. 
Tails wagging, Scuto and Nipur followed her out of the tablinum. Flavia watched the three of them disappear 
through the inner garden in the direction of the kitchen. When they were out of sight she turned back to Flaccus. 

“What did you just say?” 

Flaccus took a breath. ‘Flavia Gemina,” he said. ‘Since I first met you last year 1 have come to realise something, 
You are the bravest, most intelligent girl I have ever — is that blood on your cheek?’ He squinted at her. 

Flavia’s mouth opened but no words emerged. 

Flaccus gave his head a little shake, glanced up at the ceiling and whispered to himself: *. . . bravest. most 
intelligent . , ,' Then he cleared his throat, ‘But what makes me love you is your courage, and your hunger for justice 
and truth.’ 

Flavia stared at him. 

‘Flavia, he said, his voice deep with emotion. ‘Flavia, will you marry me?’ 

Flavia closed her mouth. 

Flaccus smiled and moved out from behind her father’s desk. “We won't have the betrothal ceremony until 
June.” he said, "when you come of age. And we don't have to have the actual wedding until you're fifteen or 
sixteen.” He took another step towards her and now he was so close that she could feel the heat radiating from his 
muscular body. 

*] just want to know that one day you'll be mine," he said softly. and added, ‘I know you have feelings for me. 1 
can see it in your eyes." 

Flavia’s heart was pounding and she could feel her resolve wavering. Floppy loved her. He loved her! 

He looked at the floor, “The death of your friend Miriam reminded me that life is short. I want to marry and raise 
a family. I want to have children.’ He looked up at her again. “Flavia, I want to have your children.’ 

From the house next door came the sudden thin cry of a baby. It reminded Flavia of why Miriam had died so 
young. 

Flavia swallowed and shook her head. ‘I'm sorry, Gaius Valerius Flaccus,” she said. “But I have just this morning 
taken a vow of chastity. I made a vow to Diana. Nubia and | have renounced men forever.” 

He tried to smile, ‘Bad timing on my part. then. I suppose I shouldn't have lingered in Rome this morning to 
make those offerings to Fortuna and Spes.* 

He looked so crushed that Flavia's heart melted. ‘Oh, Floppy!" she cried, ‘I'm sorry, If I were ever to marry, you 
would be my first choice. My only choice! I think you're marvelous. Any girl would be lucky to have you. You're 
rich, and handsome, and highborn . . .' 

From the house next door, the cry of a second baby had joined the first. 


She took a step back. “But I can’t marry you. I can't. I’m sorry,’ she whispered. 

After a pause, he pulled a ring from his little finger. ‘If you ever change your mind, will you put this on?’ The 
ring was gold, and showed two clasped hands. 

“Oh! she cried. *A betrothal ring.’ She reached out to take it, then drew her hand back. *I can't wear that.’ 

‘Don’t wear it,” he said. “But take it. And if you ever change your mind, put it on.’ He took her left hand and 
turned it so that the wrist faced the ceiling. “They say.’ he touched the base of her ring finger, ‘that a nerve goes from 
this finger right to the heart.’ He slowly traced a line from her finger across her upturned palm and her wrist and up 
her bare arm to the crook of her elbow and then to her shoulder and finally down over her chest. 

He was standing very close to her now, looking down at her upturned face with his long-lashed dark eyes. She 
could feel her heart pounding under the tip of his finger. Presently he moved his hand slowly back up towards her 
collarbone, then plucked an arrow from the little wicker quiver slung over her left shoulder. Without taking his eyes 
from hers. he snapped the arrow with a crunch. 

He bent lower and now his mouth was so close to hers that she could smell the faint sweet smell of mastic on his 
breath. “Your arrow has pierced my heart, Flavia." 

And then he was gone. 

Her knees gave way and she sat heavily in her father’s leather and bronze armchair. When the blood had stopped 
rushing in her ears and when her heart had stopped pounding, she saw the two objects he had left on the desk. The 
gold betrothal ring, and the feathered shaft of the arrow, 

He had taken the pointed half with him. 


Later that day an imperial messenger banged on the door of Jonathan's house, the house next door to Flavia's. All 
the women inside were occupied with babies, and his father was still in a drugged stupor, so it was left to Jonathan 
to answer the door. 

“Quiet, Tigris!” said Jonathan to his dog. “You should be used to messengers by now,’ He glanced at the man. 
‘Even imperial messengers.” He studied the seal, nodded, then turned the folded papyrus over to see to whom it was 
addressed. 

“Master of the Universe,’ he muttered, and showed the letter to Lupus, who had just come into the atrium. ‘It’s 
addressed to us. To me, you, Flavia and Nubia.’ 

Jonathan thumbed open the seal and quickly scanned the letter. ‘I don't believe it!" He handed the letter to Lupus 
and turned back to the messenger. “Does the emperor want an answer right away?’ 

“By tonight if possible,’ said the messenger. *P'll wait at the Grain and Grape Tavern for your response.’ 

‘I need to discuss it with my parents.” said Jonathan. ‘I’m only twelve, you know. 

The messenger nodded. ‘It’s a great honour for someone as young as you to be asked to go on such a mission,’ 
he said. ‘I would advise you to accept. If you do, I am authorized to give you enough money for your passage as 
well as four imperial passes.’ He glanced at the cypress branch hanging over Jonathan’s front door. ‘Who died?’ he 
asked. ‘If you don't mind my asking.’ 

‘My sister,’ said Jonathan, ‘and her husband. She died in childbirth and he disappeared a week after she died. We 
found his cloak and sandals on the beach. We think he drowned himself from grief.” 


Nubia, Flavia and their two dogs were hunting in the dunes south of the Marina Harbour. The high thin glaze of 
clouds had thickened, and now it was beginning to drizzle. 

“Oh, it’s so nice to be out,’ sighed Flavia, pushing aside a clump of juniper. ‘Out of the house and away from 
those crying babies.’ 

*I am liking babies,’ said Nubia quietly. 


‘I like babies, too,” said Flavia. “But not ones that cry all the time." 

“Behold.” said Nubia, looking up. ‘It is beginning to rain,’ She sneezed. 

“We need to get used to the elements,” said Flavia briskly, “if we are going to be virgin huntresses.” She let the 
juniper branch spring back and glanced down at her wax tablet. ‘Diana said you can sometimes find deer down here, 
where the woods meet the beach. 1 want to kill a deer. I want to prove we're worthy to be her companions.” 

Nubia sneezed again, and sighed. Although she was no longer Flavia’s slave, she sometimes felt like it; Flavia 
rarely considered Nubia's wishes, or.asked her opinion. Nevertheless Nubia was going to offer her opinion now. 

‘Flavia,’ she said. ‘Flaccus loves you and is wanting to marry you. Do you not want to marry him?’ 

‘I have taken a vow," said Flavia firmly. ‘Alma says the gods often tempt you after you've taken a vow. The 
goddess Diana was testing me, But 1 passed — Shhhh! Scuto, Nipur. Quiet! Did you hear that, Nubia? I heard a twig 
snap. Come, faithful hounds!’ she said to Scuto and Nipur, who were busy sniffing the base of a pine tree. ‘Come, 
faithful maiden companion! The hunt is on!’ Flavia ran towards a grove of oak trees, then crouched behind a rotting 
trunk near another clump of juniper, 

*Flaccus is kind and handsome,’ panted Nubia, crouching down beside Flavia and catching Nipur's collar. “And I 
know he pleases you. You told me once you imagine kissing his lips.” 

Flavia ignored Nubia's comment. ‘Now that we are virgin huntresses,' she mused, ‘shall we live in the resin- 
scented woods of Ostia and Laurentum? Or shall we catch a boat to a faraway country?’ She looked up at the sky. 
‘Oh, not again! It’s rained every day since Miriam died, 1 can't remember such a wet winter in my whole life, 
Wouldn't it be wonderful to be somewhere sunny? Shhhh! There. At the foot of that big oak! I saw something 
brown!" 

Flavia pulled an arrow from her quiver and notched it on her bowstring. A moment later the arrow sped from its 
bow, 

“Aaaaah!” came a voice from the foot of the oak tree. ‘I've been shot!" 


‘Oh, no!" cried Flavia. `I shot a person, not a deer!" 


Flavia pushed through the juniper bushes and emerged into a sandy clearing within sight of the beach. There were a 
few ancient oak trees here and a man in a brown tunic and leggings stood beside one. He had just pulled the arrow 
out of his calf and was examining it with interest. ‘Ow! he said. ‘That stung." 

‘Oh, I'm so sorry, sir!’ cried Flavia. ‘I thought you were a deer, Scuto! Get away. That's not your lunch." 

‘I’m not a deer,” said the man, rescuing his cheese and bread from the dogs’ interested sniffing. ‘Just a sailor 
trying to eat my lunch." The man squinted down at her. “Oh, it's you, Miss Flavia." 

“You know me?’ 

The man nodded and grinned. ‘I know your father. Sailed with him once a few years ago. My name's Gorgias.” 

‘Pleased to meet you. And sorry about shooting you." 

*Doesn't matter. Wasn’t much force behind it, Only went in a little. Fleshy part of the calf.’ Gorgias looked down 
at the spot of blood on his left legging. ‘See? It’s almost stopped bleeding already,’ 

‘Here.’ Flavia pulled off her blue linen headband. ‘Let me bind it up.’ She knelt and wrapped the cloth around 
his calf, then tied it off neatly. She stood up and brushed away a stray strand of hair, ‘If it festers, Gorgias, you must 
visit Mordecai ben Ezra on Green Fountain Street. I'll make sure he treats you gratis.’ 

‘So is he back from his travels, yet? 

"Doctor Mordecai?’ 

“Your father. Only I’m looking for work.” 

Flavia frowned up at him. ‘My father’s at home. Right here in Ostia. What makes you think he's gone 
travelling?’ 


‘Thought I saw him embarking last December,’ said the sailor, scratching his head. ‘First day of the Saturnalia, it 
was.’ 

“Don't be silly,’ said Flavia. ‘Ships don't set sail in December. It’s not the sailing season. It would be suicide!” 

“That's why I remember it. She was bound for Sabratha in Libya, carrying members of the Pentasii beast-hunting 
corporation. I saw your father going up the gangplank an hour before she set sail." 

Flavia turned to Nubia, a puzzled expression on her face. ‘Did pater go on a voyage last—' Then understanding 
dawned: ‘Did my father have a broken nose?" 

“Now that you mention it, yes. . .’ said Gorgias. ‘I remember thinking he must have been in a fight recently. Oh, 
and he was barefoot.’ 

“Great Juno's peacock!" cried Flavia. “It must have been Uncle Gaius. My father’s twin brother," she explained to 
Gorgias. “We all thought he drowned himself. Oh, thank you, Gorgias! That's wonderful news! My father is here in 
Ostia, but he'll be sailing to Alexandria tomorrow or the next day. He usually posts details of his voyages in the 
Forum of the Corporations. I'll put in a good word for you, if you like.’ 

“Much appreciated. Oh. Here's your arrow. Only a little blood on it.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

Flavia caught Nubia’s hand and pulled her away. ‘This is Diana’s doing!" 

Nubia frowned. ‘Diana Poplicola?’ 

“No! Diana, the goddess of the hunt,” cried Flavia. “She doesn't want me to hunt deer. She wants me to hunt 
men, She wants us to find Uncle Gaius and she's put us on his scent! It’s her reward for my resisting temptation." 

As they emerged from the woods onto the tomb-lined road, the dogs began to bark. 

Nubia pointed. ‘Behold!’ she said. “It is the Jonathan and the Lupus!" 

The boys had just appeared from the Fountain Gate and were hurrying towards the girls. 

They ran towards each other, and when the two boys finally stood before the two girls, Flavia and Jonathan 


opened their mouths and said in unison: "We have to go to Africa!” 


SCROLL III 





"A letter from the Emperor!” breathed Flavia. ‘A letter asking us to go to Africa, land of exotic cities like Leptis 
Magna, Carthage and Volubilis, and oasis towns scattered like leopard spots on the tawny skin of the desert!’ 

The four of them had taken shelter from the rain under some umbrella pines near the synagogue. From here they 
could see the beach and the Marina Harbour. Jonathan had bought a papyrus cone of pistachio nuts and was passing 
them round. 

Flavia took a nut. “And the letter arrives the very day we learn Gaius is there! It must be the goddess Diana 
rewarding me.’ 

‘Are you certain it was your uncle the man saw?” asked Jonathan, cracking a pistachio shell with his teeth, 

Flavia nodded. ‘He looked like my father, but with a broken nose," she said. “That's a perfect description of 
Uncle Gaius. Also he was barefoot. Remember how we found his sandals on the beach?" 

‘How could I forget?’ said Jonathan. “We thought he must have been so overcome with grief that he just walked 
into the sea and drowned.” 

“But he didn’t!” cried Flavia. “He didn't drown himself. He just ran away. and the goddess Diana has put us on 
his track. She's rewarding me for my faithfulness,’ she said. 

“What faithfulness?’ said Jonathan with a frown. *Why do you keep going on about Diana?’ 

‘Nubia and [ have renounced men and taken a vow of chastity,” said Flavia, lifting her chin a fraction. 

Lupus almost choked on a pistachio nut, so they all patted him on the back. When he stopped coughing, he 
looked at Flavia and raised his eyebrows questioningly. 

“Nubia and I have sworn never to marry,” said Flavia, ‘and I have already resisted great temptation.” 

Jonathan spat out a shell. “What temptation?’ 

Nubia answered: "Gaius Valerius Flaccus asks Flavia to marry him. She says no." 

‘Floppy asked you to marry him?’ cried Jonathan and Lupus gave Flavia his bug-eyed look. 

“Yes,” said Flavia, “But I turned him down.’ 

Jonathan raised an eyebrow. "You turned down the most eligible bachelor in the Roman Empire?’ 

‘It was the goddess testing me,’ said Flavia, flicking away a pistachio shell. “And now she has rewarded me for 
my resolve. How else can you explain Titus giving us money for passage and four imperial passes to travel 
anywhere in the Roman empire?” 

‘Simple,’ said Jonathan: ‘He has a mission for us." 

‘I long to go to Africa, my home,’ said Nubia, “But I still do not understand why the Titus wants us to go there." 

“He wants us to find a valuable gem," said Jonathan, “and bring it back here to Rome. Apparently the Delphic 
oracle prophesied that whoever possesses the gem will rule Rome for a long time. The only problem is he’s not sure 
exactly where the gem is. He's sending other agents to parts of Asia, but he wants us to go to Africa.” 

“Why us?" said Flavia. “Has he run out of agents?" 

Jonathan took out the letter and read: ‘You have proved yourselves resourceful in the past. Also, being children, 


you can go many places where adults can t. 

“He's right,’ said Flavia. 

Nubia turned to Jonathan. “Where in Africa is he wanting us to quest? Could it be Egypt? Or Nubia, my home?" 

Jonathan shook his head. “Titus wants us to start in a town called Sabratha, on the coast. His mother, Flavia 
Domitilla, came from there and he's got a cousin who will help us,’ 

Flavia almost choked on a pistachio nut. ‘Great Juno's peacock!" she said, *Sabratha is where Gaius’s ship was 
headed. Now I’m sure of it: this is a mission from the gods!” 


‘Pater!’ cried Flavia, running into the tablinum. ‘Pater, I have the most exciting news!" 

Marcus Flavius Geminus was a clean-shaven, good-looking Roman in his early thirties, with the same light- 
brown hair and grey eyes as his daughter. His eyes widened in surprise. 

‘Great Neptune's beard!” he exclaimed looking from Flavia to Nubia and back. "What on earth are you two 
wearing?” 

‘Good morning, sir,” said Nubia politely. 

“Pater! A letter!’ said Flavia. ‘A letter from Rome! From someone very important, Can you guess?’ 

Her father’s stern expression melted. ‘Praise the Twins. 1 thought you weren't going to tell me.’ 

‘Of course I'd tell you!” 

‘I thought you'd turned him down,’ said Marcus, rising to his feet and smiling. “That would have been the 
biggest mistake of your life.” 

‘Turned him down? Of course not. But how do you know about it?” asked Flavia suddenly. 

‘He sent me a letter, too.” 

“The Emperor sent you a letter?” 

Marcus frowned. “The Emperor? Titus? Are you telling me Titus wants to marry you?” 

Flavia glanced at Nubia and giggled. ‘Pater, don't be silly. Of course Titus doesn't want to marry me. He has a 
mission for us. A quest! The hunt is on!" 

Her father sat down in his chair again. “A quest. The Emperor has a quest. He was the one who sent you the 
letter." 

‘Actually he sent the letter to Jonathan. He wants us to go to Africa. But, pater, I haven't told you the most 
exciting news: Uncle Gaius isn't dead! He's in Africa, too! A sailor saw him boarding a ship to Sabratha in 
December. Just after Miriam's funeral. And Sabratha is exactly were the emperor wants us to start our quest! It can't 
be coincidence. It must be the gods!” 

Instead of praising the gods, her father looked at her coldly. ‘Flavia, ships do not set sail in December. I know 
that and you know that, Do you have anything else to tell me? 

“But this ship did sail in December, and Uncle Gaius was on it. He's alive! Isn't that wonderful news? We can go 
look for him!’ 

‘Flavia,’ said her father quietly. “Has anything else happened today?" 

Flavia’s smile faded as understanding dawned. ‘Oh! Gorgias. Is he badly hurt? Did he complain?’ 

“What are you babbling about?” 

‘I accidentally shot a man—' 

“You shot a man?" 

“Yes, but only a little, and he seemed all right, unless the wound has started to fester... His name is Gorgias and 
he would like to sail with you.’ 

“Good gods, Flavia, you're completely out-of-control! I'm talking about marriage. Have you not just had a 
proposal of marriage?’ 


*A proposal of — oh! Oh, pater! Did Floppy.’ stammered Flavia, ‘did Flaccus write you a letter?” 

“He did.” Her father tapped a sheet of papyrus on his desk. “He tells me that he proposed to you this morning, but 
that you turned him down. Alma overheard you saying you had renounced men. Some nonsense about Diana and her 
virgin huntresses.' 

Flavia caught Nubia's hand. ‘Nubia took a vow, too, pater.” 

Her father’s jaw clenched. ‘I am not concerned with Nubia. I’m concerned with you. The family line must 
continue.” 

“What about Uncle Gaius’s twins? Can't they continue the family line?’ 

“But my line ends with you, Flavia. You're my last burning coal.’ 

‘And I want to stay that way! Alive, I mean. I don't want to die in childbirth like Miriam.’ She paused and then 
added. ‘Like mater.’ 

The blood drained from his face and he rose slowly to his feet. 

Flavia realised she had gone too far. ‘I'm sorry, pater!’ she cried. “But it's true. Myriads of women die in 
childbirth, You don't want me to die, do you?" 

Her father took a breath. “No. Of course I don't want you to die. But I do want you to stop charging about on 
insane quests and mad adventures. I want you to stop dressing like a character from a pantomime. I want you — good 
gods! — 1 want you to stop shooting men with arrows. I want you to show dignity and courage. Real courage! The 
courage to accept your responsibilities to our family and to our household gods." 

“But, pater, what about Uncle Gaius? This is our chance to find him! We can all sail to Sabratha on the Delphina 
and you can help us look for him. And after we've found him we can all do Titus's quest.’ 

“If Titus sent a letter to Jonathan, then let Jonathan go. Not you. As for Gaius, I do not want to hear another word 
about him being alive and well in Africa. That Gorgias is a drunk. His claim is ridiculous. And a cruel one to those 
of us who loved Gaius. You will stay in this house until you learn to behave like a proper Roman lady.’ 

‘But, pater— 

‘Enough! He slammed his fist on the desk, making the silver inkwell and pen jump. ‘I am not sailing to 
Sabratha on some fool's quest. I am going to Alexandria as planned. Tomorrow, at dawn. You and Nubia will remain 
confined to this house until my return, be that one month, two or even three! That means no walking the dogs in the 
graveyard. No going to the baths. No shopping. No investigating. You will not leave this house.’ 

“But—' 

“ENOUGH” he shouted. *1 am the paterfamilias and I have spoken, Now go to your room. Both of you!’ 
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AA it was raining. Nubia loved the rain, but this winter had been so miserably wet that she desperately longed 
for sunshine. 

From the room next door came the plaintive notes of a song. Their young Greek tutor Aristo was playing his lyre 
again. Nubia loved Aristo, but his music had been so mournful these past two months that she sometimes longed for 
silence. 

For the past twenty-four hours, Flavia had been in a sour mood. Nubia loved Flavia, but when her friend was ina 
bad temper Nubia was tempted to run away. The prospect of three more months of this was unbearable. 

So when the secret signal came on their bedroom wall, Nubia was ready. She helped Flavia pull back the bed, 
and together they began to remove the bricks from the wall. 

At last Lupus came through, brushing plaster dust from his hair. Jonathan followed. “We tried to see you the 
normal way.” he explained. “But Caudex said you weren’t allowed visitors. He also said that your father had 
forbidden you to leave the house until May!” 

Flavia nodded grimly. 

“Why didn't you give us the secret signal?’ asked Jonathan. 

"We were afraid Aristo might hear us knocking.’ whispered Flavia, *he's right next door.’ 

‘I know.” said Jonathan. ‘I can hear his sad plinky-plonky music leaking through the walls day and night. It's 
driving me mad.’ 

‘Shhh!’ said Nubia, holding up her hand, ‘He stops.’ After a moment she said, “Now he starts again with the 
wretched music.” 

*By Hercules!’ muttered Jonathan. ‘If even Nubia thinks it’s wretched, then it must be bad.” 

“It is,’ said Flavia, ‘But we don't have to endure it much longer. We're packed and ready to go. Have you found a 
ship?" 

“You're sure you want to come with us?’ said Jonathan. “You're happy to leave Scuto and Nipur?’ 

‘We're not happy to leave them. But we can't very well take them to Africa." 

“Alma loves them,” said Nubia. ‘She will walk them and care for them.’ 

"Great Juno’s beard! You are ready to go. aren't you?" 

The two girls nodded resolutely. 

“And you've left your father a note?” 

Flavia pointed to a piece of papyrus on her bedside table. “He doesn't deserve it. He was horrible to me. But I 
don't want Aristo or Alma or Caudex to get in trouble, So I told him not to blame them.’ 

“Your father’s going to be angry .. .” 

‘Not if we find Uncle Gaius and bring him home. Besides, pater set sail for Alexandria this morning and he 
won't be back for weeks, maybe months.’ She hung her head. ‘He barely said goodbye to me.’ 

Nubia patted Flavia’s back and then looked at Jonathan. “What boat do we embark on?" 


‘I've booked passage on a ship called the /sis, bound directly for Sabratha,' said Jonathan. “A company of beast- 
hunters are on their way to get animals for the arena. And your friend Mnason is one of them.” 

‘Mnason? cried Nubia. *Mnason head beast-hunter and owner of Monobaz? Mnason who gives me lionskin 
cloak?’ 

“That's the one." said Jonathan. 

Nubia clapped her hands in delight. 

“He's happy to be sailing with us. And thanks to a bag of gold from Titus, the captain is happy to take us. We're 
going to be the guests of honour.” 


An hour later the four friends stood at the stern of the merchant ship /sis and watched Ostia slip away from them. 

“Nobody to say goodbye to us this time,’ murmured Flavia, as she gazed back at the wet, deserted docks. 

‘They are thinking us to be in our bedroom,” said Nubia. She was wearing her lionskin cloak. 

Flavia turned to Jonathan, ‘Do your parents know you've gone? she asked. 

Jonathan shrugged. ‘My father’s in a haze of poppy-tears most of the time and my mother is trying to run the 
household without his help. She has her hands full of wet-nurses, babies and nappies. I doubt if either of my parents 
will notice I'm gone. But I left a note, too,” he added. 

‘Behold!’ cried Nubia, and they turned to see her pointing towards the horizon. The rain clouds had broken and 
the pearly sliver of a crescent moon hung in the pink sky of dusk. 

‘Oh, Nubia!" cried Flavia. ‘It looks like a bow. It’s a sign from Diana, goddess of the moon and of the hunt.’ She 
felt a numinous shiver and turned to her friends. “Let's go to front,’ she said, “and look towards Africa.’ 

As they made their way carefully across the rearing deck, the sailors and other passengers greeted them. A 
middle-aged Syrian with oiled hair and a neat pointed beard came forward with a copper tray. He was Mnason, the 
head beast-hunter. 

“Warm spiced wine,” he said cheerfully, ‘for our honoured passengers. To warm your bellies and for a libation to 
Neptune. Glad to see you're wearing the lionskin I gave you,” he said to Nubia. He leaned forward and lowered his 
voice. ‘The crew are glad you're sailing with us. They've heard of your luck and they think it’s a good omen.” He 
nodded towards the west. “Red sky at night is a sailor's delight. Another good omen." 

Each of the four friends thanked him, took a copper beaker and made their way to the prow. Beneath their feet 
the deck was rising and falling, as if bowing to the setting sun. The salt breeze whipped their hair and the piercing 
cries of gulls filled their ears, and before they drank, each of them tipped some of their hot spiced wine into the 
cobalt blue water as an offering to Neptune. 


If not for Flavia’s dreams, the journey would have been perfect. 

During the day they ploughed blue waters with the breeze filling their sails and at night they sailed beneath a sky 
choked with stars. They gamed with Mnason and his beast-hunters, played music and watched dolphins. Lupus 
acted out some of their past adventures as Flavia and Jonathan told the stories, while Nubia played her flute. 

During the night they slept in empty cages down in the hold. On the Jsis’s voyage home, these cages would be 
full of exotic beasts, but for now the clean sawdust formed a blissfully soft cushion beneath their cloaks. 

For the first three nights of the voyage. Flavia had the same dream. 

In her dream she was walking in a town she did not recognise. Then a woman's voice said: Do not pass a beggar 
by without giving. Was it Diana speaking to her? Was it a saying of Pliny's? A verse from Virgil? Every moming she 
woke with the words echoing in her head. But she could not decipher their meaning. 

On the morning of the fourth day she went to the altar at the back of the ship and bowed her head, 

‘Dear Diana,” she prayed, — or whichever of you gods has been sending that dream — | promise I will not pass a 


single beggar by without giving something.” 
That night she did not dream, but slept soundly, and in the late morning they sailed into the port of Sabratha, a 
city of apricot-coloured sandstone and lofty palm trees. 


‘Africa!’ breathed Flavia, as she stepped off the gangplank onto the dock. *We're in Africa!’ 

The four friends had said their goodbyes to the beast-hunters and the crew, and now they stood in the port of 
Sabratha on a sunny March morning. 

Nubia opened her arms wide and smiled up at the sun. “I am being warm.’ she said. ‘First time in three months." 

Lupus nodded happily. 

But Jonathan looked around and shook his head. ‘It doesn't look like Africa,’ he said, ‘It looks a lot like Ostia. 
except it's a kind of dusty pink colour rather than red brick.” 

‘Of course it’s Africa!’ cried Flavia, *Look!' She pointed to a line of tall black Africans weaving their way 
through the bales of cloth and amphoras piled on the dock. ‘Look at their colourful loincloths, crested hair and 
ostrich-skin shields. Would you see that in Ostia?’ 

“You might,” said Jonathan. 

‘Then what about that?’ She pointed to a turbaned man fluting a cobra out of his basket. 

‘I’ve seen snake-charmers in Ostia.” 

“Behold! Date palms!" cried Nubia, clapping her hands in delight. 

Jonthan folded his arms, “There are palm trees in Ostia.” 

‘How about those!’ Flavia pointed triumphantly towards half a dozen camels swaying through the crowded 
wharves, with colourful striped blankets covering the loads on their backs. 

“You might not see camels in Ostia. but there are plenty at the vivarium in Laurentum.’ 

“You win,” laughed Flavia. ‘Where do we go now? Oil Press Street, isn't it?’ 

Jonathan reached into his belt pouch and took out a well-folded piece of papyrus. “Yes, Titus said when we reach 
Sabratha we should contact a man called Statilius Taurus, a cousin on his mother’s side, He lives on Oil Press Street. 
Let's ask someone at one of those stalls,’ added Jonathan. 

“Wait!” said Flavia. ‘Do we have everything? Do we have our travel-bags?" 

“Yes,” they said, and Lupus nodded. 

“Do we have our imperial passes?” 

They tapped the ivory rectangles on scarlet cords round their necks. 

‘Then let's go,’ said Flavia, and added over her shoulder, “The first thing we need to do is thank the gods for a 
safe journey. Keep your eyes open for a shrine or temple.” 

Jonathan sighed and followed Flavia and the others across the sunny docks past stalls selling piles of silver fish, 
baskets of grain and exotic birds in cages. Someone was heating pine-pitch and its pungent smell reminded him of 
Ostia. 

When a poor beggar with a withered leg raised up his claw-like hand and pleaded for money in a foreign tongue. 
Jonathan was surprised to see Flavia stop and hand him a quadrans. She also made Lupus show the beggar a portrait 
of Gaius which he had painted on the back of his wax tablet. The beggar shook his head. 

"Why did you give that beggar a coin, Flavia?” said Jonathan, as they passed beneath the arch of the town gate. 
*Don't you remember what happened last September?” 

Flavia nodded. ‘Of course. But when we were on board the /sis, 1 kept having a dream with a woman's voice 
saying: Do not pass a beggar by without giving. 1 think it was the goddess Diana.’ 

‘Really?’ Jonathan raised an eyebrow. “It doesn't sound like something Diana would say. Isn't she a rather cruel 
goddess?” 


“Well, whichever of the gods it was, I can't afford to offend them. 1 don't suppose you've had any of your 
prophetic dreams recently? 

‘No.’ said Jonathan, and murmured: “Praise God," 

‘I dream of woman and baby last night,’ said Nubia, 

They all turned their heads to look at her, 

“Who was it?’ asked Jonathan, 

‘I do not know,’ said Nubia. 

‘Was she a goddess?’ Flavia fished in her purse for another copper as a half-naked beggar boy extended his 
hand, 

‘Maybe,’ said Nubia. ‘She is very beautiful. She is holding a baby. She looks a bit like that.” Nubia pointed to a 
little shrine. Set into a niche in the sandstone wall of a building was a painted marble statue of a beautiful woman. 
She held a baby on her Jap, and a bronze rattle in her right hand. 

*] think that's Isis," said Flavia “There's a shrine to her in Ostia, too,’ 

Lupus nodded his agreement. 

‘Nubia and I have made a vow to Diana,’ said Flavia, “but that doesn't mean we can risk offending other gods 
and goddesses. Isis is the first deity we've met here in Africa, Let's make our thanks-offering to her. Let's buy some 
fruit for our offering.” 

‘Behold!’ cried Nubia, pointing to a stall, “Dates!” 

Jonathan and the others made their way to a nearby stall selling dates, figs and melons. While Nubia helped 
Flavia choose the best dates and Lupus showed Gaius’ portrait to the fruit seller, Jonathan went to the stall next door 
and picked up a bronze rattle. It jingled. 

“What's this?’ Jonathan asked the stallholder. 

‘It’s a sistrum,” said the man in good Latin. “Today is the festival of Isis." 

‘That’s a good omen!’ cried Flavia, coming up with a papyrus cone of dates. She turned to the sistrum-seller. 
‘Nubia here saw Isis in a dream last night.’ 

‘Beautiful woman with baby," said Nubia. 

Lupus picked up a smaller sistrum and gave it a rhythmic shake. 

Jonathan turned to the stallholder. "How much for that little one?" 

‘To those who've seen the goddess,” said the man with a wink at Nubia, ‘half price. Two sesterces.' 

“We'll take it,” said Jonathan. He put down a silver denarius and received two brass sesterces in return, 

‘Excuse me, sir,” said Flavia. “But have you seen this man?’ She pointed at the wax tablet in Lupus’s hand. 

‘Sorry,’ said the stallholder, bending forward to have a closer look. ‘Haven't seen him.’ 

‘One last thing,” said Jonathan. ‘Can you tell us the way to Oil Press Street? Near the Seaward Baths?’ 

‘That I do know. See the red roof of the temple of Liber Pater rising above the roofs there? That's the forum. 
Head that way. When you get to the forum, turn left and follow the back of the colonnade. Soon you'll see a statue 
of Aphrodite outside the Seaward Baths. Turn left at the statue — before you reach the baths — and you're there.’ 

They thanked him, offered their dates at the shrine of Isis, and a quarter of an hour later were knocking on the 
door of a house on Oil Press Street. 

As they waited for a response, Jonathan looked around. It was a wealthy residential quarter, close to the sea. In 
the pure blue sky above, seagulls drifted and whined peevishly, just like the gulls in Ostia. Some houses had red-tile 
roofs in the Roman style, but others were flat-roofed with plain white walls: distincty un-Roman. Jonathan could tell 
from the clusters of date palms rising up here and there that many had inner gardens. 

He was about to knock again when the door suddenly swung open to reveal a massive door-slave in a one- 


sleeved pink tunic. He glowered down at them and they stared in amazement. He was bald, and his strangely shaped 
head with its broad jaw and narrow cranium reminded Jonathan of an upside down egg. 

Flavia and the others were staring open-mouthed so Jonathan said, “We're looking for your master. Er... 
Taurus. ' 

Without a word, Egghead disappeared into the gloom. 

Presently a short, stocky man in a cream turban came to the door. He glanced at Jonathan’s letter, then burst out 
laughing. ‘Are you four children the agents Titus told me about?” 

“Yes, sir, we are,’ said Flavia. 

Taurus winked at his big door slave. “Well, drop your bags and cloaks here in the vestibule, and come with me. 
Pullo and 1 were just on our way out. Today is the most important day of the year in Sabratha, It’s the festival of Isis. 
If we want our mission to succeed, she's one goddess we must not neglect!’ 


Lupus enjoyed the festival of Isis. 

He liked the procession, with its strong beat of drum, castanet and sistrum. He liked the pretty girls in white 
linen shifts, tossing their petals onto the street. He liked seeing the three bald priests get the hems of their long white 
robes wet in the sea as they pushed out the gilded boat with its effigy of Isis. He liked the way they drew back the 
boat with a secret cord, lifted the goddess onto their shoulders and took her to the massive apricot-coloured temple 
by the water's edge. 

But most of all, he liked the pantomime. 


SCROLL V 





Sstwaths’s theatre was made of the same pale apricot-coloured sandstone as the other monumental buildings in the 
town. Taurus had a section of the seating at the very front and he insisted that the four friends sit on cushions at his 
feet. He himself sat on a leather and wooden chair, brought by his egg-headed slave Pullo. 

Lupus had seen mimes acting out their rude unmasked satires, and he had seen tragedies and comedies, but he 
had never before seen a pantomime. He studied the papyrus programme he had been handed at the entrance. 


THE WORLD FAMOUS PANTOMIME NARCISSUS 
and his distinguished troupe 
will perform three mythic scenes 
in honour of Isis, the great goddess: 
Diana and Actaeon 

Isis and Osiris 

Venus and Mars 

show sponsored by C. Flavius Pudens 


When the herald announced Narcissus's name, the whole theatre broke into hearty applause. 


The musicians came on first, four young men filing out into the orchestra — the circular space below the stage. 
As the applause died down, they launched into a jingly, buzzing tune with a strong deep beat. They wore long 
unbelted caftans in jewel-like colours. Aquamarine for the aulos-player, sapphire for the harp and emerald for the 
man banging the tambourine, The drummer was Lupus’s favourite. He wore a jade tunic and provided a compelling 
beat with a goatskin drum and iron-soled shoe. In addition, he had laid out a small array of instruments on the lip of 
the stage behind him, including a gourd and a sistrum. 

A slender girl with frizzy dark hair joined them a moment later and when the applause died down she began to 
sing in a pure sweet voice, announcing the tale of Diana and Actaeon. 

Again the audience cheered as a man did half a dozen flips forward onto the stage then stopped and slowly 
turned to look at the audience. His masked face lifted all the tiny hairs on Lupus’s neck and arms. The mouth of the 
mask was closed and the two sides were painted differently, giving the staring face a disturbing beauty, The man 
wore a short brown tunic, with flesh coloured leggings underneath, and a flowing red cloak over it. 

“Euge! Narcissus!’ the crowd was shouting. 

‘How can one person play two roles?’ Lupus heard Flavia ask Taurus. 

‘See his mask?” said Taurus. “It has two profiles. One is male, the other female. Watch.’ 

Lupus saw the dancer turn the male side of his mask to the audience, and begin to move across the stage in time 
to the pulsing rhythm. This was Actaeon, sang the woman. He was a handsome young hunter who had been 
separated from his companions while hunting deer with his hounds. The young hunter was hot, and when he heard 


the bubble of water he pursued the tempting sound as avidly as any prey. 

Still keeping beat with his stamping foot, the drummer tipped a hollow gourd full of small pebbles to imitate the 
rush of flowing water. Then he made a sparkly noise by stroking tiny silver bells. To Lupus the sound perfectly 
evoked a forest stream. 

Abruptly. the dancer tumed the other side of his mask to the theatre. Now the music became exotic and sensuous 
as he imitated the beautiful goddess Diana, bathing in the pool of a dappled glade. How a clothed man could imitate 
a naked goddess, Lupus did not know. But he did. 

And now the man was Actaeon again, peering through the branches, transfixed by the sight of the goddess’s 
beauty. The music became soft and furtive, then suddenly exotic and regal as the pantomime dancer took on Diana’s 
persona once more. 

The female singer told how Actaeon's foot crunched a twig and how the goddess heard. For a heartbeat the 
music stopped, and the double face of the mask looked straight out from the stage. Lupus heard the intake of breath 
from the audience behind him, and he felt the delicious shudder of dread. 

Horrified that a man should see her unclothed beauty, the virgin goddess Diana points her terrible finger at 
Actaeon, commanding him to change from the shape of a man into something entirely different. 

Actaeon feels homs sprouting from his head and his clenched fists become hooves. And suddenly he is a deer, 
full of speed and terror, pursued by his own baying hounds. The hunter has become the hunted, leaping for his life. 

Lupus stared open-mouthed. How did the dancer do it? How did he so perfectly imitate man, woman and beast? 

Jonathan echoed Lupus's thoughts. ‘Amazing,’ he murmured. “He's like an actor, dancer and rhetor mixed all 
together.” 

Without taking his eyes from the stage, Lupus nodded. 

The singer continued her tale. Now the first hound is upon Actaeon, sinking his fangs into the back of the 
hunter's neck, then another clamps on with sharp teeth. and another. And now Actaeon is down, and a dozen dogs 
crowd round their former master, burying their bloody muzzles in his bowels. 

The dancer’s red cloak flowed over him like blood, Beside Lupus, Flavia and Nubia squealed and covered their 
eyes with their hands. Lupus felt another delicious thrill of horror. 

Now the dancer had writhed out from under the blood-red cloak, and he was Diana. austere and composed, 
gazing down at the red patch, her outrage quenched by Actaeon's blood. The goddess shrugged and turned and 
coldly walked away. 

The music stopped and for a moment the audience was silent. Then the theatre resounded with rapturous 
applause. 

The pantomime dancer ran back to the centre of the stage and took off his mask and bowed. As he stood again, 
he revealed a startlingly handsome face, sweat-glazed and smiling. In the rows behind Lupus some women screamed 
with delight and two seats down a magistrate’s wife fainted. 

Lupus could physically feel the waves of adulation rolling over him towards the stage. He groped for the 
programme. He wanted to know the name of the man who could inspire such adoration without speaking a word. 

Narcissus, 

The pantomime dancer was called Narcissus. 


SCROLL VI 





i Tie singer.’ said Nubia at dinner that afternoon. ‘She was most skilled.’ 

“Almost as good as you,’ said Flavia. 

“No,” said Nubia. ‘She was better. She was sublime.’ 

‘Do you sing?’ asked Taurus. They were all sitting around a table in the inner garden of his house, eating a spicy 
mutton soup. 

Nubia nodded. 

“And she plays the flute, too,’ added Flavia. 

‘Perhaps you'll play for us after dinner?” said Taurus, 

‘I can't believe lve never seen a pantomime before.’ said Flavia. “It was wonderful. I still don't know how one 
man can play so many parts. 

"Where is he from?’ Jonathan asked Taurus. “Narcissus, I mean.” 

“Alexandria, I believe,’ said Taurus. ‘My cousin Pudens paid him a handsome sum to perform for the festival.’ 
He tore a piece of bread from a large flat loaf. *So you live in Rome and you've never seen a pantomime?" 

‘Actually we live in Ostia,’ said Flavia. 

‘They must have pantomimes there." 

‘Probably,’ agreed Flavia. ‘But my father's never taken me.” 

‘Then you've never seen Paris?’ 

“Who? 

“Paris. They say he's the greatest pantomime dancer who ever lived. Makes Narcissus look like a galumphing 
oaf.’ 

‘Nobody could make that man look like an oaf,' said Flavia. ‘He was wonderful.’ 

‘How about you, Lupus?" said Jonathan. ‘You've been very quiet all evening. Did you like the pantomime?’ 

Nubia glanced at Lupus and was surprised to see the passion blazing in his eyes. The mute boy nodded once. 

"You could be pantomime dancer, Lupus,’ said Nubia softly. ‘Remember how you delight the sailors on our trip? 
Acting out the adventures of us?" 

“She's night.” said Jonathan. "You’d be a natural.” 

Lupus kept his head down, staring at a half-eaten piece of flatbread on the table. Nubia noticed that his cheeks 
were flushing pink and she glanced at Flavia, who understood immediately and changed the subject. 

“Excuse me, sir,’ Flavia said to Taurus, “Are you going to tell us about our mission? All we know so far is that 
Titus wants us to steal a valuable gem." 

Taurus nodded. “My imperial cousin is too superstitious by far. I'm afraid he's at the mercy of his soothsayers 
and astrologers.’ He must have seen their looks of puzzlement for he continued. “Have you heard of Nero?” 

‘Of course,’ said Flavia. ‘He was the evil emperor who murdered his mother. He died the year before 1 was 
born,’ she added, 


‘And yet,’ said Taurus, "there have been persistent rumours that Nero didn't really die.’ 

Jonathan raised his eyebrows. ‘Nero didn’t die?’ 

“Some people claim it was not Nero who died that night, but rather a man who looked like him. According to the 
theory, his look-alike was given a hasty burial while the real emperor escaped on a ship from Ostia. Over the past 
twelve years, there have been mutterings. but it was only a few months ago that we had firm reports of sightings of 
Nero in the east. Parthia, to be exact. This pretender not only looks like Nero, but he plays the lyre and sings like 
him, too. He already has quite a following.’ 

‘Pretender?’ echoed Flavia. ‘So you don't think it’s really him?" 

‘No, I believe Nero died twelve years ago of a self-inflicted stab-wound. I'm certain this impostor just wants 
power. Despite his crimes, Nero was popular with the plebs. If they thought he was really Nero, he would have 
massive support.’ 

“What does this false Nero have to do with the gem?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘Nero used to have a large emerald,” said Taurus. “Recently, an oracle prophesied that whoever possessed Nero’s 
emerald would rule the world.’ 

‘So Titus wants the emerald,” said Flavia, nodding thoughtfully. ‘I can understand that.’ 

*Mainly to prevent someone challenging his power," said Taurus. ‘For example. imagine what would happen if a 
man pretending to be Nero got his hands on it.” He put down his spoon and shook his head. “The problem is: nobody 
knows exactly where the emerald is.’ 

‘It's not here in Sabratha?” 

“No, but I believe it may be here in Africa. As I told Titus in my latest letter, there are reports of an emerald 
among the treasures of Volubilis.’ 

*Volubilis!” said Flavia. Isn't that near the Gardens of the Hesperides?’ 

“Not quite,” said Taurus with a chuckle. ‘Volubilis is the capital of the Roman province of Mauretania Tingitana. 
It’s about a thousand miles west of here, in a valley surrounded by mountains. I think you should go there and see if 
you can find the emerald, If you can’t find it, then you are free to return to Rome.’ 

‘And if we do find it there?’ said Jonathan. 

“Then you must steal it and bring it to Titus. Of course, if you are caught you must not implicate the Emperor. 
He would disavow all knowledge of your actions." 

Nubia shyly raised her hand. ‘Is it not wrong to steal?’ 

“Not in this case. You see. the emerald was the property of SPQR, the senate and people of Rome. So you're 
actually just taking back what rightfully belongs to Titus.” 

Flavia frowned. “Can't we just ask whoever has it to give it to us? Tell them the emperor wants it?” 

‘No. Better you quietly steal it. If people learn of the emperor's interest they might ask why." 

“How do we get there?’ asked Jonathan. “To Volubilis, I mean?” 

‘Caravans go there; it’s on their trade route. But the easiest and quickest way is to sail west through the Pillars of 
Hercules and down to a port called Lixus, a Phoenician trading port. From there we will head inland to Volubilis.” 

“We” said Flavia and Jonathan together. 

“Yes, of course. Titus obviously has great faith in your skill and abilities, but he doesn’t expect you four children 
to make your way to one of the furthest outposts of the Empire unchaperoned and alone. And I can see now that he 
was not exaggerating when he said you were young.’ Taurus shook his turbaned head. ‘I will certainly come with 
you. I have already spoken with the captain of a merchant ship called the Aphrodite. He is happy to set sail as soon 
as we are ready. You are ready, I hope?’ 

“Not quite,” said Flavia. “We have a quest of our own.’ She nodded to Lupus and he took out his wax tablet, with 


the picture of Gaius painted on it. ‘Have you seen this man?’ 


Flavia and Nubia spent most of the following morning taking the small portrait of Gaius around Sabratha. Taurus let 
them borrow his big door-slave Pullo as a guide and bodyguard. First they tried the basilica, but with no luck. Flavia 
left a written description of Gaius on a message-board in the forum which bore other notices of lost or missing 
persons. Then they tried the markets. The spice-sellers had not seen him. The snake-charmer had not seen him. The 
dealers in ivory, copper and ebony had not seen him. Finally, Pullo suggested they visit the harbourmaster. 

“Yes, a ship did come in from Ostia last December,’ said the harbourmaster, a tall, dark-skinned man with a gold 
tooth. ‘It docked two days before the Kalends of January.’ 

“Yes!” cried Flavia. “That would fit.’ 

“Well, 1 don't know about your man there,’ the harbourmaster nodded towards the portrait of Gaius, ‘but 
according to my notes, most of the passengers were on their way to the interior to trap wild animals for the 
amphitheatre.” 

“The interior?’ 

‘Inland, Away from the coast.’ 

“Is the ship still here?” 

He checked a papyrus scroll. 

‘According to this," he said, “the ship was going on to Alexandria, then due back here on the Ides of April. That's 
just over a month from now. Of course, your friend might have travelled on to Alexandria.’ 

“He's not my friend,” Flavia hung her head. *He's my uncle.’ 

‘I'm sorry, but I do not recognise him.’ 


The gongs were clanging noon when Flavia and Nubia met Jonathan outside the Seaward Baths. 

‘Nobody's seen Uncle Gaius,’ said Flavia. “But at least his ship arrived safely. It didn't sink in a winter storm or 
get captured by pirates. It docked here and then sailed on to Alexandria. That means Uncle Gaius might be here. Or 
in Alexandria.’ 

Jonathan sighed. ‘Or anywhere in between. We'll never find him now.” 

‘Don’t be such a pessimist,” said Flavia. “The goddess Diana brought us here for a reason. And I know we'll find 
him, even if we have to go to the ends of the earth!’ She sighed. ‘Speaking of the ends of the earth, Taurus told us to 
meet him on board the merchant ship Aphrodite at three hours after noon. That's when the easterly breeze rises.” 

‘I know,’ said Jonathan. ‘He told us, too.’ 

“Where is the Lupus?’ asked Nubia. 

“He's at the theatre. Watching the pantomime dancer again. But he promised to get to the ship in good time.’ 

The gong of the bath-house had stopped clanging. 

‘It’s noon now,’ said Flavia. ‘If we don't sail for three hours, that gives us time for the baths." 

"After five days at sea,’ said Jonathan, ‘I need a good soak.’ 

‘I also.’ Nubia looked at Flavia. ‘Can we go, too?’ 

Flavia nodded and pointed at some veiled women going in a side entrance. ‘It looks as if this bathhouse has a 
women's section, A long soak in the hot plunge would be sublime. And maybe even a little nap.’ Flavia stifled a 
yawn, ‘I couldn't sleep last night. All those people celebrating. I think everybody in this town owns a sistrum.” She 
looked at Jonathan. ‘Shall we meet you here or at the docks?’ 

*Let’s meet right here in two hours," said Jonathan. “That will give us plenty of time to get to the harbour before 
the Aphrodite sails. 


The tickle of a fly on her cheek woke Flavia. She was lying on a couch in a humid, warm room that smelt faintly of 
sweat and strongly of some unfamiliar spice. Where was she? 

Africa! She was in Africa. In the solarium of the Seaward Baths of Sabratha. The golden light of late afternoon 
was slanting through the hexagonal holes in the wooden latticework screen. It was at least three hours past noon. 
And the merchant ship Aphrodite was due to sail at the third hour. 

“Oh Pollux!" She sat up and brushed away the fly. “Nubia? Nubia, where are you?’ Nubia had been on the couch 
next to her. But apart from a few flies, the couch was empty. 

One or two other women were dozing on couches. but most had left. A withered old woman wearing wooden 
clogs and a long brown tunic clumped around the solarium, stirring up dust with a twig broom. 

Clutching her linen towel around her, Flavia ran barefoot through all the rooms of the bath. No Nubia. At last she 
went to the apodyterium and hurried to her cubicle. It was one with an octopus painted above it. But it was empty. 
And so was Nubia’s next to it, the one with the crayfish. A frantic search showed that only two or three cubicles had 
clothing in them and none of it was hers. ‘Oh, no!" she wailed. ‘I've been robbed! And now I'm going to miss the 
boat!’ 


Half an hour later Flavia arrived at the port. her hair undone and the long-sleeved brown tunic flapping around her 
ankles. She had tried to use her imperial pass to buy new clothes, but nobody at the baths had ever seen such a thing. 
In the end, she had traded her gold and glass signet-ring for the bath attendant's long tunic and clogs. 

*Pollux!’ She cursed as one of the wooden clogs fell off. 

She ran back, slipped it on, and lifted her eyes to see a ship sailing out of the harbour. It was already passing 
beyond the lighthouse. 

‘Excuse me, sir!’ she cried, tugging the sleeve of a fishmonger packing up his few remaining sprats. ‘Do you 
know what ship that is?’ 

The man squinted in the direction she was pointing. “That's a red sail, isn't it?” 

‘I think so." 

The man sighed. ‘Only sometimes I get red and green confused. My wife can't understand it, “How can a tree be 
red?” she says to me. “Or how can blood be green?” Mind you, I can't understand it either.’ 

‘It's red!" cried Flavia. “That ship has a red sail!" 

“Then that'll be the Aphrodite. Bound for the Pillars of Hercules.” 


SCROLL VII 





; J onathan! Nubia! Lupus!’ sobbed Flavia Gemina. ‘Come back! Wait for me!’ 

She stood on the furthest end of the pier and waved her arms at the red-sailed ship. sailing out through the 
curved arms of the breakwater. She thought she could see tiny figures in the rigging so she jumped up and down. 
“Come back!” she cried. ‘Don’t leave me!’ 

‘I don’t think they , . . can hear you,’ wheezed a familiar voice behind her. 

Flavia whirled. “Jonathan! Nubia! Oh, praise Juno! But where have you been? And where’s Lupus? Why aren't 
you on that ship? Why didn’t you wake me up? Oh, you gave me such a fright!’ 

Jonathan's chest was rising and falling and he was wheezing. Running always made his asthma flare up. “Didn't 
you get... my note? Nubia left a note... telling you we'd .. . gone to look for Lupus.’ 

*I left it in cubicle with octopus above," said Nubia. 

‘No!’ cried Flavia. ‘I didn't get your note, Someone must have stolen my things: my sandals and my coin purse 
and my best blue tunic. I had to trade my signet ring for this!’ She looked down in disgust at the shapeless brown 
tunic and the too-small wooden clogs. 

‘Oh! cried Nubia. ‘Poor Flavia! You were sleeping so deep. When bath-slave comes to tell me Jonathan wants 
us, I leave you for a moment and Jonathan says you can sleep.” 

“That's right.’ said Jonathan, breathing from his herb pouch. ‘I wrote you a note .. , and Nubia put it in your 
cubicle .. . I didn’t think anyone would steal it.” 

‘So where's Lupus?’ asked Flavia, angrily brushing away the tears. “This is his fault, isn't it?’ 

“We don’t know," said Jonathan, whose breathing was almost normal again. ‘He was supposed to meet us on 
board ship. 1 started to worry, so I only spent an hour in the baths, then I ran to the docks to see where the Aphrodite 
was berthed. Taurus was there and he'd brought all our satchels, just as he promised to do. But Lupus wasn't on 
board yet, so I came back here and sent for you, so you could help me look, but only Nubia came out. She said you 
were fast asleep. So 1 scribbled a note. telling you we would come back for you, We ran all the way to the theatre but 
there was another troupe doing a comedy and Lupus wasn’t there. So then we went back to the Seaward Baths, but 
you had gone. We rushed back here just in time to see the ship sailing away.’ 

“Why do they embark without us?’ asked Nubia. 

‘I hate to say it,” said Jonathan. “But I think Lupus must be on board the ship. They must all think we're on 
board, too. Otherwise,” added Jonathan, "they wouldn't have sailed away.’ 

‘Oh, no!” wailed Flavia, ‘I can't believe it. We're stuck in Africa and now we don't know anybody and we have 
to get to Volubilis. We'll have to try to get another ship tomorrow. Do we at least have money? Tell me you have 
some money!’ 

‘Not a lot,’ said Jonathan. ‘Most of my gold is hidden in the bottom of my satchel. And that’s on board the 
Aphrodite. I only have about twenty sesterces in my coin purse here.’ 

“What about you, Nubia? How much have you got?” 


Nubia looked in her purse and said, ‘Two silver coins, three brass ones and a tiny quadrans.’ 

‘That’s only about thirty sesterces in all,’ moaned Flavia. “And I haven't even got a copper.’ 

“We'd better go back to Taurus's house.’ said Jonathan. “And see if he's there, or if anyone knows what 
happened.’ 

But when they arrived at the house on Oil Press Street it was silent, with all the shutters closed, and although 
they knocked for a long time, nobody answered. 


The harbourmaster shook his head. ‘Most ships sail east to Alexandria, not west to the Pillars of Hercules,’ he said. 
‘This time of year ships have to sail against the prevailing wind. and there are treacherous reefs. 1 don't know when 
the next one's going. You'll have to check in with me daily. But sometimes you have to wait a few weeks. A month 
even.” He shrugged. 

Flavia looked at Jonathan and Nubia, then turned back to the harbourmaster. ‘Can you recommend somewhere 
for us to stay?" 

“Well, there's the hospitium near the forum, but it's expensive. The Sheep's Head Tavern is cheaper, but that's a 
bit rough, So's the Fountain Tavern. Sailors and slave-dealers and all...” 

*Slave-dealers?’ said Nubia, her golden eyes wide. 

The harbourmaster shrugged again. ‘It’s one of our main industries. You could also try the caravanserai outside 
of town.” 

“What's a caravanserai?’ asked Flavia. 

‘It's where the caravans stay.” 

‘Caravans on their way to where?” 

“Through the interior, mostly,’ said the harbourmaster, 

"And would some of them go to Volubilis?’ asked Jonathan. 

“They might. You'd have to ask.” 

‘How do we get to this caravanserai?’ asked Flavia. 

The harbourmaster stood and beckoned them over to the arched window of his office. To the right loomed the 
massive lighthouse with its rising plume of black smoke. Before them lay the blue harbour, with the town beyond, 
orange in the light of the setting sun. 

The harbourmaster pointed. ‘See that turret in the town wall? That's the Carthage Gate. And see those palm trees 
beyond, silhouetted against the horizon?" 

“Yes,” 

‘If you go out through the Carthage Gate and walk for half a mile, you'll reach those date palms. That's where 
the caravanserai is. But you'd better hurry. They close the gates at sunset." 


Nubia smelled the caravanserai before she saw it. The scent of charcoal fires, spices and camel dung came wafting 
through the date palms on a warm evening breeze. It was such a familiar smell that it almost made her cry. 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia. ‘I'm famished. I hope we can buy food there.” 

“No need to buy food,” said Nubia. *Behold.* She gestured at the ground. ‘Dates everywhere." 

‘Can you just eat them right off the ground?’ asked Flavia. ‘Don't you have to cure them, like olives?’ 

“No.* Nubia picked up a handful of golden-brown dates, “Try some.’ She shared them with Flavia and Jonathan, 
then popped one into her own mouth. It was perfect: not too sweet and with a faint tang. 

“They're delicious,’ agreed Flavia, and spat out the thin stone. “But I want some real food. Something savoury, 
like cold roast chicken. Or bread and salt. Oh, look!" she cried suddenly, ‘Chestnuts! We can roast these.’ She started 
to gather some of the round brown objects scattered on the path. 


Nubia giggled and covered her mouth with her hand. “No, Flavia,’ she said. "Those are not chestnuts. Those are 
camel droppings,’ 

Jonathan snorted and Flavia squealed. ‘Ewww! Camel dung! I touched camel dung!" 

‘Behold! said Nubia, as the road emerged from the grove of date palms. ‘Caravanserai.’ 

The setting sun threw the long shadow of the building towards them. The caravanserai was two storeys tall and 
had a blank white wall pierced by a single arch. As they came closer Nubia could see the plaster was grey rather 
than white, and peeling. Passing through the arched entrance, they entered a straw-scattered earthen courtyard 
surrounded by stalls, each one filled with camels, donkeys, even horses. On an upper level above the stalls were 
rooms, with a wooden balcony running right the way round. 

Nubia inhaled deeply and smiled; the smell of animals, hay and dung always made her irrationally happy. 

In the centre of the courtyard, groups of men sat on grass mats or blankets. Some had already lit fires and were 
cooking their evening meal. 

‘Oh, that one smells good,” said Flavia. As she inhaled, her stomach growled enthusiastically. 

Nubia touched Flavia's arm and pointed. 

A dark-skinned old man was shuffling towards them across the courtyard. He wore a brown and white striped 
caftan with long sleeves, On his head was a grubby white skullcap. 

“Where his animals?” he said when he reached them. He spoke in heavily accented Greek. 

‘Whose animals?’ asked Flavia in the same language. 

‘His. His.’ The man jabbed his forefinger at her. 

‘Oh. You mean our animals , .. We don't have any. No animals,’ 

“No animals, no stay. Go now. You go." 

The man reminded Nubia of the old men of her clan and she said in her own language. “Please, Grandfather, may 
we not spend the night? We don't need a room. We can stay in a stall.’ 

The old man's eyes widened. ‘You speak my language!’ he cried. “What clan are you from?” 

Nubia clapped softly and let her knees bend. *I am Shepenwepet of the Leopard Clan. My father was Nastasen.’ 

*My name is also Nastasen!’ He revealed pink toothless gums in a wide grin. “But I am of the Hyena Clan." 

‘Please, Nastasen of the Hyena Clan. May we stay here tonight?’ 

He beamed at her and nodded. ‘I have a little room up there. For special guests.’ He turned and pointed to the 
southeast corner of the balcony. ‘The one with the green door. As you have no animals, | will only charge you one 
sestertius each. That includes stew for dinner and bread and dates for breakfast.’ 

‘Thank you, Grandfather.’ Nubia clapped and bowed again. 

“What's he saying?’ cried Flavia. ‘Can we stay here?" 

Nubia looked up from undoing her coin-purse and smiled. “Yes. He is of my people. He says we may stay.’ 

‘Oh, praise Juno!” breathed Flavia, 

Nubia placed three sesterces in the old man’s calloused palm. He nodded his thanks and gave her three clay 
beads, each the size of an olive. “Give these balls to the cook.” He pointed at a man standing over a cauldron, serving 
a queue of men. “He will give you stew. Wine is extra.” 

‘Thank you, Grandfather.’ said Nubia. 

“Nubia!” hissed Flavia. “Ask him if any of these people are going to Volubilis.’ 

‘Tell me, Nastasen of the Hyena Clan,’ said Nubia. “Are any caravans going to a place called Volubilis?’ 

The old man showed his gums again, and nodded. “Yes, indeed.’ He pointed towards a man in an indigo blue 
turban. *Macargus over there has a caravan of thirty camels. They are leaving for Volubilis tomorrow.’ 


*I hope this one speaks Latin,’ said Flavia to Jonathan and Nubia, as they approached the man in the dark blue 


turban. He was sitting with two other men around a small charcoal fire. 

“Excuse me, sir,’ said Flavia in Latin. “Are you Macargus?’ 

The man turned a cheerful face towards her. “Yes. | am being Macargus,* he replied, in fair Latin. 

“Are you going to Volubilis tomorrow?" 

He nodded and grinned, revealing a front tooth that overlapped the others. ‘Once again, you are correct!’ 

"We would like to go to Volubilis, too,’ said Flavia politely. ‘May we come with you?’ 

“Yes. Please, sit! We shall discuss this." Beneath his indigo turban and above his short, dark beard he had dark 
eyes in a copper-coloured face. 

Flavia and her friends sat cross-legged on the striped blanket beside him. They nodded politely at the other two, 
a man in black from turban to toe, and a greeneyed youth in a white turban and brown caftan. 

“Have sage tea,” said Macargus, and nodded to his younger companion. Green-eyes poured out three small 
glasses of sage tea. 

‘How much would it cost us to trayel with you?’ asked Flavia, accepting a glass. 

“No, no, no." Macargus waved his hand in front of his face as if he were brushing away a fly, “We speaking 
business in a moment. First. we must drinking tea and eating tasty morsel.’ He offered her a bow] of something that 
looked like dates. 

‘Thank you,” said Flavia with a sigh, and accepted one of the tasty morsels. It was both salty and sweet. Crunchy, 
too, Macargus offered the bow! to Jonathan and Nubia, who both accepted. 

Flavia sipped her tea while Macargus nodded at them and smiled. Jonathan was the last to finish. Finally he put 
down his empty glass, 

“For you,’ said Macargus. ‘The cost of caravan to Volubilis is being five hundred sesterces each. 

Flavia choked on a tasty morsel and Jonathan had to pat her back. 

“This price,’ said Macargus cheerfully. ‘is including use of a camel and all your meals, plus your guide and 
protection.’ He gave a little bow. ‘That is being me. I am very good guide. Making this journey many times.” 

Flavia glanced at Nubia and Jonathan, "We can pay you when we get to Volubilis,” she said. ‘But we don't have 
any money now.” 

“Oh, I am most sorry,’ said Macargus. ‘But I am only accepting payment in advance. Here.’ He held out the 
bowl. ‘Have another tasty morsel." 

“We can pay you ten sesterces each now,” said Flavia, ‘and one thousand when we get to Volubilis. Each,” she 
added, as the man smiled and shook his head. 

‘Our money is in our bags,’ explained Jonathan. ‘But they're all on board the merchant ship Aphrodite along 
with our friend Lupus. We're meeting him in Volubilis and we hope our bags will be waiting when we get there. Jf 
we get there." 

“We can pay you then,’ said Flavia. ‘Three thousand sesterces.* 

‘Lam most sorry,’ said Macargus, ‘truly most sorry, But I do not believe you are having this money.’ 

“You don’t—? Can't you tell we’re highborn?" 

He smiled apologetically. “Most sorry,’ He pointed at Nubia. "But she is looking like a slave. he is looking like a 
Jew, and you are looking like a beggar, You are not appearing to have even one as between you.’ 

* Anyone can see we have three asses," muttered Jonathan under his breath. 

Green-eyes chuckled. 

Flavia tried to control her temper. “But I am freeborn!” she said. ‘See my bulla?” But even as she spoke, her heart 
sank. The amulet proving she was freeborn had been stolen from the baths, along with her other possessions. Then 
she felt a surge of hope as her fingers touched the ivory rectangle on its cord. In his letter, Titus had instructed them 


to neyer take them off. ‘Jonathan! Nubia!’ she cried. “We forgot all about our imperial passes! Look!’ she said 
excitedly to Macargus. “We have imperial passes. These mean you should take us for free." 

He smiled and nodded. *Most sorry. but I do not understand. First you are offering me three thousand sesterces 
to take you. Now you are saying you won't pay anything?" 

“No. Yes. I mean: the Emperor will pay you back.’ 

Macargus looked at Green-eyes who shrugged and said in good Latin, ‘I’ve never heard of anything like that.’ 

Macargus leaned forward and squinted at the ivory tags. “They are being small flat pieces of elephant tooth with 
scratchings on them.” He tapped her pass with his fingernail. 

‘It's not scratchings. It’s writing. Can any of you read?” 

They shook their heads. 

"Well, it says the Emperor will reimburse you." 

*Reimburse? What is reimburse?" 

‘Pay you back. Cover our costs.” 

“Excuse my confusion,” said Macargus. ‘Do | understand you are saying Vespasian is coming to Volubilis and 
giving me three thousand sesterces?” 

‘Titus,’ said Flavia in a small voice. “The Emperor is Titus." 

*Ha ha ha,’ chuckled Macargus. "Now 1 know you are joking. Leader of the great Roman Empire is Vespasian,’ 
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"Dont cry, Flavia,’ said Jonathan. “You'll think of something.’ 

It was a purple evening, and the three of them were sitting cross-legged in the dusty courtyard of the 
caravanserai. Each of them had a wooden bowl of stew, which they had to eat with their fingers. 

‘Our imperial passes are useless,’ sobbed Flavia, “Nobody's seen Uncle Gaius, we've lost Lupus and we're 
stranded in Africa with no money?” 

Nubia stroked Flavia's back. ‘At least we are having a place to sleep tonight,’ she said, ‘with hot stew for 
dinner.’ 

Jonathan nodded. *And also these tasty morsels,’ he said. “It was nice of Macargus to give us some. Here, Flavia: 
take one.” 

Flavia blew her nose and took a tasty morsel. Jonathan took one. too. 

*1 wonder what they are,” he said, chewing thoughtfully. “They taste slightly fishy. Like shrimp.’ 

‘Locusts,’ said Nubia. ‘These are being roast locusts.” 

‘Locusts?’ said Jonathan, gagging. “You mean locusts, as in insects? Like grasshoppers?’ 

“Yes,' said Nubia. ‘But bigger than grasshoppers. They are eaten in my country. Also stew of baby camel. Like 
this." She pointed at the stew in her bowl. 

“Blecech!” cried Flavia, spitting her mouthful onto the dust. “I'm eating bugs! And poor little baby camel!” 

“Hark! said Nubia, putting down her bowl. ‘I hear music. Do you hear it?’ 

‘Oh, who cares!" cried Flavia, and she threw her bowl of stew in the dust. Immediately a mangy white dog slunk 
forward and began to devour it with furtive gulps. 

‘It is pantomime troupe of yesterday,’ said Nubia. ‘I recognise voice of aulos and harp." 

“She's night,” said Jonathan. “Look. They're up there on the balcony,’ 

In the courtyard of the caravanserai the hubbub died away and all eyes turned to the musicians standing on the 
upper level. Jonathan saw two of the musicians from the previous day's pantomime, one on the double reed, the 
other on harp. Then a smattering of applause broke out as a masked boy in a green tunic did four somersaults onto 
the torchlit balcony, then leapt up onto the rail. Here he clowned and danced on the narrow railing. while the 
merchants and camel drivers laughed and gasped and applauded below. The musicians played a jaunty tune. 

Down in the courtyard. the dark-haired singer was coming round with a tambourine that made a jingly sound 
each time someone dropped in a coin, She was a plain girl with a large nose and dark frizzy hair pulled back in a 
bun. She reminded Jonathan of someone, but he couldn't think whom. 

Meanwhile, up on the balcony there was a flourish of music. With a final flip off the rail and back onto the 
balcony, the boy in the sea green tunic removed his mask and bowed. 

“Master of the Universe,’ gasped Jonathan, squinting into the gloom, ‘I think that's Lupus!” 


Lupus was just as surprised to see them as they were to see him. At their shouts he scrambled over the balcony 
rail, dangled for a moment, then dropped ten feet to the ground and ran to throw his arms around Flavia's waist. 


“Lupus! cried Flavia, not sure whether to be angry or relieved. But when she saw the tears gleaming in his eyes 
she knew he hadn't run away deliberately, Lupus gave Nubia and Jonathan a fierce hug, too, Now he was writing on 
his wax-tablet with a shaking hand. 


WENT TO SHIP, he wrote, BUT YOU WEREN'T THERE. I CAME OFF TO LOOK FOR YOU. THEN IT SAILED WITHOUT ME! I THOUGHT 
YOU MUST HAVE GONE ON BOARD. 


“Oh, poor Lupus!” cried Nubia. “You think we are forgetting you.” 
He nodded and angrily brushed tears away with his fist. 
‘And we thought yor were on board!" said Flavia. 
“What did you do next?’ Jonathan asked Lupus. “How did you end up here?” 


1 FOUND NARCISSUS AND ASKED IF I COULD TRAVEL WITH HIM TO VOLUBILIS. HE SAID YES BUT THAT I WOULD HAVE TO 
EARN MY WAY. 


“They are going to Volubilis, with caravan of Macargus?’ cried Nubia. 

Lupus nodded and wrote: I THOUGHT I COULD FIND YOU WHEN I GOT THERE. 

‘Lupus,’ said Flavia. ‘All our money is on board the Aphrodite, We've only got a few sesterces left between us. 
Do you have any money?’ 

Lupus hung his head and wrote: 


ISAW MY BAG ON BOARD SHIP NEXT TO YOURS. 


“Master of the Universe,’ said Jonathan. ‘Maybe that ship didn't accidentally sail without us. Between us, we had 
nearly eight thousand sesterces in our luggage. They probably left on purpose so they could steal our things.’ 

‘Or maybe someone knew about our secret mission for Titus,” hissed Flavia. "And tried to sabotage us!" 

“Whatever the reason,’ said Jonathan, ‘the four of us are stuck here with no money. We can't even get home 
again.’ 

“Wait!” cried Flavia. ‘Maybe Narcissus will take all of us! Nubia plays the flute beautifully and Jonathan can 
play the barbiton. And I can bang a tambourine. If he took on Lupus then he might take us, too.” 

Jonathan turned to Lupus. ‘I don't suppose Narcissus will let us join his troupe, too?” 

Lupus shrugged, then wiggled his hand as if to say; maybe, maybe not. 


TWO OF HIS OTHER MUSICIANS STAYED BEHIND he wrote, ONE HELPED BACKSTAGE. I AM THE NEW DRUMMER AND 
BACKSTAGE HELPER, 


‘I could do that,’ said Jonathan. “I could help backstage.’ 
‘Let's ask him,’ said Flavia. “We've got to get to Volubilis. Even if our money isn't there when we arrive, the 
magistrate will recognise our imperial passes and honour them.’ 


Flavia sent up a quick prayer to Diana as she and her friends approached Narcissus. The dancer and his troupe were 
reclining on striped blankets around a charcoal fire. [t was dark now, and a million stars were twinkling overhead. 

Narcissus was shorter than he appeared on stage. with shoulder length blond hair and a muscular body. Flavia 
guessed he was about thirty years old. He did not even look up as they approached, ‘Sorry,’ he said, spitting a date 
stone over his shoulder, ‘No locks of hair and no pieces of clothing. And absolutely no autographs.” 

“We're not fans,” said Flavia, ‘We're musicians.’ 

‘Musicians?’ He turned and looked up at her with kohl-rimmed blue eyes. He had a straight nose and full lips, 


and in the soft light of the fire he was almost beautiful. It was no wonder he was called Narcissus, after the mythical 
youth so beautiful that everyone who saw him fell in Jove with him, 

Flavia realised her jaw was hanging open. She closed her mouth and took a deep breath. She must not allow 
herself to be affected by his good looks. After all, she had consecrated herself to Diana and renounced romance. 

“We're musicians,’ she repeated. *1 play tambourine, Jonathan plays barbiton and Nubia plays flute. We need to 
get to Volubilis but we have no money and we wondered if we could join your troupe? We're friends of Lupus here, 
she added. 

‘If you're musicians, then where are your instruments?” 

“Several hundred miles away by now,’ muttered Jonathan under his breath, 

"We don't actually have them with us,’ said Flavia. ‘We think we were robbed. We were going to sail on the 
merchant ship Aphrodite to Volubilis, but then it sailed without us.” 

Narcissus snorted suavely. ‘Volubilis is inland. You can't sail there.’ 

"We know. We were going to sail to Lixus, then go—’ 

“You were going to sail to Lixus?’ He looked up sharply. “They told me there were no ships travelling west.’ He 
looked at the frizzy-haired girl and shook his head in disgust. 

‘That ship was one of the few,” said Flavia. ‘But it sailed without us, Our money will be waiting for us in 
Volubilis. We can pay you something when we get there.” 

‘I'm sorry,” he said. ‘It's true: I could use another couple of musicians, but you don’t even have your instruments 
and you look very young to me..." 

“Nubia has her flute,” said Flavia, and to Nubia: ‘Play something!" 

Nubia nodded and pulled out the flute from beneath her tunic. She wore it on a golden chain around her neck. 

*What’s that? said Narcissus. Nubia’s ivory pass was tangled in the chain of her flute. 

“Imperial pass," said Nubia. 

He narrowed his blue eyes at them, then shrugged and looked away. 

‘See?’ muttered Flavia. *I told you nobody knows what these are. They don't even know who's Emperor. Play a 
song. Nubia.’ 

Nubia began to play, She played ‘Slave Song’, a song she had written while still a slave. It was a song about 
travelling through the desert in a caravan, and as she played, silence fell over the caravanserai. Even the animals in 
their stalls grew quiet. Lupus disappeared into the darkness, came back and handed Flavia his sistrum. She jingled it 
in time to the music while he pattered the beat on an upturned wooden bowl. Jonathan pointed at the harp, lying 
besides one of Narcissus’s musicians. After a pause the man shrugged and handed it up to him. Jonathan began to 
strum its strings. 

Presently the song ended and everyone in the caravanserai broke into applause. 

Flavia saw that a smile had transformed the female singer's plain face; she almost looked pretty. She was 
clapping as enthusiastically as the others. 

‘Casina obviously likes your music.’ Narcissus stretched languorously and slowly rose from his blanket. "All 
right,’ he said. ‘You may come with us to Volubilis. I’ve already paid for our food and drink and camels. My 
tambourine player and percussionist had to stay behind, so 1 have two spare camels, That means if all four of you 
come, you'll have to ride two per camel.’ 

Flavia nodded, not trusting her voice. 

“You'll also have to learn all our songs. and you must agree to perform with us in Volubilis. whether your money 
is waiting there or not." 

“Yes,” said Flavia, ‘Thank you. Oh, thank you, sir.’ 


He tossed his long hair. *1 haven't quite finished. If your money is waiting for you, then 1 want a thousand 
sesterces each,’ 

Flavia glanced at her friends and they nodded. ‘Done!’ She spread her arms and bowed: “Behold your new 
musicians!” 
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Ths caravan set out at mid-morning. On either side of each camel's hump was a large. soft basket filled with 
provisions and luggage. A mattress and bolsters lay over these twin baskets — making a soft platform — and the 
whole lot was secured with hemp cords. 

Flavia and Nubia were assigned a young, cream-coloured female camel, Her thick eyelashes and heavy lids 
made her look sleepy and smug. 

The first time Flavia mounted this creature, she almost fell off. She had climbed up onto the mattress easily 
enough, for the camel was kneeling, but when Nubia gave the command ‘Tsa! Tsa!” Flavia was pitched violently 
forward, then violently back as the camel rose to its feet. 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia, as they began to move forward. “We're so high. I can barely see the ground from here." 

Behind her, Nubia giggled. ‘Do not worry,’ she said. “You will not fall. 1 will catch you. Lean back. Rest against 
sausage pillow. Take off clogs and put your bare feet on neck of camel. See? Is that not pleasant?’ 

“No,” groaned Flavia. ‘I feel seasick. This thing is swaying so much.” 

“You will become used to it. Camels are much smoother than horse or ass. And they are going many miles with 
no water. | used to have my own camel: Siwa,” she said, and added, ‘I love camels.’ 

“Well, you should be happy then,’ called Jonathan from the camel in front. ‘There are plenty of them in this 
caravan,’ 

‘These are not so many,’ laughed Nubia. *I once am seeing caravan with maybe a thousand camels. Here we are 
just having thirty. Twenty-one for riders, nine for packs, Merchants are carrying senna leaf, cotton, spices, salt and 
elephant tooth.” 

‘How do you know all that?” asked Flavia. 

‘I was speaking to merchants this morning. Two speak my language. They say Macargus is good leader. They 
have travelled with him before. They say he will guide us and make sure no harm comes to us from bandits or wild 
animals.’ 

‘Bandits? Wild animals? Are there wild animals in the desert?" 

“Yes, very many. Lion. Rhino. Scorpion. Snakes. too.’ She shuddered. “We must be careful at night. But do you 
know the most dangerous part of the desert? It is the sun. It waxes unbearably bright. Even with parasol up. you 
must put turban over your head and face and sometimes even over your eyes,’ 

“But I don't have a turban.” 

“Yes, you do.’ Nubia passed a folded bundle of cloth to Flavia. “Here. It is matching caftan and turban of pale 
blue cotton. | get brown robe and turban for Jonathan, dark green for Lupus and yellow for me. These will protect 
from sun,” 

‘Oh! The material is so light and soft! But where did you get these? We don't have any money.” 

‘I trade my gold chain to cloth merchants. Merchants also give me cola-nuts.’ In the palm of her hand were 
several objects the size and shape of cloves of garlic, but red, like radishes. “These are very good for when you are 


hungry or tired. You chew them. But we must save them for necessary time.’ 

“You traded your gold chain for coloured cotton and red nuts?’ 

“And also for camel-skin slippers and matching belt pouch. And papyrus parasol. They are for you.” 

“Nubia! They're wonderful! The slippers are so soft, and so beautifully embroidered. Oh, thank you!” 

“No! Do not try to embrace me or you will fall off. And it is long way down.” 

*I know. And I feel sick. I think Pd feel less nauseous if I was at sea.’ 

Nubia giggled. ‘Some people call camel “ship of the desert”. I have named our camel Selene, because she is pale 
like the moon. She is very good. You will become used to her soon.’ 


On the first day they travelled for nearly eight hours across a barren undulating plain of thin grey soil and the 
occasional low shrub. Sometimes they walked and sometimes they rode, and always the camels maintained their 
steady pace. Lunch was taken on the move: a handful of dates from the saddle bags and warm water squirted from 
the goatskin, There were no latrines, and sometimes not even any bushes to crouch behind, So when either Flavia or 
Nubia had to go, one would shield the other from view. 

Finally, as the stars began to prick the lavender sky in the east, Macargus called a halt to the caravan and 
announced the end of their first day's travelling, 


They ate dinner that night in the shelter of some flat-topped acacia trees. It was a simple meal: camel cheese and 
sand-baked millet-bread, this last prepared by Assan, The twelve merchants sat around their own fire, but Flayia and 
her friends — plus Narcissus and his troupe — ate with Macargus and his two camel-drivers. 

As they ate, Flavia studied the camel-driver's two helpers. 

Assan Cilo was a short energetic youth with a small, fluffy mustache. All day long he had been singing 
tunelessiy as he moved up and down the caravan, steadying a load here, retying a hemp rope there, breaking up a 
squabble between camels. Beneath his white turban, his eyes were a startling green. He explained in good Latin that 
this was because his grandmother had been from Italia. 

Iddibal was a sinister man in black robes and turban who took up the rear. He seemed to be the caravan's 
lookout, for even here his dark eyes were always scanning the horizon. Flavia had not yet heard him say a single 
word. 

At the end of the meal, Assan brewed fragrant mint tea and poured out some for all around their campfire. The 
merchants were brewing their own. 

‘There won't be tea every night,’ said Assan with a gap-toothed smile. ‘Only while the honey lasts.’ 

“Mint tea,’ murmured Flavia, taking a sip from a small thick glass. “It reminds me of Ostia.” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Jonathan, lying back on the sandy ground with his hands behind his head, “Sky blazing with a 
million stars, camels groaning, flat-topped acacia trees. It's just like Ostia.’ 

“Are you homesick for Ostia?” asked Nubia. 

"No," said Jonathan and Lupus grunted his agreement. 

‘I don't miss Ostia.’ murmured Flavia, “but I wish I hadn't argued with pater. Just thinking about it makes my 
stomach hurt.’ She sighed. ‘If we could just find Uncle Gaius and bring him home. it would make everything right. 
Oh, Uncle Gaius, why did you go away? Why didn't you leave a note? Did you want us to think you were dead?" 

“Who's dead?" asked Narcissus from the other side of the fire. He and Casina and the two musicians had been 
chatting in Greek during the meal, but now they were all looking at her. 

“My uncle,” said Flavia. ‘Only he’s not dead. He disappeared from Ostia in December and we think he might be 
here in Africa. 

“Ah. So that's why you're here. Four Roman children in the middle of Africa with no money. And I suppose you 


hope to find him in Volubilis?’ 

“Yes,” Flavia lied, and then thought of something. “I don't suppose you've seen him?’ 

Lupus had been lying on his back beside Jonathan. Now he rolled over and fished among his things and brought 
out a wax tablet with Gaius’s portrait on it. He handed it to Narcissus 

“Nice-looking man.’ The pantomime dancer showed the tablet to his three companions, who all shook their 


heads, “But, no, I'm afraid we've never seen him.’ 


“Our camel hates us,’ announced Jonathan the next morning. 

Nubia was putting on Flavia's turban. She looked up at Jonathan. "Why do you think this?” 

‘He spat a disgusting green wad at me and he groans all the time.” 

Lupus imitated the camel's groan. 

*Groaning is normal,’ said Nubia. ‘This is how camels are talking with each other. But your camel should not 
spit or bite. You must make friends with your camel.” 

‘How do we make friends with a camel?’ asked Jonathan. ‘Does it involve playing a flute or singing a camel- 
song? Because I'm not very good at that. 

Nubia giggled. “You must name him.’ She finished tying off Flavia's turban and went to help Jonathan with his. 

‘How about Grumpy?’ said Jonathan. ‘Or Nasty?” 

Lupus guffawed. He was wearing his green caftan and attempting to wrap his own turban by imitating Nubia as 
she put on Jonathan’s. 

“No,” said Nubia. “You must give camel good name, to show respect.’ 

Without letting go of his turban, Lupus used the toe of his sandal to draw in the sand: HELIOS 

Jonathan craned to see. 

‘Stand still,’ said Nubia. ‘I am tying your turban.” 

‘Helios,’ read Flavia. “What a good idea! Our camel Selene is white like the moon. But yours is a boy, and 
golden, so naming him Helios after the sun is perfect.” 

“Yes,” said Nubia. ‘That is good name. Second thing to make friends is give him dates. Camels love dates. You 
give him dates and he will be following you like dog. ' 

‘Is that it?’ said Jonathan, as Nubia finished off his turban. 

“That is it,’ said Nubia. “Very simple. To make friends with the camel, give to him nice name and give to him 
dates.” 

She turned to Lupus and examined his turban. “Very good, but make it tighter next time, lest it come loose while 
walking.” She made a few adjustments and then draped the tail of the turban over his front. "You must be able to 
reach this easily, to put over mouth or eyes in sandstorm, Now come,” she turned toward the camels being hitched in 
a long line. “We must go. Caravan departs." 


SCROLL X 





The days soon took on a steady rhythm. 

The twelve merchants rose before dawn, lighting a fire and brewing their tea. They were experts at packing and 
unpacking camels and were ready to go as soon as the sky grew pale. 

Macargus and his men packed their own camels, then those of Narcissus and his troupe. Everyone helped. and 
within a few days everyone could pack their own camel. 

After a hasty breakfast of camel's milk and dates, they rode or walked throughout the day. for at least ten hours. 
and sometimes fourteen. Usually they would stop at around the fifth hour after noon. Everyone would unpack and 
hobble their camels, and give them fodder if there were no weeds or acacia bushes nearby. Then Assan would make 
a fire and cook dinner, while Macargus and Iddibal checked the camels’ health: a thorn in the foot or bite from 
another camel could easily become infected if not treated at once. 

The merchants rested quietly before dinner, but Narcissus made his troupe practise whenever possible. Flavia. 
Jonathan, Nubia and Lupus had to learn the music for four dances. Sometimes Narcissus took Lupus to a flat open 
space and taught him the basic dance steps used by a pantomime dancer. Within a few days he had Lupus doing back 
flips and walking on his hands. 

‘This boy’s a natural,” said Narcissus one evening, as he and Lupus came to sit beside the musicians in the long 
shadow of a lofty palm tree. Casina handed him a goatskin of water and he took a long drink. then handed it to 
Lupus. Flavia saw that Lupus was glowing with pleasure. 

‘These three are making good progress, too.” said Casina. “Nubia is an extraordinary musician. She tells me she 
has only played the aulos once or twice before and yet she has almost mastered it.” 

‘She’s good,’ admitted Hanno, the aulos player. “Almost as good as I am.’ He had a round, brown face and eyes 
made slits by a permanent smile. Flavia liked him. She liked Barbarus, too. He was a quiet young man in his early 
twenties who played the harp beautifully. He reminded her a little of her tutor Aristo. 

The thought of Aristo sent an unpleasant pang of guilt through Flavia. She knew that he and Alma and Caudex 
must be sick with worry, despite the reassuring letter she had left on her beside table, She must write to them again 
and tell them they were well and on the trail of Uncle Gaius. She wouldn't mention that the trail had gone cold. 
Flavia pushed her unease away and turned to Casina, ‘what was that song you were singing earlier today? I haven't 
heard it before.” 

‘I'm writing a new pantomime for the governor of Volubilis.’ said Narcissus, tossing his tawny locks. ‘It’s called 
The Death of Antonius and Cleopatra, based on an account of Antonius's life I recently came across in Alexandria.’ 

‘I know about Cleopatra,’ said Flavia. ‘She was the beautiful and powerful young queen of Egypt in the time of 
Julius Caesar.’ 

‘It's a myth that Cleopatra was beautiful.’ Narcissus gave Casina a wink. ‘But she was charismatic and 
attractive.’ 

Casina looked at Flavia. ‘Did you know that Cleopatra and Marcus Antonius had three children?’ 


‘I know she bore Julius Caesar a son called Caesarion,’ said Flavia. “But their enemies killed him.’ 

“Yes,” said Casina. “Caesarion died when he was only seventeen. But Cleopatra had other children with Marcus 
Antonius: twins called Cleopatra Selene and Alexander Helios, and later a boy.” 

‘Twins! said Flavia, and looked at her friends. ‘Sun and Moon. Did they survive? Or were they murdered like 
Caesarion?” 

‘They survived." Casina's plain face was animated with excitement. *Cleopatra's daughter grew up to marry a 
Numidian king called Juba Il, who had been educated in Rome. He was a wise and good king, and very handsome.’ 
She glanced at Narcissus. 

He gave her another wink. “Cleopatra Selene and Juba H ruled the kingdom of Mauretania from their royal 
palace in Volubilis,” he said. “Their descendants are no longer in power, but their memory is still greatly revered. 
That’s why I'm writing about Antonius and Cleopatra. Come!’ He stood up. ‘We still have about half an hour of 
light. Let's practise the song." 


Jonathan followed Narcissus and the others to a flat sandy space beneath some towering palm trees. The sun had 
almost set and the trees threw their long slender shadows across the sandy ground. A little pack of black and white 
birds fluttered away, alarmed by the arrival of so many strangers in their private oasis. 

Narcissus glanced at Hanno, ‘We'll sing this to the tune of White Peacock.’ To the others, he said. ‘Join in when 
you feel ready,’ 

Jonathan nodded and gave his harp a strum; it was one of Barbarus's spares. Beside him Nubia held her flute, 
and Flavia jingled a small tambourine. Lupus was ready, too, with a homemade drum slung over one shoulder and a 
sistrum stuck in his belt. 

Round-faced Hanno nodded the beat, then began to play his buzzy aulos. After a moment the four friends looked 
at each other in delight; it was a popular tune from Alexandria that Aristo had taught them a few months before, in 
happier times. He had called it ‘Song of Isis’. 

Narcissus raised his eyebrows in surprise as the four friends easily joined in with the song, then he grinned and 
nodded his approval. 

Casina held a sheet of papyrus and Jonathan could see where some of the lines had been crossed over and 
rewritten. 

‘Cleopatra was twenty-nine.’ sang Casina, ‘when she met the handsome Roman commander Marcus Antonius. 
And though her blood was Greek, she dressed as Egyptian Isis, in lapis lazuli and tissue of gold. 

Narcissus moved forward in a slinky, seductive walk: his imitation of Cleopatra. Jonathan allowed himself a 
smile; Narcissus was really very good. 

“Marcus Antonius looked like Hercules,’ sang Casina. ‘Or so they said.’ 

Narcissus swivelled as she sang this, turning his masculine profile to the audience. *And he was the bravest 
commander,’ sang Casina, ‘in the history of Rome, nay the World!” 

Beside Jonathan, Flavia stopped banging her tambourine. ‘Wait a moment!’ she cried. 

Narcissus sighed and rolled his kohl-rimmed eyes at her. ‘What?’ 

“Excuse me for interrupting, but didn't Cleopatra’s ships flee at some battle? And didn’t Antonius panic and run 
after her? Our tutor Aristo said he practically handed the victory to Octavian. And isn't that why all his men deserted 
and went over to the other side? Because they thought Marcus Antonius was a big coward?’ 

Narcissus was glaring at Flavia, his hands on his hips. 

‘Actually,’ said Jonathan, *I think she's right. We studied the battle of Actium with our tutor.’ 

‘Have you never heard of poetic licence?’ scowled Narcissus. ‘Everybody knows writers stretch the truth 
sometimes. I want this performance to stress the noble qualities of Antonius and Cleopatra.” He turned back to 


Casina and Hanno, ‘Carry on.’ 

Hanno started up again and the others joined in as Casina sang: ‘He was the bravest commander in the history of 
Rome, nay the World. They say Fortuna favours the Brave. But Fortuna favoured not him. Fortuna favoured 
Octavian, adopted son and great-nephew of Julius Caesar. Antonius could never beat young Octavian, destined to 
be Augustus. At their final conflict, it took no prophet to predict that Antonius would not profit.’ 

Jonathan watched Narcissus twist and turn as he moved forward through an invisible mass of enemies, thrusting. 
parrying, deflecting a blow with his imaginary shield. 

‘Finally,’ sang Casina, ‘abandoned by his men, his armies, and Fortuna, the cruellest blow came. Antonius 
heard that his life's true love — Cleopatra — had taken her own life. Or so they said. And so brave Antonius did not 
hesitate. He plunged the sharpened blade into his belly, 

As Narcissus thrust the invisible sword into his stomach, a flow of bright red poured out, Beside Jonathan, 
Flavia and Nubia stiffened. 

*Relax.' he whispered to them. ‘It’s just a piece of red silk. He did the same trick with the cloak in Sabratha.* 

“But his life s true love — Cleopatra — was not dead.’ sang Casina. ‘She had only loosed a rumour, lest Antonius 
be angry at her flight from battle. She had taken refuge in a tower, a tomb, a mausoleum, When she heard that 
Antonius lay dying and crying out her name, she sent her servants to bring him to her.’ 

Narcissus writhed convincingly on the sandy ground, 

‘Looking down from her lofty vantage,’ sang Casina, ‘Cleopatra pitied her Antonius, and lowered a rope to lift 
him up. For she feared to open the lower doors, lest her enemies come upon her. There never was such a pitiful 
sight. Or so they say. Poor Antonius rising into the air, his hands uplifted, as if to some goddess.” 

“How cruel!” cried Flavia. ‘What a cowardess!” 

Jonathan and the others stopped playing as Narcissus sat up and twisted angrily towards her. ‘Now what?" 

“Well, that poor man was dying from a wound in his stomach. They're the most painful, aren't they, Jonathan?’ 

*Yes,' he muttered, “but this might not be the best time— 

“And Cleopatra wouldn't even let poor Antonius in the front door. She hauled him up on a rope, like . . . like a 
piece of furniture! That's so cowardly and cruel!’ 

Narcissus stood up, brushed himself off and stalked angrily towards Flavia. 

‘Are all girls from Rome as bossy as you?” he said from between gritted teeth. 

Jonathan quickly stepped forward to distract the dancer; “Sir, why don’t we lift you to an upper floor of the 
scaena?” 

Narcissus turned his handsome, angry face from Flavia to Jonathan. “What?” 

‘I was thinking,” said Jonathan. “You know how the actor is sometimes lowered to the stage on a rope hanging 
from a crane?" 

‘Of course I do! It's called deus ex machina, What of it?” 

“Why not have homo ad caelum? Lift a man to the top of the scaena?’ 

Narcissus snorted and tossed his hair. ‘I'm a pantomime dancer, not an acrobat.’ 

‘I know. But think how impressive it would be if Antonius ascends, writhing in pain and with his arms uplifted.” 

Narcissus cocked his head to one side. “Go on.” 

‘I could wait at the top in a Cleopatra mask,’ said Jonathan, ‘waving my arms as if in distress. I think the crowd 
will love it,’ he added. 

Narcissus nodded slowly, then opened his mouth to say something. 

“But is it true?” persisted Flavia, her hands on her hips. ‘Did Cleopatra really— 

‘Be quiet!” said Jonathan and Narcissus together. 


They looked at each other in surprise. Then Narcissus chuckled and slung his muscular arm around Jonathan's 
shoulders. “That's one of the craziest ideas I’ve ever heard,” he said. ‘but when we get to Volubilis, I think we should 
do it.” 


That night after dinner, the three girls went behind some date palms to improvise a latrine. Nubia was carrying the 
torch and on their way back to the camp she saw the glint of metal on the ground. 

She bent to pick it up. 

‘Behold! she said. ‘Silver coin.’ 

“What have you found?’ asked Flavia, stopping and coming back. 

‘Coin on chain. It is necklace.’ Nubia's golden eyes grew wide in surprise. “Behold it is Casina. Casina looking 
angry.’ 

*Casina on a coin? Impossible. Let me see!" Flavia snatched the coin from Nubia's hand. “Great Juno’s peacock!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘It does look like Casina. Only uglier and in a bad mood. It's a silver denarius,” she said, examining it 
in the flickering light of Nubia's torch. “It looks old. What does this inscription say? Something about . . . Cleopatra. 
Great Juno’s peacock! It’s not Casina. It's Cleopatra!” 

‘Oh, you found it!’ cried Casina, running up to them. ‘Praise Isis! You found my necklace,” 

Flavia looked up at her. “This is yours?" 

“Yes,” she said breathlessly. “It must have fallen off.’ 

‘It’s Cleopatra, isn’t it?’ Flavia handed her the coinon-a-chain. 

Casina did not answer. She was fumbling with the clasp. Flavia stepped behind her to help and Nubia held the 
torch a little closer. 

‘Cleopatra is obviously special to you,’ said Flavia. 

‘It's just a trinket,’ said Casina. “It doesn't mean anything. A friend gave it to me.” 

Flavia finished doing the clasp and patted Casina on the back. "You know,’ she said, with a glance at Nubia, ‘you 
could almost have posed for that portrait of her." 

*She's not very pretty. is she?” said Casina, pulling the coin away from her neck so she could look at the profile 
of Cleopatra. ‘Hooked nose. jutting chin, beetling brows . . . The first time I saw a picture of her I couldn't believe 
it." Casina tucked the coin back under the neck of her tunic, and turned away. "But they say she was charming and 
witty, and that she had a lovely voice.’ 

“You have a lovely voice,” said Nubia softly. 

Casina gave a bitter laugh. ‘Ironic, isn’t it? I have her plain looks, but not her charm or wit.’ 

‘I’m sure Nubia didn't mean that,” said Flavia, “She just meant that— 

Casina rounded on them, her wet eyes gleaming in the golden torchlight. ‘Is it a crime to admire a woman who 
was ugly, and yet won the love of the greatest man in Rome?’ 

“We didn’t mean—’ 

‘It’s all right for you. You're both pretty. But I—' Casina burst into tears. ‘Oh why don't you just leave me 
alone?’ 

With that, she turned and ran towards the camp. 

Nubia and Flavia stared at each other in amazement. 

‘I only said she looked like Cleopatra,’ protested Flavia. 

‘I think she is hiding secret,’ said Nubia quietly. 

‘That she’s in love with Narcissus?’ said Flavia. 

“Of course,” said Nubia softly. “But I am thinking there is something else.’ 


SCROLL XI 





Ek the seventh day out of Sabratha, Flavia almost fell off the camel and broke her neck. 

It was mid-morning of an overcast day. They had walked for two hours first thing, to warm themselves after the 
cold night. But now it was getting hot and the ground was littered with strange grey rocks, so they were riding. 
Flavia had grown so used to the rocking motion of the camel that it sometimes put her to sleep, She had been 
nodding off when Selene stumbled on something and lurched forward, nearly pitching Flavia onto sharp stones and 
sunbaked earth, 

*Oh!" she cried, and felt Nubia's arms around her waist. 

‘Here,’ said Nubia. “Come back to middle of mattress. Do not worry. I hold you.’ 

‘Thank you, Nubia. Oh! 1 dropped the parasol. It’s our only one!’ She leaned out to look for it on the stony 
ground behind her. And she screamed. 

Assan uttered a high *loo-loo-loo-loo-loo!” and as the camels slowed their pace he rode up beside the girls. 

“What is it?” he cried, reining in his camel. ‘What happened?" 

“There are skeletons down there.’ said Flavia. ‘Human skeletons!’ 

By now the caravan had stopped and Macargus was making his way back to see what the problem was. Nubia 
gave Selene a gentle hiss and the camel sank to her knees. 

‘Look! cried Flavia, scrambling off the camel, “That's what the camel tripped on.’ She pointed to a human skull 
a few paces away. 

*Behold.' said Nubia softly, “There are myriads.’ 

Flavia saw that the strangely-shaped grey rocks along the trail were not rocks, but human bones. 

‘They are from slaves.’ said Assan, sinking down to their level as his camel knelt. ‘From slave-caravan leading 
to Sabratha, Oea or Leptis Magna.’ He dismounted, 

“What is wrong?" said Macargus, coming up on camelback. ‘Why do you stop?" 

“Skeletons. Everywhere.’ said Flavia with a shudder, “Oh, it's horrible. 1 don't even want to touch them. Assan. 
will you fetch my parasol?” Assan nodded and stepped over some bones to retrieve her parasol. ‘They're so small,’ 
murmured Flavia, staring at one of the skeletons. “Does the sun shrink them?” 

Assan shook his head. ‘No. These are the bones of children. Look there!’ He pointed to a small scrubby bush. 
Beside it lay two-medium sized skeletons with their arms around each other. The bones were clean and white, all 
except for the hands, where some sinews still remained. 

‘They were sisters,” said Macargus, ‘or maybe friends.’ He made the sign against evil. 

“How can you tell they're girls?” said Flavia, horrified. 

‘Hip bones. And their teeth show they were young. About your age.’ 

“How did they die?" asked Jonathan. He and Lupus had also dismounted. 

‘Thirst, probably,” said Assan. ‘The slave-drivers tell them there is water just ahead. Just over the next ridge, they 
say: the well is just ahead. They say that to make them keep going. But they are usually lying. They only give them 


one or two squirts of water per day.” 

Macargus shook his head sadly. *Slave-drivers can afford to losing many slaves. They are still making good 
profit. Now come. We must continue. It is eight more hours to the next well and we do not want to be suffering their 
fate." 

As they turned to get back onto their camels, Flavia saw the sinister black-robed figure of Iddibal standing alone 
at the end of the caravan. As usual, he was staring out towards the horizon. 


The following morning was overcast and grey, but like the previous day, it soon grew hot. They stopped briefly 
around noon for a latrine break, and as the three girls returned to join the others, Nubia pointed to the south. 

‘Behold!’ she said. ‘Caravan this way comes.” 

Flavia turned and shaded her eyes. Tiny dark pips seemed to wobbie in the shimmering heat haze above the 
horizon. 

‘They look like they're floating,’ said Flavia. ‘Are they coming toward us?” 

‘Are you sure it's a caravan?’ said Casina. 

“Nubia is correct,” said Assan. ‘It is a caravan coming. Come, we will walk the camels.” He gave his special cry 
of ‘Bokka. bokka! Bok! Bok!’ to the camels, and the caravan groaned into motion, 

Half an hour later the approaching caravan could be clearly seen: four riders and more than a hundred people on 
foot. 

At first Flavia thought they were old men and women, but as they came closer she saw that they were little 
black-skinned children. 

‘Oh, Nubia!” she cried. “They're almost all children. They look like walking skeletons.’ 

‘Behold,’ said Nubia softly. ‘It is slave-caravan.' 

Assan walked up abreast of them, his camel on its lead behind him. 

“Is it true, Assan?" asked Flavia. ‘Are they slaves?’ 

“It is true.” 

‘Can't we do something? Can't we help them?" 

“What could you do?’ said Assan. “There are more than one hundred. They are not our property,’ 

"We could buy them and then set them free!” said Flavia, and then her shoulders stumped. *But we don't have 
any money,’ 

‘Even if you did have money to buy them all, you cannot just set them all free here in the desert. They will die. 
That is why they wear no chains. There is nowhere for them to go. You would also need to feed them, clothe them, 
take care of them—" 

“Yes! We could do that. And when they're better then we could take them back to their families.’ 

“Their families are probably dead. Murdered by the slave-traders. If they are not dead, they are hiding in the 
bush. We would never find them. These slaves come from hundreds of miles. Perhaps,’ he added, ‘some of their own 
parents even sell them for money, if they are very poor.’ 

Nubia was trembling, and Flavia began to cry. "What can we do? We can't just watch them pass by.” 

‘I know what we can do,” said Jonathan, coming up from behind. ‘We can show them mercy. Assan, please ask 
Macargus to stop our caravan. Just for a short time.’ 

Assan nodded and gave his high *loo-loo”. The caravan slowed to a halt. 

*Lupus,' said Jonathan. “Bring those two skins of water. Flavia and Nubia, bring that basket of dates we collected 
at the last oasis.” 

Lupus and the girls went to get the water and dates, then followed Jonathan. When the little slave-children saw 
the boys with their water-skins they ran eagerly and let Jonathan or Lupus direct jets of water into their mouths. 


Flavia and Nubia gave each child a single date, Flavia knew that was all they could spare, Tears were running 
down Nubia's cheeks as the children kissed their hands and feet. Many of the children were holding out their hands 
to them, pleading in their own language. But now one of the slave-drivers was looming up on his camel. He wore a 
black caftan and a black turban, and only his angry eyes were visible, He cracked his whip and shouted at the 
children in some strange glottal language. 

Suddenly another figure in black robes was standing beside them. It was Iddibal, and for the first time Flavia 
heard him speak. She could not understand his words, for he spoke the same harsh language as the slave-driver, but 
the gist was clear. The man on the camel spat onto the ground, but he did not use his whip again. He merely kicked 
his camel forward. The children turned to follow him, throwing many yearning glances behind them. 

“If anyone gives even a cup of cold water to one of these little ones because of me, he will not lose his reward,’ 
quoted Jonathan softly. 

“What? said Flavia. 

Jonathan’s eyes were fixed on the retreating column. ‘It’s something our Messiah said: 7 was hungry, and you 
gave me food. I was thirsty, and you gave me water. 1 was naked, and you gave me clothes.’ 

‘But we didn't give them clothes. Or enough food and water. Some of them will die. Do you really think your 
Messiah will reward us for giving them a single date and a mouthful of water?’ She put an arm around Nubia, who 
was sobbing silently. “Don’t you think he wants us to do something more?" 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. *I know he does.’ 


SCROLL XII 





They remounted their camels and the caravan rode on, silent and subdued. 

Late in the afternoon of the following day they caught sight of a town on the horizon. Date palms and curious 
men lined the road as they approached the town walls, which were built of doughy grey mud baked hard by the 
desert sun. 

‘Behold!’ said Nubia. ‘City of Bread.’ 

‘It does look like it’s made of bread,” agreed Flavia and turned eagerly to Assan, riding beside them. ‘Is this it? Is 
this Volubilis?’ 

Assan laughed. ‘Volubilis is another thousand miles further west,’ he said. “That is Cydamus.' 

The roadside was becoming crowded with men and boys who stared at them with open mouths, Some of the 
boys ran after the camels and cheered. 

*Where are all the women, Assan?’ asked Flavia. 

He pointed straight ahead and Flavia saw dark, veiled shapes lining the crenellated ramparts above. As she 
looked the women began to ululate their greetings. 

The caravan did not enter Cydamus, but veered right at the town gate and followed the wall round to a shady 
grove of palms. They came to a halt outside the walls of a caravanserai, and led the camels to a nearby well. 

Flavia climbed off Selene, but she did not forget to pat the camel's head and feed her a date, as Nubia had taught 
her to do. 

Narcissus and Casina came up to them. ‘Assan tells me there’s a Roman-style bath-house over there.” said 
Narcissus. “Through the grove.’ 

‘Did you say a bath-house?’ said Jonathan, coming up to them. ‘I would kill for a long soak and a massage.” 

Lupus grinned, then narrowed his eyes at a group of grubby boys who were approaching them. The boys 
scattered and regrouped a short distance away. Flavia noticed their tunics were no more than rags, and that some of 
them had pink and swollen eyes, 

‘I doubt if the baths here will be up to Roman or Alexandrian standards,’ said Narcissus, “but Assan says the 
water is naturally hot and there are separate sections for men and women. I want you all to bathe, because we've just 
been invited to spend the night with one of the local dignitaries. He wants us to perform and in return he's giving us 
dinner and a bed,’ 

‘Of course we'll go to the baths,’ cried Flavia. "You won't be able to keep me away.’ She caught Nubia's hand. 
“Are you coming, Casina!” 

‘Put on your best clothes after,” called Narcissus after them. “And it wouldn't hurt to wear a little make-up, 
either. I'll meet you back here in an hour and a half.” 


Two hours later, a small black boy guided them into Cydamus. 
Flavia and her friends looked round in wonder as they passed through the arched gate of the town. Everything 
seemed to be made of dough: houses, courtyards, arches, deep square windows — some appearing so soft that she 


was tempted to touch it. When her fingertips encountered stuccoed mud brick, rough and hard, she was almost 
disappointed. 

Everything was connected in this doughy town. This arch merged into that house and the walls bulged out into 
benches at ground level. Here was a long covered street, like a zebra-striped square tunnel with a bright section 
beneath a light well and then a dark patch where the sun did not reach, then bright, then dark, and so on. And there 
was another covered side street, dark except for the bright arch at the end and the silhouette of a turbaned man who 
stood framed for a moment, and then was gone. 

Palm trees rose up from hidden courtyards. The doors of the houses were made of palm wood. Even the roofs of 
the street were made by laying palm fronds over date-palm trunk beams, then covering this with mud. It was almost 
chilly on this March evening, but Flavia knew these tunnel streets would be deliciously cool in the blazing heat of 
July and August. 

Presently they reached a house with double doors and the boy led them inside. Like the rest of the town, it was 
made of dough-coloured brick, but its plan was almost Roman: rooms off a large central courtyard, and in the centre 
of this courtyard, a well. 

It was in this courtyard that they were to perform the pantomime. The elder was a jolly fat man named Ipalacen. 
He greeted them, then he and his sons and other village men happily crowded the courtyard to watch. Women and 
children lined the balustrade of the flat roof above. 

On a raised wooden platform which seemed made for the purpose, Narcissus danced the story of Diana and 
Actaeon. For the first time, Flavia and her friends played the music. The performance went well, and was 
enthusiastically applauded with shouts from the men and ululation from the women. 

Afterwards, they filed into a high-vaulted dining room for dinner. Flavia had borrowed one of Casina's long 
tunics, of a blue so pale it was almost white. She had lined her eyes with black kohl and shaded her eyelids with blue 
stibium. She felt clean and refreshed. And ravenous. 

Feeling eyes on her, she glanced up to see the village elder smiling at her. She smiled back politely. Ipalacen was 
a fat, cheerful man in his fifties, with dark brown skin and a grizzled beard. He wore a pink turban and matching 
gown, and had thrust a curved dagger into his emerald-coloured sash. He raised his plucked eyebrows at her and 
gestured towards a large bowl in the centre of the carpeted earth floor. 

‘Please,’ said a brown-skinned Phoenician with a small goatee. ‘Our esteemed elder asks you to sit and eat. | am 
Bodmelgart, your translator,’ he added. 

Flavia nodded her understanding and sat between Nubia and Jonathan. Lupus. Narcissus, Casina and the two 
musicians sat on her left. Ipalacen took up a position on the floor to her right, beside Jonathan. Instantly a small 
black boy ran to stand behind the elder, and began to wave a goat-hair fly-flap. Bodmelgart joined them too. and 
three of Ipalacen's sons completed the party. They were swarthy young men in their mid-twenties with narrow eyes 
and bad teeth, 

Flavia frowned at the large bow! before her. It was full of a glutinous, slightly translucent porridge of some kind, 
studded with chunks of pink meat. Flies were crawling on it. Ipalacen and his sons dug into it with their right hands, 
and used three fingers to form it into balls. They then dipped these balls into little bowls of sauce. 

Flavia was not sure she liked the grainy, glutinous texture of the porridge, but she was hungry, and knew it 
would be impolite to refuse. So she awkwardly used the fingers of her right hand to form a clumsy ball and tasted it. 
Barley? No: millet. It was flavourless so she dipped her second ball in some sauce. It tasted like some sort of date 
paste mixed with olive oil and pepper. That made it a little more palatable. She tentatively tried one of the pink 
chunks of meat. It was slightly acrid and greasy. She could not identify it. 

Beside her, Ipalacen used the tablecloth to wipe his greasy mouth. He said something to Bodmelgart, who turned 


to Narcissus. 

‘The esteemed elder says he greatly enjoyed your show.” 

‘Please thank your esteemed elder,’ replied Narcissus. 

‘The esteemed elder asks if you enjoy the lizard.’ 

‘The lizard?’ said Narcissus. 

‘Our food, Is great delicacy.” 

On Flavia's right Jonathan gagged and she had to pat him hard on the back. 

“Yes,” said Narcissus, ‘Delicious.’ 

“He wonders,’ continued Bodmelgart, “how much you would ask for the tambourine player?” 

Flavia looked up sharply from trying to form a ball of millet. 

‘Excuse me?" said Narcissus. 

Bodmelgart nodded and smiled, revealing a gap where his front teeth should have been. ‘The esteemed elder 
would like to buy from you the blonde one.’ 

Narcissus glanced at Flavia and laughed. ‘Oh, she's not a slave.’ 

“Ha ha ha,” said Bodmelgart after a brief exchange. *He says you are very clever at bargain. He says he will offer 
you one hundred thousand sesterces.* 

‘What?’ gasped Narcissus and stared in wonder at Ipalacen. Then he composed himself. ‘I am sorry but 1 cannot 
sell the tambourine-player. Flavia Gemina is a freeborn Roman girl, Also, she is extremely bossy and would give 
your esteemed elder a headache.’ 

Bodmelgart explained this to Ipalacen, who smiled at Flavia as he crammed a crumbly ball of porridge into his 
mouth. A fly was crawling on his rubbery lips, and as he pushed in some stray crumbs, the fly went in too. Flavia 
stared in horror as he chewed and swallowed. Without taking his eyes from her, Ipalacen said something in his 
glottal language. 

This time Bodmelgart addressed Flavia directly. “He says he has never seen a girl with grey eyes and hair the 
colour of camel fur. He says you are very desirable. He says if he cannot buy you, then he would like to marry you.” 


Flavia tried not to choke on her millet porridge. “What did he say?" she said. 

Bodmelgart beamed. ‘Our esteemed leader would like to marry you.’ 

Beside him, Ipalacen dabbed his greasy chin and nodded enthusiastically. 

Flavia resisted the impulse to run screaming from the room. Instead, she took a deep breath and turned to the fat 
man in the pink turban. ‘I’m sorry.’ she spoke slowly and clearly, “but I’m too young to marry.’ 

Bodmelgart translated this and Ipalacen roared with laughter. spraying bits of food back into the communal 
bowl. He said something to Bodmelgart, who translated: “Oh, no, Our esteemed leader says you are not too young. 
You are just right." 

Flavia tried to keep her features composed. ‘Please tell him I'm sorry,” she said, “but I have taken a vow of 
chastity, A solemn vow to the goddess Diana.’ 

From a nearby room came the piercing scream of a little girl. Narcissus, Lupus and Jonathan all leapt to their 
feet. 

*Do not be alarmed,” said Bodmelgart. *A member of the esteemed elder’s family is merely unwell.’ 

"May I help? asked Jonathan. ‘My father is a doctor.’ 

“Yes, please,’ replied Bodmelgart a moment later. “Our esteemed leader would be most grateful if you could look 
at his little one.’ 

A second piercing scream came from the room next door, then the sound of a girl crying. 

Jonathan looked at the translator. ‘Please take me to her?’ 


‘Now?’ said Bodmelgart. He looked around and opened his palms to the ceiling. ‘But we are in the middle of a 
banquet.’ 

‘If you don't mind,’ said Jonathan. “Flavia? Would you like to . . . assist me?” 

“Oh, yes!’ said Flavia and shot him a grateful look. “Yes, please.’ 

Bodmelgart rose and explained the situation to Ipalacen, who scowled and pushed out his fat lower lip like a 
petulant child. 

Flavia followed Jonathan and Bodmelgart into the next room. There were half a dozen brown-skinned young 
women and girls sitting on a divan around the wall. Three of them held babies. In the centre of the room an old man 
with a tattered white beard sat on a threadbare carpet. A girl of about nine or ten sat facing him. She was crying. 

Bodmelgart gestured towards the girl. ‘Her eyes are infected. It is common ailment here. Our medicine-elder 
applies special salve. But she does not work very well. 

Jonathan squatted beside the girl and brushed away the flies. Gently, he examined her eyes. Flavia saw that her 
left eyelid had brown paste on it, Her right eyelid was red, and swollen almost shut. The medicine-elder reached out 
and dipped his calloused thumb in a small bowl of brown paste on a goatskin beside him. Other medicinal items 
were arranged on the skin: a monkey’s head, dried lizards, fragments of ostrich egg and what appeared to be the 
eyeballs of goats or sheep, 

Jonathan quickly examined the doctor's supplies, then said to Bodmelgart: ‘Please ask him which of these 
ingredients your medicine-elder puts in the salve." 

‘The usual,’ said Bodmelgart, after a brief exchange with the bearded man. ‘Powdered ostrich egg and antelope 
horn mixed with lizard blood and salt, all bound together with goat fat." 

As he spoke the medicine-elder thumbed some of the gritty brown paste onto the girl's right eyelid. He was not 
gentle and the girl screamed again, though she remained perfectly still, submitting to his treatment. 

“Oh, the poor thing!’ Flavia turned to Jonathan. ‘Doesn't your father have something better than that for eyes?" 

“Yes,” said Jonathan grimly. He turned to Bodmelgart. "Tell him to try some saffron with ground copper flakes in 
a solution of acacia gum and vinegar.’ 

Bodmelgart related this to the medicine-elder, who grumbled a reply, gesturing angrily at his goatskin of potions. 

“He says saffron is very expensive. Even for our esteemed and wealthy elder.’ 

Jonathan turned and marched back into the vaulted dining room. Flavia and Bodmelgart hurried after him. 

Jonathan halted in front of the fat man and looked down at him. “Sir,” he said, ‘You must give her proper salve. I 
know it's expensive, but you must use saffron, Otherwise your daughter could lose her sight.’ 

Instead of translating, Bodmelgart laughed. “No, no, no, young man,’ he said, brushing away a fly. ‘She is not the 
daughter of our esteemed elder. She is his wife number four.” 


| SCROLL XIII 





Envia pleaded stomach-ache and asked if she could spend the night in the caravanserai, but they told her the gates 
were already closed for the night. 

‘Marauders, you understand,’ explained Bodmelgart. ‘But your sleeping quarters are only a little way from here. 
If you are tired then I will ask a boy to take you.” 

Narcissus glanced at Flavia and then at their host. He rose to his feet. ‘I think we should all be going now,’ he 
said. “We've had a long day. Thank you, sir, for your hospitality." He nodded politely to Ipalacen. 

They all left shortly after, another little black boy leading. By torchlight the streets were ominous and 
frightening. the black tunnels leading off them like paths to the underworld. 

‘That poor little girl,” said Flavia to Nubia, who was walking beside her. They were at the front of the group. 
close behind the boy with the torch. ‘Can you imagine being married to that horrible fat man?’ Flavia shuddered. 
then jumped with fright as a hand patted her back. It was Narcissus, giving her his most charming smile. 

‘Flavia,’ he said, slipping an arm around her shoulder. “How would you like to pay for your trip without 
performing for us, and earn a few thousand sesterces as well?” 

Flavia stared at him. He was very handsome, but his breath smelt of rancid lizard-meat. “I don't know," she said. 
“What do I have to do?" 

‘That fat elder was willing to give me a hundred thousand sesterces for you,’ he whispered. ‘What if I were to 
pretend to sell you to him, collect the money, and then later you could come and join us at a pre-arranged spot and 
we could make a hasty escape? I'll split the money with you,’ he added. 

“No,” hissed Flavia. ‘That's a terrible, awful, repulsive idea. No pre-arranged spot and no hasty escapes!" 

Narcissus sighed and released her shoulder. ‘I suppose it’s not such a good idea. Too bad. A hundred thousand 
would have been useful." 


The next moming the four friends hurried to the caravanserat as soon as the town gates opened. There they found 
Macargus and Assan loading the camels’ baskets with fresh supplies of dates, millet, and skins of olive-oil. Jonathan 
and Lupus were about to help the camel-drivers fill the water-skins when Narcissus hurried up. 

‘Let's go," he said to Macargus. ‘I don't like this place." 

*Do not be in such a hurry,” said the leader. "We must replenish our water." 

‘Now.’ said Narcissus. *I have a bad feeling about this place.’ 

“Very well,’ sighed Macargus. “There is another oasis two days from here. We can take on water there.’ He 
signalled to his drivers. 

Within a quarter of an hour, the caravan was on the move and by mid-morning the town of Cydamus was only a 
memory. Once again, the barren desert landscape stretched from horizon to horizon. 

The ground was split with frequent shallow gullies, but it was not too stony, and the camels made good progress. 
Once Macargus shouted a waming and held up his hand. He led the caravan off to the right and Jonathan saw what 
he had avoided: a deadly cleft in the desert, like a grinning mouth a yard or two wide and twice as deep, but so 


narrow that you could not see it until you were almost upon it. 

As the day grew brighter, Jonathan pulled a fold of his brown cotton turban right over his eyes. He looked 
around with interest. The fierce desert sun illuminated everything with such brilliance that even through the cloth of 
his turban he could still see everything clearly. He could see the shrubs below him and a few flat-topped acacias on 
the northern horizon. He could see the camels up ahead, and the camels behind. He could even see a distant line of 
black riders approaching from the east. 

“What's that?” he called out to Macargus. who was riding at the front of the caravan as usual. ‘Another caravan?” 

Macargus turned to look back and his cheerful expression turned to one of alarm. 

‘I don't know,” shouted the caravan leader. ‘They're coming from the direction of the town.’ He called to Assan 
and pointed them out. 

“Run! bellowed Narcissus, when he saw the dots on the horizon. ‘They're slave-traders! Someone warned me 
about them last night. He said if they caught us they'd kill us men and take the girls and children as slaves.’ 

On the camel ahead Flavia and Nubia clutched each other in terror. 

“Run!” repeated Narcissus. He closed his papyrus parasol and used it to strike his camel hard on the rear, 

At the head of the caravan, Macargus wheeled his camel and began moving back along the line, whipping 
camels and uttering a shrill ululation, The creatures sensed his urgency and began to speed up. Jonathan and Lupus 
were almost pitched off their mattress-seat as their camel lurched forward into a bouncing trot. 

Jonathan glanced back to see Flavia and Nubia clutching one another. Behind them, the merchants of the caravan 
were crying out to their various gods; he was surprised to hear one of the cloth merchants calling out to the God of 
Israel. 

Now Macargus was galloping back up along the line of trotting camels. “We cannot outrunning them!” cried 
Macargus, his voice jolted by the motion of his camel. “We just taken on full load of provision. And all camels are 
bloat with water.’ 

‘If they catch us. we're dead!’ cried Narcissus over his shoulder. “They're armed and we're not.” 

‘I am having armed,” said Macargus, and he pulled his sword from his scabbard. It was curved, with a wickedly 
sharp edge. "And so is Iddibal.” 

“There are only two of you,’ shouted back Narcissus, ‘and at least half a dozen of them." 

‘How long . . . until they catch up . . . with us?’ wheezed Jonathan as Macargus came abreast of them. 
Excitement always made his asthma flare up. 

“Quarter of the hour,’ said Macargus, glancing back at the approaching riders. ‘Maybe little bit more.’ 

‘Then I have an idea,” said Jonathan. “But we'll need... . a large sheet of beige or brown cloth . . .' His chest was 
growing tighter but he managed to add: "And we'll all have to work quickly.’ 


Jonathan crouched in the sand behind a small bush and tried to relieve the tightness in his lungs by breathing from 
his herb pouch. He looked at his camel trap with satisfaction. One of the cloth merchants had supplied him with a 
canvas awning. They had stretched this over a narrow gully, then weighted it with rocks and sprinkled it with grey 
sand to make it look like the desert floor. 

He glanced over his shoulder and grunted in satisfaction. The merchants and his friends were riding northwest as 
if for their lives. The trap lay directly between them and the approaching riders. If the slave-traders kept on in the 
same direction they would fall into the natural pit. If the trap failed, it was up to them. 

Jonathan had collected a little pile of sharp rocks to share with Lupus, who lay on the hot earth beside him. He 
and Lupus each wore a belt made from a leather sling, so they were ready. Narcissus lay in the dust on the other side 
of Lupus. He clutched a bejewelled ceremonial sword that he had borrowed from one of the merchants. 

Jonathan raised himself up on his elbows. On the other side of the covered gully crouched Macargus and his 


wicked curved sword. Iddibal was supposed to be with him, but Jonathan could not see him. Perhaps he had gone 
forward for a better view. 

The pursuers were closer now, and he could see there were only four of them, not a dozen as Narcissus had said. 
The leader seemed to be a heavy man in a pink turban and caftan. Behind him rode three slimmer men in black. All 
four rode dark camels. 

Suddenly Lupus grunted and pointed at the riders. 

“What” said Jonathan, squinting. 

In the dust Lupus wrote the name: IPALACEN 

‘Great Juno's beard!’ exclaimed Jonathan. *You're right. Narcissus! It's our host from last night. And his three 
sons. He's not a slave-trader!’ 

Jonathan and Lupus looked at each other in wide-eyed alarm for a moment. 

Then Jonathan leapt to his feet and waved his arms. ‘Stop!’ he cried. “You'll be killed! Stop!’ 

‘No, Jonathan.” cried Narcissus, ‘get down!’ 

But instead of causing Ipalacen and his sons to slow down, his action made them spur their camels towards 
Jonathan and the pit. 

‘Stop!’ cried Jonathan. 

But it was too late. The riders were onto the tarpaulin now, and he saw the terrible effect of his trap, The camels 
were pitching forward, their riders crying out in surprise. And now the groans of camels and the screams of men rose 
up with a cloud of grey dust. Jonathan wheezed and coughed and wrapped the tail of his turban over the lower half 
of his face, 

Suddenly a huge dark shape emerged from the dust-cloud and charged directly towards him. Jonathan felt 
someone pull him down and it was only by some miracle they weren't trampled by the terrified camel. Jonathan 
glanced over his shoulder to see the riderless creature running northwest, its saddle dragging behind. 

Narcissus released his grip, and Jonathan stood up, his knees trembling violently. 

Three camels writhed in the pit, and two men were struggling to their feet. Two others lay silent and still: one 
crushed beneath a camel and the other with his neck at an unnatural angle. Jonathan shuddered. His plan had been 
horribly effective. A heavy man in a dirty pink robe was staggering out of the pit, his right arm dangling uselessly by 
his side. He was uttering curses and heading straight for Narcissus. 

Without a word Narcissus ran forward and his blade flashed in the bright sun. 

Ipalacen slumped to his knees and something like a dirty pink ball tumbled down and bounced back into the pit. 

Jonathan cried out in horror. It was Ipalacen's head. 


SCROLL XIV 





War's happening?’ cried Flavia from the jouncing back of her fleeing camel. She glanced over her shoulder at 
the cloud of dust rising into the air on the horizon. ‘Oh, Nubia! What if they catch us?” 

Flavia was holding tight to Nubia and she could feel her friend’s whole body trembling. She remembered that 
most of Nubia’s family had been killed by slave-traders. 

Flavia risked another glance behind and her heart nearly stopped as she saw a black camel racing towards them. 
‘Look, Nubia! They’re catching up!" she cried. 

Flavia felt Nubia's body tense as she twisted to look. then relax. “No.” said Nubia. “Behold, that camel has no 
rider.” 

Assan peeled off from the trotting line of camels to intercept the runaway camel He managed to slow it down 
and catch the dangling reins. Then he shouted something and pointed towards a clump of date palms further north. 

‘He wants us to go there,” said Nubia. She made Selene veer right, along with the other camels, and they soon 
reached the palms. 

“We'll wait here!’ cried Assan, coming up beside them on camelback. He turned to the merchants. “We men will 
hide among the palms, in case the marauders are still coming. You girls wait behind us." He turned frightened green 
eyes on Flavia. ‘If we must fight, and if you see we are losing, then you must flee to those mountains, Understand?" 

Flavia and Nubia nodded. and Casina on her camel beside them. 

Presently they saw some dark dots approaching in the shimmering heat haze. Gradually these dots became six 
camels, three of them riderless. As the shapes grew bigger and clearer, Nubia could see that one of the camels had 
two riders on its back. 

‘Behold!’ cried Nubia happily. “The Jonathan and the Lupus!’ 

“And I see Narcissus,’ cried Casina. 

“Praise Juno!’ cried Flavia. “That means they’ ve vanquished the slave-traders.* 

Flavia and Nubia hugged each other and smiled at Casina. 

Among the palms, Assan and the merchants were rising and moving forward, so Nubia urged her camel forward 
too. Casina's camel followed, and when they reached the others in the shady grove they all three dismounted. 

Narcissus was the first to ride into the palm grove and his camel was the first to kneel. He dismounted and strode 
forward, like Achilles returning from battle. He gave Casina a quick hug, then slapped Hanno and Barbarus 
manfully on their backs. 

“We got them!” he laughed. “Killed them all and captured two camels. I see you got the runaway.’ He gestured 
towards the black camel. 

“Who were they?” cried Casina. 

“Slave-traders. all right," said Narcissus. “They were bent on evil.’ He glanced over his shoulder at Macargus and 
the boys. They did not seem to share his elation, but climbed off their camels dejectedly. 

‘Jonathan! Lupus!” Flavia and Nubia ran forward. "Are you all right?” 


Jonathan glanced back at Lupus. then nodded. *We're all right,’ he said, and added under his breath. “We'll tell 
you about it later.” 

Flavia looked past him to see Iddibal approaching. The sinister black figure was wiping his sword. 

‘Behold! said Nubia. She pointed to the southeast and they all looked to see vultures spiralling down from the 
blue sky. 

Macargus nodded, his eyes inscrutable beneath his indigo turban. ‘We have no time for burying them,” he said. 
“And we have no time for talking now. Their friends are perhaps soon coming after us. We must leave caravan trail. 


If you need to do latrine, now is the time. We must leaving as soon as possible.” 


As Macargus led the caravan south. they rode into a different kind of desert. The hard-baked grey earth gave way to 
yellow dirt with stony hillocks, a few acacia trees and many stunted shrubs. The sun grew bigger and redder as it 
sank to the horizon and soon it sent the long distorted shadows of camels stretching out to their left. 

Macargus called a halt as they reached a dry riverbed, Nubia nodded to herself as the camels carefully picked 
their way down into the wadi. It was bone dry down here, but full of low scrubby brush for the animals to graze on. 
It was also sheltered. Perhaps most importantly, they would be invisible to anyone in pursuit. 

There was no summons from Narcissus to practise a pantomime, and she saw Jonathan walk up to the top of the 
opposite bank. His footsteps sent pebbles scuttling back down. She and Flavia followed and sat beside him at top of 
the bank. He was staring west, towards the setting sun, with his back towards the camp. 

‘We made a terrible mistake,” he said, without turning his head. ‘It wasn’t slave-traders. It was our host from last 
night." 

“That fat man in the pink turban?" said Flavia with a shudder. “The one who wanted to marry me?’ 

*Ipalacen?’ whispered Nubia. 

Jonathan nodded. ‘Him and his three sons.’ 

A figure joined them on the crest of the dune. Lupus, He sat silently on the other side of Jonathan, 

“One of the sons was crushed by his camel,’ continued Jonathan in a flat voice. “The other broke his neck when 
he fell. But two were still alive. Ipalacen came charging up out of the gully and before any of us could do anything . 
- + Here Jonathan broke off and rested his turbaned head on the tops of his knees. 

“What?” whispered Flavia. 

Lupus used the side of his hand to make a slicing motion across his throat. 

‘Someone kills him?" asked Nubia, 

*Narcissus.’ Jonathan was still staring down and his voice was muffled. ‘He chopped off his head and it bounced 
like a ball." 

‘Oh!’ cried Nubia and Flavia together, 

Jonathan lifted his head and stared west. The sun hovered above the horizon like a huge blood-bloated tick, 
squashed by the invisible thumb of a giant. 

“The third son was still down in the gully,” said Jonathan. ‘One of our men, the one in black—' 

*Iddibal,' said Nubia. 

“Yes. Iddibal cut the son’s throat. Without one word, Just cut his throat.” 

Lupus grunted wrote in the dust with his finger; THEY WERE SLAVE-TRADERS. NARCISSUS SAID SO. 

*I don’t think they were, Lupus,’ said Jonathan, “They weren't even armed. Ipalacen had that jewelled dagger 
stuck in his sash, but that was all.” 

Flavia frowned at Jonathan. *But if they weren't slave-traders, why were they chasing us?’ Suddenly she gasped. 
“Great Juno's peacock!’ 

Jonathan turned his head to look at her and Nubia saw that his eyes were red-rimmed beneath his black turban. 


*You think you know why?" he asked. 

Flavia nodded. ‘Last night, when the fat man offered Narcissus a fortune for me, Narcissus whispered that I 
should pretend to agree so that he could get the money and then later he would help me escape. I said no, of course. 
It’s a terrible idea." 

‘In so many different ways.’ said Jonathan, 

Lupus scribbled in the dust: HE WAS PROBABLY JOKING 

‘I thought so too,’ said Flavia. “But what if Narcissus did agree to sell me after all, and then took the money. 
Maybe that's why Narcissus was in a such a hurry to leave this morning. Maybe that’s why they were pursuing us. 
Ipalacen paid Narcissus and he wanted his goods: me!’ 

All four were silent for a while. The setting sun had burst and was bleeding into the horizon, shrinking by the 
moment. 

“What do we do?’ asked Nubia. 

“There's nothing we can do,’ said Jonathan. “We have to get our money and luggage back, and that means we 
have to get to Volubilis. This caravan is the only way. Especially now that we're in the middle of the desert. Also, 
Ipalacen’s family might be after us and they’ll assume we were all in on the scheme.” 

“That is why we camp in wadi,' murmured Nubia. 

“In what?" 

“Wadi is what we call dry riverbed. From ground level nobody can see us.’ 

The sun was a shrinking pool of blood on the horizon. The sky above it a livid purple. 

‘Come,’ said Nubia, rising to her feet and brushing off her robe. “It is becoming dark soon.’ 

“You're right,’ said Jonathan, “There's nothing we can do about it now. Let's go and eat.’ 

*But how can we just go and sit and eat with Narcissus?’ cried Flavia. “If my theory is right, then he's a cheat, a 
liar and a murderer,’ 

Lupus angrily shook his head at her. He used his sandailed foot to scuff out the previous messages he had written 
in the dust. Then he squatted and wrote a new one with his finger: I TRUST NARCISSUS. I THINK THOSE MEN 
WERE BENT ON EVIL. 

“Nubia's good at sensing what people are like,’ said Flavia, and turned to her friend. “What do you think about 
Narcissus? Is he good or evil?" 

Nubia considered. *I do not think he is evil, but I think he hides something.’ she said at last. 

*“Hmmph!" said Flavia, and turned back to the livid horizon. 

‘Listen, everyone,’ said Jonathan, “If Lupus is right, then we have nothing to fear from Narcissus. But if Flavia is 
right about Narcissus, and if he suspects we might betray him, then he could murder us, too. Either way. we've got 
to behave as if everything is normal and treat him exactly as we have in the past.” 


In spite of Jonathan's warning to treat Narcissus normally, Flavia could not bear the thought of eating dinner with 
him. So she decided to sit with the merchants. She had been travelling with them for over a week but had not yet 
exchanged more than a polite greeting. They were chattering away in a foreign language but when she approached 
them with her wooden bowl of barley porridge, they all smiled up at her. One of them had a jolly, light-brown face 
beneath a white turban, and he moved over to make space in their circle. Flavia sat beside him. 

‘Salvete! she said. 

“Hello, Roman girl,’ they replied. 

“Flavia,” she said. ‘My name is Flavia Gemina, daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain.” 

‘I am Zabda,' said the jolly one in the white turban. He smiled — showing bad teeth — and introduced her to the 
others. 


They all spoke either good Greek or fair Latin, and she discovered that they had set out from Alexandria and 
hoped to reach Volubilis. They had been travelling for nearly two months. selling and buying along the way. They 
took turns telling her about their adventures and warning her about the evil spirits of the desert. 

“Are there really evil spirits in the desert?’ asked Flavia, putting down her empty bowl. 

“Oh, yes.” said Zabda. ‘We have all encountered them. Some call them ghuls. Others call them jinns. But I call 
them demons.’ 

“What do they look like?’ 

‘They are invisible!" cried a long-nosed merchant in a black turban. ‘Sometimes they will mount a camel, and 
the poor creature — feeling a rider but seeing nobody behind — will run for days and days in pure terror until finally it 
drops dead. I have seen it happen.” 

Several of the other merchants nodded their agreement. 

‘Some of them look like beautiful girls,’ said Baricha, who had bushy black eyebrows beneath an orange turban. 
“Once I was wandering in the desert, separated from my comrades, when I saw an oasis. | could see it all! The bright 
pool of water, The lush palm-grove. And dusky maidens with jars of water on their heads. But just as I reached it: 
pouf! It disappeared! It was a mirage, caused by succubae: demons who take the form of lovely women." 

*A mirage?’ said Flavia. 

“Yes. A trick of demons in the desert. You see something that is not there.’ 

‘I saw a demon once.’ said Zabda. “And heard it, too. It was a ghul, a shadow of the night. It had glowing orange 
eyes and pointed ears. And it made an eerie, whooping noise. They say whenever you hear that sound, someone will 
soon die.’ 

Flavia shuddered. 

‘Oh, look, now you've gone and frightened Miss Roman girl,’ said Baricha. “Senna tea?’ He held up a long- 
spouted brass teapot that had been sitting in the coals of the fire. 

‘Thank you,” said Flavia. He handed her a small thick glass and continued pouring for the others. 

‘Oh, it’s delicious!’ cried Flavia a moment later, 

‘Sweetened with syrup of figs,’ explained Zabda as he accepted his. 

“More?” said Baricha to Flavia, at the sight of her already-empty glass. 

‘Oh, yes please!" said Flavia. 

Baricha raised his caterpillar-like eyebrows, but said nothing as he topped her up. 

The merchant in the black turban asked Flavia about life in Italia, and soon Flavia was telling them about Titus's 
massive new arena in Rome, how she and her friends had witnessed the games, and how she had escaped from 
hippos and crocodiles. 

Presently she held out her cup for a fifth helping of tea. 

‘Are you sure?” said Baricha. 

‘If you don't mind," said Flavia, and launched back into her tale. 

Finally she noticed that her friends were rising from the other fire to prepare for bed, so she excused herself to 
join them, 

The next morning at dawn Flavia discovered the effects of too much senna tea. 
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An that day almost on the hour, the whole caravan had to stop while Flavia dismounted and ran to squat in the 
riverbed. Nubia always offered to come with her but each time Flavia refused: it was too horrible and embarrassing. 

‘Oh, Juno!” she groaned, as she lifted the hem of her blue caftan for the tenth time that day. ‘Why me?’ She 
swatted away a buzzing fly. 

“We're stopping here for the day, Flavia!’ called a voice. Flavia looked up in horror to see Jonathan standing on 
the bank of the wadi. It ran east to west and they had been following it all day. 

“Jonathan!” She angrily stood and pulled down her caftan. ‘Don’t spy on me!’ 

‘I'm not spying,’ he snapped. ‘I just wanted to warn you that we're all about to come down here to camp, like 
last night.’ 

Flavia glared at him, then turned and marched across the riverbed, up the opposite slope and towards the north. 
The sun was still fairly high, about three handbreadths above the horizon, and she finally found a shallow dip behind 
a stunted bush, 

Her bowels cramped painfully, but nothing came. She was as empty as the water-skin hanging from her shoulder. 

She knew everyone was annoyed with her because the caravan's water was almost finished. Macargus had been 
hoping to reach a well today, but her frequent stops had slowed the whole caravan. She knew they would blame her 
for having to ration their water. There would be no brewing of senna tea tonight. 

‘It’s not my fault,’ she muttered to herself. “Nobody told me senna tea was a laxative. Why are those merchants 
carrying it anyway? Why would anybody want to buy senna leaf?" 

Finally she rose and sighed. She was just about to tum around and set back to the camp when she saw a clump of 
date palms and a pool of water only a few hundred yards away in the opposite direction of the wadi. Was it a 
mirage? 

She rubbed her eyes, but she could clearly see the pool of water glinting in the sun. She could even make out 
something like white foam on its surface, and little islands rising up from it. An entire lake! She turned to run back 
to camp, then hesitated. Better to make absolutely certain it was real. She didn't want people to be even more 
annoyed with her than they already were. 


Flavia had crested half a dozen hillocks, but the lake seemed no nearer. 

But now the sun was only a handbreadth from the horizon and she knew she must go back to camp, lake or not. 
She sighed and turned and began to retrace her footprints, quite clear in the sandy earth. 

A moment later she stopped with a cry of delight. Before her, a herd of tiny gazelle swarmed past, heading west. 
There must have been two hundred of them flowing past in an undulating wave. Every so often one of them would 
spring up high above the rest, his hooves and horns gleaming in the setting sun. 

Flavia was enchanted and watched them out of sight. At last they were gone and now the sun was almost 
touching the horizon. She hurried on towards camp. 

The hoof prints of two hundred gazelle had obliterated her own tracks, but it didn’t matter. She knew the camp 


lay just over the next hillock beyond that little acacia tree. 

For the first time all day her bowels felt settled, and her stomach growled. She was ravenous and her mouth 
watered at the thought of food, even the same old goat and barley stew. She topped the rise, expecting to see friends 
and camels and campfires in the riverbed below, but there was nothing. Only more scrubby hillocks. It must be the 
next one. 

She reached the crest of the next rise, and just before the sun set she had time to see there was no riverbed here 
either. Where was it? She was sure it had been here. 

Flavia looked frantically around. Nothing but hillocks and a few stunted acacias or tamarisks. No smoke. No 
sound but the wind. 

‘Jonathan!’ cried Flavia. “Nubia! Lupus! Where are you?’ 

Silence. The colour drained from the sky as she ran. It was mauve now with a star or two sparking up high, and 
trees and bushes flat and black on the horizon. There! That acacia tree. She had passed it earlier. 

Presently she stopped running and stood on the top of a rise breathing hard. This was ridiculous. Her friends 
must be very near. She called out their names, again and again, until her voice was hoarse. 

She mustn't despair. She could still find them. They must be just over the next ridge. 

‘Oh please, Juno,” she prayed. ‘Please, Castor and Pollux. Please, God of Jonathan. Let them be there." 

But although it was now quite dark, starlight showed the next dip between hillocks was empty. just like all the 
others. 

She could no longer avoid the truth: she was hopelessly lost. 


On Flavia's left, a full moon detached itself from the horizon and floated up. as large and yellow as the yolk of an 
ostrich egg. And with its rising came the wind. Now she imagined she heard voices calling her, She called back, her 
voice a hoarse croak. But there was no reply. Only the moaning wind. 

She stood on the crest of a hillock, looking around for something familiar. Now that the sun had set, she was 
cold, But all she had was her long-sleeved cotton caftan and her turban, She unwrapped the turban and folded it 
double and draped it around her shoulders. It helped a little. 

Keeping the rising moon on her left, she headed south. She must reach the wadi soon. Had she passed it 
somehow? 

In the moonlight, the sparse desert vegetation was deceptive. What she took for a distant tree was a little stunted 
bush, only a few paces away. And what she believed to be a shrub turned out to be a full-grown acacia, its trunk 
hidden by a rise in the terrain, 

Once she saw her three friends standing in a row. 

‘Here!’ she cried, sobbing with relief. “Here | am!’ 

But as she ran towards the shapes, they resolved themselves into three tamarisk bushes. 

At last she saw what she was sure was the silhouette of a kneeling camel, black against the star-choked sky. She 
ran towards it and had almost reached it when its outlines shifted to show yet another bush. 

But this one had something hiding among its branches. Flavia gasped as a dark shape within the foliage stirred 
and she found herself staring into the glowing orange eyes of a ghul. "Bhooo!" it cried, in a deep terrible voice. 
*Bhooo!” 

With terrible slow deliberation, the ghul raised up its dark arms and floated silently towards her. 

All the other apparitions had been her imagination. 

But this one was real. 

Flavia heard her own scream, strangely remote, and now the star-choked sky was below her, and she was falling 
down into it. 


Flavia woke up sometime after midnight. She lifted herself onto her elbows, then sat up. She had seen Zabda’s 
ghul, and lived! 

She rose to her feet, shivering. The cold had taken away her thirst, but not her fear. The wind was still moaning 
and the full moon stood small and cold at the top of the sky, She scanned the moonlit desert, hoping for the glow of 
a golden fire among the silver and black. 

Nothing. 

If she walked, the movement would warm her. But her steps might take her further from the morning's search 
party. 

Suddenly she had an idea. With her teeth she ripped several strips from the end of her blue cotton turban, each 
about as long and wide as her forearm. Then she went to the ghul bush. Up close, she saw it was not very tall — only 
about half her height — and she was able to tie one of the strips to the highest branch. If she left cloth strips on every 
shrub or bush she passed, they might guide a search-party to her. 

And now she needed to walk west. The moon at its zenith was not a reliable marker, so she looked for the 
brightest star in the constellation of Ursa Minor, the little bear. This was the star her father used on clear nights at 
sea. She stretched out both her arms, in the position of a crucified man, then turned her whole body, and lifted her 
right arm to point at the North Star, The North Star on her right should keep her heading west, the direction she 
knew the caravan was travelling. That way, even if she had wandered too far south or north, at least she would be 
travelling parallel to her friends. 

The moon had started its descent. and once again it cast strange black shadows, making even the smallest shrub 
appear to be a crouching leopard or a desert demon. 

Suddenly she saw something that made her heart sink: a strip of cloth tied to one of the thomy branches. 

For the last few hours she had been walking in a giant circle. 


Flavia sank onto the sandy ground, too parched to cry. She closed her eyes and prayed to Diana. ‘Please help me. 
goddess Diana.’ She spoke in her mind, because her tongue was too dry to form the words. “You brought me on this 
quest. Please don't abandon me.” 

A moment later, her head was suddenly filled with a sweet, heady scent: myrrh. She opened her eyes and looked 
at the thorny shrub. She had not tied any pieces of cloth to a myrrh bush. 

She crawled closer and sniffed. Sure enough, the stunted tree was the source of the scent. And now that she was 
closer to it, she saw it wasn’t a scrap of her turban. It was someone else’s turban, half unwound. Hers was pale blue. 
This one was indigo blue, or perhaps black. 

She hadn't been going in a circle after all. 

The much bigger strip of cloth was caught on the sharp thorns of the branches and she carefully pulled it free 
and wrapped it around her shoulders. It was thicker and warmer than her remnant of cotton turban, and it comforted 
her. She lay down beneath the myrrh tree’s thorny branches and looked up at the moon, sinking down towards the 
west. 

She might not have been walking in circles, but she was still hopelessly lost. She would never see her friends 
again, Or her dog Scuto or her uncle or Alma. Or her adored father, Of all her regrets, this was the worst: that she 
had parted from him in anger. 

The sweet scent of myrrh enveloped her, heavy as a drug, and she thought that if she had to die, it might as well 
be here beneath this perfumed tree. 


In Flavia's dream, Diana the huntress was running in the moonlit desert. 
In one hand she held her bow, and the arrows rattled in her quiver. The joy of the hunt filled her heart and the 


wind tugged her hair. Presently Diana stopped and looked around, puzzled. She was alone. No hunting dogs. No 
virgin companions. The desert suddenly seemed an empty, sterile place. 

Then the wind brought the distant sound of flutes and tambourines to her ears and she turned. 

Coming across the desert was a procession led by a woman. The woman walked sedately, and hundreds of 
people of all ages followed her. Her head was modestly covered, and as she came closer, Diana saw that the woman 
held a baby in her arms. 

Diana the huntress was alone and in darkness. But this woman had two thousand attendants and their faces 
showed quiet joy. Who were they? 

Diana's chest tightened and she felt a strange unwelcome emotion: a softness that was repulsive to her. Angrily 
plucking an arrow from her quiver, she notched it to the string and with a single fluid motion she drew the bow and 
brought the arrow to her cheek. She aimed at the baby, but just as she was about to loose the arrow, the woman 
stopped and turned and looked directly at her. 

The woman's gaze held such tenderness and love, that it was like an arrow in Diana's heart. 

“No!” she cried. Her arrow flew off harmlessly into the darkness and her bow fell to the barren desert terrain. 

The woman smiled and extended her hand towards Diana. But the huntress's pride would not let her follow. 

So the procession moved on. And when it finally passed, Diana was alone. 


The first thing Flavia saw the next morning were two vultures hopping in the dust no more than twelve feet away 
from her. 

She tried to scream, but her mouth was too parched to make a sound. She pushed herself up on her elbows, then 
gasped as three vicious thorns stabbed her scalp. Blinking away tears, she crawled out from underneath the myrth 
bush and ran at the macabre birds. They flapped up into the air, then rose higher as she flung stones at them. 

They remained circling in the air above her. Nothing she could do would make them go away. 

Flavia gazed around in despair. Apart from a few scattered acacia trees, the rolling savannah was as featureless 
as the sea. No approaching camels. No smudge of campfire smoke. She felt like an ant in the middle of the arena. 

The scent of the myrrh bush was making her dizzy so she moved away from it and breathed in the pure desert 
air. It was still cool but soon it would grow warm. Her head hurt and she pressed her right palm against it. When she 
brought her hand away she saw blood from the thoms. Taking the indigo strip of cotton from around her shoulders, 
she tied it as a turban around her head. Then she began to walk west, away from the rising sun, Her shadow 
stretched out before her, thin and lonely with an elongated turban on its head. 

She knew without looking up that the vultures were still circling above her. There was something indescribably 
evil about their constant presence. A sudden nausea made her stop and rest her hands on her knees and take deep 
breaths. When the dizziness passed, she lifted her water-skin and directed the spout towards her mouth, Still dry, On 
an impulse, she opened her little camel leather belt-pouch and searched inside. Right at the bottom was a garlic- 
shaped, radish-coloured colanut. What was it Nubia had said? These are very good for when you are hungry or tired. 

She put it in her mouth and began to chew. A bitter taste flooded her mouth, so intense that she was tempted to 
spit it out, but it had made her saliva flow, and that must be good. So she continued to chew, and presently found the 
taste almost pleasant. 

It was a fine pure day, without a breath of wind. 

Her step quickened and a tiny seed of hope blossomed in her heart, A low violet smudge lay on the western 
horizon. Those must be the mountains Macargus had mentioned. Between her and the mountains lay Assan's oasis. 
She might reach it after all and find her friends waiting, with dates and bread and salt. And cold, sweet water. 

Her shadow had shrunk to only twice her height when she came face to face with the ghul. 

The creature was perched in an acacia tree. He was golden brown and his ears — sharp as clay shards — pointed 


straight up. The ghul’s back was to her but when her foot scuffed a pebble, he slowly swivelled his entire head to 
face her. Then he opened huge orange eyes and blinked. 


The ghul blinked orange eyes at Flavia, then slowly raised his wings. Silent as a cinder, he drifted up and out of the 
tree, 

Flavia smiled weakly and shaded her eyes with her hand. “You're only an owl!' she thought. *A very big desert 
owl.” She watched him diminish against the blue sky and land in an acacia much further away. Then her eyes 
focused on something just beyond the place where the owl had settled: something like a black pip wobbling on the 
heat haze of the horizon. It seemed to be a rider on a lone camel. 

Was it another mirage? Or could it really be a rider? And if it was a rider, was he friend or foe? 
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I: was Iddibal, the black-robed camel-driver. 

He reached Flavia within a quarter of an hour and leapt off his camel and ran to her and let her drink squirts of 
water from his goatskin. 

‘Not too much,” he said presently. He spoke Greek, in a deep growl, ‘Not too fast." Flavia nodded and waited. 
then sipped a little more. It was so good! She felt tears of gratitude and relief waiting to squeeze out, but they would 
have to wait. She was still too dehydrated. 

‘How did you find me?’ she croaked at last. 

"Your two friends.’ He pointed up. 

Flavia tipped back her head and saw the two vultures circling overhead in the hot blue sky. 

‘They guide me straight to you.’ Iddibal continued in his deep-voiced Greek, and he helped her mount his black 
camel. She felt the familiar forward surge as the camel straightened his hind legs, and as the camel extended its 
forelegs she rocked back against Iddibal’s chest, as comforting as her father’s. Iddibal turned the camel and as they 
started east, towards the sun, Flavia took regular little sips from the waterskin. 

She was exhausted physically and emotionally and the comforting swaying of the camel soon caused her to doze 
off. Then something jerked her awake and she saw her friends waving from the shade of an acacia tree. She felt 
Iddibal’s chest expand and then he uttered a huge ululation and waved his right arm. 

"All this time the caravan was behind me.’ whispered Flavia in amazement. *1 was ahead of you. 

“Yes. We spend night and day search for you.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia in a small voice. ‘I'm sorry.’ 

*] must tell you something else,’ he said. 

‘Yes?! 

‘The men who were pursuing us. Ipalacen and sons. They were bad. They have knife hidden in clothes. They 
mean to steal you for slaves and kill us." 

‘They did?" 

“Yes. So do not be angry with the pretty dancer. He helps to save your life.’ 


Her friends greeted her and gave her dates and bread, but they did not have time to linger, for they had now been 
two days without water. Iddibal’s goatskin had contained the last of it. 

Flavia slept on her camel, in Nubia's arms, but presently stinging sand and the howl of wind woke her, 

The camels had been walking beside the wadi — the dry riverbed — and now Macargus indicated that they should 
go down into it and make camp, even though it was not yet noon. 

‘Shouldn't we keep going?’ Flavia asked Nubia, pulling the tail of her indigo turban across her mouth and nose. 

‘No,’ said Nubia, and her expression was grim. ‘In sandstorm you should always be taking shelter. They 
sometimes last three days,’ she murmured. 

Macargus and his two camel-drivers arranged the kneeling camels as a windbreak, then struggled to erect low 


tents to keep out the worst of the storm. 

Finally they all rested in the grey half-light of the black goatskin shelter. Outside the wind howled and groaned. 
The camels closed their double-lashed eyes and chewed their cuds stoically; they had drunk deeply three days 
previously and were unperturbed. It was their riders who needed water. 

Nobody accused her, but Flavia knew it was all her fault. If she had not drunk five glasses of senna tea and held 
up the caravan with her latrine-breaks, they would haye reached Assan's oasis by now. 

Nobody said so, but she also knew that if this howling sandstorm blew for more than a day. they might end up as 
bleached bones in the wadi. 


Mercifully, the sandstorm abated the following day and they slowly packed the camels and continued west. Now 
there was sand everywhere: in their mouths, in their hair, in their clothes. 

In silence they swayed towards the violet hills, now clear and jagged on the horizon. They travelled all that 
afternoon, right through the moonlit night and into the morning. Nubia had never been so thirsty. 

As the sun rose she saw they had almost reached foothills, and that there was a gully up ahead with a promising 
fringe of something dark: date-palms. 

Around noon that day the camels broke into an eager trot. Unlike their riders, they were not desperate for water, 
but they could smell the oasis and they sensed it meant rest. 

At last they were there, by a blue pool of water. The camels knelt without being told. Flavia was still weak, so 
Nubia helped her dismount. Then the two of them followed the others to the pool. 

Nubia dipped her hands in the water, and splashed her face. ‘Do not drink too much, Flavia,’ she croaked, when 
she was able to speak. ‘After so long, too much water is deadly. Just take little sips.’ The water was slightly stagnant, 
but she could tell it was not bad. 

‘Oh! cried Flavia. ‘It’s the most delicious thing I've ever tasted.” 

The others were beside them, splashing and laughing and drinking. 

‘Don’t drink too much!’ cried Macargus hoarsely. “It’s dangerous to drink too much,” 

Lupus waded out into the middle of the pool and fell backwards with a splash. When he rose up his wet tunic 
clung to his body and Flavia could see how skinny he had become. 

‘Dates!’ cried Nubia, pointing up. They looked up and saw the tree laden with massive clusters of dates, some 
green, some yellow, some orange and some brown, 

Lupus whooped and came splashing out of the pool. Then he tossed a stone up into the branches. This sent a 
shower of ripe dates raining down on their heads. 

Assan ascended one of the palm-trunks as nimbly as a monkey and cut down more clusters. Man and beast 
devoured the sweet brown fruit. 

“They're ambrosia!" laughed Flavia. ‘The best thing I've ever tasted!" 

Nubia nodded. ‘Now you are knowing why I love dates!” 


That night Assan slaughtered their last goat and they all feasted together on goat stew and sour camel-milk 
pancakes. For dessert they had more dates washed down with date-sweetened mint tea, Because they intended to 
spend the next day resting in the oasis, they stayed up until almost midnight. singing and playing the happiest songs 
they knew, 

Lupus woke sometime in the early hours, bloated and needing to use the latrine. Not wanting to awaken the 
others, he tiptoed around the moonlit forms of sleeping people and camels and went into the palm grove. 

On his way back to camp, his sharp ears caught the murmur of voices, Following the sound. he discovered 
Narcissus and Casina standing in a clearing among lofty date palms. The moon shed a silver light on them, making 


their shadows — and those of the palms — ink-black. 

Casina was weeping and Narcissus was patting her back in a brotherly manner. 

‘Oh, I wish we were home in Alexandria!’ sobbed Casina. ‘I hate the desert. I hate the sand and the wind and the 
flies and the heat and the cold." 

‘Shhh. Be brave. We'll be in Volubilis soon,’ said Narcissus. ‘Just a few more weeks.” 

Lupus crept a little closer and peeped out from behind a palm tree. 

“And then what?" hissed Casina. “What happens if the procurator won't pay you to perform for his festival? 
You've been telling everyone he invited you, when he didn’t. For all we know, he might hate pantomime.’ 

“Shhh!” said Narcissus. He glanced around to make sure they were alone, and Lupus pulled his head back behind 
the palm trunk. 

‘He won't hate pantomime,’ Lupus heard Narcissus say. ‘Nobody hates pantomime. If he won't pay us, we'll 
offer to do it for free. After all, we'll be rich soon enough." 

‘What?’ whispered Casina. ‘You think the procurator will just hand over Cleopatra's treasures? They probably 
don't even belong to him. They probably belong to the SPQR.” 

‘So we'll have to prepare the citizens a little.’ came Narcissus’s voice. ‘That’s why we're doing the Death of 
Antonius and Cleopatra.’ 

Lupus edged his head out from behind the palm trunk. Narcissus was holding Casina by her shoulders, at arms’ 
length, She was staring miserably at the ground. 

"As soon as the performance ends.’ continued Narcissus. ‘everyone will be full of pity and admiration for 
Antonius and Cleopatra. That's when Ill tell them who you are. They'll demand the governor give you 
compensation and he'll hardly be able to refuse. After all, the whole point of his festival is to gain the admiration of 
his subjects.’ 

‘I don’t care about riches,’ pouted Casina, and lifted her homely face towards his. In the silver light of the moon, 
Lupus could see her eyes were swollen with weeping. She sniffed. ‘All I want is you.” 

“And you have me.” Narcissus pulled her into his arms and kissed her. 

Lupus's eyebrows went up in surprise. Everyone knew Casina loved Narcissus, but nobody had suspected he 
liked her in return. He was so handsome and she was so plain. Now, with a little moan of pleasure, she melted into 
his arms. Lupus wrinkled his nose in distaste and turned to go, but Casina’s next words stopped him cold. 

“Would you love me," she said, ‘if I wasn't the great-granddaughter of Cleopatra Selene and King Juba? If I was 
just an ordinary girl, without royal blood, would you still love me?’ 

‘Of course, my little gazelle,” said Narcissus. ‘But you are Cleopatra’s descendant and you do have royal blood, 
and when you claim your heritage we will become powerful as well as rich. 
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Th next moming Lupus woke to the sound of music and the smell of camel-milk pancakes. He stared up at the 
infinite blue sky. Had he been dreaming last night? Was Casina really a descendant of the famous Cleopatra? Was 
Narcissus really planning to gain power by revealing her identity? But how? He had to tell the others. 

He sat up and pushed away his blanket, 

It was a glorious fresh morning in the oasis, with the tall palms throwing cool blue shadows across the sandy 
ground. Not far away. Flavia, Jonathan and Nubia were practising “Cleopatra's Theme’ with Casina and the two 
musicians. Over by the well, Assan and Iddibal checked the camels’ feet for thorns and wounds. And further beyond. 
in a clearing among the palms he saw the merchants examining their goods and chatting together happily. They must 
all have been up for hours. 

"Good morning, Lupus!’ came a voice from behind him. 

Lupus turned to see Narcissus squatting by the coals of last night's fire with Assan’s iron pan. 

‘I told them to let you sleep.” said Narcissus. He was bathed and clean, wearing his sleeveless practice tunic. His 
long tawny hair was damp and his muscular body lightly oiled. *Pve made you some breakfast.’ Narcissus flipped a 
pancake onto a mat of woven palm leaves and passed it to Lupus. ‘I told them you were the best pupil I've ever had 
and that I wanted you all to myself today,’ He gave Lupus his dazzling smile. 

Lupus dropped his head to hide the flush of pleasure, and pretended to examine his pancakes. 

‘Enjoy your breakfast.’ said Narcissus, giving Lupus's hair an affectionate tousle. ‘I'll be waiting over there 
when you're ready to practise.’ 

As Lupus watched the dancer walk away. he decided he would investigate further before telling the others about 


Narcissus and Casina. 


‘Narcissus isn't my real name, you know.’ said Narcissus to Lupus later that day. “When I was young, my father 
claimed 1 was always looking at myself in the mirror. That's why he gave me the nickname." 

Lupus nodded. He knew the myth of Narcissus, the youth who fell in love with his own beauty and lingered by 
the reflecting pond for so long that he took root and became a flower. 

Narcissus turned and looked over his shoulder. “Scrape harder,’ he said. "You won't hurt me.’ 

Lupus was standing on a fallen palm trunk, helping Narcissus scrape off. He pulled the strigil firmly down the 
dancer's muscular back. It was satisfying to see the sweat and oil and dust come off, leaving a clean strip of smooth, 
tanned flesh. Lupus flicked away the residue and scraped again. 

“That's better,’ said Narcissus. ‘Of course, good looks aren't enough. Skill is the most important thing. Skill and 
talent.” He glanced over his shoulder again, “And you, Lupus, have talent. 1 don't plan to be a pantomime dancer 
much longer,” he added. ‘But if I did, I'd take you on as my apprentice.’ 

Lupus gave his questioning grunt. 

‘No,’ said Narcissus. ‘I won't be a pantomime dancer for ever. There is only one thing that matters in this life, 
Power. Being a pantomime dancer brings you fame and public adulation. But it can’t bring power. I'm not Roman. 


My mother was from Germania and my father was an Alexandrian Greek. But I admire the Romans. They 
understand that power is good. They aren't ashamed to crave it, Marcus Antonius, for example. He bet everything on 
one throw of the dice. He lost the throw — and his life — but if he'd won he would probably have become Emperor. 
What a glorious gamble! What incredible stakes! Imagine the world if Antonius had become Emperor instead of 
Augustus, and Cleopatra his empress rather than Livia.’ He paused and then said. “You heard us talking last night, 
didn't you?’ 

Lupus stopped scraping. 

Narcissus turned and fixed Lupus with his beautiful blue eyes. ‘I’m not angry. I'm glad you know, because 1 
want you to throw in your lot with me, You have great skill, intelligence and daring, I could use you,’ He glanced 
around and lowered his voice. ‘I can't tell you any more at the moment. Just this. I intend to go all the way to the 
top.’ 

Lupus felt his eyes grow wide. 

“That's right," said Narcissus. ‘Emperor of the Roman Empire. There is no more powerful position in the world. 
And power is all that matters, I know it. Antonius knew it. Now you know it, too, The most important thing in life is 
not fame or adulation. It’s not land or money or jewels. It’s power. Because if you have power, all those other things 
will fall into your lap.’ 


Later, looking back on the journey, it seemed to Nubia that after all their bad luck the gods must have decided to 
grant them good fortune. The next month passed almost in a dream. Each day was very like the others; only the 
scenery changed. Nubia sometimes felt like a bug on an endless unrolling papyrus scroll, But she knew she would 
never forget the beautiful barren mountains or the acacia-studded savannah or the mystical Sand Sea. 

In the course of their thousand-mile trek, Nubia leamed to love camels even more. With their long-lashed, half- 
closed eyes and sedate rhythm, they were a constant reassuring presence. Their yawning groans became as 
comforting and familiar as Nipur’s whines and barks. 

The caravan was usually up at dawn. Fuelled by little more than a handful of dates and diluted camel milk they 
were often on the move for eight or ten hours a day. In the evening Narcissus and Lupus practised their dancing 
while the others did the little chores of the caravan, Jonathan often helped Assan skin a goat bought in a village. and 
the girls sat stiff-legged to plait cords of palm fibre, having looped one end around their bare toes. 

Best of all was the time after dinner, when they sat around the fire eating dates and sipping sweet syrupy mint 
tea. This was when they practised their songs. Soon they knew a dozen different melodies by heart, and the words to 
as Many songs. 

Sometimes Hanno and Barbarus would play a duet, mixing the buzzy aulos and honey-sweet chords of the harp. 
Sometimes Casina would sing solo, her voice pure and haunting in the twilight. And sometimes Nubia and her 
friends would play their own music. Nubia had written three new songs, one for each of her friends: “Lost in the 
Desert’ for Flavia, ‘Sunset in the Sand Sea’ for Jonathan and a song called ‘Leaps and Tumbles’ for Lupus. 

The Kalends of April came and went, and at last they reached the cedar-covered slopes of the Middle Atlas 
Mountains. 

Finally, on the Ides, they stopped in a line on a ridge and gazed down over a vast green valley with a river 
running through it. The valley plain looked like a vast patchwork blanket, with yellow-green squares of winter 
wheat next to expanses of silver-green olive groves. In the centre of this fertile plain was a city of coloured marble 
and red-tiled roofs. 

Even as Nubia looked, a stork flew by on their right, clacking his beak in greeting. They all watched the black 
and white bird become a speck as it sailed down and down towards the marble city. At last it disappeared. 

‘A good omen,’ said Macargus, turning his beaming face back towards them. ‘For that city is our goal. That is 


Volubilis.” 


As they began their descent towards Volubilis, Nubia thought she heard the distant cough of a lion, 

“Yes, there are many wild animals in these hills,’ said Assan. ‘That is why beast-hunters love this place.” 

But later she heard the trumpet of an elephant. Like the lion's cough, she could have sworn it came from the 
town rather than the slopes around them. 

When they reached the outskirts of Volubilis, she discovered why. A large tent had been erected not far from a 
caravanserai outside the town gate. There were caged wild animals near the tent and an enclosure full of zebra, 

‘Mnason!’ Nubia turned to look over her shoulder at Flavia. *I am thinking Mnason is here, having caught many 
beasts.” 

‘I think you're right, Nubia. He must have brought them for the governor's games!’ 

‘No,’ said Jonathan, twisting on the camel ahead of them. He pointed. ‘Look at the banner flying over the tent. 
Mnason’s sign is an elephant. That banner has another symbol on it.” 

"Crown of five points with fish in centre,” said Nubia, whose vision was the sharpest. 

‘Five points!" cried Flavia suddenly, ‘It’s the Pentasii!’ ‘The corporation of beast-hunters who set sail last 
December. The ones Uncle Gaius sailed with!” She clapped her hands. ‘Our hunt is on again!” 

But when she showed Gaius's portrait to the young Numidian standing guard at the beast-hunters’ tent, he 
crushed her hopes with a single shake of his head. 
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At the caravanserai near the beast-hunters' encampment, Flavia and her friends took their leave of Assan, 
Macargus and Iddibal. and of the twelve merchants. Nubia spent a long time saying goodbye to her dear camel 
Selene and when she finally rejoined the others, Flavia saw her friend's eyes were brimming. 

She caught hold of Nubia's hand and together they followed Narcissus and the others through the Eastern Gate 
and straight into a covered market. After the peace and tranquillity of the caravan, the world was suddenly crowded, 
confused and noisy. 

Someone was beating a drum somewhere, playing a strange urgent beat, and the sound assaulted Flavia's senses. 
along with the whine of a grindstone and the shouts of stallholders. She smelled cumin, urine, singed hair and 
charcoal smoke. She saw tan-skinned Numidians, brown-skinned Arabs and ebony Africans crowding the narrow 
streets. She pulled the tail of her turban across her face to protect her from this sandstorm of the senses. 

Even Narcissus. the sophisticated Alexandrian, was gawping like a goatherd on his first visit to the city. He led 
his little flock: Casina, Hanno and Barbarus. Flavia and her friends took up the rear. 

They wove through the metallic cacophony of the Coppersmiths’ Market, the rainbow-coloured cones in the 
Spice Market and the pungent, tannic scent of the Leather Market. Presently they found themselves on the street of 
glassmakers. While Narcissus stopped to ask directions, Flavia looked around. One table had nothing but signet 
rings and Flavia realised the gems were made of glass rather than amethyst. sardonyx or ruby. Suddenly she had an 
idea. 

‘Jonathan!’ she whispered, tugging his sleeve. ‘Look how realistic these glass gems are. If we can't find Nero’s 
emerald, we could always get one of these glassblowers to make a replica.” 

‘Not a bad idea,’ said Jonathan, ‘except for one small detail. We don't know what it looks like.’ He turned back 
to examine the glass on display. 

But Narcissus was commanding them to “Come this instant!" so they hurried on, continuing through the covered 
markets of Volubilis. 

As they finally emerged into the bright open space of the forum, Flavia ran to catch up with Narcissus, 

“Sir!” she cried. ‘Remember | told you we were supposed to come on a merchant ship via Lixus? But it sailed 
without us?’ 

“Yes? 

‘Our friend Taurus probably arrived weeks ago. With our luggage and money! Maybe he's left a note asking us 
to contact him. May I go look at the notice board?’ 

“Of course,” he said. *Especially if it means I get the money you promised me.’ 

He and the others followed Flavia to a board in the middle of the forum. Presently she turned away dejectedly. 
The notice board held no mention of Taurus, of anyone trying to contact them. 

‘Come on,’ said Narcissus, consulting a piece of papyrus. ‘I think the Triton Tavern is that way.’ He pointed 
north, 


Flavia sighed and followed him through a forum like Ostia's, with the Capitolium on one side and the basilica on 
the other. Had the goddess abandoned them? Would they ever recover their possessions? More importantly, would 
they ever find her Uncle Gaius? 


Flavia smelled the beggar before she saw him. The reek of urine filled her nostrils. Then a pile of clothes at the foot 
ofa green column stirred. It lifted a hooded head and raised a copper begging-cup. 

Flavia gasped, took an involuntary step back, then stared in horrified fascination at one of the most repulsive 
beggars she had ever seen. Beneath the greasy hood of his grey woollen cloak was hair so filthy and matted that it 
had separated into ropelike clumps the colour of chalk. His bloodshot blue eyes bulged with madness, and his sallow 
skin was stretched as tight as parchment. 

“Come on, Flavia!" called Narcissus, already several paces ahead. 

“Wait!” she cried back. “Can you wait a moment, please?’ 

Narcissus threw up his hands in a dramatic gesture of frustration as she turned back to the beggar. 

Flavia breathed through her mouth to avoid the smell. ‘Nubia,’ she said. ‘Can you loan me a coin? An as or a 
quadrans will do.” 

Nubia dutifully searched in her belt-pouch. A moment later she fished out a large coin. ‘I only have sestertius,’ 
she said. *It is my very last coin.’ 

Before Flavia could accept the coin, Jonathan had snatched it from Nubia’s grasp. 

‘Flavia!’ he cried. ‘This is Nubia's last coin. This is our last coin.’ 

Lupus nodded his agreement, 

At the foot of his column, the beggar stared up at them and rattled his beaker hopefully. Inside was the tiniest 
coin Flavia had ever seen, even smaller than a quadrans, It was hardly bigger than her little fingernail. 

“But my dream,’ said Flavia. 

From several paces ahead, Narcissus called: “Come on, you lot! I want to find the Triton Tavern.’ 

Jonathan ignored him. ‘Flavia,’ he said, holding up the sestertius. ‘If you give this away, all our money will be 
gone. Here, Nubia, take back your coin.’ 

“Jonathan!” cried Flavia, ‘I thought your god tells you to give to the poor.’ 

Jonathan looked sheepish. ‘He does,’ he admitted. “But look at him. You can see the lice crawling in his beard. 
Like beasts in a thicket. , .” 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia, looking closer and then recoiling. ‘Oh! He's seething with them." 

“Why don't we come back later?’ suggested Jonathan. ‘Bring him some food. Or a louse-comb.’ 

Flavia hesitated, then shook her head, ‘No. I’ve got to give him something now. The voice in my dream told me 
not to pass a beggar by.” 

“For the last time, are you lot coming?’ bellowed Narcissus. 

“Yes!” cried Flavia. “We're coming!’ She snatched the coin from Jonathan's fingers, leant gingerly forward and 
dropped it into the beggar’s beaker. It gave a satisfying clang. 

‘Thank you so much,’ rasped the beggar, in cultured Latin. “As your reward I will answer one question for each 
of you.” 

They all stared down at him in amazement. 

He grinned up at them, revealing a toothless mouth. "A humble beggar learns many things sitting in the forum all 
day." 

Flavia continued to gape. His voice was husky but his accent was that of a patrician. She turned to Jonathan. “He 
speaks cultured Latin!” she gasped. 

But Jonathan was not impressed. He folded his arms. "All right, Thicket-beard,” he said. ‘If you know everything 


then why don't you tell us the name of the current Emperor?’ 

‘Vespasianus,’ rasped the beggar, 

‘Wrong! said Jonathan, and turned to go. 

“Full name: Imperator Titus Caesar Vespasianus Augustus. Better known as Titus.” 

“He's right!” gasped Flavia. 

Jonathan shrugged, ‘That doesn't prove anything,’ he said, “Just means they get the news here.’ 

‘I used to live on the Palatine Hill,’ said the beggar. “I was Nero's freedman and secretary, Was with him until the 
very end.” 

The friends glanced at each other. 

“What is your name, sir?’ asked Nubia politely. 

*Mendicus,' said the beggar in his husky voice. “They call me Mendicus.* He smiled at her and said. “That 
pantomime dancer is leading you astray. The Triton Tavern is that way.’ He pointed a yellow talon to the south. ‘First 
right tuning past the Capitolium.’ 

Flavia gasped. ‘How do you know he’s a pantomime dancer?’ 

“Pantomime dancers always shave their foreheads. Makes the mask fit easily. Everyone knows that.” 

They all stared at him for a moment, then Lupus took out his wax tablet, scribbled something on it and held it 
before the man’s bleary eyes. 

The beggar squinted at it, then cackled. ‘Of course I can read. Both Greek and Latin, Told you: I was Nero's 
secretary.’ The beggar’s toothless grin widened and a gleaming string of saliva dripped onto his seething beard. 

‘I have a question I'll] bet you can't answer!’ cried Flavia suddenly, She snatched the tablet from Lupus and 
showed the portrait painted on the back. “That's my Uncle Gaius,’ she said. *He's been missing for three months. 
Can you tell me where he is?” 

The beggar peered at the tablet. Then he looked up at Flavia and nodded. “The last time 1 saw that man,’ he 
rasped, “he and his friends were passing by on their way to Calypso's Caupona. Two doors down from the Triton 
Tavern.” 


Half an hour later, Flavia parted the bead curtain and peered into Calypso's Caupona. They had left their few things 
at the Triton Tavern and hurried straight here. 

A low buzz of conversation filled the room, punctuated by the rattle of dice and the off-key plinking of a cithara. 

Sawdust covered the floor and smoke from cheap oil-lamps hung in the air, along with the scent of sour wine 
and sweat. Beams of light slanted in through latticework windows and illuminated a rude fresco of satyrs pursuing 
nymphs. Flavia averted her eyes from the fresco and stepped inside. She heard the bead curtain clatter as her friends 
followed her in. 

Flavia glanced around; “Not one toga to be seen,’ she murmured to herself. ‘I don't think this is a very 
respectable establishment.’ 

Lupus grunted and pointed. In one comer of the tavern sat half a dozen turbaned men. One of the men wore a 
leopard-skin cloak and another had a monkey on his shoulder. Tethered to a leg of their table was a miniature 
antelope with tiny horns and large brown eyes. 

‘Behold!’ cried Nubia. *A dik-dik.’ 

*I think Lupus is pointing at the beast-hunters,’ said Jonathan. “Not that baby antelope.” 

Lupus nodded, grunted again, and pointed urgently towards the men. 

‘What? asked Flavia. 

“Behold! It is the Uncle Gaius,” said Nubia, her golden eyes wide. 

Lupus nodded and mimed stroking a beard. 


‘Great Juno’s peacock!" muttered Flavia, and squinted through the smoky gloom. ‘Is that him? That man with the 
scruffy beard? Wearing that greasy blue turban?” 

“Master of the universe,” said Jonathan. ‘It is him!' He looked at Flavia. ‘I don't believe it! We've found your 
uncle. And it's all thanks to that disgusting beggar.’ 


‘Uncle Gaius?’ cried Flavia, weaving through the tables and ignoring the raised eyebrows and open mouths of the 
drinkers. “Uncle Gaius, is that you?’ In the dim light of the tavern, it was difficult to see his features. 

The bearded man in the blue turban looked up from his dice, then turned his face towards her. He had her 
father’s features, and Flavia felt an irrational stab of guilt mixed with love. But she knew this was not her father. It 
was his twin brother. 

“Oh, Uncle Gaius!’ Flavia ran forward and threw her arms around his neck. “It is you!” 

“Great Jupiter's eyebrows!” he exclaimed stiffly. “What are you doing here?’ 

He made no move to return her embrace. Instead he remarked to his friends, ‘It’s my bossy little niece Flavia.’ 
When he spoke, she could smell sour wine on his breath. 

She pulled back, hurt and confused. ‘Uncle Gaius, aren't you going to say hello?’ 

“Hello, Bossy-boots.' he said cheerfully. 

Flavia glanced back in consternation at her friends. “Aren't you going to say hello to my friends?’ 

“Hello, Bossy-bootlets.’ He giggled. 

“Uncle Gaius, what are you doing here?’ 

‘I'm having a good time,” he said, shaking the dice-cup. ‘That’s what I'm doing here. What are you doing here?’ 

“We've come to find you! To take you home to Ostia.” 

Six dice clattered onto the wooden table. He examined them and took another sip of wine. “Don’t want to go. 
Like it here." 

The other beast-hunters chuckled. 

For the first time, she noticed his voice was slurred and her hurt became anger. “Are you drunk?" 

‘None of your business,’ he said, and the man with the monkey said. "You tell her, Gaius.’ 

With an angry gesture Flavia swept the dice to the floor. “Uncle Gaius!’ she cried. “How can you just sit here and 
gamble? Don't you realise how worried we've been about you? We thought you were dead!” 

He grinned at her, his gaze unfocused. "Well, as you can see." he said. ‘I am perfectly fine. I am now a beast- 
hunter.’ He plunked down his glass beaker of wine. 

“A beast-hunter?’ Tears stung her eyes. “We all thought you were mad with grief but instead you're playing at 
being a beast-hunter? I can't believe it. You abandoned your baby boys. You let us think you were dead! You're a 
coward, Uncle Gaius. A coward!’ 

He tipped his head back defiantly. *1 am not a coward," he slurred. ‘I am a brave beast-hunter as my friends here 
will testify. Now go away, Bossy-boots. Go away and leave me alone.’ 
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They found Narcissus pacing the small courtyard of the Triton Tavern. “There you are!’ he cried, and tossed his 
hair importantly, *1 have good news. I sent the governor a message telling him I was here and he wants me — us, I 
mean — to perform at his festival. Also, he's invited us to dinner.’ 

"When?" asked Flavia numbly. She was still reeling from the encounter with her uncle. 

“Today! This afternoon! Casina is just about to go to the baths. Look! Here she comes now. I suggest you two 
girls go with her.’ He frowned at Flavia. “What's the matter? Don't tell me you don't want a decent bath after a 
month on camelback?’ 

*Of course,” murmured Flavia, “Of course we do.” 

‘Then go with Casina,* he said. “And you boys come with us.” Here he beckoned to Hanno and Barbarus, waiting 


on a bench with their bath-sets. ‘We'll meet back here in an hour and then go straight on to the governor's.’ 


Bathed and refreshed. and wearing coloured silk caftans, Lupus and his friends followed Narcissus into the atrium of 
the procurator’s villa. 

The layout was that of an opulent Roman townhouse, but the door-slave who held open one of the double doors 
did not look at all Roman, He wore only a red loincloth and matching red turban, His muscular, oiled body was as 
smooth and black as jet. Lupus gazed at him in open-mouthed admiration. 

‘The illustrious procurator Gnaeus Aufidius Chius bids you welcome to his humble abode!" announced the 
African door-slave, in perfect Latin. 

A moment later a middle-aged man in a toga strode into the atrium. He had silver-grey hair, an eagle’s-beak nose 
and a scribe in attendance. He went straight to Narcissus and grasped the dancer's hand in both of his. 

*My dear boy. I’m a huge fan. Huge. Saw you in Alexandria last year. Superb.’ 

Narcissus flushed with pleasure. “Thank you, your eminence,’ he said. ‘And thank you for agreeing to let us 
celebrate your appointment as procurator.” 

“The honour is mine, All mine. 1 would love you to perform during the festival. And it would be an even greater 
honour if you would stay here with me. For a week. Two weeks. As long as you like.’ 

‘Thank you,’ stuttered Narcissus. Lupus knew this was more than he had dared to hope for. 

“Where is your luggage?’ 

"At the Triton Tavern." 

“Ah, yes.’ The governor turned his body slightly towards his secretary. ‘Philo. Send two or three porters to bring 
their things here. Install them in the guest-wing.* He turned back to Narcissus and his troupe. “Now who do we have 
here?’ He gave Casina a puzzled smile. ‘Have we met before? You look very familiar.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Casina shyly. "We have never met.’ 

“This is Casina,’ said Narcissus, ‘my singer. My musicians are Hanno, Barbarus, Nubia, Flavia, Jonathan and 
Lupus.’ 

‘Charming.’ Aufidius smiled at each one in turn. He gave Casina another searching look, then said over his 


shoulder: *Philo. Give Narcissus and Casina a room each. The two men can share, and the two younger girls and the 
two boys. You don't mind sharing. do you?’ He smiled and raised his bushy grey eyebrows. “I can assure you. My 
rooms are much better than those at the Triton Tavern. Now, come. Before we eat. Let me give you a little tour of the 
villa.” 

The governor led the way out of the atrium and into the peristyle of a large inner garden with a shallow 
swimming pool as its central feature. 

“It’s beautiful,’ breathed Casina, her homely face full of wonder, 

‘Yes.’ Aufidius stopped, clasped his hands behind his back and looked around, as if seeing the villa for the first 
time. ‘It’s really a palace, of course. It used to belong to King Juba the second. A Numidian from these parts who 
was raised in Rome. Come! I'll introduce you to him. Through here.’ Aufidius led them through an arched corridor 
into a tiny, fragrant herb garden. 

Among the pots of thyme, rosemary and dill, on a column of red porphyry. was a bust of a handsome, curly- 
haired youth gazing pensively into the distance. The polished bronze was the exact colour of Numidian skin, and the 
eyes were of white alabaster inlaid with glass paste, giving the bust a startlingly realistic look, 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia. “He's beautiful.” 

Lupus saw that some of the colour had returned to her cheeks. 

“Young Juba here was raised in Rome.’ said Aufidius, ‘and he became a scholar of great repute. It was in Rome 
that he met the daughter of Marcus Antonius and Cleopatra, whom he later married.’ 

‘Cleopatra Selene,’ whispered Casina, reaching out to stroke Juba's smooth bronze cheek. 

“She had a twin brother, didn't she?” asked Flavia. 

“Yes,” said the governor, “Alexander Helios." 

“Selene means “moon” and Helios means “sun”,' said Flavia, 

“Like our camels,’ added Nubia. 

The governor raised an eyebrow. 

“What ever happened to Alexander Helios?’ asked Jonathan, 

‘He died of a fever at the age of about fifteen. His sister was devastated. But she found companionship and love 
with this young man. They became king and queen of Mauretania and divided their time between Caesarea, up on 
the coast, and this place. I believe they were happiest here.” 

Lupus wrote on his wax tablet and showed it to Jonathan. 

“Did they have any children?” asked Jonathan. 

‘A son called Ptolemy,’ said the governor. “Sadly, he was executed by the Emperor Caligula forty years ago. 
That's when Mauretania ceased being a kingdom and became an imperial province, governed by procurators like 
myself.’ He gave a little bow. 

Lupus nudged Jonathan again and showed him his tablet. 

‘Did Ptolemy have children?” asked Jonathan, and Lupus saw Narcissus and Casina exchange a look. 

“Not entirely sure,’ said Aufidius, “If he did, 1 doubt whether Caligula let them live. But come! Let's not dwell on 
that. I have devoted a whole room to Antonius and Cleopatra,” He led them down a painted corridor, through another 
garden courtyard and into a bright, airy room with marble tables around three walls. ‘See?’ He stood aside and swept 
his arm out. ‘Some of Cleopatra's jewels, toiletries, et cetera. Her daughter inherited them and here they are!’ 

Casina ran forward with a little cry of pleasure. The others followed. 

Lupus eagerly scanned the jewellery displayed on the table. then his shoulders slumped: there was no giant 
emerald there. 

“Oh!” cried Casina. ‘Oh! Oh! Look at this ivy wreath made of pure gold.” She glanced at Narcissus. ‘It must be 


worth a fortune.’ 

Aufidius nodded. ‘That belonged to Marcus Antonius. He often dressed as Dionysus. God of wine. That jeweled 
goblet is his, too. And that ceremonial dagger. Also the ruby signet ring. And of course this onyx cameo of Cleo — 
He stopped mid-sentence and stared at Casina. ‘By Jove!’ he cried, holding the cameo beside her. “That's who you 
remind me of. You look just like Cleopatra!’ 

‘Do I?" Casina flushed and dropped her head. 

“Of course!” said Jonathan. ‘I knew you looked familiar." 

“We thought that too,’ said Flavia. “Didn't we Nubia?’ 

Casina's face was bright red and Lupus could see she was embarrassed. 

Nubia must have noticed, toa, for she said to the governor, “We are hearing you have a big emerald,’ 

Lupus nodded and gestured around as if to say: Is it here? 

"A what? said Aufidius. “An emerald? No. Cleopatra never had a particularly big emerald, as far as I know. 
Valuable pearl. Yes. But no emerald.’ 

‘The emerald didn't belong to Cleopatra,’ said Jonathan. “It belonged to Nero.’ 

‘Ah!’ Aufidius nodded and smiled. “You mean “Nero's Eye”.’ 

‘Nero's eye?’ they echoed. 

“Yes. Nero's Eye. It's a huge emerald. Biggest I've ever seen. Worth a fortune. They say it was brought to 
Volubilis about twelve years ago. Someone — nobody knows who — dedicated it at the Temple of Apollo.” 

Lupus heard Flavia mutter, “The hunt is on!’ Then she turned to the governor: ‘Could you tell us where the 
Temple of Apollo is? We'd love to see the emerald.’ 

The procurator shook his head sadly. ‘I'm afraid the emerald is no longer there. It caught someone's eye.’ 

‘Someone stole it?’ said Jonathan, 

Aufidius chuckled. “Not exactly,” he said. 

‘Hello, everyone!” came a woman's voice. Lupus and his friends turned to see a dusky and curvaceous beauty 
coming through the doorway. She was about twenty and she wore a sleeveless, scoop-necked white stola belted 
under her breasts. Her sable hair was oiled and plaited into dozens of strands with gilded beads woven in. These 
beads made soft clicking noises and a dozen golden bangles tinkled on her bare arms. 

"Ah. My dear.’ said Aufidius, moving forward to take her hands. ‘You're back from the baths.’ 

She tilted her lovely face and allowed him to kiss her perfumed cheek. 

‘This is my wife, Glycera,” said Aufidius, turning to the others. ‘Glycera, this is the pantomime dancer | was 
telling you about. Narcissus. And his musicians,’ 

Glycera went straight to Narcissus and took his hands. ‘Charmed,’ she said, dimpling. 

Narcissus did not reply. He was staring at Glycera’s neckline in wide-eyed amazement. So were Lupus and his 
friends. For in addition to her bangles and earrings, Glycera was wearing a necklace: a large, lentil-shaped emerald, 

‘Behold!’ cried Nubia. ‘It is Eye of Nero!” 
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W hen they all gathered in the large triclinium for dinner half an hour later, Flavia saw that Glycera had slipped a 
filmy green palla over her diaphanous white stola. The dusky beauty reclined on the central couch between Casina 
and Narcissus, who had the place of honour. Governor Aufidius reclined in the host's traditional place. on the end of 
the left-hand couch, so that he was close to Narcissus, too, 

Also on the left hand couch were Hanno and Barbarus. Flavia and her three friends had crowded onto the right- 
hand couch. 

Ebony slaves in red loin-cloths and turbans had washed their feet and hands with saffron-scented water. Now 
these same slaves were bringing in the gustatio on silver trays. There were olives, cubes of camels'-milk cheese, 
hard-boiled quails’ eggs and little birds roasted whole on the spit. 

Aufidius gave thanks for the food, spattered a small libation of wine onto the marble floor and they began to eat. 

Flavia reclined between Lupus and Jonathan. Her encounter with her uncle had destroyed her appetite, so while 
everyone was busy reaching for starters, she slipped out her wax tablet and secretly wrote: 

We've found the gem! Then she tipped it so her friends could see what she had written. 

Lupus nodded and wrote on his own tablet: WE CAN STEAL IT TONIGHT 

Nubia took Flavia's tablet and wrote: They are kind, Must we steal it? 

Before Flavia could reclaim her tablet, Jonathan took it and wrote: Jt doesn t officially belong to them. 

Flavia nodded her agreement and took back her tablet. We just have to find out, she wrote, where she keeps it 
when it not around her neck. 

On the other couches, the adults were busy discussing Antonius and Cleopatra. Narcissus was telling them about 
the new pantomime he had been preparing: The Death of Antonius and Cleopatra, 

‘It sounds wonderful,’ said Governor Aufidius, but Flavia noticed Glycera rolling her eyes and stifling a tiny 
yawn. 

Aufidius glanced at his wife, then back at Narcissus. “Will you perform it for us?’ he asked. 

‘Of course,’ said Narcissus. ‘I've composed it in your honour,’ 

‘Personally, I despise Cleopatra,’ said Glycera, nibbling daintily at a roast bird. 

Casina gasped and Narcissus stiffened. 

*My dear,’ admonished Aufidius gently, “You mustn't speak ill of the dead, Not in her daughter's palace.’ 

“Why do you dislike Cleopatra so much?” asked Flavia. 

Glycera shrugged prettily. ‘I prefer Antonius’s other wife,’ she said. “She's my idol.” 

Flavia gave her friends a significant glance and wrote on her wax tablet: Fulvia. She was the one who took 
Cicero’ severed head on her lap and stabbed his lifeless tongue with a hairpin. 

When Lupus read what Flavia had written, he began to choke on a quail's egg. Flavia had to slap him hard on the 
back. 

On the couch opposite Aufidius pushed himself up on his elbow. “What's wrong with the boy? Will he be all 


right?" 

Lupus hacked and coughed, then looked up with wet eyes and nodded, 

Flavia explained: “Sometimes food just goes down the wrong way.’ She looked at Glycera. ‘Tell me, domina,’ 
she asked brightly. ‘Where did you get the Eye of Nero? It’s wonderful.’ 

Glycera fished out the emerald and looked down at it. ‘It is wonderful, isn't it? I found it in the Temple of Apollo 
a few months ago, just after we arrived here.’ 

Aufidius gazed at his young wife affectionately. ‘I really shouldn't have allowed it. The plebs loved to admire it. 
I've recently had several clients requesting that I put it back on public display.’ 

Casina stretched out her arm. "May I try it on, domina?” she asked. 

Glycera's pretty smile faded. ‘Oh, my dear, I’m sorry. But I never take it off. Never.’ 

Casina’s smile faded, too, and she let her arm drop back onto the couch. “You never take it off?" 

“Never.” 

‘Not even in the baths?’ Flavia couldn't help asking. 

“Not even when I go to the baths.” said Glycera, fondling the gem. “Not even when I go to sleep at night. 1 never, 
ever take off Nero’s Eye.” 


“Well, that's going to make stealing the emerald more difficult,” said Flavia later that night. *If Glycera sleeps with it 
on." 

The four friends had all congregated in the girls’ lamplit bedroom to discuss their plans for acquiring the 
emerald. 

A slow grin spread across Lupus's face and he began to write on his wax tablet. They all bent closer to watch: 


1 VOLUNTEER TO TRY TO GET IT, wrote Lupus. 1 COULD SNEAK INTO HER BEDROOM TONIGHT AND— 


“Lupus!” gasped Flavia, and gave his hand a mock slap. “You naughty boy!" 

Lupus nodded and they laughed. 

Then Jonathan grew serious. ‘Even with your sneaky skills, Lupus, 1 think this will be difficult. We've got to 
come up with another plan.” 

‘I have plan.’ said Nubia shyly. 

Flavia turned eagerly to Nubia. * Yes?" 

“Now we know what it looks like.” 

Flavia frowned at Nubia. "What do you mean? 1 don't understand.’ 

‘Remember this morning when we enter city? We see glass emeralds? You say we could not make pretend 
emerald because we do not know what it looks like—’ 

“And now we do!’ cried Flavia. “So we can have a replica made!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Nubia. “Then we take away real emerald and put glass one looking exactly like Nero’s Eye in its 
place.’ 

Lupus touched the tip of his forefinger to the tip of his thumb, an orator's gesture meaning “excellent!” 

‘That’s brilliant,” agreed Jonathan. 

‘That way," said Flavia. “We only need the real emerald in our possession for a few moments, just long enough to 
replace it with the duplicate. A jeweller might be able to tell the difference, but I'll bet Glycera won't be able to. And 
when she eventually does. by then it will be too late.” 

Lupus held up his wax tablet, 


ICAN MAKE DRAWING TO SHOW JEWELLER EXACT SHAPE AND SIZE. 


“Excellent.” said Flavia. “All we need to do now is find someone who can make a replica. That means we'll need to 
come up with enough money to pay for the gold chain and clasp.’ 

“Where will we get that much money?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘If I have to,’ said Flavia grimly, ‘I'll make Uncle Gaius loan us some. Then. once we've got the replica, all we 
need to do is find a way to make Glycera give us Nero’s Eye for an hour or so." 

Jonathan shook his head. "That's going to be difficult,’ he sighed. ‘She said herself: she never takes it off.’ 

‘Difficult, said Flavia, “but not impossible.” She thoughtfully tapped her ivory stylus against her bottom teeth. 
Abruptly she stopped tapping and looked at them with bright grey eyes. ‘Eureka!’ she cried. ‘I’ve got it!” 


After a sumptuous breakfast the next day, Narcissus and his troupe spent the morning rehearsing at the theatre where 
they would perform in five days time. 

Finally. as the gongs clanged noon, Narcissus clapped his hands. “Well done, everyone,” he said. “Be back at the 
Governor's by the eighth hour; we're invited to dinner again.’ He smiled around at them all, ‘In the meantime, | 
think we deserve an afternoon at the baths. I hear the Forum Baths are the best. They have a women’s section, as 
well as a men's, and apparently they serve good snacks there, too.’ 

Flavia turned to Jonathan and said under her breath, “You and Nubia hurry to the glassmakers’ quarter. See if you 
can find someone to make a replica. Say it’s for a friend.” 

Then Flavia turned to the youngest of them: ‘Lupus, give Jonathan your drawing of the emerald, then go back to 
the procurator's house. If anyone asks, say you want to take a nap. But nose around and see what you can find out. 
And if Glycera’s there, you can spy on her.” 

Lupus nodded happily. 

“What are you going to do?’ whispered Jonathan. 

‘I'm going to see if can get Narcissus to add a new dance to our programme.’ said Flavia. ‘One in which we 
need the emerald for a prop!” 


Flavia ran to catch up to Narcissus. 

‘Oh, it's you,” he said. “Where are the others? Aren't they coming to the baths with us?’ 

Flavia shook her head. “They're going back to the procurator's villa for a little nap. They're still very tired from 
the desert journey.’ She took a breath. ‘May I ask you something?" 

He narrowed his kohl-rimmed eyes at her. "What?" 

"You know we only have four plays and you were saying it might be nice to have a fifth.’ 

‘It’s a little late for that now." he said, tossing his tawny mane. 

‘Wouldn't it be nice to perform a dance which has something to do with one of the procurator's ancestors? Now 
who was it he mentioned at dinner last night?’ Flavia bit her lower lip and stared up at the pure blue sky and 
pretended to think. “His uncle was in the court of. . . Now who was it?’ 

“Nero,” said Narcissus drily. ‘It was Nero." 

“What a brilliant idea!" cried Flavia. "Why don't you do a dance portraying the Death of Nero?” 

Narcissus raised one eyebrow. ‘Did I just have an idea?” 

“Yes, I think you did! You told me the plebs like to watch famous people die. Who better than Nero? Also, he 
was cruel to the procurator's ancestor. You could draw out Nero’s death. Make it very horrible and dramatic.” 

"We already have the Death of Antonius and Cleopatra.’ 

"And of Actaeon.' said Flavia. ‘It could be a theme.’ 

“No, I don’t think so.’ He turned to say something to Casina, walking on his other side, and they laughed. 


‘I think you'd be a wonderful Nero,” said Flavia, pressing on. “You have blond hair, like him, and you're about 
the same age as he was when he died. Thirty.” 

Narcissus tossed his long hair again. ‘I'm only twenty-eight,” he said, then added: *Of course, I could play a 
person of any age: from a teenager to an old man." 

‘Of course you could,” said Flavia, They were approaching the Forum and would soon be at the baths. She 
needed to convince him as quickly as possible if they were to write and rehearse an entire pantomime in four days. 

“The emerald!” she cried, as if the idea had just come to her. 

He stopped and turned to her in annoyance. 

“What about the emerald?" 

“Glycera's necklace used to belong to Nero. We could use it as a prop in the pantomime.” 

“What pantomime?’ 

‘The Death of Nero! You could wear the emerald during the dance. The governor was saying the people wanted 
to see it. Well, this will give them a chance.” 

Narcissus glanced at Casina and Flavia thought she saw him lift his eyebrows in a quick, small movement, 

“Actually,” he said. “That might not be such a bad idea. The Death of Nero.’ He seemed to weigh the words as he 
spoke them. Then he gave his head a little shake, ‘There's only one problem. I don't know anything about the death 
of Nero. Only his last words.” 

‘That doesn't matter,’ said Flavia. *I could do the research for you. I'll bet the procurator has some books about 
Nero somewhere. I could even write it!’ she cried. “Nubia could compose the tune and I could write the words.’ 

“His last words were very good,’ murmured Narcissus: ‘What an artist dies in me!” 

Flavia could see he had almost taken the bait. What more could she offer? The emerald had been her most 
tempting worm. 

They were passing the basilica and her nose caught the faint whiff of urine, The beggar was sitting in the same 
place he had been the day before: at the foot of one of the columns. Suddenly she had a flash of pure inspiration. 

She caught Narcissus’s arm and when he turned to look at her she said, ‘We might not know much about Nero’s 
death.’ She turned and pointed toward the beggar. ‘But he does. He was an eyewitness!" 
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i Salve! * said Flavia politely to the beggar. Narcissus and his troupe stood behind her. “Are you well?’ 

The beggar rattled his copper beaker. It had the same tiny coin in it as the previous day. 

‘Do you remember me?’ asked Flavia. *1 was here yesterday. I gave you our last sestertius and you told me 
where my Uncle Gaius would be. You were right. Thank you!’ 

The beggar gave her his toothless grin, and rattled his beaker. 

Flavia turned to Narcissus. ‘May I have a coin?" 

Narcissus rolled his eyes and folded his arms, but Hanno fished in his pouch and gave her a quadrans. 

‘Thank you, Hanno," said Flavia. She dropped the coin in the beggar’s cup and crouched before him. "Remember 
yesterday? You told us you were with Nero when he died?” 

The beggar’s smile faded. But he gave a small nod. 

*Can you tell Narcissus here about it? We want to do a pantomime.’ 

The beggar looked up at Narcissus and smiled again. ‘I like pantomime,” he said in his hoarse, cultured Latin. ‘1 
like you." 

“By Apollo!” breathed Narcissus, and glanced at Flavia. ‘His accent is as good as the Governor's.’ 

Flavia nodded at him, ‘Told you,” she said, and smiled at the beggar. “I'm sorry,’ she said. “But I've forgotten 
your name.’ 

*Mendicus. They call me Mendicus.' 

‘Please, Mendicus,' said Flavia, “Tell us about Nero’s death.’ 

“No, no,” muttered the beggar, shaking his head. ‘Mustn’t think about that. Mustn't talk about that.’ 

"Why not? Tell us.’ 

“Too much blood. That nice man died. I tried to stop him, but he cut me." Mendicus stretched out his scrawny 
left arm and they all saw the raised pink scar of a knife wound. ‘See? See where they cut me? Here, And here.’ He 
thrust his forefinger through his beard towards his throat. 

*By Hercules!” Narcissus squatted beside Flavia and rested his elbows on his knees. “Were you really with Nero 
when he died?” 

The beggar nodded and rolled his bloodshot eyes. 

“What were his last words?’ said Narcissus. “Nero’s last words before he died . , ." 

“It hurts,” said Mendicus. “Ow, it hurts.’ 

Narcissus laughed, *You’re probably right." 

“Mendicus,' said Flavia, ‘do you remember Nero's emerald? It was—' 

Narcissus stopped Flavia with a hand on her shoulder. ‘Let him describe it,’ he said, and turned to Mendicus, ‘If 
you really knew Nero, you'll know what his emerald looked like. Describe it.’ 

Mendicus shook his hooded head. "Blood, blood, blood. Everywhere blood. It hurt. He asked me to try it, to see 
if it hurt. I wouldn't, so he cut me. 1 cried. Couldn't help it. Wanted to be brave. But it hurt. It did. 


Narcissus rose to his feet. ‘He's mad. Anyone could have cut his arm. He could have done it to himself. Come 
on. Let's get to the baths.” 

Flavia turned desperately back to the beggar. ‘Mendicus! Tell Narcissus. If you were Nero's secretary you must 
have seen the emerald. Tell us what it looked like.’ 

The beggar pursed his lips and drew his eyebrows forward in an expression of extreme concentration. “Green,” 
he said at last. ‘It was green.” 

‘Everybody knows emeralds are green,’ snorted Narcissus. ‘I want more." 

‘Seeing-thing.’ rasped Mendicus. “For the gladiators.’ 

*“Seeing-thing?" echoed Narcissus. 

“Yes! Seeing-thing for the gladiators! Big. green, smooth. So smooth.” The beggar made a jabbing motion 
towards his right eye. ‘Put it here. Sharp. To make sharp. Sharp as a knife. It hurt. I cried. Blood everywhere. Red 
not green, red not green, red not green. Ow, it hurts." 

“Wool fluff! He's talking utter wool fluff." Narcissus scowled at Flavia. ‘You might have mentioned he was 
madder than Orestes.” 


Nubia and Jonathan were walking along a narrow street in the multi-coloured light of the dyers’ quarter. Overhead, 
the African sun shone through billowing sheets of red, blue, yellow and green cloth, tinting everything beneath them 
in jewel-like colours. Skeins of coloured wool hung in rainbow rows, more shades and tints than she had ever 
dreamed of. 

“Amazing, isn't it?” said Jonathan, then sniffed: “Nubia, come over here.’ 

She went to where he stood by a low wall and looked down to see dozens of circular clay pits in the ground, 
each big enough for up to six men standing waist deep. The pits were filled with liquid: brown, mustard yellow, 
white and red. 

“Those are the tanners,' said Jonathan, resting his forearms on the low wall, He pointed with his chin. ‘Look! 
That's where they wash the skins before they treat them. And there! That's where they leave them to dry.” 

Nubia inhaled, and then coughed. ‘Alas!’ she said. ‘The odour.’ 

“Terrible. isn't it?" said Jonathan. “That's because they use urine and bird droppings and who knows what else. 
This is bigger than the tannery in Rome, where I used to . . .* His words died away and Nubia glanced at him. She 
was astounded to see him weeping. He hid his face in his hands and as his shoulders shook, she patted his back. 

Presently he pulled a handkerchief from his belt pouch and blew his nose. ‘I’m sorry,’ he said. “It reminds me of 
Miriam.” 

‘Smell of urine and bird droppings?’ said Nubia with a little smile. 

He laughed through his tears, “No. Not that. When I was younger, we lived in Rome. Sometimes she let me 
come shopping with her. On sunny days, she always made a detour through the dyers’ quarter. She loved to walk 
under the dyed pieces of cloth hanging out to dry and look up at the sun shining through and watch our tunics 
change colour.’ 

He blew his nose again and for a moment they watched the tanners at work. Presently he turned and continued 
down the multi-coloured street. Nubia hurried after him. 

They passed quickly through half a dozen markets. The spring afternoon was deliciously warm and the cane- 
awnings overhead tiger-striped the narrow streets with golden sunshine. Soon they heard the tapping and banging of 
the coppersmiths from up ahead. 

“We're getting close,’ said Jonathan over his shoulder. ‘The man said the street of the glassblowers was just past 
the street of the coppersmiths.* 

‘It should be near city gate,” said Nubia. "We pass through on first day.” 


‘That’s right,’ said Jonathan. ‘Look! There they are.” 

They emerged from beneath the striped shade of the cane awning and approached the familiar tables of 
glassware in front of their workshops. Glass beakers and cups sparkled in the sun: amber, brown, red, dark blue. and 
the most common colour: a pale, watery blue-green, They passed a dark doorway just as a man opened the furnace 
doors and Nubia felt a huge wave of heat. Another open door showed her a glassblower with an orange blob of 
molten glass at the end of his tube. 

“We need to find one that does green glass,’ said Jonathan. 

Nubia nodded and scanned the stalls. Then she pointed to a table outside a corner workshop. “Behold! That glass 
is being colour of emerald.’ 

“You're right,’ said Jonathan, picking up a mould-blown beaker of emerald glass, He held it up to the sun. ‘It’s 
exactly the colour of an emerald.” 

“Yes, please,’ said a short, clean-shaven man in good Latin. ‘May I help?’ 

"Good afternoon,” said Jonathan politely, “Are you a glassmaker?" 

He nodded, “Yes. I am Vitrarius.’ 

‘Can you make glass which looks like an emerald?’ 

“Right before you.’ The man indicated signet rings with what appeared to be an emerald gem in a gold setting. 

“Very impressive,’ said Jonathan, *but I need a specially-made piece.’ He paused. ‘Have you ever heard of an 
emerald called the Eye of Nero?’ 

"Of course,’ said Vitrarius. His heavy-lidded eyes gave him a sleepy look. 

Jonathan took a deep breath. ‘We were wondering if you could make a duplicate? It's for a friend's birthday.’ he 
lied, 

“Everyone has heard of this emerald,’ said Vitrarius, and he gave an apologetic shrug. “But 1 have never seen it. 
And now it is too late. It has been removed from public view,’ 

‘That doesn't matter,’ said Jonathan. ‘I've seen it. And we have a drawing.’ He extended Lupus’s wax-tablet. 
which showed both a life-sized front and side view, 

‘Ah!’ The glassmaker’s eyes were no longer sleepy. ‘Ah!’ 

“What is it?” said Jonathan, 

‘This!’ cried the glassmaker. ‘It is in the shape of a lentil, or “lens”. This shape is very exciting. Tell me, is this 
the actual size of the emerald?’ 

“Yes, that’s exact. But why is the lentil-shape exciting?” 

“Wait.' He made a patting motion with his hands, “Wait here. I will show you.” 

Nubia and Jonathan exchanged a puzzled look as Vitrarius hurried into his inferno of a workshop. A few 
moments later he emerged and handed Jonathan a piece of pale blue-green glass shaped like a large lentil. It almost 
filled the palm of Jonathan's hand. 

"Great Juno’s beard!’ exclaimed Jonathan. ‘It's almost exactly the same size and shape as the Eye of Nero! Why 
do you have this?" 

‘Look,’ said the man. "Look through it.” 

Jonathan brought the glass lentil to his eye and gasped. *It makes everything bigger!’ he cried. ‘That’s amazing!’ 
He turned to look at Nubia, his right eye hugely magnified. 

‘Behold! she giggled. ‘It makes your eye overweening.” 

Jonathan handed the lentil to Nubia. “Here. You have a look.’ 

‘Look at my signet ring,’ Vitrarius laid his hand palm down on the table. 

Nubia bent forward and brought the clear lentil close. "Behold!" she cried again, ‘It is little Perseus with shield of 


Athena and head of Medusa shown inside.’ 

‘Let me see!” cried Jonathan, A moment later he looked up in amazement, 

‘I’ve never seen or heard of anything like this. 1 know people who can't see things close up. This could help 
them." 

“That is exactly why I make them,’ said Vitrarius. “To help people see. Both close-up and far away. That is why I 
was excited to see your drawing of Nero’s Eye. It is concave, for seeing far. These ones | have just shown you are 
convex. for seeing near. I have heard of such gems but have never seen them, They are what first gave my 
grandfather the idea.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Nubia suddenly. “That is why they are calling it Nero’s Eye!’ 

Jonathan and the glassmaker frowned at her. 

“Do you not understand?” said Nubia. She raised the glass lentil to her eye and said: “The emerald was not being 


colour of Nero's eye. It was for helping him to see.” 


Lupus crept through the rooms of the governor's villa. As a houseguest, he had every right to be there, but he liked 
spying. He liked being invisible. And he loved the excitement of the hunt. 

He glimpsed one of the procurator's Ethiopian slaves approaching, so he pressed himself against a pillar. His 
ears were sharp as a rabbit's and when he heard the slave's bare feet crunching on the gravel path he moved slowly 
around the pillar, keeping it between him and the slave. Presently all was silent, except for his thumping heart. It 
was the time of siesta and he knew most of the household would be asleep. He had left his sandals in his bedroom so 
that he could move on silent bare feet. He padded forward now, and each time he came to a doorway he stopped and 
cocked his head to listen. 

Presently he heard a woman's low voice coming from an inner courtyard somewhere nearby and followed the 
sound to a wing he had not previously visited. Rooms were grouped around a small shady courtyard with marble 
benches and a rainwater pool. At the centre of the poo! stood a bronze statue of Diana, her image perfectly reflected 
in the still water. 

Lupus heard the woman’s voice again. There! It was coming from that room in the corner of the courtyard. 
Lupus crouched low and ran behind a low green hedge of some pungent-smelling herb. He quickly popped up his 
head, like a rabbit peering from its hole, then crouched down again. A gauzy white curtain covered the door of the 
room. Occasionally the breeze made the fabric billow up and out. If he could get closer he might be able to see in. 

He moved along behind the hedge, then quickly ran to one of the columns of the peristyle. It was dark red 
Egyptian porphyry: cool and smooth. 

A woman's laugh — low and sweet- came from the room. Lupus was certain it was Glycera, the procurator's 
voluptuous young wife. 

Then he heard a man’s voice. He could not distinguish the words, but he knew it was not the procurator. This 
was the voice of a much younger man. 

Lupus ran forward to the next column, and then the next. And now he was close enough to hear Glycera say. 
“You must go now.” 

“No, not yet,’ pleaded the man’s voice. 

“Yes. my sweet,” came Glycera's voice. ‘Now.’ 

There were sounds of movement and presently Lupus heard the slap of sandals on the marble floor. He pressed 
himself against the column and held his breath. A moment later he heard the footsteps going along the peristyle in 
the opposite direction. 

He peeked round the column to see the back of a slender young man with fair hair wearing a simple blue tunic 
with a black meander pattern at the hem. Abruptly the young man stopped and turned his head, as if to listen. 


Quickly Lupus pressed his back against the column, then breathed a sigh of relief as the footsteps continued to 
retreat, 

Then he felt a slow smile spread across his face: his brief glimpse of the man’s profile had confirmed his 
suspicions, 

Glycera’s afternoon visitor was very good-looking. 
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“W hich do you want to hear first?’ asked Flavia. “The good news or the bad news?" It was the third hour after 
noon. The four friends had gathered in the boys’ bedroom to discuss their progress. A large fresco of a beast-hunt 
dominated the room, with life-sized lions and leopards 

‘Better tell us the bad news first.’ said Jonathan. 

“Good news,’ said Nubia. 

“Lupus?” said Flavia. ‘Your vote decides it.’ 

Lupus grinned and pointed to Nubia. 

“All right." said Flavia. “The good news first. After I went to the baths, I stopped by the Capitolium and showed 
the priest my imperial pass. He gave me one hundred gold pieces, ten thousand sesterces! Even after paying 
Narcissus we'll have six thousand left over. At last we can afford to do things. I wish I'd thought of that earlier.’ 

‘Me too,” said Jonathan. ‘We could have given the glassmaker a down payment. What's your bad news?" 

Flavia sighed and began counting out coins. ‘Narcissus doesn't want to do a pantomime of the death of Nero. 
We'll have to think of another way to get the emerald off Glycera for a few moments.’ 

Lupus held up his wax tablet with excitement. 


GLYCERA WAS ENTERTAINING A MAN IN HER BEDROOM THIS AFTERNOON. IT WAS NOT HER HUSBAND. 


‘Oh!’ Flavia stopped counting long enough to exchange a glance with Nubia. “Was he handsome?’ 

Lupus nodded and grinned: VERY. ALSO TALL, SLIM AND FAIR 

"Are any of us surprised?’ said Flavia, handing out the gold. 

‘I suppose her husband ís rather old,’ said Jonathan, slipping his coins into his belt pouch, He looked at Flavia. 
“Why didn't Narcissus take your bait?" 

‘I made the mistake of introducing him to that lice-ridden creature who begs in the forum." 

Jonathan frowned. “Why in Hades did you do that?" 

“Well, he claimed he was with Nero when he died and I thought that might intrigue Narcissus, If he could get an 
eyewitness account .. .' She sighed. “That beggar didn't know Nero. I doubt he’s even been to Rome. Do you know 
what he said Nero’s last words were?” 

“What an artist dies in me?" suggested Jonathan. 

‘No,’ said Flavia. ‘He claims Nero said: Ow it hurts.’ 

Jonathan grinned and Lupus guffawed. 

Flavia sighed. “How about you?’ She looked at Jonathan and Nubia. ‘Did you find someone to make a replica?’ 

“We did.’ said Jonathan. *A glassmaker named Vitrarius. He told us why it's called Nero's Eye.” 

“Why? 

‘Nero probably used to look through it," said Jonathan. “Gems or pieces of glass shaped like lentils can improve 
your vision." 


Nubia nodded. *Nero’s Eye is for helping to see.’ 

“Great Juno’s peacock!” cried Flavia, leaping to her feet. “That means he’s not mad. He did know Nero. And I'll 
bet he knows all about Nero's death." 

“Who?” asked Jonathan with a frown. "What are you babbling about?” 

‘That beggar.’ she cried. ‘He called the emerald a “secing-thing”. He knew exactly what it was used for. I'll 
wager he really was with Nero when he died.’ She looked at them with bright eyes. “Now that we have some gold, 
I'm betting he'll tell us all about it.” 


An hour later Flavia and Nubia were woken from a nap by one of the governor's female slaves. 

“Your friends Jonathan and Lupus request that you meet them,’ she said without lifting her eyes. “They await you 
in the street outside.’ 

When the girls emerged from the cool villa into the hot street, they saw Jonathan and Lupus standing in the 
shady porch of a house on the other side of the street. With them was a bald old man in a cream tunic. 

‘Behold! breathed Nubia. ‘It is Mendicus.' 

“Great Juno's peacock," muttered Flavia. *1 don't believe it. You took him to the baths!” 

She crossed the street and stared at the beggar wide-eyed. 

Instead of the stink of urine, he smelt of lavender. In place of his filthy cloak he wore a clean tunic, His face was 
clean-shaven and pink, his ropey clumps of white hair shaved off, and his skin colour at least three shades lighter. 

His bulging blue eyes were still the same, however: bloodshot and with a gleam of madness. 

‘Salve, Mendicus.' she said politely. 

‘Ask him if he enjoyed his bath,’ said Jonathan. 

Flavia smiled. ‘Did you enjoy your bath?" 

“Very much indeed,’ he rasped. and smiled to show a fine set of ivory false teeth. “It was wonderful.’ 

“Great Juno’s peacock!” cried Flavia, and stared in amazement, “where did you get those teeth?" 

"Someone left them behind in the baths,’ said Jonathan, ‘I got them for five sesterces. Now our friend here can 
eat meat.” 

“Then let's buy you a nice roast chicken at the Triton Tavern,” said Flavia. “And while you're eating, you can tell 
us all about the death of Nero.” 


Another hour later, Flavia found a quiet spot on a shady bench by a pool in one of the inner gardens of the 
procurator’s villa. The bench faced a bronze statue of Diana, so this seemed a propitious place to sit. Her mind was 
dizzy with all the beggar had told them, She wanted to write it down while it was still fresh. 

Flavia gazed up at the goddess, shown with her bow and arrow, and her tunic tucked up to expose her knees. ‘Oh 
Diana,” she whispered. "You sent me on this quest to find Uncle Gaius. And you granted me success. Please help me 
now to write the words for the pantomime of Nero's Death so that we can get the emerald, too.’ She thought for a 
moment and added, “And you, too, Polyhymnia, muse of song and dance." 

Then Flavia began to write, pushing the bronze stylus through the yellow beeswax: ‘Help me, Polyhymnia. 
Inspire me to sing, and these to play, and him to dancee— 

“Hello, Flavia,’ said a woman's voice. 

Flavia looked up to see Glycera in her white stola and gilded sandals. 

“Hello, domina,' said Flavia politely. ‘Is it all right for me to be here? It's so cool and peaceful.’ 

“Of course,” said Glycera, dimpling. “And please don't call me “domina”. It makes me feel old. I’m only twenty- 
two, you know. Just.’ The golden bangles on her arms tinkled as she sat beside Flavia. ‘What are you writing?’ 

"A new pantomime for Narcissus." 


*What’s the subject?" 

Flavia almost told the truth, then decided to play safe. “Um. Diana. The Virgin Huntress.” 

Glycera smiled and closed her eyes. “Don’t let me disturb you,” she said. 

Flavia looked down at her wax tablet, then at Glycera, sitting less than a foot away. 

‘I can't think what to write,” lied Flavia. 

Glycera opened her eyes, and Flavia noticed they were as green as the emerald around her neck. “That's because 
Diana is selfish and vain.’ 

‘Domina!’ cried Flavia, making the sign against evil and glancing nervously at the statue. "You shouldn't speak 
about the goddess that way!" After a pause, Flavia asked: “What do you mean: selfish and vain?’ 

‘She's selfish because she only cares about herself. She's vain because she doesn't want to grow old and fat 
through having children.’ 

‘I don’t think that’s selfish or vain,’ said Flavia. ‘I’m going to be like Diana and have adventures all my life. I'm 
never going to have children, so I'll never grow fat. Besides,” she added. ‘giving birth is dangerous. It can kill you.’ 

Glycera gave Flavia a searching look and then asked softly. ‘Did someone close to you recently die in 
childbirth?" 

Flavia looked at Glycera in surprise, then nodded. ‘My friend Miriam,’ she said. ‘She was the most beautiful girl 
l have ever known. She was only fifteen.’ 

‘I'm sorry,” said Glycera. “My older sister died in childbirth. Her baby died, too.’ 

They gazed at the statue of Diana for a moment. The sculptor had depicted the goddess in bronze: wearing a 
short fluttering tunic, with her bow half drawn and her eyes on the distant prey. She seemed carefree and happy. 

‘Tell me, Flavia, do you plan to live for ever?” asked Glycera. 

"What do you mean?" 

Glycera gestured at the statue of Diana. ‘She'll never die. She's a goddess. Immortal. She hunts in the woods and 
runs free with her friends and has adventures. But if Diana were mortal, and if one day she died, do you know what 
people would say about her?’ 

‘That she ran free with her friends and had lots of adventures?’ 

‘No. They would say that her legacy was death. Diana did not just kill animals. She also killed men. Like that 
poor young hunter who accidentally saw her bathing." 

*Actaeon,' said Flavia. ‘Narcissus does a brilliant Actaeon.' 

“And she was cruel to her nymphs,” said Glycera. ‘If any of them became pregnant or wanted to have children 
she killed them or drove them away. No. Diana may be a great goddess, but she is not a good person. That's why 
you can't write about her.” The gilded beads in Glycera's plaited hair clicked softly as she turned to look at Flavia. 
‘Do you know who you should write about?" 

“Who? 

‘Octavia. Wife of Marcus Antonius. Elder sister of the Emperor Augustus.’ 

Flavia frowned. ‘I thought Marcus Antonius's wife was Fulvia. The one who took Cicero's severed head onto 
her lap and stabbed his lifeless tongue with her hairpin.” 

Glycera laughed. “Marcus Antonius had at least four wives during his lifetime. Octavia was his last and best 
wife. I don't count Cleopatra!’ 

“Why do you admire Octavia so much?’ 

"Because she was a loving mother. She nurtured life. She raised Antonius's children by his first wives, and she 
loved them as if they were her own. Even after she bore Antonius two daughters, she never showed preference. And 
she also took in other orphans, like young Juba, after Julius Caesar murdered his father.’ 


‘Juba who lived here after he grew up? The one whose bust you have in the garden?’ 

“Yes. Juba the Second. But Flavia, do you know the most amazing thing?” 

Flavia shook her head. 

“You know that Antonius fell in love with Cleopatra, the Macedonian ruler of Egypt?’ 

“Yes. Everybody knows that,” 

“Can you imagine how Octavia felt when Antonius left Rome to be with Cleopatra? How hurt and humiliated she 
must have been?" 

‘It must have been awful for her.’ 

‘It was. He left Octavia and her children — his children — so he could be with that enchantress. And yet Octavia 
remained in his house in Rome, raising his children, receiving his clients, entertaining his friends. She sent him aid 
and armies in his fight against the Parthians. She continued to call herself his wife, and to act accordingly.’ 

Glycera rose from the bench: Her long fingers twisted each other in obvious consternation. “Later, Antonius 
wrote Octavia a letter, demanding that she leave his house — her home. She obeyed him. But instead of leaving his 
children behind in anger, she took them with her to her brother’s house. She never stopped behaving as a loving 
mother and dignified wife.’ 

Glycera went to the statue of Diana. ‘Finally, Antonius was defeated in battle. He killed himself. Soon after, 
Cleopatra killed herself, too. Some say she had a snake — an asp — brought to her in a basket of figs.’ Glycera 
reached out and touched the sharp bronze point of the huntress’ arrow, then turned to look at Flavia. “Cleopatra 
chose to die. Chose to abandon her four children: one by Julius Caesar, three by Antonius. And do you know who 
raised Cleopatra's children? Loved them? Protected them?’ 

Again, Flavia shook her head. 

‘Octavia,’ said Glycera. "The humiliated wife of Antonius. She took the children of Cleopatra — her enemy — into 
her own home. And she loved them. She loved them as if they were her own. Oh, Flavia! That is courage. That is 
virtue.” 

Glycera returned to the bench and showed Flavia one of the rings on her left hand. ‘My signet ring bears 
Octavia's profile. Doesn't she look kind?’ 

“Yes,” agreed Flavia. 

‘You should write about Octavia. Not about her,' Here Glycera looked up at the bronze statue of Diana, Flavia 
followed her gaze, and for the first time she saw that the goddess’s eyes were cold. 

“Mummy! Mummy!" A little boy of about three or four was running up the path towards Glycera. He had tawny 
skin, a mop of dark curly hair and a toy lyre in one hand. He threw himself onto her lap and began to cover her face 
with kisses. 

Glycera laughed and Flavia saw two other boys approaching, one of about five, the other perhaps fifteen or 
sixteen. The five-year-old was also dark, with curly hair, but the older boy had light brown hair and blue eyes. He 
wore a blue tunic with a black meander pattern on the hem. Flavia felt her eyes grow wide: he must be the youth 
Lupus had seen coming out of Glycera's bedroom. 

“Mater!” said the five-year-old. *Postumus took us to a big tent to see the beasts in their cages. There was an 
elephant and monkeys, and a man-eating leopard!" 

‘Flavia,’ said Glycera with a laugh. ‘these are my sons. Marcus.’ Here she kissed the little one on his chubby 
cheek. ‘Gaius.’ She patted the five-year-old. ‘And Postumus.” She caught the hand of the fifteen-year-old and gave 
him a smile. The boy smiled back. 

“You're her son?’ blurted out Flavia. 

Postumus nodded and sat on the other end of the bench, beside Glycera. “Actually,” he said, ‘Glycera is my step- 


mother. My own mother died when I was born. But no son,’ he added, “could ask for a better mother.’ 
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Fıavia put the next part of her plan into effect a short time later, during dinner. 

Glycera was not dining with them — she had decided to eat with her children — but Aufidius gave Flavia the 
perfect opening when he said: ‘My wife tells me that you are writing a pantomime.’ 

Narcissus looked up at Flavia in surprise. 

“Yes,” said Flavia. ‘I'm writing about the Life and Death of Nero.’ She watched the governor carefully to see 
what his reaction would be. 

‘Ah,’ Aufidius smiled politely and signalled the slave to serve him more lamb, ‘My wife thought you might want 
to write about Octavia. A great heroine of hers, you know." 

“Yes, Octavia is very interesting, but, sir,’ Flavia paused to give her words a more dramatic effect, ‘I've found a 
man who witnessed Nero's death. Right here in Volubilis.’ 

‘By the gods!" cried Aufidius, looking up sharply. *An eyewitness to Nero's suicide? Tell me who.” 

“His name is Mendicus. Or that's what he calls himself. He used to be one of Nero's scribes.’ 

“And what is he doing here in Volubilis?’ asked Aufidius: 

Flavia hesitated and Jonathan said, “He's a beggar.” 

Aufidius stared at Jonathan open-mouthed. 

Lupus slipped off the dining couch, grabbed a silver wine-cup and sat at the foot of a column framed by the wide 
door of the triclinium. He pulled the back of his tunic over his head and adopted the exact pose of Mendicus. 

“By Jove!’ cried Aufidius. “He's not that wretch in the hooded cape who sits outside the basilica?’ 

They all nodded. 

*Extraordinary,’ breathed Aufidius. *I occasionally drop him a copper.’ He looked up at them in wonder. ‘And 
you discovered his identity on your second day here?’ 

“On the first actually,’ said Flavia, flushing with pleasure. 

‘You wouldn't recognise him now,’ said Jonathan. 

“Why not? What's happened?" 

Jonathan grinned. ‘Lupus and I took him to the baths this morning. Got the barber to shave him and de-louse him 
and treated him to a half-hour massage. ' 

Lupus rose from the foot of the column and pointed to his tunic and sandals. 

“We bought him a brand-new tunic, as well,’ explained Jonathan. “And sandals.’ 

"And we've rented him a room at Triton Tavern,’ added Flavia. ‘All meals included.” 

“Edepol!’ exclaimed the governor. He turned to Narcissus. “And you knew about this?" 

‘Oh yes!’ cried Flavia quickly, “Narcissus remembered that your uncle served in the court of Nero and he 
thought Nero’s death would amuse you.” 

‘Capital!’ cried Aufidius, “What a wonderful idea. I should love to see the Death of Nero portrayed on stage. 
Much better than Cleopatra. My wife doesn’t think much of her, you know.’ 


For a moment, Narcissus sat frozen with his mouth hanging open, then he recovered himself and forced a smile. 
‘Perhaps we could perform both stories,” he said stiffly. 

“And Narcissus had another brilliant idea!’ said Flavia brightly. 

“Oh?” said the proconsul, his face alight with interest. 

‘If your wife doesn't mind, that is.” 

‘I don't see how she could object to anything you might ask,’ he looked from Flavia to Narcissus and back. 
“What is your request?” 

Flavia took a deep breath. “Narcissus was wondering.” she said, “if we could borrow “Nero’s Eye” for half an 
hour, for the performance. After all, it used to belong to Nero and perhaps the plebs would like to see it in a dance 
about him.” 

Flavia held her breath and watched the governor. Everything depended upon his answer. 
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In the triclinium of the governor’s villa it was quiet enough to hear a toothpick drop. 

Then the procurator clapped his hands. “What a brilliant idea!’ he cried. ‘Putting “Nero's Eye” in a play about 
Nero! And although it would only be on show for half an hour. it would give hundreds the chance to see it. I have 
been feeling guilty,” he added, ‘for taking it out of circulation. This is the perfect solution. Well done, Narcissus! 
Well done.” 


After dinner, Flavia asked Aufidius if she and her friends could go for a short walk. 

“Of course,’ he said. ‘But take one of my Ethiopians as a torchbearer and bodyguard; it's getting dark. Perseus!’ 
He snapped his fingers and immediately one of his jet-black slaves appeared. 

“Yes, master?’ said Perseus. 

‘Accompany these children wherever they want to go. See that no harm comes to them.’ 

Ten minutes later, Flavia stopped in front of Calypso’s Caupona and turned to Perseus. “Wait here.” she said. ‘If 
we get into any trouble I'll give you a signal.’ 

“What signal, miss?" asked Perseus politely. 

‘T'I scream.” 

“Very good.” The Ethiopian suppressed a smile. Clasping the torch in both hands, he adopted the pose of a sentry 
outside the tavern door. 

The bead curtain clattered as Flavia led her friends into a dim, smoky space filled with the raucous babble of 
men, the exotic music of a local group of players and the clacking of a castanet dancer. As soon as Flavia and her 
friends appeared, the room went quiet for a moment. Flavia strode confidently forward. ‘Stay close to me.” she said 
over her shoulder. “Safety in numbers. Act like you belong.’ 

As the musicians struck up again and the woman resumed her rhythmic clacking, the men in the tavern began to 
speak, though not as loudly as before. 

“Hey!” cried the innkeeper, pointing angrily. “You can't come in here. We don't serve children.’ 

The music stopped again. 

“We don't want anything to drink!” said Flavia imperiously. and wrinkled her nose at the sight of a little plate of 
roast locusts on one of the tables. ‘And we don't want anything to eat, either.’ 

Beside her Lupus grunted and pointed, Flavia squinted through bluish clouds of lamp-smoke to see a man in a 
blue turban scowling at them. 

‘Hello. Uncle Gaius,’ she said brightly, then looked around: “We know this place is popular with you beast- 
hunters,’ she said in a loud voice, ‘and that’s why we've come here. We're looking for someone who’s good with 
animals,” 

Beside her Jonathan held up a gold coin. “We're looking for someone." he echoed, ‘who'd like to earn a hundred 
sesterces for an hour’s work.’ 


After a moment's hesitation, half a dozen hands shot up. 

Flavia turned to the nearest man. ‘What kind of animals do you specialise in?" 

‘Leopards, lions, cheetahs. Cats of all descriptions.’ 

Flavia glanced at Nubia, who frowned and gave a tiny shake of her head. 

‘Sorry,’ said Flavia, “Sounds a bit dangerous.’ She turned to another man and tried not to stare at his eye-patch. 

“And you?’ 

‘Rhinos and elephants,’ said One-eye. 

Out of the corner of her eye, Flavia saw Nubia’s head shake again. 

‘Sorry. Too big and pointy." 

‘Flavia,’ said her uncle sternly. "What are you doing?’ He sounded like the Uncle Gaius she knew. 

Flavia offered up a silent prayer of thanks, but continued to ignore him, according to her plan, She turned to a 
cheerful-looking man in a saffron-yellow turban. ‘How about you?’ 

‘Monkeys and apes,’ said the man. 

Flavia pursed her lips and nodded. *That’s a possibility, Stay right there." 

The man grinned at Gaius. “Your niece is a bossy little thing, isn’t she?” 

Gaius nodded grimly. “And rebellious." His wooden chair legs scraped on the floor as he stood up. ‘Flavia, what 
are you doing?’ 

Flavia brought her mouth close to his ear and whispered, “We need an animal to make a surprise appearance at 
the theatre in a few days. One that will cause people to panic, but only a little.’ 

Her uncle sucked his breath in through his teeth. ‘Panic is an unpredictable and dangerous thing.” 

‘I know, That's why we have to choose the right trainer, and the right animal. We only want a brief distraction, 
not pandemonium,’ She turned to an ugly-looking thug in a tiger-skin cloak. “What about you?’ she said, ‘What kind 
of animals do you train?" 

*Dik-diks,* said Tiger-skin. “You know: those little bitty gazelles. I like them because they're so cute,’ he added. 

‘I have an idea,’ said Gaius, stepping forward. 

“No, Uncle Gaius,’ said Flavia airily. "You asked us to leave you alone and we will respect your request.” 

Suddenly the castanet dancer appeared before them. She began to undulate and clack, and the band struck up an 
exotic tune with a strong beat. 

Flavia covered Lupus’s eyes with her hands. ‘No, thank you,” she giggled, “Too sexy.’ 

Lupus pushed her hands away, but now Gaius was standing between them and the castanet dancer. 

‘No, Uncle Gaius,’ said Flavia patiently. "We don't want your help.’ 

“You always were a rebellious girl,” he said, folding his hands across his chest. “Now it’s my tum to rebel. I'm 
going to help you whether you like it or not.” 


When they returned from the tavern with Perseus. another of the ebony door-slaves bowed and said: “The illustrious 
procurator requests your presence. He says you will be amazed. Follow me.’ 

Nubia heard the music as they passed through the lofty atrium and into one of the garden courtyards. It became 
louder as they approached the triclinium and suddenly she found her heart was pounding. She only knew one person 
who could play the lyre so beautifully: her tutor Aristo. 
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As Nubia followed the others towards the procurator's triclinium, she heard the unmistakable notes of Aristo’s 
lyre. 

But it was a new song, one she had never heard him play before. And how could he be here, in the furthest 
outpost of the Roman Empire? And now she heard a man’s light, raspy voice, singing in Greek. 

Her heart sank. It was not Aristo. But whoever was playing was one of the best musicians she had ever heard. 

The ebony door-slave stood to one side, gave a little bow and gestured for them to enter. Nubia was the last into 
the room and she followed the amazed stares of her friends. 

‘Isn't he wonderful?’ Aufidius wore a wide grin. ‘I’m so glad you brought him to my attention." 

On a dining couch next to the governor sat a shaven-headed man playing a lyre. It took Nubia a moment to 
recognise the man playing so beautifully. It was Mendicus, the beggar of Volubilis. 


The next morning, Flavia pretended to go with the others to the theatre to rehearse, but as soon as they had turned 
the comer, she asked Narcissus if she could run back to bring the last sheet of the libretto for "The Death of Nero’. 
She had finished it by lamplight the night before, and had the four sheets of papyrus hidden under her tunic, but she 
needed an excuse to escape for half an hour. 

Narcissus coldly agreed; he was still angry with her for forcing him to learn a new pantomime in less than three 
days. She shrugged off his icy displeasure and as soon as he and the others were out of sight she made for the 
Eastern Gate. 

Her uncle Gaius was waiting outside, as they had agreed the night before, and he led her to the pavilion of the 
Pentasii. 

As they entered the tent, several men called out greetings to Gaius. He answered cheerfully and slapped one of 
them manfully on the back. He was wearing his blue turban, a very un-Roman blue-and-beige-striped caftan, and his 
strange little beard. She could hardly believe this was her grieving uncle, 

‘There she is," he said at last, pointing to a wooden cage. *Nissa. Sweet as a kitten. Wouldn't hurt a baby rabbit. 
Go on, you can stroke her.” 

The lithe she-leopard stopped pacing in her cage, and regarded Flavia with large golden eyes. Flavia reached her 
hand through the wooden bars and tentatively stroked the big cat's head. 

‘Oh! cried Flavia, snatching back her hand. ‘She's growling at me!’ 

Her uncle laughed. ‘She’s not growling. She's purring. She likes you.’ 

Flavia cautiously extended her hand and stroked the cat behind her plush ear. ‘Oh, Uncle Gaius, she’s beautiful. 
And you think she'll play the part? Panic without pandemonium?’ 

‘She'll be perfect,” he replied. ‘Look! She's even been de-clawed. Unlike that creature.’ He indicated a leopard in 
the cage next door. This cat had cold green eyes and she was extending and retracting razor-sharp claws. 

Flavia bent forward to see the label on the cage: *Ungula,' read Flavia, and looked at her uncle wide-eyed. “That 


ir 


means “claw 
“Correct. She's the fiercest creature in this tent.’ He chuckled. ‘Do you know what enrages her?’ 
“What? asked Flavia. 
“She hates the sound of tambourines,' 
*Tambourines?’ echoed Flavia, and then gulped. *I play the tambourine.’ 
“Well, whatever you do, don't ever bring one in here. The man who caught her used to beat her with a 
tambourine. Until one day she killed him and ate him. They say that's how she got her taste for human flesh.” 


For the next three days they rehearsed “The Death of Nero’ morning and afternoon, with only a break at noon for a 
visit to the baths. 

On the afternoon of the last day Jonathan showed Narcissus the apparatus that would raise him up for the finale 
of the Death of Antonius and Cleopatra. 

Narcissus gave the rope an experimental tug and looked up at the lofty beam from which it hung. ‘So. This is 
safe? I won't fall down?" 

Jonathan nodded. ‘It's safe, The old caretaker here told me they once used it to lower a four-horse chariot driven 
by the god Apollo. Not real horses, of course. And not the real Apollo. But it could easily support you. I'd bet my 
life on it." 

‘Then you wouldn't mind trying it yourself?" 

‘Of course not.’ said Jonathan, after the merest pause. ‘In fact, why don’t you go up and operate the winch? 
That's what Pll be doing tomorrow, You'll see how easy and safe it is.’ 

Narcissus nodded and disappeared behind the scaena. Presently he reappeared on the highest level, three stories 
up. His face seemed very high and remote. 

‘Do I just turn this handle?” he called down. 

“Yes!” Jonathan shouted back. ‘Do you see how you can flip the handle of the winch to lock it?" 

“Come on then!" called back Narcissus. ‘Get on. Let's try it out." 

Jonathan glanced at Flavia and the others. They were in the orchestra practising the comical, jolly finale from 
“Venus and Vulcan’, Their backs were to him and they were intent on their song. 

Jonathan shrugged and eased himself onto the piece of canvas between two ropes that joined further up. 

“You're Antonius!’ he called up to Narcissus. “You're dying from a self-inflicted stab wound in your stomach. 
You're in great pain. You stretch out like this and lift your hands up toward Cleopatra. That will be me wearing a 
mask. Whoa!" he cried, as he felt himself pulled up into the air. “Not so fast! Not so fast!” 

“Sorry!” called Narcissus, not stopping. “Am I going too fast? Is this too fast?” 

“Yes!” yelped Jonathan. “Too fast! Slow down!" 

Narcissus abruptly stopped cranking and Jonathan came to a jerking halt, swinging twenty-five feet above the 
stage. Narcissus leaned out of the window in the scaena and looked down at Jonathan. There was something in his 
gaze that made Jonathan's stomach twist. 

‘I think it’s all a bit dangerous,’ said Narcissus, his kohl-rimmed blue eyes gazing steadily at Jonathan. “What 
you're doing, I mean.” 

“No,” wheezed Jonathan. ‘It’s perfectly safe. Really. Actors do it all the time . . . deus ex machina.’ His chest was 
tight. It was hard for him to breathe. Relax. He must relax. 

“What are you doing here?” Narcissus's voice was cold. 

“What? 

“The four of you. Not related to one another. No adult supervision. Imperial passes around your necks. As soon 
as I saw those 1 knew you were more than you pretended to be. So, what are you doing here?’ 


"We were looking for Flavia’s uncle!’ gasped Jonathan. ‘And now we're doing a pantomime . . . Pull me up and 
I'll... show you how easy . , . it is to get off.” 

Down below his friends were still playing their jolly tune, oblivious. 

‘Tell me again, Jonathan, what happens if I let go of the crank?’ asked Narcissus, almost casually. 

“No! Don’t do that! You don't want to let go.’ Jonathan cautiously turned his head to look down and his stomach 
writhed. ‘If you do ... I'll fall down... go splat. .. make big mess . . no show tomorrow.’ 

Suddenly he was falling. A heartbeat later he jerked to a stop. 

“Why did you come to Africa?’ asked Narcissus. “The real reason. The truth.” 

‘I told you... We came to find. . , Flavia's uncle,’ Jonathan could hear himself wheezing. “We've done that now 

.. 80 if you'll just . . . let me down now... we can all... go home.’ 

“You're not going anywhere.” said Narcissus. “Not until you tell the truth.’ 

“Whoa! Stop!’ cried Jonathan, as he fell another half foot downwards. 

“Why is your bossy little friend so intent on me performing The Death of Nero?’ 

“She thought it would please the governor,” gasped Jonathan. 

‘Is it something to do with that big emerald? Or with the rumours that Nero never died?” 

Down below, the jolly tune had stopped. Jonathan cautiously turned his head. He saw five concerned, distant 
faces gazing up at them. Jonathan tumed back to look at Narcissus. The dancer's handsome face wore a smile, as if 
everything was normal. But there was a clear note of menace in his voice as he began to turn the winch. ‘It doesn't 
matter.’ he said, ‘because by noon tomorrow, everything will have changed.” 


*He what?’ cried Flavia later that evening. “He almost dropped you from the top of the scaena?’ 

They had practised all day long, with only a short break for lunch, then dined with the governor as usual. Now 
they were meeting by lamplight in the girls’ room, alone for the first time that day. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. ‘For a moment I thought he was going to drop me. If you hadn't looked up...” 

Lupus was giving Jonathan a look of disbelieving horror. 

“You didn’t betray our plan did you?” whispered Flavia. 

“No. of course not. But he knows we're up to something.’ Jonathan paused and took a breath. ‘Flavia, I think 
Narcissus is up to something, too. He said that by noon tomorrow, everything would be different,’ 

“He said what?” 

‘He said that by noon tomorrow everything would be different. No. That everything will have changed.’ 

“What on earth can he mean by that?’ mused Flavia. 

Lupus sheepishly raised his hand. 

“Yes, Lupus?’ whispered Flavia. ‘Do you know something?” 

Lupus gave a queasy smile and nodded. He wrote on his wax tablet: 


CASINA IS THE GREAT GREAT GRANDDAUGHTER OF ANTONIUS AND CLEO. NARCISSUS GOING TO ANNOUNCE THIS AFTER 
THEY PERFORM DEATH OF CLEO. THEY WILL THEN TAKE OVER THE WORLD. 


“What!?" gasped Flavia and Jonathan together. 
OR MAYBE JUST CLAIM CLEO'S JEWELS, he added with a shrug. DM NOT SURE OF THE EXACT PLAN 


They all stared at him. 
Then Nubia looked at Flavia. “That is why Casina wears coin of Cleopatra.’ 
“And that’s why she resembles Cleopatra,’ breathed Flavia. “Great Juno's peacock! Why didn't we realise it 


before?” She looked at Lupus. ‘When did you find out about this? Recently?’ 
He waggled his hand, then nodded. 
“And when did you say he's going to make the announcement?” 
Lupus pointed to the part of this tablet where he had written: AFTER DEATH OF CLEO 
"After the pantomime?’ 
Lupus nodded. 
‘I suppose it doesn't matter then.’ said Flavia slowly. ‘Because our pantomime is first on the programme. And by 


then, if everything goes according to plan, we'll have the object of our quest.” 


It was the first day of the new governor's festival, and the theatre of Volubilis was filled with an excited throng of 
people. Like the theatre at Sabratha, it had a monumental three-story scaena, with hidden peepholes for cast and 
crew waiting backstage. 

Nubia stood at one of these peepholes, next to Flavia and Lupus, who each had a peephole, too. Jonathan was up 
above them, double-checking the winch that would lift Narcissus up for the final scene in the Death of Cleopatra. 
Nubia stepped back and looked up at him. He waved down at her and gave her a thumbs-up. 

Nubia put her eye back to her spy-hole. She could see Aufidius sitting in the front row beside the other 
magistrates, They had their own armchairs and slaves to fan them. Glycera and their three children sat in the row 
directly behind him, with other wives and children of dignitaries. In the rows behind them sat rich merchants and 
their families, with slaves and freedmen further back and higher up. 

‘Some of them have been here since before dawn." said a voice behind them. Nubia turned to see Casina, whose 
face was white as parchment. “Not the magistrates,” she added, ‘their seats are reserved.” 

“Are you all right?’ Nubia asked her. “You look most pale.’ 

‘I'm fine,’ said Casina. 

“You do not look fine. You looked terrified,’ said Nubia. 

The singer gave a false laugh. ‘Just a bit of stage-fright," she said, ‘It will pass as soon as we start.” 

Nubia was nervous, too, but her fear was more than stage fright. They were about to execute a complicated theft 
of a valuable jewel. 

She glanced around. To her left and to her right — at the stage doors — stood soldiers acting as guards. She knew 
there were also guards standing at each of the vomitoria, or exits, to keep the crowd moving. The world grew 
suddenly dimmer and Nubia looked up to see a small cloud pass before the sun. 

“Look!” hissed Flavia from her peephole. ‘It's Mendicus. He wants to sit in the magistrate’s seats.’ 

Nubia and Casina both put their eyes to the peepholes. 

‘Behold!’ said Nubia. *Aufidius tells them to let him stay." 

“That's nice of him!” said Flavia. “He's letting him have a cushion at his feet.’ 

A shape blotted out Nubia's peephole and a moment later she heard the distinctive sound of the herald’s bronze 
staff striking marble. 

‘Honoured Magistrates, Esteemed Citizens, Residents of Volubilis!’ began the herald. ‘Respected Visitors, 
Women and Children , .. Welcome! Welcome to our festival in honour of the goddess Minerva, patroness of our new 
procurator, Gnaeus Aufidius Chius. It is he who has sponsored these games.’ 

Nubia heard the crowd cheer and clap. 

“He prays.’ continued the herald in his huge voice, ‘that this festival will find favour with the goddess of wisdom 
and warfare, and with all of you, also! This festival is for your edification, education and enjoyment.’ 

The crowd cheered again and Nubia heard a woman cry ‘Narcissus! We want Narcissus!" 

‘Narcissus can edificate me any time!’ quipped another female voice from the back rows, and the crowd laughed. 


‘And now," blared the herald, ‘I have great pleasure in introducing the great Narcissus and his troupe of 
musicians, all the way from Alexandria. Today they will perform a double bill beginning with . . .’ here he paused 
for dramatic effect: *“The Death of Nero!” 
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As Nubia followed Hanno and Barbarus out from behind the scaena, the roar of the crowd struck her as forcibly as 
the blast of heat from the glassmaker's furnace. She could physically feel a wave of adoration and anticipation 
washing over her. She followed the two musicians down the six marble steps to the circle of the orchestra, aware of 
Flavia and Lupus coming behind her. 

Nubia stared around in wonder. She had been used to practising in an empty theatre. and now the cavea was 
packed with people of all ages and colours and backgrounds, their happy expectant faces the only thing they all had 
in common. 

Hanno and Barbarus were looking at her with encouraging smiles, so Nubia took a deep breath and lifted her 
flute to her lips. In a single heartbeat the theatre was silent, and she could hear the pure notes of her flute thrown 
back to her from the giant shell full of people. It was like listening to someone else, and it sounded so wonderful that 
she almost laughed with pleasure. Then Hanno began to buzz his aulos, Barbarus to strum his cithara and Flavia to 
jingle her tambourine. Lupus patted a goatskin drum on a strap round his chest and kept beat with his iron-soled 
right shoe. As Nubia looked out over the audience she could already see hands twitching. feet tapping and heads 
nodding to the rhythm. 

She glanced at the back of the proscaentum. Á small square table stood there, laid out with masks, garlands and 
other props. Her sharp eyes caught the gleam of green: the governor had put Nero's Eye on the table as requested. 

Still playing her flute, Nubia turned back to look at the governor. His face was cheerful and expectant. Behind 
him Glycera was consoling her youngest son. Marcus. who was crying. Mendicus sat happily on a cushion at the 
governor 's feet, holding Marcus's toy lyre. 

A fresh burst of applause welcomed Casina as she came down the steps and took her place before the musicians. 
Once again, the applause ceased the moment the Egyptian girl began to sing. Her pure voice soared above the music 
and filled the whole world. 

“Help me, Polyhymnia; Casina sang the words which Flavia had written, “Inspire me to sing, and these to play, 
and him to dance, the Song of Nero. Some called Nero a monster, others a saviour. Which was he? Tell us, O Muse! 
Reveal the Truth! 

Nubia turned and tried to smile at Flavia but it was difficult to play the flute and smile at the same time. 

The crowd gave the loudest roar yet as Narcissus leapt onto the stage. 

Because Nubia and the others stood to one side of the proscaentum, they could see him perfectly. He wore a 
short white tunic over flesh-coloured silk leggings. A toga of purple silk billowed out behind him as he ran to centre 
stage. He wore a mask of a handsome young man. 

‘Nero was an artist in his heart and in his soul. sang Casina, ‘Accomplished at lyre and cithara.’ 

On stage, Narcissus used his hands to perfectly mimic someone playing a lyre. From the front row came the 
sound of one person clapping enthusiastically, Nubia turned her body a little as she played. She saw the lone clapper 
was Mendicus the beggar. Governor Aufidius patted him benevolently on the shoulder and leaned forward to say 


something in his ear. Mendicus stopped clapping and picked up the toy lyre. 

Casina sang: ‘Not content with the blessings of the Muses, Nero claimed the gifts of an athlete, too. Skilled at 
racing chariots was he, and once he rode a chariot pulled by ten horses, ungelded stallions all!" 

Now Narcissus mimed stepping into an invisible chariot. The music was still joyful and quick, but Nubia picked 
up the pace even more as Narcissus burst from the stalls. Beside Nubia, Lupus had pushed aside his drum and was 
using wooden sticks on the marble lip of the stage to make the sound of horses’ hooves. The crowd laughed and 
cheered and clapped. In the front row, Mendicus had risen to his feet and was jumping up and down like an excited 
child. With his shaven head. bulging blue eyes and potbelly. he looked like an oversized toddler. 

Nubia turned back to watch Narcissus. His whole body leaned forward, his left hand twitching imaginary reins, 
his right wielding the whip. She could almost see the wind tugging his hair. The music they were playing was racing 
music, with an urgent jingling beat that conveyed a sense of speed and excitement. Nubia had composed this piece 
by remembering the time she had ridden on the back of a chariot in the Circus Maximus in Rome. 

Suddenly, Narcissus took the imaginary turn too sharply and mimed being thrown out of the chariot. Lupus 
clashed the cymbals a fraction of a second too early, but it didn't matter. The whole crowd gasped, then cried out in 
alarm as Narcissus tumbled violently over and over, finally coming to a rest at the very precipice of the stage. 

For a moment a perfect hush fell over the theatre. Was he really injured? 

Then Narcissus leapt to his feet, and the real crowd cheered as he bowed to an imaginary one. 

Nubia brought her flute to her lips and gave a nod and the music began again. 

‘Nero won many crowns,’ sang Casina, ‘and many wreaths of laurel.” As she sang, Jonathan tossed garlands 
down from his hiding place behind a column on the second story of the backdrop. 

Narcissus ran back and forth, so that the garlands fell onto his upraised arms like hoops on a pole. As the last 
garland fell, he positioned himself beneath it so that it landed neatly on his head, only a little askew. 

“He won many crowns,’ Casina was singing, ‘not just for his prowess at racing chariots, but for song, dance and 
even pantomime.’ As she sang this last phrase, Narcissus bowed. As he bent his masked head, the garland fell. He 
deftly caught it on the toe of his bare foot, then kicked it out into the audience. 

The audience cheered as he spun out the other garlands, making sure some reached the poorer patrons at the 
back of the theatre, as well as the rich ones at the front. 

Nubia sighed. They had stayed up late the night before weaving those garlands. Abruptly a scuffle broke out in 
the second and third rows on the left, Finally Mendicus emerged, waving his trophy — a tattered garland, ‘It's mine,’ 
he exulted. *1 won the crown again!’ 

As the guards moved forward to restrain him, the beggar pulled the garland onto his head and sat quickly at the 
governor's feet, then gave them a look of such triumphant defiance that Nubia almost giggled into the mouthpiece of 
her flute. 

‘Nero was always generous,’ sang Casina, as Narcissus tossed away the last garland, ‘caring for his subjects as a 
mother cares for her child. 

Nubia glanced at Hanno and raised her eyebrows. That was their cue to change to a minor key. Together they 
played a chord so poignant that it made the tiny hairs on her neck prickle as she heard it resonate back. 

This key change marked the next movement of the piece. Flavia stopped jingling and Lupus slowed down the 
beat. 

‘As a mother cares for her child, Casina was singing, her voice low and full of yearning. *4 mother, a mother, a 
mother... Neros mother: Agrippina. A mother cares for her child but this mother had no care for her little boy.’ 

Narcissus was at the little marble table near the scaena, his back to the audience, his shoulders slumped in the 
very picture of a rejected child, Nubia had seen him rehearse this many times, but even so a lump came to her throat 


and she had to look away. She saw Mendicus sitting in the front row, his head down and his shoulders shaking, 
weeping as if his heart would break. 

‘Agrippina was evil,’ sang Casina, and her tone was ominous now. ‘She was cruel, devoid of that natural 
softness which all women have. She was a Medea, one who would kill her own offspring, just to spite her enemies,’ 

Nubia knew Narcissus's posture was changing and that he had taken off one mask and replaced it with another. 
The audience gasped when he turned to suddenly face them. It was a mask of evil female beauty and Nubia did not 
like to look at it. 

‘Agrippina, mother of Nero,’ sang Casina. In the blue sky, a small cloud passed before the sun, dimming the 
bright day. “Agrippina plotted and poisoned and killed, and finally had to be removed, as the surgeon cuts away the 
tumour, or lances the boil, or burns the leprous flesh. 

In the front row, Mendicus moaned audibly. Nubia knew without looking that Narcissus was writhing in an 
obscene dance, moving back towards the table. 

The crowd cheered as Narcissus turned to show them the Nero mask again. 

‘Nero Caesar,’ sang Casina, ‘did the gods ' bidding. Just as Orestes obeyed Apollo. It was the bravest thing he 
had ever done; to rid Rome of that Harpy. She fed on scraps of decayed rumour and poisoned men with her 
vomitings. Nobody understood what a great sacrifice it was for him to sacrifice her. Even though she had only ever 
given him bad things. The only good thing she ever gave Nero was his life. His life and an emerald.’ 

An excited murmur rippled through the theatre as Narcissus lifted the emerald from the props table, and Nubia 
turned just in time to see its green flash as the sun emerged from behind the cloud. The audience buzzed with 
excitement. 

But now there was a commotion in the front row. Aufidius and another magistrate were holding back Mendicus, 
who was struggling and twisting, his arms stretched towards the emerald, “The Seeing-thing!" he cried. ‘It's my 
Seeing-thing!" 

The guards started towards him, then one of them cried out and Nubia saw their eyes turn in disbelief toward the 
proscaenium. A she-leopard had appeared from stage right and she was pacing directly towards Narcissus. 
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Women screamed and men yelled as the leopard padded across the stage. Narcissus dropped the emerald on the 
table and backed towards the scaena, his eyes behind the smiling mask wide with terror. 

Flavia tried not to smile. This was part of their plan. 

*Don't be alarmed!" came a man’s voice, and her Uncle Gaius strode out onto the stage, right on cue. *Nissa is 
not fierce. She is tame.’ He looked at the audience and gestured for them to stay seated. ‘Nobody move!’ he 
continued, in a voice full of authority. “She is tame and perfectly harmless, but like most animals, she dislikes panic 
or noise.’ He pointed at Narcissus, who stood visibly trembling. “You! Play dead.’ He turned to Flavia and her 
friends: ‘You! Play calming music.’ He gave Flavia a quick wink. ‘Nissa likes calming music.’ 

Flavia suppressed a grin as Nubia played a soft deep tune on her flute. Lupus pattered a soft beat. Flavia jingled 
her tambourine. 

The leopard turned towards Flavia and snarled. 

“Back, creature!" cried Gaius cheerfully. *1 will need a chair or table.’ He looked around and pretended to spot 
the table for the first time. “There. A table!" He went to the table and tipped off the masks and the other props. Flavia 
knew this was the moment for him to switch the gemstones. For a moment he had his back to the audience. 

Flavia jingled her tambourine again, and again Nissa snarled and turned cold, green eyes towards her. 

But now Gaius was brandishing the table with the legs pointing towards the leopard. “Back, beast!’ he cried. 
“Back against the scaena!’ 

Flavia jingled softly and the leopard slashed out at her uncle. 

The flute music stopped. ‘Flavia!’ hissed Nubia. “Behold that is not Nissa. It is Ungula!’ 

“What?” gasped Flavia. 

‘I hear claws scratching on marble. You were telling me Nissa has no claws. It is Ungula, the fierce one.” 

Up on stage Gaius was driving the snarling leopard towards the tall stone scaena. 

*Ungula the man-eater?' said Flavia, ‘The one who hates tambourines?’ 

Nubia nodded and Flavia squealed and dropped her tambourine in horror. 

The tambourine clattered onto the ground and once again the leopard lashed out. 

“Whoa! Kitty!’ cried Gaius, jumping back just in time. ‘Whoa!’ 

A ripple of laughter ran through the audience and Nubia began to play a soft and soothing melody. Casina began 
to sing ‘la-la-la’ in a tremulous voice. 

“We've got to warn him!’ hissed Flavia. Lupus nodded but Casina, still doing her la-la's looked at Flavia with a 
frown. 

“That's not the tame leopard!’ cried Flavia. ‘It’s a man-eater! You must warn my uncle!’ 

Casina stopped singing la-la. "You know that leopard?’ she gasped. 

“Yes, but it’s the wrong leopard. It was supposed to be a tame one. Please, Casina. Sing a song to warn him! We 
don’t want the people to panic.’ 


Casina nodded. “Sometimes,” she sang, but her voice cracked and she had to begin again: ‘Sometimes things are 
not what they seem. Sometimes a duplicate appears, a dangerous one takes the place of the real, Sometimes False 
appears instead of True. And so I cry; Beware! All is not what it seems!" 

“Come here, Kitty,” Gaius was saying. He had put down the table and was leaning forward to put the leash 
around Ungula's neck. Flavia's heart was thudding. He had not heard their warning. She opened her mouth to call a 
warning but before she could a voice came from her left. 

“No! Um not false. I'm the true one!’ With a cry, Mendicus broke free of the guards’ restraint, leapt up onto the 
proscaenium and ran for the objects that had scattered on the stage. ‘Where's my seeing-thing?’ he cried. He did not 
seem to notice the leopard, but she noticed him. As Mendicus barged past. the big cat swiped at him with her paw. 

And suddenly Mendicus was down on the stage, screaming and clutching his thigh. People in the upper rows of 
the theatre began to scream and point. And Flavia's eyes widened in horror as she saw what they saw: a pool of red 
was spreading across the stage. And this was no silk scarf. It was human blood. 


Up on stage, Flavia's Uncle Gaius was white as chalk: ‘Great Jupiter's eyebrows! ' he cried, backing away. ‘It’s not 
Nissa. It’s Ungula. It’s the man-eater!’ He bumped into the table, hesitated, then reached behind him and lifted it. 
With the legs pointing towards the creature, Gaius slowly approached. With one lazy motion the leopard batted a leg 
of the table, knocking Gaius back against the scaena. His head flew back and struck a marble column, then he 
slowly sank to the stage, unconscious. 

‘Ow. it hurts!’ Mendicus was screaming and leaving a glistening smear of blood as he pulled himself backwards 
across the stage. “Ow, it hurts!" 

But the she-leopard Ungula was no longer concerned with the beggar or with Gaius, she was approaching 
Narcissus. The pantomime dancer stood pinned against the scaena. His mask still wore its incongruous frozen smile, 
but Flavia was close enough to see the stark terror in his eyes. The whole theatre was suddenly still and silent.as the 
leopard crouched, reading herself for the spring to his throat. Even Mendicus had stopped moving, and watched the 
big cat in horrified fascination. 

‘No! Leave him alone!’ Casina was suddenly on stage, the tambourine in her hand. banging it hard against her 
thigh. 

With a snarl of fury the leopard turned towards Casina, crouched and launched itself at the girl. 
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“Lib she-leopard had sunk her teeth into Casina's shoulder and was shaking the screaming girl from side to side, 
like a dog with rabbit. 

Lupus knew he had to act now. He vaulted onto the stage and ran for the net that lay beneath Gaius’s shoulder. 
Ignoring the blood, he tugged the net free and ran towards the leopard, now dragging Casina towards the exit. With a 
quick prayer, Lupus tossed the net. 

The big cat dropped Casina and batted the net away. But one of her claws caught the rope and soon both 
forepaws were entangled. The she-leopard snarled as she fought the strange ropy creature and now the guards had 
finally come to their senses, They were rushing forward with their swords and one of them darted in to have a swipe. 

The she-leopard snarled and in trying to bat him she overbalanced and rolled back onto the stage. 

The crowd cheered. This was better than any pantomime or wild beast hunt they had ever seen. 

Lupus looked around frantically for something he could use as a weapon: a bow, a blunt object, a stone for his 
sling belt, anything, 

‘Lupus! called a voice from up above. “The table.’ 

Lupus looked up to see a canvas strap descending on ropes suspended from a beam. This was Jonathan's method 
for lifting Antonius up to Cleopatra. 

“Hang the table from the harness by one leg!’ called Jonathan. 

Instantly. Lupus understood Jonathan's plan. He ran to the small props table, and lifted it. He was surprised by 
how heavy it was: the polished top must be solid marble. The harness swung back, then down towards Lupus, and 
he was easily able to pull the canvas strap under one of the bronze legs of the table. 

At once the table rose into the air and moved across the stage — swinging precariously — until it hung directly 
above the netted leopard. 

Ungula stopped struggling with the net and tried to bat the table’s shadow. Then she looked up. For an 
impossibly long moment, the whole theatre held its breath. Then the table fell on the she-leopard, and she lay still, 
stunned by the direct hit. 


The crowd cheered then grew silent again as Narcissus tore off his mask and ran to Casina. 

*Casina! My love!” he cried, and lifted her onto his lap. ‘Are you all right?’ 

She nodded her head weakly. ‘I think so," she groaned, ‘Are you?" 

Flavia saw him close his eyes in relief. Then he raised his face and looked out at the crowd. ‘Have you ever seen 
anything so brave?’ he said in a voice that must have carried to the furthest seats. “She risked her life for mine!’ He 
looked round at the audience. ‘Such bravery can only come from noble stock.’ 

He smeared his palm into the blood pooling beneath her shoulder and held up his red and dripping hand. 

‘This blood,’ he cried, “the blood of this girl, is royal blood! Although her father was illegitimate, his blood and 
hers also is royal.’ Narcissus filled his lungs. ‘For this brave girl is a descendant of—' 


“No!” cried Casina, catching his wrist. ‘I'm not her descendant! Stop it!’ 

“You what?” 

Casina was crying. ‘I only said that to make you like me. I never thought it would go this far. 1 never thought 
you would really do it.” 

“You mean you're not the great, great-granddaughter of Marcus Antonius and Cleopatra?’ He was whispering but 
Flavia was close enough to hear him. ‘Their blood doesn't run in your veins?" 

Casina shook her head. ‘My grandmother wasn't Julia Urania, and my mother wasn't Drusilla. She's just a 
seamstress from Alexandria. And my father owns a fuller’s shop.’ Tears were running down her cheeks. “I’m just an 
ugly girl with a big nose and frizzy hair. None of the boys would even look at me. Then one day my best friend 
showed me a picture of Cleopatra on a coin. That’s what gave me the idea.’ 

He stared at her aghast. 

‘I looked just like Cleopatra on the coin,’ she sobbed. ‘She had frizzy hair and a big nose. too. But men adored 
her. That's what gave me the idea.’ 

Narcissus stood up, allowing her head to fall with a crack onto the stage. “You lied to me?” 

‘Only to make you notice me!’ She lifted up her arms. ‘Narcissus, I love you! I’d do anything for you. But I 
can't pretend to be who I'm not.’ 

“You let me come two thousand miles to this barbarian backwater, practising the story of Cleopatra every night, 
just to tell me you're a fuller’s daughter?’ He took a step back. “You deceiving harpy! How could you do this to 
me? 

Casina allowed her wounded arm to fall back to the stage. ‘Narcissus! Don’t leave me! I love you. I would die 
for you," 

He took a step away. then tumed back and bent down. His tawny hair covered his face but Flavia heard him hiss, 
“You made a fool of me. 1 hope you do die." 

Then he turned and hurried to where Mendicus lay moaning on the stage. 

Nubia ran up the half dozen steps to the stage in order to help the sobbing Casina. Flavia followed to attend to 
her uncle. She almost stipped on a pool of blood beneath his head. A moment later the crowd cheered. Flavia turned 
to see some of her uncle's beast-hunter friends rolling a wheeled wooden cage towards the stunned she-leopard. 

And now everything happened at once. Men and women swarmed onto the stage, the beast-hunters gingerly 
lifted Ungula into the cage and lictors arrived to calm the crowd and usher people out of the theatre. Several doctors 
had rushed onto the stage, too. Flavia saw a turbaned man attending to Casina, and a bald one had just finished 
binding Mendicus’s thigh. And now a man was standing over her uncle’s unconscious form. 

‘I am a doctor,” he said in Greek-accented Latin. ‘May I help?’ 

‘Oh please!’ cried Flavia. She eased her uncle's head onto her lap and allowed the doctor to feel a pulse in his 
neck and pull back one of his eyelids, Gaius groaned and his eyelids fluttered, 

“He's going to be all right,’ said the doctor, “But I must apply styptic to staunch the flow of blood, and I must 
bind his wound, Then he must rest." 

A shadow fell across her and she looked up to see Jonathan standing beside the doctor, he had come down from 
the scaena. 

“He's going to be all right.’ said Flavia. ‘The doctor’s going to bind his head.’ 

Jonathan nodded. ‘Yes,’ he said. *He's regaining consciousness. I'm going to see how Casina is. That leopard 
was chewing her shoulder. What on earth happened?’ he began, then caught himself, shook his head and ran to 
Casina. 

Flavia looked back down at her uncle. His face was very pale but his eyes were open. He winced as the doctor 


tied off the strip of linen around his head. 

“You'll be all right,” said the doctor in Greek, and he stood up. ‘Just make sure you get plenty of rest. My name 
is Eudynamos.' he added. *I live near the tanners’ quarter if you feel you need further attention.’ 

‘Flavia,’ muttered her uncle, ‘please give the doctor some money. In my belt pouch.’ 

Flavia nodded and reached into his coin purse. Her fingers encountered the cool polished surface of the emerald 
with a shock. In the chaos she had forgotten all about their mission. 

“How could I have taken the wrong leopard?” he whispered, when the doctor had gone. “The label on the cage 
said “Nissa”.' 

Flavia looked up at Lupus, Jonathan and Nubia, who had come to stand in a semi-circle around her uncle. 
Nubia's yellow silk caftan was stained with blood. 

‘They've taken Casina to the procurator's house.” said Jonathan. "The doctor says it's a miracle that she's alive.” 

‘I'm sure it was the right leopard.’ whispered Gaius again. ‘I don’t understand.’ 

Jonathan squatted beside Gaius, “Don't worry, sir. She's going to be fine.’ 

Suddenly a woman screamed and Flavia heard someone cry: “It’s gone! Someone has stolen Nero's Eye!” The 
voice was Glycera’s. 

Flavia looked at her uncle. “Didn't you leave the replica among the other props?’ she asked in a low voice, 

‘Of course," he said, his voice so faint she could barely hear. ‘With the garlands and the masks. I put it down 
carefully, so as not to break it.” 

"Great Juno’s peacock!’ Flavia breathed. “We've got the real one but now someone's stolen the replica!’ 


‘Stop!’ cried Aufidius in a huge voice. “No person is to leave this theatre until we have searched everyone. Lictors! 
Guard the exits.’ 

Flavia looked wide-eyed at her uncle. If they found the emerald on his person they might crucify him. 

An urgent grunt from Lupus. She looked up at him. He was opening and closing his hand very rapidly, as if to 
say: Give it to me. 

Flavia reached over to her uncle’s leather coin purse and opened it. Lupus nodded, glanced around and reached 
into the purse. A moment later he was gone. When Flavia saw him again, he was standing on the other side of the 
wheeled wooden cage containing Ungula, which four men from the Pentasii Beast Hunting Corporation were 
wheeling away, 

Presently Lupus was beside them again, helping Flavia and Jonathan assist Gaius to his feet. Flavia caught his 
eye, then glanced at the cage and raised her eyebrows. Lupus nodded. 

And now they were in the queue to leave the theatre, supporting Gaius, who was still unsteady, Up ahead the 
lictors were searching those leaving. 

Flavia watched them pat down the four beast-hunters, then held her breath as they glanced at the cage. Ungula 
was still entangled in the net, but blood stained her muzzle, and her green eyes gazed coldly at the two lictors. They 
glanced at each other, then waved the cage on. Flavia breathed a sigh of relief. 

A moment later she and her uncle were patted down, and his belt-pouch searched, and then they were through. 

‘Come on, Uncle Gaius," she said. ‘Let's get you back to your lodgings.’ 

They were halfway to Calypso’s Caupona when an empty litter jogged up beside them. Flavia recognised the 
four litter bearers: they were black as ebony and wore only red loincloths and matching turbans. 

“Our master says the brave beast-fighter must come to stay at his villa,’ said the one called Jason. They put down 
the litter and helped her uncle in. When Gaius was installed, the four Ethiopians lifted the poles and trotted back 
towards the governor's villa. 

Flavia and her friends hurried after them. 


“What happened to Narcissus?’ Flavia asked Jonathan. “Did you see?’ 

‘Narcissus left just before the soldiers started searching people,” said Jonathan. ‘I saw him helping Mendicus out 
of the theatre.’ 

“He abandons poor Casina,' said Nubia. 

‘I know,’ said Flavia. ‘I guess he only liked her when he thought she was descended from Cleopatra. Poor girl,’ 

Suddenly a turbaned man clamped his hand on Flavia’s forearm. She gasped and looked up into the face of a 
stocky man in a cream turban. Behind him loomed his bodyguard: a man in a one-sleeved pink tunic with a head like 
an upside-down egg. 

“Taurus!” cried Flavia. ‘And Pullo. You're here!’ 

Taurus nodded. “We just arrived. Heard there was a commotion at the theatre. Came straight here to find lictors 
searching people at the exits and everyone talking about a stolen gem.’ He lowered his voice. ‘Did you really do it? 
Did you get it? Where is it?" 

Flavia stared at him. He had deserted them over a month ago, and now he wanted the fruit of their labours, 

“Why did you sail without us?" she cried. ‘And where are all our things? Our clothes, our money, our musical 
instruments? You abandoned us in Sabratha!” 

“My dear girl. we didn’t abandon you. We all thought you were on board, down in the hold, When we realised 
our mistake we returned to Sabratha.* 

“You did? 

‘Of course. We spent a week scouring the town for you but had no luck. So we set sail again for Lixus, intending 
to meet you here. Contrary winds delayed us, but as you can see, we got here eventually,’ He bent closer. “Did you 
succeed in your mission?’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia. “Only we didn't mean for the theft to be discovered so soon. We made a glass replica and 
switched it for the real thing. But someone stole the replica. They probably think they have the real gem.’ 

‘Two thefts!” he said. ‘And one of them deceived.’ He chuckled and then stopped. ‘But where is the real gem? 
Do you have it on you?” 

Flavia glanced at Lupus. He gave her a tiny shrug. 

‘They were searching everyone," she explained. “So we hid it under the straw in the leopard’s cage.” 

“What? That cage they were wheeling past a few moments ago?" 

“Yes. They didn’t think to search there. We were going to get it later.’ 

Taurus gave Pullo a rapid but meaningful glance, then turned back to Flavia. “Don't worry,” he said. “You've 
done your part. We will take over from here.’ 

“What? gasped Flavia. 

“But the emperor!’ protested Jonathan, “He asked us to bring it to him in Rome.” 

“Of course,” said Taurus, his red mouth curving in a smile. ‘And | am on my way to Rome now, with fast 
imperial horses up to Tingis and then an oared warship to Ostia.’ 

*Then you can take us home!’ cried Flavia. 

‘I'm sorry,” said Taurus smoothly, *but I don't have room to take all of you. However, here's enough gold to pay 
for your passage back. And I'll have your belongings sent to the governor's villa." 

“Wait!” cried Flavia. 

He patted her arm: “Speed is essential, dear girl. I must get that gem to Rome. Once again, well done all!” 

He turned and hurried after Pullo, and within moments they were out of sight. 

The four friends looked at each other. 

“What just happened?’ said Jonathan. 


Flavia shook her head. ‘I’m not sure.’ Suddenly a terrible thought occurred to her: “You don’t think he’s going to 
steal the gem for himself, do you?" 

‘I don’t think so,’ said Jonathan after a short pause. ‘He knows we know he has it. And besides, he was our 
contact, and also Titus’s cousin and agent. No," he said, “He'll give it to Titus. And he'll get all the glory,’ 

“You did not warn them of savage she-leopard Ungula,” said Nubia. 

‘I tried to just now , , .' said Flavia. ‘But he wouldn't listen,’ She allowed herself a grim smile. ‘I almost hope he 
finds out the hard way." 
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Envia found her uncle resting in a bed in an upper guest room of the proconsul's villa. His head was wrapped in 
linen strips and his face was pale. The red light of the setting sun punched through the latticework screen to make 
pink lozenges of light on the white marble wall. Above him hung a wicker cage, and in it a blue and yellow bird 
sang with piercing sweetness. 

“Hello, Uncle Gaius,” said Flavia, pulling up an ivory stool. ‘How are you feeling?’ 

‘Terrible. That poor girl almost died because of me. Is she all right?’ 

‘Yes. The governor's wife is looking after her in a room downstairs. They're very kind here.’ She frowned. 
“Uncle Gaius, how on earth did you get the wrong leopard?’ 

*Pve no idea. The only explanation I can think of is that one of my colleagues switched the signs on the cages.’ 

*But why would they do such a thing?” 

He gave her a rueful look. “They were always playing practical jokes on me. They probably had no idea | 
intended to take Nissa on an outing, Probably just wanted to give me a fright when I went to toss her an antelope 
steak. But tell me about that poor girl... what was her name?’ 

‘Casina. I think she's suffering more from a broken heart than from the leopard bite. How do you feel? How’s 
your head?’ 

‘Feels like a bull elephant stamped on it.’ 

Flavia tried not to giggle. ‘Oh, Uncle Gaius!’ Then she grew serious. “Uncle Gaius, why did you run away from 
Ostia? Was it because you couldn't bear the grief of losing Miriam?" 

He closed his eyes and nodded. ‘Since she died, I've felt so empty. And everything in Ostia seemed grey and 
damp and cold.” 

“Everything in Ostia was grey and damp and cold. It was the most miserable winter ever.” 

He smiled weakly. “Maybe. But it felt as if the sun would never shine again.’ He opened his eyes and blinked up 
at the birdcage, as if it held some answer. *All my life," he said, “I've done what was right. I've acted responsibly. 
When 1 fell in love the first time and she chose someone else, I didn’t fight back. I blessed their marriage. I ran my 
farm diligently. Treated slaves and freedmen with fairness. Paid my taxes without a murmur. And how did the gods 
repay me? With a volcano that destroyed everything I ever achieved. I had to move somewhere new and I had to 
take charity from young Pliny. I started to take out loans. Then the interest became too great. Didn't you ever 
wonder why I went up to Rome so frequently last year? I owe thousands. Hundreds of thousands.” 

“Why didn't you ask pater for help? Or Doctor Mordecai. Or me? I have seventy thousand on deposit with 
Egrilius and Son.” 

"Because I was ashamed. I'm a grown man. How could I ask you for help?" 

Above him the bird trilled. 

‘I felt like that bird. Trapped in a cage. The week after we buried Miriam, two men came to see me. They 
threatened me. Do you know what I did? I gave them the deeds to the Lodge. The Lodge paid for by my wife’s 


faithful friend.’ 

“Great Juno’s peacock!” breathed Flavia. “That's why they came to live at Jonathan's house.’ 

He winced as he tried to sit up. "Who?" 

‘Hephzibah and the babies. And the two wet-nurses. They moved in with Jonathan about a week after you 
disappeared. Hephzibah didn't say anything, but I could see she was upset.’ 

“That's because Miriam wanted the boys raised in the country, far from the immorality and decadence of Rome. | 
couldn’t even grant her that one last wish. I was a failure as a husband. And as a father.’ He shook his head. ‘So I ran 
away. I left my children and my household and I ran away. To a life of adventure. | wanted to be good at something. 
I wanted to be brave." 

‘So you pretended to be dead?” 

He nodded. ‘In case I still owed money . . . I lost count of my creditors." He gave a bitter laugh. “Very brave of 
me, wasn't it?” 

‘Oh, Uncle Gaius.” 

He turned his head to look at her, *I thought I was being brave. Taking the first ship out of Ostia. I hate sailing. 1 
was seasick the whole way. I thought I was being brave by riding out into the desert with a company of beast- 
fighters, The only beast I caught was a scorpion in my boot. I was trying to be something I never could be,’ 

“You know.” said Flavia thoughtfully. “Almost everyone we've met on this trip was pretending to be someone 
they weren't.’ 

"Really?" 

“Yes. Narcissus was pretending to be a pantomime dancer when really he wanted to rule the Roman Empire with 
Cleopatra's great-great-granddaughter by his side. Casina was pretending to be Cleopatra's descendant when really 
she was just a pantomime singer. And you were pretending to be a beast-hunter!’ 

He nodded. *You’re right. 1 was pretending. And you were right to call me a coward. The brave thing to do is to 
embrace life. And love. And if you suffer, then you suffer. I thought being a hunter of beasts was the brave thing. It 
was cowardly." 

Flavia sighed. *I wanted to be a hunter, too.” 

He raised an eyebrow at her. “You did?" 

Flavia grinned, ‘For about a day, Nubia and | renounced men and decided to become virgin huntresses of Diana, 
stalking our prey with bow and arrow. 4 painted quiver on her back she wore, and at full cry pursued the tusky 
boar,’ she quoted. 

“What happened?" 

‘I shot a poor sailor having his lunch. Got him in the calf. But only a little,” she added. 

Her uncle looked at her and suddenly they burst out laughing. 

“No!” he cried. ‘Don't make me laugh. It hurts!" 

When they had recovered he lay back on the pillow, his eyes closed. 

“Uncle Gaius,’ said Flavia presently. “if the brave thing is to face responsibility. does that mean you'll go back to 
Ostia? And be a father to your little boys?’ 

He opened one eye and looked at her. “Do they still cry?” 

Flavia nodded. “Night and day." 

He groaned. 

“But maybe that's because they miss their father.” 

“If you do it, I'll do it." 

“1£1 do what?” 


‘If you face your responsibilities,’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Jonathan told me the most eligible bachelor in the Roman empire proposed marriage to you, but that you turned 
him down. Is that true?’ 

Flavia nodded. 

He grinned. ‘Coward, yourself!’ Then his expression grew serious again. “If you renounce your vow of chastity 
and face your responsibility, then I will, too." 

‘But Uncle Gaius, 1 can't just break a solemn vow! 1 dedicated a rabbit at the Temple of Diana. And she sent me 
on the quest to find you.’ 

‘Then give her a thanksgiving offering and ask her to release you from the first vow." He paused and then said, 
‘It’s our munus. Our duty.’ 

“What is?’ 

‘To have descendants.’ 

She suddenly remembered the dream from the desert, of Diana and the woman with the baby. Suddenly she 
knew who all the people were in the woman's procession. ‘They were her descendants,’ she murmured. ‘Thousands 
and thousands of descendants." 

“What?” said her uncle wearily. His eyes were closed. 

Flavia looked at him fondly and shook her head. “Nothing,” she said, 

One of the Ethiopian slaves entered the room on silent bare feet and began to light the lamps. Flavia realised the 
sun had set and it was almost dark. 

“Very well, Uncle Gaius,’ she said softly. 

He opened his eyes. “Very well what?’ 

"As soon as you're better,’ said Flavia, ‘we'll go to the Temple of Castor and Pollux here in Volubilis and make 
new vows. But rest now. It’s dark and you're tired.” 

‘Good girl. You're a good girl,’ said Gaius. He squeezed her hand, released it, closed his eyes and smiled. Soon 
his breathing was deep and steady, and Flavia knew he was asleep. 


‘Is your uncle resting comfortably?’ asked Governor Aufidius from his dining couch. Apart from two ebony slaves 
and three-year old Marcus — asleep on the couch beside him — he was alone in the triclinium. 

“Yes, thank you.” said Flavia. “Thank you for taking him in. You're very kind.’ Suddenly realization dawned. 
“How did you know he was my uncle?’ she asked, 

“You cried out “Uncle Gaius!” when the big cat batted him.” 

‘I did?’ 

He nodded and gestured for her to recline. ‘Curious that you never mentioned your uncle. . ," 

Flavia glanced around nervously. "Where is everybody?’ 

‘Quite a coincidence. Him being here in Volubilis,’ 

‘Have they finished dinner?’ asked Flavia. 

‘I did a bit of digging,” said Aufidius. “You're a highbom Roman girl, not a pantomime musician. And apparently 
your uncle arrived last week with a company of beast-hunters. Did you know he was here?’ 

“Not at first.” said Flavia. ‘We've been searching for him for over a month. The only way we could get here was 
with Narcissus. We agreed to perform for him if he paid for our passage.’ That at least wasn'ta lie. 

The governor nodded — apparently satisfied — and looked down at his sleeping son. ‘My wife went back to the 
theatre to hunt for her gem by torchlight. Your three friends generously offered to help her search." He clicked his 
fingers. “Have some fruit.” 


Instantly a slave was extending a plate of fruit. Flavia took a small bunch of red grapes but she did not eat any. 
‘Sir, I'm very sorry we lost your wife’s necklace. She obviously loves her jewels.’ 

“Wasn't the stone she loved,” said Aufidius and looked affectionately at his son. ‘It's her boys she loves." 

What? 

‘They're both extremely short-sighted,” he explained. ‘Like my wife. Almost blind, in fact.’ He glanced up at her. 
“You didn't know that, did you?" 

Flavia did not know what to say, 

‘She blames herself, I believe,’ said Aufidius. “That emerald helped them to see things more than a few feet 
away: a stork on the roof, the people in the forum, a pantomime on stage.’ 

Flavia sat up straight. “Then she didn’t love the emerald because it was a beautiful bauble worth a fortune?’ 

He shook his head. ‘The only value it had in her eyes was that it helped our boys see. She wore it round her 
neck. So it wouldn't get lost,” he added. 

‘Sir,’ said Flavia, *I know of a man on Glassmakers’ Street who can make you dozens of lentil-shaped gems like 
that, but of almost clear glass: much better than green.” 

‘By Jove! Do you?’ He sat up carefully, to avoid waking his son. ‘Do you really?’ He looked at her with such 
boyish eagerness that Flavia laughed, 

“Yes,” she said. “Your wife and sons can each have one.’ 

‘Jason!’ called Aufidius. “Fetch Philo at once.’ 

A moment later the governor's secretary stood in the wide doorway of the triclinium. 

*Philo,' said Aufidius. ‘Go with Jason here and tell my wife to come home. Tell her not to waste any more time 
looking for that green bauble." He smiled at Flavia, “Tell her we shall soon have something even better.’ 
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: Demis: said Flavia three days later, “we have something for you." 

Glycera looked up at them and smiled. She was sitting beside Casina's sickbed in a cool bedroom with frescoes 
of gardens on the wall. She had been speaking softly to the Alexandrian girl, who was still weak but recovering well. 

Flavia and her friends stood shyly in the bedroom doorway. 

Glycera kissed Casina's forehead, stood and moved gracefully across the marble floor of the bedroom. She 
pulled the gauzy curtain across its wooden ring then turned to face the four friends, standing in the shady peristyle. 
Each of them extended a pouch of coloured silk. 

Tears filled her green eyes when she opened the first pouch and lifted out a clear glass lentil on a chain. “Oh. 
children!’ She said. “Thank you! Are these all... .?’ 

They all nodded and Flavia said, ‘Actually it was your husband who paid for them.” 

“There is one for little Marcus and Gaius,’ said Nubia. "With one being left over in case of breaking.’ 

Jonathan said. ‘But if you do break one, you can get a replacement from a man on Glassmakers’ Street. He's 
called Vitrarius. He grinds them from chunks of glass.” 

Lupus nodded and gave Glycera a thumbs-up. 

‘Oh, children!” Glycera stepped forward and kissed each of them on the cheek. Her skin was smooth and cool 
and she smelled of roses. 

Suddenly she took the signet-ring from her finger, ‘Flavia, | want you to have this,” she said. 

“Your signet-ring of Octavia!” breathed Flavia. *1 couldn't accept that.” 

‘Please do. Nubia said you had to trade your own signet-ring to a bath slave in Sabratha, when your things were 
stolen. Please? Please accept it?” 

Flavia gazed up into Glycera’s liquid eyes, then accepted the ring with a smile. It fit her left forefinger perfectly. 

‘Mummy! Mummy!’ Gaius and Marcus ran into the room. They hugged Glycera's legs and little Marcus reached 
out a chubby arm to squeeze one of Flavia’s legs, too. 

She reached down to touch his silky curls and suddenly had an irrational and almost overpowering impulse to 
cry. 


A week later, on the Kalends of May, the merchant ship Tyche set sail for Rome from the port of Lixus. For two days 
they beat up along the west coast of Africa, then finally sailed through the Pillars of Hercules into the relative calm 
of the Mediterranean. Presently Africa became a violet smudge on the horizon and Hispania loomed tawny and clear 
on the left. It was a bright morning, warm but not hot, and the ship was making good time. Gaius was chatting with 
the captain at the prow, and Lupus had climbed up into the rigging, so Jonathan went looking for Flavia and Nubia. 

“There you are,” he said at last. ‘I've been looking all over for you.’ 

“We like it back here by the altar,’ said Flavia. "We feel safe under the swan's head.’ She was writing on her wax 
tablet and Nubia was cleaning her flute with a stick and a scrap of rag. 


‘It is not so windy here,” said Nubia. 

‘Then I'll leave you to your protective peace.’ 

“No. Come and sit beside us,’ said Flavia. She patted the warm, wooden deck and Nubia moved over so that he 
could sit between them, 

He sat on the silky deck and picked absently at the gummy line of pine pitch between the planks, 

‘Jonathan,’ said Flavia, looking up from her wax tablet, ‘do you think that beggar could haye been Nero? If Nero 
hadn’t died he would be about forty years old. Do you think he could have been forty-three?’ 

‘I don't know. Living rough for ten years can make someone look old. If you imagine him with brown hair and 
all his teeth then I think he would look more like forty.’ 

‘He did have bulging blue eyes like Nero. And a short, thick neck.’ 

Jonathan fished in his coin purse and brought out a sestertius, *I found this in my money pouch,’ he said. “Look. 
It's got Nero on one side.’ He handed it to Flavia. “What do you think?" 

She looked at it for a few moments, then nodded, ‘It could be him,’ She handed the coin to Nubia and said, 
“Wouldn't that be strange? If we'd met Nero without knowing it?’ 

‘Maybe he is person who takes glass eye of Nero,’ said Nubia. *He is always calling it My Seeing Thing.” 

“Great Neptune's beard!” breathed Flavia. ‘I hope not. Titus sent us to get the emerald to avoid a pretend Nero 
challenging his power. What if it tums out we've put a replica of that emerald in the hands of the real Nero? What 
do they call that? Something beginning with “P? 

I think we made a big mistake?’ suggested Jonathan. 

‘Irony! said Flavia, ‘It would be ironic if we've done the very thing Titus wanted to prevent.” 

“It's not as if that hasn't happened before,’ said Jonathan grimly. 

“And now “Nero” has Narcissus as his manager!’ said Flavia. “A man with an insane craving for power. 
According to Lupus.” She looked at her two friends. ‘Do you think we should warn Titus?" 

‘No,’ said Jonathan. ‘Don’t disturb the hornets, as they say.’ 

From above them came the cry of a giant seagull. They all turned and looked up. High on the mainmast Lupus 
was leaning out and flapping his arms like wings. 

They waved up at him and Flavia shouted, ‘Don't fall or you'll kill one of us.’ 

Lupus nodded and made the seagull sound again. 

They laughed. 

“Are you glad to be going home, Lupus?” called Flavia. 

He nodded and flapped enthusiastically. 

Flavia looked at Jonathan. ‘How about you, Jonathan. Are you glad to be going home?" 

‘To Ostia?’ 

She nodded. 

“Yes and no. Mostly yes.” He flicked a tiny ball of pine pitch over the back rail of the ship. “And you?’ 

“Yes.” She gazed out over the blue horizon, and the tawny shoulder of land to her right. ‘There are some things | 
have to do. People to see. Apologies to make. Many, many apologies . , .” 

He glanced at her. “And a proposal to accept?” 

Flavia and Nubia just looked at each other and giggled. 

Jonathan rolled his eyes and grinned. “How about you, Nubia?” 

‘I am missing Nipur and Tigris and Scuto,’ she said. 

‘And Aristo?" 

“Yes. And Aristo.” 


For a while they all gazed out towards the fading smudge of land on the horizon. 

“What will you miss most about it?’ Jonathan asked the girls, ‘About Africa, I mean.’ 

*Camels,” said Nubia. without hesitation. ‘And other animals.’ 

‘The sand sea at dusk,’ said Flavia, “with an oasis on the horizon and a crescent moon floating above the palms.’ 

“Very poetic,” said Jonathan. “What will you miss least?” 

‘The flies.” said Flavia, “And the lack of proper latrines.’ 

“Cruel slavery.’ said Nubia. 

“What about you?’ asked Flavia. 

Jonathan considered. *] will certainly not miss the sight of decapitated heads bouncing in the dust. But I will 
miss the silence of the desert. And the stars at night. And the comforting swaying rhythm of the camels.’ 

*Just think,” said Flavia. ‘If we hadn't missed the boat in Sabratha, we'd never have known what it was like to 
ride a camel in the silence of the desert.” 

“Alas,” said Nubia softly, pointing with her chin towards the horizon. “Africa is now gone.” 

*Don't be melancholy, Nubia,” said Flavia. “We might go back one day, maybe with Aristo and the dogs." 

Nubia smiled sadly and raised the flute to her lips and began to play. It was a new song. A haunting, exotic 
farewell to Africa. 

Jonathan closed his eyes and let the sun warm his face. Presently he heard the sticky click of Flavia’s stylus on 
the wax tablet. 

“What are you writing?" he asked. “Your journal?’ 

‘No,’ said Flavia. ‘I'm writing another pantomime." 

Jonathan opened his eyes. ‘What's the subject?’ 

Flavia looked at him and smiled: "Octavia, the stepmother of Cleopatra Selene.” she said. “I’m writing about 
Octavia.’ 


FINIS 
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Actaeon (ak-tee-on) 
mythical hunter who accidentally came upon the goddess Diana while she was bathing in a forest pool: in anger. 
the goddess turned him into a deer so that his own hunting dogs would tear him to pieces 

Africa 
In AD 80, the time of this story, Africa was the Roman name for the coastal strip of North Africa, rather than the 
whole continent; it was divided into five Roman provinces; from west to east: Mauretania Tingitana, Mauretania 
Caesariensis, Africa Proconsularis, Cyrenaica and Egypt (see map at front of book) 

Alexander Hellos 
(c. 40-c. 25 ac) son of Marcus Antonius and Cleopatra, and twin brother of Cleopatra Selene, he probably died of 
a fever in Rome around the age of fifteen 

amphitheatre (am-fee-theatre) 
oval-shaped stadium for watching gladiator shows, beast fights and the execution of criminals 

amphora (am-for-uh) 
large clay storage jar for holding wine, oil or grain 

Antonius (see Marcus Antonius) 

as (ass) 
a acopper coin worth a quarter of a sestertius in the first century AD 

Atlas Mountains 
mountains in what is now Morocco; named after the mythical titan who ‘held’ the sky on his shoulders; the 
Middle Atlas range are the furthest north 

atrium (ch-tree-um) 
the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and pool 

aulos (owl-oss) 
wind instrument with double pipes and reeds that made a buzzy sound 

Augustus (awe-guss-tuss) (63 BC-AD 14) 
Julius Caesar's adopted grand-nephew (son of Caesar's niece, Atia) and first emperor of Rome; his given name 
was Octavian; the Octavia mentioned in this story was his older sister 

basilica (ba-si//-ik-uh) 
large public building in the forum of most Roman towns, it served as a court of law and meeting place 

bath-set 
a ring (usually bronze) with various bath-implements (also bronze) hanging from it: strigil, oil flask, tweezers and 
ear scoop: you would hold it or wear it around your wrist whenever you went to the baths 

caelum (kai-lum) 


Latin for *heavens’ or ‘sky’; homo ad caelum means ‘man to the sky" 


Caesarea (kai-zah-ree-uh) 
(modem Cherchell) port town capital of the client kingdom of Mauretania, then of the Roman province of 
Mauretania Caesariensis (see next entry) 

Caesariensis (kai-zar-ee-en-siss) 
Mauretania Caesariensis (modern Algeria) was a Roman province in North Africa, named after its capital 
Caesarea (modern Cherchell) 

Caesarlon (kai-zar-ee-on) 
(47-30 Bc) son of Julius Caesar and Cleopatra, he was murdered by Octavian (who would later become Augustus) 
when he was seventeen 

caftan (kaf-tan) 
long-sleeved loose robe, worn by men and women in hot countries 

Capitolium (kap-it-toll-ee-um) 
temple of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, usually located in the forum of a town 

Carthage (kar-thaj) 
Phoenician port town founded by the mythical Queen Dido: the Romans destroyed it in BC but soon realised the 
value of its location and rebuilt it 

Castor (kas-tor) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Pollux being the other) 

caupona (cow-pone-uh) 
inn, tavern or shop, usually the former 

cavea (kah-vay-uh) 
the curved seating of a Roman theatre, often divided into three sections 

Circus Maximus 
famous oval course for chariot races, located in Rome near the imperial palace 

Cleopatra (klee-oh-pat-ra)} 
(69-30 Bc) Cleopatra VII was the Greek ruler of Egypt during part of the first century BC; she bore children to 
Julius Caesar and Marcus Antonius 

Cleopatra Selene (c. 40 BC-AD 5) 
daughter of Cleopatra VII (above) and Marcus Antonius, she married the Numidian King Juba II and ruled 
Mauretania with him until her death 

Cydamus (kid-a-mus) 
(modern Ghadames) an oasis town in Libya which was on the Saharan caravan route from Roman times; it has 
covered streets and thick, bread-like walls 

deus (day-ooss) 
Latin for ‘god’ the expression deus ex machina means ‘god from a crane’ 

Diana aka Artemis 
virgin goddess of the hunt and of the moon: she despises men and loves her independent life of adventure, hunting 
with her maiden friends and her hounds 

domina (dom-in-ah) 
Latin word meaning ‘mistress’; a polite form of address for a woman 

Drusilla (droo-sil/-uh) 
(born c. AD) daughter of Ptolemy and Julia Urania of Mauretania 

euge! (oh-gay) 


Latin exclamation: *hurray!’ 
Flavia (flay-vee-uh) 
a name, meaning ‘fair-haired’; Flavius is the masculine form of this name 
Flavia Domitilla (flay-vee-uh dom-ee-till-uh) 
wife of Vespasian and mother of Titus; she lived in Sabratha for a time 
forum (for-um) 
ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 
Forum of the Corporations 
Ostia’s special forum for businesses associated with ships, import and export 
Fulvia (fulbyee-uh) 
(75?— 40 Bc) a colourful Roman matron, she was a wife of Marcus Antonius (he was her third husband) and an 
enemy of Cicero 
ghul (gool) 
Arabic for “demon', especially of the desert 
gladiator (glad-ee-ate-or) 
man trained to fight other men in the arena, sometimes to the death 
gratis (grat-iss) 
Latin for ‘free’ or ‘no charge’ 
Helios (hwel-ee-oss) 
Greek for “sun”; a popular name for boys and men in Roman Egypt 
Hercules (her-kyoo-leez) 
very popular Roman demi-god, the equivalent of Greek Herakles 
homo (ho-mo) 
Latin for ‘man’; homo ad caelum means “man to the sky’ 
Ides (eyedz) 
thirteenth day of most months in the Roman calendar; in March, May, July and October the Ides occur on the 
fifteenth day of the month 
Isis (eve-siss) 
Egyptian goddess often shown with her baby son Horus and a sacred rattle, or sistrum: in the Roman period she 
became associated with Venus 
Italla (it-a/-ya) 
Latin word for Italy, the famous boot-shaped peninsula 
Jinn (gin) 
Arabic for a kind of demon who can take on the shape of man or beast 
Juba H (joo-ba) 
(c. 50 BC-AD 23) king and scholar of Numidian birth who was raised in Rome after the defeat of his father Juba I 
by Julius Caesar; Juba II became a friend of Augustus, married the daughter of Cleopatra and ruled the client 
kingdom of Mauretania from Caesarea (Cherchell) and especially Volubilis 
Julia Urania (jool-ya yur-an-ya) 
wife of Ptolemy of Mauretania and mother of Drusilla of Mauretanta 
Juno (joo-no) 
queen of the Roman gods and wife of the god Jupiter 
Jupiter (joo-pit-er) 


king of the Roman gods, husband of Juno and brother of Pluto and Neptune 
kohl (coal) 
dark powder used to darken eyelids or outline eyes 
Laurentum (lore-ent-um) 
village on the coast of Italy a few miles south of Ostia and site of a villa belonging to Pliny the Younger 
lemures (lay-myoor-aze) 
ghosts of the dead 
Leptis Magna (/ep-tiss mag-nuh) 
one of the three port towns comprising Tripolitania’ in the province of Africa Proconsularis (the other two being 
Oea and Sabratha); this is the Latin spelling: the Phoenician spelling is Lepcis Magna 
libretto (lib-ret-oh) 
Italian word from the diminutive of Latin ‘liber’ (book), meaning the text of a long musical vocal piece 
Liber Pater (lee-bare pah-tare) 
an Italian fertility god who was often identified with Greek Dionysus and African Shadrapa: he was the male 
equivalent of Ceres. goddess of grain 
Libya 
the Greek word for Africa in the first century AD 
lictor (lick-tor) 
official who holds fasces — sticks and an axe — and who usually precedes a magistrate 
Lixus (/icks-uss) 
(modern Larach) Phoenician trading port on the Atlantic coast of Mauretania Tingitana (modern Morocco) 
machina (mak-ee-nuh) 
Latin for *crane' the expression deus ex machina means ‘god from a crane" 
Macedonian (mass-uh-doe-nee-un) 
anyone from the part of Northern Greece called Macedonia; Cleopatra’s ancestors were from Macedonia, so she 
was Macedonian not Egyptian 
Marcus Antonius (mar-kuss an-fore-ee-uss) 
(82-30 Bc) aka Mark Anthony, a soldier and statesman who lived during the time of Julius Caesar; he was an 
enemy of Augustus and a lover of Cleopatra 
Mauretania (more-it-tan-ya) 
region corresponding to northwest Africa: in the first century BC, it was a client kingdom of Rome, ruled by kings 
subject to Rome; after the murder of King Juba II's son Ptolemy by Caligula in AD 40, it became a Roman 
province with a governor rather than a king 
meander (mee-and-er) 
Greek pattern of straight boxy lines which imitates a winding or meandering river; often resembling a maze, it 
was a popular border for clothing and architecture 
mendicus (men-dee-kooss) 
Latin for ‘beggar’ 
Medusa (m'-dyoo-suh) 
mythical female monster with a face so ugly she turned people to stone 
Minerva (m’-nerv-uh) 
Roman equivalent of Athena, goddess of wisdom. war and weaving 
munus (myoon-uss) 


the Latin word for “duty” or ‘responsibility’ 
Neptune (nep-tyoon) 
god of the sea and also of horses: his Greek equivalent is Poseidon 
Nero (near-oh) 
(AD 37-68) notorious emperor who was reported to have strummed his lyre while Rome burned in the great fire of 
AD 64; he ruled from AD 54-68 
Nones (nonz) 
Seventh day of March, May, July, October: fifth day of all the other months 
Numidians (new-mid-ee-uns) 
an ancient ethnic group occupying Northwest Africa, now known as Berbers 
Octavia (ok-fave-ee-uh) 
(c. 69-11 BC) also known as "Octavia Minor’, older sister of Octavian (aka Augustus, the first emperor of Rome) 
and fourth wife of Marcus Antonius 
Octavian (see Augustus) 
Oea (oh-eh-uh) 
(modern Tripoli, capital of Libya) along with Sabratha and Leptis Magna, Oea was one of the three ports 
collectively called ‘Tripolitania’ (lit. the three cities); the name Oea is Phoenician and Tripolitania is Greek 
Orestes (or-ess-teez) 
a mythical hero who killed his mother and was then driven mad by the Furies 
Ostia (oss-tee-uh) 
port about miles southwest of Rome: Ostia is Flavia’s home town 
orchestra (or-kess-tra) 
semi-circular space between the scaena (stage) and cavea (seating) of a theatre 
pantomime (pan-toe-mime) 
Roman theatrical performance in which a man (or sometimes woman) illustrated a sung story through dance; the 
dancer could also be called a ‘pantomime’ 
Parthian (parth-ee-un) 
someone from Parthia, an ancient region of Asia now comprising parts of modern Iran, Afganistan, Pakistan and 
Arabia, to name just a few 
pater (pa-tare) 
Latin for *father’ 
paterfamilias (pa-tare fa-mill-ee-as) 
father or head ofthe household, with absolute control over his children and slaves 
Pentasii (pen-tah-zee) 
one of several corporations of North African beast-hunters known in Roman times; their symbol was a five- 
pointed crown with a fish in the centre 
peristyle (perry-style) 
a columned walkway around an inner garden or courtyard 
Phoenicians (fuh-neesh-unz) 
Semitic sea-people who established trading posts in coastal positions all over the Mediterranean; they are 
described by the word Punic 
plebs (plebz) 
term for the ‘common people’ or “lower classes”, as opposed to those of the equestrian and patrician class 


Pollux (pol-luks) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Castor being the other} 
proconsul (pro-kon-sul) 
Latin term for the governor of a senatorial province 
procurator (prok-yur-ate-or) 
governor of an imperial province, usually a man of the equestrian class 
proscaenium (pro-sky-nee-um) 
the stage of a theatre, literally: the bit in front of the scaena (backing wall); in many theatres the proscaenium was 
wooden, and acted as a sounding board 
province (pra-vince) 
a division of the Roman Empire; in the first century AD senatorial provinces were governed by a proconsul 
appointed by the senate, imperial provinces were governed by a propraetor appointed by the Emperor 
Ptolemy (fall-eh-mee) of Mauretania 
(c.5 BC-AD 40) son of Juba Il and Cleopatra Selene, grandson of Cleopatra and Marcus Antonius, he was the last 
client king of Mauretania; his execution by order of the emperor Caligula sparked a revolt in Mauretania which 
resulted in that client kingdom becoming a Roman province 
quadrans (kwad-ranz) 
tiny bronze coin worth one sixteenth of a sestertius or quarter of an as (hence quadrans); in the first century it was 
the lowest value Roman coin in production 
Sabratha (sab-brah-tah) 
(modern Tripoli Vecchia or Zouagha or Sabrata) originally a Phoenician trading post, it became one of the “three 
cities’ of Tripolitania in the North African province of Africa Proconsularis (modern Libya) 
scaena (sky-nuh) 
the monumental wall behind the stage in a Roman or Greek theatre; it often had up to three levels with columns, 
windows and doors leading backstage 
scroll (skrole) 
papyrus or parchment ‘book’, unrolled from side to side as it was read 
Selene (s'-lay-nay) 
Greek for ‘moon’; a popular name for girls and women in Roman Egypt 
senna (sen-uh) 
a leaf with laxative effect 
sesterces (sess-ur-seez) 
more than one sestertius, a brass coin; about a day's wage for a labourer 
sistrum (siss-trum) 
bronze rattle used as an instrument, often linked to worship of the goddess Isis 
SPOR 
famous abbreviation for senatus populusque romanus — the senate and people of Rome 
stola (stole-uh) 
a long tunic worn by Roman matrons and respectable women 
stylus (stile-us) 
metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
succubae (suck-you-bye) 
from the Latin succumbo, to lie down; female demons who lie down with men 


tablinum (tab-/een-um) 
room in wealthier Roman houses used as the master’s study or office, often looking out onto the atrium or inner 
garden, or both 
Tiber (fie-bur) 
the river that flows through Rome and enters the sea at Ostia 
Tingis (fin-ziss) 
(modern Tangier) port town and capital of the Roman province of Mauretania Tingitana 
Tingitana (tin-gee-tah-nah) 
Mauretania Tingitana (modern Morocco) was the westernmost Roman province of North Africa, and was named 
after its capital Tingis 
Titus (fie-tuss) 
Titus Flavius Vespasianus has been Emperor of Rome for almost two years when this story takes place 
triclintum (tri-klin-ee-um) 
ancient Roman dining room, usually with three couches to recline on 
tunic (few-nic) 
piece of clothing like a big T-shirt; children often wore a long-sleeved one 
Ursa Minor (er-sa mine-or) 
Latin for ‘Little Bear’, a constellation known today as the ‘Little Dipper’; the north star is part of it 
Venus (vee-nuss) 
Roman goddess of love, Aphrodite is her Greek equivalent 
Vespastan (vess-pay-zhun) 
aka Titus Flavius Vespasianus, Roman Emperor from AD 69—AD 79 
vivarium (vee-var-ee-um) 
a place where wild animals were kept awaiting transport to the ampitheatre; there was an Imperial vivarium south 
of Ostia, near Laurentum 
Volubilis (vo-/oo-bill-iss) 
founded by Carthaginians in the third century BC, this city was one of the capitals of the territory ruled by King 
Juba II of Mauretania in the first century BC 
vomitoria (vom-it-ore-ee-uh) 
Latin word meaning ‘entrances’ to the theatres or amphitheatres 
Vulcan (vul-kan 
crippled god of forge and fire, he was married to Venus 
wadi (wad-ee) 
riverbed in the desert; usually dry 
wax tablet 
wax-coated rectangular piece of wood used for making notes 
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| THE LAST SCROL 


‘Africam Graeci Libyam appellavere . . .' 

The Greeks call Africa Libya . . . So begins the fifth scroll of Pliny’s Natural History. 

In the first century AD, the fertile coastal region of North Africa was part of the great Roman Empire. This region 
was often called *Rome's breadbasket', because of the great quantities of wheat grown here and then shipped to 
Rome. The wheat needed to be shipped to Rome, and so several port towns sprang up. These were usually built 
according to the Roman layout and would have seemed quite familiar to a Roman traveler. 

Sabratha, for example, was a port town about the same size and shape as Ostia. Its wild beast importers had their 
own office in Ostia’s famous Forum of the Corporations (with a mosaic of an elephant as their trademark.) If you 
visit Sabratha today. you can still see the forum with its Capitolium and basilica, very much like Ostia's. You can 
also see ruins of a massive sandstone temple to the Egyptian goddess Isis, as well as a reconstructed Roman theatre, 
with an imposing three-story scaena. 

Even Volubilis, one of the furthest outposts of the Roman Empire and several hundred miles inland, would have 
felt Roman. In the first century BC. Volubilis was one of the capitals of King Juba's client kingdom of Mauretania. 

The part of Africa which would have seemed exotic to a Roman was the great inland desert. Then as now, the 
Sahara spread over a great area of North Africa. But in Roman times much of the Sahara was savannah, providing 
habitat for exotic animals like giraffe, zebra, antelope and lions. Catching game for the arena was a huge industry in 
the first century AD, and the Romans hunted these wild animals virtually to extinction. 

Pantomime in Roman times was nothing like modern pantomime. The pantomime dancer of Roman times wore 
a mask and danced the actions of a story, which was sung by a singer and accompanied by music. 

Narcissus the pantomime dancer is a made-up character. but there really was a famous pantomime dancer in 
Rome named Paris. 

The man who claimed to be Nero was also a real person. We have several accounts of him appearing during the 
reign of Titus. According to these accounts, the real Nero did not die — but rather a look-alike — and the real Nero 
went into hiding and waited for the right time to reappear! 


ROMAN AFRICA CIRCA AD 80 
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To Nan Rachel Peel 
The Scribe from Long Island 


This story takes place in ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. 

If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll” at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. 

You will also find a map of Turkey, which the Romans called Asia. Over two thousand years, some of the 
coastline has changed, so don’t use this map to find your way around Turkey today! There is also a map of Ephesus 
as it was in the late first century AD, before some of its more famous monuments were built. 


SCROLL 1 





I; the black storm-tossed waters of the Libyan Sea, a dark-skinned girl was treading water and fighting for breath. 

For three days the sailors had struggled to keep the Roman merchant ship Tyche afloat. On the first day they had 
passed ropes under the ship to hold it together. On the second day they had thrown all the cargo overboard: the 
priceless elephant tooth, terebinth resin and exotic spices. On the third day the crew had jettisoned the ship's tackle 
and anything else not nailed down: 

At dusk on the third day, a point of light appeared briefly on the southern horizon, It was too low to be a star, so 
they made for it. Presently it was veiled by a squall. Some time during the night the Tyche came to a violent. 
juddering standstill, and gave a resounding groan. There were a few moments of confusion, punctuated by shouts 
and screams on deck, where the girl had been huddling with her friends. Torches moved in the darkness but were 
extinguished as the ship began to break apart and sink. 

The girl was tumbled along the deck into the cold black water. The sea heaved and plunged around her. For a 
moment the clouds parted, and moonlight showed the head of a person in the dark trough of a wave. When she tried 
to call out. bitter salt water filled her mouth. She clutched a floating spar as it passed. but it was not buoyant enough 
to support her. 

The girl choked as salt water filled her mouth and nose again. She looked around desperately for something to 
hold on to. After a few moments she saw a large wooden box sliding down a glassy slope of water. From within she 
heard the roar of a lion, so she let it pass by. She watched it rise up. then plunge out of sight over the crest of a wave. 
A moment later the fast-moying clouds blotted out the moon and she could barely see in the cold, stinging wetness. 

The girl was a strong swimmer, but weakened by three days of seasickness and cold, she knew she could not 
keep afloat much longer, 

“Neptune!” she cried out. ‘Help me, Neptune! If you save me..." she paused to cough out seawater. “If you save 
me, I will give you my most precious possession.’ 

But even as Nubia uttered the words, she knew it was hopeless. 


The next morning dawned misty and mild. The only signs of the previous night's storm were the stunted angry 
waves hissing up onto the shore. 

One of these waves touched the bare foot of a fair-skinned girl lying on the beach. She had lost both sandals, her 
sky-blue tunic was damp, and her light brown hair unpinned and tangled. 

Another wave foamed up around her feet. The girl opened her eyes and saw that she was still clinging to a huge 
wooden swan's neck ornament, the kind found on the sterns of many Roman merchant ships. 

Flavia Gemina released the swan's neck, then pushed herself up onto one elbow and looked around. The world 
was colourless, featureless, empty. Nothing but waves and sand and tatters of drifting fog. But at least she was alive. 
She had held on to the polished wooden swan’s neck, and it had kept her afloat. 

Flavia offered up a silent thanksgiving. Thank you, Neptune. Thank you, Venus, she prayed. Thank you, Castor 
and Pollux. And thank you, too, Jupiter, who once took the form of a swan. 


Shakily. Flavia rose to her feet. Keeping the waves on her right, she moved unsteadily towards a vague shape 
further along the beach. As she came nearer, the object grew darker, more solid, and finally she saw that it was a 
wooden barrel, embedded at an angle in the sand. She gripped its rim and looked into it. Half a foot of seawater at its 
bottom, and a tiny fish swimming in it. She raised her eyes and saw another shape further along the shore. This 
proved to be a broken spar, still attached to a tangle of rope. She left it to investigate a large square object that 
resolved itself into a wooden box with small slits near the top: a beast-cage. The Tyche had been carrying goods 
from Africa to Rome, including two lions for the arena. 

Heart thumping, Flavia moved cautiously towards the cage. It was broken and empty. Had the lion escaped? She 
examined the sand around the box, but there were no paw prints. Nor were there any further up the beach, beyond 
the smoothing effect of the waves. Poor lion, thought Flavia, staring out to sea, You never made it to land. 

A noise made her turn her head. Above the hiss of the waves warbled the faint but unmistakable notes of a flute. 

‘Nubia!’ she whispered through parched lips. And then louder: *Nubia? Is that you?" 

The flute ceased abruptly and there was the sound of laughter, muffled by the fog. 

‘Nubia!’ cried Flavia. ‘Jonathan! Lupus! Uncle Gaius! Where are you?” 

Now she heard a woman's excited voice and she stumbled towards it. 

Out of the mist emerged two figures, moving unsteadily towards Flavia. 

When the couple saw her, they smiled and waved. 

Flavia stopped, and stared in disbelief. The woman wore a golden shift and gilded sandals, and held a silver flute 
in her hand. She had straight black hair — cut Egyptian-style — and a golden snakehead diadem. Her eyes were lined 
with black kohl to make them look dramatically exotic, and despite her large nose and strong chin, she was 
captivating. The man was a Roman officer, but his leather cuirass was of the old-fashioned Republican kind. His 
curly dark hair was greying at the temples, and it was partly obscured by a garland of ivy leaves, like that worn by 
the god Dionysus. 

They were not survivors from the shipwreck. She had never seen them before. And so it was impossible that 
Flavia should recognise the couple standing before her, 

But she did. 

“Cleopatra?” breathed Flavia, “And Marcus Antonius?’ 

The woman laughed with delight and clapped her hands. Turning to her handsome companion, she said in 
Greek: “What a clever girl! She recognised us." 

‘But it can't be," whispered Flavia. “You died more than a hundred years ago.’ 

Suddenly, with a thrill of horror, Flavia noticed the snake coiled around Cleopatra’s arm and the two spots of 
blood on her neck. And she saw that Antonius's leather cuirass was split and that the tunic beneath it was soaked 
with blood where he had stabbed himself in the stomach. 

The horrible realisation dawned on Flavia. She was not alive. She had not survived the shipwreck. She had 
drowned. 

And now she was in the land of the dead. 

The smiling faces of Anthony and Cleopatra began to shrink and speed away from her. She tried to reach out to 
them, but now they were gone, and everything was black. 


SCROLL II 





Tis scent of honeyed wine filled Flavia’s head and the sweet, strong taste of it on her tongue made her cough. But 
it was good, so when the leather nozzle was pressed against her teeth again, she drank greedily. 

She heard the woman's bubbling laugh and the man’s slurred rebuke in Greek: “Don't laugh. The poor girl's 
obviously survived a shipwreck. By the gods, I think I need a drink, too.’ 

Flavia opened her eyes to see Marcus Antonius sucking at the wineskin. A dribble of amber wine trickled from 
the corner of his mouth. Cleopatra leant forward to lick it. Antonius responded with a passionate kiss. 

Flavia's head thumped back onto the sand, 

‘Silly man!" giggled Cleopatra. “You've dropped her.’ 

Antonius cursed. 

Flavia pushed herself up on her elbows and looked at them. "Am I dead?" she asked in halting Greek. ‘Is this the 
Underworld?" 

Cleopatra giggled and Antonius said. ‘No, dear girl. It's Canopus.’ He took another swig from the wineskin. 

‘Oh!’ cried Cleopatra. *She thinks she's in Hades, because we're dressed up as dead people.’ She turned to Flavia 
and pulled off her black wig, revealing frizzy brown hair pinned tightly in a bun. ‘I’m not really Cleopatra,’ she said. 
*My name’s Myrrhina. Thonis and I have just been to a party. We all had to dress up as famous dead people. They do 
love the dead here.’ 

Flavia blinked. ‘Here? Where is here?” 

‘I told you: Canopus!’ Myrrhina gave her bubbling laugh. ‘Look!’ She gestured behind her, The sun was burning 
off the mist and Flavia could see the red-tiled roofs of seaside villas, fringed by lofty palm trees. 

“See that light?’ Thonis was pointing towards a yellow star on the horizon. 

Flavia nodded. 

‘That’s the great Pharos,” he said. "The lighthouse.” 

Flavia rose unsteadily to her feet and stared at the couple. “The great Pharos of Alexandria?" she said, and when 
they both nodded she gasped. ‘Great Juno's peacock! I'm in Egypt!" 


Thonis was wrapping his red cloak around Flavia when Myrrhina uttered a cry: the early morning mist was clearing 
and she had spotted something further up the beach. 

Flavia followed her gaze and saw a small dark form lying on the sand. It was the naked body of a boy. curled up 
on his side, facing away from her. 

‘Lupus!’ she cried. She let the cloak fall and stumbled towards him. ‘Oh no! It's Lupus!” 

"A wolf” Thonis called after her, his voice still slurred with wine, ‘Is it a wolf?’ 

‘No!’ cried Flavia over her shoulder. “It’s one of my friends. He was on the ship." 

When she reached the body she fell to her knees and reached out a trembling hand, 

‘Oh, praise Juno!" she sobbed, The boy's body was warm. 

Lupus groaned and opened his eyes. 


For a moment he blinked up at them, frowning. 

‘Cover him with your cloak!" cred Flavia, speaking Latin in her excitement. “And give him some mulsum!’ 
Thonis obviously understood Latin. for he knelt down and wrapped his scarlet cloak around the boy. Then he 
squirted a few drops of wine into his mouth. Lupus coughed and began to choke. ‘No, let him do it himself!’ said 
Flavia. “He has no tongue and it might go down the wrong way.’ 

Thonis helped Lupus sit up and let him suck at the skin. After a few moments the boy grunted, put the wineskin 
on the sand, and pulled the cloak tightly around his body. He was shivering. 

‘Oh, Lupus!” cried Flavia, giving him a hug. ‘Praise the gods you're alive! I think our ship must have hit a sand 
bar. It broke up so quickly. | was looking for you but it was dark and everyone was shouting and crying and 
suddenly the mast was falling straight towards me. So 1 jumped overboard. 1 found the wooden swan's head and 
held onto that,” 

Lupus nodded and blinked groggily. 

“Where was your ship bound for?” asked Thonis. 

‘Ostia,’ said Flavia, ‘The port of Rome. We were returning home from Mauretania Tingitana and had just passed 
through the Pillars of Hercules when a storm caught us and drove us here.” 

“Ostia is a long way from Alexandria,’ said Myrrhina. 

‘I know,’ said Flavia, and tumed to her friend. "Lupus! We're in Egypt!’ 

Lupus stared up at her in wide-eyed amazement, then frowned and wrote in the sand: WHERE ARE OTHERS? 
He raised his eyebrows questioningly at Flavia. 

She shook her head. *We haven't seen Jonathan or Nubia, Or Uncle Gaius. But if we survived there's a good 
chance they did, too.” 

Lupus grunted, took another squirt of wine, then handed the skin up to Thonis with a nod of thanks, 

Flavia stood up so that she could help Lupus to his feet, but the world suddenly tipped on its side. 

*Ohe!' cried Thonis, catching her and setting her upright. ‘Festina lente! You've just survived a shipwreck.’ 

Myrrhina slipped a warm arm around Flavia's shoulders as Thonis helped Lupus to his feet, 

"Lupus." said Flavia. ‘Meet Thonis and Myrrhina. They were at a fancy dress party at one of those big villas 
beyond the palm trees. They're going to help us.’ She turned to the woman. "You'll help us, won't you?" she said in 
Greek. 

‘Of course we will,’ said Myrrhina. 

Thonis added, “We'll help you find your other friends and then I can take you into Alexandria. I live there. From 
there you can get a ship to Rome.’ 

“Oh thank you!’ cried Flavia. ‘My father’s a sea captain and he might even be in Alexandria. He was due to sail 
there at the beginning of March. What day is it today?’ 

‘The Nones of May,’ said Thonis. 

Lupus grunted and pointed further down the beach. 

“Oh! Look!" cried Flavia. “There's someone else! Is it Uncle Gaius?" 

The four of them ran towards a man lying on the beach. 

“Great Juno!’ cried Flavia. “It's the captain! His eyes are still open but...” 

Lupus nodded and drew the side of his hand across his neck. 

‘Oh!’ whispered Flavia. 

Myrrhina uttered a cry of dismay and buried her face in Thonis’s shoulder. “There's a little crab crawling in his 
beard!" came her muffled voice. 

Flavia averted her eyes from the corpse, and as she did so, she saw another couple coming towards them from 


the direction of the villas. 

The man wore only a stiff linen kilt and a jackal mask which completely covered his head and shoulders, The 
woman wore a curious outfit made of strips of white cloth, like a dead person’s shroud, leaving only her dark eyes 
visible. 

Lupus stared in disbelief and Flavia made the sign against evil. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,” said Thonis, taking a suck from his wineskin. ‘It's only Diomedes and Obelliana. They came 
to the party dressed as Anubis and a mummy,’ 

Like Thonis and Myrrhina, the couple had obviously been up all night drinking, for they staggered and giggled 
as they came to meet their friends. 

*Qooh!” slurred the woman in swaddling clothes. “Who are these?’ She looked from Flavia to Lupus to the 
captain's body. Then her kohl-lined eyes widened in horror at the sight of the dead man, and she began to scream. 


SCROLL III 





An hour later, Lupus and Flavia stood watching the bodies of four men burn on a pyre of dried palm fronds. The 
man in the dog-headed mask had taken away the screaming woman and gone to get help. The rich hostess of the 
party — a woman named Isidora — had arrived with four muscular slaves. She was dressed as Queen Dido, with a 
tower of golden curls and a bloody stola. She had taken charge immediately, sending her slaves to search the beach. 
They had found the bodies of three crewmembers, in addition to the captain, and were still looking for other 
survivors. 

As Lupus watched the blackening bodies shiver in the flames, he remembered another pyre on another beach. 
and the burning body of the man who had cut out his tongue. Then his eyes focussed on the figures standing on the 
other side of the pyre. Isidora was having a quiet discussion with Thonis and Myrrhina. She was shaking her head. 
as if to say: no hope. 

Lupus felt a tap on his shoulder. 

Turning, he saw a boy with dark curly hair and warm brown eyes smiling weakly at him. The boy was wheezing 
and holding a damp herb pouch under his nose. 

Lupus's cloak fell to the sand as he threw his arms around his friend. 

‘Ohe! said Jonathan. ‘More than I want to see!’ He grinned and bent to retrieve Lupus’s cloak, 

‘Oh, Jonathan!’ cried Flavia, and threw her arms around him. “Praise the gods! You're alive! Have you seen 
Nubia? Or Uncle Gaius?’ 

Jonathan shook his head. ‘I'm sorry.’ he wheezed, ‘I haven't seen either of them.’ I woke up on the beach and I 
saw the smoke. He looked around. "Where are we?” 

‘Canopus, a town in Egypt.’ 

Lupus nodded vigorously, pointed towards the southeast and grunted. 

Flavia explained: “See that star with the smudge above it, where Lupus is pointing? That's the fire and smoke 
from the lighthouse of Alexandria.’ 

‘Master of the Universe!” Jonathan squinted towards the distant lighthouse, then turned back to them and 
lowered his voice. “Who are those people?" he said. “Actors? Mimes?’ 

Lupus imitated someone drinking from a wineskin and swayed on his feet, as if tipsy. 

‘They're revellers from a party at one of those villas,” whispered Flavia. “Some of them are a bit drunk and they 
all speak Greek, but they've been kind to us. The couple dressed up as Anthony and Cleopatra found me. and the 
lady with blonde hair is Isidora, the hostess. They've been helping us look for bodies. You can see we found the 
captain and three crewmembers, including that nice Phoenician who always used to let Lupus win at dice." 

“Weill, there's nobody back that way,’ said Jonathan quietly. ‘Only the dead body of one of the lions.’ 

‘How did you survive?’ asked Flavia. 

“Barrel,” said Jonathan. ‘I held on to a barrel of something. When it broke apart I thought I was dead. Then I felt 
the bottom of the sea under my feet and I managed to walk ashore.’ 


‘I know,” said Flavia. ‘I think it’s very shallow for a long way out. That's why the ship was wrecked. It ran 
aground.’ 

“Who's this?" said Thonis in Latin. coming up to them with Myrrhina and Isidora close behind. Lupus noted that 
although his eyes were still bloodshot, his speech was no longer slurred. 

“This is our friend Jonathan ben Mordecai,’ said Flavia. “He was with us on the Tyche.” 

Thonis handed Jonathan his wine skin. ‘Here, have some wine. It’s from the vineyards of Lake Mareotis, and the 
finest in the region.’ While Jonathan drank, Lupus heard Thonis whisper to Myrthina in rapid Greek. “The Tyche — 
“Good Fortune™. Ironic. eh? But the gods have certainly favoured these three.’ 

Lupus did not let on that he understood Greek perfectly, Instead he turned to Flavia and imitated someone 
playing a flute. 

Flavia nodded at him and turned to Thonis. "We still need to find our friend Nubia. And my uncle.’ 

Lupus saw her eyes fill with tears, and he patted her on the back. But his attempt to comfort her did not have the 
desired effect: Flavia began to cry. Myrrhina took Flavia in her arms and whispered soothing words in Greek. 

Thonis turned to the woman dressed as Queen Dido. ‘Isidora,’ he said. "These children are exhausted. They need 
food and water and sleep. Can you help them?’ 

“Of course,” she said. ‘Lampon and Pindarus went home at dawn. I'll have another bed brought in and the 
children can stay in that room.” 

Thonis turned back to Lupus and Jonathan. “You children go with Isidora and get some food and rest. Don't 
worry about your missing friend or your uncle. Isidora's slaves are scouring the beach. If they survived, we'll find 


them. 


SCROLL IV 





Tis next moming, Jonathan and his two friends found themselves riding along the coastal road in a two-horse 
chariot. They had given the beach a final search at dawn, but found no more survivors or bodies. Now Thonis was 
driving them into Alexandria. 

“Great Juno's beard!’ said Jonathan, gazing at the smudge of smoke on the blue horizon before them. ‘Is that the 
Pharos? How far away is it?’ 

“About fifty stades,” said Thonis. He was dressed in the Greek fashion, in a cream tunic and blue chlamys. His 
curly hair was anointed with expensive oil of terebinth and Jonathan could smell its distinctive sweet turpentine 
scent. 

‘How far is fifty stades in miles?’ asked Flavia, raising her voice to be heard above the clopping of the horses’ 
hooves. 

Lupus held up his left hand — fingers spread — and his right forefinger. 

“You think six miles?’ Jonathan asked him. Lupus nodded. 

Thonis said over his shoulder. “That's right. If you reckon eight stades to a mile.” 

‘The Pharos must be enormous if you can see its smoke six miles away.’ said Jonathan. 

Thonis chucked, ‘It’s five hundred feet tall. And it's not actually called the Pharos, That's the name—’ 

‘—of the island on which it's built!’ interrupted Flavia. *I know that from Pliny's Natural History. she added. 
“And I also know that it's considered one of the Seven Sights of the world.’ 

‘Ehem! laughed Thonis. “Well, well! You children are quite the little scholars, aren't you?" The beat of the 
horses’ hooves quickened as he whipped them into a gallop. 

Lupus whooped and punched his fist in the air. 

“Enjoying your chariot ride?” said Thonis. 

“We've been in a chariot before.” shouted Flavia over the clatter of hooves. ‘In the Circus Maximus!” 

“But we've never travelled in one,’ added Jonathan, ‘At home we usually catch a slow mule-cart into Rome.” 

Thonis nodded and called over his shoulder, ‘Here in Alexandria everybody who's anybody drives a chariot.’ 

‘How do you make the wheels run so smoothly and quietly?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘Look for yourself,’ said Thonis. “See the palm fibre padding, woven around the wooden wheel? Very tough and 
durable. The slaves only have to replace it every few weeks.” 

“Is that Alexandria?’ asked Flavia, pointing to a cluster of gleaming marble buildings coming up on their left. 

‘Nicopolis,’ said Thonis, reining in the horses to a trot. “It was there that Octavian forced Anthony to kill 
himself. Octavian called it Nicopolis after his victory. He hoped it would rival Alexandria. See the theatre? He built 
that and a stadium, and a fort big enough for two legions. Most of the Roman officials and merchants live there,” he 
added. 

They passed the town of Nicopolis, and as they reached its further outskirts, Thonis pointed to a high-walled 
building behind a grove of palm trees. “There! Do you see the Roman fort?’ 


Jonathan nodded. He could see the sentries on the walls. Above the rhythmic clop of the horses’ hooves he 
thought he could hear the distinctive clank of a cohort of men performing manoeuvres inside. 

The road curved away from the coast and took them south through shaggy palm groves. Jonathan caught 
glimpses of a city wall through gaps in the palms. Alexandria’s town walls were built of massive hewn blocks of 
pale yellow limestone, with semi-circular towers every hundred and fifty feet. As in Ostia, tombs lined the road, but 
unlike those in Ostia, many were adorned with sphinxes and the strange coloured picture writing of the Egyptians. 

“That's the Temple of Ceres,’ said Thonis, gesturing towards a massive Graeco-Roman temple that lay outside 
the city walls. ‘Wheat is Egypt’s wealth, you know, so Ceres is an important goddess.’ 

“We know,’ said Flavia. *Ostia's granaries are full of Egyptian wheat and we worship Ceres, too.” 

At last they came within sight of a massive arch in the city wall, flanked by Roman soldiers acting as guards. 
There were some carts and another chariot in front of them, waiting to enter the city. 

‘This is the Canopic Gate,’ said Thonis as he slowed the horses to a walk. ‘Entrance to the most beautiful city in 
the world.’ 

‘Look at that tomb, Jonathan!” said Flavia pointing. They were moving slowly enough to read the inscription. 
‘The epitaph's in Hebrew, isn't it? Sh-moo-ell,’ she read haltingly. then looked at Jonathan bright-eyed. ‘Samuel! 
That means Samuel!’ 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. “And that next one's in Greek. It’s Jewish too. In fact, most of the tombs here seem to be 
Jewish." 

‘There are more Jews here in Alexandria,” said Thonis, ‘than there are in Rome. That's why there are so many 
Jewish graves here in this necropolis. The gate up ahead leads right into the Delta District, where most of the Jews 
live.” 

They had reached the gate now and he reined in the horses as a guard clanked over to them. 

‘I am Thonis son of Sabbios,' said Thonis to the guard. ‘A cloth merchant, with a workshop in the Gamma 
District and a warehouse in the Brucheion. These children have been shipwrecked. I'm taking them to see the 
authorities.” 

The guard shook his head. ‘How do I know these aren't slaves you want to sell at the market, trying to avoid the 
slave tax? 

"We're freeborn,' said Flavia. ‘Look! Jonathan and I have imperial passes.’ She pulled out a small ivory lozenge 
on a cord around her neck. Jonathan pulled his out, too. 

The guard’s eyes grew wide. ‘I’ve never seen children wearing these,” he said, ‘but they seem genuine.” He 
shrugged, gave a cursory glance into the back of the chariot, then waved them on. 

“Where in the world did you get those?’ asked Thonis, as he flicked his team into motion. 

“We told you at Isidora's,' said Flavia. “We were on a mission for the Emperor Titus. He gave them to us." 

Thonis looked over his shoulder at Lupus. “Don’t you have one?’ 

Lupus nodded, then pointed towards the sea and shrugged. 

“He must have lost his in the shipwreck,” explained Flavia. 

*Too bad," said Thonis, ‘They're worth a small fortune, Especially the ivory ones, like yours." 

‘Don’t we have to get out and walk now?’ asked Jonathan, as they passed under the massive arch of the city gate. 

“Whatever for?’ 

‘In Rome they don't allow wheeled traffic during the hours of daylight.’ 

Thonis chuckled and pointed with his chin, “That's because the streets of Rome are not one hundred feet wide.’ 

‘Great Juno's beard!’ exclaimed Jonathan, as they finally emerged from beneath the arch. ‘It’s amazing!" 


‘It's amazing!’ Flavia echoed Jonathan's words as they passed through the arch of the Canopic gate. The broad, 


granite-paved boulevard was lined with lofty palm trees. In the centre was a narrow central barrier studded with 
obelisks, statues and sphinxes. ‘I've never seen a street so wide,” cried Flavia, ‘Or so long. You can see straight 
ahead for miles!’ 

“Three miles to be exact,’ said Thonis proudly. 

Lupus grunted and pointed at the dazzling white lighthouse rearing up ahead of them and to their night, its plume 
of smoke dark against the clear blue sky of mid-morning. 

“Oooh!” they all breathed. 

“And look at the buildings either side,’ said Jonathan. *And the colonnades that never seem to end.’ 

Flavia nodded, “This big street reminds me of the Circus Maximus.” 

“You're right,’ agreed Jonathan. “Look, they've even divided it into two lanes. So you've got your fast-moving 
chariots and horses in the central lane, closest to the barrier. Then you have your carts and camels and donkeys in 
the slow outside lane. And a pavement either side for pedestrians and sedan-chairs and litters.” 

*What’s that conical green hill rising above the roofs?’ Flavia pointed towards the south, “It looks like one of the 
turning posts of a racecourse, only fatter." 

“That's the Paneum,' said Thonis over his shoulder, ‘It’s a man-made hill and sanctuary to the god Pan. And this 
big street we're driving down is called the Canopic Way. See the double colonnade on either side? The most 
expensive shops in Alexandria are to be found along this boulevard. You can buy goods made of brass, copper, 
bronze, Corinthian bronze, iron, gold, silver, tin. And there are special markets for glass. ivory. tortoiseshell and 
rhinoceros horn. You can purchase wine, olive oil, sesame oil, honey, wheat, and perfume. My friend Lampon owns 
a papyrus factory down that side street." He gestured to the left. “You name it. We've got it.” 

Flavia gazed at green canvas awnings casting emerald light over stalls full of coloured cones of spices and sacks 
of dry goods. Most of the pedestrians here were bearded with the skullcaps that marked them as Jewish. But she also 
saw clean-shaven, turban-wearing Egyptians, ebony-black Ethiopians, olive-skinned Greeks and even some red- 
bearded Gauls. There were women, too, walking in groups or pairs, most of them heavily veiled but one or two 
carrying parasols with their faces exposed in the Roman way. Men as well as women wore long loose tunics, like the 
one Isidora had given to Flavia. 

Lupus grunted and pointed at a handsome youth in a short tunic the colour of papyrus. He was scooping up 
something with a wooden paddle and putting it in a hempen bag slung round his shoulder. 

*What’s he doing?’ asked Flavia. 

Lupus pointed to his bottom and held his nose. 

*He's collecting dung?’ said Jonathan, 

Lupus nodded and grinned. 

Thonis chuckled. ‘Lupus is right,’ he said. “That's one of our official street-cleaners, The town council pays them 
a few coppers from public taxes and they supplement their income by selling dung to farmers and market gardeners 
outside the city.’ 

‘Now that you mention it,’ said Jonathan, ‘the streets are very clean.’ 

“We also have our own vigiles,” said Thonis, ‘though fires are rare in a city of marble like this. And then there 
are the men who maintain the fire on the Pharos. Even the scholars and scribes of the Great Library are paid from 
public taxes." 

“Speaking of the Great Library,” said Flavia, ‘where is it?" 

"You can't actually see it,” said Thonis. ‘It’s part of the Museum. The Museum is the centre of all knowledge in 
the world.’ Suddenly Thonis cursed and reined in his team as a little boy in a grubby loincloth chased a black cat 
across the Canopic Way. The boy almost went under the hooves of their horses, but managed to scamper to safety, 


sweeping his cat under one arm and making a rude gesture at them with his other. 

Lupus gestured back and Flavia laughed to see the two boys grinning at each other, The boy in the loincloth 
scrambled up onto a small granite sphinx on the central barrier and straddled it like a horse. He waved as the chariot 
moved forward again, Flavia turned to watch him. 

“That boy's cat is wearing a jewelled collar,’ she remarked. ‘It’s better dressed than he ts,” 

‘It's probably not his cat,’ said Thonis. “Probably belongs to one of the temples in the Beta District up ahead,’ he 
added. 

‘Maybe he's going to steal the jewels from the cat’s collar,” said Jonathan. 

‘They'd execute him if he did.’ said Thonis. ‘Cats are sacred here in Egypt. The penalty for hurting one — or even 
robbing one — is death,” 

Jonathan and Lupus exchanged looks of wide-eyed amazement but Flavia had caught sight of something up 
ahead: ‘Oh!’ she cried. “What's that amazing building with the coloured columns and dome?’ 

‘That is the Soma, where the mummified body of Alexander the Great lies in a sarcophagus made of granite and 
glass. They say when Octavian Augustus went to view it a hundred years ago he couldn't resist touching the nose.” 

“What happened?’ asked Jonathan. 

“What do you think?’ said Thonis with a laugh. “He broke Alexander’s nose. Would you like to see it?’ 

Lupus tugged Flavia’s long tunic and nodded enthusiastically. 

“Yes,” said Flavia. “We would love to see the noseless and mummified corpse of Alexander the Great. But first 


r 


‘I know, I know,’ interrupted Thonis. "You want to visit the harbour-master to see if your father is still here in 


port. 
‘But even before that,’ said Flavia, ‘We must visit the temple of Neptune and thank him properly for saving us. 1 


don't want to make the same mistake Menelaus made when he was here. 
“Ah, ves,” said Thonis, and quoted: “Although I was anxious to return, the gods kept me in Egypt because I failed 
to offer the proper sacrifice..." 
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Tis Soma and the Museum marked the great crossroads of Alexandria, and as they turned right towards the 
lighthouse and the harbour, a deliciously cool breeze touched Jonathan’s face and ruffled his long, brown tunic. 

‘Feel that?’ said Thonis over his shoulder. "That's the Etesian Wind, the secret of this city’s success. Alexander's 
architects planned the street grid so that half the streets face northwest, perfectly aligned to catch that wonderful 
zephyr that blows all summer. It keeps the city cool and fresh and free of pestilence." 

‘It’s lovely,’ said Flavia, and Lupus nodded his agreement. 

Jonathan nodded. too. but now he was gazing at the buildings and colonnades on either side. If anything. this 
street was more impressive than the Canopic Way. 

‘Is this street also a hundred feet wide?” he asked Thonis. 

“Yes, it is.” 

"And how tall are those obelisks?’ he said, pointing towards the end of the boulevard, where two obelisks stood. 

“About eighty or ninety feet high, 1'd guess,’ replied Thonis. 

‘They're just like the one in the Circus Maximus,’ said Flavia. *I wonder if they have those funny pictures on it.’ 

“Hieroglyphs,' said Thonis. ‘Holy writing of the Egyptians." 

Jonathan was gazing at a marble theatre when he felt Lupus tug his tunic and heard Flavia gasp. 

He turned to see a dazzling building come into view on their left, near the two obelisks. 

“Master of the Universe,’ he breathed. ‘It’s made of gold and silver.’ 

“That is the Caesarium,' said Thonis. *A temple begun by Cleopatra in honour of Marcus Antonius, but finished 
by Octavian Augustus who then dedicated it to himself. Inside are hidden courtyards, colonnades, gardens and even 
a library." 

‘The Library?’ asked Flavia eagerly, “The world-famous one?’ 

‘No. I told you: that’s in the Museum, back at the crossroads, near the Soma. The Museum is even bigger than 
the Caesarium. It also has hidden gardens and courtyards, but it's not gilded.’ 

As they passed between the twin obelisks at the end of the boulevard, Jonathan's jaw dropped. A massive 
harbour lay before them, with a hundred white sails against the sapphire-blue water. 

‘Look at that harbour!’ he exclaimed. ‘It’s even bigger than the one at Portus or Rhodes.” 

Thonis looked pleased. ‘There are actually five sea harbours here. Eunostus and Cibotus to the west, and this 
eastern harbour: also called the Great Harbour.’ 

“You said five,” observed Jonathan. 

“Yes. That small island straight ahead — the one shaped like a crescent moon — is called Antirrhodos, It's like a 
miniature Rhodes, The little harbour between it and us is the Small Harbour. And over there to the right is the Royal 
Harbour. In the old days you were only allowed to use it if you were a Ptolemy.’ He pointed to the right. “That green 
promontory beyond the warehouses is called Lochias. It forms the eastern extremity of the Great Harbour. You can 


see roofs of the Ptolemaic palaces among the palms and cypress trees. Cleopatra's tomb is there. too.’ 


‘Cleopatra!’ breathed Flavia. 

‘Over there to the west, do you see that causeway that looks like an aqueduct? That is the Heptastadium. It leads 
from the city to Pharos, the island straight ahead of us. It carries water as well as people, and as you can see, ships 
are able to sail through its arches.” 

“And it's over half a mile long?" asked Flavia. 

‘Of course,’ murmured Jonathan. ‘Hepta means seven, and a stade is a unit of distance. Eight stades to a mile . . 


Lupus grunted and pointed towards a temple overlooking the Small Harbour. It had massive columns of red 
granite. 

Thonis nodded at Lupus. "That's the Poseidium, where we're going now,’ he said. ‘The Tempie of Neptune. Or 
Poseidon as we call him in Greek.’ He flicked the team into motion and the chariot moved smoothly forward. 

Jonathan inhaled the fresh sea air and looked up at the gulls wheeling above him in the bright bowl of the sky. 
On his right were bustling warehouses and to his left the dark blue harbour with its myriad white sails and towering 
lighthouse, 

From somewhere deep within him rose a strange, sweet sensation. It took him a moment to identify it and when 
he did, the revelation came as a shock. 

It was joy. 


Flavia and the boys followed Thonis up the marble steps of the Temple of Poseidon. 

‘Are you ready to cut off your hair, Lupus?’ asked Flavia. ‘It is the proper sacrifice for when you survive a 
shipwreck.” 

Lupus shrugged, then nodded. 

“And you, Jonathan?" She gave his hair an affectionate tousle, “Are you going to cut off all those curly locks?’ 

Jonathan grinned. "When in Rome. . .’ 

She gave him a quizzical look. "Are you all right?’ she added. “You have a strange look on your face.” 

‘I'm fine,’ he said. *In fact . . .' His voice trailed off as they entered the temple and their footsteps echoed in the 
vast, cool space. 

Before them sat the cult statue of Neptune. It was carved of polished black granite, which made it look as if the 
god had just emerged dripping from the sea. In one hand he held a bronze trident and the other was open in a gesture 
of acceptance. His bearded face was noble, his expression kind. 

“Master of the Universe!’ whispered Jonathan beside Flavia. "What are all those things on the walls? Are they all 
votive plaques?’ 

Flavia turned to look at the walls, which glinted with a thousand copper plaques and other objects. She moved 
towards the right hand wall, 

‘Yes!’ she exclaimed softly. “They're thanks offerings. Look! Rings, necklaces. a sandal . . . and each one 
beneath a plaque. Oh! This one's in Latin. It says: Z, Horatius, thank you Neptune — Master of Storms — for saving 
me from the foamy brine. To you I dedicate my sodden clothes, my only remaining possession.’ 

“This one’s in Aramaic,” said Jonathan. “The poor man washed up naked on the beach. All he had to give was his 
hair.’ 

"Maybe that's how the custom began,” mused Flavia. *A shipwrecked man wanted to thank Neptune but didn’t 
have anything to give except his hair,’ 

“Where is all the hair?’ said Jonathan, scanning the wall. “Why haven't they hung it up?” 

“We burn it as a thanks offering to the god,” said a voice behind them in Greek-accented Latin. 

They all turned to see the priest standing benignly before them. He was clean-shaven with short curly hair and 


the olive complexion Flavia had come to recognise as Greek. He wore a floor-length robe of pale blue linen and 
around his head was a simple gold band. 

The priest smiled. ‘Hair begins to smell after a time. We wouldn't want to offend the god." 

‘No.’ said Jonathan. “We wouldn't want that." 

‘How may I help you?” said the priest. 

‘These children were shipwrecked," said Thonis. “They want to make the proper sacrifice of thanks.” 

“Yes,’ said Flavia. “Neptune saved us and we want to dedicate our hair to him.’ 

The priest nodded gravely. “We've had a few wrecks recently,” he said. “That recent storm was most 
unseasonable,' 

‘Oh dear,” murmured Flavia. *1 hope pater is safe.’ 

Behind them Lupus gave an urgent grunt of excitement. 

“What is it, Lupus?” cried Flavia, turning. 

Lupus pointed excitedly at a bright copper plaque. Beneath it hung a cherry-wood flute. It was swollen by the 
sea, but still recognisable. 

‘Is it hers?’ gasped Flavia, and when Lupus gave a nod, Flavia could not contain a sob of joy. ‘Oh thank you. 
Neptune!” she cried. 

Jonathan hurried to stand behind Lupus. He leant forward to read the inscription on the plaque. “/, Nubia,’ he 
read, “daughter of Nastasen of the Leopard Clan, dedicate this my most precious possession to you, Neptune, and 
also to the dolphin who saved my life. ' 
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P raise Juno!’ whispered Flavia, for the dozenth time. “Nubia’s alive! A dolphin carried her to safety.’ 

Flavia was sitting in a curtained-off section of the temple, letting the barber priest cut her hair. 

Jonathan and Lupus had gone first. The barber had cut their hair, then shaved their heads, but he had promised 
Flavia he would not be so drastic with her, *I cut below ears,’ he had said. ‘with fringe of hair at front. In Egyptian 
style. As you request.’ 

The curtain parted and the boys appeared, looking strangely vulnerable with their bald heads. Thonis came in 
behind them. 

‘Sorry, Flavia,’ said Jonathan. “We didn't see any other plaques from anybody from the Tyche. There was another 
wreck that same night, but it was a different ship. The priest says apart from Nubia and the three of us, there have 
been no other survivors from our ship. So far.’ 

“No Uncle Gaius?’ whispered Flavia, feeling tears welling up. 


“I'm sorry,” whispered Jonathan. 
‘Don’t despair,’ said Thonis with a forced smile. *Perhaps he made his thanks offering at another temple.’ 


“But Uncle Gaius couldn't swim,’ said Flavia. “Lupus taught us last summer. But he never taught Uncle Gaius.’ 
‘Oh.’ said Thonis, his smile fading. “Oh. I see.’ 
“And Nubia may be alive,” murmured Flavia, "but we don’t even know where she is.' 

‘I know where Nubia is,’ said the barber priest behind her. 

Flavia twisted to look at him. 

‘Careful!’ he said with a smile. “These shears are very sharp. 

“You know where our friend Nubia is?’ 

‘She is dark-skinned? About your age? With gold-brown eyes? From the merchant ship Tyche? 

“Yes!” cried Flavia. “That's her! Where is she?’ 

‘I do not know where, but 1 know with whom,’ he replied. 

‘Tell us!" 

‘She went with a eunuch." 

*Eunuch?' gasped Flavia. *A eunuch?’ 

Thonis turned to Flavia, “A eunuch is a man who's had his— 

*1 know what a eunuch is!’ interrupted Flavia, and turned back to the priest. 

The priest nodded. 

“But who? Why? Where?’ 

‘I do not know,’ said the priest. “All I know is that the Nubian girl who dedicated her flute came to the temple in 

the company of a eunuch. He was wearing a pale yellow tunic with black edging on the hem and sleeves.” 
"A scribe!’ exclaimed Thonis. 


“Yes,” said the priest. 


‘What?’ said Flavia and Jonathan together. 

“A scribe from the Library,” said Thonis. ‘The scribes and scholars who work at the Great Library all wear a 
special livery. Scribes wear yellow trimmed with black and scholars wear black trimmed with yellow. They say the 
pale yellow represents papyrus and the black stands for ink,’ he added. 

“What was the scribe's name?” Flavia asked the priest. 

‘I do not know. All I know is that they came in together and after she made her dedication they departed 
together. I know her name because of the plaque, but I do not know his name.’ 

‘Did she seem... afraid?’ asked Flavia. *1 mean, you don’t think the scribe kidnapped her, do you?” 

‘She did not seem afraid,’ said the priest carefully. ‘But she seemed very sad. Her eyes were red and swollen, as 
if she had been crying. She asked me if there had been any other survivors from Tyche, but at that time there had not. 
[told her to check back here regularly. Oh! I remember she said to her friend “There's nothing for me here. I will go 
with you after all.” 

‘Go?’ cried Flavia. ‘Go where?" 


‘I am sorry.’ said the priest with an apologetic smile, “that I do not know." 


An hour later the three friends and Thonis stood in the office of the harbour-master who dealt with non-imperial 
merchant ships. 

‘The merchant ship Delphina set sail for Ostia ten days ago,” said the man in Greek-accented Latin. “It was 
captained by one Marcus Flavius Geminus, and its cargo consisted of linen, papyrus and glassware.’ 

Flavia felt a strange mixture of happiness and disappointment. 

‘Rejoice!’ said Thonis. "Your father ts alive and well. 

“And probably back in Ostia by now,’ said Flavia glumly. “He'll find out that I disobeyed his command to not set 
one foot outside the house.’ 

Lupus gave Flavia his wry “you're-in-trouble-now’ look. 

Jonathan nodded. ‘Maybe it's just as well we missed him,’ he said. 

Flavia took a deep breath and turned to address the harbour-master. ‘Jonathan and I have imperial passes from 
the Emperor Titus.’ She took the ivory pass out from beneath the neck of her tunic. 

The harbour-master examined it and his eyebrows went up. ‘This allows you to withdraw the equivalent of ten 
thousand sesterces at any town big enough to have a Capitolium,” he said. “You may also claim food and lodging at 
Imperial Way Stations. And free passage on any ship. I suggest you go straight to the governor with these.’ 

Thonis gave a low whistle. “You could sail to Ostia today.” he said. 

Flavia glanced at the boys. They nodded back at her and she turned to Thonis. "We're not going back to Ostia,” 
she said. “Not until we’ ye found our friend Nubia.’ 


On the way to the goyernor's villa, Thonis stopped at one of his warehouses and gave Lupus and Jonathan turbans of 
fine linen, indigo blue for Jonathan and turquoise for Lupus. To Flavia he gave a blue silk palla with a fringe of three 
colours: orange, dark blue and light blue. 

At the governor’s villa, the three friends waited while Thonis explained the situation in rapid Greek to a young 
door-slave not much older than Jonathan. Presently the youth ushered them into a tablinum with frescoed walls and 
an alabaster floor. 

At the far end of the tablinum a middle-aged man sat at a marble desk which was flanked by sphinxes with the 
heads of Titus and Domitian. The official was writing on a sheet of papyrus and did not look up for some time. As 
the friends waited, Lupus scanned the room with interest. The walls were decorated with frescoes depicting some of 
the animal-headed gods of the Egyptians. Lupus wondered if any of their gods were half man and half wolf. 


‘I am Faustus,’ The man looked up at them with heavy-lidded eyes, "What can 1 do for you?’ 

Thonis stepped forward and quickly explained the matter to the official in Greek. Unlike Flavia and Jonathan. 
Lupus was fluent in Greek and although the two men were speaking with Alexandrian accents, he could understand 
every word. 

‘Shipwrecked?’ the official was saying. 

“Yes, and they appear to be the only survivors. Apparently a girl called Nubia was with them. They believe she 
also survived but have not been able to locate her.* 

‘Nubia?’ said the official. ‘I’ve read that name recently. Do they understand Greek?" 

‘Only the basics,’ said Thonis in a low voice. *And only if spoken slowly and clearly. They're Roman.’ 

The man turned back to Lupus and his friends. ‘May 1 see your imperial passes?" he asked in Latin. 

Flavia and Jonathan pulled the ivory tags from around their necks and handed them to the official. Lupus 
shrugged and opened his hands to the sky, to show he did not have one. 

Faustus examined Flavia’s pass first. ‘Ah!’ he said, turning it over and reading the name on the back. “You are 
Flavia Gemina?’ 

“That's right,” said Flavia. ‘Daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain.” 

Lupus moved over to the right hand wall to have a closer look. There was an interesting creature painted there: it 
had the body of a hippo and the head of a crocodile. 

“And Jonathan ben Mordecai,” came Faustus’s voice behind him. *A Jew, I take it. And the younger boy?" 

‘That one is mute. He had an imperial pass, too, but it was lost in the wreck. His name is Lupus.’ 

‘Fine, fine," said the official in Latin and then, in low rapid Greek: ‘I recently had a missive from an official in 
Sabratha about four children wanted by someone very high up. I'm certain the name Nubia was on the list. The 
others, too. But 11] need to check. Can you delay them for a day and bring them back tomorrow morning?’ 

Lupus stiffened and resisted the urge to look around. Because he was mute, people often assumed he was deaf. 
And neither Thonis nor the official suspected he was a fluent Greek speaker. 

“I'll make it worth your while,’ said Faustus in a low voice, still in Greek. “There's a big reward. Very big.” 

“Yes,” said Thonis after a short pause. ‘Of course.’ 

Lupus moved on to the next fresco, pretending to be engrossed in the pictures. 

‘Do you have the documentation to go with these passes?” said Faustus in Latin. 

‘No,’ came Flavia’s stammered reply. “How could we have documentation? We were shipwrecked!" 

‘The only reason we still have those passes," added Jonathan, ‘is that we were wearing them around our necks.’ 

“Well, I'll have to keep these passes overnight so that my scribes can draw up new documentation. In the 
meantime, I can advance you some spending money — say ten drachmae each — enough for your night's lodging. You 
can come back tomorrow to collect the rest of your gold along with your passes.” 

“But the Emperor told us not to let them out of our sight,” protested Flavia. *In fact he told us never to take them 
off.’ 

‘T'I give you a receipt. Come back tomorrow before noon and I'll give you back your passes and the equivalent 
in gold of twenty thousand sesterces.” 

‘Don’t worry,” said Thonis to Flavia. “That's how things are done here in Alexandria, You can’t blow your nose 
without filling out a form. You'll get your money.’ 

“All right,” said Flavia. Lupus could hear the reluctance in her voice. ‘If you say so." 

‘Now come!” said Thonis, clapping his hands, "We're here in the greatest city in the world. Let me show you 
around. Then you must come and stay at my house. Nice quiet street. No noise, good food, soft beds.’ 

‘Tell them I'll try to find out what happened to their friend,’ said Faustus in rapid Greek. ‘Just make sure you 


bring them back here tomorrow.” 

‘Of course,” said Thonis, and turned to Flavia: ‘Faustus here says he'll try to find out what happened to your 
friend Nubia." 

“Oh, thank you!’ cried Flavia. 

‘Now,’ said Thonis, “let's not waste any more of this busy man’s valuable time. Let me show you Alexandria.’ 

Lupus’s heart was thumping. They were wanted! And Thonis was prepared to betray them. He needed to warn 
his friends. But how? 


SCROLL VII 





As they climbed back up into Thonis’s chariot, Lupus gave Flavia and Jonathan his bug-eyed look and mimed 
writing something. 

*Thonis,’ said Flavia. ‘May Lupus borrow your wax tablet? He lost his in the shipwreck.” 

‘Of course,” said Thonis. He searched in his belt pouch, “This is just a little one, Keep it.” 

Lupus took it with a smile and a nod of thanks. It fit into his palm and had two boxwood leaves coated on the 
inside with yellow beeswax. A small bronze stylus had been pushed into the leather thongs which acted as a hinge. 
He waited until Thonis had taken the reins and was busy driving before he wrote on it and showed it to Flavia and 
Jonathan, 


SOMETHING NOT RIGHT. WE NEED TO TALK. SAY YOU ARE TIRED AND WANT TO REST, 


As soon as his friends had seen it, he rubbed out what he had written with his thumb and drew some of the 
hieroglyphs he had seen, in case Thonis asked to see the tablet. But Thonis was too busy driving. 

*Thonis,' said Flavia, “Could we go to your house now? I’m tired and would like to rest.’ 

“Me, too,’ said Jonathan. 

“Yes, of course,” said Thonis over his shoulder. “In fact 1 need to do a few errands here in town. Why don't the 
three of you have a nap? I'll come back around the fourth hour after noon and show you the sights.” 

‘That sounds perfect,’ said Flavia. 

‘That’s very kind of you,” agreed Jonathan, and glanced at Lupus, 

Lupus gave them a secret thumbs-up. 

‘Here we are,’ said Thonis, turning into a road with workshops beneath jewel-coloured awnings. “Gem-cutter’s 
Street in the Gamma District.’ He reined in the horses and pointed. “Mine is the cedar wood door between the red 
awning and the blue one.” 

He followed Flavia and the others down from the chariot and tethered the horses to a marble post with a bronze 
ring on top. Then he led the three friends across the wide pavement to a cedar-wood door with a lion’s-head knocker. 

On the left. Flavia saw an old gem-cutter at work in his shop, his face bathed pink in the light filtering through 
the red awning overhead, his wares laid out on dark blue velvet before him. 

The moment Thonis banged the knocker a huge deep barking made them all jump back. 

‘That’s Scylax,” said Thonis. “My watchdog.’ 

“Doesn't “skylax” mean puppy in Greek?" asked Flavia. 

Thonis chuckled. ‘It's one of my little jokes.” 

The door swung open to reveal a young door slave holding a massive black mastiff on a thick leather strap. 

‘Sambas,’ said Thonis to the boy. ‘Tell Petesouchus to stable the horses. Make sure he gives them a good 
rubdown, Hello, boy!’ This last was addressed to the big dog, whose tail was a blur of excitement. 

‘Master!’ cried a voice and a tall Egyptian emerged from a side room into the bright atrium. “Back from your 


party?’ He stopped when he saw the three children. 

“Helios!” responded Thonis and turned to Flavia and the boys, ‘These are some friends of mine, They'd like to 
spend a few nights here.” 

The Egyptian’s face betrayed only a moment's surprise. Then he smiled and said, ‘Of course. Very good, sir.” 

“Children, this is my steward Helios. He'll look after you until I return,’ 

Helios looked at Thonis. ‘No luggage? No bags?” 

“No,” said Thonis in Latin, and then added something in Greek so rapid that Flavia did not understand a word. 

The steward raised his eyebrows, then said in Latin, ‘Of course. I shall take excellent care of them until you 
return. Come,’ he said to Flavia and her friends. ‘Follow me.’ And he gave them a smile which Flavia did not trust 


one bit. 


*Thonis said what?’ whispered Jonathan a quarter of an hour later. The three of them had finally been left alone in a 
bedroom on the first floor. They were having a conference. 

HE SAID NOT TO LET US OUT, wrote Lupus. 

“And what were they saying back at the governor’s mansion?’ asked Flavia. “When they were speaking in 
Greek?" 

WE ARE WANTED BY SOMEONE VERY HIGH UP, wrote Lupus with a trembling hand. 

*Faustus said that? The man behind the desk?’ 

Lupus nodded. 

‘And Thonis agreed to help him?" whispered Jonathan. 

Lupus grunted yes. FAUSTUS SAID THERE WAS A BIG REWARD 

“For us” said Flavia. *A reward for us? 

Lupus nodded again. 

“Anything else?” said Jonathan. “Can you remember anything else?’ 

HE MENTIONED NUBIA BY NAME, wrote Lupus. He stared up at the ceiling for a moment, then snapped his 
fingers and added: HAD A LETTER FROM AN OFFICIAL IN SABRATHA. 

“Who do we know in Sabratha?' asked Flavia and then answered her own question. “Taurus! Titus's cousin and 
friend. The one who sent us on the mission to get the emerald.’ 

“And then took the gem and the glory for himself,’ said Jonathan. 

“But Taurus set sail for Italia almost two weeks ago,’ said Flavia. “From North Africa. How can he be back in 
Sabratha already?’ 

“It's just about possible,” said Jonathan. "But I admit, not likely ... ." 

WE HAVE TO GET AWAY FROM HERE, wrote Lupus. 

‘I agree,’ said Flavia. “And we have to find Nubia.’ 

‘But how?” said Jonathan. "You saw that slobbering hound in the vestibule. And there's no back door. How can 
we get away? And how will we find Nubia?’ 

‘If we can just get out of here,” said Flavia, “I know where to start looking.” 


Thaemella the gem-cutter was carving a tiny Hermes into a carnelian when a thud on the red canvas awning above 
him almost made him decapitate the messenger-god with his fine chisel, A moment later a girl in blue dangled from 
the awning at arms’ length, then thumped down onto the pavement. She cursed in Latin as she rolled on the ground, 
then stood up and brushed herself off. 

The girl had short fair hair and grey eyes and she was wearing a long blue tunic with a blue scarf tied around her 
hips. He was about to ask her what she was doing when she gave him a smile and put her finger to her lips. 


Wide-eyed and open-mouthed, Thaemetla nodded, then gave a violent start as another body fell onto the awning 
above, causing it to sag alarmingly. This body belonged to a boy about the same age as the girl. He was wearing a 
long beige tunic tied in a knot above his knees and a dark blue turban. A moment later a third and smaller body 
thudded on the awning. Thaemella could see the dents of knees and hands move towards the awning's edge and now 
a younger boy in a turquoise turban dangled before him. For a moment the boy gazed with green-eyed alarm at 
Thaemella. The gem-cutter put his own finger to his lips, The boy grinned, and his friends helped him jump down to 
the pavement. Now the older boy was looking up and tugging something. From somewhere above the awning came 
a sudden crack and a rope of coloured cloth came tumbling down onto the three children. 

‘Thank you, sir!’ whispered the girl in Latin, a language Thaemella barely understood. She handed him the 
bundled rope of cloth — bedspreads tied together by the look of it — and she gave him a rapid explanation. But he 
only caught one word: “kidnapped.* 

The girl put her finger to her lips again and he nodded his understanding. Then — still open-mouthed and holding 
the knotted bedspreads — he watched as the three of them ran down the pavement, turned a corner and disappeared 
from sight. 


SCROLL VIII 





I: was almost noon by the time the three friends found an entrance to the great Museum of Alexandria. After the 
heat and brilliance of the granite streets, the vestibule was cool and dim. But the entryway was guarded by two 
soldiers. 

‘No entry to the public this afternoon,” said one of the guards. without even looking at them. “There's a lecture 
this evening at the twelfth hour, but that's in the exedra.* 

‘We don't want a lecture and we don't need a scroll,” said Flavia in her best Greek. ‘We're looking for one of 
your scribes. A eunuch.’ 

The guards exchanged a glance and the first one smirked. 

‘There are some of those working here," he said. “But I don't keep track of them.’ 

“Wait.” said the other guard. He had very hairy legs. ‘Weren't they telling us to keep an eye out for a missing 
eunuch?’ He turned to Flavia. "What's this eunuch's name?” 

‘I don't know," said Flavia. ‘He was with our friend. We think he kidnapped her.’ It was an exaggeration but it 
had the required effect. Hairy legs tumed and disappeared down a hall towards a bright inner garden. 

The first guard snorted and stared straight ahead, ignoring Flavia's questions about the Museum: how big was it, 
how many rooms did it haye, where was the Library, Presently she wandered over to Jonathan and Lupus, who were 
examining the frescoed walls, Lupus was pointing at a composite god with the body of a hippo and head of a 
crocodile. Near this god were scales with a tiny person on one side and a feather on the other. 

“A man not a man saw and did not see a bird not a bird sitting on a stick not a stick,’ said a quavering voice 
behind them in Latin. 

The three friends tumed to see an ancient man bent over a walking stick. He wore a long black tunic trimmed 
with yellow, marking him out as a scholar of the Museum. Wispy white hair and beard framed a face as brown and 
wrinkled as a walnut. His bright black eyes were keen and sharp, but his smile was kind. The hairy-legged guard 
was close behind him, 

‘Roman are you?’ said the old man in Latin, looking from Flavia to Lupus to Jonathan. 

“Yes, sir, We are," said Flavia. 

‘In search of a eunuch who works here as a scribe?" 

Flavia nodded, 

‘I am Philologus, the Head Scholar of this place,” he announced in his tremulous voice. “At your service.” 

‘Thank, you, sir,’ said Flavia. “We're actually looking for our friend Nubia. She was shipwrecked a few days ago 
and doesn't know anybody here in Alexandria. But a priest at the Poseidium saw her yesterday; she was with a 
eunuch dressed in yellow and black." 

‘One of our eunuchs with your shipwrecked friend?’ said Philologus, stroking his wispy white beard. 
‘Fascinating. And you think this eunuch has kidnapped her?’ 

“We're not sure if he kidnapped her exactly," stuttered Flavia. ‘But they were together.’ 


“We do have several eunuchs employed here in the chicken coop of the Muses. And one of them is missing.’ 

‘Chicken coop?” said Jonathan with a puzzled frown. 

The old man chuckled. ‘That is what some call this place.’ he said. “They refer to our scribes as cloistered 
bookworms scratching endlessly in the chicken coop of the Muses.’ He looked up at them with his bright black eyes. 
tA bad mixture of metaphors. Bookworms don't scratch; they devour.” 

The three friends exchanged puzzled looks. Flavia had no idea what the old man was talking about, but when he 
beckoned them on, she and the boys followed. 

‘A man not a man saw and did not see a bird not a bird sitting on a stick not a stick,’ repeated Philologus. He 
was slowly leading them back down the corridor towards a bright inner garden with a bubbling fountain at its centre. 
‘It's a riddle from the fifth scroll of Plato's Republic. “A man not a man” means a eunuch, “saw did not see” means 
caught a glimpse of, “bird not a bird” is a bat, and the “stick not a stick” was a reed. Ergo: a eunuch caught a 
glimpse of a bat on a reed. Of course, you're not looking for a bat or a reed, just for a eunuch." 

Flavia nodded, then gave her friends a quizzical look. 

"My specialty is codes and puzzles,’ said the old man, as they passed from the bright garden into a domed room 
ringed with statues of robed females. “Also hieroglyphs, the sacred writings of the Egyptians. By the way,’ he said, 
stopping abruptly and using his walking stick to gesture towards the statues of nine women surrounding them, “this 
whole place is dedicated to the Muses, hence the name: Museum. It is a shrine to knowledge.” 

‘Do you know the eunuch who was with our friend?’ asked Jonathan. 

The old man seemed to nod as he led them out of the cella and along another colonnade — this one with gilded 
columns. Presently they emerged into a sunny courtyard with a shell of semi-circular benches at its centre, like a 
small theatre. *1 lecture here at the exedra on the Ides of every month,” he said, leaning on his staff. “And anyone can 
attend.’ He glanced at Flavia. ‘Even women.” 

“Can women be scribes here at the Museum?’ asked Flavia. 

‘Sadly, no: we are a community of men. But women can attend lectures.’ He gave her a keen look. “Tell me, 
young lady, can you answer this riddle? J thrive on letters, yet no letters know. I love a book, be it codex or a scroll. 
And though I devour the Muses, no wiser do I grow.” 

“I thrive on letters? repeated Flavia. “And though I devour the Muses — I know the answer!" she cried. ‘Tinea 
sum: | am a bookworm! A bookworm loves to eat through papyrus and parchment but it can't read, of course!" 

‘Excellent!’ said the old man, pounding his walking stick on the marble pavement. ‘Excellent,’ He happily led 
them out of the exedra to a lush inner courtyard with bars between the columns. 

‘This,’ said Philologus, stopping to catch his breath, “this is one of our animal gardens. Creatures from all over 
the world live here so that our biologists can study them. Stop. Look. Listen. And here." he looked at Jonathan, ‘is a 
riddle for you: Although my step is slow, my attire is ravishing. Because I live so long, I should know everything. 
Alive [nothing say, but when I'm dead I sing. * 

Jonathan repeated the riddle in his mind and gazed thoughtfully into the animal garden, Suddenly he caught sight 
of a slow-moving creature in the sand beneath a shrub and he grinned. ‘I am a tortoise?’ he said. * Testudo sum?’ 

“Yes!” Philologus pounded his walking stick. “Tell me why?’ 

"Because a tortoise is slow and old and silent, but after he’s dead you can make a lyre from his shell. So in a way 
he sings." 

“Well done, Jonathan!’ cried Flavia and Lupus nodded happily. 

They moved on to the next animal courtyard. This one had a pool. 

‘Aaaah!’ cried Lupus, suddenly. He pointed at a large crocodile basking in the sun. The crocodile opened one 
evil yellow eye, then closed it again. 


‘Ugh!’ agreed Flavia. ‘I hate crocodiles.’ 

“And finally, my young lad,” said Philologus to Lupus, *a riddle for you, There is a little beast, whom you and I 
both know. Now if you catch this beast, you'll want to let him go. But if you do not spy him, with you he'll surely go.' 

Lupus thought for a moment. Then his face broke into a smile. He took out the wax tablet Thonis had given him 
and wrote: IAM A LOUSE? PEDIS SUM? 

‘Euge! Euge! Philologus thudded his staff gleefully. ‘They say that the great poet Homer died of frustration 
because he couldn't solve that riddle. And you did it in a moment.’ 

‘That’s because Lupus knows all about lice,” said Jonathan with a grin. 

Lupus nodded proudly and pretended to scratch himself, They all laughed. 

‘Come,’ said Philologus, “You have all passed the test. You are worthy indeed.’ 

He led them down another long double-colonnaded walkway, this one with a medicinal garden at its centre. On 
both right and left were scroll-filled niches in the wall, with tables and chairs set before each one. Sitting at these 
tables were dozens of men in pale yellow tunics bordered with black. Most of the men were writing on papyrus with 
quill pen and ink, but some were making notes on wax tablets and others rolling or unrolling scrolls. 

‘Do you see?’ cackled Philologus. ‘Do they not look like chickens in their coop, peck-peck-pecking away with 
pen on papyrus?’ He tapped his staff on the floor. A few of the scribes looked up at this and smiled at him. 

Philologus moved forward to peer over the shoulder of a young man with the looks of a Phoenician. “Good, 
good,” he murmured, ‘but don't ignore that rubric,” He turned back to Flavia and her friends. ‘Come,’ he beckoned, 
“Not much further.” 

‘Excuse me. sir,’ asked Flavia. “But where is the Great Library? Someone told us it was here in the Museum,’ 

“Why, it’s all around you, my dear girl. A million scrolls and books are spread throughout this place. Volumes 
and codices on exotic animals are found back there, near the animal garden.’ He waved his staff vaguely behind him. 
“The apothecaries study here in the medicine garden. The physicians congregate nearby — to perform autopsies and 
mix their potions — and of course the medical treatises are kept there. The astronomers and astrologers gather near 
the observatory and the physicists and engineers near Hero's steam engine; literature and poetry is in another wing 
of the Museum, and as for religious texts and funerary rituals," he gestured straight ahead, ‘I am taking you there 
now, to a scribe called Seth." 

‘Is he the eunuch-scribe who knows our friend Nubia?” 

‘He is not himself a eunuch,” said Philologus. ‘but he might know where your friend's eunuch has gone.” 


SCROLL IX 





I: seemed to Jonathan that they had been following the old scribe for miles along the colonnades and corridors of 
the Museum. 

“My father studied here,’ said Jonathan to Philologus. “When he was younger. Have you heard of him: Mordecai 
ben Ezra?’ 

‘I knew him!” said Philologus and stopped to regard Jonathan with his keen dark eyes. ‘He was a fine young 
physician. And a wise man, You are Jewish,’ he added. ‘Good, good. We have many Jews working here. Jews and 
eunuchs, Greeks and Egyptians. We exclude no one." 

‘Except women,’ said Flavia. 

“Ah! You have me!’ the old man laughed and shot Flavia a keen glance. "But if it was up to me you would be 
welcome! Come!’ 

He led them down another long colonnade to a bright courtyard with grey speckled columns. Instead of a 
fountain or garden, this one had an elaborate model of a monumental building at its centre. 

Philologus leant on his staff and glanced at Jonathan. *Do you recognise it?’ he said. ‘Or perhaps you were too 
young..." 

‘The Temple," said Jonathan. ‘It’s a model of the Temple of God at Jerusalem." 

“Indeed,” said Philologus, and his smile faded. ‘Sadly now destroyed.’ He gestured towards the men working 
against the walls. “These scribes work on religious texts,’ he said. ‘Scriptures, commentaries, spells, curses and 
invocations. In fact, 1 believe it was here that the Septuagint came into being.’ 

“What's the Septuagint?" asked Flavia. 

‘It's the translation of our holy writings from Hebrew into Greek,” said Jonathan. ‘It’s called the Septuagint 
because seventy rabbis translated it.’ 

Some of the scribes had turned round to see who was disturbing the peace of their sanctuary. But one of them — a 
plump young man with curly red hair and a black skullcap — remained facing the wall. 

It was this youth that Philologus approached. 

“Seth,” he said, “I would like to introduce you to three friends of mine.” 

Seth turned and looked up at them with something like alarm. 

‘The only problem,’ said Philologus with a giggle. ‘Is that I don't know the names of my friends.’ 

Jonathan opened his mouth to speak, but as usual, Flavia stepped forward first. ‘My name is Flavia Gemina, 
daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain,’ she said. ‘This is Jonathan and that's Lupus. Lupus can’t speak,’ 
she added. 

The youth stared at them. 

‘This is Seth ben Aaron,’ said Philologus, ‘one of our most promising junior scribes,’ 

Jonathan smiled at Seth. The youth had a chubby face and long-lashed hazel eyes. His beard was almost 
nonexistent and Jonathan guessed he was about seventeen or eighteen. 


‘Shalom,’ said Jonathan. 

“Who are you” said Seth to Jonathan in Aramaic. His voice was surprisingly deep. "Why are you here?” 

“We were shipwrecked on our way from Mauretania to Italia,’ said Jonathan in Latin, so that the others could 
understand him. 

“We washed up at a place called Canopus,’ added Flavia. 

“Canopus!” Philologus cackled and rubbed his hands together. ‘Canopus: famed for its decadence and 
debauchery!" 

Lupus nodded and staggered in a circle, as if tipsy. 

Seth stared at Lupus in astonishment. 

‘Some of the people there were slightly drunk,” admitted Flavia. “But they were kind. One of them drove us into 
Alexandria and took us to the Temple of Poseidon so we could make our thanks offering. Then we discovered that 
our friend Nubia had been there the day before: yesterday. So that means she also survived the shipwreck! The priest 
said she was with a eunuch wearing pale yellow and black, That led us here.’ 

Seth looked at Jonathan. “You were making an offering at a temple of idols?’ he said in his husky Aramaic, ‘And 
now you're wearing a turban?” 

Jonathan flushed and self-consciously patted his indigo turban. ‘It seemed the right thing to do,’ he said. “When 
in Rome...” 

‘Oh, leave the boy alone. Seth,’ quavered Philologus in Latin, “And help us find the eunuch. | think you know 
who they're looking for. don't you?” 

Seth's face clouded over. *Chryses?” he said in accented Latin. 

‘Exactly.’ Philologus turned to the three friends. “There are only three eunuchs employed here in the chicken 
coop of the Muses. Two of them are at their posts this morning, but one of them, Chryses, did not come down.’ 

“And you know this Chryses?’ said Jonathan to Seth. 

Seth glanced at Philologus and nodded. ‘He works here in this section. That's his station there. He wasn't here 
yesterday, either.’ 

“But he’s not the only thing that’s missing.’ said Philologus. ‘Tell them, Seth. Tell them what you told me.” 

Seth's chair scraped as he pushed it back and stood up. ‘Come, he said, and led them to an empty table at the 
end of the colonnade. “This is Chryses's station. As you can see, there's nothing on his desk and no scrolls in the 
niche. But two days ago I noticed him examining an unusual-looking sheet of papyrus. It was written in a 
combination of hieroglyphs, Greek and Hebrew, and with five different coloured inks. When I leaned over to see it 
more clearly, he quickly put a new sheet of papyrus on top of it, to hide it. But I had seen enough to know it was 
some sort of map. We have to log all the documents we receive.’ he added, ‘and keep them at our posts until we've 
finished copying them.” He lowered his voice. "When Chryses didn't come in yesterday, I went to have a look at that 
curious papyrus.” 

‘And?’ asked Jonathan and Flavia together. 

‘There is no record of a document written in three languages. And as you can see, there is nothing here. Both 
Chryses and the map are gone." 


A deep booming clang made Lupus nearly jump out of his skin. 

As the sound of the gong died away he heard his own stomach grow! loudly. 

‘Midday,’ quavered Philologus, ‘And as the gongs and this lad's stomach attest, it’s time for lunch. Seth, why 
don't you take our three young friends to the refectory and hear their story? I give you full authority to pursue this 
matter. If you find our missing document and the eunuch, 1 will be very inclined to promote you to a higher level.’ 

“To Scholar?’ said Seth, his hazel eyes wide. 


“Yes, to Scholar. No longer will you be a mere bookworm in the chicken coop of the Muses,’ He cackled at his 
own joke. “Take a few days. A week. A month if necessary.’ 

“But sir,” stammered Seth. *1 wouldn't know how to begin to find Chryses. 

“We do,” said Flavia brightly, “We're detectives.’ 

It was Philologus’ turn to stare open-mouthed. “Detectives?” His voice cracked with disbelief. ‘Detectives? I'm 
Head Scholar in the greatest library in the world, and I've never heard that word." 

“It's from detego,' said Flavia firmly. ‘It means people who uncover the truth. 1 read it in a scroll of the late 
Admiral Pliny, 1 don’t think he made it up,” she added. 

Philologus stared at her for a moment. Then he slapped his thigh, gave a wheezing cackle and turned to Seth. 
‘There are no rules to this game, my lad! You can either remain a bookworm in the chicken coop of the Muses or 
become a “detective” and a scholar, Seth ben Aaron, the decision is yours.” 


The three friends and Seth had a lunch of wheat porridge and posca in a vaulted refectory with two hundred other 
scribes and scholars. Long tables stretched out beneath frescoed walls showing a vast map of Alexandria on one 
side, and a horizontal plan of the River Nile on the other. The cacophony around them was immense, but it didn't 
matter because Seth ate in sullen silence. Finally he stood, picked up his empty bowl and beaker, and gestured for 
them to do the same. Flavia and the boys followed him out, and when he left his eating implements on a counter at 
the end, they did too. 

“We're not slaves, you know,” he said, as they left the din of the refectory for a relatively quiet corridor. ‘We're 
paid. Not much, but it's enough. Especially considering the Library provides food and shelter." He led them past a 
line of red porphyry columns, then turned and started up a flight of marble stairs, “Three meals a day in the 
refectory, free access to the Museum Baths, and a small private sleeping cubicle here on the upper level. And we are 
well-respected. When you are promoted to Scholar you get two proper rooms and a bigger salary. This is Chryses’s 
cubicle." he said, stopping before a doorway leading off the balcony walkway of the inner garden. He hesitated 
outside, 

‘This is where the eunuch sleeps?" asked Flavia, pushing past him and entering the small, cube-shaped room, 

Seth nodded. “Mine is just a few doors down. It's virtually identical.’ 

Flavia studied the eunuch's cubicle with interest. It had white plaster walls and a small high window, In one 
corner stood a narrow bed with a pale yellow coverlet, a cedarwood chest at its foot, a low wooden table and stool at 
its head. On the table were various writing implements, as well as a life-sized ornamental cat made of polished 
bronze. 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia. ‘Look at this beautiful statue.” She picked it up and weighed it in her hands. It was smooth, 
cold and heavy. 

“Chryses is a cat-lover,’ muttered Seth. “Wretched idol!” 

Even as he spoke, a sleek grey cat entered the room and rubbed up against Seth’s legs, purring loudly, ‘Get away. 
you flea-bitten creature!’ muttered Seth, and pushed the cat away with his foot. 

‘Don’t be cruel,’ chided Flavia. She bent down to stroke the cat, but it eluded her and disappeared back out 
through the doorway. 

*] thought you weren't allowed to hurt cats in Egypt,’ observed Jonathan. 

‘You're not,” grumbled Seth, 

‘Is it Chryses's cat?’ asked Flavia. “Who will feed it?’ 

‘It won't starve,” said Seth. ‘Everybody pampers it. Everybody but me. Yet whom does it want to sleep with 
every night? Me!’ He sighed deeply. 

‘Do you bring work to your rooms?’ asked Jonathan, nodding at the desk. 


Seth shrugged. “Sometimes,” he said. "But the table is mainly for our private writings. Letters home, practice, 
that sort of thing. Maybe we should look through those sheets of papyrus. Anything there?’ 

Jonathan bent and shuffled through the textured sheets of papyrus. “No,” he said. “They're all blank. What is your 
work?” he added. *I mean, what do scribes do all day?” 

‘Our work is copying,” said Seth. “Copying. copying. and more copying. Every ship that comes into Alexandria 
is searched for scrolls. If there are any on board which are unknown to us, we confiscate them, copy them, and then 
give the copies back to the owners.” 

“You give back the copies?” said Flavia. ‘Not the originals?’ 

“That's right. The original manuscripts are kept here in the Library, My department deals with religious rites and 
rituals. I am usually given Hebrew, Aramaic or Latin manuscripts, Chryses gets Demotic and Hieroglyphic texts and 
my friend Onesimus used to get the Persian and Indian scrolls. Of course if it’s a book of the Torah or the Megillot 
we don't bother. We have enough copies of those already.’ 

‘Lupus,’ said Flavia, pulling back the yellow bedcover, ‘have a look under the bed, would you? I'll search on 
top.’ 

Lupus dutifully squirmed underneath the bed while Flavia examined the mattress. After a few moments she 
looked over at Seth. He was still lingering in the doorway. ‘Do you have a knife?’ she said. ‘If we want to be 
thorough we should look inside the mattress.” 

Seth sighed and searched in his belt pouch. A moment later he brought out a small folding knife. ‘I use it for 
sharpening quill pens,’ he said. opening it. 

As Flavia stabbed the mattress, Lupus scrambled out from under the bed with a yelp. 

‘Oh, sorry! I forgot you were under there.’ Flavia gave Lupus a sheepish grin. He scowled at Flavia as he 
brushed the lint from his long tunic, 

“How can Lupus hear what you're saying? said Seth, “I thought he was a deaf-mute?’ 

*He's not deaf, just mute,’ said Jonathan. 

And Flavia added, “His tongue was cut out when he was six years old. But he doesn't like us talking about it. 
Here, Lupus!’ She held the knife out. “You look in the mattress.” 

Lupus’s scowl immediately turned to a grin. He took the knife and began to slash the mattress enthusiastically. 
After a few moments he reached inside and pulled out a handful of camels’ hair stuffing. He handed this to Jonathan. 

‘Thanks,’ said Jonathan drily. 

‘T'I help you look,” said Seth. He moved forward and helped Jonathan pick through the stuffing. 

‘I thought Julius Caesar burned the Library down,” said Flavia, examining the hieroglyphs carved into the 
polished surface of the bronze cat. 

‘Common misconception,’ said Seth gruffly. He bent forward to help Lupus pull out more handfuls of mattress 
stuffing. “When Caesar first arrived here in Alexandria he was trapped by the Egyptian fleet in the Great Harbour. 
So he ordered some of his men to sneak out and set fire to the enemy's ships. The fleet was destroyed, but the fire 
spread to some of the warehouses on the docks, where duplicate scrolls are kept. Luckily, the fire never reached the 
Library or the Serapeum and only forty thousand scrolls were burned.’ 

“Only forty thousand!" muttered Jonathan, who was pulling apart clumps of camel hair and looking for clues. 

“Nothing here,” said Seth, at last. “Any other ideas?" 

Flavia nodded. ‘We'll have to search the chest.’ 

“But it’s locked.” 

‘I know,’ said Flavia, weighing the bronze cat in her hands. ‘But we can use this to break it open.” 

Seth stretched out his hand. *Let me have it.’ he said. *I don't mind destroying a pagan idol.’ He took the heavy 


cat from Flavia and brought it down hard on the small bronze lock of the chest. The lock shattered and they all 
crowded forward as he opened the cedarwood lid. “Eureka!” muttered Seth. ‘Half his clothes are gone and his 
travelling bag, too. But he's left his scribe’s tunic behind. Now I'm sure of it: Chryses has run away." 

“And for some strange reason,’ said Flavia. “He's taken Nubia with him.’ 


SCROLL X 





From behind them, Lupus gave a puzzled grunt. Flavia and the others turned to see him pointing at some graffiti on 
the wall beside the doorpost. 

“What's that?’ said Seth. ‘Something written on the wall? 

‘It’s in Latin!" said Flavia, peering over Lupus's shoulder. 

Jonathan read it out loud; “My body is earth, but my strength comes through fire. I was born in the ground but I 
dwell in the sky. Morning dew soaks me, but soon I am dry. ' 

“That's his handwriting,” said Seth, coming up behind them. ‘It must be one of his cursed riddles. He loves riddle 
and codes. Just like old Philologus.” 

“A riddle?’ said Flavia. “How exciting! 1 wonder what it means.” 

Seth shrugged. ‘That one’s easy. Schoolboy stuff.’ 

“What's the answer, then?’ said Jonathan. 

‘Lam aroof-tile, of course. Tegula sum. Roof-tiles are made of clay, hence “my body is earth”.* 

‘And “my strength comes through fire,’ cried Flavia, ‘means fired in a kiln, which is where a tile gets its 
strength!” 

Lupus grunted and pointed out through the doorway to the clay tiles on the sunlit roof of the inner garden. 

“Yes!” said Flavia. “Each clay tile was “born” in the ground but “dwells” in the sky.’ 

"And although tiles are damp with dew first thing in the morning,’ concluded Jonathan, ‘the sun soon dries them 
off.” 

Flavia reached out to touch the graffiti on the wall. “It's written in charcoal,” she said, sniffing her fingertip. “But 
why did Chryses write a riddle about a roof tile on the wall of his cubicle?’ 

Lupus grunted again and pointed to the desk. On it a curved, broken roof-tile was being employed as a pen-rest 
for three ink-stained reeds. 

Lupus picked it up and turned it over, and his green eyes gleamed with excitement. He held up the tile so the 
others could see letters neatly inked on its curved hidden side, 

‘Is it another riddle?’ cried Flavia, snatching the tile. She didn't wait for his reply but read it out loud: +A turning 
post am I, where there is no race-course. A lofty park in the midst of the City. I am not Alpha, nor Omega. Neither 
Beta nor Delta. But something in between, And on my slopes the goat-god frolics .. .' 

“Another easy one," scowled Seth. *You've only just arrived in Alexandria but even you should guess that one.’ 

‘I know!’ cried Jonathan suddenly. “We saw it from the chariot this morning. Remember?" 

‘No,’ said Flavia. ‘Give me a clue.’ 

‘It's a park,’ said Jonathan, ‘shaped like a pinecone, like the meta of a racecourse. It's in the Gamma District — 
the letter gamma comes between beta and delta — and it’s linked to the goat-god Pan," 

‘Eureka!’ cried Flavia. But before she could say the answer Lupus held up his wax tablet. On it he had written 
PANEUM. 


‘Too easy,” muttered Seth. 

*There’s something else written on the tile,” said Flavia suddenly. *A hieroglyph. What is it?” 

Jonathan took the tile. “It looks like a little dog with an arrow for his tail. But his ears are rectangular and his 
nose is curved like a crescent moon. . -` 

‘Let me see!’ cried Seth, He took the roof tile, examined its underside, then threw it to the ground with an oath. 
The tile shattered. 

“Why did you do that?’ cried Flavia. 

‘It slipped.” said Seth with a scowl. 

‘Never mind.” said Flavia. “The clue must mean that he’s gone to go to the Paneum, and maybe Nubia’s still with 


him. Come on! We don't have a moment to lose!” 


As Jonathan followed the others up the steep path spiralling around the cone-shaped hill, he marvelled at its 
construction. The Paneum was a man-made mountain, an almost perfect cone, and far bigger up close than it had 
looked from a distance. Here were trees he had never seen before, their branches full of exotic birds. Every so often 
there was a marble bench where suppliants could stop and rest and enjoy the view over the city. Halfway up he froze 
at the sight of a satyr crouched in the shrubbery. but when he came closer, he saw it was a bronze statue. 

“Master of the Universe!’ gasped Seth, sitting on one of the marble benches about halfway up the hill. “Pd 
forgotten what a stiff climb it is.’ 

Flavia nodded, too breathless to speak, and sat on Seth’s left while Lupus scampered off to investigate a life- 
sized bronze statue of a centaur nearby. Jonathan sat on Seth’s right. ‘I’m asthmatic,” he said to Seth. “But I'm hardly 
wheezing at all after that climb." 

“That is because the air here is so dry.’ said Seth, mopping his red face with the long sleeve of his tunic, ‘and the 
climate so favourable. Feel that breeze? Even in mid-summer it prevents the city from becoming too hot.” 

‘The Etesian Winds,’ said Jonathan. ‘We heard how Alexander’s architect planned the streets to catch that 
breeze." 

‘Look!’ said Flavia, standing up and leaning over a bronze and marble rail. “You can see inside the houses. Look 
at that one: with the fountains, and flowers and palm trees. Where’s Thonis’s house. 1 wonder?’ mused Flavia. ‘Do 
you think they realise we've gone?’ 

‘It’s in the Gamma District, I think,’ said Jonathan. ‘But I’m not sure where that is.” 

‘The Gamma Disctrict is all around us.” said Seth. “The Alpha is over there, to our far left. Beyond the Museum 
and the Soma is the Beta District. And over there to the right, towards the Canopic Gate, is the Delta District. That's 
where my family lives. It has the greatest number of Jews of any other city in the world, now that Jerusalem is no 
more. Our synagogue is so big that a man has to stand halfway between the front and back and wave a flag to signal 
the response “Amen”,' 

‘And the Jews who live here aren't persecuted?’ asked Jonathan in surprise. 

Seth shrugged. “There have been some bad riots in the past.’ he said. ‘The Greeks resent our success and the 
Egyptians don't understand our beliefs. But we hold our own. My rabbi reckons there are a million of us Jews here,’ 
he added, 

From their left came a whoop. Lupus had clamboured up onto the back of the bronze centaur and was pretending 
to whip it into motion. 

They all laughed and Flavia turned her back on the view, ‘Come on! Maybe Chryses and Nubia are still here. If 
we hurry we might find them.’ 

"All the way to the top?" asked Jonathan. 

“If that's what it takes,” said Flavia, and added. ‘If your asthma is bad then you can wait here.” 


‘No,’ said Jonathan. ‘I’m not wheezing at all. Let's go.” 


It was the hottest part of the day, and there was no one at the summit of the cone-shaped hill except a statue of goat- 
legged Pan dancing on a white marble plinth. One of his bronze hoofs was polished gold where a thousand visitors 
had rubbed it. 

Lupus rubbed Pan’s hoof, too, then turned to look in the same direction as the statue. He closed his eyes and 
spread his arms and let the cool Etesian breeze ruffle his damp tunic and hair. It felt wonderful. 

‘Nubia!’ came Flavia's voice from behind him. ‘Nubia! Are you here?” Flavia had lingered on the path to look 
for Nubia. 

There was no reply, just the sound of the wind, and a crow cawing in a cypress tree somewhere below them. 

Lupus opened his eyes and gazed out over the two vast harbours. Here on top of the Paneum he was almost as 
high as the flames on the lighthouse. Although it was more than a mile away, his eyes were sharp as a rabbit's and he 
thought he could see tiny dark figures silhouetted against the deep blue sky. They must be the official fire-feeders. 

‘Nubia!’ Flavia’s voice was coming closer. 

Lupus was suddenly aware of Jonathan standing beside him. 

‘I could live here.” 

Lupus stared in surprise at Jonathan. 

Jonathan gave Lupus a shrug. ‘It's beautiful and clean, and I don't suffer from asthma here.’ 

‘I couldn't live anywhere else,’ said Seth. who had come to stand behind them. ‘I love this city.” After a moment 
he said. “Come over here. Look towards the south.’ 

They dutifully followed Seth around the base of Pan's statue to see a huge expanse of mirror smooth water, 
dazzling in the afternoon sunshine. Beyond it were vineyards, then wheat fields, then low tawny mountains, 

‘I don’t think Nubia's here.” Flavia arrived breathlessly beside them. ‘Is that the sea, too? 

‘No, that's Lake Mareotis,” said Seth. ‘It’s a freshwater lake that leads to the Nile. It is so deep that Homer called 
its waters “black”. See those vineyards? They produce some of the finest wine in the Empire.’ 

Flavia nodded. ‘We've tried it,” she said. ‘It’s as sweet as mulsum.’ 

“Is that another harbour down there at the lakeside?’ asked Jonathan. 

Seth nodded. “Yes. The Lake Harbour receives goods brought up from the interior and from the trade routes to 
India. And all the grain grown here in the Delta passes through that harbour. See the canal?’ Seth pointed to a bright 
ribbon within the western walls of the city. ‘It leads from Lake Mareotis to Cibotus, that man-made harbour there in 
the western harbour: Eunostus, as it’s called, Cibotus is where all the massive grain ships come to be loaded,’ Seth 
turned back to the inland lake. *My cousin works down there at the Lake Harbour. He smuggles goods in and out of 
Alexandria,’ Seth shook his head. “He's the black sheep of the family.’ 

‘So Alexandria has six harbours in all,’ said Jonathan. 

“Yes, I suppose it does,” said Seth. ‘That part of the city down towards the canal is called Rhakotis. That's where 
most of the Egyptians live. Rhakotis means “building site” in Egyptian. The locals still refuse to call this city by the 
name Alexander gave it.’ 

‘I heard,” said Flavia, ‘that the poet Homer came to Alexander in a dream and told him to build a city here." 

Seth nodded. ‘Rumour has it that Alexander stood upon this very hill — it wasn't quite as lofty then — to watch 
his architect Dinocrates lay out the city grid in the shape of a Macedonian chlamys.' 

*A Macedonian what?” said Jonathan. 

‘A chlamys,' said Seth. "A cloak shaped like a rectangle.’ But the plan of the city was so big that they ran out of 
chalk. So they cut the corners from bags of flour and drew the lines of the streets by drizzling white flour onto the 
earth." Seth threw his arms wide in a dramatic gesture. ‘Suddenly ten thousand birds arose from the lake. Imagine! 


Ten thousand! They flew up in a great cloud, then settled on the site of Alexander’s future capital and ate the street 
plans marked out in flour." 

“Alexander must have been upset,’ said Jonathan. 

“He was,’ said Seth, ‘He thought it was a terrible omen. But his soothsayers assured him it was quite the 
opposite. They told him it meant that many people, from many different countries would flock to his city to feed on 
its riches, They convinced Alexander and he gave the sign for them to begin building. And they were right.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia suddenly, and pointed to a gold-roofed temple in the area Seth had called Rhakotis. “What's 
that building? The one higher than the others. It looks as if the roof is made of pure gold.’ 

“That's the Serapeum,' said Seth. ‘Its roof is made of gilded tiles. Some have called it the most magnificent 
building in the world, surpassed only by the Capitolium in Rome.’ 

“Which I burned down last year,’ muttered Jonathan. 

“What?” said Seth. 

Lupus uttered a yelp of excitement. He had just seen some graffiti at the foot of Pan's plinth: 

HERBA ANTE NOS, APER MEUS. 

‘It’s another riddle!’ gasped Flavia. ‘And look! There’s that hieroglyph of the dog creature again.’ She glanced 
round suspiciously. “Has that riddle been there this whole time?" 

Lupus shrugged, then nodded. 

‘The grass is before us, my boar; read Jonathan, and looked at them in puzzlement. “What in Hades does that 
mean?" 

‘It’s not a riddle,” said Seth, his cheerful face darkened by a scowl. ‘Riddles have a certain form. Two or three 
lines in dactylic hexameter. That's something else .. ." 

He gazed at the letters for a moment, then he went so pale that Lupus could see a light sprinkling of freckles on 
his nose. “Master of the—” he said huskily. “That arrogant idol-worshipper. He's taunting me!’ 

“Who” cried Flavia. 

And Jonathan said, ‘What?’ 

‘It's an anagram,” said Seth. “A phrase or word whose letters can be scrambled to make a new phrase or word.” 

Lupus stared at Seth, then took out his wax tablet and copied down the phrase. He knew how anagrams worked. 
Their tutor Aristo occasionally gave them such puzzles. 

Lupus's heart was beating fast: he had already deciphered the last two words; that only left the first part of the 
phrase. 

*Then you know what the anagram means?’ asked Jonathan. “The grass is before us, my boar?’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Seth, but before he could explain, Lupus held up his wax tablet with a grunt of triumph. On it he 
had written: 


HERBAANTE NOS, APER MEUS 


Underneath he had shuffled the letters to make the name of a person and the name of a place. 
Seth nodded. “Yes,” he said bitterly, “You're right." 


SCROLL XI 





‘ 
On, Lupus!’ cried Flavia. “You solved the anagram.” She felt a strange mixture of jealousy and pleasure. 
On his wax tablet, Lupus had written: 


SETH BEN AARON, SERAPEUM 


‘Seth ben Aaron is your full name, isn't it?’ said Flavia. ‘And the Serapeum must be where Chryses wants you to go. 
Maybe he's in danger and needs your help.” 

“He's not in danger.’ Seth glared at the letters written on the plinth. “Do you see that hieroglyph? The dog with 
the curved nose?” 

“Yes,” said Flavia, “It was on the roof tile, too.” 

‘It’s the sign for confusion,” said Seth. ‘Or for something strange. It’s called a Seth animal. That was what 
Chryses used to call me: a Seth animal. If he was in danger he wouldn't use a nickname he knows 1 hate,’ 

“Even if Chryses isn't in danger,’ said Flavia, ‘he might still be with Nubia. If we hurry to the Serapeum, maybe 
we'll find them both there.’ 

Seth sighed, then shrugged. ‘All right,” he said, “But I don't like it. For some reason he's taunting me.’ 

It took them nearly a quarter of an hour to descend the spiral path of the Paneum. Finally they tumed onto a side 
street wider than the Via Sacra in Rome. 

“What is the Serapeum, anyway?’ asked Flavia. 

‘It's a huge temple devoted to an imaginary god.’ 

They all looked at Seth in surprise. 

‘Serapis is an invention,” said Seth, ‘A made-up god to please both Greeks and Egyptians, There's a shrine to 
him at the Serapeum, but — more importantly — there are also colonnades and courtyards which contain the overflow 
of scrolls from the Library in the Museum.” 

‘So there's another library there?” said Flavia. 

“Yes. A large annex to the Great Library.’ 

“So why are we going there?’ asked Jonathan. "Why is Chryses leaving all these anagrams and riddles scrawled 
about?’ 

“It is all the fault of Philologus,’ said Seth. 

*Philologus?" said Flavia. “That sweet old man at the Library?" 

Seth snorted, “Sweet old man indeed! He's as crafty as a serpent.’ He sighed. ‘Five years ago. Chryses and | 
were both taken on as novice scribes, together with a Persian boy called Onesimus. We were all about your age at 
the time. Novices spend their first year at the Library of the Serapeum. Our teacher at that time was Philologus. He 
used to send the three of us on Word Quests around Alexandria.’ 

“Word Quests?’ repeated Flavia. 

“Yes. A riddle would lead to an anagram, and that to a pictogram and that to a hieroglyph or a famous quote, and 


so on. Each solution would lead us to a new place, where we would find the next clue. In this way he taught us to 
recognise and break codes and to identify and translate different languages. Also, we got to know our way around 
the city.’ As if to demonstrate, Seth waved a greeting to a honey-merchant in the colonnade to their right. “We got to 
know the markets, temples, harbours, I remember one time a clue sent us to the top of the Pharos. The heat from the 
fire was intense. even on the second tier. But the view!" Seth guided them around a pile of steaming donkey 
droppings not yet tidied away by the Alexandrian street cleaners. 

‘Tt sounds exciting,’ said Flavia wistfully, ‘Following clues all over the city, A bit like being a detective.’ 

Seth smiled at her use of the word. “Yes, it was exciting.’ he said. “The first one to finish each Word Quest would 
find a prize: a handful of dates, or a new quill pen and inkpot. Chryses usually won, but occasionally Onesimus or 1 
got there first. The three of us had an agreement: if the prize could be divided. the winner would share.” 

“What happened to Onesimus?" asked Jonathan. ‘He was Persian, wasn't he?" 

Seth's smile faded. ‘He died. He died about this time last month." 

Flavia was about to ask how Onesimus had died when they came to a crossroads and her jaw dropped at the 
sight of the Serapeum. even more impressive from below. It was elevated on a marble platform with at least one 
hundred steps leading up to it. This platform occupied an entire city block. The highly polished pink granite columns 
surrounding the lofty temple were massive. 

‘There it is,’ said Seth. “The great Serapeum of Alexandria.’ 

Jonathan gave a low whistle of appreciation. “Those columns must be ninety. even a hundred feet tall,” he said. 

‘It's so big!” breathed Flavia. ‘How will we ever find them in there?’ 

‘I'm not sure," said Seth, “but I think 1 know where to look first.’ 


‘Chryselephantine!' breathed Flavia, as they passed through the massive columns and entered the sanctuary of the 
god Serapis. 

Lupus gave her his bug-eyed look. 

*Chryselephantine.” Flavia pointed at the massive sculpture. “It’s made of gold and ivory,’ 

The cult statue was of a seated man draped in voluminous robes. He was at least eighty feet tall, as tall as the 
statue of Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill. The god Serapis was shown with long wavy hair and a luxuriant curling 
beard. On his head he wore a gilded modius, a cylindrical-shaped basket used to measure grain. His robes were 
gilded, too. The sunshine filtering in from small high windows reflected off the gold and bathed the whole space 
with a soft yellow light. 

There were a few other suppliants in the sanctuary, and also a priest who stood at a table near the wall grinding 
incense. Flavia could smell its pungent and exotic scent. The priest glanced over his shoulder at them, then turned 
back to the table. 

Flavia gave Lupus a quick nod and the boy hurried up a dozen steps and disappeared behind the statue. 

The priest must have heard the slap of Lupus’s sandal for he lifted his head again and this time he turned his 
whole body to look at them, 

‘Um .. . Tell us about Serapis,' said Flavia to Seth, ignoring the priest and gazing with feigned interest at the 
statue, 

Seth shrugged. “When the Greeks established this city three and a half centuries ago, they tried to find a god that 
both Greeks and Egyptians would happily worship. Alexander favoured Ammon, but Greeks don't like animal- 
headed gods, and Ammon has the head of a ram. After Alexander's death, Ptolemy Soter invented this god. He looks 
human but he’s actually a blend of Osiris and Apis, two of the most popular Egyptian gods. The name “Serapis” is a 
combination of SER — which stands for Osiris — and APIS. the bull god. But they’ve made him look like Hades, 
whom you Romans call Pluto. You should know,” he added, “that Egyptians are obsessed with the afterlife.’ 


Flavia frowned up at the statue’s lofty head. “Why is he wearing a modius on his head? In Ostia we use the 
modius to measure grain.” 

‘The modius of Serapis is filled with grain,” said Seth. “and sometimes fruit, to show that he brings wealth and 
prosperity.’ 

‘Like a cornucopia,” said Flavia. 

“Exactly.” 

For a few moments they gazed at the massive cult statue in silence, then Flavia saw Lupus peep out from behind 
the statue's throne. He grinned and gave them a thumbs-up, 

“He's found something!” whispered Flavia. A quick glance showed her the priest still bent over his table, so she 
beckoned Lupus to come. 

He arrived panting just as the priest turned back towards them with a suspicious glare. 

"Was there another clue?’ whispered Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded and tapped his wax tablet. 

‘Come on,’ said Flavia. “The priest's coming this way. Let's get out of here.” 

A few moments later, standing in bright sunshine at the top of the hundred steps, Lupus pulled out his wax tablet. 
On it he had written; 


I DO NOT FEAR AN ARMY OF LIONS, IF THEY ARE LED BY A LAMB. 1 DO FEAR AN ARMY OF SHEEP. IF THEY ARE LED BY A LION, 
AND BEST ARE ARMIES LED BY A RAM. 


‘Is it a riddle?’ said Flavia. ‘Or an anagram?’ 
‘Neither,’ said Seth. ‘It's a quote. At least the first part. But who said it? I can’t recall . , .” 
‘I know!’ cried Jonathan. ‘I just can't remember . . .” 
“Julius Caesar?" suggested Flavia. “It sounds like something he would say.’ 
Lupus gave a sudden grunt of excitement and scribbled on his wax tablet. He held it up. 
*He's right!" exclaimed Jonathan, 
And Seth nodded. ‘How foolish of me not to remember." 
"How did you know that, Lupus?’ asked Flavia. 
Lupus shrugged and grinned. I WAS PAYING ATTENTION IN LESSONS THAT DAY he wrote, then added: 
HE'S MY HERO 
‘Well, said Flavia. *He's not far away. Let's go and see him!" 


SCROLL XII 





Lor gazed in awe at the mummified body of Alexander the Great. 

They had hurried down the steps of the Serapeum and run all the way to the Soma, at the great crossroads. It was 
mid-afternoon and the queue of tourists was not too long. Inside the cool marble building, they were able to catch 
their breath as they followed a slow-moving line of people past statues, paintings, tapestries and mosaics: all of 
Alexander and his exploits. 

Finally they found themselves approaching Alexander’s sarcophagus. The lid was of some kind of thick glass 
that slightly distorted the figure inside. 

‘Ugh!’ shuddered Flavia as they drew close enough to look in. ‘He doesn't look very handsome. His hair is all 
wispy and his face is shrunken.” 

‘That’s what too much unwatered wine will do to you.’ joked Jonathan. 

“He is over four hundred years old," said Seth defensively. 

But Lupus felt a surge of pride. To him, the body looked wonderful: both young and old, innocent and wise. The 
spirit was gone, but it was the earthly body of the man who had conquered the known world and founded dozens of 
cities. Alexander the Great, his fellow Greek. 

"You can see where his nose is glued back on," said Jonathan. 

“Anything written on the sarcophagus?’ murmured Flavia. “Our next clue should be here.” 

Lupus shook his head. They were rounding the head end of the sarcophagus and he could see the exit up ahead. 

Beside him, Flavia reached out her hand and brushed the stone with her fingertips. 

They all jumped as a guard blew a shrill warning blast on a bone whistle. He scowled at them and shook his 
head sternly, 

‘Seth,’ whispered Flavia. “What kind of rock is that? Is it marble?’ 

‘No. It’s granite. Granite from the quarries of Syene. It’s very common here in Alexandria. The granite columns 
of the Serapeum are from Syene, too.” 

‘Syene?’ said Jonathan. ‘I remember that name from the map in the refectory, where we had lunch today. It’s not 
near here, ts it?’ 

‘No,’ said Seth. ‘It’s over seven hundred miles away. On the first cataract of the Nile.” 

‘They can bring a massive block of granite seven hundred miles?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘Maybe Chryses has gone all the way to Syene,” said Flavia. “Maybe the sarcophagus itself is a clue.’ She looked 
at them, then shook her head, “No, that can't be right. There must be some graffiti here. There must.” 

But now the shuffling queue of people was pushing them out of the inner tomb towards steps that led up to a 
bright colonnade. There was an inner garden here, with latrines and refreshments for sale. 

They found a table under a fig tree and snacked on salted almonds washed down with a strange soupy drink that 
prickled the back of Lupus’s throat and made him feel light-headed. He almost choked on it. Flavia and Jonathan 
had to pat his back. 


“What is this?’ asked Jonathan. peering into his own beaker. ‘It's got bits floating in it.’ 

‘It’s called beer,” said Seth. “It’s made of fermented grain. It’s very good for you." 

Lupus coughed and glared at Seth with watering eyes. 

“Well, maybe not for everyone,’ said Seth, with a sheepish grin. 

“Let's think about this.” said Flavia and looked at Seth, *Chryses is making a Word Quest, like the ones you used 
to do with Philologus. We know the clues are intended for you,’ she added, “because the anagram named you; Seth 
ben Aaron.” 

Lupus dipped his finger in his beer and wrote on the table: SETH ANIMAL 

“That's right,” said Flavia. “He sometimes adds a Seth animal, which is his nickname for you. So far, each clue 
has led us to a place where we found a new clue. But there was no clue here. Where did we go wrong?" 

“Maybe the clue was there but we missed it... ." suggested Jonathan. 

Lupus grunted no. He had scanned the whole room, top to bottom and the sarcophagus as well. 

“We've been going round and round,’ said Jonathan, ‘like a dog with a flea in its tail. And we haven't got any 
further. Maybe we're wasting our time.’ 

“Yes,” sighed Flavia. ‘We don't even know if Nubia is still with him.’ 

“Well,” said Jonathan, draining his beaker of beer and plunking it down on the wooden table. ‘It doesn't matter 
anymore. The trail's gone cold.” 

‘No!’ cried Flavia. ‘I refuse to accept that. We know the last clue pointed to Alexander the Great. If the next step 
of the trail isn't here, where else could it be?’ 

Seth frowned into his beaker. “There is one other place we could try...” 

“Yes? cried Flavia eagerly. 

“When Alexander first came to Egypt, four centuries ago, he visited the oracle of Ammon at the great oasis at 
Siwa.’ 

‘Ammon the ram-headed god?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘Yes. Ammon is also associated with Zeus, your Jupiter,” said Seth. “At Siwa he allegedly claimed that Alexander 
was his son.” 

“Alexander was the son of Zeus?" breathed Flavia. 

‘Or Jupiter. Or Ammon. Whatever you want to call him." 

Lupus used both hands to make twirling motions beside his ears. 

“That's right,” said Seth, “From that moment on, Alexander had himself depicted with the rams’ horns of 
Ammon, to show the god's favour.” 

Jonathan nodded. “Our tutor Aristo told us that. I remember now.’ 

‘So we have to go to Siwa?’ asked Flavia. ‘Is it far?” 

“Yes,” said Seth. ‘At least three days from here by camel. But there is also a Temple of Ammon here in 
Alexandria. We should check there first.’ He was looking over Lupus's shoulder. ‘Someone's in trouble," he said. 
“The governor's private guard are here. They wear red trimmed with gold.’ he added. 

“Governor” said Jonathan. He and Flavia ducked their heads. but Lupus slowly turned to look. A pair of burly 
soldiers had entered the courtyard, One had taken a stand by the exit to the street and the other was scowling round 
at the crowd, 

‘Don’t tell me they're looking for you?’ said Seth in a hoarse whisper. 

Lupus nodded. 

‘Why?’ 

“We don’t know why!’ whispered Flavia. ‘Seth, you've got to get us out of here. And quickly!" 


‘How?’ said Jonathan. “We're trapped.’ 
Lupus took a deep breath and tried to calm his thudding heart. His instinct told him to run. But that would only 
draw their attention. 


“What shall we do?’ cried Flavia, looking at the governor’s guards out of the corner of her eye. “There's no way 
out!" 

"How about back the way we came?” whispered Jonathan. 

‘No,’ said Seth. “The guards by the sarcophagus only let the people move one way. If we tried to go that way. 
they'd arrest us at once. There's only one exit. And the governor's guard is standing right beside it.’ 

With a horrible sinking feeling, Flavia saw that the beer seller was pointing their way. But the scowling guard 
hadn't seen them yet; he was still scanning the crowds. 

Suddenly, Lupus dipped a trembling finger in Flavia's glass and wrote on the table: SEE YOU AMMON! 

‘What?’ said Flavia and Jonathan together. 

Lupus rubbed out the liquid words and with a whoop he ran towards the guards. 

“There's one!" shouted the scowling guard. ‘Get him!" 

The guard by the door moved forward to intercept Lupus, but with a howl the boy dodged round him and ran 
under a table. 

‘Look!’ said Jonathan. “The door's unguarded. Let's go!" 

“We can't leave the boy!” said Seth. 

Flavia's heart was pounding. ‘Lupus is doing that so we can escape. He knows they're looking for three children. 
not a scribe and two children. Walk, don't run,’ 

She glanced over her shoulder at Lupus. He was at the far end of the garden. He had scrambled up a fig tree and 
was jumping up and down on one of the branches. All eyes were on him. 

Slowly Flavia, Jonathan and Seth walked towards the exit. Behind them they heard leaves rustling and Lupus 
whooping like a monkey. They had almost reached the open door and freedom, when another guard put his head 
round to see what was happening. 

“There are three children over there,’ said Seth calmly. ‘They seem to be giving your friends a merry chase.’ 

The guard cursed and clanked past them towards the crowd surrounding the fig tree. 

Now Flavia, Jonathan and Seth were outside on the pavement. 

‘Pollux!’ cursed Flavia. There was another guard waiting outside. He was talking to a member of the gathering 
crowd but when he saw them he shouted: ‘Stop! Wait!" 

“Run! cried Seth. “RUN!” 


Jonathan lifted the hem of his long beige tunic and ran. The sandals Thonis had given him were cushioned with palm 
fibre, like the wheels of Alexandrian chariots, and they were perfectly silent. Jonathan could hear the guard clanking 
and cursing as he pounded after them. 

‘Stop! cried the guard in Greek. *Stop in the name of the governor!’ 

Jonathan could tell the guard was falling behind. But for how long? Soon the asthma would tighten his chest and 
make it impossible for him to run. He could see Flavia, her short fair hair bobbing up and down, and in front of her 
Seth, puffing along in his papyrus-coloured scribe's tunic. Abruptly Seth turned down a broad street with stalls along 
the pavements. Jonathan’s nose told him this was a street of perfume makers and spice-sellers. They hadn't been this 
way before. 

“Hey! Seth!” cried one of the shopkeepers. "What have you done to upset the governor?’ 

‘Nothing!’ Seth stopped and reached for a glass bottle full of yellow liquid. “I'll pay you back!’ he cried. and 


threw the bottle down onto the pavement. It shattered just behind Jonathan, and the air was suddenly filled with the 
scent of rose blossoms, ‘Perfumed olive oil!’ puffed Seth, coming up beside Jonathan. “Let's hope it slows him up a 
little." 

‘Ohe! came the soldier's gruff cry behind them, and Jonathan heard the crash of metal armour as the man hit the 
pavement. The soldier had slipped on the spreading pool of scented oil. 

‘Clever!’ muttered Jonathan, amazed that he was not wheezing. “Very clever,’ 

‘Flavia!’ cried Seth, ‘this way!" 

On the broad pavement ahead Flavia skidded to a halt, turned and doubled back, following Seth and Jonathan as 
they wove through the spice stalls in the multicoloured shade of overhead awnings. 

*Aeiiiil' came the soldier's cry and Jonathan glanced over his shoulder. The guard had slipped again and crashed 
into one of the spice-sellers’ stalls. Cones of coloured powder had toppled onto him and the stallholders were 
showering him with curses. 

‘In here!’ gasped Seth from the doorway of an opulent perfume shop. Jonathan and Flavia followed him through 
the arched doorway and a moment later the guard charged past them, only a few feet away. He was coated in 
powdered spices of orange and yellow, and he was sneezing. ‘That way!’ some of the stallholders were shouting, and 
pointing further into the depths of the spice market. “They went that way!" 

*“Herodion!' panted Seth, mopping his brow. ‘Are you here?" 

A bead curtain tinkled as the perfume-seller emerged from a back room. ‘At your service.’ he said with a little 
bow. 

*Do you have access to the cisterns? My friends and I are... on a quest.” 

‘Of course, Master Seth. This way,” 

The perfume seller held back the curtain and the three friends filed through into the back of his shop. 

“Thank you, Herodion,' said Seth, as the perfume-seller opened a low wooden door in a back wall. I'll repay you 
for your kindness soon.” 

‘I know you will, sir.’ 

Seth led the way down the stone steps into darkness. Flavia followed him and Jonathan took up the rear, keeping 
close to the rough limestone wall on his right. He could smell damp and hear the plop of water. When they reached 
the foot of the stairs he gazed around in amazement. It was dim down here, but as his eyes adjusted he could see that 
he was not in a tomb-like room but in a vast space of columns and arches with water where the floor should be, Here 
and there beams of light slanted down from the world above, illuminating the jade green water and throwing back 
strange wobbling patterns on the vaults and arches above them. 

“Great Juno's peacock!’ exclaimed Flavia, and her voice echoed strangely in the vast space. ‘It’s like a massive 
underground temple.’ 

“Where are we?” breathed Jonathan. 

‘The cisterns of Alexandria,’ said Seth. ‘Underground aqueducts bring water from the Canopic branch of the 
Nile. Almost every homeowner has access to fresh water and some, like these, are for public use.’ 

“But they seem to go on for ever,’ said Jonathan, peering into the dim vaulted distance. 

“Yes,” said Seth. “The entire city of Alexandria is suspended over air and water." 
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By the time Lupus found the Temple of Zeus-Ammon it was late afternoon. He had shown his wax tablet to several 
stall-keepers before one of them had finally told him it was in the Brucheion by the Great Harbour, not far from the 
Poseidium. 

When he finally entered the temple, the thin beams of sunlight filtering through latticework windows were 
almost horizontal. He glanced quickly around, taking in the cult statue and hieroglyph-decorated walls, while at the 
same time alert for either his friends or guards in pursuit. But there was only a young priest, an old man, and a veiled 
Egyptian mother with her two daughters. 

Lupus went forward and knelt before the porphyry statue of Zeus-Ammon and pretended to worship. He was 
hungry and tired and he needed to think. Had Jonathan and Flavia been caught after all? Even after all his efforts to 
provide a diversion? Had Seth betrayed them to the guards? 

A hand on his shoulder made him jump and he looked up into the face of the Egyptian woman. A brown palla 
almost obscured her curly red hair. Her long-lashed hazel eyes were heavily made up with kohl and she had a few 
wispy hairs on her chin. It wasn't an Egyptian mother. It was Seth in disguise. 

‘Lupus, it's us!’ hissed a familiar voice. 

Lupus’s jaw dropped as he took in Flavia. With her black wig and heavy eye make-up she looked at least sixteen 
years old. Amazed, Lupus turned to the other girl. Jonathan wore a blue palla, a black wig, eyeliner and a sheepish 
expression. Lupus stifled a guffaw and made it a cough, then gave them a secret thumbs-up. It was a brilliant 
disguise. 

“Come on,’ hissed Flavia. ‘We've been waiting for nearly an hour. But we have the next clues and we need to go 
right away, Seth thinks his black-sheep cousin Nathan might be able to smuggle us out of Alexandria,’ 

“And Lupus,’ added Jonathan, his koh!-rimmed eyes shining, “wait till you see what's underneath this city.’ 


An hour later the three friends and Seth were sailing across the surface of Lake Mareotis, watching a huge red sun 
sink behind the reed beds to the west. They had made their way through the cisterns of Alexandria to the canal and 
from there to Lake Mareotis, where they found Seth's smuggler cousin Nathan and his flat-bottomed sailing boat. 
the Scarab. 

Nathan stood at the stern, at the tiller behind the sail, and the three friends and Seth were having a whispered 
conference at the front. 

“Tell us, Lupus!’ hissed Flavia. “How did you get away from the guards?’ 

“Yes, tell us,’ said Jonathan. He had taken off his palla and black wig. With his bald head and heavily made up 
eyes, Lupus thought he looked like a young Egyptian pharaoh. 

Lupus grinned and took out his wax tablet. EASY, he wrote. THE PEOPLE WERE ALL ON MY SIDE. I 
JUMPED OUT OF THE TREE AND THEY USED HANDS TO PASS ME ALONG OVER THEIR HEADS. 
THEY SLOWED DOWN THE GUARDS FOLLOWING ME, he added, LONG ENOUGH FOR ME TO GET 
AWAY 


Seth nodded grimly. “Most Alexandrians endure Roman rule, but they hate Roman soldiers and will obstruct 
them at every chance. That's because the soldiers always accompany tax collectors and they're the ones who stop 
you and search you for contraband every ten feet.’ 

Jonathan patted Lupus's back. “It was very brave of you.’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia, “Thank you, Lupus.” 

Lupus shrugged and bent his head to retie the strap of his sandal. He could feel his cheeks flushing with pleasure 
and he didn’t want them to see. 

‘Speaking of soldiers,’ said Jonathan to Seth. “How did you manage to get us past those ones on the dock?’ 

‘They're friends of Nathan's,” said Seth. ‘He gives them a few drachmae every week and they leave him alone.’ 

‘I'm sure our disguise helped, too,” said Flavia, and added. ‘It's lucky your cousin has a boat.’ 

Lupus nodded and leaned back to look past the sail towards the young man at the tiller. Like the other boatmen 
they had seen on the docks, he wore a short one-sleeved tunic and a white cone-shaped cap. He had curly hair, but 
unlike Seth's it was dark brown. And while Seth was pudgy and pale, Nathan was tanned and lean from long days on 
the lake. 

Flavia leaned over, too, so that she could see Nathan. She whispered in Lupus’s ear. “Seth was telling us about 
Nathan. Instead of becoming a scribe or a rabbi he chose to be a smuggler. because he loves mammon. Whatever 
mammon is.” 

‘It means “wealth”.' said Jonathan. 

Nathan saw the two of them watching him and winked back. 

Lupus leant forward again, so that the sail blocked Nathan from view. WHERE ARE WE GOING? he wrote on 
his tablet. 

“We're going to a place near Memphis,” said Seth glumly. 

“We found two clues at the Temple of Zeus-Ammon,' explained Flavia. 

‘The first clue,’ said Jonathan, ‘was written in charcoal on the back of the cult statue. It was a riddle: 

First I was buried in earth 5 deep depths: a dark and hidden band, 

But flames have changed my looks and name, and now I purchase land.” 

Flavia looked at Lupus, her grey eyes shining. “Can you guess the answer?’ she said. ‘I got it and so did 
Jonathan.’ 

Lupus thought for a moment, then nodded and wrote on his wax tablet; I AM GOLD 

‘Correct,’ said Jonathan. 

Suddenly Lupus hit his forehead with his hand. 

“What?” they all cried. 

His hand shaking with excitement, Lupus rubbed out what he had written on his wax tablet and wrote: NOT 
WORD QUEST. TREASURE QUEST! 
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i Piven quest?" said Flavia to Lupus. "What do you mean?” 

The three friends and Seth were sailing across Lake Mareotis on a flat bottomed boat, 

Lupus looked at Seth and wrote: MISSING PAPYRUS LOOKED LIKE MAP. TREASURE MAP? 

Seth nodded, *I suppose it could have been. Egypt's packed with fabulous treasures. If you know where to look . 

‘Of course!” cried Flavia. “Chryses isn't looking for a handful of nuts or a new quill pen. He's looking for 
fabulous treasure." 

Lupus nodded enthusiastically. 

Flavia stared thoughtfully over the water. “But why has he taken Nubia with him?’ she asked. 

"And why.’ added Jonathan, ‘is he leaving Seth clues? If there is treasure, you'd think he would want it all to 
himself. He doesn’t want his rival in hot pursuit.’ 

‘I know why!" cried Flavia, and looked at Seth. "You said some of the words on the treasure map were Hebrew. 
You are fluent in Hebrew, but is Chryses?’ 

“He can read the alphabet,’ said Seth. ‘But he isn't as fluent as Iam," 

‘Maybe,’ continued Flavia, ‘he wants you to tag along a few steps behind so that when he needs help with the 
Hebrew. you can decipher them.” 

Jonathan shook his head. “Couldn't any Jewish person help him with that?" 

‘Not really,” said Seth. “Most Jews who live here in Egypt speak Greek, not Hebrew. They use the Septuagint. So 
Flavia could be right.” 

Flavia clapped her hands. ‘Maybe he's taken Nubia with him for the same reason, To translate Nubian clues!" 

YOU SAID TWO CLUES AT AMMON TEMPLE wrote Lupus. “That's right,’ said Flavia. "Remember all those 
hieroglyphs carved into the wall?’ 

Lupus grunted yes. 

‘Well,’ continued Jonathan. ‘I noticed that a circled group was underlined in charcoal,’ 

‘Luckily.’ said Flavia, ‘Seth understands hieroglyphs. Once Jonathan pointed out the circled sequence of 
hieroglyphs, he wrote them down. Seth, show us your wax tablet.’ 

Seth reached into his belt pouch and handed Flavia his wax tablet. 


k 


‘See that circle around the hieroglyphs?’ said Flavia. “You only get that around the name of a 
king or a god. These little symbols — the ball of string, the quail chick, the horned viper and 
another quail chick — spell out the name Khufu, which is Cheops in Greek. He was a pharaoh 
of ancient times. Is that right, Seth?’ 


“Yes,” said Seth. He had turned to watch a heron flying low over the lake, so his voice was barely audible. 

Lupus grunted and pointed at the other symbols in front of the king’s name — a wasp above a bowl and 
something like a bending tree above a bowl. 

“That bendy thing represents a plant called sedge,’ said Flavia. 

“It's a kind of rush or reed that grows in rivers,’ said Jonathan. ‘It represents Upper Egypt.’ 

Lupus pointed to the wasp. He made a buzzing sound. 

“That's right,’ said Flavia. “It's a bee, the symbol for the Delta, where we are now. The semicircle below it is the 
sign for ‘Lord’. Taken all together it says: Cheops, Lord of the Lands of Sedge and Bee.’ 

Lupus frowned at her. 

‘Lands of Sedge and Bee is just another way of saying Egypt.’ said Jonathan. “Upper Egypt plus Lower Egypt 
equals Egypt!’ 

‘And Cheops." said Flavia. ‘Is the famous pharaoh whose tomb is considered one of the Seven Sights of the 
World!" 

Lupus shaped a pyramid with his hands. 

‘That’s right!” said Flavia. ‘The treasure must be in or near the great pyramid!’ 

“It's that way,’ added Jonathan, pointing south across the water. “About a day's journey, according to Seth.” 

“Master of the Universe,’ said Seth suddenly. "What am I doing? This is madness.’ 

Lupus and the others looked at Seth. who was resting his head in his hands. 

“How did this happen?” moaned Seth. ‘This morning 1 was happily copying scrolls. Then you three arrive and six 
hours later I find myself dressed like a woman, sailing in a boat owned by my reprobate cousin. in flight from 
Roman guards and on the way to the great pyramids a hundred miles from here.’ 

Lupus reached out and gave Seth a tentative pat on the back. 

‘Don't be sad, Seth,’ said Flavia. “Think of it as an adventure.’ 

‘Adventure?’ said Seth. He raised his face and stared at the friends in disbelief. ‘Until today I've never set foot 
outside Alexandria. This is no adventure. This ts a disaster!’ 
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Vive never been outside Alexandria?’ said Flavia to Seth. “Not in your whole life?” 

Seth shook his head. ‘I'm a cosmopolitan. A city-dwelier. I don't do countryside. The only time I venture outside 
the city walls is when I visit our family tomb in the necropolis.’ 

“Great Juno's beard!’ muttered Jonathan. 

“And why should I leave?" exclaimed Seth. “The city offers me everything 1 desire. Books, music, lectures and 
my synagogue. | can use a marble latrine instead of squatting behind a shrub. There's fresh water beneath every 
house, enough for a bath every day. I don't have to worry about scorpions, snakes and hippos. Why should I leave?” 

*He's got a point.’ said Jonathan. 

“What about the treasure?’ asked Flavia. 

‘For me the only treasure is books, and I have all I want in the chicken coop of the Muses.’ 

‘Then what about adventures” said Flavia. “And quests and mysteries?’ 

“Plenty of those in the city.’ 

‘So you've never seen the pyramids?’ 

“We have pyramids in Alexandria." 

“But the great pyramid!" spluttered Flavia. “It’s one of the Seven Sights.” 

“We have one of the Seven Sights in Alexandria, The lighthouse.’ 

‘But . . . but...’ Flavia was speechless. 

‘My little cousin is afraid of the big bad countryside!" said Nathan, appearing on silent bare feet from behind the 
sail. ‘All those nasty things that creep on sand and riverbank." He roughly tickled the back of Seth's neck. 

‘Get off!” snarled Seth. 

“And that fiercely burning sun,” continued Nathan, and added, ‘I suggest you either wear a turban or put your 
veil back on tomorrow. You'll burn to a crisp out here in the real world.’ 

“Be quiet, Nathan,’ growled Seth. 

‘Better be nice to me. You're sailing on my boat.” 

Seth glanced back at the limp sail. “We don't seem to be sailing at the moment.’ 

‘That’s because the wind has died. Also, it will be dark in half an hour and the moon won't rise for another half 
hour after that. In the meantime 1 thought I'd make us some dinner. You are hungry. aren't you?” 

Lupus nodded and Jonathan's stomach growled enthusiastically. 

“Weill, I wasn’t expecting company, so you'll have to settle for what I’ve got.’ 

Nathan moved to the bows of the boat, opened a wooden door beneath the storage area there and removed a 
small brazier. Using a flint and a handful of palm fibres he expertly lit a fire and stirred the coals. When the tinder 
had caught, he filled a copper beaker and a copper pan with water from the lake. Into the beaker went a handful of 
sage leaves. Into the pan went lentils and some salt from a papyrus twist. While the soup cooked and the tea brewed, 
Nathan laid out a striped rug on the flat bottom of the boat and set a bowl-shaped basket of dates at its centre. He 


added three discs of hard brown bread. 

“Half a loaf for each of you,” he said, breaking one with effort. “And one for me because I’m doing all the work. 
Come. Sit on the rug,” he said. 

Jonathan and his friends moved to sit in a circle around the dates and bread. 

Nathan reached out a hand to take a date but Seth stopped him with a gesture. He covered his head with his 
brown woman's palla and uttered the prayer of thanksgiving in Hebrew. 

‘Amen,’ said Jonathan and Nathan together at the end, 

“You're Jewish!" said Nathan in Aramaic, and looked at Flavia and Lupus. "All of you?’ 

‘Just me,’ said Jonathan, and then added in Latin. ‘My name is Jonathan ben Mordecai, These are my friends 
Flavia and Lupus. Flavia is Roman and Lupus is Greek,’ he added. 

“You're a girl?’ Nathan stared at Flavia in astonishment. 

‘Of course!" she cried. “Don't I look like a girl?” 

Nathan showed white teeth in a grin. “Yes, but wearing all that eye makeup, so do these two.’ He gestured at 
Seth and Jonathan, 

Flavia lifted her chin a fraction: "My name is Flavia Gemina, daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain.” 

‘Pleased to meet you,’ said Nathan. 

“Ahhh!” cried Jonathan. *I almost broke a tooth on this bread. It's hard as rock!" 

‘It’s sun-bread,' said Nathan, “You have to soak it in the soup,’ He reached over and took the soup pan by its 
wooden handle and placed it in the middle of their little circle. “Like this.’ He dipped his bread in the lentil soup, 
swished it around, then brought it dripping to his mouth. 

They all followed suit. Soaked in hot soup, the bread was edible, even tasty. 

The heat of the day had died and it was the perfect temperature, As the sky darkened the egrets, herons and geese 
were flying off to roost, until only the ducks were still with them. 

When they had finished and the soup pan was wiped clean, Nathan burped. 

‘So.' he said to them. ‘What are you three doing with my little cousin Seth? Did I hear you mention the word 
“treasure”? 

Seth groaned and dropped his head. A moment later he raised it again and sighed. ‘We may as well tell him 
everything," he said. “He'll find out anyway. Besides, if you can't trust family, who can you trust?’ 


‘Twill be a rich man! sang Seth's cousin Nathan in a pleasant tenor voice. ‘Countless gold of Ophir and of Cush!’ 

It was morning of the next day, A strong breeze had risen with the sun. They had left Lake Mareotis shortly after 
dawn and were now sailing on a tributary of the Nile. 

‘Countless gold of Ophir!’ sang Nathan from the tiller. ‘Yadda, yadda, yadda dee dee dum.’ He had been singing 
since sunrise. 

“We don't know there's any treasure,’ observed Jonathan. ‘It’s only Lupus’s theory.’ 

“No treasure!’ Nathan stopped singing and gazed at Jonathan in mock horror. *No countless gold of Ophir and of 
Cush? Only a theory?’ 

“Well, J think there is gold,” said Flavia. 1 agree with Lupus: this is a Treasure Quest. Imagine Chryses, pecking 
away in the chicken coop of the Muses, a “man not a man”, scorned by many. Then someone brings in a tub of 
scrolls taken from a ship. Routine copying. One scroll has little pictures on it, so it is given to the scribe who 
specialises in hieroglyphs: Chryses. As soon as he sees it, he realises it's a map showing the location of a fabulous 
treasure! Heart pounding, he takes it to his cubicle, gets his travelling bag and extra clothes and sets out immediately 
on the quest.” 

Nathan's eyes lit up. ‘So you think the treasure is hidden inside the great pyramid? Many have searched it 


before, you know.’ 

“Maybe the map tells of a secret chamber in the pyramid, One nobody has found." 

‘Assuming you're right,” said Jonathan. ‘do you think we'll get there in time to find them? They have at least a 
day's start.’ 

“If we don’t find them there,” said Flavia, “then maybe we'll meet them coming back as we sail down the Nile. 
We'll have to keep a sharp lookout.’ 

“This river isn't actually the Nile.” said Nathan. ‘It’s one of the seven main tributaries that forms the Delta. We'll 
join the proper Nile at a place called Heliopolis. Also, we're not sailing down it. We're sailing up.’ 

Jonathan frowned, “But we're going south. Away from Rome. Isn't that down?" 

‘No,’ said Nathan. ‘It’s up. When you sail away from the mouth of the river, towards the source, it’s called going 
up river. At the moment we're travelling against the current and that's why we can only sail when the wind is 
blowing." 

‘Luckily.’ said Seth. ‘the Lord decreed that the wind would always blow south and the current always flow 
north.” 

‘Really?’ said Jonathan. ‘The wind always blows from the north?" 

“Not always," grinned Nathan. “But most of the time.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Flavia suddenly. ‘Where's the latrine on this boat?” 

Nathan laughed. ‘For us boys, it’s easy. And if we want to do the other, we just do it over the side of the boat. I 
suggest you do the same.” 

Flavia looked at him aghast. "What? Pull up my tunic and hang my bottom over the side? With all of you 
watching? Can't we just go to the bank of the river?” 

Nathan gestured around. “As you can see, there are reed beds on either side of the river, We'll have to wait until 
we find a place where you can disembark. You should have gone earlier.’ 

*But I have to go now,’ said Flavia. 

Nathan shrugged. *1 do have a chamber pot around here somewhere,’ he said. ‘But you won't get any more 
privacy,” 

*] told you the city was better than the country,’ muttered Seth. 

Jonathan felt a wave of sympathy for Flavia. Her face was bright pink. 

“All right, then,” she said at last. ‘Keep your backs to me and don't turn around,’ 

Jonathan grinned at Lupus and they obediently turned their backs to the port side. 

Jonathan felt the boat rock as Flavia walked to the side. Then he heard her breathing heavily. Presumably she 
was negotiating herself into position. Then silence. 

‘I can't do it while you're all quiet,’ came her voice. ‘Sing. Or whistle. Do something!” 

Without hesitation, Seth began to sing one of the psalms in Hebrew: ‘/ lift my eyes to the mountains,” he sang, 
‘Where does my help come from?’ He had a wonderful deep voice and after a moment Nathan and Jonathan joined 
in. ‘My help comes from the Lord, the Maker of Heaven and Earth,’ they sang. Lupus patted the beat on his knees. 

When they finished the song, Jonathan said. ‘Can we turn around yet?” 

‘Just a moment,’ came Flavia's voice. 

‘I wouldn't hang your rear end over the boat for too long,’ remarked Nathan. “Those reed-beds are a favourite 
haunt of crocodiles.” 

Behind them came a squeal and a splash, 

Flavia had fallen into the river. 
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J onathan and the others ran to the side and pulled a spluttering Flavia out of the water. 

‘Flavia!’ cried Jonathan. ‘Are you all right?" 

‘Oh, Pollux! My sandal fell in the river.’ Flavia pulled a slimy strand of duckweed from her hair. 

Lupus grunted and pointed to something floating downstream. Nathan hurried to the stern, grasped his punt pole 
and fished out the dripping sandal. Meanwhile, Lupus had found a rough brown blanket in one of the little 
cupboards beneath the bench which ran around the inside of the boat's hull. 

“Thanks, Lupus,’ said Jonathan, and to Flavia: ‘Here. Wrap yourself in this.” 

Flavia pulled the blanket round her and scowled up at their concerned faces. Then she burst out laughing. “At 
least I finished doing what I had to do," she said, when their laughter subsided. 

Nathan bowed and extended a dripping object. “Your sandal. Princess Rhodopis, has captured my heart.’ 

‘Rhodopis? 

‘She was a rich and beautiful girl from Naucratis, a town not far from here. An eagle snatched her gilded sandal 
from one of her slave-girls and dropped it hundreds of miles away, right into the lap of pharaoh. After one glance at 
the enchanting object, he vowed to find its owner and make her his queen.’ Nathan looked at Flavia with his dark 
eyes. ‘And so he did.’ 

“Stop flirting with the child, Nathan.” growled Seth, ‘It's not seemly.’ 

Flavia felt her face growing hot so she turned and pretended to look out over the smooth surface of the river, 
opalescent under the pink and blue sky of dusk. * Are there really crocodiles in there?’ she murmured. 

“Not so many this far north," admitted Nathan. ‘I was just teasing you.’ 

*Aaaah!" she squealed, as a quacking duck came flapping out of the reeds and across the water. 

‘Look out, Flavia!’ said Jonathan with a grin. ‘It's a duck!" 

Lupus guffawed. 

*Actually,” said Nathan, "some Egyptians are very afraid of ducks. They believe they have demons which will 
possess you if they follow you into a tomb.’ 

‘Superstitious pagans," muttered Seth, 

Jonathan grinned at Flavia. “Better watch out for those evil ducks!’ 

Flavia sat on the bench and dried her legs with the blanket. ‘I'm not afraid of ducks,” she said. ‘But I have good 
reason to be frightened of crocodiles.’ 

“What is this reason?’ said Nathan, and winked at Jonathan. 

‘I had to face one last year in the big new amphitheatre at Rome. The arena was flooded and I was in a boat with 
some other girls. We were supposed to be nymphs,’ she added. ‘But then they released some hungry crocs and 
hippos, and sank the boat we were in.’ She shuddered. 

“Master of the Universe!’ exclaimed Seth and Nathan together. 

‘I was nearly eaten by a lion,’ said Jonathan. “And Lupus exposed a plot against the Emperor,” 


Nathan looked from one to the other. “Who are you children?” 
“We're detectives,’ said Flavia firmly, “We solve mysteries. And the mystery we're trying to solve now is what 
treasure Chryses is after and whether Nubia is still with him.” 


“Wake up, Nubia. We've arrived." 

Nubia opened her eyes to see a good-looking youth in a cream tunic smiling down at her, He had slanting grey- 
green eyes, honey-coloured skin and straight dark eyebrows beneath a small white turban. Behind him the sky was 
vivid orange. There was a strong smell of sweet green fodder. 

Nubia had been dreaming of Ostia. It took her a moment to remember where she was and what had happened. 
Her heart sank as it all came flooding back. 

She had been shipwrecked in Egypt. 

Now she was travelling with a young man called Chryses, riding in a donkey cart full of sweet-smelling clover. 
He had found her wandering the beach the morning after the shipwreck and he had taken her to the Temple of 
Neptune to fulfil her vow. When Nubia told him she wanted to go home, he had offered to travel with her. He said 
he had been planning a trip to the Land of Nubia for some time, in order to collect an inheritance. He suggested that 
the gods had brought them together for this purpose. Nubia agreed. As Neptune had provided the dolphin, so he 
must have provided this travelling companion. 

Also, something about the youth’s laughing eyes and soft voice made her trust him. Nubia’s eyes welled with 
tears at his kindness and at the overwhelming ache for her lost friends. 

“We're here,” said Chryses gently: “And it's later than I hoped. The sun has set." 

Nubia sat up on the soft bed of clover and blinked back tears. Beyond Chryses, she saw an undulating plain of 
stony ground with jagged mountains silhouetted against a copper sky. Her head felt oddly cool and light and as she 
reached up to touch it, she remembered that the priest had cut off her hair and that she was pretending to be a boy. 

“Look behind you,” said Chryses. 

Nubia turned and gasped. Rearing up above her, and blocking out half the sky, was a massive pyramid, black 
against the fiery sunset. 

“Great Neptune’s beard!” she exclaimed. 

Chryses laughed. "You say the funniest things.’ 

The cart driver turned his head and said something to Chryses in rapid Egyptian. Chryses replied in the same 
language and the cart driver whipped his tired donkey into a trot. 

“He told me there's a camel market here every fourth and seventh day,’ explained Chryses in Latin, *but they 
usually pack up at dusk. If we miss them we'll have to wait another three days. I told him I'd pay him double if he 
got us here before they left.’ 

The cart driver began to babble excitedly and whooped and waved his arm. 

‘There!’ said Chryses. "There they are! 

Nubia saw a line of camels moving out from behind the pyramid. 

The cart driver reined his donkeys to a halt and said something to Chryses. They had a short, heated exchange. 
Finally Chryses shook his head in exasperation, reached into his shoulder bag and took out a coin, He flipped it to 
the driver and jumped down from the cart. 

‘Come on,’ he said to Nubia. ‘He claims he’s done his part. He promised to take us to the pyramid and no 
further. We've got to catch up to those camels.” 

Nubia gripped Chryses’s outstretched hands and jumped down onto the stony ground, then almost tripped as she 
hurried after him. She was wearing one of his cream linen tunics and she was not used to a garment that touched the 
ground. Also, his spare pair of sandals were slightly too big for her. 


“Walk quickly,” said Chryses, “but don't look like you're hurrying. And for Serapis’s sake, walk like a boy! 
Stomp, don't glide.” 

Nubia nodded and followed him over the stony undulating ground. As they approached the rear of the camel 
train, the last driver in the line glanced over his shoulder at them. 

‘Pretend we're deep in conversation,’ said Chryses. ‘Discussing some philosophical point or other. We don't 
want to seem too eager. On the one hand," he gestured with his right arm, ‘and on the other . . .” here he flung out his 
left. “You know; that kind of thing — Look! It’s worked!" he hissed. “He's stopped.’ 

‘Camel?’ called the trader in Greek as they passed by. He was an elderly Egyptian in knee-length tunic and 
tattered leggings. “Hey! Pretty boys! Want to buy a camel? This camel here is gentle as a dove but fast as a hawk, 
l'Il give you a good price.’ He recited the words without much enthusiasm, but when Chryses stopped and casually 
asked “How much?” the trader ran towards them. 

‘Not much,’ replied the old Egyptian eagerly. ‘I give you very good price. She is very good camel but I sell her 
very cheap to such pretty boys,’ 

“What do you think, Nubia . . . er, Nubian boy?’ said Chryses. ‘Is she a good camel?’ 

Nubia reached into the leather belt pouch Chryses had given her and took out a date. The camel accepted it 
eagerly, spat out the stone and opened her mouth for another. Nubia leaned forward and studied the animal's teeth. 
‘How old is she,’ Nubia said to the trader in Greek, ‘About five years old?’ 

‘Oh,’ said the trader, throwing up his hands in admiration. ‘I can tell you are very wise Nubian boy. Very wise. 
Very handsome. You know all about camels. Yes, she is five years old. But only just. Very young. Very strong. Very 
wise. You are also very handsome.’ said the trader to Chryses. 

Chryses rolled his eyes, and winked at Nubia. 

Nubia fed the camel another date, then knelt to examine the creature's feet. 

By now all the other camel traders were hurrying back with their beasts and clamouring for attention. 

Nubia glanced up at the ring of men and animals around her. Although most of the camels were thin, they were 
in good condition, and she saw two or three that would easily be able to make the journey back to her native land. 

She stood up and turned to Chryses, the kind youth who had befriended her, and who had promised to 
accompany her to her desert home. And for the first time since the shipwreck. Nubia smiled. 
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As the moon rose over the east bank of the Nile, Chryses and Nubia finished their dinner of sun-bread washed 
down with water, and mounted their new camels, 

‘Hold on with your hands and toes,” instructed Nubia. as Chryses’s camel pitched him forward and then back. 
‘The way we practised. Once you are up it is easier.’ 

‘Ugh! Chryses wrinkled his nose. “This camel smells." 

“Yes,” said Nubia. ‘I like this smell,’ she added. ‘It makes me think of home. Yours is called Castor,” she added. 
‘And mine is called Pollux.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ 

*] just named them.’ Nubia smiled and patted Pollux on the neck. She had grown up with camels and their 
presence consoled her. *I cannot believe you are Egyptian but have never been on camel,’ said Nubia, clicking the 
camels into motion. 

‘I'm not Egyptian,’ said Chryses. ‘I'm Greek. I’m Alexandrian born and bred. No need to ride a camel in the 
city. Are you sure this is safe?" he added. ‘Travelling by moonlight?’ 

“Yes,” said Nubia. ‘Behold the moon is almost full. And see how the road here is level and smooth.’ 

“You're not afraid of bandits?’ 

‘I pray to Mercury, god of travellers, that he will protect us. But we have camels, They are lofty and swift.’ 

Somewhere nearby a dog began to bark, setting off other dogs further away. 

“And you're not too tired?’ asked Chryses, 

‘Little bit; not so much. I slept in clover. Are you tired?" 

“Yes, but I want to put as much distance between us and Alexandria as possible.” 

“We will travel while it is still bright.’ Nubia slowed her camel so that Chryses could come up beside her. In the 
brilliant light of the rising moon, she studied the youth who had helped her. Although he had a male name, and 
although he acted like a young man, Chryses looked like a girl. He had told her he was eighteen years old, yet he did 
not have the slightest trace of a beard. 

Nubia reached up and touched the white turban on her head. A gift from the camel seller. ‘If people come,’ she 
said. ‘We must be covering faces with turbans, with only eyes showing. That way they think we are men.’ 

Chryses must have felt Nubia's gaze on him because he turned his head to look at her. With his slanting eyes. 
small mouth and fringe of straight hair emerging from the front of his turban, Chryses did not look the least bit like a 
man, 

“Excuse me being rude,’ said Nubia suddenly. "But are you being a girl in disguise? Like me?’ 

Chryses stared at her in astonishment, then threw back his head and laughed, ‘Silly girl. I’m a eunuch. Don't you 
know what a eunuch is?” 

‘I have heard of a eunuch but I am not knowing what it is,’ said Nubia. 

Shaking his head, Chryses reached into the canvas bag slung over his shoulder and pulled out a gourd. “Before I 


tell you I need a strong drink. This is the palm wine that old camel trader gave us. I think he was pleased with the 
sale.’ Chryses uncorked the gourd and brought it carefully to his mouth, trying to accommodate the camel’s rocking 
stride. ‘O Lord Serapis Helios!" he gasped. as he finally succeeded in taking a mouthful. “That's strong!’ He held out 
the gourd. “Want some?" 

“No, thank you,” Nubia shook her head politely, She could smell the pungent drink even over the camel's odour, 

‘Please yourself,” said Chryses, and took another swig. *Aeiii!' he said. “It burns. But it’s good.’ 

He replaced the cork in the gourd and said: “A eunuch is a man who is not a man, Neither male nor female.’ He 
looked over at her, his slanting eyes almost black in the silver moonlight. ‘Do you know what they do to make a boy 
a eunuch?’ 

Nubia shook her head. 

“They geld him.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Nubia. “Like male camels and horses? They are chopping off testicles?" 

Chryses nodded grimly. *I was lucky,’ he said. “They didn't chop anything off. They only made a little cut at the 
top. It does the same job. Prevents a boy from ever becoming a man. But it hurt like Hades and they swelled to the 
size of—No. You don’t want to hear all the details...” 

“But why?’ asked Nubia. ‘Why were they doing this to you? Was it punishment?’ 

Chryses laughed. “No. It wasn't punishment. I was only eight years old when they did it,’ he said. ‘My parents 
were slaves. Greeks from Tralles, a town near Ephesus. The master’s wife liked the idea of a little Greek eunuch to 
serve her. And so they cut me. It turned out 1 wasn't very good at serving. but I did have a gift for languages. The 
master was Roman and the mistress Egyptian, so I learned Latin and Demotic. My parents spoke Greek to me so Fm 
fluent in that, too.’ 

“You can speak three languages?" 

Chryses shrugged. ‘It's not difficult if you learn them as a child. I can write four: Greek, Latin, Hieroglyphic and 
Demotic.’ He took another swig of palm wine. ‘My mistress was kind to me. When she realised my gift, she had her 
husband's scribe teach me to read and write, After that, she used to take me to the baths with her and I would read 
from a scroll. Then one day, she asked one of her husband's Egyptian secretaries to teach me hieroglyphs. Do you 
know what they are?’ 

“Yes.” said Nubia. ‘Little picture writing of Egyptians.” 

“That's right. I loved learning what the little pictures meant. I mastered the basics in only a month. From then on 
my mistress used to take me out in her litter. We would visit the tombs and monuments of the ancient Egyptians and 
I would decipher the hieroglyphs for her. Then she decided to go all the way up the Nile, and visit the shrines of her 
forefathers. 1 was about your age at the time.’ 

Chryses took another drink and wiped his mouth with the back of his hand. "We sailed on a beautiful cedarwood 
barge, with lotus blossoms painted on its side and a shady cabin for the heat of day. We visited marvellous places: 
deserted cities and painted tombs. But then one day, my mistress died suddenly." 

From a dark sycamore grove an owl hooted. 

“When we returned to Alexandria,’ continued Chryses, ‘I discovered that my mistress had set me free in her will. 
I went to work in the Great Library. I had no savings, you see, and my parents were slaves with no possessions, But 
because I can read and write four languages — including hieroglyphs — the Museum employed me. It is one of the 
few places in Alexandria where a eunuch freedman can get a job.’ 

“Were you liking it there?’ 

‘I did at first, | was only thirteen and it was my first taste of freedom and the world outside. 1 was studying with 
two other novices and we had a wonderful teacher. I loved it. But then,” he said, *I made an enemy.’ 


“Who?” 

“One of the other novices. A Jew named Seth." 

“Why is he your enemy?’ 

‘He calls me a pagan, and he hates me because I'm a eunuch,’ 

*But you cannot help being eunuch,’ murmured Nubia. 

‘He made my life miserable. That's why I left." Chryses took a swig of palm wine, and Nubia heard him add 
under his breath: “But I'll show him!” 


The smell of sage tea and the cheerful squeak of a moorhen woke Flavia early the next morning. She was wrapped 
in a coarse brown blanket and lying on one of the thin mattresses that Nathan had unrolled the night before. For a 
moment she lay looking up at the pale yellow sky of dawn, feeling the gentle rocking of the boat and wondering 
what was different. Then she realised. They were not moving. The sail was furled and the Scarab was moored to the 
bank. She could hear the soft smack of ripples on the boat's hull, 

She sat up, looked around, and gasped. Two great pyramids stood on the horizon, flattened by the morning mist 
and framed by shaggy palm trees. 

“Great Juno’s beard!’ she exclaimed. 

A pile of blankets on the mattress beside her stirred, and Lupus's bald head emerged. He blinked sleepily and 
looked around. Then his eyes opened wide as he saw the pyramids. 

*Aren't they amazing?’ she breathed. 

Lupus nodded, 

‘Jonathan!’ Flavia turned to her other side and saw Jonathan, Seth and Nathan sitting on the bench at the boat’s 
stern. Jonathan and Seth had covered their heads with shawls and Nathan wore his white conical cap. All three of 
them were rocking gently and murmuring in Hebrew. 

*Amen!' they said together, and pulled the shawls back from their heads. 

‘Good morning!’ said Nathan, jumping up. He walked over and grinned down at them and held out his calloused 
hand to help Flavia to her feet. ‘As you can see, we had a favourable breeze as well as the full moon. We passed 
Heliopolis in the night and now we are only a few hours from Memphis. I can't offer you breakfast; you've 
devoured my store of bread. But I've brewed some sage tea. Countless gold of Ophir!" he sang cheerfully. ‘Treasure, 
treasure, treasure in my boat!" 

‘Is this the proper Nile?’ asked Flavia. 

‘Yes,’ laughed Nathan. “This is finally the proper Nile. We have left the Delta behind. Everything to the right, on 
the west bank, we call Libya. And on the left is Arabia.” 

*But we're still in the province of Egypt?’ 

“Yes, of course. Though some call this Middle or even Upper Egypt. Upper Egypt really begins at Hermopolis. 
And it ends at Syene, where the first cataract marks the border of Nubia.’ 

‘According to Strabo.” said Seth, ‘This river is more than a thousand miles long, yet nowhere is it more than five 
hundred feet wide.” 

‘Have you seen the pyramids?’ Jonathan sat beside Flavia and began to put on his turban. ‘They're impressive. 
aren't they? 

‘They're wonderful!’ sighed Flavia and added under her breath, *1 wish Flaccus was here. He wanted to see all 
Seven Sights.” 

Jonathan looked at Seth and Nathan, ‘May we go and investigate them?’ 

“Of course you must go," said Nathan, squatting down beside the brazier. He began to pour out the tea into five 
small, thick glasses. “That's where the treasure is hidden, isn't it?’ He stood and extended a glass of sage tea to Seth. 


*That reminds me: we need to talk about how we divide it up.” 

Seth paused for a moment, took the glass and said. “What do you mean?’ 

Nathan opened his arms, palms up. “Well, you couldn't have got here without me,” he said, “but I can't come to 
the pyramids with you. Someone has to stay here to guard the Scarab. And someone has to buy bread and supplies 
for the journey back to Alexandria. I don't want to miss out. I should have a share of the treasure.” 

“And providing we find this hypothetical treasure,’ said Seth acidly, ‘what do you suggest?’ 

‘I suggest we divide it four ways,’ said Nathan. ‘One part for you, one part for me, one part for the children and 
one part for Scarab, who's been doing all the work." 

Lupus made a grunt of protest and Jonathan frowned, “Lupus is right. That's not fair. That means you get half 
and each of us only gets um... a twelfth. Shouldn't we divide it into fifths?’ 

“It doesn't matter,” said Flavia, “All we care about is finding Nubia.’ 

‘That’s all right for you to say,’ muttered Jonathan. “Your family is rich. Mine could use the money.’ 

“My family is not that rich,’ said Flavia, ‘It's just that I care more about Nubia than I do about treasure.’ 

*I care about Nubia, too," said Jonathan. “But we'll need to pay for our passage home now that we don't have our 
imperial passes any more.” 

“Good point,” said Flavia, and turned to Nathan. “We want a bigger share of the treasure.’ 

“All right! All right!” said Nathan, showing his white teeth in a smile. “We'll split the treasure five ways. But you 
must pay me back for food and services. After all, I'm funding this expedition.’ 

“That sounds fair," said Jonathan. 

“So what do we do now?’ said Seth, draining his tea and putting the glass down on the bench beside him. Behind 
him the lemon yellow sky was turning pink. 

“We need to find Chryses and Nubia,” said Flavia. ‘We didn't meet them coming back, so they've probably gone 
into the pyramid to get the treasure. Using the map.” she added. 

‘Speaking of maps .. .' Nathan, reached into one of the storage areas under the bench. "This is my most valuable 
possession,’ He unrolled a map of soft leather. “It shows the Nile from the Delta to Nubia.’ 

‘That's interesting,” said Jonathan, taking the map. ‘The Delta really does look like a capital Greek delta. Look! 
Here we are. By these little pyramids.’ 

‘And there is your transportation,’ said Nathan. pointing behind them. 

Flavia turned to see the shapes of a dozen boys and their donkeys emerging from the mist on the riverbank above 
them. As soon as the boys saw them, they started calling out, pointing at themselves and at their donkeys. 

“Where did they come from?" asked Jonathan. 

“There's a village over there,’ said Nathan. nodding to the south. “They probably saw our mast. I imagine the 
bread- and fruit-sellers will be along shortly.” 

‘Do we need donkeys?" said Seth with a frown. ‘Couldn't we just walk?’ 

Flavia nodded. ‘It can't be more than half a mile from here.’ 

“You could walk,’ said Nathan, “but it might upset them. Ride their donkeys. Give them a few small coins. These 
people aren't rich.’ 

Seth scowled. ‘I'm not rich either. And 1 don't have much money left; 1 only thought we were going out for the 
afternoon. And I refuse to pay for a journey which I can easily make on foot.’ 

But the boys with their donkeys were not easily discouraged. Begging and pleading, they followed Seth and the 
three friends all the way from the riverbank to the great pyramids. 
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Tis sun was rising behind them as they reached a collection of reed shacks and stalls pitched before the great 
pyramid. Half a dozen men rushed up to them with goods for sale, but the only one they took notice of was the 
bread-seller. He lowered the circular tray from his head and let them each choose a flat round loaf, still warm from 
the oven. Seth said something in Egyptian, gave the man a copper coin and pointed back towards the place where 
the Scarab was moored. 

‘Juno, it’s big!” said Flavia, gazing up at the dazzling pyramid, now gleaming gold in the light of the rising sun. 

"And there are two more of them,’ observed Jonathan. ‘Plus those three little ones,” 

Flavia nodded, ‘I wonder how tall this big one ts?’ She took a bite from her piece of bread. 

‘Three hundred feet?" suggested Jonathan. 

Lupus shook his head and pointed up, as if to say: higher. 

An Egyptian youth about their age skidded up to them in a cloud of dust. ‘Five hundred of feets!’ he said in 
Greek. “This pyramid five hundred of feets tall. And yes, many others here. More than nine. You want guide?’ He 
wore a long striped tunic and a little black turban, 

At this two of the boys from the village began to yell at him and make rude gestures. The boy in the black turban 
shouted back at them and imitated a braying donkey. Then he winked at Flavia. ‘I tell them they are only donkey 
boys. I am proper guide, speaking good Greek.’ He gave a little bow, “My name is Abu. You want guide to the 
pyramids and Sphinx?’ 

Flavia was about to rebuff him, then thought better of it. 

‘My name is Flavia Gemina,’ she said in her halting Greek. “Daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain. 
These are my friends Seth, Jonathan and Lupus. We are looking for some friends. They might be inside the pyramid 
of Cheops. Can you ask if anyone has seen them?” 

‘Of course! You very pretty girl with camel-coloured hair. You married?’ 

“Yes,” said Jonathan, slipping an arm around Flavia's shoulder, ‘She's married to me. Our friends are a Nubian 
girl of about thirteen and a young eunuch." 

*Eunuch? You are meaning man-girl?’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Seth. “Have you seen them?” 

‘I have not seen them, but I will ask my friends.’ The boy ran off towards the reed huts. 

‘That was very bold of you, Jonathan,’ said Flavia, when Abu was out of earshot. ‘Saying I was your wife." 

‘Don’t get any ideas,’ said Jonathan, removing his arm from her shoulder and winking at Lupus. 

‘Flavia,’ said Seth. ‘Seeing as you're wanted in Alexandria, do you think it's wise to tell people your name?’ 

‘Oh! Flavia brought her hand to her mouth. "You don’t think they’re still after us?” 

‘He's got a point,” said Jonathan. “Until we know who's after us and what we're supposed to have done, we'd 
better adopt disguises.” 

“Eureka!” cried Flavia, after a moment's thought. ‘I've got it!" 


“What?” said Jonathan drily. ‘Shall we pretend to be a troupe of pantomime actors? Or maybe acrobats?’ 

Lupus nodded enthusiastically, performed a neat back flip and took a bow. 

Flavia laughed. * Actually, that's not a bad idea, but I have a better one. Seth can pretend to be our father and we 
are his three sons." 

‘I'm only eighteen!’ grumbled Seth. ‘How can I possibly be your father?’ 

‘Then you can be our mother! It worked last time we tried it.’ 

‘I will not dress in woman's clothing again. It is an abomination to the Lord.’ 

“Well, luckily our gods don't forbid dressing up.’ said Flavia. ‘Jonathan, give me your turban. I’m going to 
pretend to be a boy!" 

Jonathan sighed, unwound his indigo blue turban and handed it to Flavia. 

As Flavia began to wrap the turban around her head, Lupus chuckled and wrote on his wax tablet: | AM 
USUALLY THE ONE IN DISGUISE. 

Seth narrowed his eyes at Flavia. “How does a high-born Roman girl know how to bind a turban so expertly?" he 
asked, 

‘Simple.’ said Flavia. “Last month we travelled on a caravan from Sabratha to Volubilis, on a mission for the 
Emperor. I had to put my turban on every day. You should wear one, too. Otherwise you'll be burnt by the sun.’ 

Seth shook his head. “I refuse to look like one of these heathen peasants. My skullcap is fine. I will not wear a 
turban,’ 

“Well, I will!" said Flavia, tucking in one end of the turban and adjusting the tail over her shoulder. “From now 
on I am an Egyptian boy." 

Jonathan pointed with his chin. “Here comes our guide.” he said. “Doesn't look as if he's had any luck." 

Abu came running up to them and shook his head. ‘Sorry,’ he panted. ‘Nobody has seen Nubian girl . . . or 
Alexandrian eunuch .. , But I can take you inside pyramid to look. There is a secret door high up. Not ground level. 
But door is hard to find. I show you for small fee.’ He looked at Flavia. ‘Ah! Wearing turban you look like boy. Very 
good, very good.” 

Suddenly Lupus grunted and wrote on his tablet: 

WHAT IF NUBIA IS IN DISGUISE? 

‘Great Juno’s peacock!" cried Flavia. “You could be right. She cut her hair at the Temple of Neptune. She might 
be pretending to be a boy, too!" 

Flavia turned to Abu: "Our friends could have been travelling as a eunuch and a Nubian boy! Or even as two 
boys, one dark-skinned and one fair.’ 

“Or as two girls?’ said Jonathan. 

‘Two girls travelling alone would draw too much attention,’ said Seth. 

Their young guide shook his head and led them towards the north face of the pyramid. ‘My friends do not see 
any Nubian here yesterday. Young or old, male or female. But that does not mean they were not here. There was 
camel market. Many people. Very crowding. Look.’ Abu bent down and picked up a handful of stone chips lying at 
the foot of the pyramid. ‘Do you see the lentils and half-peeled grains here, all made of stones? These were foods of 
a million workers who are building pyramids three thousands of years ago. These foods are now petrified over time. 
I know many other interesting facts.” 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia. ‘Some of them do look like lentils!’ 

Lupus put one in his mouth and tentatively bit down. Then he made a face and spat it out. 

Flavia gazed up at the north face of the pyramid. "You say there's a secret entrance?” 

“Yes, indeed.” 


‘I don’t see anything,’ said Jonathan. 

Abu smiled. ‘That,” he said, ‘is because entrance is secret,” 

“Wait!” said Seth. *Is this the pyramid with a moveable stone which leads down a sloping passage to a vault?” 

Abu stared at the scribe. “How do you know this? You have been here before?" 

Seth shook his head. *A Greek traveller called Strabo visited this place a hundred years ago. He wrote about it.” 

Abu scowled. ‘He is correct.’ Then his face brightened. “Look! Here is my friend Psammiticus with oil lamps. | 
call him Psammi. He will accompany, If your friends are in pyramid, I promise we will find them.’ 


Abu led them up a slope of sand and now they could see shallow handholds cut into the white limestone slabs which 
formed the facing of the pyramid. Abu went up like a monkey, After a few pushes one of the great slabs gave a 
groan and tipped inward. It was not a wide entrance but Abu slithered through first, after taking the two oil-lamps 
from Psammi, a thin youth in a yellow tunic and turban, Psammi followed, then Lupus swarmed up and in. A 
moment later his grinning face appeared and he beckoned them on. Seth should have been next, but he stopped 
halfway into the entrance and wiggled back out, forcing Flavia and Jonathan to retreat. 

‘Too narrow and too dark,’ he panted, moving over to the side. Although the morning was still cool, his plump 
face was red and sweating. ‘I'll wait down there in the shade,’ he added, mopping his brow with his sleeve. 

"You are coming?’ Abu's face appeared above them. 

“We're coming,’ called Flavia, ‘All except for Seth,’ 

She found the footholds going up and eased herself into the entrance, trying not to think what would happen if 
the stone slipped and fell back into place. Abu and Psammi helped her jump down to a narrow corridor sloping 
steeply up. It was dark and surprisingly warm after the cool morning air, and there was barely enough room to stand 
upright. She looked around the dim, cramped tunnel. Already she was envying Seth's decision to stay outside. 

Jonathan thumped down onto the floor behind her and Psammi held up the lamp so he could dust himself off. 

‘Ready? Abu’s voice echoed in the narrow space. “Let us find your friends.’ 


It was not the dust or the darkness or the oppressive stuffy heat of the pyramid that convinced Flavia to turn back. It 
was not the sense of foreboding or the knowledge that a million tons of rock hung over her head. 

What sent Flavia whimpering back down the corridor to freedom and light were the giant bats in the Great 
Gallery. 


When the explorers emerged from the pyramid two hours later, Flavia saw that Jonathan's face was pale. When he 
reached ground level she could hear him wheezing. 

“Was it very terrible?’ she asked. 

He nodded, ‘Awful. We went down one musty corridor after another and found nothing but cobwebs and dust 
and more bats.’ He wrinkled his nose. “And someone had used one of the corridors as a latrine.” 

‘Ugh!’ said Flavia, with a shudder. She turned to the others. Abu and Psammi looked tired, but Lupus was 
beaming. 

“You liked going inside the pyramid?’ she asked, in disbelief. 

Lupus nodded vigorously, 

“Nubia wasn't in there, was she?” 

Lupus shook his head, and his smile faded. 

“Sorry, Flavia,” sighed Jonathan. *It was all for nothing.” 

‘Don’t be disappointed!’ said Flavia. “Seth and I found another clue! And something else. Something 
wonderful!’ 


‘Oh!’ groaned Jonathan. “Don't tell me we went in there for nothing!" 

‘Afraid so. Come look.’ She led them back to the east face of the great pyramid and pointed, Here at ground 
level, the slabs of white limestone covering the pyramid were crowded with graffiti, but Chryses's fresh charcoal 
letters stood out clearly: 

I navigate the waterless waves more easily than you'd think. 

I take my cisterns with me, and rarely need a drink. 

And though some call me ship, never will I sink. 
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‘I navigate the waterless waves... .' Jonathan read the riddle a second time, then frowned at Flavia. 

‘Do you want me to tell you the answer?” she said. 

“You know the answer?” 

*Of course!" she said. “And Seth didn’t have to help me at all.’ She glanced over to a reed stall, where Seth sat 
nursing a beaker of mint tea. 

She turned back to the boys. “Come on. It’s easy!’ 

Lupus held up his wax tablet. On it he had drawn a camel. 

“Well done!’ cried Flavia, 

‘Of course!” said Jonathan. “The camel navigates the sand sea and has its own water supply. And some people 
call it the ship of the desert.” 

‘Now look at this,’ said Flavia. She pointed to another small graffito among all the others. It was also written in 
charcoal; NUBIA WAS HERE 

‘It’s her handwriting, isn't it?’ said Flavia, her eyes shining. 

Lupus nodded. and gave Flavia a thumbs-up. 

‘That means she’s still with Chryses,' said Jonathan. 

‘Exactly!’ Flavia looked at them eagerly, “We've got to solve that next riddle and find her. You didn't see a 
camel inside the pyramid. did you? Not a real one, of course, but a drawing or hieroglyph. Anything. We need to 
find a camel,’ 

‘There was no camel inside the pyramid,’ said Jonathan. 

Flavia thought for a moment and then turned to Abu, ‘Are there any big statues of camels around here, like that 
one?’ She pointed at the massive head of a sphinx emerging from the sand nearby. 

The boy laughed. ‘No, he said. “We do not have big statues of camels here in Egypt. Camels are not known to 
pharaohs, You Romans are bringing them time of my father’s father's father’s father,’ 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia. 

Suddenly Lupus grunted. He was pointing at two hieroglyphs, a hand’s-breadth from the riddle. 

Jonathan nodded. "What about those? They're drawn with the same piece of charcoal.’ 

“Great Juno's peacock!" exclaimed Flavia. ‘I was so excited about seeing Nubia’s message 1 didn't even notice 
them...” 

‘It’s the Seth animal again,’ said Jonathan. “The dog with the arrow tail. And the other is a drawing of a man 
with a crocodile head." 

‘Alas!’ cried Abu, ‘those signs are most ill-omened! Pay me so that I might flee!" 

‘What?’ They all turned to look at him. 

‘Pay me! Pay me!’ 

Flavia gave him a copper coin. Abu snatched it and ran off towards the village without saying thank you or 


goodbye. 

The three friends stared after him, astonished. The donkey boys had been resting in the shadow of a stall and 
Flavia noticed them getting to their feet and looking after Abu's retreating form with alarm. 

She shrugged and turned back to the hieroglyphs, 

“Which god do you think that one is?’ She said examining the crocodile-headed god. She turned to look for Seth 
and saw him draining his beaker of tea in the shade of a stall near the donkey boys. “Seth!” she cried, “Come here for 
a moment!” 

At this, the donkey boys turned to stare at Seth. As the scribe trudged past them they shrank back in horror. Seth 
ignored them. ‘That was the worst mint tea I’ve ever had. It was full of sand.’ He shook his head with disgust and 
drops of sweat fell from his curly red hair. 

“Seth, we missed some more clues! Those hieroglyphs!’ Flavia pointed. ‘I know the Seth animal is you, but what 
does that one mean?’ 

*That’s Sobek, the crocodile god." 

‘They have a god of crocodiles?’ Jonathan's eyebrows went up. 

‘Yes,’ said Seth. ‘Sobek is worshipped in—Ow!’ He put his hand to his forehead and brought it away covered 
with blood. 

“What was it?’ cried Flavia. 

“A rock!’ cried Seth in disbelief. ‘Someone threw a rock at me.” 

Even as he spoke two more rocks flew past and one hit Seth on the shoulder. 

They all turned to see the donkey boys watching Seth with narrowed eyes. One was poised to throw a stone, For 
a moment the two groups stared at each other, then the donkey boy threw his stone at Seth, striking him on his 
upraised arm, And now all the donkey boys were tossing small stones or handfuls of gravel, and calling out 
something in Egyptian. Flavia heard them chant the name: ‘Seth! Seth!" 

Flavia screamed as a stone struck her arm. 

‘Let's get out of here!’ cried Jonathan. “Quickly?” 

The four of them ran back towards the boat. 

‘Crouch down!" cried Jonathan. ‘Keep low. Lupus! No!’ 

Lupus had stopped to throw stones back at the boys. One of his stones struck down a donkey boy and the others 
gathered around him. For a moment the hail of stones ceased. 

“Come on, Lupus!” cried Flavia and Jonathan together, 

At last they saw the Scarab’s mast rising above the riverbank. 

“Nathan!” screamed Flavia. *Help!" 

As the boat came into sight below them they saw Nathan look up, his eyes wide. 

“Help!” cried Flavia and Seth together, 

"Donkey boys!" wheezed Jonathan. ‘After us!’ 

“Get in!’ cried Nathan, hurriedly untying the rope which moored them to an acacia tree. ‘Hurry!’ 

Flavia and Seth thudded across the small gangplank but Jonathan and Lupus both jumped from the shore. While 
Nathan started to loose the sail, Jonathan grasped the gangplank and used it to push the boat away from the 
riverbank. A moment later he held the plank like a shield in front of him, just in time to ward off a shower of gravel. 
A fist-sized stone bounced off the Scarah’s mast and clattered into the boat. Lupus grabbed it and hurled it back with 
a guttural cry. The boys on the shore cringed, then looked around for more stones. 

But now the wind was filling the sail and they were moving past reeds and papyrus, out into the centre of the 
river, Stones splashed into the water nearby, and a pair of geese rose honking from the reeds. The donkey boys ran 


along the bank, trying to keep up, but by now the Scarab was out of range and their stones splashed harmlessly into 
the Nile. 

“Did you find the treasure?’ called Nathan from the tiller. ‘Is that why they're after you?’ 

‘No,’ said Flavia. “No treasure.” 

Blood was dripping from Seth’s forehead and Jonathan was trying to staunch the flow with his sleeve. 

‘Then why were they stoning you?” 

‘I don’t know,’ said Flavia, tearing a strip of cloth from the hem of her long tunic. “But they were angry at Seth.’ 
She handed the strip to Jonathan, who grunted his thanks. 

“Seth, what on earth did you do to make them so angry?" 

Seth gave his cousin a wounded look. ‘I didn't do anything. They were throwing rocks at me for no reason at 
all.’ 

Nathan frowned back at the donkey boys, now small figures on the retreating riverbank. Suddenly he looked at 
the three friends, ‘Did one of you address him by name? Did you call him “Seth” in front of them?’ 

Lupus nodded yes and pointed at Flavia, who was rubbing the place on her arm where the stone had hit her. 

She looked up to see them all looking at her, “What? What did I do wrong?’ 

“You frightened them," said Nathan, and shook his head ruefully. "Why Aunt Rachel chose to give you that name, 
I will never understand,’ 

‘Why?’ asked Flavia “What's wrong with the name Seth?’ 

‘It’s a good Jewish name,’ said Jonathan. 

“But here in Egypt," said Nathan, ‘Seth is the red-haired god of death and destruction.’ 


*The Egyptian god Seth,” said Nathan, *was the brother of Osiris. Their sisters were Isis and Nephthys . . . They were 
the four children of the sky goddess Nut and Geb, god of the earth. Osiris married Isis and Seth married Nephthys, 
but Seth preferred Isis and grew jealous of his brother. He tried to kill Osiris several times. Finally he succeeded. 
Seth chopped up his brother and tossed the pieces in the Nile.” 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia. “That must be why the Seth animal stands for destruction and confusion.” 

They were safely out on the river now, and although two of the bigger pyramids still loomed on the horizon, they 
could no longer see the angry boys on the riverbank. Jonathan had cleaned Seth's head wound and was bandaging it 
with a strip of linen torn from the hem of Flavia's tunic. 

‘Osiris’s faithful wife Isis found most of the pieces.’ continued Nathan, ‘and she put him back together. And 
even though his most vital bit had been eaten by a sharp-nosed fish, they managed to have a son called Horus. When 
this son grew up, Seth persecuted him, too, and in one terrible battle young Horus lost an eye. So you see, the 
Egyptians regard Seth as a powerful and evil persecutor.” 

“But the name “Seth” means something completely different in Hebrew,’ said Jonathan, tying off Seth's bandage. 

‘Most Egyptians don't know that,’ said Nathan. ‘Especially here in the countryside.” 

“That's another reason not to leave the city,’ grumbled Seth. ‘This never happened to me in Alexandria.” 

Nathan ignored him. “Also, red is an unlucky colour. It reminds Egyptians of the desert, and that represents 
death. To have red hair and be called Seth is doubly ill-omened. And if they guessed you were a Jew, you'd really be 
in trouble." 

‘These Egyptians are crazy.’ muttered Jonathan. 

“You should wear a turban like us, Seth!’ said Flavia. 

Lupus pointed at his own turban and gave Seth a thumbs-up. 

“And change your name,’ added Jonathan. 

Nathan nodded. ‘Good advice. The further upriver we travel, the worse it will get.’ 


“We're not going up river.” Seth touched his bandaged forehead and winced. ‘We're going back. This quest is 
over,’ 

‘No!’ cried Flavia. “We can't go back to Alexandria! We have to find Nubia!’ She looked at Nathan. ‘There 
wasn't any treasure, but we did find another clue. A riddle whose answer was “camel” and a hieroglyph of Sobchak, 
the crocodile god." 

“Sobek,” corrected Jonathan. ‘I think his name is Sobek." 

Lupus grunted and pointed at his wax tablet. 

‘And also,” said Flavia, glancing at what Lupus had drawn there, “the hieroglyph of the Seth animal.’ 

‘So where do we go?’ asked Nathan, frowning. ‘Seth?’ 

‘Nowhere,’ growled Seth. “I'm finished with this quest.’ 

“Don't you care about the treasure?’ asked Nathan. 

‘It's probably a trap!' said Seth. 

"A trap?’ Nathan stared at him. 

Seth nodded. ‘I’ve told you a dozen times, Chryses isn't my friend. He's my enemy. I’m sure he was trying to 
cast spells on me in Alexandria.’ 

“What kind of spells?’ asked Flavia. 

Seth ignored her. “Now he probably wants to kill me. And 1 wouldn't be the first one.” 

“What kind of spells?’ repeated Flavia. 

“You're not the first what?’ said Jonathan at the same time. 

“Remember I mentioned Onesimus?” 

“The scribe who died last month?” said Jonathan, 

Seth nodded. “They found his body at the foot of the stairway leading up to our cubicles. His neck was broken.’ 

*Maybe he slipped and fell,” said Flavia. 

‘Maybe,’ said Seth. ‘But one of the other scribes said he heard Chryses and Onesimus arguing. A few moments 
later he heard a cry and found Onesimus lying dead at the foot of the stairs." 

“Great Juno’s peacock!” breathed Flavia. *Do you really think Chryses could be a murderer?’ 

Seth shrugged. 

Flavia gripped his arm, “That gives us even more reason to find Nubia. If Chryses is with her then she might be 
in danger!” 

Seth sighed deeply, then nodded. ‘I think 1 know where they're going,” he said, and looked at Flavia. “But when 
you find out you may not want to go on.’ 

“Where?” asked Flavia. “Where are they going?" 

‘To Crocodilopolis, the city of crocodiles.” 
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Cocodilopolis? gasped Flavia. *There's a place called Crocodilopolis?’ 

Jonathan and Lupus exchanged looks of amazement. 

“Several,” sighed Seth. “Entire towns devoted to worshipping crocodiles, The nearest Crocodilopolis has a tame 
jewel-encrusted crocodile who takes food from your hand.” 

“A tame crocodile? Is that true?’ Jonathan asked Nathan. 

“Yes,” said Nathan. ‘And it’s only a day or two from here, near Lake Moeris in the region called Fayum, in the 
nome of Arsinoe.’ He frowned at Seth, “But how did you know that?’ 

‘Strabo,’ said Seth. “He also mentions a labyrinth at Crocodilopolis, and calls it the Eighth Sight of the World.’ 

"And you think that's where they're going?’ asked Flavia in a small voice. “To the city of crocodiles?’ 

Seth shrugged. ‘It’s the nearest place where the god Sobek is worshipped . . .' 

‘But I thought the main clue was the camel riddle!" protested Flavia, and added hopefully; “Is there maybe a 
place called Camelopolis?" 

Nathan laughed. ‘As far as I know, there is no place or sanctuary associated with camels." 

Jonathan added: “You heard what Abu told us at the pyramids, Flavia. Camels are new to Egypt. Aren't they 
Seth?" 

“Yes.” 

“Then what did the camel part of the riddle mean?” asked Flavia. 

Seth shrugged. ‘Perhaps it means they are going by camel. Although I doubt Chryses has ever ridden a camel in 
his life.” 

“But Nubia has!’ cried Flavia. “Nubia loves camels. She's very good with them.’ 

“Of course!” said Seth. *I completely forgot: Chryses hates water! He'd never sail in a boat if he had a choice. 
The only other way upriver is by donkey or camel. That must be why he took Nubia with him; camels are much 
faster.” 

‘And Abu told us there was a camel-market at the pyramids, the day before we arrived,’ said Jonathan. 

Seth nodded and glanced at Flavia. “Now that you know they're probably on their way to the City of Crocodiles, 
are you still determined to follow them?" 

Flavia looked at her friends. Jonathan and Lupus nodded their encouragement and she swallowed hard. “We 
must find Nubia.’ she said, and turned to Nathan. "Take us to Crocodilopolis.’ 

‘I'd be happy to take you there,” said Nathan, “but there’s a slight problem. The wind has just died.’ 


By noon they had all taken a turn at punting, except for Seth. 
“Come on, Seth!’ cried Nathan impatiently. "The punt pole and I are waiting.” 
‘I’m busy teaching Flavia the hieroglyphic alphabet,” replied Seth, without looking up from his wax tablet. 
‘I don't mind if you punt for a while,’ said Flavia. 
‘I'm wounded,’ whined Seth. ‘My head is throbbing.’ 


‘It wasn’t bothering you a moment ago,” said Nathan. 

“Well, it is now,’ 

‘Oh, don't be an infant!’ snapped Nathan. “Even the girl here has tried her hand at it.” 

‘I don't even want to be on this boat.” 

“Listen, Seth!’ growled Nathan. ‘Either you punt or I'll make you a eunuch and feed your bits to the sharp-nosed 
fish." 

Jonathan and Lupus both laughed, Seth glared at them. then sighed and rose and went to the back to the stern, 

Flavia bent her head over her wax tablet. With Seth’s help, she had written out the hieroglyphic alphabet and 
now she was trying to memorize the characters. Lupus and Jonathan were fishing with a plank of wood and a net, 
Standing in the bows of the boat Jonathan would strike the water hard with Nathan’s small gangplank, while at the 
stern Lupus used a net to scoop up the stunned fish as they floated to the surface. They had already caught several 
good-sized pike. Soon they would be grilling them for dinner. 

‘Lupus!’ called out Flavia. “Here's a riddle for you. What do a lion and a quail chick have in common?’ 

Lupus looked at her and shook his head. 

‘They're both hieroglyphic letters in your name.’ 

Lupus gave her a thumbs-up and a grin. 

‘And Jonathan,’ continued Flavia, “you have a cobra and two vultures. I also have two vultures, and two horned 
vipers.” She looked up at Nathan. "What is a horned viper, anyway? Do they really exist?” 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Nathan. He was showing his cousin how to punt. “You don't want to meet one of those." 

Flavia stared hard at the riverbank, but she couldn't see any horned vipers, just lush green fields and shaggy 
palms, and beyond them the barren desert, hot and shimmering in the midday heat. A white egret rose out of the 
reeds and flapped away to the east. 

“Hallelujah!” said Seth, as a breeze ruffled the sail and then caused it to balloon. “1 think the wind is rising.’ 

‘Master of the Universe, you're lucky!’ Nathan shook his head in wonder. “You were only at it for a few 
moments and this breeze gets up.’ 

‘That's because the Lord in his wisdom wants to spare my hands, these skilled hands of a scribe and scholar.’ 

Flavia put down her tablet and went to Jonathan in the bows of the boat. She lifted the tail of her turban and let 
the breeze cool the damp back of her neck. 

‘Look,’ said Jonathan, shading his eyes. *1 think I see some pyramids.’ He was wearing a nut-brown turban 
which Nathan had found in one of his storage spaces. 

‘Yes,’ came Nathan's voice from behind them. “There are more than one hundred of them here in Lower Egypt. 
And all of them pillaged.’ 

“Which pyramids are those?’ asked Flavia. 

‘The pyramids of Acanthus,” said Nathan. “They say the oldest of all the pyramids is there.” 

Seth came up behind them, mopping his cheeks. Flavia noticed that his face and the back of his neck were very 
pink. 

“When do we stop?" he asked. 

“Stop? Nathan frowned at his cousin. “Tonight the moon is full. If we carry on through the night and if this good 
wind holds, we might reach Crocodilopolis before they do.’ 

Seth shook his head. “The Sabbath begins this evening,” he said. ‘And I do not travel on the Sabbath.’ 


Before the first stars pricked the evening sky, Nathan guided his boat to the west bank and moored it to a pink- 
blossomed mimosa at the water's edge. 
Lupus shared Nathan's frustration as they furled the sail. Flavia's eyes were red from crying and even Jonathan 


was annoyed. He had pointed out that it was permitted to travel on the Sabbath if it was an emergency. 

‘This is not an emergency.’ Seth had grumbled, ‘It's a wild-ibis chase." 

Suddenly Lupus’s head went up. 

“What's the matter, Lupus?’ asked Flavia, 

Lupus grunted for them to be quiet and put his finger to his lips. He had seen someone in the sycamore grove on 
the bank above them. 
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i J ust as I suspected,” said Chryses, coming into the sandy clearing. “Seth won't travel on the Sabbath.’ 

“Seth?” said Nubia, looking up from her work. She was lying on her stomach near the fire and making a reed 
flute. “The scribe who hates you? He is here?’ 

Chryses seemed flustered. He eased the bulging basket from his shoulder onto the ground and went over to the 
camels. 

“Er... yes. About a stade upriver from here, not far from the village. He... um .. . he thinks I took something 
of his and he's pursuing me. I should have told you before. But don't worry, They won't be travelling tomorrow,’ 
Chryses opened his canvas pack and took out a rolled up reed mat. 

‘They?’ Nubia put the glowing end of an acacia twig to the reed. “Is Seth travelling with others?" 

“With his cousin and some boys.’ said Chryses, unrolling his mat beside the fire. *Seth's cousin owns a boat. The 
boys are probably his nephews. I didn't get a very good look.’ he added, ‘because 1 didn't want to get too close to 
the riverbank.” 

“You do not like the river?’ asked Nubia. The twig had burned a hole in one side of the reed. 

‘I hate the river.’ 

“Why? 

‘TH tell you sometime. At least it means we don't have to travel tonight. My bottom couldn't endure one more 
hour on that creature.’ He glared at Castor. The two camels were sitting at the foot of an acacia tree, smugly chewing 
their cuds. 

“What is he thinking that you took?" Nubia held the acacia twig in the fire and waited for the end to glow again. 
The sun had set an hour before and now the twilight was tuming to dusk, The sky above was a deep vibrant blue. 
and the stars growing brighter by the moment. 

‘Nothing of importance,’ said Chryses. ‘He just likes to persecute me. Anyway. I had luck in the village. Some 
stalls in the market were still open. Food is so much cheaper here than in Alexandria.’ Chryses reached into the 
bulging basket and began to bring out food; two flat loaves of brown bread, four onions the size of apples, several 
papyrus twists and a fat disc of white cheese wrapped in a woven palm leaf basket. There was a gourd, too. 

‘Palm wine,’ said Chryses, taking out the cork with his teeth. “But this is weaker and sweeter than the last lot. 
Want some?" 

Nubia shook her head. 

‘Go on. Try some. Look, they make these cups from some kind of plant that grows around here, The stall-holder 
gave me some gratis. Here.’ Chryses poured some brown liquid from the gourd into the leaf and extended it to 
Nubia. 

She put down her reed and sniffed the liquid in the leaf cup. It smelled slightly sweet and yeasty. And there was 
another vegetable smell, too. She wasn't sure if it was the wine or the cup. She took a tentative sip. 

‘Oh,’ she said. “It is good. It is tasting like dates.’ She took another sip. swallowed and coughed. “But it is 


burning the back of my throat.” 

“That's the fun part,’ said Chryses, tearing one of the loaves in half and putting it back on the mat, He unrolled 

one of the papyrus twists and tipped out a handful of raisins. Then he began to peel a large white onion. 

The palm wine made Nubia dizzy, so she put it down and picked up her reed again. 

“Here's a riddle for you, Nubia,” said Chryses. “See if you can tell me the answer. J bite the biters, no one else in 

sight. To bite me, biting, most are ready, quite. Because I have no teeth, they de not fear my bite.’ 

Nubia stared at him, wide-eyed. He was always posing riddles and writing them on monuments. She could never 
understand them. 

‘I do not know,’ 

‘Simple,’ he said, taking a bite of his onion. “The answer is an onion!’ His green eyes watered and he grinned at 
her. “It has quite a bite! But it’s delicious.” 

“Oh,” said Nubia. 

“What are you making?’ asked Chryses presently, nodding at the reed. ‘A flute?’ 

“Yes. Music comforts me,’ 

*Aren't you hungry. Nubia? Don’t you want some bread and cheese? It’s camel's-milk cheese.’ 

“No. Grief makes my stomach unhappy.’ 

Chryses put down his onion. “Tell me about your friends,’ he said gently. “What were their names?” 

Nubia felt her throat tighten and the familiar tears fill her eyes. ‘Flavia Gemina was my mistress. She bought me 
two years ago in Ostia. I was to be her slave but I do not think she knew how to have slave. She set me free a few 
months later. She was very kind and good at solving mysteries.’ The tears spilled over and Nubia let them fall. 
‘Flavia was like sister to me and | miss her so much.” 

‘Go on,’ said Chryses. “Tell me about the others.’ 

‘Jonathan was living next door to us. He was Jewish and good hunter and he liked making things. He was 
pessimist but funny.” Nubia smiled through her tears. *I remember first meal I have with him. He sticks snails up his 
nose. It was funny,’ 

Chryses nodded. ‘He sounds very amusing. You said there were three of them?” 

“Lupus is youngest. His name means wolf. He has no tongue and cannot speak. The first time I see him he is 
swinging through branches of graveyard like monkey,’ Nubia wiped her cheeks. “Later Flavia writes an ode to him 
for his birthday: Then, like Icarus he fell from the sky, not onto billowing waves, his native element, but onto hard 
earth, which jars the bones and bruises the flesh. For wolves may swim and wolves may run, but never do wolves fly 
in the air? 

Nubia was laughing and crying at the same time. 

‘Poor Nubia,’ said Chryses. ‘Don't despair. Maybe you'll see your friends again one day.” 

*No.' said Nubia, and now there was no laughter mixed with her tears. “They drowned in the storm. I will never 


ever see them again.” 
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The next morning Seth woke them at dawn by vomiting over the side of the boat. He returned to his mat, shivering 
and sweating, his face and arms burned red. 

“He's suffering from sunstroke,' said Jonathan, covering Seth with the lightest blanket they had. ‘It’s probably 
just as well we're not sailing today.’ 

“The fool,’ muttered Nathan, looking down at his cousin. ‘I told him to wear a turban instead of that little 
skullcap. We all did. But would he listen? Just because he can read and write four languages, he thinks he knows 
everything. ,. What else can you do for him?" 

“We must keep him out of the sun," said Jonathan, looking towards the brightening eastern horizon. 

“Very well,’ said Nathan, rising to his feet, “Help me put up the awning,’ 

‘That should do,” said Jonathan, when they had fixed the reed awning in place. 

“You know," said Nathan as they sipped their mint tea after breakfast. “Crocodilopolis is not far from here. 
Further up the Nile is a canal that leads to Lake Moeris, but we could cover the same distance by donkey, perhaps 
even faster now that the river is low. I'm sure we can hire donkeys from the village near here.’ 

‘Praise Juno!’ cried Flavia, and she clapped her hands. “We can go and look for Nubia after all.’ 

*And the treasure,” said Nathan with a wink. ‘Don’t forget about the treasure. Countless gold of Ophir . , .' 

Jonathan frowned down at Seth. ‘I don't think we should leave him alone. One of us should probably stay here 
and bathe his forehead with a sea-sponge or damp cloth.’ 

Nathan nodded. "Which one of you wants to stay with him?’ 

Jonathan looked at Lupus, who was whistling and pretending to gaze off into the distance. Jonathan turned to 
Flavia. 

“Don't look at me!" she hissed. “I'd rather face a thousand crocodiles than stay with him.’ 

“Well I don't want to stay either,” whispered Jonathan. *I want to see the labyrinth and the tame crocodile.” 

“Me. too!" 

‘Lupus? Do you want to stay here with Seth?’ 

Lupus stopped whistling and shook his head vigorously. 

Nathan laughed. ‘Why don't you choose lots?” He reached out and plucked a reed from the water, then broke it 
into three bits and showed them that one was shorter than the rest. “The one who draws the short piece stays with 
Seth.” 

Lupus drew first, and whooped when he saw his reed was one of the long ones. 

Flavia went next, and groaned when she saw the short piece. 

‘Don’t worry, Flavia,’ said Jonathan. *We'll tell you all about the jewel-encrusted crocodile and the labyrinth. 
Just make sure Seth drinks plenty of water and keep him cool in the shade.” 

‘My grandmother recommended black Nile mud for sunburn,’ remarked Nathan. ‘If he becomes too hot. plaster 
him with mud, Just the sunburned areas,” he added quickly. ‘His face, neck and arms.’ 


“Mud?” groaned Flavia. ‘Instead of looking for Nubia, I have to put mud on him?’ 

Nathan nodded. ‘Nice cool river mud. Cures anything. Ready boys?” 

Jonathan and Lupus nodded. They were both dressed in loose beige tunics and sandals, with their coin purses 
round their necks. Lupus wore his turquoise turban and Jonathan the nut-brown one. 

Nathan turned back to Flavia. “We should be back by sundown tonight," he said. "But don't worry if we don't get 
back until tomorrow.’ 

‘Tomorrow?’ she yelped, “You might not get back until tomorrow?" 

‘That’s right. But we'll try to be back tonight." He gestured around. ‘These trees should camouflage you, but if 
anyone bothers you, tell them Seth is a leper. He certainly looks the part.’ 


Flavia tried to concentrate on learning the hieroglyphic alphabet but presently she put down her wax tablet and 
began pacing back and forth in the small boat. "What if they miss a clue?’ she muttered under her breath. ‘What if 
Nubia’s in disguise and they don’t recognise her? Oh, why did I have to draw the short reed?’ 

‘Stop pacing.’ came Seth's feeble voice. “You're making the whole boat rock. I feel nauseous.’ 

Flavia glared down at him. It was mid-moming and the heat was like a furnace. She had to get away from him, if 
only for a few moments. She kicked off her sandals. stomped to the side of the boat and slipped over the side, tunic 
and all. The black Nile mud squelched between her toes and the flowing water came up to her neck, cooling her 
temper as well as her body. It was delicious and when she pulled herself on board again her wet tunic continued to 
make the heat bearable. This gave her an idea. She dipped Seth’s blanket in the river, then wrung it out and draped it 
over him, 

‘Oh, that’s good,” he murmured and soon his breathing told her he was asleep. 

Flavia sighed and picked up her wax tablet again. She wrote down questions about the case. Why had Nubia 
gone with Chryses? Was the mysterious eunuch really evil? Had he killed Onesimus? And if Chryses was Seth's 
enemy, why was he leaving him clues to the treasure? 

She lay back on the thin mattress and tried to think. But even in the shade of the awning the ferocious heat acted 
like a drug, and soon she was skimming below the surface of sleep. 

She had restless dreams of Ostia. Of her father — grieving for her — and of Alma and Caudex and her beloved dog 
Scuto. She also saw Flaccus, the young lawyer who had asked for her hand in marriage a few months before. In her 
dream she saw him: tall dark and patrician, with his straight glossy hair falling over his eyes, wearing the garments 
of a groom and going to fetch his bride, a girl whose name was not Flavia. 

Finally she dreamt of her Uncle Gaius. And with the certainty only a dream can bring, she knew he was dead and 
that she would never see him again. 

Flavia woke to find her cheeks wet with tears, 

Miserably she stood and went to the side of the boat. Without even checking for crocodiles she jumped in and 
struck out upstream. Soon the cool water cleared her mind and washed away her tears. For a moment she stopped 
and floated on her back. She let the current carry her back downstream and she thought of home. High above her a 
vulture wheeled slowly in the pure blue expanse of sky. 

The vulture made her think of death and dead things. That reminded her of crocodiles. Fear replaced her sadness 
and set her heart pounding. Silly girl! she chided herself. She swam back to the boat as quickly as she could, praying 
with each stroke to every god she could think of. At last she pulled herself into the boat with a gasp of relief. 

As she unwrapped her damp turban she looked down at Seth, who seemed to be sleeping peacefully. Maybe he 
was right to honour his god. Without the protection of the gods, you were lost. 

At that moment a rustle among the shrubs on the riverbank set her heart pounding again. Someone — or 
something — was in the sycamore grove. 
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Envia crouched down inside the boat, then pulled herself slowly up and peeped over the side. Her eyes widened as 
she caught sight of the culprit. It was not a bandit, but rather a kind of weasel with brown fur and a long, pointed 
nose. It was rolling in the mud at the water's edge. Abruptly it sat up and regarded her with bright black eyes. 

“Hello, little creature!’ she said softly. 

“Hello, yourself,” came Seth's feeble voice from behind her. 

“Oh! You're awake!" Flavia turned to look at Seth. ‘How are you feeling?’ 

‘A little better.’ 

Seth pushed himself up on one elbow, His face was blistered and peeling and horrible to behold. Flavia averted 
her eyes and continued as cheerfully as she could. “Jonathan says you're suffering from sunstroke. He says you'll 
have to wear a turban from now on, whether you like it or not.’ 

*Ichneumon.' said Seth. *Herpestes ichneumon.’ 

“What? 

“That creature on the river bank. It's an ichneumon. Also called mongoose. There are some in the animal 
enclosure in the Museum. According to Strabo there is an entire city near here which is devoted to its worship." 

‘Some people worship the mongoose? Like the people of Crocodilopolis worship the crocodile?” 

*Yes.' He lay back onto his pillow and closed his eyes. ‘The inhabitants of Cynopolis worship the dog but eat the 
sharp-nosed fish, whereas the inhabitants of Oxyrhynchus worship the sharp-nosed fish but eat dog meat. Those two 
towns are bitter enemies. So it is with the inhabitants of Heracleopolis. They worship the mongoose and are rivals 
with the inhabitants of Crocodilopolis because the mongoose and the crocodile are enemies. That little creature is 
one of the few animals that can kill a crocodile.” 

‘That sweet little thing can kill a crocodile? How?’ 

“When the crocodiles are basking in the sun with their mouths open — as they often do — the mongoose leaps into 
the crocodile's open jaws and eats through its entrails and belly to emerge unharmed from the dead crocodile,’ 

“Great Juno's peacock!” 

‘It doesn't seem so sweet now, does it?’ he added drily. ‘May I have something to drink? And something to lift 
my head.’ 

‘Oh, yes! Sorry. | was supposed to be giving you lots of water.’ She rolled up a blanket and put it under his head, 
then handed him one of the water gourds. Seth drank long and deeply. 

‘I'm also supposed to be putting Nile river mud on your burns,’ said Flavia. “Would you like that?” 

‘I'd prefer a damp cloth,” he said. ‘It was nice when you did that.” 

Flavia duly soaked a cloth in the river and draped it gently over his face. ‘Do you want me to soak your blanket. 
too?" 

“Yes, please,’ came Seth's deep voice from beneath the cloth. ‘It's unbearably hot. What time is it?’ 

‘I think it’s about four hours past noon,’ said Flavia, as she dipped his blanket over the side of the boat. “Maybe 


five. Nathan and the boys have gone to Crocodilopolis to look for Chryses and Nubia.” 

“You really care for her, don't you?’ said Seth. 

“Nubia? Yes. She's like a sister to me. Or a best friend. I miss her so much.’ Flavia gently draped the damp 
blanket over his body. 

“Ah, that's good,’ said Seth with a sigh, and added: ‘I wish I had a friend like you. | mean, someone who missed 
me when I went away... Did you really mean what you said?’ 

What? 

‘That you'd rather face a thousand crocodiles than look after me?’ 

“Oh!” said Flavia. “You heard me say that? I didn't... It was a figure of speech." 

“No, it wasn't.” His voice was muffled beneath the cloth. “You don't like me. Nobody likes me.” 

‘1 do like you,’ protested Flavia, ‘But... .” 

‘I'm not very good with people,’ said Seth. “That's why I became a scribe." 

*So you could read books all day, and not have to get on with people?’ 

He gave a low, throaty chuckle. *Exactly.* 

‘Sometimes | prefer books to people, too.’ said Flavia. "But people are good for you. Take Nubia for example. 
She's the opposite of me. I'm impetuous and impulsive, and sometimes a little bossy, She's kind and gentle and says 
“behold!” and loves all animals. Before I met her I never would have said hello to a mongoose. She makes me think 
about things in a new way, So do Jonathan and Lupus,’ she added. 

Seth lifted the cloth from his face. ‘How old are you again?’ he asked. 

“I'll be twelve next month,’ said Flavia. 

“Well, Flavia Gemina,” said Seth, replacing the cloth. “You are the most amazing girl I have ever met.” 


Jonathan, Lupus.and Nathan arrived back from Fayum shortly after sunset, while tt was still light. Nathan carried a 
shoulder basket full of provisions. 

“No Nubia?" grunted Flavia, as she put down the gangplank for them. 

‘Sorry, Flavia,” said Jonathan. “Not a trace of her. But the labyrinth was superb. It wasn't a real labyrinth, but a 
kind of massive temple. We only saw part of it but our guide said it had over two thousand rooms with another level 
underground.’ 

‘It did?’ said Flavia wistfully. 

A grubby but happy Lupus touched his elbows together and smacked his forearms shut. 

“And the crocodile!" added Jonathan. ‘A rich lady from Alexandria arrived just before we did and the official let 
her feed it pieces of meat and wine mixed with honey, The priest's assistants had to force its jaws open and when the 
crocodile finished eating it ran away to the other side of the pool.’ 

Lupus puffed out his cheeks and patted an imaginary belly as if to say: it was full to bursting. 

‘Oh,’ cried Flavia wistfully, ‘I wish I'd seen it. Was the crocodile jewel-encrusted?’ 

Lupus shook his head and pointed to his throat, 

“But it was wearing a golden necklace,” explained Jonathan. “With lapis lazuli and carnelian, I think.” He shook 
his head. “These Egyptians are crazy.’ 

Lupus chuckled and kicked off his sandals. Then he pulled off his turquoise turban and his beige tunic and 
jumped off the side of Scarab into the river. His splash rocked the boat and Nathan held on to the mast. 

“There may have been a labyrinth and a tame crocodile,’ Nathan said bitterly. “But there was no treasure. And we 
couldn't find any clues, either.’ 

“No clues anywhere?” cried Flavia. 

‘Did you ask people?’ said Seth from his mattress. 


‘Of course we did!" snapped Nathan. ‘We asked the priests if they'd seen any graffiti, eunuchs or Nubians. We 
asked all the officials and would-be guides and beggars, I even asked the shopkeepers,” Nathan threw down the 
shoulder bag in disgust. A wheel of cheese rolled across the floor of the boat. 

‘Don’t despair, cousin,’ said Seth, sitting up. “I think you went to the wrong sanctuary of Sobek.’ 

Flavia turned to Seth in amazement. "There's another place where they worship crocodiles?” 

At the word ‘crocodiles’ Lupus’s alarmed face appeared over the side of the boat. Jonathan pulled his dripping 
friend into the boat and handed him his tunic. 

“Yes,” said Seth. “If Strabo is to be trusted there are at least two more places where the crocodile is worshipped.” 

“You can’t possibly mean. . .’ said Nathan. 

“Where else? 

“But what if you're wrong? What if you misunderstood the clue?’ 

‘Remember I told you I caught a brief glimpse of the treasure map before Chryses hid it?" 

‘No,’ Nathan scowled at his cousin. “You never told me any such thing." 

“Well, I told these three, then.’ 

Lupus had been struggling to put on his tunic. Now his head popped out and he nodded eagerly. 

“That's right,’ said Flavia to Seth. “You said it was written with five different coloured inks in Greek, Hebrew 
and hieroglyphs.’ 

Seth nodded, ‘And now I remember: One of the hieroglyphs was of Sobek, the crocodile god. And there were 
two names in Greek near the top of the sheet. They didn't make sense then, but they do now.’ 

“What two names?” 

‘Ombos and Syene.' 

"Well, that's just wonderful!’ cried Nathan bitterly, “I'm sure you'd love to search for the treasure now,’ 

‘I'm willing if you are,” said Seth quietly. 

“You what? Are you mad?” 

‘I said I’m willing. I'll even help punt if necessary.” Seth pushed himself up on his elbows. 

"You moan and whimper about a day-trip to the pyramids, force us to stop for the Sabbath, and now you say 
you're willing to go five hundred miles?’ 

‘lam.’ 

‘I don’t believe it. What prophet appeared to you in a vision and told you to go?" 

“She did,’ said Seth, and pointed to Flavia. “She didn't exactly tell me, but she inspired me.” 


As usual, Chryses was taking a long time in the bushes. 

Nubia sighed and stroked Pollux’s nose. ‘He always takes so long when he does latrine,” she said to the camel. ‘1 
suppose he's ashamed of being a eunuch. I wonder what it looks like.’ Nubia sighed again and gave a date each to 
Pollux and Castor. The sun had set but it was still light enough to ride. They had rested during the hottest time of the 
day and were ready to set out again. 

At last Chryses appeared from behind the bushes, dressed in his usual white turban and cream tunic. As he 
pushed some rags into the camel's hempen saddlebag, Nubia could see he was flustered. 

"Are you unwell?’ asked Nubia. 

‘Cramps,' said Chryses. 

“Your stomach is unhappy?’ 

Chryses gave her a weak grin. “You could say that.” 

Nubia clicked at the camels and they dutifully knelt to be mounted. 

‘Lord Serapis Helios!" cried Chryses. His camel had risen to its feet before he was settled and he was dangling 


from the creature's neck. 

Nubia ran to Chryses and put a hand on either side of his waist, in order to help him down. Beneath his tunic she 
felt something like bandages binding his ribs. 

“What is that?" she said with a frown. 

“What? Chryses had turned pale, 

“What are you wearing underneath?" 

Chryses took a step back. ‘It's not what you think!" 

‘I do not know what to think.’ 

Chryses turned away from her and hid his face in his hands. After a moment he turned back. *All right. I'll tell 
you.” He reached into the neck of his tunic and after a moment of fumbling he pulled out a folded piece of papyrus. 
‘It’s the only way to keep it safe from robbers or cutpurses. To bind it to my body. It is the document giving me the 
right to claim my inheritance.” He held it out to her. 

Hesitantly, Nubia reached out and took the piece of papyrus. It was still warm from being pressed against his 
skin. As she opened it she caught the sweet blue scent of lotus blossom, his perfume. 

For a moment she felt dizzy. Then her eyes focussed on the papyrus. It was still light enough for her to see that 
on one side there was writing in Greek, On the other side was a picture of something like an upside down papyrus 
plant with a wavy stem. Along the stem on either side were words and symbols, Some of the words were in Latin, 
some in Greek and some in hieroglyphs. At the top of the sheet were two crocodiles inked in black and green, and 
shown facing each other, Between them was a strange symbol like a cross, but with a loop for a top. It was filled in 
with gold ink. 

“What is this?" said Nubia. 

‘It's a map of the Nile. That's the Delta.’ said Chryses, pointing at the upside-down flower of the blossom, ‘and 
that’s the river. These are some of the towns, and this," his fingertip moved all the way up to the looped-top cross, 
‘this is an ankh, the Egyptian symbol for life. That is Syene, where my inheritance awaits.” 

‘Syene?’ 

*If's a town on the first cataract.” 

“So you are not going all the way to Nubia?" 

‘It's the border of Nubia. The first cataract marks its border.’ 

Nubia's throat felt tight, “But Nubia is very big. How will I find my family, if any are even left?” 

“Let's worry about that when we get there. It's still a long way,’ 

Nubia swallowed and blinked back tears. “Show me.’ 

Chryses came up beside her and again she smelled his sweet scent. He was only a little taller than she was and 
his honey-coloured skin was very smooth, “Here is Alexandria, here are the pyramids, and this bud is Lake Moeris in 
the region called Fayum. And here.’ he moved his elegant forefinger all the way up the wavy stem to the top of the 
papyrus, “are Ombos and Syene.’ 

Nubia frowned. “But where is Nubia my homeland?’ 

Chryses shook his head sadly. ‘I’m afraid it’s off the map." 
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3 Five hundred miles to Ombos and Syene?” gasped Flavia. ‘But that will take us weeks!” 

‘Maybe months,” said Nathan. ‘I have never been that far up the river. Syene is at the very border of Egypt and 
the Land of Nubia.” 

‘The Land of Nubia,” repeated Flavia and looked at Jonathan and Lupus. “Are you thinking what I’m thinking?’ 

The two boys nodded. 

“What” asked Seth and Nathan together. 

‘Our friend Nubia thinks we're dead," said Flavia. *1 think she’s going home. All the way to Nubia." 

Seth looked at them. ‘So are you still willing to go with us? Five hundred miles, if necessary?’ 

Flavia looked at her friends. Lupus nodded happily but Jonathan frowned. ‘If we end up going all the way to the 
Land of Nubia," he said, “then it could be months before we get back to Ostia. Our families will think we're dead." 

“We should have sent them letters when we were in Alexandria!’ cried Flavia. 

"We were going to,’ said Jonathan, “but then we had to leave in a hurry. Remember?" 

“Then let's write some now,’ said Flavia. “We can send them from the next town.” She looked at Nathan. “We can 
send letters from the next town, can't we?’ 

He shrugged. ‘Even the smallest village has its scribe, The trick is finding someone who can take your letters to 
Rome. That will not be easy. Are you still willing to come with us?’ 

‘Of course we'll go with you," she said. *But if there is any way we could catch them before they go much 
further. If we could just let Nubia know we're still alive . . .’ 

‘That’s fine with me,’ said Nathan with a grin, *1 want to have a look at that treasure map. Come! Let's set sail 
now! The Sabbath has ended, the moon is rising, and so is the wind. Lupus, cast off. Jonathan, help me unfurl the 
sail. Flavia, light the brazier for dinner. Lie down, Seth. I don't expect you to do anything tonight. But enjoy your 
rest,” he added drily. ‘From tomorrow, you'll be pulling your weight.’ 


The rhythmic forward motion of the camel comforted Nubia a little. So did the luminous moon rising over the palms 
on the east bank and the quacking of ducks on the river, 

At least they were travelling towards her homeland, Even if Chryses would not go with her all the way, She had 
been lucky to find a companion for part of the journey. She had dreamt of this moment so many times, Of returning 
to Africa and going back to her desert home. 

But what was waiting for her there? The slave-traders had killed her father and she had seen her mother and little 
sister abandoned by the roadside. One of her brothers had died in a burning tent. Was the other alive? And what of 
her cousin, Kashta, whom she was to marry? 

At the thought of her lost family she felt tears filling her eyes again. She had cried so many since the shipwreck. 
she thought she had no more left. But she was wrong. 


For three nights and three days a strong steady wind filled the Scarab's sails. And for three nights and days they 


sailed without stopping. 

Seth wore a black turban to cover his unlucky red curls and he dutifully smeared his sunburnt face and arms with 
a greasy white balm Nathan had bought in Crocodilopolis. 

Each day after moming prayers, they would grill fish or duck over the brazier and eat it with leeks or onions. 
Jonathan organized a latrine for them in the bows of the Scarab, with the chamber pot and a blanket which could be 
pulled across for privacy. At the hottest time of the day Nathan unrolled the reed awning to make a patch of tiger 
striped shade. 

They all took turns sailing and steering. even Seth. The tiller was a low fat piece of wood, as thick as Jonathan's 
thigh. You could either sit and hold it, or stand with it between your knees and steer with your legs. Nathan showed 
them what to look out for: a patch of rough water on a smooth surface meant underlying rocks, water of a paler 
colour warned of a sandbank, a half-submerged branch could spell danger. 

He showed them how to angle the sail to catch the wind or to spill it. 

They also took turns scanning the west bank for riders on camels, but only once did they see a rider on his 
camel, and he was heading north. Most people in this region rode donkeys or travelled on foot. 

The cool green scent of the river mingled with the tang of human sweat and the sweet smell of the blue lotus, 
just beginning to bloom. The sun grew hotter and the river glittered with a myriad of silver spangles. They saw 
water buffalo up to their necks and donkeys drinking thirstily. Men fished with plank and net or with lines, little 
boys splashed in the river, girls washed clothes, and at dusk the village women came down to fill their jugs. 

As soon as the sun set, the moon rose. It bathed the world in a light unlike any Flavia had ever seen. In Italia, 
Greece and even the deserts of Libya, the moonlight made the world silver and black. but here in Egypt the moon 
was like a pale sun. Colours were not deadened, but softened: the tufts of palm trees were emerald green, a sand bar 
white as snow, the river a luminescent blue. Even the mud yillages looked beautiful, their whitewashed domes 
became pearls and their waterwheels dripping sapphire bracelets, 

The warm wind hummed in the rigging, but apart from that they ran silent. Silent enough to hear a distant 
donkey's bray or the desert jackal’s haunting cry at night. There were other boats taking advantage of the miraculous 
wind and they did not want to draw attention to themselves. If a boatman hailed them, Nathan always answered in 
Egyptian, making the correct remarks and ending with prayers for a good journey. 


Five days after they had first set out, shortly after midnight on the Ides of May, they were rounding a bend in the 
river when Flavia heard the distant sounds of revelry, She stood up to get a better look. A town emerged from the 
darkness, on the west bank of the river. It was lit by a thousand torches, perhaps for some festival. Above the mud 
domes and palm-thatched roofs loomed the massive head of the jackal-god, lit eerily from below. 

"Anubis," said Nathan, who always took the tiller at night. “God of graveyards and deserted places.’ 

Flavia made the sign against evil, and nudged the others awake with her foot. 

*Mnnnph!” said Jonathan. “Who's kicking me?" 

‘Look! whispered Flavia. ‘Look at that massive statue of Anubis.” 

‘That must be Cynopolis,” said Nathan. *City of Dogs. It looks as if they are having a feast. This might be a good 
chance for us to stop under cover of night and pick up provisions.” 

Flavia nodded eagerly, “And see if we're any closer to finding Nubia.” 


The sounds of revelry grew louder as they approached the town. Flavia could hear women singing, men laughing, 
children shouting, the shrill piping of flutes and the patter of drums. The moon was lopsided, but bright enough to 
show the way over sandy ground. Flavia glanced back at Nathan, who had agreed to stay behind to guard the boat. 


She could see his white conical cap and his white teeth as he waved at her. 

A path of yellow torchlight stretched out from the arched door of the town gate and they followed this in. 

Flavia had never seen so many dogs in one place. Yellow dogs, brown dogs. white dogs, cream dogs with brown 
or black spots. There were even dogs who looked part jackal. Most of them were gnawing bones or sleeping. Plump 
puppies slept beside their well-fed mothers. 

‘Oh, look at the sweet puppies!" she exclaimed, “They look much happier than the dogs in Ostia, ' 

“They may be better-fed,' said Jonathan, “but they're not very healthy. Look how diseased most of them are. It 
would be kinder to cull some of them.’ 

“I wonder what they're celebrating?’ said Flavia as a fresh burst of laughter reached her ears. 

‘Of course!’ cried Seth, suddenly. “Dogs are honoured here. Strabo talks about a sacred feeding for all the dogs 
of the town. I believe it is a festival for the townspeople, too." 

“That must be what's happening tonight,” said Flavia. 

Lupus nodded his agreement and pointed at two yellow dogs happily gnawing marrowbones. 

The sound of pipes and flutes guided them to a torchlit square crowded with couches and tables. Men, women 
and even children reclined on the couches, eating food and tossing scraps to the packs of dogs which had 
congregated there. A group of male musicians were playing pipes, flutes and drums, and nearby a man in a loincloth 
was juggling goose eggs. Lupus’s jaw dropped as two girls danced past; they wore only loincloths and they were 
bending so far back that their hands almost touched the ground. 

The great statue of Anubis gazed sternly towards the river, like an angry father stoically ignoring the antics of his 
children. In the centre of the square. near a small sphinx with the Emperor Titus's face, was a colourful notice board. 

As Flavia wove through the tables towards this board, she glanced around nervously; most of the revellers were 
dressed in white linen and had their heads uncovered. She and her friends wore turbans and dusty tunics. 

“Don't worry,’ came Seth's voice in her ear. ‘I think they're too drunk to notice us.” 

Flavia nodded and leaned forward to read the board. There were various pieces of papyrus tacked to it. One 
announced the lease of a palm grove. Another offered interpretation of dreams. A third asked for information about a 
runaway slave called ‘Limping Heraclous’. 

Then Flavia's breath caught with excitement. The flickering torchlight was bright enough to show two lines at 
the bottom of the board, written in charcoal in the now familiar hand: Evil on four legs am I. As deadly on the river 
bank as in the Nile. Which land animal lacks a tongue? It is I! 

Beneath the riddle was a drawing of Sobek and of a Seth animal. 

‘I am a Crocodile!’ she cried. “The answer must be crocodile.’ 

“And the Seth animal is for me,’ muttered Seth. 

“At least that means we're still on the right track,” said Flavia. 

Jonathan shook his head. "But look how smudged the charcoal letters are. I'd guess we're still at least two days 
behind them.’ 

‘Oh, no!" cried Flavia. “They're even further ahead than before.’ 

*Oh dear,” said Seth. *1 think the townspeople have noticed us.” 

Flavia followed his gaze and felt her blood chill at the sight of two dozen youths appearing from one of the dark 
side streets. They were moving menacingly towards her and her friends, and they all carried bows and arrows. 


SCROLL XXV 





: Your cried the leader of the archers, ‘You dog-eaters! How dare you come here on our holy day?" 

Flavia was about to protest that she had never eaten dog in her life — or even considered such a thing — when she 
heard a voice behind her. 

“No! You have eaten our holy fish! Now you die!” 

Flavia and the others whirled to see a group of men standing near the biggest banqueting couch. They carried 
spears and swords and wore leather cuirasses with the painted emblem of a sharp-nosed pike. One of them held up 
someone's plate, and tipped it to show the bones of a fish. Already, people were screaming and running. Plates 
shattered and wine goblets clanged as they struck the hard-packed dirt. A dog yelped as one of the fish-men bent and 
cut its throat with his sword. 

‘You kill our sacred dogs?” bellowed the leader of archers. “Then you DIE!’ He turned to his men. ‘Shoot them!" 

“Down!” cried Seth, pushing Flavia. “Get down!" 

She heard the whoosh of arrows flying overhead, and now Seth was pulling her towards the nearest street. 
“Run!” he cried, his voice hoarse: "Run!" 

Women were screaming and men were crying out. A spear glanced off an empty banqueting couch beside her 
and thudded to the ground. Flavia stumbled after Seth, Jonathan and Lupus, then tripped over a scavenging dog and 
fell awkwardly at the feet of the colossal Anubis. For a moment she was staring up at the torchlit underside of his 
lofty head, then hands were pulling her to her feet. 

‘Come on, Flavia!’ wheezed Jonathan. ‘If we don't get out of here, we're dead.’ 


“Well, we didn't manage to get any provisions at Cynopolis,’ said Seth as they sailed up the moonlit river half an 
hour later. ‘But at least we got away with our lives.’ 

“What on earth is happening back there?" asked Nathan, from the stern. He held a dripping punt pole and was 
staring towards the town. They could all hear the screams and Flavia knew the growing orange light was from more 
than torches. The giant head of Anubis seemed to glare reproachfully at them as they moved slowly upriver. Flavia 
shuddered and made the sign against evil. 

"At first we thought it was us they were after.” wheezed Jonathan. “But it was some men with leather breastplates 
and spears,” 

Lupus grunted and pointed to his chest, then made a face like a fish. 

“Yes,” said Flavia. “They had fish painted on their breastplates.” 

*Oxyrhynchites!” exclaimed Nathan. He pushed with his punt pole and sent Scarab gliding silently past moonlit 
reed beds. ‘They must have been Oxyrhynchites. The two towns are always at war. It’s because the citizens of 
Oxyrhynchus worship the sharp-nosed pike but eat dog meat.’ 

“Whereas the people of Cynopolis,’ cried Seth excitedly, ‘eat fish and worship the dog! I read about this. They 
had a terrible battle once and as a fish-worshipper was fleeing the dog-worshippers tore him to pieces and ate him 


raw!" 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia. And although it was a warm night, she shivered, 

Jonathan put a blanket around her shoulders and shook his head. “These Egyptians are crazy,’ he wheezed. 

‘I don't believe that story about cannibalism,’ said Nathan. "But people are killed during their battles. You were 
lucky to get away.’ 

“Oh, | hope Nubia is safe," murmured Flavia. ‘Nathan, we found another riddle! But it looked at least two days 
old. We need to find Nubia before something terrible happens!’ 


As usual, Nubia went down to the water to fill the goatskins. 

“Why do you fear the river?’ she asked Chryses, when she returned to the clearing. 

The eunuch poked the small fire. *1 will tell you why 1 fear water,’ he said, ‘if you tell me about Aristo.’ 

‘Aristo?’ Nubia felt her face grow warm. 

“You called out his name in your sleep last night. 

‘I did? 

“Yes,” said Chryses. "You did.’ 

Nubia took a deep breath. “He is our tutor,” she said. “He comes from Corinth in Greece. He is almost twenty- 
three. He plays very wonderful music." 

“What does he look like?" 

‘He has curly hair the colour of bronze and smooth tanned skin and brown eyes. He is taller than you or I, but 
not too tall, He is muscular, but not too muscular, and his legs are very fine.’ 

‘By Serapis!” said Chryses. “He sounds like a Greek god.’ 

“Yes,” said Nubia solemnly. “He reminds me of statue of Mercury or Hermes.’ 

‘I suppose all the girls like him?” 

“All the girls like him," sighed Nubia. “All except Flavia, She likes Floppy.’ 

“Floppy” said Chryses, and laughed. "She likes floppy men?" 

‘No,’ said Nubia. ‘Flavia likes Gaius Valerius Flaccus. And he likes her. He asked her to marry him but she 
refused him.” 

‘And who does Aristo like?’ asked Chryses. 

‘Nobody. He used to love Miriam,” said Nubia. “But she loved another and Aristo's heart was wounded." 

‘Poor Aristo,’ said Chryses. “And poor Nubia." 

“Why do you say “poor Nubia” to me?" 

"Because you love Aristo and your heart is wounded.” 

“Yes,” said Nubia. +I love him. But it could never be.’ 

“Why not?’ asked Chryses. “You're one of the most beautiful girls I’ve ever seen. You are kind and gentle and 
good. Why shouldn't he love you?’ 

Nubia had no words. 

‘Did you ever tell him how you felt?” asked Chryses. 

“I tried to, once,” she whispered, *But then . . .” 

"What?" 

*] thought if I told him how 1 feel then we could not be friends.” 

“What do you mean?" 

‘I wanted to stay his friend.’ 

“And you would have been happy to see him marry another, even though you loved him?" 

‘No,’ whispered Nubia. The ache in her chest was almost too painful to bear. 


*Do you still love him?’ 

‘I will always love him,’ said Nubia. 

‘Then you must do anything you can to gain his love,” said Chryses fiercely. ‘Anything! 

Nubia stared wide-eyed at the eunuch. For the first time she felt a tremor of apprehension in his presence. 

‘I have told you of Aristo,’ she said. ‘Now you must tell me why you fear water.’ 

Chryses sighed and nodded. ‘Do you remember that I was the slave of a rich Greek woman? And how we sailed 
on her barge from pyramid to temple, from sphinx to tomb, with me interpreting the hieroglyphs? Well, we were 
nearing a place called Thebes, passing tombs cut into the cliffs beside the river. My mistress ran to the side of the 
barge to look. Somehow she slipped and fell in the water . . . 1 called for the other servants. I reached out my hand. I 
tried to help her but I couldn't save her. They were too quick for me." 

“Who? 

‘The crocodiles. They devoured her before my eyes.” 


SCROLL XXVI] 





After Cynopolis, Flavia and her friends began to see dom-fruit palm trees. Unlike date palms, the trunks of this 
type of palm were thin and forked and the leaves spikier. Each brown dom-fruit was about the size of a man’s fist. 
The pit was hard as rock, and inedible, but the chewy husk had a taste that reminded Flavia of Alma’s gingerbread. 

One day they spotted a group of antelope that had come down to drink on the east bank. Jonathan was taking aim 
with a bow he had made but just as he was ready to loose the arrow, a crocodile rose up from beneath the water and 
took a young one in its fearsome jaws. The antelope thrashed and writhed but soon the water was full of blood and 
the crocodile swallowed his twitching prey almost whole. 

They stopped bathing in the river after that. 

Two days after the Ides, they spied a group of excited villagers standing on the riverbank looking at something in 
the water. When the crowd saw their boat approaching they began to yell and gesticulate. 

‘Hippo,’ said Nathan suddenly, and pointed to wet brown humps rising from the surface of the river. *He's not 
with the rest of his herd. Must be a rogue.” 

He steered as close as he dared to the opposite bank, so close to the reeds that they sent a family of ducks 
flapping across the water. 

“Watch out for the evil ducks, Flavia!’ called Jonathan. 

*Ha ha,’ she muttered, not taking her eyes from the hippo, which was now only six boat lengths away. 

The hippo blinked at them, but did not attack. 

Flavia noticed that most of the children on the riverbank were naked and some of the men wore only tattered 
loincloths. 

“That hippo could feed those poor villagers for a week," said Nathan. ‘But they won't kill him. They consider 
him to be sacred.” He spat into the river and shook his head. 

‘The Nile is the gift of Egypt,’ quoted Seth, and then added. ‘Herodotus said that.’ 

‘I'm hoping for a proper gift,” said Nathan, and sang his treasure song. 

While they scanned the riverbanks for signs of Chryses and Nubia, Nathan recounted stories of the Egyptian 
gods and Seth told them facts from Strabo and Herodotus. Seth also insisted that they speak only Greek. 
“Otherwise,” he said, "anyone will know you are Roman the moment you open your mouths.’ 

“But Nathan told us to keep our mouths shut when other people are around,” protested Jonathan. 

“That's right. But if you have to talk, I want your Greek to be faultless.” 

The Sabbath came again, bringing the usual strong morning breeze and a silver half moon — like a bow! — 
sinking over the western horizon. They had made good time, but the charcoal riddles showed that Chryses and 
Nubia were still at least a day ahead. Seth agreed to let them sail, but he spent the day beneath his prayer shawl. 
reciting Torah and offering up Sabbath prayers. 

The next day they reached Hermopolis, a town where the ibis-headed god Thoth was held sacred. It was also the 
site of a large Roman garrison and a toll station. As they approached it, Nathan cursed in Greek. 


‘I was afraid of this.” 
“What is it?" asked Flavia, looking up from her hieroglyphs, 
‘They're searching all the boats, and 1 only have room to hide two of you.’ 


Flavia lay with her knees touching her chin in one of Nathan's storage areas under the bench of the Scarab. He had 
removed a false partition to one of his compartments and she had wriggled down inside as far as she could go. When 
he replaced the false wall she was plunged into darkness. It was dry here, but dusty and her nose suddenly prickled. 
She mustn't sneeze! That would give away her location. 

Presently she heard the resounding thud of the gangplank coming down and heavy footsteps, as two pairs of 
hobnail boots came on board. 

‘From where have you come, and where are you going?’ asked an official-sounding voice in Greek. 

‘From Memphis. sir. On our way to Tentyra.' came Nathan's voice. "We are three brothers going home for our 
mother’s birthday.” 

‘Jews, are you?’ came another voice. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The boy, too?’ 

“Yes, sir; he's the youngest of us.’ 

“No Romans aboard?’ 

‘Excuse me?’ 

“We've been told to look out for three Roman children, two boys and a girl.’ 

In her dark hiding place. Flavia's stomach writhed. They were still wanted! Even here in Hermopolis, hundreds 
of miles from Alexandria. 

‘No,’ came Nathan's voice. ‘There are no Roman children on board." 

Suddenly Flavia felt her nose tickling again. She took a deep breath and pinched her nostrils. 

“Any other goods you want to declare? Gold, linen, wine or honey?” 

‘No, sir.’ 

“Then you won't mind if we have a little look, will you?’ 


“Praise Juno!’ breathed Flavia an hour later, as Nathan helped her out of her dark cubbyhole. ‘I thought I was going 
to sneeze when the soldiers were on board.” 

“Just as well you didn’t,’ said Nathan grimly. "They were looking for you." 

‘I know,’ said Flavia. *1 could hear. 

Seth and Jonathan were helping Lupus out of the corresponding compartment on the port side of the Scarab. He 
brushed the dust off his tunic and gave Flavia a thumbs-up. 

‘There had better be a very big treasure at the end of this quest,’ grumbled Nathan. ‘I've used up almost all my 
emergency funds and have put my livelihood at risk for you three.’ 

“We're very grateful to you. sir,’ said Flavia. “And you can have half of my share of the treasure when we find it. 

Jonathan took a deep breath. “You can have half of my share, too,” he said. 

Lupus pointed at himself and gave a thumbs-up. 

Nathan gave a curt nod. “There had better be a treasure at the end of this,’ he muttered. “That's all I’m saying.’ 

They sailed on, and a few days later, they watched the sun rise on the wrong side of the boat. Nathan explained 
this was because the river curved like a snake, and sometimes doubled back on itself, For three days they had to punt 
against the double opponent of wind and current. 

At Lycopolis, City of Jackals, they found a cryptic phrase on an obelisk; PAVO PARIDIS SOL. 


‘The peacock of Paris is the sun?” said Flavia, with a frown. “That's nonsense.” 

‘It's an anagram for Diospolis Parva!’ cried Jonathan. "A town a few days upriver from here.’ 

That night was their third Sabbath since they had begun their quest, the end of two weeks sailing. The very next 
day they saw their first crocodile pit. 


They had stopped at Diospolis Parva on the west bank of the Nile, in order to look for clues and buy provisions, On 
the riverbank near the docking place was an enclosure with a limestone balustrade. Three veiled women stood 
looking over this low wall, 

‘Crocodile pit,” said Nathan. ‘I've seen that once before. Why don't you children have a look while I go into 
town? Seth can stay on board.’ 

Seth nodded. ‘Remember,’ he said. ‘If anyone speaks to you, don't say anything. Act dumb. Oh. Sorry, Lupus.’ 
He grinned and patted Lupus’s turquoise turban. 

Flavia, Jonathan, Lupus and Nathan went across the gangplank and along the wooden dock. They pushed 
through the usual crowd of pleading beggars and as Nathan went towards the town walls, they hurried to the 
balustrade around the crocodile pit. Flavia shuddered as half a dozen crocodiles came into view below, basking on a 
kind of limestone stage which slanted so that it went into the water; some of the crocodiles were half in and half out. 

‘Ugh,’ said Flavia. ‘They're so horrible. Those cold yellow eyes with the evil black slit.’ She made the sign 
against evil. 

“And their bumpy green mud-coloured skin,” added Jonathan. “Like armour." 

Lupus bared his teeth and snapped his jaws. 

*Yes,' agreed Flavia. ‘Horrible.’ She quoted the riddle left by Chryses. *Evil on four legs am I. As deadly on the 
river bank as in the Nile, Which land animal lacks a tongue? It is I! Is it true the crocodile has no tongue?’ 

‘I don't suppose they need one,” said Jonathan. “You saw that crocodile eat the antelope. He practically 
swallowed him whole.” 

Flavia shuddered. ‘Juno's peacock! That one must be twelve feet long.’ 

“What about that one?” said Jonathan, pointing. 

“Where? Oh!" squealed Flavia, as the glassy surface of the water bulged and then parted to reveal a massive 
crocodile. 

Lupus nodded and flashed the fingers of both hands twice, as if to say: twenty feet long. 

‘It’s bigger than our atrium at home!” gasped Flavia. A pang of homesickness mingled with her horror at the 
creatures below them. 

An excited buzzing made them turn and they saw a crowd following half a dozen men coming towards them. 

‘Those must be the crocodile fighters Nathan was telling us about,’ whispered Jonathan. 

The men wore leather loincloths and body oil, and their only weapons were nets and daggers. As they passed by. 
Flavia caught the sweet scent of jasmine oil, with pungent undertones of sweat and fear. Now other peopte jostled up 
beside them at the balustrade. A couple shoved roughly in beside Flavia. She gave them a glare, then turned hastily 
away: it was a very Roman-looking man and his wife, He wore the tunic of a patrician and she was dressed in a pink 
stola with a matching parasol, 

‘Look, Cornelia!’ said the man in Latin. ‘They're like the ones I saw in Rome last year, at the games. They're 
called Tentyrites, I believe." 

As the men vaulted the wall and landed lightly on the highest part of the basking-place, most of the crocodiles 
retreated; all but the twenty-footer. 

“All Egyptians fear crocodiles, of course,’ said the man in his loud patrician accent, "but whereas most worship 
them, the men of this region despise them." 


Down on the limestone basking-place, the crocodile-hunters suddenly moved forward, three on each side, and 
each tossed his net. As quick as lightning the colossal crocodile writhed towards one of the men, his terrible jaws 
snapping shut. 

The crowd screamed, but the man had moved away just in time. Then the crocodile tried to catch a man on the 
other side. Again he failed, For a time the men danced round it, taunting it and tiring it. Finally one of them looped a 
leather strap around the crocodile’s jaws. 

“That's the way!” said the patrician beside Flavia, ‘I once saw a young girl disable a crocodile with nothing more 
than a garland of flowers,’ he added. “That was during the opening games of Titus's new amphitheatre.’ 

Flavia gave Lupus and Jonathan a wide-eyed look: she had been the girl with the garland! They nodded back, 
and Jonathan put his finger to his lips. 

Flavia tumed her head away from the couple. Had the man recognised her? But how? She was wearing a turban 
and long tunic, like all the boys of this region. Only her pale skin and grey eyes might give her away. 

‘She disabled a crocodile with a garland?’ said the woman, also in Latin. *1 don't believe it!’ 

“It's true,’ said the man, ‘their jaws are so long that it requires much more strength to open them than it does to 
close them. Of course it was just a small crocodile, nothing like that brute. My dear Cornelia,” he added. *If you 
should ever find yourself gripped in the jaws of a crocodile, simply gouge his eyes and he will let you go at once.” 

Flavia shuddered, then gasped along with the rest of the crowd as the crocodile hunters took knives from their 
belts and began to stab the thrashing, netted creature to death. 
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$ Es me, kyria,' said Flavia in Greek, “Are you Roman?” 

The crocodile slaughter was over and the crowd was dispersing. 

‘Oh!’ cried Cornelia, covering her face with her pink linen parasol. “The impertinence! Marcus, tell these 
wretched beggar boys to leave me alone." 

The man turned and swore at Flavia in Greek. 

‘Please, sir!’ cried Flavia in Latin. “We're not beggars. We're Romans! And we need your help.’ 

*Oh, Marcus!’ gasped Cornelia. ‘He speaks perfect Latin.’ The woman lifted her parasol and looked closer, ‘And 
he looks Roman, with those lovely grey eyes. What do you want, boy? Money?" 

“We need to tell our parents that we're alive and well,’ said Flavia. “We've written some letters but we need 
someone to take them back to Ostia." 

“Oh, poor lads!" She turned to Jonathan. "Are you Roman, too? Are you lost? Were you kidnapped?” 

“We're fine,’ said Jonathan. "But we need to get word to our parents.” 

“Oh, Marcus!’ cried Cornelia, ‘can't we help them?’ 

‘I suppose we could ask Paniscus,' said her husband. *He's going down to Alexandria next week.” 

‘Aren't you Roman?’ asked Flavia, disappointed. 

‘Yes, but we're not going back until the inundation. And even if 1 give it to our friend, I can't afford to send a 
letter all the way to Rome.’ 

‘Two letters,” said Flavia, and pointed at Lupus, who was running back from the Scarab with two papyrus letters 
in his hand. ‘But our houses are on the same street — next door to each other — and here . . .” She pulled the gold and 
carnelian signet ring from her finger. She had lost weight in the past few weeks and it slipped off easily. “This is 
worth something, isn't it?” 

“It's lovely.’ Cornelia took the ring. “But it’s a girl's ring!’ she said, looking up sharply. 

‘It was my mother’s,” lied Flavia, ‘It’s all I have to remember her by." 

‘Oh, you poor thing!’ Cornelia slipped the ring on her smallest finger. “Marcus, can't we help these poor boys?" 

‘The courier will be well-rewarded at the other end, too,’ said Flavia. “Our families will be very grateful when 
they find out we're alive and well.’ 

The man examined the letters. 

‘My father is Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain,’ said Flavia, ‘He lives in Green Fountain Street in Ostia. 
See? I've written it on the outside.’ 

“Very well. I'll try to get these letters to Rome. But tell me, what are you three boys doing here in Upper Egypt? 

"We're searching for our friend,’ 

“Your friend must be very dear to you,’ said Cornelia, looking up from admiring the ring on her finger. 

“She is.” 


Two days later, on the Kalends of June, Flavia was woken by a strange rhythmic splashing and the sound of a man 
shouting. 

“Hello there!’ came the man’s voice in authoritative Greek. ‘Hello! Who are you?’ 

Flavia opened her eyes but did not move. She had kept watch during the night and had been fast asleep. 
Disoriented, she blinked up at Seth, who stood at the tiller with the blue sky behind him. 

Nathan was curled up on a mattress, fast asleep and snoring gently; he had been up all night, too, Flavia nudged 
him with her foot as the man’s voice came again: ‘Hey there!” 

Flavia slowly raised her head and peeped through the reed awning. Lupus's head rose up beside hers. Then they 
both ducked down again. Less than ten feet away and sailing beside them was a magnificent red and yellow boat 
with twenty oarsmen and a soldier at the stern. 

‘I say: who are you?’ cried the soldier for a third time. “Where are you going?’ 

‘My name Pthammeticuth!” Seth yelled back in the lisping accent of middle Egypt. ‘Fitherman, come from 
visiting my thick thithter in Diothpolith Parva." 

Flavia stared at Seth in amazement. In the past three weeks the chubby scribe’s sunburn had deepened to a tan. 
He had lost weight and grown lean. Wearing his turban, he looked just like a native, And he sounded like one, too. 

Nathan was awake now, and also looking at his cousin in open-mouthed astonishment. 

“Where are you going?’ called the soldier. 

‘Home. Theebth.* 

‘Thebes?’ 

‘Yeth! Who you?” 

“We're officials from the governor's office in Alexandria. We seek three Roman children! Two boys and a girl, 
aged from nine to fourteen. Have you seen them?’ 

Flavia’s grin faded. She and Lupus looked at each other in alarm. 

“No, I have theen no Roman children.” 

“What about you, boy?’ the soldier called to Jonathan. 

Jonathan stared blankly at the man and stayed quiet as Nathan had instructed them. 

“You get no thenth out of that one,” said Seth. *A theorpion thtung his ear and now he deaf and addled.’ 

There was a pause. Finally the soldier called out: “Well. if you do see these children, tell any village magistrate 
or temple priest and you will be rewarded. They are enemies of Caesar. Farewell.” 


*Seth! cried Flavia. “You were wonderful! Who taught you to do that accent?” 
The scribe smiled shyly, ‘I’ve always been quite good at accents. It just came to me.’ 
‘Are those the people you were fleeing in Alexandria?’ asked Nathan. “They looked like the governor's guard." 
“Yes,” said Flavia. ‘I thought we were safe by now.’ 
‘I can't believe they’ ve come all this way to find us," said Jonathan, 
*Me neither,’ said Seth. “They must have searched Alexandria for weeks before they realised we'd gone upriver.’ 
“Master of the Universe!’ said Nathan. "You didn't tell me it was the governor's guard after you. And what did 
he mean, saying you were enemies of Caesar? You've been telling us Titus is your friend!’ 
“He is.” 
“Then why did he order your arrest?” 
‘I don't know!" cried Flavia. 


‘I can’t believe they’ ve followed us all this way,’ repeated Jonathan. “We should try to find out why.” 

‘I agree,” said Nathan, ‘And 1 have an idea of how to do it. We're coming to Tentyra.* He turned to Lupus, 
*Flavia's told us many times how good you are at spying. Do you want to prove it now?’ 

Lupus’s eyes were shining and he nodded eagerly. 

‘Good, said Nathan and added: ‘The governor’s galley is pulling into the port. That means they'll be in town for 
at least a few hours. Go and see if you can find out why they're after you.’ 


Lupus ran quickly past the other boats on the wooden jetty and started for the town walls. Although he was wearing 
neither pack nor bag, a clutch of beggars had surrounded him and were stretching out their hands and calling for 
alms. Several of them were blind or lame. Lupus kept his head down and moved on quickly. It seemed the further 
south they went, the poorer the towns and the more numerous the beggars. 

Suddenly a boy about his own age darted forward and stood directly in front of Lupus. “Ungh!’ said the boy, 
blocking Lupus. ‘Ungh!’ 

Lupus felt a flash of anger: the boy was mocking him. Then his anger died. There was no way the boy could 
know Lupus was tongueless. 

‘Ungh! said the boy again, his eyes pleading and Lupus realised that the boy was also mute. Lupus felt a strange 
pang: the boy reminded him of what he had been two years ago. a beggar at the town gates. Lupus longed to help 
him. But he had nothing. 

Lupus held out his hands — palms up — and shrugged, to show he had no money. The boy nodded his 
understanding, then touched Lupus’s turquoise turban longingly: his own was a greasy grey rag. Lupus saw that the 
boy’s brown tunic was in tatters and that the soles of his bare feet were thick and cracked. 

Lupus sighed and gave the boy a rueful smile. He knew what he had to do, 


Lupus kept to the shady side of the street and then moved cautiously forward to look at the notice board. 
The newest notice still looked wet. Painted in Greek and Egyptian on a whitewashed board, the red letters made 
his blood run cold, 


REWARD OFFERED FOR THREE 

ROMAN CHILDREN: 
IOANATAN SON OF 
MARDOKHAIOS. AGED ABOUT 
FOURTEEN YEARS, OF MEDIUM 
HEIGHT, OLIVE SKIN, CURLY- 
HAIRED, STRAIGHT-NOSED, NO 
VISIBLE BLEMISHES. 
LYKOS SON OF MARDOKHAIOS 
AGED ABOUT NINE YEARS. SHORT 
HEIGHT, FAIR-SKINNED, 
STRAIGHT-NOSED, MUTE, 
FLAVIA DAUGHTER OF GEMINOS, 
AGED ABOUT TWELVE YEARS, OF 
MEDIUM HEIGHT, FAIR-SKINNED, 
ROUND-FACED, STRAIGHT-NOSED, 
BLUE-EYED WITH NO VISIBLE 
BLEMISHES. 
INFORMATION LEADING TO 
CAPTURE, 1000 DRACHMAE PER 
CHILD. APPLY TO HOR, THE PRIEST 
OF HATHOR OR ANY ROMAN 


OFFICER. 

INFORMATION ALSO REQUIRED 
ABOUT A NUBIAN GIRL 
TRAVELLING WITH A EUNUCH. 500 
DRACHMAE. 

(POSTED THE 7TH DAY OF PAUNI, 
THE KALENDS OF JUNE, IN THE 
SECOND YEAR OF TITUS) 


Lupus swallowed hard and glanced around. For people this poor, one thousand drachmae was a fabulous price. He 
had to warn the others. And quickly. 


“Where is Lupus?” muttered Flavia, looking up from mending a tunic. ‘It’s been nearly an hour.” 

‘Nathan's gone to look for him,’ said Jonathan. ‘I'm sure he'll find him.” 

‘Maybe I should go and look, too,’ offered Seth. 

“No!” cried Flavia. ‘If you go, then Jonathan and I will be all alone. Our Greek may be good enough, but neither 
of us speaks Egyptian. What if someone questions us?” 

“What's happening over there?" said Jonathan suddenly. ‘That looks just like the crocodile pit at that last town.’ 

Flavia put down the needle and thread and stood up. 

A crowd had gathered by a painted limestone balustrade at the water’s edge. As they watched, the crowd parted 
and she saw a soldier holding a struggling boy in his arms. The boy wore a turquoise turban. 

‘Oh no!" whispered Flavia, her stomach plunging. ‘It's Lupus!” 

Suddenly the soldier dropped the boy into the pit, and she heard the crowd gasp. For a terrible moment there was 
silence, then women started screaming and boys and men shouting. 

Flavia took the gangplank in one jump and ran as fast as she could towards the crocodile pit. She heard Jonathan 
and Seth close behind her. She pushed her way through the crowd, her heart pounding like a drum. But when she 
reached the balustrade and looked down into the pit, there was nothing left among the crocodiles but blood and a 
ribbon of turquoise cloth. 

It was Lupus’s turban. 


SCROLL XXVIII 





Ti bright world around Flavia dimmed and tipped and she heard Jonathan cry ‘Catch her!" 

She felt strong hands grip her arms and heard Seth’s voice in her ear. ‘Breathe!’ he commanded. ‘Breathe!’ 

And now someone else was there, too. A barefoot beggar boy in a greasy grey turban and tattered tunic, The boy 
was looking up at her with sea-green eyes. 

The world was suddenly bright again, and she could breathe. ‘Lupus!’ she cried, and threw her arms around him. 
‘Oh, praise Juno! You're alive!” 

Jonathan hugged Lupus, too: ‘Praise God! 

“Shhh!” said Seth, his hazel eyes anxious. "People are looking. Come on," 

Lupus nodded. He took Flavia’s hand and pulled her urgently towards the boat. She could see the fear in his eyes 
and followed, 

When they reached the Scarab they saw Nathan was already there, pacing back and forth. ‘Master of the 
Universe!” he cried, “Where were you? The place is crawling with officials. I had to hide in the public latrines for 
nearly half an hour. Come on! Let's get out of here!" 

Lupus untied the mooring rope while Jonathan used the boarding plank to push the Scarab away from the pier. 

Seth was already at the stern, punt pole in hand, but as they reached the centre of the river a breeze filled the sail. 

‘Lupus,’ cried Flavia. “What happened? We thought that boy was you.’ 

Lupus nodded and gestured for his wax tablet. 

They all watched as he wrote on it with a shaking hand. 

“You traded clothes with him!" said Flavia, reading over his shoulder. “And then went to the town square.” 

Lupus nodded and continued to write. 

‘Great Juno’s peacock.’ muttered Seth. ‘One thousand drachmae each! And they know about Chryses and 
Nubia?" 

‘Then what happened?” asked Jonathan. 

Lupus imitated a soldier, with his stiff bearing and chin pressed in. 

“You had to hide from the soldiers?” 

Lupus grunted yes and Nathan explained: “They were everywhere.’ 

THEY WERE ASKING ABOUT US wrote Lupus. BUT THEY WOULDN’T SAY WHY 

“And one of them killed that poor boy,” said Flavia, “because he was wearing your clothes and they thought he 
was you." 

Lupus nodded and hung his head. 

Jonathan patted his back. “You were just doing a good deed,’ he said. “You weren't to know they would kill him. 
Master of the Universe,’ he whispered. ‘They killed him!” 

Behind her, Nathan suddenly leaned forward and was sick over the side of the boat. 

‘I can't believe it,” breathed Flavia. ‘The Emperor wants us dead!’ 


‘Do you think it might be something to do with the emerald we stole for Titus in March?’ asked Jonathan. 

“But we completed the mission.’ 

“You'd better tell us,’ said Seth grimly. “Tell us about that.’ 

“Titus sent us on a mission to find an emerald,’ said Flavia. “His cousin Taurus told us where to find it. After we 
got it, Taurus took it away from us and said that he would take the emerald to Titus.’ She looked at Jonathan and 
Lupus. “What if he kept it for himself?” 

“That's still no reason for Titus to order our execution,’ said Jonathan. 

“Well, somebody did,’ said Nathan. 

‘Juno!’ exclaimed Flavia. “They probably mean to kill Nubia, too.’ 

‘Dear God!" whispered Seth. “Poor Chryses.* 

“I thought you hated Chryses.' 

‘I do. But I don't want him to die!" 

“And 1 don't want Nubia to die,’ said Flavia grimly. “We have to catch them and warn them that their lives are in 
danger.” 


*I think we've made a terrible mistake,” said Flavia as Tentyra disappeared in the distance, They were sailing up the 
Nile with the strong afternoon wind, and she was examining Nathan’s parchment map. “Look at this big curve in the 
river.’ 

Jonathan, Nathan and Seth came over to look. Lupus was at the tiller. 

“We call it the Caene Bend," said Nathan, “What of it?’ 

‘Chryses and Nubia are on camel,’ said Flavia. "What if they went straight from Diospolis Parva to Hermonthis 
instead of following the curve of the river? We'd never catch up with them." 

Nathan shook his head. *1 doubt they'd do that. Once you leave the Nile, it’s nothing but desert. And not flat 
desert either. There are mountains here. No, they must follow the river. Even if your Chryses does hate water, he 
needs it to live.’ 

‘I wish we could be sure,’ said Flavia. 

‘I’m sure,’ said Nathan. “When I was looking for Lupus in Tentyra, I saw another one of their riddles.’ 

“Why didn't you tell us?” cried Flavia. 

‘I was a little distracted by the crocodiles,” said Nathan, 

‘Praise Juno!" breathed Flavia. “That means they are staying close to the river. What did the riddle say? Do you 
remember?’ 

"Of course. Out of the desert I came, leading my dusky men to Mount Ida. The son of Peleus killed me, but the 
gods took pity and granted me immortality. Now 1 sit beside my companion and sing to the dawn.’ 

The four of them stared at Nathan for a moment, then looked at each other. 

‘I know Mount Ida means Troy,’ said Jonathan. 

“And the son of Peleus is Achilles!’ cried Flavia. “But did an Egyptian fight in the Trojan War?’ 

“Yes,” said Seth. ‘Strabo calls it Aethiopia, which was an ancient name for parts of Egypt and Cush. His name 
was Memnon.’ 

‘Eureka!’ cried Jonathan, looking up from the map. “There is a place across the river from Thebes called the 
Memnonium.' 

“Exactly.” said Seth. 

‘The Memnonium, said Nathan, ‘is known by some as the Valley of the Kings. There are dozens of tombs there, 
filled with gold and jewels of the pharaohs. That must be where the treasure is!’ 


Nubia was woken by Chryses's voice in her ear. 

“Nubia, wake up. It's almost dawn," 

Nubia nodded and sat up groggily. The previous evening they had reached two massive stone statues and had 
slept at their feet. 

‘See these colossi?” said Chryses. He was brewing tea over a flame of palm fronds, “They are famous. One of 
them sometimes sings at sunrise. It’s a mark of the gods’ favour if you hear it.’ 

Nubia stared up at the colossal seated statues, dark against the deep blue pre-dawn light. It was early June and 
the temperatures during the day were almost unbearable. But for the moment it was deliciously cool. She could 
smell the mint tea and dust and the faint scent of Chryses's lotus-blossom body oil. 

Chryses sighed. “We need a blessing. I spent the last of my money yesterday. 1 didn't think I would run out so 
soon,’ 

“No money left at all?’ asked Nubia. 

‘No,’ said Chryses. “None at all.’ He handed Nubia a piece of leathery bread and the skin of soured milk. Nubia 
took her bread and tore at it with her teeth. The food had become worse and worse the further up the Nile they went. 
For the past few days they had eaten nothing but bread and milk and a little tough goat meat. These days an onion 
was a rare pleasure, Nubia sighed again. She missed the variety of food she had been accustomed to in Ostia, and 
especially Alma's cooking. She missed the baths. and the peaceful inner gardens, and her walks in the pine woods 
with Nipur. She missed making music with Aristo. 

Chryses handed Nubia a cup of fragrant mint tea. Nubia sipped it, and smiled. Mint tea always made her think of 
Jonathan's father, Doctor Mordecai. Mint tea was his cure for almost anything and it always comforted her. 

Suddenly she stiffened at the sound of footsteps in the onion field. Looking up. she saw a globule of light 
approaching through the morning mist: a torch. As it came closer she saw a turbaned Egyptian man and his little boy 
leading a group of men and women. 

Automatically, Nubia and Chryses drew the tails of their turbans across their faces, so that only their eyes were 
visible. The Egyptian was speaking to his group in a low voice and as they came close to the colossus he greeted 
them in Greek. Nubia and Chryses nodded back but did not reply; they had discovered the best tactic was usually 
silence. 

The guide turned back to his group — wealthy Greeks and their servants — and said in a dramatic whisper. “You 
must now wait in silence, if you want to hear the Memnon to sing.’ 

The guide nodded at them, then glanced down longingly at Chryses’s teapot. Chryses wiped his cup with his 
sleeve, raised the pot and poured a stream of tea, then offered it to the guide. 

The guide mimed his thanks and gratefully sipped the drink. Nubia gave his little boy their last date. He thanked 
her with a radiant smile. 

Everyone was so quiet that Nubia could hear Castor and Pollux chewing their cuds a short distance away. The 
guide gestured silently towards the eastern mountains on the other side of the river. His group diligently turned to 
look. So did Nubia and Chryses, 

The sky to the east was growing lighter and for a magical moment the sky above the distant mountains glowed 
pale green. 

‘Oh! breathed the tourists softly. 

A few moments later the sky flamed orange and the sun's molten edge appeared above the jagged mountains. 
Within moments its brilliance was dazzling and Nubia had to avert her eyes. Already she could feel its pounding 
heat. 

At that moment came a faint sound, like a low whistle, She could not tell its exact source, but it deepened and 


swelled to a breathy hum, as if a giant was blowing into a thick glass bottle. Then it faded and died, and all that 
could be heard was a donkey’s distant heehaw, 

The tourists clapped and exclaimed and a balding man in a scarlet cloak stepped forward to give the guide a 
tetradrachm. Nubia saw its silver glint and the guide's deep bow of delight and she had an idea. Pulling the tail of 
her turban away from her face, she took out her reed flute and softly began to play Slave Song. a song she had 
composed about her home country of Nubia. 

The tourists grew quiet again, and the guide's little boy watched her with huge dark eyes. 

When she finally finished they broke into enthusiastic applause. Nubia boldly held out her empty cup. One or 
two of the men stepped forward and coins clanged in her cup, and the bald man gave her a silver tetradrachm, too, 

The tourists departed, chattering happily and when they were out of earshot Chryses pulled the turban's tail away 
from his mouth and lifted his face to the sky. “Thank you, O gods! You answered our prayers!’ He looked at Nubia. 
‘How much did they give you?" 

‘This much,’ said Nubia, tipping the coins into Chryses's cupped hands. ‘Is it enough?’ 

Chryses showed his sharp white teeth in a broad smile. ‘It's enough.’ 

The sun was up now, and it was growing hotter. 

Nubia unhobbled Castor and Pollux and took them to drink at a nearby canal, When she returned, Chryses stood 
with his piece of charcoal, searching the graffiti-covered base of the statue for a place to write his latest offering. 
There was none. Chryses turned and whistled for Castor, who plodded obediently towards him. Chryses clicked for 
the camel to kneel, mounted it, then whistled it up. Manoeuvring the creature right up to the Colossus of Memnon, 
he stretched out his hand and began to write his usual riddle, clear and dark, and well above the tangle of graffiti 
below. 

“Come, Nubia,’ he said. ‘Our journey is almost finished.’ 


SCROLL XXIX 





: Thebes!’ said Nathan, as the town came into view on the east bank. 

‘Or even “Theebth”,’ said Jonathan with a grin. 

Lupus chuckled and gave Seth a thumbs-up, 

‘Look,’ said Seth. “A whole avenue of ram-headed sphinxes leading to that temple.’ 

“It must be a temple dedicated to Ammon,’ said Jonathan. 

“That's strange," mused Flavia. ‘Oedipus came from Thebes and he had to answer the sphinx's riddle. But that 
Thebes was in Greece, not Egypt.’ 

"You do realise that yesterday was the Sabbath?’ said Nathan to Seth. 

Seth nodded. “This is an emergency,’ he replied. “We need to warn Nubia and Chryses before that galley finds 
them." 

“Speaking of the governor's galley,’ said Jonathan, 

They followed his gaze, 

The water to the north sparkled with a myriad of spangles in the morning light but they could clearly make out 
the dark shape of a boat, and the rise and fall of twenty oars. 

‘Why are they behind us?’ said Flavia. 

‘They must be searching all the towns along the way." 

‘It looks as if they're heading for the port of Thebes,’ said Nathan. ‘On the east bank. But we want the 
Memnonium. And that’s on the other side.’ 


Flavia and her friends shaded their eyes from the noonday sun and squinted up at the two massive statues. 

They stood at the edge of a flat green onion field near the great Theban necropolis on the west bank of the Nile. 
According to Nathan, dozens of pharaohs were buried in the valley before them. 

There were a few Greek-looking tourists here, with an Egyptian guide and his young son. The boy was playing a 
reed flute. 

“Great Juno's beard,’ muttered Jonathan, mopping his forehead with his sleeve. ‘It’s hot.’ 

“Which of these two statues sings?’ murmured Flavia. 

‘According to Strabo,” said Seth, ‘the northern one sings. But only at dawn.’ 

They moved over to the right-hand colossus. 

‘It must be sixty feet tall,” said Jonathan. “Look. It’s cracked.’ 

Suddenly Lupus grunted and pointed to the statue’s knees. Written above the mass of graffiti was a riddle in 
Greek: My tress is a sign of childhood, my protective eye the moon. I conquered the one from the red land. If you 
would find my word, go through the pylon. 

“That's Chryses's handwriting!" said Flavia. "But what does it mean?" 

‘It must refer to Horus,” said Seth, brushing away a fly. “Horus is the falcon-headed god who is often shown with 


a moon for his eye. He conquered the one from the desert, the red land.” 

“Who was the one from the red land?’ asked Jonathan, 

‘Seth.’ The scribe gave them a wry grin, and added: “Strabo mentions a Ptolemaic temple at a place called 
Apollonospolis, which holds the falcon in honour.’ 

“What does Ptolemaic mean again?’ asked Flavia. ‘I forget.” 

"Anything from the time of the Ptolemies,' said Seth, and added. ‘The Ptolemies ruled Egypt from the death of 
Alexander the Great to the death of Cleopatra.’ 

Lupus was tapping Flavia's shoulder. 

“What? she asked, turning. 

Lupus pointed at the boy playing the flute. Then cupped his ear, as if to say: Listen! 

Flavia listened, and her heart skipped a beat. The boy was playing a haunting, familiar tune. 

“What is that?’ murmured Flavia. Suddenly she gasped. ‘It's Slave Song!" she cried. 

‘What?’ said Seth. 

“That's a tune Nubia made up herself? There's only one way that boy could have heard that song.” 

Flavia ran over to the boy. “Where did you hear that song?’ she asked, in Greek. 

The little boy stopped playing and frowned at her. 

Seth spoke to the boy in Egyptian, and the boy smiled and replied. For a few moments they conversed. Finally 
the boy pointed towards the east bank. 

Seth gave the boy a small coin and turned to them. *He says two youths were here yesterday, one Nubian, one 
Egyptian. He says the Nubian one played that song. They left on camels and they went that way.’ 

Flavia clapped her hands. “They were here yesterday!” she cried, “If we hurry, we might catch up with them 
tomorrow!” 


The wind sang in the rigging, the sail billowed and Scarab's prow sent up a fine wave, but as the sun sank behind 
western palms Lupus thought he saw the governor's galley coming up behind them again. Nathan steered the Scarab 
towards the west bank, to a marshy inlet screened by trees, and dropped the sail. They crouched in the boat and 
waited for the oared ship to approach. 

Flavia’s heart was pounding and her mouth was dry: it was the governor's red and yellow galley. 

The sun had set, and they all held their breath, hoping the silhouette of the Scarab's mast could not be 
distinguished from the silhouettes of the slender palm trees around them. 

The galley's oars fell and rose, dripping golden water, causing a gaggle of geese to rise honking from the reeds. 

Finally the galley passed out of sight. 

“What shall we do?" whispered Flavia. “We want to catch up with Nubia and Chryses and warn them. But we 
don't want to run into those soldiers." 


Two days later, Lupus cautiously approached the great Temple of Horus at Apollonospolis. He was wearing his 
greasy grey turban and his tattered brown tunic. Luckily he had put on his sandals, for the pavement leading to the 
temple was as hot as coals. It was midday on the Nones of June and the sun pounded down like Vulcan's hammer. 

The gateway — pylon in Greek — looked like part of a town wall. But even the walls of Rome were not this high. 
Lupus's head tipped back as he took in the massive, brightly painted figures of the falcon god and his friends carved 
into the sandstone. Like all the other Egyptian figures he had seen, they were shown striding forward in profile, but 
with their shoulders square to the viewer. 


On either side of the gateway were two granite falcons, each as tall as two men. At the base of one of them was a 
charcoal arrow, pointing inside. 

Dutifully, Lupus passed through the lofty pylon into a furnace-hot courtyard. It was ringed by massive columns, 
and here, too, painted figures told their silent stories. A doorway straight ahead lead into another shadowed hall. 

There were even bigger columns in here and the shade was like a blessing. Here and there, the sun pierced holes 
in the roof and sent down dusty shafts of golden light, Lupus crept from shadow to shadow, from column to column. 

He moved past stalking pharaohs and animal headed gods, past a silent babble of hieroglyphs etched into the 
honey-coloured walls. Presently he found his way into the innermost sanctuary. A curtain hung in front of it, but 
when he peeped inside, he saw no priest, only a black granite shrine with a golden statue of a falcon-headed Roman 
emperor: a hybrid of Horus and Titus, no doubt. The cult statue was clothed and wearing jewels. Beside it, two oil 
lamps showed the midday offering of food, plus many votive offerings, in the Greek and Roman manner. Lupus 
crept in and searched for messages. At last he found the riddle — this time in chalk — in tiny letters at the bottom of 
the shrine. 


Lupus was coming out of the sanctuary of Horus, when his acute senses warned him of danger. He had caught a 
turpentine-sweet whiff of terebinth. 

He knew of only one person who wore that scent. It was faint, but distinctive. and as he moved into the 
hypostyle hall, the smell became stronger. 

Presently he heard a man speaking in Greek. ‘I told you, we need proof, Without proof, no reward.’ 

Lupus moved forward to peer round a fat column. 

Two men stood beneath a vertical beam of sunlight, so that their heads seemed to glow. The big bald one wore a 
one-sleeved pink tunic. The other man had curly dark hair, greying at the sides, He wore a cream tunic with a blue 
chlamys. 

"We were lucky to rescue the mute boy's turban," said Thonis, holding the bloody tatters of turquoise linen. “We 
mustn't make the same mistake with the three others. Ideally,’ he added, “we need their heads." 


SCROLL XXX 





: Thónist" breathed Flavia, a short time later. “He's pursued us all this way, The reward for us must be huge. More 
than a thousand drachmae each .. .” 

“And Pullo,' said Jonathan, “The man with him was Pullo, wasn't it?” 

Lupus nodded, He had made his way safely back to the Scarab. 

“Who's Pullo?’ asked Seth. 

“Pullo.' said Flavia, ‘is the slave of Titus's cousin Taurus. our contact in Sabratha.' 

‘Ah, yes,’ said Nathan. “You mentioned this Taurus before. You said you stole a gem for Titus and he took it to 
give to the Emperor.’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia. “And now I think I know what happened!” 

“What?” they all cried, 

“What if Taurus kept the emerald for himself but told Titus that we had kept it for ourselves? That would make 
Titus angry, wouldn't it?” 

“Angry enough to want our heads?” said Jonathan. 

‘Maybe he wants to frighten us into telling him what we've done with the emerald.” 

“Was this gem so very valuable?’ asked Nathan. 

‘Yes, but the real value was the prophecy,’ explained Jonathan. ‘That whoever possessed the gem would rule 
Rome." 

"And you didn’t keep it for yourselves?’ asked Nathan. 

*Of course not!’ cried Flavia and Jonathan together. Lupus put his fists on his hips and glared at Nathan. 

“All right! AH right!" said Nathan. *I was just asking.” 

"And he said he wanted our heads?’ said Flavia to Lupus. Her hand went to her throat. 

“Was there a riddle?’ asked Seth. 

Lupus nodded and beckoned for a wax tablet. Not on Tiber x boat-shaped island, nor at green Epidauros do I 
heal, nor even near fair Alexander tomb, but rather at the double shrine of the biter. 

‘Aesculapius is the healing god on the Tiber Island,” said Flavia. ‘And his Greek counterpart heals at Epidauros, 
near Corinth...” 

“And some of the scholars treat people at the Museum near Alexander's tomb,’ said Jonathan. 

*But what is the double shrine of the biter?’ asked Flavia, 

Seth pursed his lips. “At Ombos," he said, there is a double sanctuary to Horus in his guise as healer. He is 
known as Haroeris. He shares the shrine with Sobek.’ 

“Sobek the crocodile god!" cried Flavia. "The biter.’ 

‘That’s easy enough,’ said Jonathan, examining Nathan's leather map. ‘Ombos is only a day or two from here.’ 

But now Lupus was holding out a piece of papyrus and Jonathan saw something he rarely saw in his friend’s 
face. Fear. 


“What's this?" said Flavia. “A notice?” 

Lupus nodded and mimed ripping it off a wall, rolling it up and slipping it under his tunic. 

“Great Juno's peacock!” breathed Flavia, ‘it's a revised description of us. It must be recent, because they don't 
mention you, Lupus; they think you're dead.” She looked at Jonathan. *But they know about the brand on your arm! 
Listen: Reward offered for two children: Jonathan son of Mordecai, aged twelve years, of medium height, olive skin, 
short curly hair (may be wearing turban), scar on left shoulder. Flavia Gemina, daughter of Marcus Flavius 
Geminus, sea captain, aged almost twelve years, medium height, fair-skinned, grey-eyed, no visible blemishes. 
Reward also offered for Nubian girl travelling with a eunuch on camelback. 1000 drachmae for any information 
leading to their capture. Posted the Nones of June in the second vear of Titus, * 

She looked up at them in horror. 

‘Do you know what this means?" said Flavia. 

Seth, Nathan and Jonathan nodded. But Lupus shook his head. 

‘It means that in the five days since we left Tentyra, someone has betrayed us. But who?’ 


They reached Ombos the following day at about the fifth hour past noon, 

Rounding a bend in the river, they saw the temple on the east bank, its columns golden in the late afternoon sun. 
On the sandy bank below it, lay half a dozen massive crocodiles, basking in the intense heat. 

* Are you sure they Il be here?’ asked Nathan, wiping his brow, “This site is on the east bank.” 

“Yes,” said Seth. “They could easily have crossed on one of the ferries.’ 

‘Look!’ cried Flavia, as Nathan steered the boat towards a high part of the riverbank, well past the crocodiles. 
*There’s the governor’s galley!’ 

“And look there,” added Jonathan. ‘Those two camels kneeling in the shade of that tamarisk tree. It looks like 
that little boy is guarding them.” 

“Do you think those camels belong to Nubia and Chryses?’ asked Flavia. “That they've crossed over?’ 

‘If they are, then Nubia's in danger,’ said Jonathan. ‘She doesn't know there are people after her.’ 

‘Chryses knows that Seth is after him,’ said Flavia. ‘But he doesn't know Nubia's wanted by the governor.’ 

Nathan moored the Scarab to a landing place below the imposing temple. 

‘That Temple,’ said Seth, *is a double temple. The left hand side is devoted to Haroeris and the right to Sobek. 1 
spoke to a local guide when I was waiting for you at Thebes.’ he explained. ‘It must be the double shrine the riddle 
referred to.’ 

“Look at those village women!" cried Flavia. ‘They're coming to draw water from the river. The crocodiles will 
eat them!" 

“Don't worry,’ said Seth. ‘The guide also told me that the crocodiles here are tame and used to being fed. It’s 
their way of keeping them under control.’ 

‘They don’t kill them, the way they do at Tentyra?’ asked Flavia. 

“No.' said Nathan, ‘Here at Ombos the crocodile is revered. There is even a special pool inside the Temple 
precinct, and the sacred crocodile lives there. When it dies,’ he continued, ‘the priests mummify its body and the 
people give it a great funeral, and put it in a tomb with the previous sacred crocodiles.” 

“Great Juno’s beard!" exclaimed Jonathan. ‘That boy is doing a handstand on the crocodile's back!” 

‘Where?’ cried Flavia, and then gasped as she spotted a boy on the basking place, He was about their age and 
wore only a loincloth. There were two other boys with him. They were also somersaulting over the crocodiles and 
doing handstands. 

‘They'd better not try that with the crocodiles at Tentyra,' muttered Jonathan, “They'd be dead in an instant.’ 

Nathan had finished mooring the Scarab to a post. Now he took a deep breath and faced them. 


‘I have to tell you something,’ he said. ‘Something bad.’ 

The three friends and Seth looked at him. 

"When we were in Tentyra.' he said. ‘I went to the soldier from the boat and told him I had information about 
you.’ 

Flavia and the others stared at Nathan, uncomprehending. 

‘I'm the one who betrayed you,’ 

“What? said Flavia. 

‘I began to doubt there would be any treasure,’ he said, turning away from them. ‘And the reward . . . it was so 
great!” 

“What did you tell them? asked Flavia, 

‘I told them I had seen you at Tentyra. I told them you were travelling as Egyptian boys. in turbans and long 
tunics. But when they killed that poor boy... I thought it was Lupus at first . . .' he turned back and looked at them 
with pleading eyes. ‘I never dreamt they wanted you dead. I thought they would just take you back to Alexandria 
and put you on a boat to Rome.* 

“You traitor!’ cried Seth, “I knew I should never have trusted you!” 

“What about Nubia?’ asked Flavia. “What did you tell them about Nubia?’ 

‘And Chryses,’ added Seth. 

‘I told them. . ." Nathan hung his head. *1 told them the Nubian girl was travelling with a eunuch on camel-back 
and that they were a day or two—’ 

Without a word Seth launched himself at Nathan and began to throttle him. 

‘Seth! Stop it!" screamed Flavia. “You'll kill him!’ 

Lupus and Jonathan tried to pull the struggling cousins apart. Finally they succeeded in pulling Seth back. 
Jonathan gripped one arm and Lupus the other. Seth was panting hard and the boat was rocking from their fight. 

‘I'm sorry,’ croaked Nathan, still lying on his back beside the tiller. In the struggle his cap had fallen off. He sat 
up and rubbed his throat. ‘I know I did wrong. But I’m going to make it up to you. I'm going to tell them you're 
dead, that you drowned back at Apollonospolis, and I'll take them there. That will delay them long enough for you 
to find Chryses and Nubia and warn them.’ He ran a hand through his curls and replaced his cap. 

“What will you tell them when they can't find our bodies?’ asked Seth. He was still breathing hard. 

Nathan shrugged. “That crocodiles ate you?" 

‘They would need to believe Nubia and Chryses are dead, too.’ said Seth. 

‘T'I tell them the Nubian girl went back to her own people, into the Nubian Desert. And that the eunuch went 
with her. I doubt they'll follow them all that way." 

“But what if they do follow them?” said Flavia, “We still have to warn Nubia and Chryses. Just in case.’ 

‘Look,’ said Nathan, mopping his sweating brow, ‘take the Scarab. I'm giving it to you, My most precious 
possession. My only possession. Follow them all the way to the first cataract if you have to. Don't worry about me. 
I'll do everything in my power to make this right.’ He stepped onto the gangplank and looked back at them. ‘I doubt 
you'll see me again." 


SCROLL XXXI 





"Now that the governor's men know we're travelling as three Egyptian boys,’ said Flavia to the others. “We need 
a new disguise. Just for this place,” she added. ‘In case one of their men spots us before Nathan convinces them to 
go back down river. 

‘Do we trust Nathan now?’ Jonathan asked. 

"We don't have a choice,’ said Seth, “And 1 think he will keep his word.’ He looked at Flavia and tried to smile. 
*So, what's it to be? Shall we dress up as priests of Anubis? As mummies? As acrobats?’ 

Flavia returned his rueful smile. *I know you hate dressing up as a woman,’ she said. “But we do still have three 
black wigs, plenty of eye makeup and your palla.’ 


‘Look,’ whispered Flavia. *An inscription to Nero." 

*At a temple devoted to crocodiles,” said Jonathan, “That's fitting.’ 

It was late afternoon, but a drachma slipped to a junior priest had ensured their entry, Flavia, Jonathan and Lupus 
were dressed as girls, and Seth pretended to be their mother. He had pulled his palla across his face, revealing only 
his heavily made-up eyes. He lisped that he needed to make an offering to the crocodile god to protect his three 
beautiful daughters against unwelcome suitors. 

The walls around them were adorned with sensual figures carved in deep relief and painted in subtle colours. 
Slim men and beautiful goddesses in diaphanous gowns carried their eternal offerings to Sobek and Haroeris. 

Their guide — a priest — was leading them through a hypostyle hall with massive pillars, Flavia fell into step 
beside him and whispered in Greek: “You haven't seen two young men recently? An Egyptian travelling with a 
Nubian?" 

“Ah!” said the priest with a knowing grin. “Are they unwelcome suitors?’ 

‘How pertheptive you are." lisped Seth. 

‘So sorry,’ said the priest. ‘I have not seen the two suitors you describe. But you know, I myself have very good 
prospects. I would be a good husband.’ 

‘Oh? Seth batted his eyelashes. ‘Doth one of my daughterth take your fanthy?” 

The priest giggled. 

Flavia felt Lupus tap her arm. Following the direction of his gaze, she saw a flash of pink then blue pass between 
the columns. Seth saw it, too, and turned to the priest, 

‘Two of your rivalth have jutht come in. Can you hide uth?’ 

‘Hide you?’ said the priest. His eyes widened, then he nodded. “Yes, 1 can! This temple has a secret corridor 
between the two inner sanctuaries. The priests use a secret speaking hole to pass on the gods’ messages to the 
suppliants. Quickly, follow me.” 

The four of them hurried after the priest as he moved deeper into the temple. He led them into a small room 
painted with scenes of Sobek, through a narrow door and left along a dim inner corridor. They passed three smail 


shrines on their right and he led them into the fourth. 

“You must not tell anyone about this,’ said the priest in a dramatic whisper. He pressed the figure of a bee, carved 
a little deeper into the limestone than the surrounding hieroglyphs and pushed a stone slab, which swung open. 

“Down the stairs, then up again,” he said. ‘I cannot let you have lamps but your eyes will adjust. There is a secret 
room between the sanctuaries, with a special speaking tube for the proclamation of Words and Oracles. You will be 
able to see and hear and breathe. but do not speak, or they will hear you. I ask only two things,’ he added. ‘First, 
don’t tell anyone about this secret room. Second, when the suitors are gone, I would like a kiss from that one.’ 

He smiled at Jonathan. 


Flavia stood on tiptoe to peer through a tiny hole in the thick stone wall of the secret chamber. 

It had been almost too dark to see at first, but gradually their eyes had grown used to the dimness; it was 
illuminated by arrow-thin shafts of light which came in through the peepholes. As Flavia put her eye to the hole, a 
man came into view, It was Thonis, still looking like Marcus Antonius with his curly hair and greying temples. 
Beside him lumbered Pullo, the massive egg-headed slave of Taurus, their enemy, The two men were speaking, but 
she could not hear their words. 

Once again, Lupus was tugging at her tunic. She turned annoyed, but saw that both he and Jonathan were staring 
through peepholes on the opposite wall, into the sanctuary of Haroeris. Flavia turned and looked through the 
peephole behind her. She gasped. 

Two slim youths in white turbans and long cream tunics stood in the sanctuary. They had their backs to her and 
one of them was using a piece of charcoal to write something on the sanctuary wall. Flavia could not see his face or 
what he had written, but she saw the profile of his turbaned companion and almost cried out with joy. 

It was Nubia. 
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Fuvies heart was pounding and her mind was racing. Nubia and Chryses were only a few feet away from their 
pursuers, men who would ruthlessly kill them. 

She tumed back and saw that Nathan had joined Thonis and Pullo in the sanctuary of Sobek. Nathan was 
speaking to Thonis, gesturing back towards the entrance, his expression urgent. 

Yes, thought Flavia. Get them out of here, quickly! 

She turned and peered through the other hole and saw to her horror that Chryses and Nubia were turning to go 
out of their sanctuary. If they left now, they would surely come face to face with Thonis and Pullo among the 
columns of the hypostyle hall. She had to do something. 

But Seth was ahead of her. He had pulled off his palla and moved to a hole on the Haroeris side of their secret 
room. He put his mouth to this hole and stretched out his arm to block the opposite speaking hole with his balled up 
palla. 

Lupus caught on immediately and held Seth's palla firmly over the hole. 

Seth spoke softly into the speaking hole for the sanctuary of Haroeris: “Nubia!” he said softly. 

In the secret chamber, his voice was barely audible, but Flavia saw Nubia stop at the doorway and turn in 
wonder, 

She took her eye away and turned to peer into Sobek's sanctuary, to see if Thonis and Pullo had heard. But 
Lupus was making a walking motion with the fingers of his right hand, as if to say: they're leaving. 

Flavia breathed a sigh of relief. Their pursuers hadn't heard Seth’s disembodied voice, but Nubia had. 

‘Nubia,’ whispered Seth again. ‘Beware the Pink and the Blue. Beware the um . . . beware the Egg and the 
Jackal.’ 

Flavia put her eye to the peephole in time to see Nubia move back into the sanctuary and look for the source of 
the miraculous voice. The turbaned youth appeared in the doorway and went to Nubia. It must be Chryses, but 
Flavia couldn't see his face clearly. She could see Nubia's, however, and the look of amazement as she repeated 
what Seth had said. The youth shook his head, and Flavia waited for him to move, so that she could see his face. She 
sensed the others were waiting for her and turned to see Jonathan already at the top of the steps leading out of the 
secret chamber, He beckoned her and she nodded. 

They had prevented an immediate disaster. But Nubia and Chryses were still in danger. They had to be wamed. 


Jonathan was first up the stairs from the hidden chamber, The young priest was waiting for him, 

‘Tell us quickly!” said Seth coming up behind Jonathan. ‘How do we get to the sanctuary of Haroeris?” 

‘Don’t I get my kiss now?" 

‘But we need to go urgently!’ 

‘Back the way you came,’ said the priest, and glanced at Jonathan. ‘I'll show you if your daughter lets me give 
her a kiss.” 

Seth gave an exasperated sigh, then turned to Jonathan: ‘Thweetheart,’ he said, remembering to lisp this time. 


‘Let the kind prietht give you a kith.’ 

Jonathan sighed, At any other time he would have kicked the priest hard in his oxyrhynchus. But the priest had 
helped them save Nubia. He closed his eyes and offered his cheek. 

The priest gave him a quick peck, then rushed blushing out of the sanctuary. 

‘Follow me, ladies!’ came his voice. 

But when Jonathan and his friends reached the inner sanctuary of the healing god Haroeris, Nubia and Chryses 
were gone. 


When they emerged from the cool shadows of the temple into the bright light of late afternoon, they saw the red and 
gold galley already moving out into the river and turning north, back the way they had come. Beneath the shady 
awning at the ship's stern, Flavia saw egg-headed Pullo in pink and Thonis in his blue chlamys. Nathan, wearing his 
one-sleeved white tunic and pointed white cap, stood grimly between them. 

They watched the governor's galley until it was out of sight, and Nathan did not turn once, 


“Where to now?’ said Flavia, as the wind filled the Scarab’s sail and they moved out into the river. 

Subdued by Nathan's betrayal and departure, they had put on their turbans and tunics again. Lupus was at the 
tiller and, in the bows of the ship, Jonathan was examining the map. 

‘To Syene.' said Jonathan, and looked up at Seth. ‘Correct?’ 

“Yes,” said Seth. 

“Why Syene?’ asked Flavia and quoted the riddle that had been drawn in charcoal on the inner sanctuary of 
Haroeris: “4 mighty tooth am 1, beneath exotic skies. In many other lands, in many shapes I rise. No strength in me 
remains, and yet my charms are prized." 

From the tiller, Lupus trumpeted like an elephant. 

‘I know the answer is ivory,’ said Flavia, ‘But how does that lead to Syene?’ 

Jonathan tapped the map. ‘Ivory comes from elephants,” he said. “And in the nome of Syene there is an island 
called Elephantine, That must be our next stop.’ 

‘I agree.” said Seth. “There's a Roman garrison there, too. Syene and Elephantine are both on the border of 
Nubia.” 

‘So there might be Nubians there?’ asked Flavia. 

‘I'm sure of it.’ 

“Lupus!” cried Jonathan suddenly. “Watch out! We're heading straight for a hippo!’ 
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i Dom cry, Nubia,” said Chryses, “I know they were good friends but we don't need them anymore.” 

“But I loved them," said Nubia. “They were loyal and faithful and brave. I hope the beekeeper doesn't eat them,’ 
she added. 

‘The beekeeper looked very kind,’ said Chryses. “And his little girls adored them. I'm sure Castor and Pollux 
will have a very happy life carrying honey and giving the girls rides. As for us,’ he said. “From now on we travel by 
water,’ 

“But are you not afraid of water?’ 

‘Terrified. But I must be brave. You have taught me that.’ He smiled at her, then pointed to the islands in the 
river. “Do you see those islands?” 

Nubia nodded, The islands of Syene were unlike any of the islands she had seen so far. These were not flat. 
marshy reed beds, but smooth grey boulders. 

‘That one looks like an elephant,’ she said. 

“Nubia! You are so clever!’ Chryses laughed his strange tinkling laugh. “That island is called Elephantine, or 
Elephant Island. Did you know that?” 

‘No,’ 

“Well, that is where we are going. It turns out that we both have treasure on that elephant-shaped island.” 

“Your treasure is there?’ 

“Yes. And yours, too,’ 

‘I haye treasure?’ 

‘I hope so.” He caught both her hands in his and gazed into her eyes. ‘Nubia! The beekeeper told me that there is 
a Nubian Village on that island.’ 

‘Some of my people? On the Elephantine?" 

“Yes! He thinks there are members of the Jackal and Hyena clans. And also of the Leopard clan. Didn't you tell 
me your family is of the Leopard clan?’ 

“Yes!” cried Nubia. ‘Oh, praise Juno! Maybe they will know if some of my family survived.” 


Chryses had covered his eyes with his hands and was muttering invocations to Serapis under his breath, but Nubia 
gazed around with delight. The little sailboat was cutting through the mirror-bright water towards an island which 
might hold the answer to her dreams. 

The river around her teemed with life. A purple heron watched her pass and nodded gravely, a dove cooed 
throatily from a smooth boulder, kingfishers plunged into the Nile and a pair of moorhens swam beside them. 
squeaking cheerfully and working hard to keep up. 

Finally the boatman brought them gently up to the landing place and tossed the mooring rope to a waiting boy. 
He helped Nubia and Chryses out and accepted their coin with a beaming, toothless grin. 

Nubia followed Chryses up the steps and looked around, To her left was a town with a Roman fort and an 


Egyptian temple. To her right was a small village of whitewashed mud huts, some roofed with palm fronds, others 
with domes. A palm grove made a backdrop to the village. 

She heard the soft clanking and bleating of goats and a moment later a small flock emerged from among the 
trees, followed by a young goatherd. The breeze carried their scent, and it made her heart joyful. A movement 
beyond the goatherd caught Nubia's eye: some older boys were throwing a ball. Nubia scanned them and suddenly 
her heart thudded. One of the ballplayers was a tall, lithe Nubian youth, with a flashing smile and neat ears, 

It was her cousin Kashta, to whom she had once been betrothed, 


Kashta stepped forward as Nubia and Chryses approached, 

“Who are you?” he said in heavily accented Greek. 

‘Don't you recognise me, Kashta?’ said Nubia in their language. She pulled off her turban and waited for his 
reaction. 

He studied her face for a long moment. Then his long-lashed brown eyes grew wide. *Shepenwepet!” he cried, 
using her clan name. ‘Can it really be you?’ His face broke into a smile, then clouded over as he looked her up and 
down. “But why do you wear such clothes? Like a man?” 

“We have made a very long and dangerous journey. Chryses thought I would be safer dressed as a boy.’ 

*Chryses?’ His eyes flickered towards Nubia's friend, 

“Yes! Without him I could not have made this joumey. The gods provided him in my hour of need.” She turned to 
Chryses and said in Greek, ‘this is my cousin Kashta. Kashta, this is Chryses.' 

The eunuch smiled shyly. ‘I am honoured to meet you." 

‘I honoured of meet you also,” said Kashta, in his heavily accented Greek. ‘Come! Take refreshment of us. We 
must talk.” 

‘Oh, Kashta,’ cried Nubia. “How I have longed for this day!" 


It took Nubia's eyes a moment to adjust to the darkness of the mud hut. There were mainly children in here, but also 
some women. Rush mats lined the floor, some strewn with threadbare carpets or blankets. It was cooler in here than 
outside, but there were flies everywhere. 

‘Sit.’ Kashta gestured to an embroidered cloth on the floor. He clapped his hands and a thin Nubian girl 
appeared. ‘Water,’ he said, “Bring us water. And also the good dates.” Still speaking in Nubian he said, “You travelled 
alone with this person? That was not very wise.” 

‘I had no choice.’ said Nubia, brushing away a fly. “My friends died and I wanted to come home.” 

‘Our home is not safe these days,’ he said grimly. “Not with the slave-traders. That is why many of us have 
moved here, or closer fo the border.’ He spread his hands, "but here the living is hard.’ 

The thin girl came in with a brass tray. On it were beakers of water and two dozen dates. The girl poured the 
water, smiled at Nubia, and departed, 

Kashta swatted at a fly and continued. "Some from the Hyena clan have had the idea of making beer and selling 
it to the Romans. There is a garrison here, you see. But selling beer is not good. We are hunters and herdsmen. We 
go where the animals go." 

Nubia had forgotten they were speaking their own language until Chryses drained his glass and rose to his feet. 

‘Excuse me, Nubia,” he said in Greek. "But I must see about my business. Shall I leave you to talk? 

“Oh, yes! Thank you!” 

Chryses turned to Kashta. "Thank you. sir, for the refreshment.’ And to Nubia: ‘I'll return in an hour or two,’ 


‘T can see why they call it Elephant Island,’ said Flavia, as they approached the island. “It looks just like a big grey 


elephant!’ 

‘Except for the town and the trees on top,” said Jonathan. 

They had reached Syene at dawn and were sailing through an archipelago of rocks and islands. They were near 
the first cataract and there were boats everywhere. Flavia saw narrow papyrus skiffs with lone fishermen, medium- 
sized sailing boats like the Scarab, and luxury barges with reed cabins near the stern. 

‘Oh, look at that cedarwood barge.” said Flavia. ‘It’s beautiful.’ 

“That one's bound down river," said Seth. 

‘How can you tell?” 

‘No sail. It will just flow with the current, so all it needs is the tiller. And when the Nile begins to flood in a week 
or two, it will go quickly,” 

Lupus grunted and pointed excitedly towards the elephant-shaped island. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. ‘I see them, too. Roman soldiers. There's a garrison here. But it's a big island. Where shall 
we start?” 

‘The landmark mentioned by Strabo,’ said Seth. "That seems to be Chryses's modus operandi,’ 

“Which landmark is that?’ asked Flavia, 

‘Those stairs cut into the rock,’ said Seth, pointing. “The Nilometer.* 


Nubia and Kashta were walking on a path between palm trees and the low retaining wall that ringed the island. A 
cool breeze had risen from the opalescent river below them. 

*Kashta,' said Nubia. ‘My family ., . are any of them still...” 

‘Alive?’ He looked at her. ‘Don’t you remember what happened?" 

‘Yes,’ said Nubia, and forced herself to recall. ‘My mother and baby sister Seyala, they died on the road, The 
slave-traders killed my father and my dog. And one of my brothers died in the flames. Did the other one live?’ 

‘I'm sorry. Nubia. Your family all perished. You are the only one left.’ 

“No,” said Nubia softly. “Tahargo is alive— 

*Tahargo alive?" cried Kashta, his eyes full of joy. “My friend Tahargo is alive?’ 

“Yes,' said Nubia. ‘Now he fights as a gladiator for the Romans.’ 

‘The Romans!" Kashta spat into the dust. “The Romans say there is nothing they can do about the slave-traders. 
The desert is too big. they say. But even with its dangers, the desert is better than this place. Still," he said, gazing 
into her face. ‘I am glad I was here, because now I have found you again." 


* 


I lie between sun and moon, between Egypt and Cush, between ebb and flow. Seth ben Aaron, you have reached the 
end of your quest. ] am your treasure. 

"What in Juno's name does that mean?” said Flavia. She and Lupus had climbed the stairs of the Nilometer to 
examine the riddle written on its wall. Now she looked down at Seth, waiting down below them in the Scarab. "Any 
idea?’ 

“No,” said Seth, frowning. 

Lupus pointed down, as if to say: here. 

‘I think Lupus is right.” Jonathan called up from the boat. ‘The Nile flood will soon begin, so we're almost 
between ebb and flow." 

‘And if the east bank is the side of the sun,” said Seth, ‘and the western the side of the moon, then an island is 
halfway between.’ 


‘And you said Cush is another word for the Land of Nubia!” cried Flavia. ‘And that the first cataract marks the 
border, So this must be your final destination!’ 

Jonathan nodded. “The treasure must be somewhere on this island." 

Lupus had been looking around, Now he pointed towards a palm grove near one end of the island and grunted, 

“Seth!” cried Flavia, “There's a village over there with lots of Nubians. Lupus and I are going to go and 
investigate, We'll be right back.’ 

‘Come back down and sail with us!’ Seth shouted up at them. “There's a docking place at the other end. We can 
look together.’ 

‘No! You sail there and we'll meet you! We haven't a moment to lose! Nubia might be there!’ 

She heard Seth curse and Jonathan call her name, but she ignored them and scrambled over the low parapet. 
Lupus was already trotting across scrubby ground towards a village of whitewashed mud brick surrounded by a 
palm grove. On their left loomed the town with its Roman fort. 

As they approached the village, Flavia could see children playing in the shadows cast by the huts. Village 
women sat nearby, chatting and preparing food. On a patch of waste ground in front of the huts, some youths were 
spitting a whole goat and others were preparing a large open fire. Another man had a bucket of water and was 
throwing handfuls of it to damp down the dust. 

‘They must be preparing to celebrate something," said Flavia to Lupus. 

Then she saw the Nubian couple walking together in the palm grove: a tall young man and a girl with short hair 
and a long cream tunic. Flavia's heart thudded. It was Nubia. She was not with the eunuch but with a tall Nubian 
youth. 

It seemed that her friend had found her family. 
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Li setting sun made long cool shadows of the palm trunks. Kashta stopped in one of these and turned to Nubia, 
*Marry me, Shepenwepet,' he said softly, “You will cook for me and raise my sons, I will protect you and breed 
many fine goats. It will not be an easy life, but we have one another, and our people. You will be free. Truly free.’ 
Nubia gazed up at his handsome, smiling face. Then she looked towards the others in the village: the young 
mothers, the men preparing her celebration goat. the grubby toddlers playing in the dust. She should have been 
happy, but she felt only dismay. Why? She had travelled nearly seven hundred miles to reach her own people and 
she had succeeded. Why did she not feel joy? 
‘Shepenwepet,' whispered Kashta again. “Marry me.’ 


Flavia opened her mouth to call out to Nubia. but Lupus stopped her by gripping her arm with his left hand and 
shaking his head vehemently. 

Nubia and the young man were standing very close, gazing into each other's faces. 

Lupus put his right forefinger to his lips, then jerked his head forward, as if to say: Let's go closer, but quietly. 
Flavia nodded and together they walked nonchalantly forward then quickly ran to hide behind a palm tree. 

A hand on Flavia's shoulder made her jump. But it was only Jonathan. 

"Why did you run off like that?’ he scowled, *Seth's in the boat, down there. He wants you to come back right 
now.’ 

‘Jonathan!’ hissed Flavia. “We've found Nubia! There she is!" 

Jonathan's eyes widened as he spotted Nubia and the youth. 

"Why are we spying on her?’ he asked in a whisper. 

‘It's a romantic moment,’ said Flavia, “Look at them!’ The scene before her blurred as her eyes swam with tears, 
‘Look how happy she is.” 


*Marry me, Shepenwepet.* Kashta pulled Nubia into his arms. ‘And I will take you home.’ 

As he pronounced the word ‘home’, an image appeared in Nubia's mind: the inner garden of Flavia's house, with 
its bubbling fountain and the birds singing in the fig tree. Of Alma, humming in the kitchen. Of Captain Geminus 
working in his tablinum. Of her beloved Aristo, playing his lyre with his eyes closed. And of Nipur, her faithful dog. 

Nubia felt a strange bittersweet longing. Even with Flavia, Jonathan and Lupus dead, she realised Ostia was the 
place she now thought of as home. 

‘Oh, Kashta! she whispered. ‘I came all this way to find my home. But I have seen Rome and Athens and 
Alexandria. I can read stories in Latin and Greek. How can a goatherd’s tent be home to me now?’ 

His face grew dark. “You will marry me!’ he said in a low voice. “Otherwise I will lose face before the others, 
You must not think of the life you have lived these past two years. Rome is evil. Romans are evil!’ 

“No. Kashta. Romans are not evil. They are like us. Some are good. Some are bad. Most are a mixture of good 
and bad. But their world is a wonderful one.’ 


“What about slavery?’ 

Nubia nodded slowly. “Yes, they have slaves. But I know a slave called Alma who is happier than any of the free 
women here. She goes only a few steps to the fountain. She chooses from a hundred types of food for dinner. She 
sleeps in her own little room on a bed with no fleas, She can go to the baths every day and sit in water up to her 
neck. She laughs at jugglers in the streets and talks with her friends at the public fountain and celebrates festivals 
with the family. And she is loved.’ 

“You have become one of them.” he said. 

‘Yes!’ Nubia looked at him in wonder. ‘I have become Roman. I am Nubian, but I am also a Roman. Thank you 
for showing me that.’ She turned to go, but Kashta caught her wrist. 

“No!” he hissed. “You will not go." 

“Stop. Kashta. You are hurting me.’ 

‘I will release you when you promise to stay with me.” 

She stared up at him in horror. “You will not allow me to depart?’ 

“No! You are betrothed to me and you must honour that. 1 will not allow you to return to Rome.” He brought his 
face very close to hers. “My father,’ he said, “often had to beat my mother to make her obey him. Must I beat you?’ 


* 


*Look,' whispered Flavia to Jonathan and Lupus. ‘That must be the boy Nubia was betrothed to marry. They are 
almost kissing. Maybe we should just quietly leave and go back home.” 

*What? said Jonathan. ‘After we've come all this way to find her?’ 

“But look at her! She's home now, with her own people. If we tell her we're alive maybe she'll feel she has to 
come back with us.’ Flavia's voice was hardly more than a whisper. ‘Maybe it's better that she thinks we're dead. It 
will help her fit back in to her old life.’ 

Lupus looked at Flavia angrily, but Jonathan nodded slowly. *Flavia's right,” he said. ‘If we suddenly appear, 
Nubia will be torn between her old life and us. She'll have to reject either us or them, and that will upset her.” 

Lupus swallowed hard. They had travelled so far to find Nubia, but now she had found her true family. It would 
be selfish of them to present themselves now. 

“Do you agree we should leave without telling her?’ whispered Flavia. 

Reluctantly, Lupus nodded. 
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As the three friends were trudging back towards the Scarab, they passed a youth in a white turban and cream tunic 
going the other way. 

Something about the young man’s way of walking made Lupus stop and tum. The youth had stopped too, and 
was looking back at them. He had catlike eyes and a small mouth. 

‘Come on, Lupus,’ called Flavia. "Let's go before we change our minds, ' 

Lupus shrugged and turned to go, too miserable to pay attention to the flicker of recognition at the back of his 
mind. 


‘I do not want to beat you, Shepenwepet,' said Kashta, "But if you speak again of leaving, then I will.’ 

‘Nubia!’ cried Chryses's Greek-accented voice from behind her. ‘Oh Nubia! I've found your family!" 

Nubia turned and saw Chryses standing at the edge of the palm grove with three turbaned boys. The setting sun 
was behind them and at first she could not make them out. Then she recognised two of them. 

‘Jonathan! Lupus!’ she cried in Latin, She ran to them and flung an arm around each of them. “Oh, praise Juno! 
You are alive!” 

“What about me.’ said the third boy. ‘Don’t I get a hug?’ He looked at her with wounded grey eyes. 

‘Flavia!’ Nubia embraced her friend. She was laughing and crying at the same time. ‘Oh, Flavia!’ 

Flavia laughed, too. and gave Nubia a fierce squeeze. “We've been following you all the way! Didn't you 
suspect?’ 

‘No!’ Nubia shook her head. ‘No! I am thinking you are dead!" 

‘Nubia,’ said Flavia, ‘you don't have to come back with us. But Chryses said we should tell you that we aren't 
dead, to put your mind at rest.’ Flavia swallowed hard and tried not to cry, 

‘What Flavia is saying,’ said Jonathan, *is that we'll miss you. but we know you want to stay here with your 
family." 

Nubia looked over her shoulder at Kashta, whose expression was a mixture of outrage and astonishment. 

‘My family are all dead,” she said, softly. ‘Only Tahargo remains. and he is in Rome. Her golden eyes were 
brimming as she looked from Flavia to Jonathan to Lupus. ‘Chryses was right. You are my family. And I am so glad 
I have found you.’ 


They emerged from the palm grove into the dusty golden light of late afternoon. 

“You! cried Seth, striding forward. 

‘Seth?’ gasped Chryses. stopping dead in his tracks. ‘Seth, is that you?’ 

“Who else?” he growled. * You’ve led me on a wild ibis chase a thousand miles up the Nile!” 

‘Oh, Seth!’ breathed Chryses. “You're wonderful! You came all this way to find me.’ He ran forward and threw 
his arms around Seth’s neck. 

“What are you doing?’ cried Seth, recoiling. “Get off me!’ 


‘Oh, Seth!” exclaimed Chryses. ‘Haven't you guessed by now?’ 

“Guessed what?" 

‘I’m not a eunuch!’ Chryses took off his turban and shook out his silky brown hair. “I’m a girl.” 

Seth stared in open-mouthed astonishment. 

“You're a what?" 

"A girl. All those years I’ve been pretending to be a eunuch so that I could be a scribe in the Great Library.’ 

The two scribes stood only a handsbreadth apart, Seth a head taller than Chryses. 

‘Great Juno’s peacock!" gasped Flavia. looking at her friends. *Chryses is a girl! How could Seth not know that?’ 

*Chryses is a girl?’ echoed Jonathan, in disbelief, 

Nubia nodded. ‘I was knowing this.’ 

Lupus nodded and pointed at himself. 

‘How did you know?’ asked Flavia. 

Lupus imitated a girl’s graceful walk. 

Nubia giggled and nodded. ‘Sometimes she forgets to stomp. Also, she does not have the bump here at front of 
her throat. And,’ concluded Nubia. ‘I peeked one day when she was doing latrine.” 

“How could he not have known?” repeated Jonathan. *She's beautiful.’ 

Lupus elbowed Jonathan in the ribs and gave him a grin. 

Jonathan scowled down at his friend. ‘I'm just stating a fact,’ he said defensively. 

Seth was gazing at Chryses. A look of wonder had spread across his face. “Then my dreams . . .? You weren't 
trying to bewitch me?’ 

‘Dreams? You had dreams about me?" 

Seth nodded, dumbly. 

“You should have trusted them, you silly fool,’ 

‘But I thought you were .. .” 

‘Idiot! she rebuked him gently. 

‘Cat worshipper!’ growled Seth. 

“Seth animal!” hissed Chryses. 

“Mosquito!” 

*Spouter of water!’ 

Suddenly they were in each other's arms, kissing passionately. 

The four friends stared in open-mouthed astonishment. 

Presently, Seth and Chryses drew apart, 

‘Disgraceful!’ grumbled Seth, “Such a public display of affection!’ 

‘I'm surprised your god didn’t strike you down!" 

“Why did you kiss me?’ 

“Why did I kiss vou? You kissed me!’ 

‘I did not!” 

“You did, too!” 

And suddenly they were kissing again. 

Lupus mimed being sick. 

Jonathan raised an eyebrow and grinned, "These Egyptians are crazy.’ After a while he added, “This could go on 
for some time.’ 

Flavia laughed and caught Nubia's hand. “Let's go back to the boat. We have lots to tell you.’ she added. as they 


started towards the riverbank. 

*And I have much to tell you,” said Nubia. 

“Where's our boat?” exclaimed Jonathan. *Where's the Scarab?’ 

Lupus grunted and pointed. 

‘It's in the shadow of that huge barge,’ said Jonathan, ‘which will probably crush it in a moment.’ 

‘Oh, isn’t it beautiful!’ exclaimed Flavia. ‘It’s painted with lotus blossoms and papyrus and it has a cabin with 
latticework windows and a palm leaf top where you could rest in the shade.” 

‘And look!" said Jonathan, pointing. “There's a man at the very back cooking a meal.’ His stomach rumbled. ‘It 
smells delicious.’ 

‘That’s the way to travel,’ said Flavia with a sigh. Lupus nodded his agreement. 

“And that’s the way we shall travel,” said a voice behind them. 

The four friends turned to look at Chryses in amazement. She was holding hands with Seth. 

‘That barge is yours?" said Seth, staring. 

“Yes, it belongs to me,’ she said. “And in a week or so, when the Nile begins to flood, we shall all travel back to 
Alexandria in style.’ 

“That barge belongs to you?” repeated Seth. 

“Yes! My grandfather said all | had to do to claim it was to turn up with the papers.’ She reached into the neck of 
her tunic and a moment later brought forth a folded piece of papyrus. 

‘The treasure map!’ cried Jonathan. 

‘It’s actually a map of how to get here with a deed for the barge on the back," said Chryses. 

“Does that mean there is no fabulous treasure?’ said Flavia. “No countless gold of Ophir and of Cush?’ 

"My name is Chrysis,' said the girl with a shrug and a smile. “Chrysis means “a vessel of gold” * 

‘Then you're the treasure?” breathed Flavia. 

‘If Seth wants me, I'm his." 

Nubia frowned. “You were not being rich lady's slave?’ she asked. “Rich lady who is eaten by crocodiles?" 

Chrysis laughed and shook her head. ‘I'm quite a good storyteller, aren't 1?” 

“And you are not afraid of crocodiles?’ said Nubia, 

‘Of course I am. I'd be a fool if | wasn't!” 

“And you're rich?’ said Jonathan. 

“Yes,” purred Chrysis. ‘Grandfather has built me a little house in Rhakotis with an inner garden and balcony 
overlooking the canal and a shop front. I will copy and sell scrolls, It will be my own bookshop.’ 

“But if you're rich, then why did you lead us on this wild-ibis chase?’ asked Jonathan. 

‘For a wager,’ 

‘For a wager?’ croaked Seth. 

Chrysis smiled up at him. “Grandfather said he didn't think you had the backbone to be my husband. I thought 
you did. He said that although you were eighteen, you had never set foot outside the walls of Alexandria. So I said: 
If I can get Seth to travel seven hundred miles up the Nile to claim me, then can | marry him?’ 

Jonathan raised his eyebrows. *And he said yes?” 

“He said yes." 

“But who in Hades is your grandfather?’ said Seth, 

“Oh!” cried Flavia, and began to jump up and down. ‘I know! I know!" 

Lupus nodded, too, and winked at Flavia. 

‘Oh,’ said Jonathan. "Of course!” 


‘Who?’ yelped Seth, looking from one to the other. “Who's her grandfather?’ 

‘Philologus! cried Flavia and Jonathan together, as Lupus mimed the chief scribe hobbling along on his walking 
stick. 

Chrysis grinned at Seth. “You have some very clever friends,’ she said, and kissed him on the cheek. 
‘Grandfather even helped me make up some of the riddles and puzzles for the journey.’ 

"Of course!’ cried Seth, hitting his forehead with the heel of his hand. “That's what he meant when he said there 
were no rules to the game. I thought at the time it was a strange thing to say." He stared at Chrysis. “But you could 
have been killed!” he said. “Hippos, crocodiles, scorpions. desert heat, ducks .. .” 

Chrysis laughed. "And you can't die in the city? Fevers. brigands, slipping on the stairs and breaking your neck . 

“Yes,” said Seth. ‘I've been meaning to ask you about Onesimus. Did he really slip or was he pushed?’ 

‘Of course he slipped!" cried Chrysis. ‘I would never hurt him. If anything. his death was your fault!" 

“My fault?" 

“Yes. I told Onesimus I loved you, and not him. He ran away in tears. That’s when he slipped and fell.” 

‘Did he know you were a girl?” 

‘Does it matter?" 

“No, I suppose it doesn’t. You told him you loved me?” 

‘Of course I do, you fool!’ Chrysis laughed and stroked his slim brown cheek. *1 loved you when you were pink 
and pudgy, and I love you even more now that you are brown and muscular. I knew you could do it.' 

They kissed. 

Seth pulled back and cleared his throat. “You said something about marriage?’ 

Chrysis nodded. *Don't you want to be a bookseller with me and raise lots of little scribes?’ 

Seth gave her his slow grin, then nodded. * Yes," he said huskily. ‘I do." 

They kissed again. 

Jonathan cleared his throat and gestured towards Nubia. “What about her? Why did you take Nubia with you?" 

Chrysis pulled back from Seth. *I was walking on the beach of the eastem necropolis one morning and there she 
was, dripping with salt water and tears. The daughter of mighty Proteus, Old Man of the Sea, met me as I walked 

alone along the strand . . ." quoted Chrysis. “When I found out she wanted to return to the Land of Nubia and that 
she had skill with camels, I decided to put my plan into action immediately. It was as if the gods had brought us 
together." 

‘God,’ said Seth. ‘Not gods. Hear O Israel, the Lord our God is one. If we are to marry you must convert to my 
religion.’ 

Chrysis gazed tenderly up at him. *Of course I will,” she said, and whispered: ‘Speak my name, and I shall live 
forever.” 

*“Chrysis.' he whispered. ‘My golden one.” 

Jonathan looked at his friends and grinned. “These Egyptians are crazy,’ 


SCROLL XXXVI 





Li annual flood of the Nile had begun and was carrying the painted barge away from the island of Elephantine. 
towards Alexandria, 

Nubia waved goodbye to the Nubians from the village. Kashta was not among them. It made her heart sad, but 
she understood. She had changed so much. 

‘Look!’ said Flavia beside her. “There on the right bank. That strange bird with the long curved beak." 

“That's an ibis,” said Chrysis, who stood on the other side of Nubia. She looked cool and elegant in a green silk 
shift. Golden bangles clinked on her arms and her straight silky brown hair just brushed her smooth shoulders, “The 
ibis comes with the flood.’ 

‘It looks as if it’s writing something in the water,” said Flavia. 

“Yes,” agreed Jonathan, ‘using its beak as a pen.’ 

Lupus held up his bronze stylus. 

‘Or stylus,’ added Nubia. 

Chrysis laughed and turned to the four friends. ‘Now you know why the Egyptians gave the scribe god Thoth the 
head of an ibis,’ 

“Of course!” breathed Flavia. 

‘That ibis looks so scholarly,’ said Chrysis, and sighed. ‘He reminds me of my dear old grandfather. | wouldn't 
have been able to stay in the Library for five years without his help," she said. “But binding my chest became such a 
chore and we both knew I couldn't keep up the pretence much longer.’ 

Nubia looked at Chrysis. ‘How long do you think it will take us to get to Alexandria?’ 

“Three weeks if the gods favour us,’ said Chrysis, then corrected herself as two young men came to stand beside 
them at the rail. ‘If the Lord favours us." 

Nubia glanced at Seth and Nathan. Nathan had arrived back from Apollonospolis subdued but happy. his mission 
accomplished, He had convinced the authorities they were dead and no longer a threat. It meant they would have to 
return to Italia incognito, but at least they were safe for the time being. 

Standing beside his cousin, Seth looked handsome in a dark blue linen tunic and a black turban. ‘You know,’ he 
said, “I'm glad 1 came on this wild-ibis chase. 1 learned something important.” 

“What? asked Chrysis, gazing up at him adoringly. 

*God's instruction, his Torah, is not only written in scrolls. It is also written in the world around us.’ 

‘And a wonderful world it is,” sighed Chrysis, catching his hand. 

"You, my cousin,’ said Nathan, “are a very lucky man. You have found something much better than all the gold 
in Ophir." 

‘I know,’ said Seth, and kissed the top of Chrysis's head, 

‘I have a big question for you, Chrysis,” said Flavia. ‘And because it’s my birthday today. I’m going to ask it.’ 

‘Flavia!’ cried Seth. ‘Is today your birthday?’ 


‘Ooops! said Jonathan. Lupus gave a comical grimace. 

“Oh, why didn't you tell me? Chrysis gave Seth a mock slap on the wrist. ‘Bad Seth-dog!" 

“Bad pussycat!” he growled back. 

‘J remember today is your birthday,” said Nubia, She reached into her belt-pouch. ‘It is just something very 
little.” 

‘Oh, Nubia!” cried Flavia. “You remembered!" She looked at the boys, “THAT is friendship,’ she said. “THAT is 
why I came seven hundred miles to find her.’ 

‘So did we!” said Jonathan, in an injured tone, and added. *What is it?’ 

‘It’s a little faience scarab beetle,’ said Flavia, ‘It’s lovely.’ 

“When we get back to Alexandria,” said Nubia. 1 will buy you chain for it.” 

“No!” cried Jonathan. “Lupus and I will buy the chain, won't we Lupus?” 

Lupus shrugged; then he gave Flavia a mischievous grin. 

“What was your question?’ Chrysis asked Flavia, 

“Excuse me if this is nude,’ said Flavia. "But 1 wanted to know why you pretended to be a eunuch.’ 

‘I’ve been wondering that, too," said Nathan. 

“Ever since I was little." said Chrysis, ‘I wanted to be a scribe in the Great Library like my grandfather. I nagged 
Grandfather from the age of seven. Finally, on my thirteenth birthday, he said I could become a scribe, but that I had 
to pretend to be a eunuch.” 

“Hmmph!' said Seth. ‘It’s an abomination." 

Chrysis stared at him in mock horror. “You enormous hypocrite! I hear YOU dressed up as a Greek matron!’ 

*Twice,' said Nathan. ‘He pretended to be a woman twice," 

Seth shrugged and gave her a sheepish grin. 

“And he also pretended to be an Egyptian boatman,” said Jonathan, ‘He was so funny! Listen: J’ve come from 
vithiting my thick thithter in Diothpolith!" 

Nubia giggled and Lupus guffawed. 

Flavia pointed at Jonathan. ‘4 theorpion thtung your ear!' 

All four friends laughed, Seth and Nathan, too. 

‘I'm going to Theebth! added Jonathan. Lupus fell laughing onto the polished deck and kicked his feet in the air. 

“Master of the Universe,’ exclaimed Chrysis, rolling her eyes. She turned to Nubia, ‘Stop this silliness and play 
us your new song. Come, let us sit on the divan,” 

“A new song?’ cried Flavia, clapping her hands. ‘Oh, Nubia! Play it for us.’ 

“Yes, play it,’ said Seth with a wink at Chrysis. 

They all moved to sit on the striped silk divan which formed a semi-circle at the prow of the barge. 

“Wait!” cried Flavia, when they were all seated. ‘What's your song called?” 

Nubia smiled and lifted her Egyptian reed flute to her lips. ‘My song is called Going Home.’ 

And she began to play. 


FINIS 
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Amen (uh-kan-thuss) 
(modern Dahshur) ancient city with pyramids on the west bank of the Nile: it got its name from a sacred enclosure 
of acanthus plants 

Achilles (uh-kill-eez) 
Greek hero: a fast runner and the greatest warrior of the Trojan War 

Aesculapius (eye-skew-lape-ee-uss) 
Greek Asklepios: he was the god of healing with a large sanctuary at Epidauros in Greece and another on the 
Tiber Island in Rome 

Aethiopla (eye-thee-oh-pee-uh) 
not modern Ethiopia, but the Roman term for the extreme southeastern region of the world: this included the Land 
of Nubia 

Africa 
the Roman term for the coastal strip of North Africa, divided into five Roman provinces; from west to east: 
Mauretania Tingitana, Mauretania Caesariensis, Africa Proconsularis, Cyrenaica and Egypt 

Alexander the Great 
(356-323 BC) Greek ruler from Macedonia in Northern Greece who conquered most of the known world by the 
age of thirty-two and founded the city of Alexandria 

Alexandria (al-ex-an-dree-uh) 
Egypt's great port, at the mouth of the Nile Delta, founded by Alexander the Great circa 331 BC; by the first 
century AD it was second only to Rome in wealth, fame and importance 

alpha (a/-fub) 
first letter of the Greek alphabet: also the name of one of the districts of Alexandria; N.B. 1 have guessed the 
location of this district for the map 

Ammon (am-on) 
sometimes spelled Amun: Egyptian god of air who later merged with Zeus to become an oracle god; often shown 
bearded and with rams’ horns, his main sanctuary in the Ptolemaic and Roman times was at the oasis of Siwa 

amphitheatre (am-fee-theatre) 
oval-shaped stadium for watching gladiator shows, beast fights and the execution of criminals 

ankh (onckh) 
famous Egyptian symbol for ‘life’; it resembles a cross with a loop at the top 

Antirrhodos (an-tee-ro-doce) 
small island in the Great Harbour of Alexandria 

Antonius (see Marcus Antonius) 

Anubis (an-oo-bis) 


jackal-headed Egyptian god, he is associated with death and mummification 
Aplis (ap-iss) 
important Egyptian bull-god, usually pictured as bull with sun disc between horns 
Apollonospolis (apollo-noss-po-liss) 
(modern Edfu), a site on the west bank of the Nile with a famous Ptolemaic temple to Horus 
Aramaic (air-uh-may-ik) 
closely related to Hebrew, it was the common language of first century Jews 
Arsinoe (ar-sin-oh-eh) 
name of a city and nome (regional district) in ancient Egypt; Arsinoe was a popular Ptolemaic girl's name, like 
Berenice and Cleopatra 
atrium (ef-tree-um) 
the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and pool 
Augustus (awe-guss-tuss) AKA Octavian Augustus 
(63 BC-AD 14) Julius Caesar's adopted grand-nephew and first emperor of Rome; he defeated Marcus Antonius 
and Cleopatra 
beta (hay-tuh) 
second letter of the Greek alphabet and name of one of the districts of Alexandria; N.B. I have guessed the 
location of this district for the map 
bows (rhymes with *cows') 
the front end of a boat or ship 
brazier (hray-zyur) 
coal-filled metal bowl on legs 
Bruchelon (broo-kay-on) 
the Royal district of Alexandria, where most of the Greeks lived, possibly another name for the Beta District 
Caene (kai-nay) 
Greek name for Qena, the great bend in the river Nile just north of Thebes (Luxor) 
Caesarium (kie-zar-ee-um) 
a magnificent monument in Alexandria: it was begun by Cleopatra in honour of Marcus Antonius, then finished 
by Octavian in honour of himself 
Canoplc Way (kan-oh-pik way) 
road from Canopus to Alexandria and the main east-west thoroughfare in that city 
Canopus (kan-oh-puss) 
town to the east of Alexandria; it was notorious among Romans for its corruption, especially in the first century 
AD (when this story is set) 
Capitolium (kap-it-fo//-ee-um) 
temple of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, usually located in the forum of a town 
carnelian (kar-neel-yun) 
semi-precious stone; very popular in Roman times for signet-rings; ranges in colour from orange to reddish 
brown, most often apricot coloured 
Castor (kas-tor) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Pollux being the other) 
cataract (kat-uh-rakt) 
from Greek ‘down rushing’, the part of a river where it changes level; Egypt's so-called first cataract was located 


at Syene (Aswan) 
cella (sel!-uh) 
innermost room of a temple, where the statue of the god usually stands 
Cheops (kee-ops) 
Greek version of the name Khufu; a pharaoh from Egypt's Old Kingdom and builder of the Great pyramid at Giza 
chlamys (khlam-iss) 
rectangular Greek cloak, usually pinned on the right shoulder 
chryselephantine (kris-el-uh-fan-teen) 
Greek word meaning “made of gold and ivory’ 
Chryses (kry-sayz) 
Greek name meaning ‘golden’; it was the name of a priest of Apollo in Homer's Iliad 
Chrysis (kry-seess) 
Greek girl's name meaning ‘golden’: it was the name of the daughter of a priest of Apollo in Homer's Iliad 
Cibotus (kib-oh-tuss) 
Greek for ‘box’ or ‘ark’; name of the man-made harbour which was part of Alexandria’s larger western harbour. 
Eunostus 
Circus Maximus 
famous racecourse for chariots, located in Rome near the imperial palace 
Cleopatra (klee-oh-pat-ra) 
(69-30 BC) Cleopatra VII was the Greek ruler of Egypt during part of the first century BC; her royal palace was 
in Alexandria 
codex (koh-dex) 
the ancient version of a book, usually made with papyrus or parchment pages; plural is ‘codices’ 
colonnade (kall-a-nade) 
a covered walkway lined with columns 
Colossi of Memnon (ko-/oss-ee of mem-non) 
twin seated statues of Amenhotep III at Luxor; in Roman times they were thought to represent Memnon, a 
mythical hero of the Trojan War 
Corinth (kore-inth) 
prosperous Greek port and capital of the Roman province of Achaea 
cornucopia (kor-noo-ko-pee-uh) 
Latin for ‘horn of plenty’, a cone-shaped basket with fruit tumbling out: it represented bounty 
Crocodilopolls (krok-oh-di-/op-oh-liss) 
literally ‘City of Crocodiles’; at least two cities on the Nile had this name 
culrass (kwieer-ass) 
from the Latin corium ‘leather’; a breastplate worn by ancient soldiers 
Cush (kush) 
also spelled ‘Kush’: one of the ancient names for Nubia, modern Sudan 
Cynopolls (kine-op-oh-liss) 
literally “City of Dogs’: a city on the west bank of the Nile with a sanctuary to Anubis 
dactylic hexameter (dak-til-ik hecks-am-it-ur) 
a form of meter in poetry, used in the epics of Homer and Virgil 
delta (de/-tuh) 


fourth letter of the Greek alphabet; it is the name given to the Jewish Quarter of Alexandria; N.B. unlike the other 
districts, we think we know its location 
The Delta 
name given to Lower Egypt because the mouth of the Nile resembles the capital Greek letter delta 
Demotic (d’-ma-tik) 
Egyptian language and also the script which developed from hieroglyphic scripts 
Dido (die-doh) 
Mythical Queen of Carthage who features in Virgil’s Aeneid 
Dinocrates (die-nok-ra-teez) 
architect from Rhodes who helped Alexander the Great design Alexandria circa 331 BC 
Dionysus (dye-oh-nie-suss) 
Greek god of vineyards and wine; he was a favourite of Marcus Antonius 
Diospolis (dee-oss-po-liss) 
literally “City of Zeus’; another name for Thebes (modern Luxor) 
Diospolis Parva (dee-oss-po-liss par-vuh) 
(modem Hiw), a site on the west bank of the Nile on the Caene Bend; it was called parva (little) to distinguish it 
from Diospolis (Thebes) 
dom-fruit 
fruit from the dom palm, a type of palm that used to grow in Upper Egypt and Nubia 
Domitian (duh-mish-un) 
the Emperor Titus's younger brother, and officially his co-regent 
drachma (drak-ma) 
(plural: drachmae) a silver coin roughly equal in value to a sestertius, it was the main unit of currency in Roman 
Egypt 
ehem! (eh-hem) 
Latin exclamation, meaning "Well, well!” 
Elephantine (el-uh-fan-tee-nay) 
island in the River Nile at Syene (Aswan) just before the first cataract 
Ephesus (e//-ess-iss) 
important town in the Roman province of Asia (modern Turkey) 
Epidauros (ep-id-ow-ross) 
Greek site of a sanctuary to Aesculapius, the healing god 
epsilon (ep-sill-on) 
fifth letter of the Greek alphabet and name of one of Alexandria’s districts; N.B. we do not know the location of 
this district 
Etesian (ee-fee-zhyun) 
Greek for ‘yearly’; the name of a strong dry trade wind in the Mediterranean; blowing in summer from the 
northwest, it cooled the streets of Alexandria and enabled boats to sail up the Nile 
euge! (oh-gay) 
Latin exclamation: “hurray!” 
Eunostus (yoo-noss-tuss) 
Greek for ‘safe return’ and the name of Alexandria’s natural western harbour 
eunuch (voo-nuk) 


a boy or man whose physical development has been halted by castration 
exedra (ek-zeed-ra) 
semicircular seating area, like a small theatre, usually for talks and lectures 
Fayum (fic-yoom) 
fertile lakeside region in Egypt which had a thriving population in ancient times; many famous Roman ‘mummy 
portraits’ come from this region 
festina lente ( fess-tee-nuh /ent-eh) 
a famous Latin saying: “hurry slowly”. in other words ‘quickly but carefully" 
Flavia (flay-vee-uh) 
a name, meaning ‘fair-haired’; Flavius is the masculine form of this name 
gamma (gam-uh) 
third letter of the Greek alphabet and name of one of Alexandria's districts: N.B. I have guessed the location of 
this district for the map 
Geb (geb) 
Egyptian god of the Earth; his hieroglyph was the goose and he was sometimes called the Great Cackler 
gladiator (glad-ee-ate-or) 
man trained to fight other men in the arena, sometimes to the death 
gratis (grat-iss) 
Latin for *free' or ‘no charge’ 
Hades (hay-deez) 
Greek word for the land of the dead; also the name of the god of the dead 
hallelujah (hal-eh-/oo-ya) 
Hebrew for “praise the lord’ 
Haroeris (har-oh-air-iss) 
Egyptian god Horus in the aspect of a wise god who heals 
Helios (hwel-ee-oss) 
Greek for ‘sun’ 
Heptastadium (hep-ta-siade-ee-um) 
Greek for ‘seven stades’; the causeway and aqueduct leading from mainland Alexandria to the island called 
Pharos; it divided Alexandria's two great harbours, but ships could pass beneath it 
Hercules (/ier-kyoo-leez)} 
very popular Roman demi-god, the equivalent of Greek Herakles 
Hermes (her-meez) 
Greek god of travel, commerce and messages; he is the equivalent to the Roman god Mercury and shares 
characteristics with the Egyptian god Thoth 
Hermonthis (her-mon-thiss) 
(modern Armant) a town on the west bank of the Nile about 12 miles south of Thebes (Luxor) 
Hermopolis (her-mop-oh-liss) 
literally ‘City of Hermes’; an Egyptian town on the west bank of the Nile with a Roman garrison and toll station, 
as well as a sanctuary to Thoth 
Hero (here-oh) 
Hero of Alexandria was a Greek mathematician who studied in the Museum in the first century AD; he invented 
the first recorded steam engine and other things 


herpestes (her-pest-teez) 
herpestes ichneumon is the Latin term for Egyptian mongoose 
hieroglyph (/igh-ro-glif) 
Greek for ‘sacred carving’; the famous Egyptian ‘picture writing’ 
Homer (ho-mer) 
Greek poet who is credited with composing the Miad; he lived about eight centuries before Christ 
Horus (hore-uss) 
Egyptian god of the sky, son of Isis and the resurrected Osiris; he is often shown as a baby in Isis’ arms, a falcon, 
or a man with a faleon head 
hypostyle (high-po-stile) 
a space with a flat roof supported by pillars, usually in multiple rows 
ichneumon (ik-noo-mon) 
herpestes ichneumon is the Latin term for Egyptian mongoose 
Ides (eyedz) 
thirteenth day of most months in the Roman calendar; in March, May, July and October the Ides occur on the 
fifteenth day of the month 
inundation (in-un-day-shun) 
the yearly flood of the Nile (in the days before the Aswan dam) 
Isis (eye-siss) 
Egyptian goddess often shown with her baby son Horus and a sacred rattle, or sistrum; she was the sister of 
Osiris, Seth and Nephthys 
Italla (it-a/-ya) 
Latin word for Italy, the famous boot-shaped peninsula 
Juno (joo-no) 
queen ofthe Roman gods and wife ofthe god Jupiter 
Jupiter (jo0-pit-er) 
king ofthe Roman gods, husband of Juno and brother of Pluto and Neptune 
Kalends 
the Kalends mark the first day of the month in the Roman calendar 
Khufu (koo-foo) 
pharaoh credited with building the Great Pyramid of Giza: in Greek his name is Cheops 
kohl (coal) 
dark powder used to darken eyelids or outline eyes 
kyria (kir-ya) 
Greek for ‘lady’ or ‘madam’, the polite form of addressing a married woman 
lapis lazull (/ap-iss laz-oo-lee) 
a dark blue semi-precious stone much prized by the ancient Egyptians; this was what the ancient Romans called 
‘sapphire’ 
Library 
the great library of Alexandria was probably part of the Museum 
Lochias (/ow-kee-ass) 
A promontory on the far east of Alexandria's Great Harbour, this is where the Ptolemaic royal palaces were 
located 


Lower Egypt 
the Delta and northern part of Egypt; its symbol was the bee 
Lycopolis (lie-kop-oh-liss) 
literally ‘City of Wolves’: city on the west bank of the Nile which held the Egyptian jackal sacred 
Macedonian (mass-uh-doe-nee-un) 
anyone from the part of Northern Greece called Macedonia; Cleopatra’s ancestors were from Macedonia, so she 
was Macedonian not Egyptian 
mammon (mam-on) 
Aramaic word for ‘wealth’ 
Marcus Antonius (mar-kuss an-fone-ee-uss) 
(82-30 BC) AKA Mark Anthony. a soldier and statesman who lived during the time of Julius Caesar; he was an 
enemy of Augustus and a lover of Cleopatra 
Mareotis (merry-o/i-tiss) 
a huge lake just south of Alexandria 
Mauretania Tingitana (more-uh-fane-ya tin-gee-iah-nah) 
(modern Morocco) was the westernmost Roman province of North Africa; one of its capitals was Volubilis 
megillot (m'-gill-ot) 
Hebrew for ‘scrolls’; usually refers to five books of the Hebrew Bible which were grouped together: Song of 
Songs. Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther 
Memnon (mem-non) 
Mythological African warrior whose mother was the goddess of the dawn; the Colossi of Memnon did not depict 
him, but rather an Egyptian pharaoh 
Memnonium (mem-non-ee-um) 
term applied by the Greeks to the whole Theban necropolis in the Valley of the Kings: the so-called Colossi of 
Memnon were nearby 
Menelaus (men-uh-/ay-uss) 
Mythical king of Sparta who fought with the Greeks against Troy: his sojurn in Egypt is related by Homer in the 
Iliad IV:351-397 
modius (mo-dee-uss) 
basket used for measuring grain 
modus operandi (mo-duss op-er-an-dee) 
Latin for ‘way of operating’ or ‘method of doing something’ 
Moeris (mo-eer-is) 
lake in the Fayum oasis, it was much bigger in Roman times than it is today 
mulsum (mull-some) 
wine sweetened with honey, often drunk before meals 
Museum (myoo-zee-um) 
shrine to the Muses in Alexandria; it had courtyards, lecture theatres, gardens, zoos, living quarters and half a 
million scrolls which comprised the Library 
Naucratis (now-kra-tiss) 
town on the Canopic branch of the Nile 
Nephthys (nef-thiss) 
goddess in Egyptian mythology, she was the sister of Isis. Osiris and Seth 


Neptune (nep-tyoon) 
god of the sea: his Greek equivalent is Poseidon 
Nero (near-oh) 
Emperor who ruled Rome from AD 54-AD 68 
Nicopolis (nik-op-oh-liss) 
town on the Egyptian coast between Canopus and Alexandria: it was founded to commemorate Octavian's victory 
over Marcus Antonius 
Nile 
The great river of Egypt, flowing 750 miles without obstruction from Syene (Aswan) to Alexandria; in ancient 
times it flooded every summer, bringing the silt and irrigation needed for the following year's harvest 
nilometer (nile-om-it-ur) 
a device for measuring the rise and fall of the waters of the Nile; on the island of Elephantine at Syene (Aswan) 
the nilometer was a flight of stairs with markings on the wall beside it but other nilometers were marked pillars 
nome (nome) 
administrative district of Egypt: there were twenty-two nomes in Upper Eygpt and twenty in Lower Egypt 
Nones (nonz) 
Seventh day of March, May, July, October: fifth day of all the other months 
Nubia (noo-bee-uh) 
Roman term for the area beyond the first cataract at Syene (Aswan); now known as Sudan, in Roman times it was 
also known as Cush or Aethiopia 
Nut (noot) 
Egyptian goddess of the sky and mother of Osiris, Isis, Seth and Nephthys 
Octavian (see Augustus) 
Oedipus (ed-ip-uss) 
mythical Greek hero who successfully answered the Sphinx's riddle 
ohe! (oh-hay) 
Latin for “whoa!” 
Ombos (om-boss) 
(modern Kom Ombo) town on the east bank of the Nile near Syene (Aswan); it was a stop on trade routes from 
Nubia and the east and had a famous temple dedicated to Sobek the crocodile god 
Ophir (o/-feer) 
a rich port mentioned in the Bible; scholars do not know its location 
Osiris (oh-sire-iss) 
Egyptian god of fertility and the underworld, after being murdered by his brother Seth, his sister/wife Isis 
resurrected him 
Ostia (oss-tee-uh) 
port about 16 miles southwest of Rome: Ostia is Flavia's home town 
Oxyrhynchus (ocks-ee-rink-uss) 
town in middle Egypt famous for a huge find of papyrus documents dating back to Ptolemaic and Roman times; 
its inhabitants worshipped the ‘sharp-nosed’ pike 
palla (pal-uh) 
a woman's cloak, could also be wrapped round the waist or wom over the head 
Pan (pan) 


Greek god of shepherds and wild places; he is half man, half goat 
Paneum (pan-nay-um) 
a conical hill in the centre of Alexandria; it was a shrine to the god Pan 
pantomime (pan-toe-mime) 
Roman theatrical performance in which a man (or sometimes woman) illustrated a sung story through dance; the 
dancer could also be called a ‘pantomime’ 
papyrus (puh-pie-russ) 
the cheapest writing material, made from pounded sedge of the same name 
Paridis (pa-ree-deess) 
Latin for ‘of Paris’ (genitive of the name Paris) 
pater (pa-tare) 
Latin for “father” 
patrician (pa-trish-un) 
a person from the highest Roman social class 
pavo (pa-vo) 
Latin for ‘peacock’ 
pedis (ped-iss) 
Latin for ‘louse’ (singular of ‘lice’) 
Pharos (far-oss) 
Name of an island off the coast of Alexandria on which a massive lighthouse was built; people began to call the 
lighthouse ‘pharos’ too 
Phoenician (fuh-neesh-un) 
Semitic sea-people who established trading posts in coastal positions all over the Mediterranean; they are 
described by the word Punic 
Pillars of Hercules 
(modem Straits of Gibraltar) the two rocky promontories which flank the entrance to the Mediterranean sea from 
the Atlantic Ocean 
Plato (plav-to) 
(427-347 BC) famous Greek philosopher who wrote many dialogues including one called The Republic 
Pliny (the Elder) (plin-ee) 
(AD 23-79) Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus was a famous Roman author, admiral and naturalist; he died in the 
eruption of Vesuvius in AD 79 
Pollux (pol-luks) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Castor being the other) 
Portus (por-tuss) 
a large harbour a few miles north of Ostia's river mouth harbour; built by the Emperor Claudius, it was relatively 
new in Flavia'sday 
Poseidium (po-side-ee-um) 
a temple to Neptune (Greek Poseidon) overlooking Alexandria's Great Harbour 
province (pra-vince) 
a division of the Roman Empire: in the first century AD senatorial provinces were governed by a proconsul 
appointed by the senate, imperial provinces were governed by a propraetor appointed by the Emperor 
Ptolemate (tall-eh-may-ik) 


referring to the Greeks who ruled Egypt for three centuries after the death of Alexander the Great; they were 
mostly called Ptolemy 
Ptolemy Soter (tall-eh-mee so-tare) 
(367-283 BC) one of Alexander the Great's generals, he became the first Greek ruler of Egypt and the first of the 
Ptolemaic dynasty 
pylon (pie-lon) 
Greek for ‘gateway’: this term is often applied to the entrances of Egyptian temples 
Rhakotis (rah-ko-tiss) 
a suburb of Alexandria; may have been the original fishing settlement 
Rhodes (roads) 
large island in the Aegean Sea and capital of the Roman province of Asia 
Rhodopis (ro-do-piss) 
an Egyptian princess from Naucratis, mentioned by Strabo 
Sabbath (sab-uth) 
the Jewish day of rest, counted from Friday evening to Saturday evening 
Sabratha (sah-hrah-tah) 
town in the North African province of Africa Proconsularis (modern Libya) 
scroll (skrole) 
papyrus or parchment ‘book’, unrolled from side to side as it was read 
Sedge (sej) 
a large family of plants which usually grow in rivers or wetlands; papyrus is a type of sedge 
Septuagint (sept-oo-uh-jint) 
The Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible, composed in Alexandria sometime during the Ptolemaic period (first 
three centuries BC) 
Serapeum (sir-a-pay-um) 
Famous monumental temple in Alexandria to the god Serapis, there was an annex of the Library there: one of its 
columns still stands (confusingly called Pompey’s Pillar) 
Serapis (sir-ap-iss) 
A made-up Graeco-Egyptian god; he had characteristics of the Egyptian bull-god Apis and of Osiris, and also of 
Hades. the Greek god of the underworld 
sesterces (sess-/ur-seez) 
more than one sestertius, a brass coin; four sesterces equal a denarius 
Seth AKA Seti 
Egyptian god of chaos. confusion and the desert, sometimes shown as a man with the head of a Seth animal. 
Seth animal 
a made up hieroglyphic animal that represents chaos and confusion 
signet-ring (sig-net ring) 
ring with an image carved in it to be pressed into wax and used as a personal seal 
Siwa (see-wa) 
date palm oasis in the ‘Libyan’ desert: there was a sanctuary to the god Ammon there 
Sobek (so-bek) 
Egyptian god of crocodiles, sometimes shown as a man with the head of a Crocodile 
sol (sole) 


Latin for ‘sun’ 
Soma (so-ma) 

Greek for "body", also the name of the building where Alexander’s body was entombed 
stade (stayed) 

a measurement of distance: a stade is about 200 metres, making roughly eight to a mile 
stern (rhymes with “turn') 

back of a ship; Roman ships often had a swan's neck ornament here 
stola (stole-uh) 

a long tunic worn by Roman matrons and respectable women 
Strabo (strah-bow) 


(c. 64 BC — c. AD 24) a Greek historian from Asia minor who is known for his Geography, which includes 


sections on Egypt and North Africa 
stylus (stile-us) 

metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
sun-bread 

sourdough oven-baked bread 
Syene (sigh-ce-nee) 


(modern Aswan) city on the border of Egypt and Nubia, just downriver from the first cataract; there were granite 


quarries and Roman garrison here 
tablinum (tab-/een-um) 
room used as a study or office 
tegula (feg-yoo-la) 
Latin for ‘roof-tile’ 
Tentyra (ten-teer-uh) 
(modern Dendera) town on the west bank of the Nile whose inhabitants hated the crocodile 
Tentyrites (ten-teer-rites) 
men from Tyntyra; according to Strabo they were skilled crocodile hunters 
terebinth (fare-uh-binth) 
small tree of the cashew family which produces turpentine: in Roman times it was valued for its perfumed resin 
testudo (tes-too-do) 
Latin for ‘tortoise’ 
tetradrachm (tet-ra-drak-m) 
an Alexandrian tetradrachm was equal to four drachmae or one denarius 
Thebes (theebz) 
(modern Luxor) a major city on the east bank of the Nile and site of two important temples: Karnak and Luxor 
Thoth (thoth) 
Egyptian god of wisdom and scribes, sometimes shown as a man with an ibis head 
tinea (fin-nay-uh) 
Latin for ‘bookworm’ 
Titus (fie-tuss) 
Titus Flavius Vespasianus has been Emperor of Rome for almost two full years when this story takes place 
Torah (for-uh) 


Hebrew word meaning ‘law’ or ‘instruction’. It can refer to the first five books of the Bible or to the entire 


Hebrew Scriptures (Old Testament). 
Tralles (trah-layz) 

(modern Ayin} a town in Asia Minor (modern Turkey) east of Ephesus 
tunic (few-nic) 

piece of clothing like a big T-shirt; children often wore a long-sleeved one 
tyche (fie-kee) 

Greek word for ‘luck’ or “fortune” 
Upper Egypt 

the southern part of Egypt; its symbol is the sedge plant 
Venus {vee-nuss) 

Roman goddess of love, Aphrodite is her Greek equivalent 
vigiles (vij-il-layz) 

watchmen — usually soldiers — who guarded the town against robbery and fire 
Volubilis (vo-loo-bill-iss) 

town in the Roman province of Mauretania (modern Morocco) 
votive (vo-tiv) 

an object offered to mark a vow, prayer or thanksgiving to some god 
wax tablet 

wax-coated rectangular piece of wood used for making notes 
Zeus (210055) 

king and greatest of the Greek gods; his Roman equivalent is Jupiter 
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W hen most people think of ancient Egypt, they think of pyramids, mummies and pharaohs. But the dynasties of 
the pharaohs are only one part of that country’s history. Alexander the Great founded the capital of his empire there 
shortly before his death. His Greek successors, the Ptolemies, ruled Egypt for 300 years. After the fall of Cleopatra 
in 30 BC, the Romans made Egypt a province. 

Roman Egypt became the main supplier of the grain for Italy, and as grain ships traveled back and forth, so did 
people. Some Romans began to worship Egyptian gods and goddesses like Serapis and Isis, and in the Flavian 
period there was a vogue for Egyptian songs and dances in Rome. However. even under Roman rule, Greek rather 
than Latin remained the language of Alexandria and Egypt. 

In the first century AD, Alexandria was one of the most important cities in the Roman Empire, second only to 
Rome. Whereas Rome had grown up as a collection of crooked streets around seven small hills, Alexandria was 
planned from the start. Its wide streets were laid out on a grid pattern designed to catch the cooling Etesian breeze. It 
boasted one of the Seven Sights of the ancient world, the great lighthouse, but also had world-famous buildings such 
as the Museum, the Serapeum, the Caesarium and the Soma, where Alexander's body was on show in a clear 
sarcophagus. Alexandria had a freshwater lake and five sea harbours to cope with the huge volume of trade that 
passed through it. Impressive underground cisterns supplied water to almost every house in the ancient city. 

A visitor to Roman Alexandria would have seen people from all nations and genders. including eunuchs, A 
eunuch is a man who has had his genitals partly cut or completely removed. This was often done to boys so that they 
never developed as men but remained ‘a third sex’, something between a man and a woman. Such men were usually 
slaves, and were employed in various different capacities in the ancient world. Like gladiators, eunuchs were often 
desired and despised at the same time. Some men even castrated themselves in a religious frenzy, especially those 
who worshipped the Eastern goddess Cybele. 

Towns along the River Nile really did worship particular animals. The town of Oxyrhynchus, named after the 
‘sharp-nosed’ pike. was one of them. So was Cynopolis, a city which venerated dogs. History records bitter rivalries 
between the citizens of different animal-worshipping towns, sometimes leading to riots and death. At Crocodilopolis 
near Fayum there was a bejewelled crocodile, and boy acrobats did handstands on its back. 

Ancient Greek and Roman tourists went to Egypt, just as we do today. They marvelled at the great Pharos, 
visited the pyramids and turned up at dawn to hear the Colossi of Memnon ‘sing’. And, just like many modern 
tourists, they left graffiti on the monuments they visited. 
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To my grandsons, Adrian and Jasper, 
and their mother Brooke 


This story takes place in ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. 


If you don't know them, “Aristo’s Scroll’ at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. 
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E n his vision he sees a celestial battle. 

The sky is cobalt blue and full of stars. The whole of the Zodiac is there, as if inked in light on the inside of a 
vast bowl. The Maiden. The Lion. The Water-bearer. Stars pursue and confront each other with terrible purpose 
across this apocalyptic background. 

He does not understand this terrifying conflict. All he knows is that there is a great battle and that the struggle is 
fiercest in the constellation of the Heavenly Twins, in the constellation of Gemini. 


Flavia Gemina had a problem, She and her three friends were trapped in the city of Alexandria, a thousand miles 
from home. 

‘If we don’t get out of this city and back to Ostia,’ said Flavia one hot afternoon, *1 think I'll go mad.” 

It was early August in the second year of the emperor Titus. For ten days the friends had been hiding out in a 
small house in the Rhakotis district of Alexandria, in the Roman province of Egypt. The house belonged to a 
newlywed couple honeymooning in Canopus, Their only contact to the outside world was the groom's cousin 
Nathan, a young Jewish boatman who had helped them in a quest up the Nile. He specialised in smuggling goods in 
and out of Alexandria and at the moment he was trying to find a way to smuggle the four friends out of the city. In 
the meantime, they were confined to the first floor triclinium so that nobody would see them. 

For the hundredth time, Flavia picked up the papyrus notice that Nathan had illegally pulled from a wall. Its 
message was in Greek: 


Reward offered for four children: Jonathan son of Mordecai, aged twelve years: of medium height, olive skin, short curly hair, scar on left shoulder. 
Lupus or Lykos, aged ten: a tongueless mute with no other visible blemishes. Nubia, aged about thirteen: a dark-skinned Nubian girl with eves of an 
unusual golden brown colour. Flavia Gemina, daughter of Marcus Flavius Geminus, sea captain, oged twelve vears: medium height, Jair-skinned, 
grey eyes, no visible blemishes. Last seen in Ombos, in the Thebaid. N.B. The girls may he disguised as boys or eunuchs. 1000 drachmae per child 
Jor any information leading to their capture and arrest. 


Flavia sighed, put down the notice and looked around the small triclinium at her three friends, Jonathan was sitting 
on the right-hand dining couch, absently cleaning his fingernails with a stylus. With his dark curly hair and olive 
skin, he perfectly matched the description on the notice. Dark-skinned, golden-eyed Nubia sat opposite Jonathan, on 
the left-hand couch. She was stroking a sleek grey cat. Lupus, the youngest of them, sat cross-legged on the coo! tile 
floor: he was making idle marks on the wax tablet which was his main method of communication. 

Flavia sighed again. ‘Sometimes I wish I'd never become a detectrix,' she said. ‘I wish I'd never solved the case 
of pater's missing signet ring two years ago. I wish we'd never caught the dog-killer in Ostia and the three assassins 
in Rome, or rescued the kidnapped children and tracked a criminal mastermind to Rhodes.’ 

“Why not?’ asked Jonathan, without looking up from cleaning his nails. 

"Because I became — we became such good detectives that the emperor sent us on that secret mission. But it went 
wrong and now we're hunted fugitives, a thousand miles from home.’ 


Jonathan nodded glumly. ‘If only we hadn't written those letters home,” he said. “They might have believed 
Nathan’s story that we were eaten by crocodiles in Middle Egypt.’ 

“What letters?’ Nubia looked up from the cat and frowned. 

*Didn’t we tell you?’ said Flavia, “Before he went out this morning, Nathan told us he thinks the officials must 
have intercepted one of the letters we sent home. That's how they know we're still alive, Nathan also said that he 
might not be able smuggle us out together. Because the notice gives such accurate descriptions of the four of us, we 
might have to split up.’ 

‘No!’ cried Nubia. ‘We must not be divided. We are family. We must stay together.” 

Jonathan gave a wry grin, “Nathan's right. If we try to leave together, we'll probably attract more attention than a 
troupe of naked pantomime dancers.” 

Lupus chuckled, and glanced up at Jonathan with bright green eyes. 

‘Of course,’ added Jonathan. ‘They'll probably catch us, even if we do split up." 

“Well,' said Flavia, ‘if they're going to catch us anyway, then I think Nubia's right. We should stay together. We 
may not be related, but we're family.’ She gazed at her dark-skinned friend affectionately, “After all, didn't we just 
travel seven hundred miles up the Nile to find you? It would be silly for us to separate again now. 

Nubia regarded them gravely, ‘It is better to die together than to die alone,’ she said. 

Lupus grinned and wrote on his wax tablet: IS THERE A THIRD CHOICE? 

“Yes!” cried Flavia, “As soon as Nathan gets us out of this city, we can sail back to Italia. Then I'm going to 
marry Gaius Valerius Flaccus and be a good Roman matron and have lots of babies. And I vow I'll never try to solve 
another mystery again.’ 

‘I seem to remember you took a vow never to marry.’ said Jonathan drily, “Now you're taking a vow to stop 
solving mysteries? Maybe you should take a vow not to take vows.’ 

Flavia gave him a rueful grin, and leaned closer to the sandalwood screen over the central couch on which she 
sat. The screen allowed the Etesian breeze to flow through, but it kept them hidden from curious eyes in the houses 
opposite or on the street below. Flavia put her eye right up to one of the lozenge-shaped chinks. She could feel the 
cool breeze and she could see the Pharos rising above the rooftops of Alexandria. The lighthouse marked the 
entrance to the great harbour. 

‘Oh! It's so frustrating!’ she muttered. “At this very moment ships are setting sail for home. If only we were on 
board one of them!’ 

‘I'm afraid you won't be able to go home for a very long time,’ said a familiar voice from the doorway. 

They all turned to see a handsome young Greek with curly hair the colour of bronze. It was their tutor Aristo, 
whom they had not seen in half a year. 

‘Aristo!’ cried Flavia. She jumped off the dining couch and ran to hug him. “Oh, praise Juno! It's so good to see 
you!’ 

Aristo laughed as Lupus and Jonathan rushed to greet him, too. 

“What about you, Nubia?’ said Aristo, as Jonathan stepped back. ‘Don't I get a hug from you, too?" 

Flavia and her friends turned to Nubia, just in time to see her fall back onto the cushioned divan in a swoon. 


Nubia opened her eyes and gazed up into Aristo’s wonderful face. His arms were around her and there was a look of 
tender concern in his long-lashed brown eyes, She reached up and touched his cheek, velvety with three day’s 
growth of beard. She could smell the delicious scent of his body oil — a musky lavender — and she almost swooned 
again. 

* Aristo?” she whispered. ‘Is it really you?’ 

“Who else?’ He showed perfect white teeth in a smile so beautiful it felt like a knife twisting in her heart, His 


smile faded and he looked at her with concern. ‘Are you all right? Has someone hurt you?" 

‘No one has hurt me,’ said Nubia, trying to sit up. The grey cat jumped down from the couch and stalked out of 
the room. 

‘Here, Nubia,” said Flavia. “Rest on these cushions.” 

Aristo helped her to lean back on a silk-covered bolster. “Praise Apollo, I"ve found you,” he said, and looked 
around at the others. “Praise Apollo!’ 

Nubia felt the knife twist in her heart again. Aristo was as glad to see the others as he was to see her. He had only 
taken her in his arms because she had fainted like a foolish girl. His right hand had been holding her left elbow, now 
it moved away. Despite the heat of the day, her skin felt cold without his touch. 

‘How did you find us?’ Flavia asked Aristo. 

‘I found him." A young man came into the dining room with a tray of sweating copper beakers. He wore a white 
conical hat and a tunic which left both shoulders and part of his right breast uncovered. Nathan was the Jewish 
boatman and smuggler who had helped them in their quest up the Nile, “Here, Nubia.’ He extended the tray. ‘Have 
some chilled posca: It's hot as Vulcan's furnace today. No wonder you fainted.” 

‘Thank you,’ said Nubia. She handed a beaker to Aristo, then took another one for herself. 

‘I thought you were attending the Sabbath service,’ said Jonathan to Nathan, as he took a cup of posca. ‘At the 
synagogue. Remember? You promised your mother you were going to be an observant Jew?" 

‘I know. I did. I was.” Nathan placed the tray on a low table. ‘But after the service ended I went down to the 
harbour to put the finishing touches to my plan. Old habits die hard," he said, with a wink at Jonathan. “Anyway, it’s 
good I did. One of my friends told me about a young Greek fresh off the boat from Ostia. I'd told them to keep their 
ears open for anyone asking about you," he explained. ‘So 1 got to Aristo here as soon as | could, but I'm afraid he'd 
already spoken to some officials. And that means they'll be looking even harder for you.’ 

‘I'm sorry,” said Aristo. ‘I didn't know you were wanted here, too.” 

“What do you mean: “wanted here, too?’ Flavia frowned at him. 

‘The four of you are wanted in Italia. 

‘We are wanted in Italia?’ said Nubia, her eyes never leaving Aristo’s face. 

He nodded, “There are notices up in Ostia's forum, the marketplace and even above the fountain on Green 
Fountain Street. They're offering a thousand sesterces each for information leading to your capture. 1 don't know 
what you've done, but you can’t go back there.’ 

The four friends stared at him. So did Nathan. 

‘I thought if I could just smuggle them out of Alexandria,’ he said to Aristo, *they'd be safe. I didn’t realise they 
were wanted elsewhere.’ 

‘I'm afraid so,’ said Aristo. ‘I suspect by now there are notices up all over the Empire.’ 

*Are you saying we can't go back to Italia?’ said Flavia. “We can't go home?’ 

‘Not as long as Titus is emperor,” said Aristo grimly. "And maybe never.’ 
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“We. can't go home to Ostia!’ cried Flavia. ‘This is terrible.” 

“Yes,” said Aristo grimly. "What in Hades did you do to incur the emperor’s wrath?" 

“Nothing!” 

“Just stole an emerald from the governor of Mauretania," said Jonathan, moodily sipping his posca. 

“What? 

Flavia glared at Jonathan. “It wasn't like that,” she said, “Titus asked us to recover—' 

‘Emperor Titus?’ said Aristo, “The emperor himself asked you to do something?” 

“Yes. He asked us to recover a gem which had originally belonged to him, an emerald called “Nero’s Eye”. So 
we did.’ 

"We didn’t recover it,’ said Jonathan. “We stole it." 

*But it originally belonged to him,’ said Flavia, 

Aristo frowned. “But why would the emperor send children on such an important and dangerous mission? 
Especially when he has his choice of agents and spies?’ 

Jonathan answered. “He said children can go places where adults can't, and that we'd proved ourselves to him 
before." 

Lupus held up his wax tablet: SAID HE COULD TRUST US 

"And you succeeded in the mission?” said Aristo. 

“Yes,” said Flavia. “We stole the emerald and we gave it to one of Titus's agents, a man named Taurus from 
Sabratha.* 

"We think that was our mistake,” sighed Jonathan. “We should have personally handed the gem to Titus. He 
obviously never got it and he probably thinks we kept it for ourselves." 

Flavia nodded. *We think Taurus kept the gem for himself and put the blame on us. Anyway, we were on our 
way back to Italia when our ship was blown off course and ran aground, Lupus and Jonathan and I washed up 
together but we couldn't find Nubia. Then we discovered she was going up the Nile. We were following her when 
we discovered that some Egyptian officials were after us. They had a warrant for our arrest. It had come via 
Sabratha, where Titus’s agent Taurus lived. Later we saw Taurus's slave with the officials.’ 

‘That’s how we know he betrayed us," said Jonathan. 

“Yes,” said Flavia. “Nathan helped us trick the Egyptians into thinking we were dead, but when we got back here 
to Alexandria we found there were new notices up for our arrest.’ 

Jonathan added: *We think they must have intercepted two letters we sent home, to tell you we were safe.” 

“By all the gods,’ muttered Aristo, “And now there are notices up in Rome and Ostia, too.” 

"Are they like this one?’ Flavia handed Aristo the piece of papyrus, 

He took it and nodded. “Yes. Except the ones in Ostia are written in Latin and dated a week before the Kalends 
of August,” he said, ‘Oh, and they have a small addition: they say you're wanted for treason against the Emperor.’ 


‘Treason!’ breathed Flavia. "That means they can execute us if they find us.’ 

She stared at her friends in dismay, 

Aristo shook his head. ‘I'm afraid I'm the bearer of even more bad news.’ 

“More bad news?" cried Flavia. “What could be worse than a charge of treason?’ 

Aristo put his beaker down on the table. “Suppressio,” he said. “The kidnapping of freeborn children.’ 

“We're accused of kidnapping?’ 

“No. There have been some more kidnappings. In Ostia.’ 

‘Slave-dealers?' asked Flavia. 

‘Pirates?’ whispered Nubia. 

‘Who?’ asked Jonathan. "Who was kidnapped?’ 

“Half a dozen freeborn children,” said Aristo, “including Popo.” 

“Alas!” cried Nubia. 

Jonathan rested his head in his hands. 

“Who's Popo?’ asked Nathan, looking from one to the other. 

Flavia explained: ‘Last year,’ she said, *Jonathan's sister had twin boys, Philadelphus and Soter. Everybody calls 
them Popo and Soso.' 

‘How did it happen?’ asked Jonathan, without raising his head from his hands. 

‘Popo was with one of his wet-nurses in the fish-market,' said Aristo, “and they were both seized." 

“Why take Popo?’ asked Jonathan. ‘He's just a baby.” 

“Six other freeborn children were taken the day before,’ said Aristo. “The kidnappers must have done one last 
sweep. Your baby nephew was just in the wrong place at the wrong time. They took the girl, too.” 

“Alas!” cried Nubia again, and Lupus growled. 

“Who did it?’ asked Flavia, ‘Do they know?" 

Aristo nodded. ‘A youth came to the house a few hours after their abduction and told us he recognised the men 
who took them. His description fit with sightings of the kidnappers we had the day before. A mother of one of the 
other kidnapped children thinks they were from Rhodes.” 

“But it can't be!” cried Flavia. “We broke the slave-trade in Rhodes last year.’ 

“Your father thought that, too," said Aristo to Flavia, “But now he suspects that some of the Rhodians moved over 
to the mainland and have been operating from a base there.’ 

Flavia nodded. "Gaius Valerius Flaccus went to Halicarnassus last year to try to find the leader of the kidnapping 
ring. We called him Biggest Buyer.’ 

“That's right. And now your father has gone there, too, in search of Popo and his wet-nurse. That's why he 
doesn't know you're alive.’ 

‘Pater doesn’t know we're alive?” said Flavia, 

‘No,’ said Aristo. “Your father thinks you're dead.’ 


Jonathan rested his head in his hands again. He felt sick. He knew this was all his fault. 

He heard Flavia’s voice saying, “Pater thinks we're dead?’ 

"We all thought you were dead,” said Aristo. “Your father returned from his voyage on the Kalends of June. He 
was nearly out of his mind when he discovered that the four of you had left Ostia back in March and were still 
missing three months later.’ 

‘Oh, poor pater!’ whispered Flavia. "We were supposed to be back before him." 

"After several days of frantic investigation,’ said Aristo. “he realised you had gone to Sabratha. He was about to 
set sail to look for you when word reached us that the four of you were dead.” 


‘The shipwreck,” muttered Jonathan, 

“Yes,” said Aristo. “Ostia's harbourmaster received a report that the merchant ship Tyche had sunk. One of its 
crewmembers, a Phoenician, was picked up by a big grain ship on its way to Italia. He was floating on a piece of 
wreckage, and unconscious. When he recovered, he said there had been four Roman children aboard his ship, 
travelling with their uncle. The Phoenician believed he was the only survivor.” 

‘Uncle Gaius hasn't come home, has he?’ asked Flavia. 

‘I'm afraid not.” 

‘Alas!’ whispered Nubia. ‘Marcus Flavius Geminus has lost his brother and now he thinks he has also lost his 
daughter.” 

‘Poor pater!’ said Flavia. ‘He must have been devastated.’ 

‘He was,” said Aristo. “He let his hair and beard grow, and we were afraid he was going to resort to unmixed 
wine or poppy tears, like— 

Jonathan looked up sharply. 

Aristo avoided his gaze and looked at Flavia. "When Popo and the others were kidnapped your father became 
obsessed with rescuing them. He went to his patron for help, and summoned his own clients. He called in every 
favour due to him, and recruited some powerful allies. Now he's obsessed with finding Popo.” 

‘Poor pater,’ repeated Flavia. “He's doing it because he thinks I'm dead.’ 

‘I believe so,’ said Aristo, “Popo and Soso are now his closest living relatives.’ 

*And my parents think I’m dead,’ murmured Jonathan. ‘After everything that's happened . . . 

‘No,’ said Aristo. * Your parents know you're alive.” 

‘They do?" 

Lupus grunted and opened his hands as if to say, How? 

“Yes,’ said Flavia, turning to Aristo. ‘How do they know we're alive? And how did you know we were alive?" 

Suddenly Lupus snapped his fingers, reached over and picked up the papyrus notice from beside Flavia. He 
waved it at Aristo. 

“Exactly,” said their tutor grimly. ‘The notices say that you were last seen in Upper Egypt. That's how we knew 
you must have survived the shipwreck.” 

“But pater doesn't know?’ said Flavia. 

‘No, He went in search of Popo before the notices went up." 

“Great Juno’s beard.’ muttered Jonathan. "What a mess.” 

“What about the other baby?” asked Nubia. ‘What about Soso?’ 

“He's still living at Jonathan's house; the women guard him like she-tigers.' 

“But the youngest wet-nurse was kidnapped with Popo?’ asked Flavia, 

“Yes,” said Aristo. ‘I suppose they needed her to feed the baby. She's hardly more than a child herself.’ 

“Lydia,” said Nubia softly. “Her name is Lydia.’ 

“Why doesn't someone do something about these kidnappers?’ Flavia rose to her feet and twisted her hands 
together. "This suppressio is so wrong. It has to stop! 

‘Someone is doing something. Your father. He put me in charge of the household. and he took Caudex with him 
to Halicarnassus.’ 

Nubia frowned. ‘I forget where is Halicarnassus.’ 

‘In Asia,” said Aristo and Nathan together. 

‘I forget what is Asia, too.” 

‘Remember the island of Rhodes?" said Flavia. ‘Where we went last year? The mainland near Rhodes is the 


province of Asia.” 

‘Is Rhodes nearby or far?’ asked Nubia. 

“Not far.” said Nathan. ‘It’s about four hundred miles north of Alexandria. Three days sailing if the winds are 
favourable.’ 

Aristo looked at Flavia. “Your father and Caudex set sail for Halicarnassus two weeks ago, The notices went up 
two days later, and I set sail for Alexandria the next morning.” 

“What about my parents?’ asked Jonathan suddenly, “Haven't they done anything to try to find Popo? Or me?” he 
added. 

‘No.’ Aristo did not meet his gaze. “Your father isn't well. Your mother has her hands full looking after him. 
She's been a tower of strength but . . ." Aristo trailed off. 

Jonathan stared at the tile floor. ‘Is my father still drinking poppy tears?” he asked. 

‘I'm afraid so. He hardly practices medicine these days. Most of his patients go to other doctors now. If it 
weren't for Hephzibah's riches, | don't know how your parents would survive. I'm sorry to be the one to tell you." 

“Poor doctor Mordecai,’ said Flavia. “And poor pater,” 

“And poor baby Popo,” added Nubia. ‘He lost father and mother, and now has been taken from his twin brother.’ 

Once again, Jonathan rested his head in his hands and tried to ignore the voice in his head, the voice telling him 
that this was all his fault. 


‘If we can't go home, then we have to go to Halicarnassus!” said Flavia suddenly. ‘I’ve got to find pater and tell him 
Pm alive,’ 

“We can help him find Popo.’ said Nubia. 

“And the other kidnapped children,” said Flavia. 

“And Lydia the wet-nurse,' said Nubia. 

Lupus grunted his agreement. 

*Halicarnassus,” said Nathan thoughtfully, “That's not a bad idea. Aristo's arrival means the officials are on the 
alert for you again. But they probably expect you to try to get back to Italia, so it might be easier to smuggle the four 
of you out on a ship headed for Asia. He tumed to Aristo, "And if you decide to go with them, then I might be able 
to put my plan into effect immediately.” 

‘Of course I'll go with them,” said Aristo. ‘I’m their tutor, It’s my job to protect them, although 1 haven't had 
much of a chance to do that over the past few months.’ He sighed. ‘Also, now that Flavia knows her father is in 
Halicarnassus, I suspect she'll go with or without me.’ He looked at Flavia. “Am I right?" 

*Absolutely,’ said Flavia. “And the sooner we go, the better,’ 


Early the following morning — on the Nones of August — a young Greek on his way home to Asia waited with half a 
dozen wheeled wooden boxes near the customs’ desk at Cibotus, Alexandria's western harbour. He was in the queue 
to board the merchant ship Ourania, bound for Rhodes, Halicarnassus and Ephesus. The young man paid the export 
tax without question and produced a licence for his small collection of animals: a young lion, an elderly zebra, a sad- 
looking ostrich and two baboons. 

‘I'm running for office next year,’ explained the youth. ‘I plan to put on a small beast-fight when I return to 
Halicarnassus. Got this lot cheap in Naucratis.’ 

At his table, a sad-eyed official in a red and yellow tunic scanned a long sheet of papyrus. ‘I don't have any 
record of you entering the city.” The official looked up at the youth. 

The young Greek gave him a flashing smile. “That's because my bride and I came through Arabia, and then up 
by river." He put his arm around the veiled girl next to him and gaye her shoulder a squeeze. Sad Eyes glanced 


briefly at the Greek’s young wife. Above her veil, he could see dark hair and pale eyes. She looked to be barely 
more than a child, but she was heavily pregnant. Seven, perhaps eight months. 

“What's wrong with this lion?’ asked one of the guards, a tall Alexandrian with big, muscular thighs. He was 
standing on tiptoe in order to peer through the high rectangular window of the wooden cage. ‘Creature’s half buried 
in the straw,” he added. ‘Only its head poking out.’ 

The Greek youth laughed. “That young lion is missing its parents, The man who sold it to me said it was taken as 
a cub. Nestling in the straw gives it comfort. Its misery will end soon enough in the arena at Halicarnassus." 

Big Thighs looked at the young lion and the lion stared back at him with solemn golden eyes. *Poor little thing.’ 
he said and moved on to the last cage. “And these apes? Never seen apes like these before. Their eyes look almost 
human.’ He made the sign against evil. 

‘Keep your distance.’ warned the Greek. “Those are Libyan baboons. They're particularly fierce. That green- 
eyed one nearly had my finger off the other day.’ 

Even as he spoke the green-eyed baboon launched himself at the small window of the wooden box, grunting 
angrily. The whole cage shook and Big Thighs jumped smartly back. 

‘Keep my distance!” he grunted, “Right you are." And to Sad Eyes: “All in order.” 

Sad Eyes nodded, dripped some wax on the papyrus document and pressed his official seal into it. He handed the 
visa back to the young Greek without looking up. 

‘Good voyage.” he said, waving them on. "Next!" 


SCROLL III 





“Pp, raise Juno!’ breathed Flavia an hour later. “We did it!’ 

She and her friends stood with Aristo at the stern of the Ourania and watched Alexandria recede. Flavia shaded 
her eyes; she thought she could see Nathan standing on the dock, a small figure in a white conical hat and sleeveless 
tunic. She waved her arm and the figure waved back. 

Aristo sighed deeply. “Your friend Nathan has the last of my life's savings. The visa and documents were almost 
as expensive as those animals. And our passage wasn’t cheap either,’ 

‘Pater will make it up to you when we get to Halicarnassus,’ said Flavia. ‘I know he will.’ She had taken the 
cushion from under her long tunic and now she was pulling off the black wig. “Oh, it feels so good to be out of that 
hot wig and veil!" she said. 

“You can’t complain.” said Jonathan. “Nubia and Lupus and I had to put on those smelly animal skins. That was 
horrible.’ He sniffed his own underarm. ‘Ugh! I need a bath.’ 

Lupus nodded, grinned and imitated an ape by pulling himself along the deck by his knuckles. Then he lifted his 
arms and sprang up and down on bent legs, making monkey-noises. 

‘Lupus!’ said Flavia with a shudder. ‘Don't do that! It’s too realistic.’ 

But the sailors were roaring with laughter. and when Lupus began to swing from the rigging, they all cheered. 
The Ourania was a small, elderly craft, but it was spotlessly clean and the crew seemed happy. 

"At least Nathan did a good job for us," said Flavia. "All those papers were perfectly forged.’ She batted her eyes 
mischievously at Aristo. ‘Even our wedding certificate!’ She felt Nubia stiffen beside her and quickly changed the 
subject: “And 1 don't know how he found those animal skins.’ 

‘Not to mention the live zebra and the ostrich,’ added Jonathan, glancing back at the cages lashed to the deck. 

‘I'm afraid I had to sell them to Captain Artabazus,' said Aristo. He patted his coin purse and it jingled. ‘It was 
either that or land in Halicarnassus without so much as a quadrans.” 

‘How much have you got?’ asked Jonathan. 

Aristo shrugged. “Enough to last us a few days, if the gods are gracious,’ 

Flavia looked at the others. ‘Speaking of the gods, we should thank them that we got out of Alexandria safely. 
And we should also commit our quest to them.” 

"And pray we do not get shipwrecked again,’ said Nubia with a shudder. 

Flavia nodded and closed her eyes. “Dear Castor and Pollux,’ she prayed, ‘thank you for helping us leave 
Alexandria. Please protect us from storms and may we not be shipwrecked again. And help us find pater, and Popo 
and Lydia.’ 

‘And the other children,’ added Nubia. 

Lupus grunted his agreement. 

Aristo closed his eyes, too. “Help us, Lord Apollo.’ he said, ‘and you, too, O Neptune.” 

‘Dear Lord,’ prayed Jonathan. ‘Help us save the children." And then he said in a voice so low that Flavia almost 


missed it: “And help me atone for my sins.” 


In his vision he sees Rome burn. On a citadel, the temple of Jupiter explodes and a cascade of fire roars up inte the night sky. The cult state groans 
in the heat, und cracks appear: The colossal head sways, topples. falls and rolls. It knocks down burning columns, bumps down the stairs past the 
altar; and finally comes to rest on one side, looking out over Rome with terrible blank eves. Now the wind catches the Rames from the temple and 
rolls them like waves, washing the city with fire. Men, women and children ery out in terror. The horses in their stables, the dogs in their kennels, the 
pigeons in their dovecote: all long to escape. Twenty thousand souls perish that night, among them a burning man who steps over the cliff and falls 
onto the traitors ‘rocks below. 


They reached the island of Rhodes on the evening of the third day, The Ourania was due to offload and onload 
cargo, and would not set sail until the following afternoon. 

The next morning, they breakfasted in Rhodes Town, under the flapping awning of a tavern overlooking the 
town square. The sound of the wind chimes brought back all the memories of the previous year to Lupus. 

The other three had never had a chance to see the fallen Colossus up close, and Aristo had never been to Rhodes, 
so after a morning at the baths, Lupus led them up the hill to the sanctuary of Apollo, where the massive bronze head 
lay on the ground. 

On his previous visit, the rhododendron bushes had been in bloom. Now, in the pounding midday heat, the 
grasses on the hillside were dried and golden, and the rhododendrons dusty. 

While Aristo and his friends examined the head up close, Lupus stood at a distance and watched them. He 
remembered how the little slave-dealer called Magnus and his big mute henchman Ursus had pursued him around 
the pieces of the fallen statue, and how they had tried to kill him. Lupus had trapped the little one and knocked the 
big one unconscious, but later they had both escaped. Lupus wondered if they had joined Biggest Buyer in 
Halicarnassus. 

He turned and looked down the hill towards the votive tree, its thousand copper plaques blazing in the afternoon 
sunshine like a golden fleece. He had dedicated a plaque there, asking for healing for his tongue, and now he briefly 
considered going down to see if his prayer was still there. But how could his tongue be healed? The slave-dealer had 
cut it off in order to prevent him from naming a murderer. How could something that no longer existed be restored? 
Lupus angrily kicked at the dust and when he turned back, the colossal head swam in a blur of tears. 


As the Ourania set sail for Halicarnassus with the afternoon breeze. Flavia stood in the bows, lost in memories of 
her own. She was thinking of Gaius Valerius Flaccus, the handsome young patrician who had helped them break the 
illegal slave trade in Rhodes the previous year. He had gone on to Asia to try to uncover the mastermind behind the 
operation, the man they had nicknamed Biggest Buyer. Later — back in Ostia — Flaccus had nobly defended a slave- 
girl charged with murder. 

When he had proposed marriage to Flavia in February she had turned him down, not because she didn't like him, 
but because she had impulsively made a vow never to marry. Now she felt a flush of shame at the memory of their 
last encounter. She could hear herself telling him she had renounced men and that she was going to be a virgin 
huntress like the goddess Diana. A virgin huntress! How childish he must have thought her. 

She lifted her face to let the sea breeze cool her hot cheeks, remembering his response: Your arrow has pierced 
my heart. He had plucked one of the arrows from her quiver and broken it and kept the pointed half for himself. 

‘Oh Floppy!’ she whispered, “Do you still have my arrow? Or have you found someone else? Beneath her feet, 
the Ourania’s deck gently rose, paused and dipped, rose, paused and dipped, as if expressing the slow heartbeat of 
the sea. 

Out of the corner of her eye, Flavia saw a movement. Nubia and Aristo were standing a few paces away, 
speaking quietly together. Nubia’s short black hair was plaited and oiled, and around her shoulders she wore a 


fringed silk palla in orange. dark blue and gold. Aristo was smiling and Nubia’s golden eyes shone; she looked 
beautiful. Flavia felt a pang of jealousy, then instantly felt guilty for being jealous. 

Presently, Aristo went back towards the stern and Nubia came to join her. 

“What were you and Aristo talking about?’ asked Flavia, ‘He seemed happy." 

Nubia pulled her palla around her shoulders. “He asked me to play music with him tonight. He says he wants to 
play joyful music since he discovers the four of us are still alive. He says for him the world has colour again.’ 

Flavia turned and caught her friend's hands. ‘Nubia, don't let this opportunity slip away. Tell him how you feel.’ 

Nubia lowered her eyes. ‘I am afraid,’ she said. ‘It is so wonderful that we can play music together again. 1 do 
not want to lose that,’ 

‘I know you're afraid to tell him you love him, but . . . Listen, Nubia: I tumed down Floppy when he proposed 
and—' Flavia was surprised by the strength of emotion that suddenly overwhelmed her. Her eyes brimmed and her 
throat felt tight. 

‘And you wish you had not?’ asked Nubia gently. 

Flavia nodded and began to cry. ‘Oh, Nubia,’ she sobbed. *I think I love him. But what if he thinks I'm dead? 
What if he’s married someone else?” 

The two girls embraced and held each other tightly as the ship rose and fell beneath them. 

After a while Flavia pulled a handkerchief from her belt pouch and blew her nose. She stared towards the blue 
horizon and sighed. Her tears had brought some relief. 

Nubia also stared ahead. *Chrysis said something to me when we were travelling together along the bank of the 
Nile.” she said. 

“What? 

‘The same thing you said. That I should be brave and tell Aristo how I feel.’ 

“And you should!" said Flavia, gripping her friend's hands. "You are so beautiful and gentle. Any man would be 
lucky to have you.” 

Nubia's golden eyes were brimming now, too. “That is just what Chrysis said. But 1 must wait for the right 
moment.’ 

Flavia sighed and looked at her friend with deep affection, “All right,’ she said. ‘But none of us know what the 
gods have in store for us. Don’t make the same mistake I did. Nubia, don’t wait too long.” 


SCROLL IV 





They passed Lupus’s home island Symi later that afternoon and the beautiful marble port of Cnidos in the golden 
evening. That night they anchored beneath a full moon in a cove of the volcanic island of Nisyrus. The faint eggy 
smell of sulphur mingled with the fresh green scent of pine trees on the shore. 

The next morning they woke to the sound of a joyful dawn chorus of a thousand tiny birds in the conifers. The 
birds were still singing when they weighed anchor, and they took this for a good omen. 

An hour before noon, the merchant ship Ourania sailed into a sunny port surrounded by hills. The slopes of the 
hills reminded Jonathan of the seating in a theatre and the harbour was like its circular blue orchestra. 

‘Is this Halicarnassus?’ asked Nubia, pulling her fluttering shaw] tighter around her shoulders. “Halicarnassus in 
Asia?’ 

‘According to Captain Artabazus it is," said Jonathan. 

‘Halicarnassus! proclaimed Flavia. ‘Home of Herodotus the father of history and site of the tomb of Mausolus. 
also known as the Mausoleum, one of the Seven Sights of the world. Correct?’ She looked over her shoulder at 
Aristo who had come to stand behind them. 

“Yes, Flavia.’ He gave Jonathan a wink. *You're correct. As usual.’ 

Lupus grunted and pointed towards a monument rising above the roofs of the town: a gleaming white pyramid 
raised high on columns and topped with a painted sculpture of two figures in a chariot. 

“Lupus is right,’ said Jonathan. “That must be the Mausoleum.” 

*But do you know what the first tomb of Mausolus was?” said Flavia. “It was his wife, Artemisia!” 

Nubia turned her golden eyes on Flavia. ‘How?’ 

‘She loved him so much that after he died she drank his ashes mixed in wine, so that she could be his tomb. His 
living tomb." 

Lupus pretended to gag and Flavia nodded sagely. ‘She died two years later, of grief.” 

‘Or of drinking a dead man’s ashes.’ muttered Jonathan under his breath. 

Flavia ignored him. ‘But before Artemisia died, she commissioned the most magnificent tomb in the world, and 
that's it. She's buried there, too, with her beloved Mausolus. And now it’s considered one of the Seven Sights of— 

“You just said that,’ snapped Jonathan, "you don't have to tell us a thousand times.’ The injured look on Flavia’s 
face immediately made him regret his words, but before he could find the energy to apologise, Captain Artabazus 
came up beside them and rested his hairy forearms on the polished rail. 

“Where are all the townspeople?’ He glared around as the Ourania approached one of the berths. ‘The whole 
place is deserted. Where's the harbour master? Where are all the other sailors and captains’? It looks as if a plague 
has struck,’ 

Jonathan saw the others make the sign against evil. 

Captain Artabazus turned and addressed the crew in his seaman’s bellow: “Who's willing to go down and find 
out what's happening? Has anybody here had plague?” 


‘TIl go,’ said Jonathan, raising his hand. 

Lupus grunted in alarm and Nubia whispered; “Jonathan! You have not had the plague.’ 
Jonathan shrugged. ‘I've had the fever,’ he said. 

“But that's different,” said Flavia. *Plague is much worse than fever.’ 

“They're right,” said Aristo, ‘If there's a plague then it would be suicide to disembark.’ 
‘I said I'll go!’ snapped Jonathan. And under his breath he added: ‘If 1 die, I die.’ 


Half an hour later, Nubia followed Flavia carefully down the gangplank. She took Aristo’s outstretched hand and 
jumped lightly onto the wooden dock. 

‘Where did you say everyone had gone?’ Flavia was asking Jonathan. ‘It sounded like you said the whole town's 
at the theatre!” 

Nubia looked around. She was in the great port of Halicamassus, in Asia, but it looked very much like the port of 
Ostia out of season. There were only a few fishermen here, mending their nets, and some sailors playing 
knucklebones in the shade of a warehouse. 

“That's right,’ said Jonathan. ‘Practically everybody is at the theatre. No point looking for your father, yet. Those 
fishermen told me all the offices are closed, We're in luck,” he added under his breath. “The customs’ stall is 
unmanned,’ 

“Why is everyone at the theatre?’ said Aristo. “Today's not a festival, is it?’ 

Lupus did a back flip and then took a bow like a pantomime dancer. 

‘It’s not a festival and there's no pantomime,” said Jonathan, and nodded towards the fishermen. ‘They said a 
travelling magician is speaking there.’ 

‘Let's go, then,” said Flavia. “Maybe we'll find pater there. But first, we need to give thanks for arriving safely.’ 

“And we need to do it without being detected,’ murmured Aristo. He looked up at the sound of a whistle and saw 
that one of the sailors on the Ourania was about to toss down his leather travelling satchel. ‘Can you keep our things 
on board.” he called out, ‘until I send someone to get them? I’m not sure where we're staying yet." 

“No problem,’ said the sailor. ‘We're here until tomorrow morning.” 

“Wait,” cried Flavia as the sailor turned back. ‘Do you know Halicarnassus?” 

“A little.” 

‘Is there a temple or shrine to Neptune here? So we can make a thanks offering?” 

The sailor pointed a muscular forearm. ‘Just beyond those shops there,’ he said. ‘Little temple to Poseidon. 
That’s what they call him in this part of the world.’ 

Nubia followed the others across the wooden docks and past warehouses towards some shops on the north side 
of the harbour. The shops were shuttered up but one stall near the temple sold votive honey cakes and live doves. 

Aristo paid for a white dove and took it over to the altar at the foot of the temple steps. There was no sign of the 
priest, so Aristo sacrificed the dove himself. Nubia averted her eyes as Aristo wrung the dove’s neck and dripped its 
bright red blood on the altar. She knew it was right to give thanks for their safe voyage. but she hated the way it was 
done. 

As they started towards the theatre, Nubia glanced up at Aristo. “Why did you sacrifice the dove?” she asked 
softly. 

He sighed. ‘I vowed to give Poseidon a thanks offering if he brought us safely here. A dove was all | can afford.’ 

“But why a living creature?’ 

‘They're worth more than cakes or fruit. Because of the blood.” 

“But why blood?” 

Jonathan answered: ‘Because the life is in the blood.’ 


‘Oh,’ said Nubia. She still did not understand, 

On the other side of Aristo, Lupus grunted and pointed at a man pushing a cart in the middle of the street a short 
distance ahead of them. The cart was full of sesame-seed bread rolls, each about the size of a bracelet. 

“You're hungry?’ Aristo said to Lupus. ‘And you want a sesame ring?" 

Lupus nodded and Jonathan said, ‘I’m starving.’ He was wheezing a little because of the steepness of the hill 
they were climbing, 

‘Me, too," said Flavia. 

Nubia still felt slightly off-balance, as she always did after a few days at sea, and she was queasy from watching 
the sacrifice. Even so, her stomach growled. 

Aristo grinned. “Here, Lupus!’ He flipped Lupus a drachma. ‘Catch him up." 

Lupus ran up the hill to catch the bread-seller. He was taking his bread rings and change when they reached him. 
The great Mausoleum loomed above them a few streets to their right. Nubia was glad to stop climbing for a moment 
and gaze up at it, 

‘Do you know what's happening up at the theatre?’ Aristo asked the bread-ring-seller when he had caught his 
breath. 

‘Not sure,” said the man cheerfully. “Prophet, philosopher, magician, healer, These days Asia is crawling with 
them; we get one coming through every month or so. But 1 never go to see them. If 1 went in with the others, I’d 
never eam a mite, would I?’ He gave them a gap-toothed grin and carried on pushing his cart up towards the theatre. 

Nubia took a tentative bite of her sesame-seed ring: it was still warm and it was delicious. but after she 
swallowed it sat like a pebble in her stomach. She put the rest in her belt-pouch for later. 

Lupus was clowning for them, pretending to wear his bread-ring as a bracelet. 

Jonathan glared at him. ‘Stop playing the fool,” he wheezed. ‘If you aren't going to eat that, give it to me.’ 

Lupus glared at him and defiantly took a bite, but he didn't chew carefully enough and had a coughing fit as it 
went down the wrong way. 

Jonathan gave him a violent smack between the shoulder blades. This action successfully dislodged the piece of 
bread, but the force of the blow was so great that it brought tears to Lupus’s eyes. 

‘Jonathan,’ gasped Nubia. “You hit Lupus too hard.’ 

“Yes, Jonathan,’ said Flavia. “What's got into you these past days? You've always been a pessimist but you've 
never been mean before." 

“Jonathan,” said Nubia. “ls something wrong?” 

Jonathan silenced her with a glare and they followed Aristo up the hill in silence. The houses here were ail 
whitewashed and some had colourful flower boxes on the upper floor balconies. 

A moment later, they emerged into an open space and Nubia's eyes grew wide. 

A crowd of excited citizens seethed around the theatre entrance like bees on a honeycomb. Standing a little apart 
from the crowd was a group of emaciated figures in rags; they stared longingly at the theatre. 

‘Careful,’ said Aristo, panting a little. “They're lepers. If you touch them, you'll catch their disease.’ He mopped 
his sweating forehead and neck with a handkerchief. 

The lepers stood in silence but many others in the crowd were crying and pleading to be let in. 

“Help me go in!” Nubia heard a woman cry, ‘I need him to heal me!’ 

*My daughter’s ill,” sobbed a man, carrying a little girl in his arms. ‘Let us through. Please! 

“He's just a trickster!" grumbled an old man at the edge of the crowd. 

‘Sour grapes,’ cackled another. “You're just saying that because they won't let you in. I've heard he makes the 
deaf hear and the dumb talk." 


Nubia glanced at Lupus to see if he had heard the man’s words. The magician in the theatre could make the 
dumb talk. 

Lupus stood staring towards the theatre, his arms slack and his bread-ring in one hand, forgotten. She saw the 
gleam of hope in his eyes and her heart melted for him. 
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Esas saw men and women tugging at people's garments, pleading to be let through. The magician was in the 
theatre, apparently making the blind see, the deaf hear and the dumb talk. Lupus handed his half-eaten sesame-ring 
to Nubia and dropped onto his hands and knees. He tried to crawl through the forest of legs, but the crowd was too 
dense, He was jostled, shoved and kicked. When a fat man nearly brought his hobnailed boot down onto Lupus's 
hand, he retreated and limped back to where his friends were waiting. He was no longer a scrawny beggar boy living 
wild in Ostia’s graveyard. Two years of eating proper meals and sleeping in a soft warm bed had added a foot to his 
height and given him bulk. 

Lupus shaded his eyes against the bright noonday sun and glanced around. There had to be another way to get in 
there. Or at least to see what was happening. 

The theatre was at the outskirts of town, on a hillside. On the western side of the theatre stood three tall poplar 
trees. Lupus tugged Aristo's tunic, pointed to the nearest poplar and imitated climbing. 

“You want a leg up?’ asked Aristo. 

Lupus grunted yes. 

‘That's a good idea,’ said Flavia. ‘I don't think there's any other way to see what's happening in there." 

‘All right,’ said Aristo with a sigh. *But don't fall out.’ 

The five of them were climbing the hill towards the poplar trees when they heard a bellow like that of a 
wounded ox. Lupus and the others turned back to see a huge man forcing his way out of the theatre and through the 
seething mass. The man was so tall that his head and shoulders rose above the crowd as he pushed towards them. 

Suddenly Lupus grunted in disbelief as he recognised the giant. It was Ursus, the big mute bodyguard who had 
pursued him around the fallen Colossus of Rhodes the year before. 

Ursus’s mouth was open in a horrifying grin and his eyes were fixed in a maniacal stare. He was bellowing at the 
top of his lungs and now that he was free of the screaming crowd, he was running straight towards them. 


Nubia felt Aristo grasp her shoulder. “Quickly!” he cried. ‘Behind this altar!” 

He pulled her back with one hand and Flavia with the other and they crouched behind the altar with Jonathan 
and Lupus, 

Nubia could hear the giant's- roar getting closer and closer. She leaned back against Aristo's shoulder and closed 
her eyes, feeling a strange mixture of euphoria and fear: euphoria from being so close to Aristo and fear of the 
yelling man. 

The bellowing giant was almost upon them. Nubia could feel Aristo’s heart pounding against her back. The 
smell of blood and charred flesh from the remains of the lamb on the altar made her feel dizzy and she thought she 
might swoon in his arms again. 

But now the giant had passed by, and already the sound of his cry was getting fainter as he disappeared around a 
comer. 

“What was that?’ wheezed Jonathan, standing up and shading his eyes to gaze in the direction the giant had gone. 


“Who was that?’ said Flavia. 

Nubia gratefully clung to Aristo's arm as he helped her rise to her feet; she still felt dizzy. 

Lupus dipped his finger in a trickle of blood dripping down the side of the altar and wrote on the white marble: 
URSUS. BODYGUARD OF MAGNUS. 

“The one who tried to kill you in Rhodes?’ asked Jonathan. 

Lupus nodded and wiped his finger on his tunic. Then he pointed urgently in the direction the giant had gone and 
beckoned them on, 

‘What?’ cried Aristo. “You want us to follow him?” 

Lupus nodded vigorously and Flavia cried. “Yes! Ursus worked for Magnus, and Magnus worked for Biggest 
Buyer. If we follow him, he might lead us to the kidnapped children. And maybe to Popo.” 

Aristo hesitated. 

“The gods have answered our prayers,’ said Flavia. “They led us right to him.’ 

Nubia caught Aristo's hand and gazed up into his beautiful face. “This is our chance,’ she pleaded. ‘Our chance 
to help the children.” 


“All right then,” he said, giving her hand a squeeze in return. "Come on.’ 
* 


The oven-hot streets of Halicarnassus were still deserted, and it was easy to track Ursus through the western part of 
the city to the Myndus Gate. Unveiled women were still leaning out of upstairs windows and children stared open- 
mouthed in the direction he had gone. As they passed through the shaded arch of the town gate, Flavia caught sight 
of a man in a straw sunhat sitting in the shade of an olive tree, between two tombs. His two-wheeled mule cart stood 
nearby, 

‘Have you just seen a giant running by?’ she asked, speaking Latin in her excitement. 

The man looked up from carving a piece of cheese and stared at her blankly. 

‘Have you just seen a giant running past?” asked Aristo in Greek. 

The man nodded and stood up and pointed west. He wore a sleeveless tunic and his skin was very brown: he was 
obviously a farmer. “Just a few moments ago,” he said, also in Greek. “He was heading down the Myndus road.” 

‘Is that your chariot?’ asked Flavia in Greek. She couldn't remember the Greek word for cart. 

“Yes,” he grinned. “And that’s my brave steed. We've just been to the market to unload some heroic 
watermelons." 

“Dll pay you two drachmas if you take us in your cart and help us catch him.’ said Aristo. 

‘TH do it for four,” said the farmer. 

‘Done,’ said Aristo. He gave the man a silver tetradrachm. Flavia knew it was one of his last coins, and as they 
all climbed up into the cart, she offered a silent prayer to Castor and Pollux for more funds. 

The farmer flicked his mule into a trot. It was only a two-wheeled vegetable cart and the four friends and their 
tutor had to stand crowded together and clutching at the wooden sides. 

As they left Halicarnassus behind them, Flavia looked around. The sun blazed in a pure blue sky and the air 
shimmered with heat. The cart rode almost silently on the dusty verge of the road, and she could hear the throb of 
cicadas that filled the silvery-green olive trees beyond the tombs lining the road out of town. Apart from the strong 
scent of thyme, and the Greek inscriptions on the tombs, they might have been on one of the roads outside Rome. 
She felt a pang of homesickness, Would she ever get back home to her beloved Ostia? 

Suddenly Lupus grunted and pointed. 

“Yes!” cried Flavia, shading her eyes with her hand. “There he is! I can see him running up ahead!" 

“Great Juno's beard,’ muttered Jonathan. ‘He's been running for half an hour without stopping. Is he mad?’ 


*I thought he was going to attack us back there by the theatre,” said Flavia. ‘Didn't you, Lupus?’ 

Without taking his eyes from the distant figure trembling in the heat haze on the road ahead, Lupus nodded. 

‘I’m sure Ursus saw us,” said Jonathan. ‘He was looking right at us.’ 

Lupus nodded again. 

‘So why did he run past us?’ mused Flavia. 

Lupus shrugged. 

‘Maybe he wasn’t after us," said Flavia. “Maybe he was chasing someone else." 

‘Maybe he wasn't after anyone,” said Jonathan. “He looked berserk.’ 

“He looked terrified,’ said Flavia. 

Nubia was frowning thoughtfully, *No,' she said, “Not terrified. Happy.’ 

The three of them turned to stare at Nubia, 

‘Happy?’ said Flavia in disbelief. “You thought he looked happy?" 

‘Crazy happy?’ ventured Nubia. 

‘I don’t think so,’ snorted Flavia, and she tapped Aristo’s shoulder. "Ask the driver to slow down a little. We 
don’t want Ursus to see us following him.' 

Aristo nodded and repeated Flavia's request in Greek. The farmer pulled slightly on the reins and the mule 
slowed. 

“Behold!" said Nubia presently. “The giant goes off from the road.’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia. ‘He’s cutting across the field. Look. There's a villa over there. See the red tiles of the roof just 
peeking above the olive trees on the hillside?” 

‘I think you're right,” said Aristo. ‘That double row of cypress trees further ahead marks a road leading up to an 
estate. That must be where he's going.” 

Lupus tugged the back of Aristo's tunic. He pointed after Ursus, who had disappeared into an olive grove. Then 
Lupus pointed at himself. 

“You want to follow him on foot?" 

Lupus nodded and as the cart slowed he leapt off and started across the scrubby field after Ursus. 

‘Lupus!’ called Aristo. “We'll meet you at the turning! At the place where the tree-lined drive begins! In an 
hour!” 

Without turning around, Lupus gave them a thumbs-up. 

‘Be careful!’ cried Aristo, and shook his head. *I don’t like it,” he muttered, as the farmer flicked his mule into 
motion again. *I don't like him going after that giant by himself.’ 

‘Lupus will be all right,” said Flavia, then added under her breath. ‘Please Juno, may Lupus be all right.’ She 
looked at Aristo. “What's our plan?" 

But before Aristo could answer. Nubia pointed. 

‘Behold!’ she said. ‘I see a carruca waiting in shadow of trees!’ 

‘Strange,’ muttered Jonathan. ‘They look like soldiers.’ 

Flavia squinted and shaded her eyes. ‘The sun’s so bright,’ she murmured. 

“Here.” said the farmer in Greek. “Have my hat.’ He removed his straw sunhat and put it on Flavia's head. 

‘Thank you,” said Flavia. “That does help." 

They were closer now and she could see a carruca standing in the shadows of the cypress trees. Half a dozen 
soldiers were coming down off it, directed by a short man with a patrician toga and thinning hair. Even from a 
distance he looked familiar. Then the man in the toga turned; and she instantly recognised his pale eyes, 

“Great Juno's peacock!” she gasped. ‘It’s Ostia's magistrate, Marcus Artorius Bato," 
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a Envia Gemina and company!’ Bato raised his eyebrows. ‘Why am 1 not surprised to find you here, alive and well 
despite all reports to the contrary?" 

The farmer had let them off at the turning of the tree-lined avenue, and now they stood before Bato and his men. 

“We're here to find a criminal mastermind,” said Flavia, “and to rescue some kidnapped children.’ She spoke as 
coldly as possible. Halfa year ago Bato had slandered them all in court. He had called Flavia a big-nosed busybody. 

‘And what? said Bato drily. “You were going to charge in with your little army here?" He glanced at her hat. 
*Disguised as a farmer? I've got an imperial mandate. What have you got?’ Bato mopped his high forehead with a 
handkerchief. He looked hot and irritated. 

Flavia opened her mouth and then closed it again. 

“You've got an imperial mandate?’ said Aristo. 

Bato sighed, nodded and pulled a slender parchment scroll from his belt. “This allows me to question all the 
slaves, and to take away any we suspect might be freeborn. If we find even one who has been illegally imprisoned, 
or the least evidence of suppressio, then we can arrest the owner of this villa.” 

“Euge!” breathed Nubia, clapping her hands. ‘We can set free the captured children.’ 

“Not so fast,” said Flavia, holding up a hand to stop Nubia and narrowing her eyes at Bato. ‘You can't arrest 
someone unless a private citizen is willing to take them to court. I learned that last year.’ 

Bato sighed deeply. “Your father and ] intend to take him to court,’ he said, ‘and we hope to return the captured 
children to their families.’ 

‘Pater?’ Flavia's anger at Bato instantly evaporated. “You're here with pater?’ 

Bato nodded. ‘He helped fund this expedition.” 

“Where is he?’ Flavia looked eagerly around. 

“He went to Rhodes to investigate the report of a baby who might be his little nephew,’ 

‘Pater went to Rhodes? When?" 

"Two days ago.” 

‘Oh, no!" cried Flavia, “We thought he was in Halicarnassus. That's why we came here.’ She felt the tears well 
up. Her hopes of seeing him had been so high. but now she wondered if she would ever see him again. 

‘Do you think Popo is in Rhodes?’ asked Jonathan. 

Bato shook his head. ‘It was just a rumour of a report. It’s more likely that your little nephew is with the other 
kidnapped children in that villa." He nodded down the tree-lined lane towards the villa. “It belongs to a man called 
Lucius Mindius Faustus. We think Mindius is behind the kidnappings of the past few years.” 

*Mindius?’ said Flavia, “Don't you mean Magnus?” 

‘Magnus was working for Mindius.' said Bato. *Mindius is the mastermind behind most of the illegal slave trade 
in the Roman Empire.’ 

“He's Biggest Buyer?’ breathed Flavia. 


“We're almost certain of it. We were going to raid him next week, but when 1 heard a popular travelling prophet 
was going to be in town today, I decided to do it today.’ 

‘Can we do something to help?’ asked Jonathan. 

Bato shook his head. ‘Our plan worked. Look, The gates are lying wide open. All his guards must have gone to 
the theatre.’ 

“Like Ursus!’ cried Flavia. “He was at the theatre.’ 

Bato gave her a sharp look. “Ursus?” he said. "The big mute giant?’ 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. “We saw him running this way a short time ago, bellowing like a bull.” 

Bato's face grew pale. ‘Did he see you?" 

The friends glanced at each other. 

“Yes,” said Flavia in a small voice. 

“We've been planning this raid for days,’ said Bato from between clenched teeth. “Mindius and Ursus know your 
faces and they know mine. I've been careful not to let either of them see me.’ He glared at Flavia. ‘It took a lot of 
time and money to obtain this warrant. If Ursus saw you and suspected a raid. if the abducted children have been 
taken somewhere else, and if we lose our chance to rescue them, then it will be your fault.’ 

“Oh, no,’ said Flavia weakly. 

‘Oh, yes, Flavia Gemina. Oh, yes.’ 


The large, cool atrium of the opulent villa was deserted. It was so quiet that Nubia could hear a fountain splashing 
somewhere deeper inside and the cicadas creaking in the olive groves outside. There was a faint smell of incense 
and the strong smell of lavender. 

Bato led his clinking soldiers quickly around the shallow impluvium and into an inner garden. As Nubia and the 
others hurried after him, she offered up a silent prayer: Please let the children be here! 

The garden's centrepiece was a splashing fountain surrounded by beds of fragrant herbs planted in diamonds and 
circle patterns, A columned and shaded walkway surrounded the garden, with a dozen rooms giving onto it. 

As Bato and his men began to search these rooms, Nubia thought she saw a small movement behind a lavender 
bush near the fountain. She stepped into the blazing light and heat of the garden, then crouched down and addressed 
the shrub. 

“Come out,’ she whispered in Greek. “We will not hurt you." 

The lavender bush did not reply. 

“We will not hurt you.’ This time she said it in Latin, and the bush stirred slightly, 

‘The soldiers will not hurt you either,’ Nubia continued in Latin, “They just want to take you home.” 

‘Home to mummy and daddy?’ the bush replied in muffled Latin, 

Nubia glanced over at Aristo and Flavia, who had stopped to watch her from the shaded peristyle. 

“Yes,” she said in Latin. “Home to mummy and daddy." 

The branches of the shrub parted and a little boy of about four years old appeared, sucking his thumb. He was 
thin and grubby and pale. 

“What is your name?’ asked Nubia gently. 

‘Gaius.’ The boy took his thumb out of his mouth. ‘Gaius Cartilius Poplicola.’ 

‘Great Juno's peacock!" Flavia ran forward to join Nubia. “He’s from Ostia." 

‘From one its most illustrious families,” added Aristo, stepping into the bright sunlight. “He must be one of the 
children kidnapped last month!’ 

‘Have you found someone?’ called Bato, appearing in the shadowy doorway of a bedroom. When they nodded, 
he said: ‘Ask him where the others are.’ 


“I'm hungry,” said Gaius. 

Nubia opened her belt pouch and pulled out the sesame-seed bread ring that Aristo had bought that morning. She 
broke it in half and handed him a piece. The little boy devoured it greedily, then held out his hand for the other half, 

“What happened?’ said Nubia, “Where is everybody?" 

‘We heard Big Bear yelling,’ said Gaius. ‘He sounded angry. so I hid.’ 

“Ursus?” said Flavia. ‘Do you mean Ursus? About half an hour ago?” 

The little boy nodded, and Nubia gave him the other half of the sesame ring. 

“Are there any other children here?’ asked Nubia softly. ‘Is anyone else hiding?’ 

“My friends are making carpets,’ said Gaius, his mouth full. “But someone else is hiding. One of the bad men." 

‘One of the men who enslaved you?’ cried Flavia. 

“Yes,” said Gaius, He swallowed the last of the bread-ring and pointed a grubby finger. “When he heard you 
coming he hid in that room over there.” 

Nubia glanced at Aristo. He nodded bravely back at her, so she whispered to Gaius. “Will you show me?’ She 
felt his hot little hand grip her fingers and let him lead her around the fountain, beneath the colonnade and into the 
cool tablinum. There was a desk here, and scroll niches on the wall and in one corner a small cupboard. Nubia knew 
it was the kind of cupboard in which Romans stored their family death masks. Gaius stopped before this cupboard 
and pointed with his free hand. 

“What is it?” asked Jonathan, who had just come in with two soldiers. “What's happening?” 

*Someone’s hiding in there,” said Flavia. “We think.’ 

“How can a man be hiding in there?” said Jonathan, frowning at the cupboard. 

Nubia nodded. ‘It is too small.” 

Aristo stepped towards the cupboard, took a deep breath, then reached out to pull the little ivory knob at the top 
of the biggest door. At first the door seemed stuck, then it flew open and both Flavia and Nubia jumped back with a 
squeal, 

There were no death masks in the cupboard. It contained a crouching dwarf. 

‘Behold!’ cried Nubia. ‘It is Magnus the dwarf!” 
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; Bato, come quickly!’ cried Flavia, as Aristo grasped the little man’s arm and pulled him out of the cupboard. ‘It’s 
Magnus! The slave-dealer from Rhodes,’ 

‘So I see.’ Bato sneered down at the dwarf. ‘The little slave-trader who used to ride on the shoulders of his giant 
bodyguard.’ he said. "We meet again.” 

Magnus lifted his head. His handsome face was contorted with hatred. 

‘I could smell you a mile off,’ he sneered. “You politicians all stink.’ 

‘If you could smell me a mile off,’ said Bato, with a sneer of his own, ‘then why did you linger?’ Bato beckoned 
two of his soldiers, ‘Put the manacles on this one. I don't want him to get away again. Tell me, little man, where is 
your master?’ 

Magnus snarled as one of the soldiers pulled his hands behind his back and fastened stiff leather manacles on his 
wrists. *Mindius is not my master!” he said, ‘He's my patron, We're partners.” 

‘Partners in the business of suppressio,’ said Bato. ‘You disgust me. How can you enslave freeborn children like 
this?’ He gestured towards little Gaius. who was hiding behind Nubia, 

‘Slaves keep the empire running smoothly,’ said Magnus. “We haven't had any wars recently, so supplies of 
captives are running low. Mindius and I are just filling a gap in the market. We’re doing you all a service. 

“But it's illegal to enslave freeborn children,’ cried Flavia. "And it’s wrong." 

Magnus glared up at her. “Well, Miss Straw Hat, why don't you tell that to their parents? These children may be 
freeborn, but half of them were sold to us by their parents in order to pay their debts, We give them shelter, food and 
a useful occupation.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Bato, his voice heavy with sarcasm. ‘You're doing a great public service." 

Flavia folded her arms. “Where is my cousin Popo?’ she said coldly. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. “Why did you kidnap my sister's baby? He never did anything to hurt you!" 

The dwarf"s handsome face went blank for a moment, then understanding dawned and he sneered. “Why do you 
think we took him?" he said. 

“Was it to get revenge on us for thwarting you last year?’ asked Flavia, 

"Why would I want revenge on you?’ he said, his voice heavy with sarcasm. *Do you think it might be because 
you destroyed my business, ran me out of my home and humiliated me in front of the entire population of Rhodes?’ 

Flavia and Jonathan exchanged a helpless glance. 

“Where are the other children?” asked Nubia, 

“Yes,” said Bato. ‘Show us where the other children are.’ 

Magnus's smile vanished. “Find them yourself.” 

‘Tl show you,’ piped a child's voice, Little Gaius emerged from behind Nubia and held out his hand to Bato. 

‘Thank you,” said Bato to the little boy, and to his soldiers: ‘Take the dwarf back to Halicarnassus, lock him up 


in the basilica cells." 


Flavia watched the two soldiers escort Magnus out of the tablinum and along the colonnade towards the main 
entrance, then she turned to follow the others. 

Clutching Bato’s hand, little Gaius led them through the fountain courtyard and out through the back of the villa 
into the pounding heat and brilliant light of the afternoon. Behind the vegetable garden and the stables was a wooden 
shed. Flavia followed the others inside. 

‘By Hercules!’ cried Bato, and she heard Nubia gasp. 

It was hot in here, and dim. She recoiled at the stench of urine mixed with the unpleasant garlic-seaweed smell 
of purple dye. As her eyes adjusted to the darkness, she saw twenty or twenty-five children, sitting before looms and 
weaving grimly. 

“Great Juno's peacock!” she murmured. 

The children’s hair was lank, their eyes swollen and their skin chalky white. Some of them were coughing 
weakly. 

Bato pulled out his handkerchief and held it to his nose. ‘Poor creatures.” he said. “Chained to the looms. It looks 
as if they've been beaten as well." He stepped forward to examine two little girls, one dark and one fair. 

But as he approached, the girls cringed and whimpered, so Bato stopped and turned to Flavia. 

“Will you reassure them? Just until we find the key to unlock them.’ 

Flavia knelt in the straw beside the oldest girl. 

‘My name’s Flavia Gemina,' she said in Latin. "That's my friend Nubia. and Jonathan's the one with dark curly 
hair, and that's our tutor Aristo. The man in the toga, holding hands with Gaius, he’s Bato. We've come to set you 
free! What's your name?’ 

The girl was eight or nine, with sallow skin and lank dark hair. She did not reply but the younger girl beside her 
whispered: “Salome doesn't speak Latin." 

“But you do?’ 

The little girl nodded. 

“What's your name?” 

The little girl looked at Flavia with swollen eyes. Her skin was bitten by fleas and her fingertips were raw. ‘Are 
you a boy or a girl?’ whispered the girl. 

Flavia smiled and took off her straw sunhat and shook out her shoulder-length hair. ‘I’m a girl. My name is 
Flavia. Do they make you weave carpets all day?’ 

The little girl nodded, then whispered, ‘My name is like yours.’ 

“What is it?’ Flavia made herself smile. 

*Flavilla. My name is Flavilla.' 

‘Flavilla?’ said Flavia gently, “What happened to your fingers? Did you burn them?’ 

Flavilla looked at Flavia with her red-rimmed eyes. ‘If we cut our fingers they bum them, so we don't bleed on 
the wool,’ she whispered. 

‘Oh, you poor thing,’ whispered Flavia, and she felt tears prick her eyes. 

Flavilla’s eyes were also filling with tears. “And they beat us if we don't do enough. And they don't let us use the 
latrine.' Her lower lip began to quiver. 

‘Don't cry, Flavilla,' said Flavia. “You don't have to weave any more and as soon as we find the key, we'll let 
you go free.’ And to Salome, Flavia said in Greek. “You're going to be free.’ 

“That's right.’ said Bato in Greek. “We're here to end this,’ 

‘Flavia,’ said Jonathan. ‘Ask her about Popo.’ 

Flavia nodded, *Flavilla,' she said. ‘Is there a baby here? A little baby boy about seven or eight months old?’ 


Flavilla frowned. “I don’t think so," she said, ‘I think a baby is too little to weave.” 

‘Ora girl called Lydia?’ said Nubia. “With blue eyes and light brown hair like yours? 

Flavilla shook her head. 

‘I saw a baby,’ said little Gaius, who was still holding Bato's hand. *Fusty took him with him when he ran away." 

‘Fusty?’ 

‘I think he means Mindius,' said Bato. “Lucius Mindius Faustus is his full name." 

Nubia crouched down in front of Gaius. ‘Did Fusty run away?" 

Gaius nodded. “He and Big Bear and the baby and the baby’s mummy all rode away, On horsies.” 

“And they took the baby with them?’ said Flavia. 

Little Gaius nodded, his brown eyes wide. 

"When?" said Bato, also squatting down before the little boy. “When did he leave?’ 

"A long time ago,” said Gaius. For a moment his forehead wrinkled in a frown of concentration, then he said. 
“Twice as long as it takes me to count to a hundred.’ 


Lupus emerged from the sun-dappled olive groves into the pounding heat of early afternoon. It was the hottest time 
of the day and the throb of the cicadas was almost deafening. He had lost Ursus in the olive grove but at least he had 
found the red-roofed villa. 

The rhythmic roar of the cicadas was so great that he didn’t hear the thunder of horses’ hooves until they were 
almost upon him, 

With a grunt of alarm, he threw himself out of the way just as the lead horse galloped past. It was a massive 
black gelding with a white blaze, and its rider was Ursus, the giant. For a moment his eyes locked with Lupus’s. By 
the time Lupus tore his gaze away to look at the others, they were almost past and the dust was rising up behind 
them, obscuring them from sight. But he had managed to catch a glimpse, The second rider had been a man: dark 
eyes in a yellowish face, between forty and fifty years old. The third rider had been a veiled woman with a bundle 
strapped to her front. 

Lupus stood and dusted himself off. Then he froze, He just realised what he had seen. It had not been a bundle 
lashed to the woman's body. 

It had been a baby. 


Twenty-five children aged between four and thirteen were gathered in the cool atrium of the villa outside 
Halicarnassus. Some looked around in wonder; they had never been in this part of the villa before. Others were 
fascinated by the soldiers’ armour. Most were coughing, all were thin. Their eyes were red-rimmed and their 
fingertips bloody or calloused. Little Gaius stood sucking a comer of Bato's toga as the magistrate tallied the 
number of children on his wax tablet, 

One of Bato's soldiers had made up a batch of posca and was passing round a tray of mismatched beakers and 
goblets. 

Suddenly Lupus hurried into the atrium, waving his wax tablet. 

‘Lupus!’ cried Flavia. “You just missed Magnus the dwarf! We arrested him.’ 

Two sweating soldiers jogged into the atrium after Lupus, the jingle of their armour echoed in the cool lofty 
space. "This boy,’ puffed one of the soldiers, ‘saw three riders heading northeast.’ 

*Sextus and Decimus,” said the other, ‘are in pursuit.” 

“Three riders on horseback?’ exclaimed Bato. He looked at Lupus. "Was one of them a dark-haired man in his 
forties? Did he look like that?’ 


Bato gestured towards an encaustic portrait on the wall in a corner of the atrium, where most Roman houses had 


a lararium. 

Lupus moved through the children to examine the painting. It showed a middle-aged man with dark hair and 
large brown eyes. Although the portrait was idealised, Lupus recognised the man. There was only one difference. 
Lupus scribbled on his wax tablet. 

‘His skin was yellowish,’ said Flavia, reading over Lupus's shoulder. 

“Then it was definitely Mindius.' said Bato. “He's got icterus.’ 

*What?’ said Aristo. “What's icterus?’ 

‘Jaundice, said Jonathan, ‘It's a disease you get when you have too much yellow bile.” 

Bato's soldier stopped before them and held out the tray. Bato waved his hand impatiently but Lupus took a 
beaker. 

‘Did the woman have a baby with her?’ Nubia asked Lupus. 

Lupus nodded as he drank, then mimed having a bundle on his front. 

‘That must have been Popo!’ cried Flavia. “And the woman was probably Lydia, his wet-nurse, But why did 
Mindius leave all these others and only take them?" 

‘I dread to think,’ said Aristo. 

‘If we'd got here half an hour sooner,’ cried Flavia, “we could have saved Popo.’ 

‘Sextus and Decimus are good men,’ said Bato to Flavia, “They'll rescue the baby before Mindius can do 
anything,’ He automatically made the sign against evil. 

Flavia nodded and fanned her hot face with her sunhat. 

“What will happen to these children?’ said Nubia to Bato. She was holding a little girl on her hip. Two more 
clung to her mustard-yellow tunic. 

‘Valerius Flaccus is on his way here with a carruca, said Bato, ‘He’s going to process them and make sure they 
get back to their parents and homes." 

‘Who?’ said Flavia, and her heart seemed to stop. “Valerius who?” 

Bato gave her a distracted look: he was trying to reclaim a damp corner of his toga from little Gaius. "Your 
friend, the young orator and poet. Gaius Valerius Flaccus. Your father convinced him to join our expedition, as well.’ 

‘Floppy?’ breathed Flavia, her heart now thudding like a drum. ‘Here in Asia?’ She and her friends all stared at 
Bato. 

Bato allowed a half smile to cross his face. *Yes.* he said. ‘Gaius Valerius Flaccus is here in Asia. In fact, he's 
right behind you." 

Flavia turned to see a muscular young man standing in the vestibule. He wore a cream tunic with two broad 
vertical red stripes. like Bato's. His straight dark hair flopped over his forehead and his mouth hung open as he 
gazed at her in utter astonishment. 

‘Floppy!’ She dropped the hat and ran across the marble floor and threw her arms around him. "Oh, Floppy! 1 
can't believe you're here!” 

For a wonderful moment she was hugging his slim warm waist and smelling his musky cinnamon body oil and 
hearing his heart thudding against her ear. But instead of greeting her in return, he took her gently by the shoulders 
and pushed her away. His hands were trembling and his face was very pale. “Flavia Gemina,' he stammered. ‘Is it 
really you? We all thought you were . .. That is ...' He gestured stiffly towards two young women standing in the 
shadows behind him. ‘Flavia, I'd like you to meet Prudentilla. My sponsa.’ 
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i Y cur sponsa?’ Flavia stared in horror at Flaccus, “Your sponsa? 

“Yes!” His deep voice had a strange tightness. “Prudentilla is a senator's daughter. We were betrothed in July and 
we plan to marry in September.* 

A dark-haired girl of sixteen or seventeen stepped forward with a smile. The woman behind her with downcast 
eyes was obviously her slave-girl. Lyncaeus was there, too: Flaccus’s body slave. He was giving Flavia an 
encouraging smile, his eyebrows raised. 

Flavia turned to Flaccus. ‘But you... when I . .. I thought we... .* She could feel her face growing hotter and 
hotter. 

Jonathan came to her rescue. ‘Hello, Flaccus!' he said. coming up and adopting the boxer's stance. ‘Keeping 
fit” Jonathan made a false feint at the older youth and Flaccus smiled and pretended to parry Jonathan's blow. 

Everyone laughed — a little too loudly — and now Aristo was stepping forward to greet Flaccus, and so were 
Nubia and Lupus. 

While they were greeting one another and making introductions, Flavia studied Flaccus's fiancée, She was a 
classic Roman beauty: low forehead, long straight eyebrows above liquid brown eyes. a small mouth beneath a 
perfectly straight nose. Her dark hair was pinned up in a simple but elegant twist and she wore a leek green stola of 
the finest linen. Although she had just come in from the furnace-hot afternoon, she looked cool and fresh. Flavia felt 
a sickening lurch in the pit of her stomach. 

*Prudentilla is going to help me look after the kidnapped children,’ said Flaccus. ‘She's very good with children. 
They love her.* 

As if on cue, little Gaius detached himself from Bato's toga and went straight to Prudentilla. She knelt and 
whispered a few words to him, then stood and ruffled his hair. Gaius embraced her knees and gazed up at her with 
adoring eyes. Flaccus gave his betrothed an equally admiring look and Flavia’s stomach lurched again. With a 
terrible certainty, she knew she was going to be sick. 

“Excuse me,’ she gasped. “I"m just...” 

And she ran out of the atrium in search of the latrines. 


Nubia found Flavia bent over one of the holes in the polished marble bench of Mindius's three-seater latrine. 
‘Flavia?’ whispered Nubia. ‘I am so sorry.’ She held out a goblet of posca. “Drink this to refresh your mouth,’ 
Flavia lifted her face. She was a ghastly white and her skin had a sheen of sweat on it. “Oh, Nubia,” she 

whispered. *He's betrothed.” 

‘I know,’ said Nubia. ‘But you must come back and act as if nothing is bad. Otherwise they will come seeking 
you and ask many vexing questions.’ 

‘Tm such a fool. I turned him down and now I’ve lost him for ever. | can't go back in there.” 

Nubia put down the goblet, gripped Flavia's shoulders and pulled her almost roughly to her feet. 

“You must come back,” said Nubia fiercely. “You want to help those poor children who were taken from their 


homes. You want to find Miriam's baby, who must be sorely missing his beloved twin. You want to think about 
others and not yourself.’ 

‘But... but...’ Flavia’s chin was trembling and her eyes brimming. 

“Stop it!” hissed Nubia, and gave her friend a shake. ‘Now is not the time to cry! Now is to be brave. That is 
what he admires about you. Be Flavia.” 

“But I've lost him!” 

“Yes. You have lost his love. But you do not want to lose his respect. Now drink this." 

Flavia took the goblet and drank, then wiped her mouth with the back of her hand. ‘You're right.’ She took a 
deep breath, “I don't want to lose his respect.’ 

‘Later you can cry,’ said Nubia. ‘But not now. Now we have a criminal mastermind to catch and a tiny baby to 
rescue." 

Flavia looked up in astonishment, then gave a sob of laughter. ‘Oh, Nubia!’ she cried. "What would I do without 
you?’ 


“One hundred tetradrachms,’ said Marcus Artorius Bato later that evening at dinner. He pushed a pile of silver coins 
across the table towards Aristo. 

Jonathan and his friends had been to the baths before checking in to Chione’s Hospitium, near the Eastern Gate. 
where Bato was staying. A boy had been dispatched to the Ourania to pick up their few belongings. Bato had 
convinced the landlady Chione to give them Captain Geminus’s old rooms. Now they all sat at a table on a balcony 
overlooking the circular harbour of Halicarnassus. 

‘Thank you,’ said Aristo to Bato. He counted out five tetradrachms each for Jonathan and the others, then started 
to put the rest in his coin pouch. ‘Captain Geminus will repay you as soon as he returns.’ 

‘I'm counting on it,’ said Bato drily. He was wearing his tunic but not his official toga. 

‘They won't all fit,” said Aristo, looking up from his coin purse. 

Lupus held out his hand palm up and grinned. 

Aristo smiled and shook his head. ‘Thank you for the offer, Lupus, but I can put the rest in my travel bag.’ 

‘That’s the good news,” said Bato. "The bad news is that Sextus and Decimus were not able to catch Mindius and 
the others.” 

*Alas!” murmured Nubia. ‘Poor Popo,’ 

‘One disaster after another,’ muttered Jonathan. 

‘Gustatio,’ trilled a plump woman, sliding a platter of cheese-stuffed pastries onto the table. *Isn’t it the most 
beautiful evening?’ 

Something in her voice made Jonathan look up at her. It was a pleasant enough evening. Bats flitted in the 
lavender sky above and the temperature of the air was perfect. But her tone seemed to convey that it was the most 
beautiful day in the history of the world. 

Bato opened his mouth to say something but the woman interrupted. 

‘Do you like the way I delivered that to you?” she asked. 

“The service is excellent, as always, Chione,” said Bato. 

‘But did you see me come over here?’ Chione persisted. ‘Remember my limp?’ Her round face almost glowed 
with happiness. 

“Yes, | remember your limp.” 

‘But I don’t anymore, do 1?" 

“If you say so. Could you bring some more of that nice apple tea?’ 

“Only if you watch me walk!” 


“We'll watch.” Bato rolled his eyes but dutifully watched plump Chione walk back towards the kitchen door. 

‘Behold, she does not limp,’ said Nubia. 

Bato shrugged and turned back to them. “One of my soldiers was interrogating the kitchen slaves,’ he said. 
‘Apparently Mindius had a house in Ephesus." 

“What is effy sis?’ asked Nubia. 

‘It’s a sea port about eighty miles north of here,’ said Bato. “It's the biggest, richest city in the province of Asia.” 

‘And Mindius has a house there?’ asked Aristo. "As well as his estate here?” 

“Yes,” said Bato, “And not only does he have estates here and in Ephesus, but he also has property in Ostia.’ 

‘Of course!" said Jonathan. “I knew his name was familiar. There are some members of the Mindius clan at the 
synagogue in Ostia.’ 

Lupus wrote something on his wax tablet and held it up. NO HOUSEHOLD SHRINE. JEWISH? 

Bato raised both eyebrows. “Correct. It took us a few days to work that out. Yes, Mindius is indeed Jewish. I 
intend to visit the Ostian branch of his clan when 1 return, In the meantime, | have decided to sail to Ephesus by 
ship. I suspect that’s where Mindius was heading when Lupus saw him riding away.’ 

“With big Ursus and the tiny baby?" asked Nubia. 

“Yes.” 

“What can we do?’ asked Aristo. “What can we do to help?’ 

Jonathan looked over at Flavia, this was the sort of question she usually asked. But Flavia was staring bleakly at 
her plate, her food untouched. 

“You and the children,” said Bato, ‘can help Flaccus find the names and places of origin of the children, so we 
can return them to their families. They're all staying at the tetrarch's villa: Flaccus and his sponsa are there, too. 
Apparently Flaccus's father knew the tetrarch.' 

Nubia frowned, "What is tet ark?’ she asked. 

*Tetrarch,” corrected Bato: ‘the local official,’ He turned back to Aristo. "We need to know who these children 
are, where they're from, how old they are now and how old they were when they were captured. Also, whether they 
were freeborn or sold as slaves. You'll need to help Flaccus write letters to the families. If any children can't 
remember their families or are too young, write detailed descriptions.” He smiled at Flavia. ‘An observant girl like 
you should be particularly good at that part.’ 

Flavia did not look up from her plate. Bato's smile became a puzzled frown. ‘Flavia Gemina,’ he said. ‘I’ve sent 
word to your father, telling him that you and your friends are alive and well. I'm sure he'll be rushing back here to 
see you,’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Flavia quietly, but did not look up from her untouched dinner. 

Bato caught Jonathan's eye. He raised his pale eyebrows quickly and dropped them, as if to say: Well, I tried. He 
cleared his throat. but before he could speak, Chione plonked a pitcher of fragrant apple tea on the table. 

‘Oh, if only you could have been in the theatre today!’ She said. “That prophet is amazing. He preached the 
gospel." 

“What is god spell?’ asked Nubia. 

“Why. the Good News!” said Chione. “Gospel means good news. He told lots of wonderful stories about miracles 
and god's love and this man called Jesus who died and then came alive again.’ 

Jonathan stiffened. “The prophet is a Christian?" 

Chione shrugged happily. ‘No idea. All I know is that I used to limp and now I don't. I don't know what you call 
that, but I call it good news.’ 


In his vision he is flying above the land. Far below, the hills are the golden folds of a velvet blanket, the rivers are ribbons, the lakes are drops of 


molten silver On a dusty thread of road he sees three horses, four souls. The horses are small as ants from this height, but his eyes une eagle-sharp 
and he can see their flaring nostrils, their evelashes, the foam on their flanks. He can see the riders, too. A giant of a man with a wild expression. An 
older man, grim and determined. And a young woman, with the baby still at her breast. Three horses, Four souls. And one of them is the Key to a 


great battle in the constellation of the Maiden. 
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The next morning the tetrarch’s secretary led Flavia and her friends through various frescoed rooms and marbled 
corridors to an inner courtyard lined with green spiral columns. Flavia saw Flaccus at once, standing over his slave 
Lyncaeus, who was writing something at a marble-topped table. A large carpet had been spread on the ground and 
on it sat two dozen children, painfully thin, but bathed and clean and playing happily. 

“Alas!” said Nubia. “The poor children are sitting on carpet like the ones they weave with wounded fingers. This 
is very cruel.’ 

Aristo nodded grimly. ‘I'll mention it to Bato.” 

Prudentilla and her slave-girl were moving among the children. Each of the boys had a wooden horse and every 
girl had a wooden jointed doll with coloured woollen hair and a matching tunic. 

A little girl tugged Flavia’s hand and said in Greek: “See my doll?" 

Flavia glanced down. It was Salome. the sallow-skinned girl with dark hair. Flavia gave the little girl a smile 
then looked back at Prudentilla. 

Nubia bent to examine Salome's doll. ‘It is charming,’ said Nubia in Greek. She sat gracefully on the carpet 
between Salome and Flavilla. 

“The dolls were Prudentilla's idea,’ said Flaccus, coming up to Flavia with a smile. “She bought them in the 
market yesterday. Thank you for coming,’ he added. ‘It will make our job much easier.’ 

Flavia knew his eyes were on her but she couldn't bear to meet his gaze; instead, she pretended to watch two 
boys playing with their horses. 

‘Flavia,’ he said, his voice low. ‘Don't be angry with me for asking her to marry me. Word reached us in June 
that you were dead and besides, didn't you take a vow to remain a maiden for ever? Prudentilla is a wonderful 
woman. I know you'll like her.’ 

Flavia looked up into his dark eyes, so full of tenderness and concern. Half a dozen different emotions bubbled 
up inside her: frustration, anger, love, jealousy, confusion and longing. Tears were welling, too. 

‘Flavia,’ he said huskily, and took a step towards her. But before he could add anything Prudentilla came up 
behind him, smiling sweetly. 

‘Hello, Flavia!’ she said. “Hello, Jonathan, Nubia and Lupus. Aristo." 

Prudentilla's cheeks were flushed and she looked very pretty in a rose coloured stola with a matching necklace 
of tiny pink pearls and gold beads. Flavia noticed she was also wearing a gold betrothal ring on the fourth finger of 
her left hand; it was exactly like the ring Flaccus had once offered her. showing two right hands clasped. 

‘Here,’ said Prudentilla, handing a doll to Nubia and a wooden horse each to Jonathan and Lupus. Then she held 
out a doll to Flavia. “And this one is for you.’ 

Flavia made no move to take the doll. ‘I’m not a child," she said. ‘I am twelve years old now and of a 
marriageable age.’ She darted Flaccus a look. 

Prudentilla's brown eyes were wide. “Are you of marriageable age now? I thought you'd taken a vow never to 


marry, At least that's what Gaius told me.” 

‘Maybe I’ve changed my mind.’ said Flavia. 

A flash of alarm passed across Prudentilla’s pretty face, but she recovered quickly and shrugged. ‘Anyway.’ she 
added, “you needn't be ashamed to use these. They are much more than toys,’ 

‘Are they?’ said Flavia coldly. 

“Yes,” said Prudentilla. ‘If you ask a frightened child a direct question, they're often afraid to speak to you. But if 
your toy horse or doll asks their doll or horse a question, they will tell you many things.” 

‘Giving them dolls is very wise,” said Nubia from her place on the carpet between Flavilla and Salome. Her doll 
had mustard-yellow hair and tunic and she was already making it walk over to greet the girls’ dolls. 

‘Try it,’ said Flaccus gently, ‘It really does work.” 

Reluctantly. Flavia took her doll from Prudentilla. It had a blue tunic and pale blue hair. 

“What we're doing.’ continued Flaccus, *is trying to find out as much as we can about each child. Then we write 
down what we learn on a piece of papyrus. one sheet per child. There are pens and ink and papyrus on that table 
over there, Pick a child who hasn't had a sheet filled out, talk to them.’ Here he smiled at Lupus. *Or just listen to 
them chatter, and write down anything which might be important. We've managed to get all their names, but we still 
need information like their ages, home towns, family name, how they were kidnapped and how long they've been in 
captivity.” 

*] can help you record their details, if you like,” said Aristo to Flaccus. 

‘Yes, please. Oh, Jonathan. Little Joseph over there speaks Aramaic. Can you interview him?’ 

‘Of course.” Jonathan looked up from examining his toy horse. 

Flaccus led Jonathan and Lupus over to where some of the boys were playing. Aristo joined Lyncaeus at the 
table. 

Prudentilla caught Flavia's free hand. ‘Come!’ she said. ‘Let's talk to little Agatha here.” 

Prudentilla’s fingers were cool and slightly moist. Flavia snatched her hand away as if it had been burnt. 
Prudentilla smiled, but the flush on her cheeks deepened. 

“Here's Agatha,’ she said, sitting gracefully beside a dark-haired Greek girl, ‘We think she came from one of the 
islands, but we don't know which one.’ 

Flavia sat facing Flaccus’s wife-to-be and the little girl. 

‘Hello!’ she made her doll say in Greek. ‘I'm Flavia Gemina.’ 

‘Hello.’ Agatha's doll replied timidly in Greek. 

‘I’m from Ostia in Italia,’ said Flavia's doll. ‘Where are you from?" 

“Oh, Flavia!’ giggled Prudentilla. "You speak Greek with an Egyptian accent!" 

Flavia swallowed hard and said in Latin. ‘That’s because we've just spent two months in Egypt.” 

‘That explains why you're so tanned. I would rather die than be seen with such brown skin. And your hair is so 
short. It barely touches your shoulders. Is that the way the women wear their hair in Alexandria?” 

“No,” said Flavia in Latin. ‘I cut off my hair to offer it to Neptune as a thanks offering.’ She turned back to 
Agatha and made her doll speak in Greek. ‘I have a dog called Scuto, He's far away in Italia. I miss him very much.’ 

‘I don't have a dog," said Agatha’s doll, ‘But I would love a puppy.’ 

‘Gaius has told me all about you,’ said Prudentilla to Flavia, She was still speaking Latin. ‘He told me he 
proposed to you.” 

Flavia ignored Prudentilla, ‘My friend Nubia found some puppies in the graveyard once,’ she made her doll say 
in Greek. 

“The man on the beach told me he'd lost his puppy,’ said Agatha's doll. ‘He asked me to help him look for it.” 


“I'm not jealous of you in the least,’ said Prudentilla. “Gaius told me he was glad you rejected him.” 

Flavia couldn't ignore this: “He was glad I said no?’ 

“Yes. You see, he only proposed on impulse.’ 

“He said that?’ Flavia felt sick. 

Prudentilla nodded sweetly. 

Agatha made her doll speak again: “The man said his puppy was on the boat. 1 went on the boat and looked 
everywhere but there was no puppy." 

Prudentilla continued speaking in Latin: “Apparently.” she said, ‘all Gaius's friends were getting betrothed or 
married and he didn't want to feel left out. You were the first person he thought of." She smiled. “He assures me he 
never really loved you. He was just in love with the idea of being married!’ 

“That was the last time I saw mummy and daddy," said Agatha, her lower lip quivering. ‘And I miss them.” 

“After all,” said Prudentilla, admiring her betrothal ring. ‘How could Gaius possibly love you? You're not even a 
woman yet. whereas I am. No, P'm not jealous one bit.’ 


Flavia stood up, threw down her doll, and ran out of the courtyard. 


Jonathan and Aristo found Flavia pacing the atrium of the tetrarch’s villa. 
Jonathan sighed. “At last! We've been looking for you everywhere.” 
‘Have you been crying?’ Aristo asked. 
“No!” said Flavia angrily. 
‘Come back to the courtyard, Flavia,’ said Jonathan. “Help us help the children.’ 
‘I can’t!’ said Flavia. ‘I can't be in the same place as them.” 
“You can't be in the same place as whom?’ asked Aristo. 
“As him! And her.’ Flavia glared at him with red-rimmed eyes. ‘I hate him!" 
Aristo frowned in puzzlement. 
Jonathan rolled his eyes at his tutor. “You have no idea what she means." he said. ‘Do you?” 
‘No,’ said Aristo. ‘I have no idea what Flavia means.’ 
Nubia and Lupus came hurrying into the atrium. 
“Behold! You are here,” said Nubia, 
Lupus lifted his upturned hands to the ceiling and raised his eyebrows, as if to say “Why?” 
“Yes, Flavia,’ said Aristo, ‘Why did you bolt like that?" 
Jonathan folded his arms across his chest and tipped his head on one side. *Flavia's in love with Flaccus,” he said 
to Aristo. ‘And she can't bear to see him with Prudentilla.” 
Flavia rounded on him. ‘I don't love him. I hate him!" 
Jonathan nodded. “Of course you do. You hate him because you love him. Odi et amo, as Catullus says.’ 
Aristo looked at Flavia in disbelief. “You? In love? But you've only just turned twelve.’ he said. “You're too 
young to be in love.’ 
“No. we're not!” cried both girls, and Flavia added: ‘We're both of marriageable age now.” 
“By Apollo!’ muttered Aristo, looking from Flavia to Nubia, ‘I suppose you are. I’m so used to thinking of you 
as children.’ 
“We're not children.’ said Flavia vehemently. “And even if we don't want to get married right away, we can still 
be in love.’ 
“Both of you?’ said Aristo. He looked at Nubia in surprise. ‘You're both in love?" 
“Yes,” said Jonathan. ‘Both of them.’ 
At this, Nubia gave Jonathan such a fierce look of warning that he took a step back. 


“You boys also?’ said Aristo after a short pause. “Are you also in love? 

“Master of the Universe, no!’ said Jonathan, 

Lupus shook his head vigorously and pretended to vomit. 

Aristo nodded thoughtfully and looked at Nubia, ‘So it's only you two girls I have to worry about?’ 

Both girls were glaring at Jonathan, so he kept quiet. 

“Well, well, well,” said Aristo, with a tight smile. ‘Lucky Flaccus, to have so many admirers." 

*] don't admire him!" cried Flavia. ‘I told you: I hate him! I can't be in the same room as him and I can't stay 
here in Halicarnassus doing nothing when Mindius is escaping.’ 

“We're not doing nothing.” said Jonathan. “We're trying to reunite kidnapped children with their parents.” 

*Prudentilla and Flaccus can do that perfectly well without us,’ said Flavia. ‘And every moment we stay here, 
Biggest Buyer is taking my baby cousin further and further away." 

‘He’s my nephew.’ said Jonathan. *I care about him, too.’ 

‘Bato will catch Mindius,' said Aristo. “He'll be waiting for him in Ephesus.’ 

Flavia rounded on Aristo. “How can you be so sure? Bato told us his two soldiers would catch Mindius, but they 
didn’t. And what if Mindius isn't really going to Ephesus? Or what if he changes his mind halfway? Or what if 
Bato’s ship sinks,'— Flavia made the sign against evil — ‘and he never gets there?" 

Jonathan nodded, *Flavia's right," he said. “There are a hundred things that could go wrong with Bato's plan.’ 

“We're going to catch Biggest Buyer ourselves,” said Flavia. ‘and save Miriam’s baby. I've got it all planned. 
We'll take some of those horses we saw at Mindius's villa and we'll start for Ephesus today.’ She looked at Aristo. 
“You can't stop us, so you may as well come with us.” 

Aristo stared back. "But I . . . we've never been to this province before,’ he stuttered. ‘It could be dangerous.’ 

‘It could be very dangerous,’ said Flavia, and Jonathan saw that her eyes had a bright, almost feverish gleam. 
‘But the stakes are high and it's worth the risk.’ As she turned to go, Jonathan heard her mutter to herself: “He told 
me he loved my courage . . . 1'l prove I'm braver than she is.” 
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They left Halicarnassus around noon, riding on five of Mindius's finest horses. Nubia was in the lead. She sat upon 
a magnificent black stallion that nobody else had dared to mount. 

Aristo had used some of Bato's loan to buy provisions. They were wearing light, long-sleeved linen tunics and 
wide-brimmed straw hats to protect them from the merciless sun, Nubia and her three friends carried travellers’ 
baskets bought cheap in the market. Each basket contained a hooded woollen cloak, a spare tunic, a comb and a 
bath-set. Aristo had his leather travelling satchel with his lyre in it. He had also bought a gourd of water for each of 
them, and two hemp bags of sunflower seeds to stave off hunger on the road. 

Nubia had prepared enough horse feed for two days: a mix of barley, beans, fenugreek and vetch. She had 
learned how to make it in the stables of the Greens in Rome: it was especially good for stamina and endurance. She 
had also packed two of Prudentilla’s dolls: the one with yellow hair and the one with blue hair. She and Flavia were 
both dressed as boys. to discourage trouble. When in Egypt, Nubia had learned to walk like a boy. stomping rather 
than gliding, and pretending to be confident. But riding this stallion she didn't need to pretend: on his back, she felt 
powerful and brave. 

‘Heracleia, twenty-five miles.’ called Jonathan from the rear. He was looking at a milestone. ‘Ephesus, eighty- 
five.’ 

They left the town and its tombs behind, the road always ascending. Nubia felt the horse's muscles ripple as he 
effortlessly took the slope. The whole world throbbed with cicadas and the rhythmic clopping of hooves. She could 
smell the heady scent of thyme and the pungent aroma of horse. Despite the tragic cause of their quest, a bittersweet 
joy flooded her heart. She was with her friends and with her beloved Aristo. 

“What are you naming your horse, Flavia?’ asked Nubia. reining in her stallion so that Flavia could come 
abreast. *1 am calling mine Tarquin. It is the name of a king of Rome but also reminds me of my brother Tahargo, 
like the horse." 

Flavia looked down at her strawberry roan gelding and sighed. ‘I suppose l'IE call mine Herodotus." She gave a 
small smile. “Because he comes from Halicarnassus.” 

‘Good choice,’ said Aristo with a smile. ‘I'll call my little grey mare Calliope. Her hooves are very musical and 
she clips along like a verse of Homer.’ 

Nubia smiled, too, and looked over her shoulder at Jonathan. 

*Mine's as sluggish as the Tiber river,’ he grumbled from the rear. *And about the same colour, too." 

‘Call her Tiberina,' said Aristo, and winked at Nubia. 

“What about you, Lupus?’ said Nubia happily. “What are you naming your pretty little bay mare?’ 

*Unnnggh!’ said Lupus cheerfully, and they all laughed. 

As the road climbed, the air grew cooler and the scent of pines mingled with the spicy fragrance of the maquis. 
Sometimes the scenery reminded Nubia of Greece and at other times it might have been Italia, but then she would 
catch the strong scent of thyme and remember: they were in Asia, thyme-scented Asia, 


It was afternoon and there were few other travellers on the road. Of those they met, none remembered seeing 
three riders, one of whom was a giant on a black gelding. 

‘They're a day ahead of us,’ remarked Aristo. ‘I'd be surprised if someone travelling today had seen them.’ 

Once a snake slithered across the road and Nubia's horse reared up, But she calmed him with soothing words 
and a pat on the neck. 

“You ride very well,’ said Aristo, coming up along side. “When did you learn?” 

*I learned when I was young.’ she said. ‘I can ride camel, too." 

‘I'm impressed. You know, you've changed a lot in half a year. Your Latin is much better and your Greek is 
nearly perfect.’ 

‘I was in Egypt for two months,” she said, “Everyone is speaking Greek there.’ 

“Still, you picked it up quickly.’ 

‘Tam having a good teacher,’ she said softly. 

‘And you're a talented girl,” he said, *I mean: a talented young lady.’ 

Nubia glanced at him. Because his mare was a little smaller than Tarquin, her eyes were level with his. She 
always felt powerful and strong on horseback and now she smiled and looked ahead again, She knew he was still 
looking at her and she felt her cheeks grow hot. 

As they reached the highest point of the pass, a sea breeze ruffled her tunic and cooled her face. Down below, 
she glimpsed turquoise water between the dark-green pine trees. 

Aristo slowed Calliope, so Nubia reined in Tarquin, too. The others came up beside them and, as the hoof beats 
ceased, Nubia could hear the soporific pulse of the cicadas, the breeze in her ears and the distant clank of goat bells. 

‘Thalassa! Thalassa!” quoted Aristo. “The sea! The sea!” 

Nubia remembered the quote from one of their lessons and she smiled. “Xenophon,” she said, and felt his 
admiring gaze again. She urged Tarquin forward with her heels, and they continued down the winding road, catching 
glimpses of secluded bays to their left, between the pines. 

‘I'm starving,” called Jonathan from the rear an hour later. “Shall we have some of those sunflower seeds?’ 

Aristo pointed. “That looks like a tavern down there in the shade of those pines,’ he called over his shoulder. 
*Let’s water the horses and have a rest and something to eat in the shade." 

But when they reached the roadside tavern, the inn-keeper came out shaking his head. 

“Sorry.” he said in Greek. “You can water your horses in my brook and sit on my benches, but 1 don't have a 
scrap of food to offer you. That prophet and his people came through here late yesterday afternoon. Ate every crumb 
in my house. It was like a flock of locusts. Are you hoping to catch up with him?" he added. as Nubia and her friends 
dismounted. 

‘Actually,’ said Aristo, “we're pursuing a young woman and a baby, travelling with a distinguished-looking man 
and a big body-slave.* 

‘Oh, you mean Mindius! said the man. He turned his head and spat onto the dusty ground. 

“You know about Mindius?’ asked Flavia. 

‘Everybody in this region knows about him,’ said the innkeeper. *He and his little entourage came by yesterday, 
too. Not long after the prophet and his crowd. Perhaps they want to be healed!" 

*] doubt it.’ said Aristo drily, 

‘Did Mindius say where he was going?’ asked Flavia. 

‘Didn't say anything at all.’ said the man. “They rode straight through as if an entire legion were on their heels.’ 


The road descended as they left the coast and presently they were in a flat, fertile river valley. full of vineyards and 
fruit trees. Late in the afternoon, the terrain became hilly again, and Lupus and his friends passed an ancient citadel 


as the town was coming to life after the siesta. They stopped at a caupona to water the horses, and beneath the 
shaded awning Lupus drank a salted yogurt drink while the others snacked on green almonds washed down with 
sour cherry juice, 

The yawning serving-girl did not remember seeing Mindius, but she told them that the prophet had passed 
through at midday. He had wanted to camp outside of town, but the village elders had chased him out and couldn't 
they see the mess his followers had made? 

‘Still.’ she said. ‘It wasn’t all bad. Some of his followers were selling these handkerchiefs. They've been touched 
by the healer himself. I got myself one of the last ones.’ She opened a blue silk scarf to show them a small scrap of 
unbleached linen within. “This cost me a tetradrachm.' she said, “but 1 don't mind. I’m going to give it to my old 
granny. She’s not well.’ 

Lupus stretched his hand towards the scrap of cloth and grunted, as if to say: May I see it? 

“What's he want?” said the girl, folding up the blue scarf with the magic handkerchief safely inside. 

*T think he just wants to look at it,” said Flavia. “Right, Lupus?’ 

He nodded and reached out again. 

“No you don't!" The serving girl tucked the blue scarf down the front of her tunic. ‘If you touch it the power goes 
out of it.’ 

Lupus hung his head and tried to look pathetic but the girl's resolve did not waver. 

But when they mounted their horses again, Lupus was so hopeful about catching up with the healing prophet that 
he found his mare’s jouncing almost bearable. Finally, at dusk, they overtook the prophet and his crowds on a 
forested hillside just beyond Euromus, 

There were perhaps two hundred people with the prophet, scattered among the pine trees of the slope. Beside 
some trees near the road stood horses and carts and even a camel. Several people were setting up makeshift tents. 

‘Come hear the prophet!’ a woman called out to them, and it seemed to Lupus that she was looking directly at 
him. ‘Come hear Tychicus! He's preaching the good news. He heals the sick and gives sight to the blind!’ 

Lupus reined in his little mare and looked for the prophet called Tychicus. He thought he could see him at the 
very top of the slope, in a clearing among the pines; a stocky, bearded man in a turban and long blue tunic. The 
people around the man were sitting quietly and listening, those on the periphery were lying down, chatting, even 
preparing food. 

Could the prophet really heal the sick and make the blind see? Could he make the dumb talk? Could he heal 
Lupus? 

Jonathan had turned Tiberina: now he brought her up beside him. “Aristo and Flavia say we should press on,’ 
said Jonathan in a low voice. ‘Aristo says his map shows a tavern with stables at the port of Heracleia at the foot of 
Mount Latmus. It’s not far but we need to get there before dark. I'm sorry,’ he added. ‘I'd like to hear the prophet, 
too, but we—’ 

Lupus angrily kicked his horse into motion: he knew what Jonathan was going to say. 


Jonathan felt bad about hurrying Lupus, but he had worries of his own. The voice in his head was becoming more 
and more insistent, perhaps because there were no distractions while riding on horseback, just the incessant throb of 
the cicadas and the clopping of horses’ hooves. 

They reached Heracleia at lamp-lighting time. It was a small port town at the foot of a granite mountain studded 
with strange tortured boulders. They found Endymion’s Tavern just outside the southern wall, and ate a spicy dinner 
of goat stew and flatbread. 

The landlord had not seen Mindius pass by, but because they were the only guests he lingered beside their table 


to complain about the mosquitoes and business falling off due to the harbour silting up and how the prophet and his 
hoards would descend on them the following day. 

‘Lucky you got here when you did,” he said. “They'll be swarming like flies on a carcass tomorrow. I hope they 
pay.’ Jonathan didn't mind the man’s chatter, When he was talking the voice was silent. 

Now the landlord was telling them that his name was Endymion, after the handsome and mythical shepherd 
loved by the moon goddess Selene, 

“Can you see the resemblance?" he asked, wiggling dark eyebrows that met above his nose. 

Jonathan snorted but Nubia nodded politely. Lupus and Flavia were too preoccupied to respond. 

‘Legend has it.” said Endymion, ‘that my namesake still sleeps his magic sleep in one of the caves up there on 
Mount Latmus.' 

After dinner, Aristo improvised a song about Endymion while Nubia accompanied him on her flute. 

The landlord was so moved by their music that he offered them a special rate on their room. 

This room turned out to be a dormitory with eight straw mattresses on an earthen floor. It smelt faintly of urine 
because there was a vespasian in the corner and only one small window. At least there were no other travellers, so 
they had the room to themselves. 

Jonathan kicked off his sandals and lay down on his bed. It was dark now, and despite the heat and mosquitoes 
and prickly mattresses, the others fell asleep at once. 

But the voice in his head would not allow him any rest. Since they had left Halicarnassus it had grown stronger. 
And the more he tried to ignore it, the more it persisted. Now the voice spoke to him clearly. in a sneering tone: 

It’s your fault. It’s all your fault. If you hadn*t gone to Rome your family would be fine. Had to look for 
your mother, didn’t you? And what good did it do? It’s all your fault. Stupid. Stupid. Stupid. You killed them. 
Burned them. Men. Women. Babies. Your fault. All your fault. 

Jonathan rolled onto his side and wrapped the greasy pillow around his head. But the voice was inside his head, 
not outside, and this did not help. The previous night it had woken him at the darkest hour with an insistent thought. 
You deserve to burn. You deserve to burn. Burn In fire. Burn In fire. Burn. Burn. Burn. 

Now the straw in the mattress was making him wheeze and a mosquito was whining peevishly, so he stood up, 
shook out his cloak, wrapped it around his face and lay on the packed earth floor. He closed his eyes and tried to 
relax. His muscles were stiff from riding and he was having trouble sucking enough breath into his lungs. Even 
above his own wheezing he could hear the voice taunting him again: You're pathetic. Can't even breathe. Can't 
breathe. Why don’t you just die? You're pathetic. 

Hot tears of self-pity spilled out and for a short time he indulged them. But then the voice began calling him a 
‘pathetic cry-baby”, so he got up and slipped out of the room and onto the wooden colonnaded walkway with its 
view of the mountain looming behind the stables. A nearly full moon made the strange barren rocks on the mountain 
look like crouching giants. Jonathan found a battered wicker rocking chair in the colonnade. It creaked softly as he 
sat down in it. The night was warm and smelled faintly of stagnant water. From the south came the textured singing 
of frogs in the marshy salt flats. A million stars throbbed in the sky above, attending the moon. Over to the west, 
above the sea, Jonathan could see the constellation of Leo, Nubia's birth sign. Beside it was Virgo the Maiden. 
Whenever he imagined filaments of light connecting the stars of Virgo, the lines seemed to describe a squarish body 
with arms raised high and legs kicking out. It always made him think of a falling figure, more warrior than maiden. 
He had been born under that sign of the Zodiac, and it reminded him that in a month he would be thirteen and 
officially a man. 

Even If you live to be that old, sneered the voice, you'll never be a man. Just a coward. A coward who 
deserves to die. 


Jonathan dug his fingernails into his scalp. squeezed his eyes shut and tried not to scream. 

If he had been looking, he would have seen a small figure emerge from the inky-shadowed colonnade and run 
silently across the moonlit courtyard towards the stables. 

But Jonathan's eyes were closed and he did not see Lupus. 


SCROLL XI 





Lupus had waited until the others were asleep. 

But now the moon was up and he used its light to creep out of the dormitory and across the deserted courtyard to 
the stables. The night was warm, the air thick and damp. Frogs croaked sleepily in the nearby marshes and 
mosquitoes whined around his ears. 

Inside the stables the air was hot and humid, heavy with the pungent scent of hay, leather and horse dung. One of 
the horses snuffled softly. It was the little bay mare he had been riding. She had put in a long day and he felt sorry 
for her. 

He stroked her flank and hummed softly. If he could have spoken, he would have whispered comforting words to 
her. He would have told her that they were only going a few miles south to the prophet's camp. He would have told 
her that he was going to touch something much more powerful than a holy handkerchief, He was going to touch the 
prophet himself. If he could have spoken, he would have told the bay mare that this was one of the most important 
journeys he would ever make, because it might end with his healing. 

But he could not speak so he contented himself with humming and grunting as he saddled and mounted her, 

As he set out along the dusty, moon-washed road, he allowed himself a moment of self-pity. His friends would 
never really know what it felt like not to have a tongue. They would never know how dry his mouth was every 
morning, how every bite threatened to choke him, how humiliating it was to sound like an idiot each time he tried to 
speak. 

The little bay mare moved slowly up the silver road, her hooves muffled by the thick layer of dust and by the 
soporific creak of frogs in the marshes to his right. Lupus was tired. The warmth of the night and the rhythmic pace 
made him drowsy. He allowed his head to droop onto his chest, 

For a moment he dreamt there was something hot and wet and alive in his mouth, choking him, suffocating him. 
Lupus woke with a start. his heart thumping against his ribs. It had only been a dream, and he breathed easier, raised 
his waterskin and squirted some water into his tongueless mouth. 

After a mile or two, a low ground mist began to swirl around the mare’s legs and her nostrils flared as she caught 
a whiff of something unpleasant, He smelt it, too: the faint scent of bad cheese and sulphur. Lupus was wide awake 
now. 

The moon painted the road and shrubs in silver, but the shadows in the oaks on the hillside to his left were inky 
black. A single oak tree by the side of the road seemed to stretch out its branches towards him, like twisted grasping 
arms. Despite the warm night, Lupus shuddered. He sensed the mare’s unease, too. 

Suddenly a head emerged from the mist at the side of the road. 

Lupus stared in horror, The creature had horns and evil yellow eyes, but apart from that it was invisible. Was it a 
wild animal? Or some kind of demon? 

Terrified, the mare reared up with a squeal and pawed the air with her hoofs. Lupus felt himself slipping from 
the horse's back and as he fell towards the stony ground he cried out for help. 


Then darkness enveloped him and he knew no more. 


In his vision he sees a man healed of demons. 

The prophet puts his hand on the man 5 head and speaks the Name with authority. Dark shapes twist and coil out 
of the man 5 belly and slither away into the dry grasses, they fall from his neck and shoulders like leeches burnt with 
flame, they detach themselves from his scalp and whirr up into the sky like locusts. Exhausted, the man collapses 
onto the earth, as one dead. Presently the sobs of relief and the tears of regret show that he is still alive. 


Jonathan was the first to see Lupus limp into the courtyard of the Endymion Tavern at dawn the next morning. 

“Lupus! What happened?’ Jonathan hurriedly stuffed his cloak into his travelling basket and ran to his friend. 
Nubia and Aristo were just leading the horses out of the stables. They ran to Lupus, too, and Flavia followed them. 

‘Behold! said Nubia softly. “You are covered in wounds.” 

Lupus hung his head and did not reply. His mare — still saddled — was last out of the stables. Now she came up to 
Lupus and snorted softly, almost apologetically. 

‘Let me have a look." said Jonathan to Lupus. ‘Let me see your arms.’ 

Lupus dutifully held out his arms. His face was grubby and tear-streaked. 

“These are just scratches,' said Jonathan. “They should heal quickly, We just need to sponge them regularly with 
vinegar.’ He looked around for the innkeeper. 

‘Did you fall off the horse?” asked Flavia. 

Lupus nodded miserably. 

“You'll have some bad bruises then,’ said Jonathan. ‘I can try to find some wall-nettle to make a paste which I 
can put on the places that hurt.’ 

Lupus shrugged. 

“What possessed you to go out in the middle of the night?’ asked Aristo, “There are robbers and wild animals and 
potholes which could trip up your horse . . . Is that what happened?’ 

Lupus continued to stare at the hard-packed earth of the courtyard. 

‘Did you try to see prophet who heals?’ asked Nubia softly. 

‘Of course!” cried Flavia. ‘That’s where you went.” 

Jonathan felt a pang of guilt; he should have guessed. 

‘Did you see him?’ asked Nubia. “Was he there?’ 

‘It's obvious he never reached him,’ said Jonathan. 

‘Oh, poor Lupus!" whispered Flavia. 

Lupus gave her a ferocious glare, then jerked his head towards the road, as if to say: Let's go. 

‘What?’ said Jonathan. “No vinegar for your scratches? No wall-nettle paste for your bruises? 

Lupus shook his head and used the edge of the water trough to climb onto the little bay mare. 

Jonathan sighed and mounted his own horse. He was beginning to wheeze again and the voice was back, 
reminding him that all these bad things were his fault. 


They left Heracleia as the sun was rising, and a short time later passed a flock of long-haired black goats. Some of 
the goats stopped and stared up at them with malevolent eyes; yellow with a black slit for a pupil, Nubia shuddered 
and was surprised to hear Lupus give a bitter laugh. 

The morning was still relatively cool and the flat river valley seemed like a paradise to Nubia, The landscape 


was a patchwork of emerald-green vineyards, silver-green olives and pale-gold barley, punctuated here and there by 
the tall dark flame-shaped cypress trees, with a backdrop of lavender foothills and blue mountains beyond. The road 
was new, built in Vespasian's time, but they preferred to use the dusty verge of the road. That way they could easily 
pass a slow-moving wagon and let fast-riding imperial messengers through. Also, Nubia knew that with unshod 
hooves the horses preferred the soft verge to the metalled road. 

At noon they crossed the River Maeander, a wide, slow-moving river with lush reeds and grass on either side. 
An hour later they crossed it again. 

“This river is famous,’ remarked Aristo, ‘because it winds back and forth like a snake. I suppose you could say it 
meanders along." 

Nubia nodded and smiled at him. Then she looked at Flavia. Usually, a fact like this would interest her. But 
Flavia, Jonathan and Lupus were all staring miserably ahead. It hurt her heart to see her friends unhappy and she 
wished there was something she could do. 

She pulled her flute out from beneath the neck of her tunic and began to play a cheerful song, but this attracted 
the attention of a farmer and his slaves in a slow-moving cart, and Aristo frowned and motioned for her to stop. 

“We don't want to draw attention to ourselves,’ he said, when the cart was out of earshot. He gave her a sad 
smile. ‘And your music is unforgettable.” 

When they stopped mid-afternoon to pick sun-warmed grapes from the roadside vines and drink warm sweet 
water from their gourds, Nubia saw her friends revive a little. But as soon as they mounted their horses they fell 
back into their miserable silence. Nubia gently kicked Tarquin with her heels, so that he trotted forward to ride 
abreast with Aristo. 

Her tutor rode very well and she felt a sudden surge of pride and longing as she looked at him. The column of 
his neck was as smooth and flawless as bronze. and there was something about the curve of his cheekbones and his 
eyelashes that made her heart hurt. She longed to reach out and touch his face. 

“What is it?" he gave her his heart-stopping smile. 

“You ride very well, too,” she said shyly, 

‘Do you want me to tell you why?" he asked, with a quick sidelong glance. “How I learned to ride in Corinth 
when I was eight?" 

“Yes,” said Nubia softly. “Tell me everything about your growing up." 


SCROLL XII 





Fee the rest of her life, Nubia would remember the first time she saw Ephesus. They had crested a mountain and 
the city lay below them, two or three miles distant, From here it looked like a scattering of coloured tesserae at the 
foot of golden hills. A river flowed to the north of the city walls, into the sea. A man-made channel connected a 
harbour to this river, just where it met the sea. A ship was sailing up the canal to the harbour even as she watched. 

In the foreground. the pine-covered mountain slopes glowed emerald green in the late afternoon light. Birds 
were singing, the breeze was cool, the soft air smelt of dust and incense. The pulsing of the cicadas was like a 
heartbeat. There was a presence here; a sadness mixed with joy, a poignant hopefulness. Unaccountably, Nubia's 
eyes brimmed with tears. 

‘Do you feel that?” she said. 

‘Feel what? grumbled Flavia. *I can't feel anything. Especially not my bottom. It's numb.’ 

Nubia glanced to her right, towards Jonathan and Lupus. Both looked tired and miserable. 

‘I feel it,” said Aristo, pulling up his grey mare on her left. “This place is special.’ He turned to look at Nubia. ‘It 
feels like , . , coming home.’ 

And she saw that his eyelashes glistened with tears. 


As they rode down out of the pine-clad mountains toward Ephesus, a honeybee buzzed around Lupus's face. He 
swatted angrily. 

‘Don't harm that bee,” said Aristo. 

Lupus grunted: Why not? 

‘It's a symbol of Ephesus. The goddess Artemis is worshipped here, and her followers are called “bees”. Also, 
Ephesus is famous for its thyme-flavoured honey. Finally, according to legend, some bees led Prince Androclus to 
this place.’ 

Aristo looked expectantly at Flavia, but she remained silent. 

“Who was Prince Androclus?’ asked Nubia. 

Lupus saw him give Nubia a grateful glance. *Androclus was a prince of Athens, an Ionian.’ 

“What is eye own knee on?’ 

‘The Greeks from Athens were descended from a man called Ion," said Aristo. “And called themselves lonians. 
Several of them left Athens and came to colonise this part of Asia: henceforth known as lonia. Androclus was one of 
those who set out to found a new city. One legend says that the Muses. disguised as bees, led him here. Another 
story says that a fish and a boar led the way.’ 

“A fish and a boar?’ At last Flavia's interest was aroused. 

“Yes. An oracle had told Androclus that a boar and a fish would show him where to settle. One day he and his 
men arrived on the banks of the Little Maeander — the river to the north of the city — and found the natives roasting 
freshly-caught fish over open fires.” 

“All this talk of honey and boar and fish is making me hungry,” said Jonathan. 


Lupus nodded his agreement. 

Aristo pointed towards the city lying before them. “As Androclus and his band of men approached the people 
cooking their catch, a piece of fish fell off its spit, scattering sparks from the fire and setting a nearby bush on fire. 
Out of the bush burst a wild boar, terrified by the flames.” 

Lupus gave a grudging snort of laughter. 

‘Androclus speared the boar on the slopes of Mount Coressus, and he and his men feasted on it. And so," 
concluded Aristo. ‘they knew this place was ordained for them.’ 

The bee was still buzzing around Lupus’s head but something more ominous had caught his attention. They were 
nearing the first tombs outside Ephesus now, and two crosses stood facing each other on either side of the road, 

The one on the right still bore the mouldering remains of its victim. Even from a distance Lupus could see the 
body had been picked at by birds and wild animals. The feet were still nailed in place but both lower leg bones were 
missing. 

Lupus grunted and pointed at the other cross. It was empty. 

‘Behold, one is empty,’ said Nubia, echoing his thoughts. 

‘It’s against the law to take a body off the cross,’ explained Aristo. “The point of such punishment is that nothing 
remain of the body and therefore of the victim's memory. That poor wretch's relatives probably took him down 
under cover of night, in order to give him a proper funeral.” 

They were passing between the crosses now, close enough to read the signs scrawled in Greek with red paint. 
Above the grisly remains, a plank stated: RUNAWAY SLAVE. 

The sign over the empty cross read: ATHEIST 

“What does that mean?" asked Nubia. 

‘An atheist is someone who doesn't believe in the gods,’ Aristo glanced at Jonathan. ‘He was probably a Jew. or 
— more likely — a Christian.” 

*But they believe in a god," said Flavia. 

‘They don't believe in our gods,” said Aristo, *1 mean the Greek and Roman gods, and most importantly the 
imperial cult.’ 

‘Is that a crime?” asked Nubia. 

‘It’s considered subversive. Mind you. the Jews have been living here in Asia for centuries and the Romans 
allow them to worship according to their laws. Until recently the authorities included Christians in the same 
category. But recently many Jews argue that Christianity is not just a sect of Judaism, but a separate religion.’ He 
looked at Jonathan. *Your father told me that.” 

Lupus shuddered. He could still see the dark stains of blood on the empty cross, where the nails had pierced the 
man’s wrists and heels, 


They entered Ephesus as the sun was sinking over the Aegean, making the water an expanse of molten bronze. The 
dome of the sky was very high and the sea breeze ruffled their hair and tunics. Flavia's limbs were aching and her 
stomach was upset, so they stopped at the first inn they found, a small hospitium inside the Magnesian Gate, near a 
large nymphaeum on the southern side of the street. While Nubia made sure the horses were comfortably stalled and 
Aristo negotiated the price of a room with the innkeeper, Flavia went straight to the latrine. After some time she 
made her way back to the main part of the hospitium and found the boys in a cool, thick-walled room which gave 
onto a vine-shaded courtyard. There was a long low sleeping platform on one side of the room, with mattresses 
spread out on it. Flavia lay down on the mattress nearest the door; it was made of cloth and very firm, but more 
comfortable than the straw mattresses they had encountered so far. 
She was just dozing off when Aristo’s voice startled her awake. Nubia was beside him, her bath-set in her hand, 


‘I've paid a few local urchins a reward if they can tell me where Mindius is, and if Bato has arrested him. We 
should have an answer in an hour or so. In the meantime. 1 suggest we visit the public baths next door and have a 
nice soak before dinner. Until we find out where Mindius ts, there’s nothing we can do.’ 


An hour in the bathhouse had made Jonathan feel clean and relaxed. For the moment the voice was silent. Back at 
the hospitium, dinner was being served. Lupus was fast asleep in their room, but its door gave onto the cool evening 
courtyard so Jonathan was not worried about his friend sneaking out again. Nubia was tossing crumbs of bread to 
some friendly sparrows. Flavia was still subdued; she had barely touched the gustatio of cheese and pickled onions. 
A slave had lit the torches in their wall brackets, and they were just beginning the prima mensa — a barley gruel with 
chunks of unidentifiable meat — when the innkeeper’s wife came into the courtyard. She was followed by two 
soldiers flanking a thin man with a pockmarked face. 

She stood scowling at them with her hands on her hips. Then she pointed, ‘That's them,’ she said, “That's the 
ones named on the notice in the Upper Agora. They're dressed as boys, but I think those two are girls.’ She pointed 
at Flavia and Nubia, then swivelled her outstretched arm towards the bedroom where Lupus was sleeping. ‘The 
youngest one is asleep in there. Now, where's my reward? Where’s my four thousand drachmae?’ 


The market basilica of Ephesus was a magnificent structure of marble and granite, with an inlaid floor and lofty 
columns. But the cells at its back were dark and damp. Jonathan was already wheezing by the time the official 
ushered them into a small cell with an earth floor and a ceiling so low they had to crouch to enter. The jailer’s 
flickering torch briefly showed a pile of dark rags in one corner of the cell, perhaps a former prisoner’s bedding. 
Jonathan's nose told him another corner had been used as a latrine. 

The heavy wooden door slammed shut behind them, plunging them into darkness. 

Jonathan sank slowly to the beaten earth floor. He felt the damp, cold stone against his back and pressed his herb 
pouch to his nose. 

‘This is a disaster,’ he muttered to himself. 

‘For once, you're right,’ came Flavia's voice. Jonathan could tell she was trying not to cry. "Things could hardly 
get any worse.’ 

“Will they crucify us?’ whispered Nubia. 

‘No,’ came Flavia's voice. *1 mean, | hope not.’ 

A thin rectangle of dark blue at the far end of the cell must have been a window letting in a little starlight. As 
Jonathan's eyes adjusted, he could dimly see Flavia and Nubia with their arms around each other. Lupus had curled 
up miserably in his woollen cloak, too exhausted even to grunt. 

“How did the innkeeper's wife know who we were?’ said Flavia. ‘Nubia and I were dressed as boys.” 

"Maybe the fact that you kept calling each other “Flavia” and “Nubia”?" wheezed Jonathan, *We should have 
adopted pseudonyms.’ 

“What is soon oh dim?’ asked Nubia in a small voice. 

‘Pseudonym,’ sighed Flavia, “is Greek for “false name”, often one which will mislead people.” 

“We could call Flavia “Placida”,' said Jonathan sarcastically, ‘because she's so meek and obedient.’ 

“Yes,” came Flavia's retort. ‘And we could call you “Hilarius”. That would fool everybody.’ 

‘If you want to mislead people,” muttered Jonathan, “why not call me “Sanus”? Because I think I'm going mad.” 

“Why do you think you are going mad?" said Nubia softly. 

For a long time Jonathan didn't answer. Then he said. ‘Since we left Egypt, I've been hearing a voice in my 
head.’ 


‘Is it your god?’ asked Flavia. 


‘Definitely not. If anything, it’s the opposite, It’s evil.’ 

“You are hearing an evil voice?’ asked Nubia. “When no person is there?" 

“Yes. I know it’s inside my head but sometimes it’s like someone talking to me.” 

‘Oh dear,” said Flavia, “That's not good." 

‘I know.’ 

“What is the voice saying?’ asked Nubia, 

*REJOICE!’ came a deep raspy shout. 

Flavia and Nubia screamed, Lupus grunted in alarm, and Jonathan cracked his head on the ceiling as he jumped 
up. 

‘Ow!' he cried, rubbing his head, and then: “Who's there? Who are you?” 

‘I will say it again!’ The voice came from the far corner of the cell; ‘Rejoice! 

‘Stay back or Dll hit you!’ wheezed Jonathan. ‘I’m a trained boxer.’ His own voice sounded feeble and 
unconvincing. 

“Who are you?’ came Nubia's soft voice. 

‘My name is Cleopas,' rasped the voice. ‘Silversmith and worker of gems. Let us sing hymns of praise to the 
Lord. Rejoice!" 

*He's mad,’ muttered Flavia. 

“No. He's Jewish.” said Jonathan. 

‘I am," came the raspy voice, and added: ‘And I'm telling you to praise the Lord in all things.” 

“What did you do?" said Nubia gently. “What crime?’ 

‘Nothing! I did nothing. Nothing but preach the good news.’ 

‘A Christian!’ cried Flavia. 

“Yes, I follow The Way. But my rival, Thallus, is taking me to court tomorrow. He's a silversmith like me. He 
says the Christians put his father out of business several years ago and that now I'm trying to do the same thing.” 

“Will they crucify you?’ whispered Nubia, 

‘I hope not. 1 think he only wants my shop. But if they do execute me, at least I know where I'm going 
afterwards. And so | am rejoicing! And so should you.” 

“What do we have to be thankful for?’ came Flavia's grumpy voice. 

The voice of Cleopas chuckled in the darkness. “Surely there is something.” 

Jonathan sighed. ‘I suppose,” he said, “we should be grateful that it’s nice and cool in here. For the first time in a 
week I’m not pouring with sweat.’ 

“We could be thankful that Aristo gave us our cloaks,’ said Flavia. ‘We can use them to lie on." 

‘And that they did not arrest Aristo,’ came Nubia’s voice. 

‘Also.’ added Flavia. ‘maybe now we'll find out why we're wanted.’ 

‘Unless they kill us first.’ muttered Jonathan. 

‘I don't think they can just kill us," said Flavia. ‘There are rules. Laws and rules.’ 

‘They tried to kill Lupus when we were in Middle Egypt,” Jonathan pointed out. 

‘That was Taurus's slave. He wanted us out of the way because we were the only ones who knew his master had 
kept the gem for himself. And he probably bribed the governor's official to help him. But that was in Egypt. I don't 
think anyone in Asia would want to kill us. I hope they won't.’ 

“Who has summoned you to court?’ came Cleopas's gravelly voice. 

‘Titus,’ said Jonathan. “The Emperor Titus.’ 

‘Oh.’ said Cleopas. And after a pause: ‘I think you should stop rejoicing and start praying.’ 


In his vision he sees the battle in the constellation of the Maiden, the star sign of Virgo. Lucifer. the Morning Star. is struggling with a smaller star. 
The smaller star is golden and has the vars of a satyr: He represents Midas. Midas with the golden touch. Midas, the proud king humbled by the 
gods. Lucifer is beautiful, an angel dressed in robes of silver and with a sword of rubies. But he is fallen, and Midas is redeemed. Midas must win, or 
all is lost. Goat-eared Midas is the Key to this battle. 
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s Up you get!" said a man’s voice in Greek. ‘They're taking you away." 

For a moment Flavia couldn't remember where she was. 

Then she saw the dim stone walls of the cell, and her three friends curled up beside her on an earthen floor. The 
thin rectangle of pale yellow sky in the window slit told her it was dawn. 

‘Come on!" growled the jailer. He was crouching in the low doorway, glaring in at them. ‘I said get up. This isn't 
a hospitium!” 

Flavia bumped her head on the stone roof of the cell as she stood. She groaned and rubbed the sore spot. Beside 
her Jonathan and Nubia were stirring. Lupus was still asleep. And in the corner a man of about thirty was peering at 
her with interest. He had a thin face and bright black eyes. 

*I am Cleopas.' he said. ‘And I'm guessing you are Flavia. Or should 1 call you Placida?’ 

Flavia nodded at him and gave him a queasy smile. She felt sick with apprehension. 

‘Rejoice!’ whispered Cleopas, as Flavia crouched to go through the doorway. ‘May the Lord bless you and make 
his face to shine upon you. Rejoice in all things." 

She could hear him praying as she followed the jailer up the stairs. 

The torches were buming in the courtyard, but dawn's light showed Marcus Artorius Bato flanked by two 
soldiers. His expression was cold. 

“You!” cried Flavia, her fear turning to anger. “You traitor!" 

Bato ignored her, “Here is my imperial mandate,” he said to the jailer. 

*Can't read,” said the jailer. 

“Well, you recognise that seal, don't you?" 

The jailer nodded. “Maybe I should wait until my— 

‘No need to wait,” interrupted Bato. ‘I'll keep the four of them under house arrest until 1 can take them back to 
Italia. Here's enough gold to cover the reward.’ He handed a small leather bag to the jailer. Bato lowered his voice. 
*And this is for you and your superior.’ Flavia heard the soft chink of silver. 

The jailer hesitated, then nodded and moved back towards the basilica. 

‘Take them,” said Bato to his soldiers. He turned abruptly to lead the way out of the courtyard, 

One of the soldiers roughly pushed Flavia forward, and she felt fresh tears welling up. Bato had come to Asia to 
help her father find kidnapped children. How could he betray her and the others? 

They emerged into the early morning and walked past an imposing. colonnaded building. Once past it, they 
turned right down one of the broad paved streets. The citizens of Ephesus were already out and about; workers in 
sleeveless tunics, merchants in coloured cloaks, magistrates and officials in Roman-style togas. A few gave them 
curious looks, but most hurried by without a second glance. 

They passed the theatre on their left, then a busy market on their right, as well as numerous fountains and 
shrines. The sky was getting lighter every moment, It had been cold in the cell but it was warm and bright out here 


and the swallows were already swooping low over the streets. 

The four friends followed Bato in single-file, with one soldier walking before them and one behind. No one had 
put manacles on them, and for a moment Flavia was tempted to run away. She glanced over her shoulder at her 
friends; would they be willing make a dash for freedom? Jonathan was breathing from his herb pouch, Nubia was 
fighting to hold tears back and Lupus stared blearily ahead. The swarthy soldier taking up the rear caught her gaze 
and narrowed his fierce blue eyes in warning. 

Flavia sighed and turned away from his glare. ‘Oh Castor and Pollux," she whispered. ‘Please help us!" 

Now they turned left onto a wide paved street which angled up the slope of a north-facing hill. A right turn led 
them up among residential houses built into the terraced slope. Although most of the houses presented unimposing 
faces to the street, Flavia could tell this was a wealthy part of town; violets in upstairs flower-boxes, clean 
pavements and no smelly or noisy industry nearby. 

Finally, Bato stopped in front of wooden double doors shaded by a porch and flanked by two ionic columns. 
Before he could knock, the doors swung open and Aristo appeared in the vestibule, a look of extreme worry on his 
face. 

‘Aristo!’ cried Flavia. “Bato betrayed us. He had us arrested! Do something!" 

“Calm down, Flavia,” said Aristo. ‘Bato hasn't arrested you. I managed to track him down last night and tell him 
what happened. He's only pretending to keep you under house arrest so nobody else can claim you, He's put his 
career at risk for you,’ 

Bato turned and lifted one eyebrow in a sardonic expression. "After you, Flavia Gemina,” he said, standing aside 
to let her go first. 

Flavia felt her cheeks flushing and she rushed past him into the safety of the house and Aristo’s reassuring 
embrace. 

‘I'm so sorry you had to spend the night in the cells.’ Aristo gave her a quick squeeze and released her, ‘1 felt so 
powerless when they took you away . .. Are you all right?" He was looking at Nubia. 

“Yes,” said Nubia, ‘We are unharmed.” 

“At least you gave us the cloaks,’ said Flavia. “Thank you.’ She took a deep breath and turned to Bato, “And 
thank you for rescuing us, Marcus Artorius Bato. I’m sorry I called you a traitor.’ 

He gave a little bow and she saw a half-smile play about his lips. 

‘Where are we?’ asked Jonathan, looking around. For the first time. Flavia noticed the richness and size of the 
atrium. It was two stories tall, with rooms giving onto it and a colonnaded balcony running around the upper storey. 
The Egyptian blue panels on the frescoed walls glowed like lapis lazuli in the brightening light. 

“Yes. she breathed. “Where is this?" 

‘This,’ said Bato, ‘is the Villa Vinea, the Ephesian townhouse of Mindius Faustus." He gestured towards the 
now-familiar portrait of the serious-looking man with dark hair and eyes. 

Flavia clapped her hands. ‘Have you arrested him? Did you find Popo?’ 

‘I'm afraid not. My men and I have been here since yesterday, lying in wait for him. We've occupied this villa 
and we've been watching both town gates and the harbour, too, just in case. But so far there is no sign of him. Or the 
baby.’ Bato pulled aside an embroidered curtain and gestured towards a table already set with six places. At its 
centre was a platter of pomegranates, split to reveal the ruby-red seeds inside. “Let's sit and have some breakfast. 
Afterwards I'll show you the rest of the house. And the children.’ 

‘The children?’ said Flavia, There was a silver bowl of rose-scented water on a small citrus-wood table just 
inside the doorway. She washed her hands and dried them on the towel provided, then went to sit beside Nubia, who 
had chosen a chair facing the atrium. As Flavia sat down, she looked up and saw Bato’s two soldiers pass through. 


The fierce-looking one gave her a wink. 

Aristo and Bato each took an end of the table and the boys sat opposite Flavia and Nubia. For a moment they all 
ate silently, staining their fingers pink as they picked the red pomegranate seeds from their husks, 

Presently a fat woman in a long beige tunic brought in a tray with six bowls of porridge and a jug of apple tea, 

‘Daphne here is the cook,’ said Bato. ‘She's the only one of the slaves who didn't run away.’ 

The woman smiled at them and then went out of the room. 

Flavia watched Lupus spoon porridge into his beaker of apple tea. He stirred it, then carefully tipped it down his 
throat, He was bleary-eyed and the scratches on his cheeks were still red, 

Bato took a jar from the table and sniffed its contents. “You know you're in the Roman Empire,’ he said, “when 
you can find garum on the table.’ He poured some of the thin brown liquid into his porridge and without looking up 
he said, “Now, would you mind telling me why there is a warrant for your arrest?" 

Flavia looked at Jonathan, and he said: “We went on a mission for the emperor last March." 

* Ah ha,’ said Bato, stirring the fish sauce into his porridge. ‘I thought as much. Titus wrote me a letter last winter 
asking me about your suitability for a mission.’ Bato drizzled some thyme-scented honey onto his porridge. ‘May I 
ask what the mission was?’ 

“He didn't tell you?’ asked Jonathan. 

“No,” Bato said with a tight smile. *He didn't deem it relevant.’ 

‘He wanted us to find a gem called “Nero's Eye”,' said Flavia, ‘and bring it back to him, He gave us each an 
imperial pass and some money.’ 

“What went wrong?’ 

‘Nothing! said Flavia. "We found the gem in Volubilis. But Titus's agent took the gem.’ 

*Titus’s agent? What was his name?’ 

"Taurus," said Jonathan. 

Bato froze with the spoon halfway to his mouth. *Statilius Taurus?’ 

Yes.’ 

“Do you still have the letter? Or the passes?” Bato carefully placed his spoon back in the bowl. “Or any other 
proof that Titus sent you on this mission?" 

Flavia shook her head. “Nubia and Lupus lost their passes in the shipwreck and some officials in Alexandria 
confiscated my pass, and Jonathan's.* 

‘Anyway,’ said Jonathan. *In the letter Titus said that if we were caught. he would disavow all knowledge of our 
actions.” 

Flavia frowned. “No, Jonathan, that wasn't in the letter. Taurus told us that when we were at his house in 
Sabratha. What?" she cried, seeing the expression on Bato’s face. 

"Taurus arrived in Rome a few months ago." said Bato. “And within days of his arrival he took up residence in an 
opulent townhouse. Rumour says it was a gift of Domitian.’ 

‘Domitian?’ said Flavia sharply. ‘Not Titus?” 

‘Domitian,’ said Bato. 

“You might not know this.” said Aristo to the four friends, “But in the last half year Titus’s headaches have been 
getting worse and worse.” 

Bato nodded, ‘Rumour says he spends whole days in a darkened room. He's virtually given over the running of 
the Empire to his brother.’ 

"So if Domitian gave Taurus a townhouse . . .” began Flavia. 

*A very opulent townhouse,’ interrupted Bato, ‘on the Palatine Hill.” 


‘Then it must have been a reward for something big.’ 
‘Something like “Nero’s Eye”? said Jonathan. 
‘Great Juno’s peacock!" exclaimed Flavia. her eyes blazing. “Taurus didn't want the gem for himself! He was 


working for Domitian!" 
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Dont hired Taurus to get the gem for himself!’ cried Flavia. ‘Taurus let us do all the work and then took it 
from us.” 

Bato nodded. *So it would seem.’ 

* And Titus thinks we betrayed him!’ continued Flavia. “And so he put out the decree for our arrest.” 

‘Or,’ said Bato. “Domitian put out the warrant in his brother's name. He wants you arrested — or possibly worse — 
so you can't tell Titus that you succeeded in your mission but were betrayed by Taurus— 

‘—who was working for Domitian!” said Flavia. 

“And apart from Taurus and his henchman Pullo,’ said Jonathan, ‘we're the only ones who know about it. No 
wonder Domitian wants us dead.’ 

Flavia put down her spoon. She had suddenly lost her appetite. ‘We're doomed," she said. 

“Maybe not,” said Bato. ‘Not if I can convince the authorities that you're dead.” 

Jonathan gave a bitter laugh. “We tried that before.’ he said. ‘In Egypt. It didn’t work.’ 

‘TH send a courier to Rome,’ said Bato. ‘I'll make sure it reaches the Imperial Palace. But the four of you must 
lay low. Change your names, your appearances.’ Flavia saw him look at Nubia and shake his head. She was gazing 
back at him with her beautiful golden eyes. ‘Or at least stay inside as much as possible,’ he added. ‘Does anybody in 
Ephesus know your name?’ he asked. ‘Apart from the landlady last night?’ 

The friends looked at each other, then Flavia shook her head. ‘I don't think so." 

“Prisoner in our cell last night.” said Nubia. 

‘There was someone with you?’ asked Aristo. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. *A Jew named Cleopas.* 

“What was he arrested for?’ asked Bato, *I can try to deal with him. Perhaps if I get him off he'll stay quiet.” 

“He was arrested for preaching the good news,’ said Jonathan, *He's a Christian.’ 

Bato snorted. ‘Christians!’ he said. “Asia is crawling with them. Flaccus and I were discussing them only last 
week,’ 

At the mention of Flaccus, Flavia looked up eagerly. “What did Flaccus say?’ 

‘He said this Jewish sect called Christianity is a threat to the Roman way of life.” 

"Why?" asked Jonathan. 

Bato shrugged. ‘According to Flaccus, they're subversive. They refuse to observe the imperial cult and in so 
doing. they scorn Roman rule. Also, they’re irrational. They believe without reasoning out their argument. Flaccus 
says their leader was a magician who healed the sick and freed those possessed by demons. His followers claim to 
do the same things. These Christians also preach a resurrection of the dead. Imagine believing that a dead person 
could come alive again!‘ He took a sip of apple tea and looked around at them all. ‘I think the four of you should 
stay here. I can make good use of you,” he said. “We've found fifty more captured children in this villa.’ 

‘Fifty!’ cried Nubia. 


“Yes. I presume you saw how Flaccus and Prudentilla processed the ones at Halicarnassus? Could you four do 
the same thing?" 

‘Of course,” said Flavia. “We can do it as well as they can." 

‘They were using dolls,’ said Nubia. 

‘Dolls?’ said Bato. 

Jonathan stared into his empty porridge bowl. ‘It helps the frightened ones to talk about painful things.” 

‘Then you know how it's done. Good. There are some very wretched children here." 

‘Another carpet factory?’ said Flavia. 

“Yes,” said Bato. ‘But he also had a dozen children installed in more comfortable quarters. He was grooming 
them for something else," 

Flavia saw Bato give Aristo a meaningful glance. 

‘But what about baby Popo?’ she asked. *Aren't we going to try to rescue him?" 

“Until we know where Mindius is." said Bato, ‘we have no way of knowing where the baby is. My men will let 
me know as soon as he sets foot inside this town. Let me look for Mindius; you help the children.” He drained his 
beaker and plunked it down emphatically. “No point delaying,” he said. ‘I'll take you to them now,’ 


Nubia thought Mindius's Ephesian villa was one of the most beautiful houses she had ever seen. It had four inner 
courtyards, twenty-six bedrooms, three dining rooms, a tablinum, a library and even a baths complex with latrines. 
Some of the upper bedrooms on the north side had balconies overlooking Ephesus. There was also a big high- 
vaulted kitchen with two long cooking hearths and a stone sink containing water piped from one of the aqueducts, 

The most impressive courtyard was a canal garden, built into the southern slope of the hill. At the far end of the 
garden a waterfall splashed out of a mosaic and shell fountain set between two platforms. Mats and cushions could 
be laid on these platforms to make couches for an outdoor triclinium. The waterfall fed into a shallow canal running 
lengthwise through the middle of the garden. Lush grape arbours gave shade on either side of this canal. along with 
peach and carob trees. 

‘That must be why they call it the Villa Vinea,’ said Flavia, looking up at the grapes hanging from the vines. 

Nubia nodded, then smiled as Lupus jumped up onto a marble bench and then stood on tiptoes in order to pick a 
grape. 

Mindius’s villa also had a vegetable garden courtyard with blue-veined marble pillars for the colonnade. Painted 
marble oscilla hung between these columns. These revolving discs had pictures of medusas and satyrs on them, to 
scare away birds. A massive fig tree shaded a third courtyard with a circular mosaic of Orpheus surrounded by 
animals. The fourth courtyard boasted a swimming pool with four lofty date palms: one at each corner. As they came 
into the palm tree courtyard, Lupus pulled off his tunic and leapt into the pool. wearing only his loincloth. He landed 
like a boulder from a ballista, splashing them all. 

The friends and Aristo laughed, and even Bato gave a half-smile as he brushed drops of water from his toga. 

‘The Villa Vinea reminds me of Cordius's villa,’ murmured Flavia. 

Nubia nodded her agreement. Cordius was the patron of Flavia's father. He had an opulent townhouse in Ostia 
which occupied an entire insula. At the thought of Ostia, a sudden wave of homesickness washed over her, Even 
though she had grown up in the desert, she had grown to love Roman houses, with their secret inner gardens, 
colonnaded walkways and splashing fountains. The thought of Ostia also made her think of her beloved dog Nipur 
who must be wondering why she did not return to him. Nubia swallowed hard and blinked back tears. 

Bato showed them the villa’s small but luxurious bath complex, There were changing rooms, a frigidarium and a 
small domed caldarium of apricot-coloured marble. Next to the bath complex was a marble six-seater latrine with a 
trough of running water piped from the baths complex. 


In the tablinum, a luxurious study off the canal garden, everything gleamed, for the pens, inkwells and even the 
bronze oil-lamps were gilded. 

‘It's like the palace of Midas,’ said Flavia, picking up a scroll with gilded bosses at each end, It was a scroll of 
Herodotus, written in Greek. 

“Who is Midas?" asked Nubia, examining a gilded quill pen in wonder. 

“He was a king of Phrygia,” said Flavia. ‘One of the gods said he could have any wish he wanted. So Midas 
wished that everything he touched might turn to gold.” 

Lupus came in, dripping wet and leaving damp footprints. He had heard Flavia’s last words and pretended to be 
Midas. touching various objects and jumping back in delight as they turned to gold. 

“To become rich!" said Nubia. 

“At first he thought so,” said Flavia. “But then it all went wrong.” 

Lupus picked up an apple from a bowl on the desk and pretended to crack a tooth in trying to bite it. 

“Oh!” said Nubia. 

‘That’s right,’ said Flavia. ‘Food turned to gold and wine turned to liquid gold.” 

‘And there were other problems.’ grinned Jonathan, as Lupus approached with his finger extended. As soon as 
Lupus touched him, Jonathan obligingly pretended to become a statue. 

“Alas!” cried Nubia, 

Exactly,” said Flavia. “When Midas's only daughter ran into his arms, she was turned to gold. too. Luckily the 
gods took pity and reversed his wish.’ Flavia put the scroll back in a niche. ‘Later, Midas was cursed with hairy 
pointed satyr ears,” she said. 

‘Served him right,” said Jonathan, unfreezing. He looked around. “What does Mindius need such a big house for, 
anyway? He's not even married.’ 

“Not that we know of,” said Bato. ‘My guess is he entertains potential buyers here.” 

Next Bato took them to the carpet factory. Constructed like the one in Halicarnassus, it was little more than a 
wooden shack, hot and dim. 

“The weavers are all boys,’ said Bato, leading them out of the stuffy building to the stables next door. ‘Last night 
we unchained them and fed them. They sleep in here.” 

After the stench of the carpet factory, the scent of the stables was glorious and Nubia exclaimed with joy to see 
her beloved Tarquin and the other horses they had ridden from Halicarnassus. There were three other horses here, 
too, and she knew these must belong to Bato and his soldiers. As Nubia ran forward to greet Tarquin she saw inside 
some of the stalls and gasped. She had presumed the stalls to be empty, but they were full of boys, fast asleep on the 
hay. Each horse had its own stall, but the boys had to share, three or four together. Nubia counted twenty of them, 
aged four to nine. 

‘Poor lads are exhausted,’ Bato explained. “We arrived at dusk the night before last and they were still at work. 
The overseer and most of the other villa staff ran off when we got here. But Daphne the cook stayed behind and 
offered to help us. She belongs to some local guild. She told the leader of the guild and he's organised a delivery of 
clean tunics for the boys.” 

“What is a guild?’ asked Nubia over her shoulder; she was stroking Tarquin's nose. ‘I always forget that word.’ 

‘A guild is just a group of people who share a philosophy,’ said Bato. ‘They often work in the same trade and 
worship a particular god or goddess. Most of the guilds in this city revere Artemis.’ He tumed to Jonathan. “The 
tunics should be here in the next hour or two. In the meantime, will you and Lupus take the boys to the baths? Spend 
all morning. Get them to leave their old lice-infested clothes on the ground outside, not in the changing room. I'll 
get one of my men to burn them. When the boys are clean we can move them into the bedrooms.’ 


‘Have they eaten?’ asked Flavia. 

Bato nodded. *Last night Daphne the cook made them a veritable feast. That's why they're all still sleeping.” He 
looked at Aristo. ‘I hope you'll stay and help me. There's plenty of room and until those imperial notices come down 
it’s probably the safest place for the children.’ 

‘Of course we'll stay,’ said Aristo. ‘We are very grateful.’ 

While Jonathan and Lupus took the boys to the baths, Bato showed Flavia, Nubia and Aristo the slave quarters at 
the back of the main building. Compared to the stables, the small individual cubicles were luxurious, with rush 
sleeping mats and cool, plaster-lined walls. 

‘This is where the chosen few slept.” said Bato grimly, “They're waiting in the fig tree courtyard. Aristo, you can 
speak to the two boys.’ He turned to Nubia and Flavia. “Will you speak to the girls?’ 

Nubia nodded and Flavia said: “Of course.” 

Bato took them back to the Orpheus courtyard with its cedarwood benches beneath the shade of an ancient fig 
tree. It reminded Nubia of Flavia’s garden in Ostia and she felt another sudden pang of bittersweet homesickness. 

The twelve favoured children ranged in age from six to thirteen, the eldest being twin Persian boys called Darius 
and Cyrus, These children were not thin and grubby like the carpet-weavers; they were clean, plump and well 
groomed, And they were all strikingly beautiful. 

All twelve children spoke Greek, but only one seemed to understand Latin, a lovely looking girl of about eleven 
with curly brown hair and eyes the colour of sapphires. Although she obviously understood what they were saying. 
she would not tell them her name. 

Nubia asked Aristo if he had brought her travelling basket. He nodded and disappeared in the direction of the 
atrium. A few moments later he was back, with her basket and Flavia’s. Nubia reached into her basket and pulled out 
the two dolls which Prudentilla had given her. She handed the blue-haired one to the girl who understood Latin. 

‘My name is Nubia,’ Nubia made her doll say. ‘I am from Nubia but also from Italia. What is your name?” 

The blue-haired doll was silent. 

“Where are you from?" asked Nubia gently. still using her mustard-haired doll. ‘Can you nod or shake your 
head?" 

The girl with sapphire-coloured eyes made her doll nod, 

“Are you from here?’ 

The girl's doll shook its head. 

‘Egypt? Greece? Italia?” 

The girl made her doll nod its head. 

“You're from Italia? So are we. We are from Ostia, the port of Rome.’ 

‘So am I," the girl made her doil say. ‘I’m from Ostia, too.” 

“You're from Ostia?" cried Flavia. ‘What's your name?’ 

The girl lowered her eyes. 

“What is your name?’ Nubia made her doll ask the girl's doll. 

‘Sapphira,' said the girl's doll, 

“Oh!” cried Flavia. “When 1 was younger there were rumours that a girl called Sapphira was kidnapped by 
Venalicius and sold to a Syrian merchant!" 

Sapphira was silent, her eyes still downcast, 

Nubia moved her doll forward, *1 was captured by Venalicius, too. Some bad men killed my family and brought 
me to him.’ She made her doll speak softly. 

Flavia took the hint and addressed Nubia's doll rather than Sapphira’s. “What did Venalicius do to you?’ 


“He put a chain around my neck,’ Nubia made her doll say. “He sold me naked. I felt very ashamed.” Nubia 
turned her doll to face Sapphira’s: *Did Venalicius take you, too?" 

“Yes,” said Sapphira's doll in an almost inaudible voice. *Venalicius brought some of us to Rhodes, to a dwarf. 
He sent me to Halicarnassus, to a man called Mindius. He brought me here. I hate him.” 

‘Did he hurt you?’ Nubia's doll asked Sapphira’s doll. 

Sapphira's doll was silent. 

‘The other children weave carpets,’ said Nubia's doll after a moment. "What do you do?" 

‘They train us to sing and dance.’ said Sapphira’s doll, “They teach us to serve at dinner and to give massage in 
the baths.’ 

*Do you like doing that?" 

Sapphira gripped her doll tightly and shook her head, Then she began to grind its wooden face against the 
marble bench, “No,” she whispered, erasing the doll's painted features. ‘I hate it.” 
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| addition to Sapphira, there were nine other little girls in the special slave quarters of the Villa Vinea. Nubia’s 
Greek was now almost as good as her Latin and she was able to comfort them, too, Soon she had them all making 
dolls with scraps of wool from the carpet factory and bits of one of Mindius’s old tunics. She had also found three 
kittens in a corner of the large kitchen, 

The girls were happy sitting in the shade of the fig tree with Nubia and their dolls and the kittens, so Flavia went 
to find the boys. She was not as good as Nubia at comforting the little girls and she wanted to be doing something 
useful, not just sitting in the shade and playing dolls. Every moment her baby cousin might be further away. 

Flavia found the carpet-weaving boys in the canal garden, sitting in the dappled shade beneath the grape arbours. 
They were clean and bathed and fed. One of Bato's soldiers had shaved their lice-infested hair. A few of the older 
ones were wearing Mindius’s tunics but most were wearing the new tunics donated by someone called Aquila the 
Tentmaker. But even clean and wearing new tunics, the boys were a heartbreaking sight. Many of them had swollen 
red eyes and scarred fingertips. Some of the older boys were hunched over, like little old men. Many had hacking 
coughs. Jonathan had told her that almost all of them had weals on their backs from being beaten with rods. 

Flavia stood in the shadow of a column and watched them. 

Jonathan sat on the right-hand platform of the summer triclinium by the mosaic wall-fountain. He was holding a 
gilded abacus from Mindius's tablinum and showing a few of the older boys how to do simple calculations. Three 
sat on the platform opposite him and two on the soft grass, All five were watching him with shining eyes. A loud 
burst of laughter came from another corner of the garden, and Flavia turned to see Lupus sitting in the shade of a 
carob tree with the rest of the boys. They were throwing dice and gambling for carob pods. 

Aristo emerged from Mindius's tablinum, his wax tablet in hand. All morning he had been going back and forth 
between the boys’ courtyard and the girls’, writing down as many details as he could about the children. Soon Bato 
would post some details of the children in the forum, holding back one or two vital facts. enough to make sure the 
people who claimed the children were really their families. 

Already, three of the boys had been claimed by fathers saying they had been too afraid of Mindius to rescue their 
sons. 

*Probably sold their boys to him in the first place,’ Bato had grumbled. *And they'll probably work them as hard 
on their farm or in the fullers’.' 

“At least they're with their families.’ Aristo had replied. 

Seeing Aristo come out of the tablinum gave Flavia an idea, Maybe she could find some clues in Mindius’s 
study. She moved along the shaded colonnade towards the wide doorway. 

But when she went in, she saw Bato sitting at the gilded table, going through papyrus sheets which looked like 
accounts. He looked up at her and gave a tired smile. 

‘How goes it with the little girls?’ he asked. 

“Nubia's with them. They love her. She's so gentle and kind, The carpet-boys love Lupus. Some of the older 


ones even like moody old Jonathan.’ 

“Yes,” said Bato, “You're all doing—’ 

‘Sir!’ said a man’s breathless voice from the doorway. ‘We've just had a sighting . . . of Mindius. He's been 
travelling . . . with that prophet ... Tychicus . . . for the past few days.” It was the soldier with the fierce blue eyes. 

‘What?’ cried Bato. 

‘A cobbler . . . from the harbour agora . . . swears it was him,’ 

Bato cursed. ‘He must have known he was being followed and decided to hide among the crowds. A clever 
move.” 

“Great Juno's peacock!" exclaimed Flavia. “We rode right past him! If we'd stopped we might have caught him!’ 

Bato’s chair scraped on the marble floor as he stood up, ‘Is Mindius still travelling with the prophet?" 

“No, sir!’ The soldier had caught his breath. ‘My informant said he was on his way to a Hierapolis.’ 

‘Hierapolis?’ 

‘Town about a hundred miles west of here, sir. Hot springs and a temple to Diana.’ 

“Was he alone?’ Flavia asked the soldier. “Was Mindius alone?’ 

‘No.’ The soldier's blue eyes flickered sideways to Flavia, but he addressed his reply to Bato. “Had a woman 
with him. And a baby, too.’ 

‘And a huge bodyguard?’ asked Bato, taking his toga from the chair. 

“No sir, according to my source it was just the three of them. Mindius, the woman and the baby. On two horses. 
Making their way to Hierapolis.’ 

Bato looked at Flavia. ‘I should have told you before, but I didn't want to worry you,” he said. 

‘What?’ said Flavia. "What should you have told us?” 

“Before 1 left Halicarnassus, I asked that dwarf Magnus why Mindius had taken your baby cousin." 

‘And?’ said Flavia. 

Bato looked down at the floor and his jaw clenched. “He said that Mindius intended to offer the child as a 
sacrifice to the gods.” 


‘Nubia!’ cried Flavia, running into the Orpheus courtyard. *Mindius has taken Miriam's baby to a place called 
Hierapolis! He's going to sacrifice Popo to the gods! We have to go!" 

Nubia was sitting with some little girls on a cedarwood bench in the shade of the fig tree. She looked up at 
Flavia, her golden eyes wide. ‘I did not think Romans sacrifice babies.” 

“We don't! But Mindius is evil!” 

As Nubia rose from the bench, one of the little girls — Euodia — wrapped her arms around Nubia's legs. ‘Don’t 
go, Nubia!” the little girl cried in Greek. ‘Don’t go away.’ 

Nubia looked down at the girls, then back up at Flavia. 

“Hurry, Nubia!" cried Flavia. “Bato says we can come with him, but only if we leave right now. I told him we'd 
follow him anyway, so he might as well take us. The boys are coming, too,’ she added. 

Now two of the other girls were hugging Nubia’s legs, The youngest sat with her thumb in her mouth looking up 
at Nubia with liquid dark eyes. Nubia glanced down at Sapphira. A few moments ago she had been smiling and 
petting one of the kittens. Now her face was an expressionless mask. 

‘I will stay here with Sapphira and the girls.” said Nubia. “You go,’ 

‘Are you sure?’ said Flavia. “You're the best rider of us all.” 

‘I am sure. 1 will stay here. They need someone to care for them until they are reunited with their families.” 

*But, Nubia, we're a team.’ 

‘I am still in your team,’ said Nubia. ‘But the girls need me. I will wait for you here, with them.’ 


She sat back down on the cedarwood bench. The little girls clutched Nubia and glared up defiantly at Flavia, as 
if she were the enemy. 

Flavia swallowed hard and quickly turned away, before Nubia could see her tears. 

“What's happening, Flavia?’ Aristo emerged from between two columns, followed by some of the carpet-boys. 
"Where are you going?’ 

‘Lupus and Jonathan and I are going with Bato to save Popo from Mindius,' said Flavia. ‘And there's nothing 
you can do or say to stop us.” 

Aristo sighed and closed his eyes and shook his head. Then he looked at Nubia. "You, too?’ 

‘No.’ said Flavia, in a low voice. ‘She's staying here with the children. Aristo, maybe you should stay with her.’ 

“What? 

‘Bato said he's trying to find someone reliable to help Daphne look after the children,’ said Flavia, “But until he 
does, the children trust Nubia. Will you stay and protect her?’ 

‘I’m supposed to be protecting all of you.’ He looked at Flavia. “And it’s your father who employs me. By all the 
gods, you've just got out of prison!” 

‘TH dress as a boy,’ said Flavia, “And Bato and two of his best men will be with us. If anyone asks they can say 
we're in custody. Aristo, I have to save Popo. Please stay with Nubia and the children?’ 

Aristo did not reply. but he nodded. 

"May the gods protect you,’ whispered Flavia, fighting back fresh tears. 

“And you,’ said Aristo. He put a hand on her shoulder, *I can't believe I'm saying this, but: act like a boy!" 

Flavia nodded and tried to smile bravely. ‘Just call me Placidus.’ 

From her mat Nubia called. ‘Bring baby Popo back here and we will look after him.’ 

“Yes!' cried two of the little girls after her. “Bring baby Popo.’ 

Before she went out of the courtyard, Flavia stopped and looked back. Aristo had gone to sit beside Nubia in the 
deep cool shade of the fig tree. With the boys and girls gathered around them, they looked like a family. 


The Magnesian Gate had three arches: the first for pedestrian traffic, the second for riders and pack animals and the 
third for carts and carrucas. But a crowd had gathered around a pair of arguing women and the pedestrians had 
spilled over into the passage provided for riders and pack animals. There were so many people that Lupus's mare 
could barely move forward. Lupus reined her in and made a reassuring grunt. She stood patiently. She might be 
frightened of goats in the night, but she was obviously used to jostling crowds. From his yantage point, Lupus could 
see the two women causing the blockage. 

‘It’s not him,’ one of the women was saying. 

“Yes, it is," said the other; she wore a dark blue headscarf. ‘It's Erastus what begs in the Harbour Agora.’ 

“Must be someone who looks just like him,” said the first woman. *Couldn't be Erastus. He's been blind from 
birth.’ 

"And now he's not. Look! It's him all right.’ 

The crowd shuffled and stirred, and now Lupus could see the women were arguing about a man. He had the 
typical dark hair and heavy eyebrows of a Phrygian, but his eyes were the eyes of an infant: a pure and startling blue 
in his tanned and weathered face. 

“There are towers either side,” he said, gazing up at the Magnesian Gate with his new eyes. ‘I never knew the 
gate had towers. And are those stone animals lions? Or panthers?’ 

‘They're lions, of course,’ laughed a blond youth. ‘Haven't you ever seen a lion before?’ 

‘Course he hasn't!” shouted the woman with the blue headscarf. ‘I told you: he's been blind all his life. Until 
now, that is." 


‘Is that true?’ asked the blond. 

The man looked at him with eyes full of delight. “Yes, he said, ‘I am Erastus who was blind from birth. My 
parents will tell you. They live here in Ephesus.” 

“Who healed you?’ called the first woman, 

‘Tell us his name!” shouted an old man. 

“Where is he?” said another. 

‘His name is Tychicus,' said Erastus. ‘He used to travel with Paul of Tarsus. He's baptising in the Cayster River, 
up past the Temple of Artemis. It was when I came up out of the water that I could see!” 

Lupus suddenly remembered what he was supposed to be doing. He looked around for Flavia and Jonathan. 
Flavia was following Bato and his two men, their horses like ships in a sea of faces. They were taking the road east, 
towards Magnesia and beyond. 

But Jonathan had ridden his dun-coloured mare up beside Lupus. 

‘Go on, Lupus,’ said Jonathan softly. ‘I know you want to. You'll never know if you don't try. We should have 
stopped before, outside Heracleia. If we had, we might have found Popo and you might have been healed.’ 

Lupus pointed at Jonathan and then at himself, then raised his eyebrows. 

‘I can't come with you,’ said Jonathan. ‘I have to save Popo. But you should go and find the prophet who heals.” 

Lupus looked at his friend for a long moment. Some deep sadness clouded Jonathan's eyes. 

‘Go!’ whispered Jonathan. He whispered a prayer of protection in Hebrew, then turned away and urged Tiberina 
after Flavia, Bato and the two soldiers. 

Lupus sat watching him go. His little bay mare stood calmly as a sea of people swirled around her, Something 
made Lupus look down, and he found himself gazing into the joyful new eyes of the former blind man. 

The man smiled up at Lupus and for a heartbeat their gazes locked. Then Erastus was gone, pushed along by the 
people. When the crowd had swept him through the pedestrian arch of the town gate and out of sight. Lupus turned 
his mount north and started on the sacred way. towards where the prophet Tychicus was baptising believers and 
healing the sick. 
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Lupus found Tychicus north of the city on the lush banks of the River Cayster, which some people called the Little 
Maeander. The prophet was not baptising or healing. He was speaking to the crowd, 

Lupus rode close enough to hear what he was saying. 

“Many of you are Jews,’ cried Tychicus. “You know the story of The Binding. How God told Abraham to 
sacrifice his son Isaac. The rabbis teach that Isaac was thirty years old when his father took him up Mount Moriah. 
Isaac was a man in the prime of life. Abraham over a hundred. And yet Isaac allowed his father Abraham to bind 
him. He was prepared to die. In the same way, God's own son went willingly to the cross. But no ram was supplied 
at the last moment, for Jesus himself was the lamb of God. He is your messiah, The anointed one.’ 

“You mean your god sacrificed his own son?’ cried a woman, “Instead of a sheep or a bull?" 

“Yes!” cried Tychicus. “And his death was more terrible than the most terrible thing you can imagine. But it had 
to be. Jesus was the sacrifice for all the bad things anyone would do ever again." 

‘So it will save me a lot of money if I convert,’ joked a man in a pale-blue tunic. ‘I'll never have to buy an 
animal for the sacrifice again!” 

Some people laughed but Tychicus pointed at him and shouted, ‘Exactly! No more animal sacrifice. Imagine it! 
A world without altars, a world without the daily slaughter of innocent creatures, a world without the smell of burnt 
flesh rising up into the heavens." 

“But it was cruel of God to kill his own son,” said the woman. 

‘Do you have children?’ said Tychicus. *Do you not suffer when they feel pain? So it was with God, He suffered, 
too.’ 

“Then why did he do it?” shouted another woman. ‘If it caused him so much pain.’ 

‘He did it for us," said Tychicus. "Because we are his children, too, and he loves us. He sacrificed his son once 
and for all people. And then he rewarded his son by bringing him back to life. Life eternal, and not in a body which 
grows old and decays, like this.” Tychicus thumped his chest with the hand that held the staff. ‘A new body, 
resembling the old, but better and more real than before. So real that walls were like vapour and doors like dust in 
comparison. The resurrected Jesus could pass right through them,’ 

He spread his arms and looked around at the people. 

‘Imagine. A body which will live forever, whole and healthy, without disease or pain. And those of us who 
believe in him will share in this resurrection. so that one day we, too, will have these resurrection bodies.’ Here he 
looked round at the crowd. ‘But to share in his resurrection we must die to ourselves and be born from above. ' 

“What does that mean?’ called a man’s deep voice, 

*How can a person be born from above?" a woman cried. 

The joker in the blue tunic shouted out. ‘I can't crawl back into my mother's womb." 

But others said: ‘Quiet! Let him speak." 

Lupus nudged the mare closer, under the shade of a cypress tree. 


‘To be born from above,’ cried Tychicus, ‘is very easy. All you need to do is repent of your sins, accept Jesus as 
your lord, agree to follow his Way, and be baptised.” 

‘I already have a master!" shouted a man. 

“What do you mean by sin?’ cried a woman. 

“What do you mean by way?’ asked someone else. 

‘When you say yes to him, he will give you understanding,’ said Tychicus. ‘But don't leave it too late. The 
resurrected Lord is returning very soon. There is not much time left!" 

Tychicus was already striding down through the crowd to the river. He waded out into the glittering water and 
when it had reached his waist he turned and waited for the people to come. 


“Where's Lupus?” said Flavia to Jonathan. 

It was mid afternoon and the road was passing through barley fields, white in the ferocious heat and brightness. 
She had reined in Herodotus and was waiting for Jonathan on his dun mare. Despite her wide-brimmed straw hat, 
her face felt sunburnt and sweat trickled down the back of her neck. 

“Lupus left us at the Magnesian Gate.’ said Jonathan. “Didn't you notice?’ 

‘I've been trying to keep up with them,” said Flavia, nodding towards the three riders on the road ahead. She 
urged Herodotus into motion again, so that she and Jonathan rode side by side. ‘I wish Bato would slow down a 
little,’ she said. 

“You told him you'd be able to keep up.’ 

‘I know. But they haven't taken a single break in the past two hours.” 

‘Exactly. We've been riding for two hours and you've only just noticed Lupus isn't with us,’ 

“That's because I've been thinking,’ said Flavia, ‘about how to rescue Popo.’ 

‘No you haven't,’ said Jonathan. ‘You've been thinking about Flaccus and Prudentilla.* 

Flavia glared at him and was about to make a cutting remark. but he looked so miserable that instead she said. 
“What's wrong. Jonathan?’ 

After a long pause he spoke: ‘I haven't been sleeping very well. Ever since we got back to Alexandria, I’ve .. .” 

"What? You've what?" 

‘I haven't been sleeping very well.’ 

‘Is it the voice you were telling us about?’ 

“That. And the dreams.’ 

‘Dreams?’ 

He nodded. “Last night I dreamt about the fire in Rome. For the third or fourth time this month." 

‘I know.’ said Flavia. “The fire was terrible. I still have nightmares about it.’ 

‘It's worse for me,” he said. ‘Considering I started it." 

“You still feel guilty about what happened?’ 

“You could say that.’ He gave a bitter laugh. 

*But it wasn't really your fault.’ 

“Wasn't it?’ They rode in silence for a while. Then Jonathan asked: ‘Do you ever wonder why all these bad 
things have happened to us?’ 

‘Of course.” said Flavia. ‘I said in Alexandria that I wished I'd never become a detectrix. If we hadn't gone on 
that mission for the Emperor then maybe Popo wouldn't have been kidnapped." 

‘It’s not your fault,’ said Jonathan. ‘It’s mine. Ever since the fire in Rome, we've had such bad luck.’ 

Flavia thought about this, then shook her head. “No. The bad luck started before the fire. What about the dog- 
killer and the fever and the pirates? And don’t forget Vesuvius!" 


“Yes,” said Jonathan. ‘I suppose you're right.’ 
But he did not sound convinced. 


Lupus sat astride the bay mare in the shade of the cypress tree and watched the prophet baptise. The people stood in 
a group at the riverside, and when it was their turn one of the prophet's helpers would take them by the hand and 
lead them down through the reeds into the glittering water and take them to where Tychicus waited. The prophet 
stood waist deep in the water, holding his staff in his left hand. 

The helper would take up position behind the person to be baptised. Tychicus would speak with the person, 
sometimes for quite a while. At last he would rest his right hand on the person's head. then push them under the 
water. His assistant would lift them up a moment later, then escort the dripping and spluttering convert back through 
the reeds to the river bank. He even baptised some lepers, and was not afraid to touch them. 

Many of the freshly-baptised passed close to Lupus on their way back to town, He watched them closely. Some 
seemed dazed, others unaffected. But a few of them had looks of pure joy on their faces. 
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I: was almost dark as Nubia passed through the bedrooms, making sure all the children were tucked in. 

She said goodnight to the four youngest girls last of all. Zoe was six, with straight dark hair and dark eyes. 
Larissa was also six. She had soft golden curls and brown eyes. Five-year-old Euodia had brown hair and hazel eyes, 
as did the youngest, Xanthia, only four years old. 

‘My bedroom is the one next door,’ said Nubia, sitting on Xanthia's bed, *so don't be afraid. Pll hear you if you 
call.” The little girl gazed up at her with long-lashed dark eyes full of trust and love. 

Nubia leaned forward and kissed Xanthia on the forehead, the way her mother had kissed her when she was 
little. Then she stood and turned, 

Aristo was leaning against the doorway, watching her. He must have been there for some time, for she had not 
been aware of his arrival. In the golden light from a small oil-lamp he looked tired but very handsome. His shoulder 
came away from the door-frame and he smiled at her, but his smile made the knife twist in her heart, so she looked 
away. 

“You're so good with them,’ he said softly, as she moved past him out into the colonnaded upper balcony. 
“Already they love you.’ 

Nubia nodded and started towards the bedroom next door; it was small with two beds, one for her and one for 
Flavia. Nubia had chosen it for its frescoed blue panels with pigeons and doves. 

*Play some music with me?” he said. “I know you're tired. But I've missed it.’ 

Nubia turned and looked at him. In the twilight it was hard to make out the expression on his face. 

‘Perhaps we could play a lullaby to help them sleep?" he said. 

“Yes,” said Nubia. +I would like that.’ 

‘Down in the palm tree courtyard?’ he said. “The jasmine is in bloom.’ 

“Yes,” she said, pulling the flute out from under the neck of her tunic. 

Instead of starting downstairs, he stepped closer and gently took the flute from her fingers. “This isn't yours,’ he 
said, turning it in the half-light. ‘It’s a cheap reed flute. Where's your cherrywood flute? The one you got in 
Surrentum?’ 

He was standing so close that she could feel the heat from his body and smell his musky lavender scent. She kept 
her gaze on the floor, afraid that if she looked up her eyes would betray her feelings. *1 dedicated it to the god 
Neptune,’ she said. “As thanks for sending his dolphin to save me from the shipwreck.’ 

"A dolphin saved you?’ 

“Yes. When our ship ran aground in the storm.’ 

“You must tell me about it,” he said and put his hand on her shoulder. *You poor thing. Even the memory of it is 
making you tremble.’ 

"Yes," she said, *I will tell you about the shipwreck and the dolphin after we have played lullaby music.’ 

She moved away, It was not the memories making her tremble. It was his touch. 


Lupus had found a patch of lush grass beside the Little Maeander. He tethered the bay mare to a poplar tree, leaving 
enough rope to let her graze on the lush grass and drink from the river. 

Then he went to spy on Tychicus, who was sitting near a fire with three of his helpers, They were eating flat 
bread and fish grilled on sticks. The smell made Lupus’s stomach grow] fiercely, but he ignored the hunger pangs, 

It was dark now, and the night air carried the cool scent of the river. Lupus crept closer and listened to the 
prophet speaking with his friends. Tychicus had a deep, comforting voice, but the topic of discussion was not 
comforting. They were discussing the end of the world, and how quickly it would come. 

Presently Tychicus rose and left the firelight for the darkness of the riverbank. 

At first Lupus thought he had gone to relieve himself, but when the followers spread out their cloaks and lay 
down beside the dying embers of the fire, he realised this was the prophet's usual behaviour. 

Using the starlight to light his way, he crept through the long grasses in the direction Tychicus had gone. There 
were tall poplar trees here by the river bank, Their leaves trembled in the warm night breeze. In the east, a silver 
glow on the horizon heralded the imminent appearance of the moon. 

Then Lupus saw the prophet. 

He was standing between two rows of poplars, leaning on his staff and gazing at the sky toward the east. 

Lupus crept closer. Close enough to hear him praying in a strange bubbling language. 

At last the moon appeared, a misshapen bowl of light rising behind distant mountains. The prophet's prayers 
became more urgent, more plaintive. 

And now the moon was free of the horizon and as it floated up, the prophet slumped to the ground with a sigh, as 
if he had just won a great battle. 

Lupus was about to go closer when he heard a twig crunch behind him. 

He turned and his heart gave a lurching thud as he saw a huge dark shape emerge from behind a poplar tree. 

The moon was up now and it clearly showed Lupus his mortal enemy. The light was so bright that he could even 
see the mark in the middle of the giant’s forehead. It was the scar from a stone that Lupus had slung at the giant over 
a year ago. Now his enemy was advancing on him with a horrible grin, 

Lupus groped for his sling belt. But he had lost it months earlier in the shipwreck, and anyway there were no 
stones here on the lush riverbank. 

Lupus feinted one way, then darted the other, but it was no good. Ursus had anticipated his move and he grasped 
Lupus's wrist in an iron grip. 


He was caught. 


In a villa in Ephesus, forty-six children were lying clean and bathed in comfortable beds. Although their life had 
been terrible, it had held a sort of routine. Now everything had changed. The change had given them hope. And with 
hope came fear that their hope might be in vain. 

Then the music began, lyre and flute blending together, rising up from the courtyard below and filling the rooms 
with a wordless song of comfort. The children had never heard such music before. It took them from their dark 
places and transported them to sun-dappled glades, with warm sunshine, cool breezes and birdsong. The notes were 
like a mother’s fingers, gently brushing the hair from the forehead. soft and infinitely loving. And soon all the 
children were asleep. 
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On the right bank of the Little Maeander, Ursus was smothering Lupus in a bear hug. 
“Nu gung hurd you,” the giant was saying. ‘No gung hurd.’ 


It took a moment for Lupus to understand that the giant was trying to reassure him. 


Lupus stopped struggling and Ursus released his grip. Lupus took a step back, but did not run away, Instead, he 
stared at the giant in disbelief. He had always assumed that Ursus was mute, but now he was talking. 


The giant was on his knees, so that his big head was level with Lupus's. ‘Nod gung hurd you," he repeated. 
*Didn mean do scare you. Sorry.’ His eyes were wet. 
Without taking his eyes from Ursus, Lupus shrugged with his palms up. to say: Why? 
Ursus frowned. ‘I dond unnersdan." he said thickly. 


Lupus pulled out his wax tablet, flipped it open and with a trembling hand wrote: WHY ARE YOU BEING 
NICE? WHERE IS MINDIUS AND BABY? Then he held it up so that the light from the moon shone on it. 


Ursus shook his head. ‘Cand read.’ he said. “Sorry. Didn mean do scare or hurd you. Sorry. Will you furgive 
me?" 


Frowning, Lupus put his wax tablet away. Again he made the gesture asking: Why? 
“Why am I sorry? said Ursus. ‘Why am I gud now?” 
Lupus nodded. 


Ursus gave a radiant smile, *Becuz Ive been forgiven and Ive been healed.” He stuck out his tongue and pointed 
at it. ‘Ive been healed and wand you do know. You can be healed, doo!" 
In the palm tree courtyard of the Villa Vinea, Nubia finished telling Aristo about her adventures in North Africa and 
Egypt. 
* Amazing,” he kept saying. ‘That's amazing.” 
The jasmine-scented courtyard was dimly lit by bronze hanging lamps, some of them were reflected in the 
mirror smooth pool beside them. The silver light of the rising moon illuminated the tops of the four palm trees. 


‘Tomorrow,’ said Aristo softly, ‘I am going to gather all the children together and begin to teach them. It’s what 1 
know how to do, and it will keep them busy and occupied. Do you think that's a good idea?’ 


“Yes.” said Nubia. “That is a very good idea. You are a wonderful teacher, Aristo." 
The air was filled with the scent of jasmine, but as he moved a little closer she caught a subtle whiff of his 
musky lavender scent. It made her dizzy. 


‘Nubia.’ he said softly. ‘I want to tell you something.’ 


The tone of his voice made her heart begin to pound. 


‘Something you said a few days ago . . . about being old enough for love . . . For a long time I thought . . . But 
then Flavia said . . and I couldn't bear to think . . . I've been such a fool .. .” 


Nubia couldn't understand what he was saying. So she willed the pulsing roar in her ears to be quiet and when it 
was, she heard him say: ‘I loved Miriam so much!’ 


Nubia felt sick. How could she compete with the most beautiful girl in the Roman Empire? A girl whose beauty 
would never fade or grow wrinkled? 

She had been right not to tell Aristo her feelings. He would laugh at her. Or despise her. Or worst of all: pity her. 

In the darkness she felt him take her hand in his. The shock of his touch was so powerful that she almost cried 
out. 

“You're trembling again,” he said. “Are you cold?" 

“No,' she whispered. She wanted to cry out: Why do you still love Miriam? She never loved you. But I do. I will 
always love you. 

But she knew it would be the worst thing she could do. 

So instead she snatched her hand from his and ran upstairs and groped her way along the dim corridor to the 
bedroom and threw herself onto the bed. 

And in the lonely darkness, she wept. 


“Ursus?” said the prophet, rising up from the damp grass. “What are you doing here? And who is the boy?" 

*Fwend,' said Ursus in his thick voice. ‘My fwend. Will oo pray for him?’ 

Tychicus sighed. He looked dazed and tired. 

“Yes, of course I'l] pray for your friend,” he said. "Leave us, Ursus. Go. Sleep. I will pray for your friend.’ 

Ursus nodded and said to Lupus, *I will waid by yur horse. I will look afder her. Dond wand bad people to sdeal 
her.” 

Lupus nodded, His mind was spinning like a lump of clay on a potter’s wheel. Ursus was healed! He could 
speak, Could Tychicus heal him, too? 

As Ursus disappeared into the shadows, Tychicus turned to Lupus. 

‘Don’t be afraid,” he said. ‘I sense the Spirit of God in you. But it is struggling with another spirit. The spirit of 
fear and pain. Let me pray for you. Here, let us sit on the grass." 

Lupus grunted and sat on the lush grass beside the prophet. 

The man sat cross-legged and laid his hand on Lupus's head, Then he closed his eyes and began muttering in his 
strange language. *] see a wolf cub,’ he said presently. “It is trying to howl in pain but it has no voice.’ 

Lupus swallowed hard and his eyes swam with tears. How could the prophet know this? Had Ursus told him? 

The prophet opened his eyes. “What is your name boy?’ 

Lupus pulled out his wax tablet and wrote: LUPUS. I AM MUTE. 

The moonlight showed his words clearly, 

‘Ah,’ said Tychicus. ‘Ah.’ He closed his eyes again and after a time he said: *] see you in a great arena. You are 
praying to God.” 

Lupus uttered an involuntary gasp. A year and a half ago, when Jonathan had been tied to a stake in the Flavian 
amphitheatre at Rome, Lupus had promised God to serve him all his life if Jonathan lived. And Jonathan had been 
spared. 

‘And now | see you in a boat, surrounded by a great expanse of water.’ The prophet opened his eyes and looked 
at Lupus in surprise. “The Lord has spoken to you. You know his voice." 

Lupus nodded. The tears were running down his face, hot and wet. 

The prophet closed his eyes again. ‘And I see monsters sculpted from sand. They stand on the shore. But the 
power of God's love, like wind and sea, is melting them to nothing.’ 

Lupus nodded again, numbly. This man was telling him his whole life. Things he had never told anyone else, not 
even his friends. 


The prophet opened his eyes. They were no longer far-seeing. They were focused on Lupus, full of warmth and 


love. "You know all these things. You know the power of forgiveness and you know the power of God's love. There 
remains only one thing.’ 

Lupus looked at him, wide-eyed, ready to do anything. 

“You must die to yourself,” said Tychicus, “so that you can be born from above. Are you ready to be baptised?” 

Lupus nodded. He was ready to be baptised. And to be healed. 

Tychicus used his walking stick to push himself up. Then he transferred the stick to his left hand and helped 
Lupus up with his right. ‘Come.’ he said, still holding Lupus’s hand. ‘Here is the river; here am I, and here are you. 
And God is always with us. Does anything prevent us?" 


Jonathan watched the lopsided moon swim up into a sky full of stars. 

A few hours earlier, at dusk, he and Flavia had finally caught up with Bato and his two soldiers at a clearing near 
the river. The soldiers had cheerfully shared their campfire and their rations. Jonathan and Flavia contributed grapes 
pulled from the vineyards and a bag of sunflower seeds. 

The night was warm and the grass thick, and now all the others were asleep. Even Flavia was snoring gently. 
From time to time, one of the horses would snort softly in the darkness. Jonathan remembered another time when 
they had slept beside a river, on the way to Athens. 

On that occasion he had thought himself pursued by Furies. He smiled bitterly, He would almost prefer the 
mythical snake-haired demons to this taunting relentless voice. Every day it seemed to grow stronger, more 
powerful. It was talking to him now. When had it started? 

He knew immediately. It had started in Alexandria the day Aristo had arrived with news of Popo's abduction. 
That's when the voice had started. 

He wished he could be back in Alexandria, in that clean marble city of wide streets and pure air. Perhaps the City 
of God — the new Jerusalem — would be like that. He remembered vaguely seeing such a city once in his dreams. 

But now the voice was reminding him that if God really did exist, and if he had prepared a city in Paradise, then 
Jonathan deserved no part of it. 

“You started the fire.’ said the voice. "You are a mass murderer and you deserve to suffer. The place 


reserved for you is the garbage tip, Gehenna, where rubbish Is burned for eternity.” 
* 


The prophet led Lupus down to the Little Maeander. It was transformed by the moon's light into a dazzling milky 
path, snaking away to the northeast, 

Tychicus stepped in first and Lupus followed, pushing the reeds aside. The cool river mud squelched into his 
sandals and between his toes, but it was not unpleasant. The water was also cool, but warmer than the mud. As he 
followed the prophet, it swirled around his calves, then his knees, then his thighs, then his waist. When the water 
was up to Lupus’s chest, Tychicus stopped. 

He turned and faced Lupus. 

‘Do you know why we do this?’ 

Lupus shook his head. 

‘It symbolises cleansing from our sins. A sin is anything we do that disappoints God or hurts our fellow man. Do 
you repent of all the sins you have ever committed?’ 

Lupus thought for a moment, then shrugged and grunted yes. 

‘Good. Then sin will no longer be your master. Do you accept Jesus as your lord, just as a slave would obey a 


new master?” 


Lupus grunted yes. 


The prophet gestured at the water. “Baptism also symbolises our death and rebirth. It is as if we go down to our 
grave and rise up again. We die to our old sinful life and are born anew to serve our new master. Are you ready?" 

For a third time, Lupus grunted yes. 

Tychicus laid his right hand on the top of Lupus's head. 

‘Then in the name of God the Father. God the Son and God the Holy Spirit, 1 baptise you, Lupus.” 

As Tychicus gently pushed on Lupus’s head, he let himself sink down beneath the shimmering skin of the river 
into the blackness beneath. The water swallowed him, and for a moment he imagined he was dead. Then Tychicus 
grasped the back of his tunic and pulled him up and Lupus rose gasping in to the cool thyme-scented night with its 
milky river and sky full of stars, The world felt clean and fresh and new. He felt different, too. 

His heart pounding with hope, Lupus put his finger inside his mouth to see if he had been healed. 

A moment later he opened his tongueless mouth and howled. 
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i Wai, Lupus!’ cried Tychicus. ‘Come back!" 

But Lupus did not stop. He splashed through the black water to the left bank and ran up through dark reeds and 
squelching mud until he reached firmer ground. 

Even then he did not stop running. He left the lush grass behind, and ran into the scrubby plain full of rocks and 
dirt and prickly shrubs. Lit by moonlight, the world was black and white. Several times he fell, but he continued to 
run blindly. 

God knew everything about him. God had told the prophet his life. Lupus had been willing to die and be reborn. 
He was willing to serve God's son as a slave served a master, But despite all this, God had not deemed Lupus 
worthy to be healed. 

Lupus howled again with rage and anguish. 

And finally he collapsed among the thorns and thistles, scratched and bruised and in a deeper agony of his soul 
than he had ever felt before. 


In his vision he sees arrowhead-shaped stars creep into the constellation of Aquarius, the water bearer. Some of the arrowheads collide with others 
and silent puffs of light are followed by darkness. The battling stars move slowly but he knows this ix only an illusion hecause they are so far away. 
He knows they are immensely huge and wrimaginably fast. And suddenly he understands. They are angels and demons, battling over the souls of men 
in the heaventy realms, 


Lupus woke at dawn to find himself being carried like a baby in the arms of a gentle giant. Birds were singing and 
the pure air was cool, The sun warmed his face and he looked up to see Ursus, The giant was weeping. His hot fat 
tears splashed onto Lupus's tunic. 

“Sorry,” he said. “I'm sorry, Lupus. 1 wanded him do heal you, doo." 

Lupus nodded. He felt empty and sad, but touched to see his former enemy weeping. 

He patted Ursus on his massive chest, but this only made the giant weep more. They had reached the riverbank 
now, and the sun was making the poplar trees throw long cool shadows across the dew-drenched grass. 

Ursus put Lupus down beside his mare. Nearby was the black gelding from Halicarnassus. 

One of Tychicus’s assistants from the day before was taking a feedbag from its head. 

‘They've been fed and brushed," said the youth to Ursus. ‘Tychicus says the man you are looking for lives in a 
rustic villa about five miles from here. Take the road south towards Halicarnassus. About two miles out of the city, 
you'll reach a fork, take the road on the right. It’s another two or three miles. Up in the hills. Ask for the Fisherman.” 

Ursus nodded at him and looked down at Lupus. “We are going do see a man even greader than Dychicus. He 
will heal your dung. Will you come?" 

After a moment's thought, Lupus nodded. Then he raised his eyebrows, as if to say: Who? 

“He knew Jesus when he lived in dis world,’ said Ursus. ‘And saw him afder he came back from da dead. If 
anyone can heal you. he can.” 


They rode for an hour — Lupus on his bay mare, Ursus on his black gelding — up into the mountains, and in the green 
hills three miles south of Ephesus they came to a rustic villa surrounded by trees. 

They dismounted at the front gate, and Ursus said to the doorkeeper, *Dychicus send us do see da Fisherman,’ 

The gate swung open and they led their horses in. A one-storey complex of buildings formed three sides of a 
square around a farm courtyard and vegetable garden. Chickens pecked in the dust and a white-bearded old slave in 
a knitted skullcap stood in a bean patch, digging with his hoe. Lupus also saw onions, cucumbers and melons. 

There was a trough of water with posts nearby, so they tethered the two horses there, and let them drink. 

‘Greetings,’ said a youth, running up to them. ‘May the Lord be with you.” 

‘And also wid you,’ replied Ursus. "We seek da Fisherman.’ 

From the bean patch the old bearded slave stopped digging. *1 am he,” he said in accented Greek. *1 am the 
Fisherman.’ 

With a cry, Ursus ran to the old man, knelt and began to kiss his feet. 

‘No, no!’ chuckled the man. ‘Do not worship me. I am a child of God. as you are. Besides, it tickles. Also, you 
are trampling my beans. Come, get up. What is your name?" 

* am Ursus and dis is Lupus. Dychicus send us.” 

‘Ah. Tychicus. I hear he is baptising not far from here. Ask him why he has not come to see his old friend,’ 

‘He begs you do pray for dis boy. He has no dung.’ 

The old man left his hoe leaning against the bean trellis and came over to Lupus. He had an eagle’s-beak nose, 
bushy white eyebrows and keen black eyes. He put his calloused hand lightly on Lupus's shoulder. ‘So, you have no 
tongue?’ 

Lupus shook his head. 

“What is his name?" 

‘His name is Lupus,” said Ursus. 

‘Ah, Lupus. The wolf.” The old man chuckled again. ‘My name is Yohanan ben Zabdai, Some call me the 
Fisherman and some called me loannes, but you can call me John. I was one of Jesus’ twelve disciples.” 


Flavia groaned as she swung her leg over her horse’s back. 

They had woken at cockcrow, breakfasted on cold bits of grilled sheep entrails and now they were setting off on 
what promised to be the hottest day of the year. Her limbs ached and her bottom was impossibly sore. 

‘Remind me why we're doing this?" she muttered. She was really speaking to herself but Jonathan answered. 

‘I’m not sure why /'m doing it,’ he said, ‘but you obviously have something to prove.’ He kicked Tiberina hard 
in the flanks, ‘Come on, you old piece of horse-meat,” he said angrily, 

‘Jonathan, we've been in bad situations before but you’ve never been so bad-tempered. What's wrong? Is it the 
voice? The dreams?" 

‘I don't mind the dreams,” he said. 

“But the voice. You do mind that.’ 

He stared resolutely ahead, his jaw clenched. 

“Why has it started now?" she asked. ‘The fire was a year and a half ago." 

‘I don't know!” he snapped, and then added, ‘I wish I did.” 

‘Is there anything I can do to help? To make it better?” 

Jonathan gave a bitter smile and shook his head. Flavia sighed deeply and they rode together in silence for a 
while, following Bato and the two soldiers, and squinting into the rising sun. 

Presently Jonathan said, ‘Before we moved to Ostia, we used to live in Rome, in one of those big apartment 


blocks. The latrines were downstairs, right at the bottom. One evening before bed, I was sitting there and I saw a 
bug on the floor. Just a little one. But one of its legs had been crushed and it was crawling in a circle around its leg. 
It was obviously in agony, going around and around in pain." 

‘Did you put it out of its misery?’ asked Flavia, glancing over at him. Beneath his straw sunhat, his profile was 
grim. 

“No. I couldn't bear the thought of it smeared on the bottom of my sandal. 1 thought it would be dead soon 
anyway.’ 

‘Poor thing.’ 

“The next morning | went back to the latrines. And it was still there, still alive, still going around in circles. It 
had been struggling in agony all night.’ 

“Oh, how terrible!” 

‘For such a little insect that night must have seemed like a lifetime.’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘People are like that.” 

“What do you mean?" 

‘People. Humans. We're wounded and in pain and we go in circles on the floor of life's latrine, never achieving 
anything. Waiting for God to bring down his foot and put us out of our misery by squashing us.’ 

‘Oh Jonathan, what an awful thing to say.’ 

‘It's true,’ he said. “What's the point of life anyway? We're born, we struggle, and then we die. What's the 
point? 


Lupus, Ursus and the old man called John were eating breakfast at a wooden table in the shade of a mulberry tree, 

John had taken off his skullcap to reveal a bald head fringed by white hair. Then he had pronounced a blessing 
over a frugal breakfast of white cheese, olives and cucumber. He had given Lupus a ceramic beaker with a salty 
yoghurt drink. 

As Lupus carefully tipped the drink down his throat, he secretly examined John. With his hooked nose. keen 
eyes and beetling brows, the old fisherman looked like an eagle. But he radiated gentleness and love. The farm cat 
was rubbing itself against John’s legs and on the table, sparrows pecked crumbs only inches from his hands. One of 
the sparrows fluttered up to John’s shoulder and the sight was so extraordinary that Lupus choked on his last 
swallow of liquid yogurt. Ursus pounded Lupus on the back while John refilled Lupus’s beaker from the jug and 
handed it to him. 

Lupus drank down half the beaker, then nodded his thanks. His eyes were still watering and his convulsions had 
frightened away the cat and the sparrows. 

*Beloveds.' said the fisherman when they had finished eating. "what can I do for you?” 

Lupus wrote on his wax tablet: CAN YOU HEAL ME? 

‘I can do nothing apart from God,’ said John. 

Lupus rubbed out one word and replaced it with another: CAN GOD HEAL ME? 

‘God can do anything. But are you sure you want your tongue back?" 

Lupus nodded. 

“Of course he duz,' said Ursus defensively. “Why wouldn he?" 

Lupus frowned down at the table. He remembered the strange half-dream he had experienced: of something 
huge and hot and wet in his mouth, choking him, suffocating him. Would it feel like that if his tongue grew back? 
Would he even be able to talk? Or would he have to learn to speak again, like a baby? 

‘In the resurrection,” said John, “we will be whole and healthy. forever. This life and its suffering lasts but the 


blink of an eye.” 

Lupus frowned. He wasn’t sure he understood, 

‘God knows the plans he has for you,” said John. ‘Plans to prosper you and not to harm you. Plans to give you a 
hope and future. Above all, know that he loves you, Lupus, with infinite love.’ 

Ursus beamed at Lupus. ‘God loves you,’ he said. “And he loves me, doo.’ 

John nodded happily, “Tell me, beloveds,’ he said. “You have both been baptised in water. But have you received 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit?” 

Lupus shook his head and looked at John wide-eyed. 

‘And you, Ursus?" 

“No.” The big man looked puzzled. 

“Then let me pray for you now. ' 
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Lupus stood in the shade of the mulberry tree before John the fisherman. Ursus stood on Lupus's other side. The 
old man had one hand raised high. resting on the giant's head. and one hand low, on Lupus's head. 

Lupus closed his eyes as the old fisherman prayed. *Father God. come and fill your beloved children with your 
Holy Spirit.’ Then John began to pray in a language like none Lupus had ever heard. 

There was a thud beside Lupus and he opened one eye to see Ursus lying on the ground at his feet. A beatific 
smile spread across the giant's face. 

Lupus was wondering how he could ask John what had happened when he felt a kind of pressure, as if he stood 
at the bottom of a great warm ocean: an infinite ocean of God's love. The pressure was too great for him to stand 
and a moment later he found himself on his back beside Ursus. looking up into the leaves of the mulberry tree, 
feeling great waves of love washing through him, 

It was the most glorious thing he had ever felt. As if he were lying in the palm of God's strong, warm hand. He 
never wanted this feeling to end. He would lie here forever. 

He began to laugh, and beside him Ursus laughed. And above them the Fisherman laughed, too. 


Nubia stood in the shaded colonnade of the Orpheus courtyard and watched Aristo teach. He had spread reed mats 
for the younger children and put chairs at the back for the older ones. He was sitting on one of the cedarwood 
benches beneath the fig tree, using the dolls Nubia and Flavia had made to act out a Greek myth, Three more 
children had been reunited with their families early that morning. but there were still forty-three children here at the 
Villa Vinea, aged between four and thirteen. They all sat watching him, 

Nubia watched him, too, her heart full of pride: Aristo the storyteller. He was so good at this, These damaged 
children, who had been beaten and abused, were enthralled as he related the Greek myth about the abduction of 
Persephone. 

When he reached the part of the story where Pluto came up from the underworld and snatched young Persephone 
as she was gathering violets, two of the younger girls began to ery. Nubia moved silently forward and sat between 
them. Euodia from Laodicea hugged her arm and grew silent. But golden-haired Larissa kept sobbing. Nubia let her 
cry. but she kept her hand on the girl’s back. She knew what a release tears could bring. Next to her, Sapphira was 
holding little Xanthia in her lap. Her face showed no emotion, 

Aristo stopped speaking for a moment and looked at Nubia, his eyebrows slightly raised in query. She smiled 
and gave him a little nod in return, and he continued. 

When it came time in Aristo’s story for Demeter to descend to Hades to plead for her daughter, he used the 
Nubia doll, 

‘Let my daughter go!’ Aristo made Demeter say. ‘She is not made for this world of darkness, but for the world of 
flowers and sunshine and joy. 

‘Very well, said the dark-haired Pluto doll, one of Flavia's efforts which had gone wrong. ‘But she must spend 


part of every year down here with me, for she ate six pomegranate seeds in my court. 


Larissa looked up at Nubia through her tears. ‘Did Sefunny have to go back down?’ 

“Yes,” said Nubia and handed her a handkerchief. ‘Persephone had to go back down to darkness.” 

“Will I?’ asked Larissa. 

‘I hope not,’ said Nubia. and kissed the top of her head. ‘But if you do, remember: you are made for a world of 
sunshine and flowers. And it’s always here waiting for you.” 

“Will you stay here with me?” asked Larissa, 

Nubia lifted her head to look at Aristo. “Yes,' she said. ‘I will stay with you as long as I can.’ 


It was late afternoon and Jonathan's whole body ached from all the riding he had done over the past few days. but he 
endured each jolt and bounce as penance for his crime. Bato and his two soldiers had made them ride hard all day, 
only stopping briefly at noon to eat a handful of grapes and let the horses drink from the river. 

Their determination had paid off: around the fourth hour after noon, two men on donkeys told Bato they had 
seen a man and a woman on horseback only half an hour before. The man had fit Mindius's description and the 
woman had been carrying a baby. 

If only 1 could rescue Popo, thought Jonathan, maybe the guilt would go away. 

Do you think saving one baby will help? said the voice. You killed thousands. You deserve to die like that 
insect on the floor. 

“But the fire was an accident,’ muttered Jonathan under his breath. ‘Like Flavia said.” 

Only at the very last moment, said the voice. Until then you wanted to help the zealot destroy Rome. You 
know you did. 

‘I didn't know the wind would change. I only wanted to kill Titus, not all those innocent people.’ 

But you did kill Innocent people. said the voice. Twenty thousand of them. 

As Jonathan rode through vineyards lit emerald green by the late afternoon sunlight, he knew the voice was 
right. 

‘Maybe I should die,” he whispered. ‘And take Mindius with me.’ 

For a moment the voice fell silent and even the jarring of his mount no longer hurt. He inhaled the strong smell 
of horse, underlain with the fragrant scent of thyme, and listened to the throb of the cicadas in the vines. The sun 
was warm on his back and there was a taste of dust in his mouth, He spat onto the road, then took a swig of sweet 
warm water from his gourd. 

For a few glorious moments he felt empty and clean and free. 

Then the voice returned, 

Burn. You deserve to burn, too. 

He wanted to scream in frustration, but then they rounded a bend in the road and Jonathan saw one of the most 
amazing sights of his life: on the mountain straight ahead was a cliff gleaming whiter than any marble he had ever 
seen. And a city stood above it. 

‘Hierapolis,’ said one of Bato's soldiers from his horse. “The holy city.’ 


“Great Juno's peacock!” breathed Flavia an hour later. She reined in Herodotus beside Bato's mount. ‘It’s covered 
with snow in the middle of August.” 

The dazzling slope was on the left hand side of the road. Up close she could see what seemed to be frozen 
waterfalls pouring out of scallop-shaped pools, dozens of them, mounting the side of the mountain like semi-circular 
stairs. Behind them the sun was setting. and the frozen water gleamed golden in its light. There was the soft constant 
murmur of rushing waters. 


‘It can't be snow or ice,” said Jonathan, as his horse came up beside hers. ‘It’s as hot as Hades today. And if it 


was covered with snow, we'd be able to feel the coolness from here." 

Bato looked at one of his soldiers. “You've been here before, Demetrius. What makes it look that way? Is it an 
illusion?” 

‘Hot springs near the top of the cliff.’ said Demetrius, the soldier with the fierce blue eyes. “Something in the 
water makes them grow hard, like frozen waterfalls. Only they're warm, not cold. People say the water is sacred, 
with healing properties.’ 

‘It's beautiful!” breathed Flavia. 

‘I've never seen anything like it,’ said Jonathan, 

Demetrius pointed up towards the top of the dazzling rank of cascades. "The town itself is up there. It was badly 
damaged in an earthquake ten years ago. But they've rebuilt most of it My girlfriend's mother used to have a bad 
rash.” he added. “She bathed in these waters and now her skin is as smooth as a baby’s.” 

Bato nodded absently, He was scanning the scalloped steps of the cliffs, There was a woman washing her clothes 
in one pool, and three men ritually rising and bending over another further up. A mule-cart was clopping up the road, 
and a litter carried by four slaves was coming down towards them. Apart from that, there was nobody around. 

Then Bato cocked his head. ‘Listen! Did you hear that? A horse's whinny.’ He pointed to the pines on the right 
side of the road. “Coming from those woods.” 

“Yes!” cried Flavia, And without waiting for permission she heeled Herodotus into motion and rode into the 
woods. 


Bato and his men galloped after Flavia but, as usual, Tiberina refused to be hurried. 

“Come on, you old nag!" Jonathan kicked her hard in the flanks. 

The mare sighed and started up the path after the others. 

At that moment something on the sparkling mountain to his left caught Jonathan’s eye. Two figures had 
appeared from behind one of the frozen waterfalls: a man and a woman, bathed in orange by the setting sun, picking 
their way carefully across the pools. The woman wore a headscarf and carried a baby. He could hear its thin wail. 

It had to be Mindius, Lydia and Popo. And they were only two or three hundred feet away. 

Jonathan reined in Tiberina. 

“Lydia!” he shouted, waving his arm. ‘Lydia! Over here!’ 

The washerwoman and the three bathers turned to look at him, but the man and woman with the baby did not 
seem to hear. 

*Mindius!’ he shouted. 

This time the man and the woman both turned to look at him. The man was Mindius all right: Jonathan 
recognised him from the portrait in his Halicarnassus villa, But he would not have known Lydia. Her face was 
thinner and she seemed to have aged ten years. Her blue eyes were dark with grief. 

‘The brute,” muttered Jonathan. 

The baby was still crying. 

*Mindius!” called Jonathan. “Let them go! There are soldiers after you. They'll be here any moment!’ He turned 
towards the woods. ‘Flavia! Bato! I've found him! He's over here!’ 

But there was no reply from the woods and now Mindius had grasped the woman's hand and was pulling her 
after him across one of the pools. 

*Mindius!’ shouted Jonathan, riding up to the edge of the pools. ‘Don’t do it! You can't escape!’ 

But Mindius was escaping. Jonathan looked back towards the woods, but there was still no sign of Bato or 
Flavia or the two soldiers. 

With a curse, Jonathan dismounted. 
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; ipar cried Nubia, putting her piece of bread down on the mat and rising to her feet. ‘Behold! You are back. 
Did you find baby Popo?’ 

It was evening and all the children were sitting beneath the grape arbour in the canal garden having a picnic 
dinner of bread and thyme-scented honey. Lupus had come into the green garden, followed by a bald old man with a 
white beard. 

Nubia ran to him. ‘Did you find Popo?’ 

Lupus shook his head, but his eyes were shining. He held up his wax tablet, then pointed to the old man, who 
was gazing at the children in delight. 

‘John?’ read Nubia, “Prophet and friend of Jesus?” 

Lupus nodded and began to laugh. The old man named John chuckled, too, 

Nubia stared at Lupus. Something was different about him. She had never seen him like this. Then she gasped as 
a third figure stepped out of the shaded corridor into the garden. She took an involuntary step backwards and 
bumped into Aristo, who had come to stand behind her. 

The man who had emerged from the corridor was an ugly giant, with a broken nose, close-set eyes and a scar in 
the middle of his forehead. The last time she had seen him, he had been running like a madman from the theatre at 
Halicarnassus, yelling incoherently, 

With a cry of horror, Nubia turned to hide her face in Aristo’s tunic, and she felt his strong arms encircle her 
protectively, The giant was Mindius's evil bodyguard, Ursus. 


The cherry-red sun was sinking in the west, bathing the calcite steps beneath Hierapolis in a pink light and making 
their scallop pools glow orange. Mindius was picking his way across this alien landscape, one hand out for balance, 
the other gripping the girl’s hand. Jonathan could hear the baby crying above the murmur of rushing water: his little 
nephew Popo. 

Somehow Jonathan had taken a different route across the slope and now he faced a six-foot gap between two 
pools, with a twenty-foot plunge between. A gust of wind snatched Jonathan's straw sunhat and spun it away. His 
stomach writhed as the hat rolled down from one cascade to another, and finally to the gleaming floor hundreds of 
feet below. 

Jonathan forced himself to focus on his prey. He saw Mindius looking back at him: “Who are you? What do you 
want?’ came the man’s angry voice above the rushing waters. 

‘I want my... nephew back!’ Jonathan tried to shout but he was wheezing. “And I want you... to pay for... 
what you've done!" 

Mindius frowned in puzzlement, then shook his head in disgust and continued on up the slope, pulling the girl 
and the baby after him. 

Jonathan almost cried with frustration. His sister Miriam had died so that her twins might live, and now this 
monster was about to sacrifice one of them. The baby’s cry made him angry and the anger gave him strength. 


Without thinking, Jonathan leapt the gap between the two pools. 

He managed the leap, but his foot slipped and he fell forward into the steaming water. It was only a few inches 
deep and the water was not boiling, just the temperature of a warm bath. But now his sandals were too slippery to 
wear. As he unlaced them, an idea occurred to him. He pulled one off and threw it at Mindius. It splashed 
harmlessly. Jonathan took aim and threw the second sandal, giving it a spin. It missed Mindius but struck the girl's 
leg. She cried out and Jonathan saw Mindius turn and look back, his eyes wild. He said something to the girl and 
they began to run. 

Jonathan ran, too. 

Abruptly, the girl slipped and fell backwards into one of the pools. The baby was crying lustily now. Mindius 
cursed and went back for them. 

The surreal pink and orange world of frozen waterfalls blurred as tears of frustration filled Jonathan's eyes. He 
blinked them away and the world cleared. 

But Mindius had disappeared. 

And now Lydia was screaming. 

‘Stay there!’ cried Jonathan. ‘I’m coming!’ 

As he came closer he saw what had happened. Mindius had slipped and was hanging from the slippery lip of one 
of the calcified waterfalls. Jonathan came wheezing up and looked over the side. The drop was only fifteen or 
twenty feet, but the ledge below was not wide and from there the slippery slope tumbled down for hundreds of feet. 

‘Help me!’ cried Mindius in Latin. “Help me, boy!’ His accent was just like Jonathan's father’s and this 
disconcerted Jonathan for a moment, Then he remembered. Mindius was also Jewish. 

Lydia was sobbing now and little Popo was still crying, his wails echoing eerily off the strange formations 
around them, now blood red in the light of the dying sun. 

‘No,’ said Jonathan. ‘I won't help you. You're a murderer and you deserve to die. As Seneca says: “The way to 
freedom is over a cliff.” So be free.’ 

He turned his back on Mindius and went to help Lydia and his baby nephew, 


“Ursus!” cried Nubia, withdrawing from Aristo's arms. “You were Magnus's henchman.’ 

“Yes,” said the big man, hanging his ugly head. ‘And Mindius's, doo.’ 

“You did bad things.’ Nubia turned and gave Lupus a reproachful look. ‘Lupus, how could you bring him here?" 

‘Do not be angry with the boy,” said the old man called John. “Ursus here has repented. He has asked God's 
forgiveness. Can't you see he's sorry for what he did? Little children, let us love one another.’ 

Lupus nodded enthusiastically. 

Aristo narrowed his eyes at Ursus. “You repented?’ 

“What is repent?’ asked Nubia. 

‘Metanoia, chuckled the man with the white beard, “Change of mind, It’s when you turn your life around and go 
in a new direction. 

Ursus looked up eagerly. “Yes! I am going a new way. 1 repended and God healed me. Gave me my dung.” 

‘Your what?” said Nubia. 

Lupus grinned and pointed into his mouth. 

‘My dung.’ 

‘I think he means tongue," said Aristo, and then to Ursus. "You were mute?” 

Ursus nodded. 

‘Like Lupus?” said Nubia. She was aware of all the children behind her. 

“Yes,” said Ursus. 


“Your tongue was cut out and then it grew back?" said Aristo. 

Ursus frowned and shook his head. ‘My dung was burned when I was liddle. Never could speag.' 

“When were you healed?’ Nubia asked Ursus. 

‘In Halicarnassus,' said Ursus, ‘In da dee ah dur.’ 

Nubia and Aristo frowned at one another. 

Lupus wrote on his wax tablet: THEATER 

‘In the theatre!’ cried Aristo. "The day we saw you running and yelling?’ 

‘Yez, said Ursus. *I wuz yelling for joy. Run do dell Minduz. He came do see proffid and he repended, doo.’ 
“Mindius repented?” breathed Nubia. 


“Yes,” said Ursus happily. “Mindius repended, doo. He vows do be good, now. Jusd like me. The proffid healed 
him, doo,” 
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Lie turned and stared in disbelief at Ursus: Mindius had repented? 

“Wool fluff!’ said Aristo. “If Mindius had repented then he wouldn't have kidnapped Miriam’s baby.” 

They were still standing in the canal garden, in the cool of the evening. Behind them, thirty-nine children were 
watching. 

Ursus frowned and shook his big head. ‘Mindius duz nod kidnap babies. He only dakes children. Bud nod any 
more. Now he is gud.” Ursus looked over Aristo’s shoulder at the children, “He renounced his evil ways. He is sorry.’ 

“But he kidnapped Popo,’ said Aristo. ‘Do you deny that?" 

“Who? 

*Popo. Philadelphus. The baby from Ostia. And his nursemaid, Lydia,” said Aristo. ‘If Mindius had repented he 
wouldn't have kidnapped them.’ 

*Mindius didn kidnap baby.” 

‘Then why did he ride off with them?" asked Aristo. 

Ursus's crinkled forehead relaxed. ‘Oh! Dad baby,’ He looked at Lupus. ‘Dad baby you saw when we ride fasd?’ 

Lupus nodded. 

“That was Popo, wasn't it?” said Nubia. 

‘No!’ Ursus chuckled. ‘Dad baby is Mindius's baby. Chloe one of his girls and baby is his baby." 

‘But,’ stammered Aristo, ‘When Bato asked Magnus the dwarf if it was Miriam's baby, he said yes. Magnus said 
Mindius planned to sacrifice it.” 

Ursus shook his head angrily. ‘Magnus da dwarf is a big fad liar,” he said. “He probably sez dad for revenge on 
you.’ 

Lupus stared wide-eyed at Nubia and then at Aristo. 

All this time they had been pursuing the wrong baby. 


The slave-trader Mindius was hanging from the calcite cliff and begging for help, but Jonathan ignored him and 
went to help Lydia. 

“Stay away from me!’ cried the woman. ‘Stay away from my baby!’ As she twisted away from him, her 
headscarf slipped to her shoulders. 

Jonathan stared in disbelief: the girl was not blue-eyed, fair-haired Lydia, This woman had dark eyes and hair. 
He looked down at the crying baby. It was not Popo. 

‘Help me, for the love of God!’ cried Mindius. *Can't hold on much longer.” 

Jonathan turned and looked back down at Mindius and for the first time he saw him up close, He saw that 
Mindius had unusually hairy ears and that his skin still had a sickly yellow tinge from an excess of bile. 

The revelation came to Jonathan like a thunderbolt from a blue sky. 

Mindius was like Midas. 

Midas, with his satyrs’ ears and golden touch, the king brought down by hubris. Mindius was Midas, and Midas 


was the Key. 

‘If you let me die,’ grunted Mindius, ‘then my blood will be on your hands." 

But Jonathan was already stepping forward and extending his right hand. 

Mindius grasped it with his left and started to pull himself up. But his foot must have slipped for Jonathan felt 
himself suddenly jerked forward. 

Time seemed to slow as he pitched forward over the curved lip of the pool, towards Mindius's horrified face. 
And now he was falling, they were falling, Jonathan and his enemy: falling together. 


“If the baby wasn't kidnapped,” said Aristo to Ursus, ‘why was Mindius fleeing with it?” 

‘Baby was son of girl Mindius dook from Smyrna. Baby has derrible rash over skin. Mindius is sick, doo. He 
has yellow skin, yellow eyes. When I dell him proffid healed me, Mindius dakes girl and baby and we ride fasd as 
we can do see proffid.’ 

Lupus looked up in surprise and began to write on his wax tablet. 

Aristo leant forward and read it out loud: ‘When J saw you riding away, vou were going to see the prophet?’ 

“Yez!” Ursus nodded at Lupus. ‘For proffid do heal baby. Bud crowds are big and someone dells us wrong way 
becuz dey all hade Mindius. We ride and ride and den durn around and ride back again and finally we find him on 
hillside, We hear him preach and see him heal people. We sday wid him and finally he prays for Mindius and Chloe 
and for da baby. Den he says go dip baby in holy pools of Hierapolis and he will be healed.” 

‘So that’s why Mindius and the girl are going to Hierapolis,” said Aristo. ‘They're not running away. They're 
running towards.” 

*Mindius is trying to help the baby,’ said Nubia. 

‘But why?’ said Aristo. 

‘Because he repended.' said Ursus patiently, as if to a small child. “Now he is gud.” 

Beside him white-bearded John nodded. “There is great rejoicing in heaven,’ he said, “when such a sinner 
repents.' 


“Don't move,’ came the man’s voice in Jonathan's ear, above the sound of rushing waters. “Don’t move or we're 
both dead.” 

Jonathan opened his eyes to a vast sky. He slowly turned his head and his stomach writhed at the precipitous 
drop below: a tumbling, slippery slope of crystalline rock, pink in the light of the setting sun. He was lying in two 
inches of warm water. And a man was embracing him from behind. Mindius, 

Couldn*t even do a proper job of killing yourself, said the voice in Jonathan's head. 

‘If you move," said Mindius. “We'll both go over the edge and fall down the mountain.” There was a strained 
note in his voice, he seemed to be in pain. 

‘The world would be a better place without either of us,” said Jonathan. But he lay still, his heart pounding and 
his body trembling. 

“What on earth can you have done that was so terrible?" said Mindius. "You can’t be much more than thirteen.” 

Around them the waters sighed and muttered. 

Go on, said the voice. Tell him. 

‘I started a fire in Rome that killed twenty thousand people.’ 

Mindius was silent for a few moments. 

Then he chuckled. 

“Why are you laughing?’ said Jonathan. His left ankle began to throb. He must have twisted it in the fall. 


‘And I thought / was a sinner,’ he said. 


Jonathan stiffened and Mindius tightened his grip. “Before you kill us both,” he said softly, “hear me out.’ 

Don't listen to him, said the voice. But Jonathan had no choice. 

‘Do you think you deserve to die?" said Mindius, 

“We probably are going to die,’ said Jonathan. ‘If we fall off this ledge. , .* 

‘Do you think you deserve to die?’ repeated Mindius. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. ‘And so do you." 

‘You're right,” said Mindius. "We both deserve to die.” He was silent for a moment and then added. ‘But 
someone died for us. God sent his son as a sacrifice, that we might live.’ 

Jonathan gave a bitter smile at the irony of being preached the gospel by a criminal mastermind. 

“You're Jewish, aren't you?’ said Mindius. 

Jonathan nodded. 

‘Then you know what a mikvah is: a ceremonial cleansing.’ 

“Yes.” 

‘A few days ago,” said Mindius. ‘I underwent the ceremonial cleansing in the Little Maeander, at the hand of a 
prophet called Tychicus. A Jew, like us. Only he believes the Messiah has come. The Messiah — the Christ — was a 
man called Jesus, and he was the ultimate sacrifice. This Jesus taught a mikvah — a baptism — for the forgiveness of 
sins. You go down into the water and when you come up the old you is dead and there is a new you. One who can 
start fresh." 

Jonathan was silent. He knew this. How could he have forgotten it? 

‘Tychicus baptised me,’ continued Mindius, ‘and when I came up out of the water, I felt clean. And I remember 
thinking: Now J can be good.” 

Don't believe him, said the voice. He’s a criminal mastermind, 

‘The old me died three days ago. The new me is going to devote the rest of my life to doing good,” said Mindius. 
“And you can, too. God's atoning sacrifice was so great. It means no crime is too big for him to forgive.’ 

Do you really believe that? said the voice. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan quietly, ‘I believe that.’ 

“Then accept his sacrifice,” urged Mindius, “and be baptised. Die to your old self. Be born from above and 
become his servant. Live your life for good,’ 

Jonathan’s head was throbbing. Mindius was a despicable monster. A criminal mastermind. But he was also 
Midas, the Key. Maybe this was the answer Jonathan had been seeking. 

“Will you do that?’ Mindius’s voice seemed to be getting weaker. 

Don't listen to him, said the voice. 

“Will you be baptised?" whispered Mindius. ‘Right here? Right now? In this pool of water?" 

Jonathan took a deep breath and gave single nod. ‘Yes,’ he said. 

There was a pause: *I don't even know your name." 

“Jonathan ben Mordecai.” 

‘I have no authority,’ said Mindius, ‘except that given to me by God through his Spirit. Are you sorry for what 
you've done?’ 

“More than 1 can say.’ 

‘Then in the name of God the father, God the son and God the Holy Spirit. I baptise you, Jonathan ben 
Mordecai.’ 
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s J onathan?’ came Flavia's voice from above, “Are you alive?’ 

‘I think so,” he said, 

‘Oh praise Juno! We thought you were dead!’ 

‘Is Mindius with you?’ came Bato's voice. 

“Yes,” said Jonathan. *1 think he’s unconscious. There's blood in the water and it's not mine.” 

‘We're going to lower a rope down,’ said Bato. ‘Tie it around him. We'll lift him up first, then drop it back to 
you.’ 

‘Are you all right, Jonathan?’ came Flavia's voice. “Did Mindius hurt you?” 

“No, he didn’t hurt me,’ said Jonathan. And he added quietly. *1 think he saved me.’ 


They spent the night at the house of an asiarch in Hierapolis. A doctor had set Mindius’s broken leg and wrapped it 
in a splint. Now Mindius was sleeping in a room guarded by Bato and his two soldiers. 

Jonathan had soaked for nearly half an hour in one of the thermal hot springs and the doctor had bound his 
sprained ankle. The asiarch's wife had given them cold chicken and bread for supper. Now Jonathan and Flavia were 
lying on soft felt mattresses on the flat roof of the house, lulled by the murmur of the water in the cascades below 
the city. 

Jonathan gazed up at the myriad stars in the sky above. For the first time in years, maybe in his whole life, he 
felt free. 

‘Jonathan?’ came Flavia's voice from the darkness beside him. “Are you awake?" 

“Yes,” he said. 

‘I feel so foolish,’ said Flavia. ‘We were chasing that baby and we never even had any proof it was Miriam's.” 

*Miriam's baby disappeared at the same time as other children from Ostia.” said Jonathan. ‘And most of them 
ended up here in Asia. Also, Magnus the dwarf told us it was Miriam's baby." 

‘Only after we asked him why Mindius had kidnapped Popo. That probably gave him the idea to lie, to taunt us.” 

“Yes,” agreed Jonathan. ‘He probably just said that to get revenge on us.” 

‘He's a horrid, spiteful little dwarf,” said Flavia. *I can't believe he tricked me." 

Jonathan sighed. “It wasn't just you. We were all convinced it was Miriam's baby. Including your father and 
Bato. That's why they came to Asia.” 

Flavia was silent for a few moments. Then she said: *I miss home.’ 

*Me. too. What do you miss most?’ 

‘Pater, of course. And Scuto and Alma and Caudex. And Alma's cooking. I never knew how lucky I was.’ 

‘No.’ agreed Jonathan. ‘Neither did 1.’ 

“What do you miss?’ 

*] miss father and mother,’ he said. “And Miriam. But I miss them the way they used to be. And it will never be 


like that again." 

‘Does that make you sad?’ 

“Yes. And no. Life goes on. It never goes back. We have to face the future.” 

“That's very optimistic of you,” said Flavia, and he heard her yawn, “You must be feeling better.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Oh, look! A shooting star!" 

‘Yes,’ said Jonathan. ‘In the constellation of Virgo." 

For a moment they lay in silence, gazing up at the vast heavens. ‘Jonathan,’ said Flavia. “Do you really think 
Mindius has turned good?" 

“Yes, I do think Mindius has turned good. I think God is going to use him for great things.’ 

‘I don’t think god would use an evil man like that." 

‘Moses and King David were both murderers,” said Jonathan. “God used them.’ 

“Well, I don't think Mindius turned good. I think he’s trying to trick us." 

Jonathan gazed up at the stars he knew so well and smiled. ‘There's only one way to find out for certain.’ 

“What's that? 

‘By their fruit you will know them. We'll just have to wait and see." 


In his vision he sees a man building a palace in heaven. 
The man does this by giving his property to the poor. When he gives to widows and orphans he lays the 
foundations. Each coin in a beggar $ palm buys a celestial brick. Every redeemed slave is a column for the peristyle, 
When he builds a nymphaeum for the town, his inner courtyard gains a fountain. And his alms to the synagogue 
build the roof. 
The man has nothing left on earth. 
All his treasure is stored up in heaven, and his mansion stands ready and waiting. 
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Bato assigned the blue-eyed soldier called Demetrius to accompany Jonathan and Flavia back to Ephesus. 
Jonathan's mare Tiberina seemed to sense a change in him, and she stepped out cheerfully, eating up the miles. The 
journey took three days. They spent both nights beside the Maeander River and when Jonathan awoke on the third 
morning to birdsong and sunlight, he realised what was different. 

The voice had not spoken to him since the evening on the mountain. And he sensed he was free of it for ever. 


As soon as Flavia saw Nubia and Aristo standing in the vestibule of the Villa Vinea, she knew something had 
happened. 

“What is it?’ said Flavia, looking from Nubia to Aristo and back. They stood side by side, both smiling. Their 
eyes had a strange shine. Nubia wore a beatific look on her face and Aristo looked almost boyish. ‘Great Juno's 
peacock!’ cried Flavia. “You're betrothed!’ 

A look of utter astonishment flitted across Aristo's face. 

Nubia’s smile faded and her golden eyes grew wide. ‘No!’ she gasped, covering her mouth with her hand. ‘It is 
not that." 

Aristo laughed. ‘Of course not! It’s something even better.’ 

Jonathan limped past Flavia into the courtyard. ‘Is it Lupus? Has he been healed?’ 

“He still has no tongue,’ said Nubia. "But he has been healed inside. And we are born from above!” 

Flavia opened her mouth, then closed it again, 

Aristo beamed. *A man called John has been staying with us. He's been telling us about The Way." 

‘The way? What way?" said Flavia. "What are you babbling about?’ 

‘My faith!” cried Jonathan. “You believe.” 

“Yes!” cried Nubia. ‘It is wonderful. And, Flavia, we do not have to sacrifice animals ever again.’ 

Jonathan limped forward to give her a hug, then turned to Aristo. "You, too?’ 

Aristo nodded. ‘I've had many conversations with your father about his philosophy. I always said 1 would 
believe it if I could see it. But old John said I wouldn’t be able to see until I believed. He urged me to take the leap 
of faith.’ 

‘Leap of faith?’ said Flavia. ‘It’s not logical. Aristo, you taught me to use logic and reason. Flaccus says this 
religion is irrational. They believe without reasoning out their argument.” 

*] taught you to use logic and imagination,’ he said with a smile. ‘Faith is a kind of imagination, It’s imagining a 
world we can't see, but hope is there. When I prayed with John, a kind of veil was taken from my eyes. Flavia!’ He 
took her excitedly by the shoulders. “For the first time I understand the cosmos.’ His eyes were shining. 

‘Lupus believes, too,’ said Nubia. "You should see him.’ 

“Where is he?’ asked Jonathan, looking around happily. 

“With the other children. And John and Ursus.’ 


“Ursus? Mindius's big thug of a bodyguard?’ 

“Yes,” Nubia giggled behind her hand. ‘He is like a big toddler now." 

Jonathan began to laugh, too. and Flavia stared at the three of them. 

‘Great Juno’s peacock,’ she exclaimed. “What's got into you all? You're all acting as if you've drunk too much 
wine.” 


Bato arrived back in Ephesus two days later, three days after the Ides of August. He came into the palm tree 
courtyard shortly before noon as Flavia, Jonathan and Lupus were draping garlands from the columns. 

“What's all this?’ he said, raising an eyebrow at the sight of the garlands. 

‘Today is Nubia's birthday,” said Flavia. She was handing the end of a garland to Jonathan, who stood on a stool. 
“She's thirteen.” 

“We're having a special banquet at the tenth hour,’ added Jonathan over his shoulder. He came carefully down 
from the stool, favouring his sore ankle. 

“You're welcome to come!’ added Flavia. ‘If you like.’ 

‘Where's the birthday girl?’ Bato looked around. “And where's Aristo?’ 

Lupus was also up on a stool. He grunted and pointed towards the Orpheus courtyard. 

‘Aristo has started teaching the children,’ Flavia explained. “He teaches them every morning, Nubia helps him: 
she looks after the younger ones." 

“What a good idea,” said Bato. ‘Good for them." 

‘Do you have any news for us?” asked Flavia. 

Bato nodded. "Baby Nicholas is very well. The waters of Hierapolis cured his rash. He and his mother Chloe are 
on their way back to Smyrna, to rejoin her family.’ 

“And Mindius?’ asked Jonathan. “Where is he?" 

‘In the basilica cells, I hope,’ said Flavia. “Awaiting trial." 

“Not exactly,’ said Bato. ‘I let him go.” 

Lupus gave Bato his bug-eyed look and Flavia squealed: ‘You let him go? You let Biggest Buyer go? The man 
we've been trying to catch for three years?” 

Bato shrugged. “Biggest Buyer as we know him is gone. The man I released has given away all his belongings. 
He has no possessions other than the tunic he wears and the sandals on his feet. And therefore, he has no power.’ 

‘Of course he has power!’ cried Flavia. *He's probably just pretended to give his riches away. He's tricked you!’ 

Outside the walls of the villa, the gongs of Ephesus began to clang noon. 

‘Calm down,” said Bato, with his half smile. He took a scroll from his belt. 1 have a rather extraordinary 
document here. 1'11 show it to you as soon as Nubia arrives.’ 

Lupus grunted and pointed. 

They turned to see Nubia coming into the courtyard with Xanthia and Euodia. Each of them was holding a 
kitten. 

“Salve, Marcus Artorius Bato,” said Nubia politely. 

“Salve, Nubia.” he replied. ‘And Happy Birthday. I was just telling your friends 1 have some news for you. Will 
you sit?’ 

Flavia, Nubia and the two little girls sat on a cedarwood bench in the shaded colonnade, Jonathan leaned against 
a column and Lupus pulled up a stool, 

*Mindius was a very rich man,” said Bato. ‘He owned three villas and several warehouses full of carpets. In this 
document he donates all the carpets to the guild here in Ephesus. It seems that Daphne's guild is not a collection of 
leather-workers, as 1 originally thought, but a congregation of those who follow The Way, your so-called Christians. 


He also says that I can claim two of the properties.” 

“He's giving you two of his villas?" said Jonathan. 

Flavia narrowed her eyes. “That sounds a lot like a bribe,” she said. “Like that townhouse in Ostia you got for 
testifying against us!" 

Bato’s face grew pink. ‘It’s not a bribe. I can only keep these villas providing I run them as a refuge for orphaned 
and sick children.” 

“What about the third property?’ asked Jonathan. 

“He's giving that to the four of you. Under the same conditions.’ 

Flavia stared at Bato, open-mouthed. “Us? He's giving one of his villas to us?" 

“As long as you take in kidnapped and orphaned children, and feed the poor. He wants to use his wealth for 
good." 

“Which villa?’ asked Jonathan. “Which villa is he giving us?’ 

“Whichever one you want. There is one in Ostia, one in Halicarnassus and this one. here in Ephesus, You get 
first choice. I take over the remaining two. I should tell you,” he added. “The Ostia property includes revenue from 
the salt fields, the Halicarnassus one has some olive groves and this villa has a good-sized vineyard on Mount 
Coressus, beyond the town walls.” 

Lupus whistled in amazement. 

“But how does Mindius know us?” said Nubia. ‘I have never even seen him." 

*] told him about you.’ said Bato, *It was the least I could do after the um . . , court case last year. There's only 
one condition. None of you is of age yet, so the estate must be in an adult's name.’ 

‘Aristo?’ said Nubia. 

“Or Marcus Flavius Geminus,' said Bato. ‘I"ve sent messengers to Rhodes and Halicarnassus to let him know 
you're here in Ephesus.’ 

*Praise Juno!’ cried Flavia, and added, ‘I hope they reach him soon.’ 

“He should be here any day,’ said Bato. ‘In the meantime, do you have any idea which property you'd like to 
keep?" 

‘Ostia, of course," said Flavia. 

‘If we aren't still wanted for treason,” said Jonathan, 

“Oh! I forgot about that." 

“What about this one?’ said Nubia softly. “The Villa Vinea?” 

“Yes! Stay!’ cried Xanthia and Euodia together, hopping up and down on the padded seat of the bench. 

“What about you, Lupus?’ asked Jonathan. ‘Where do you want to stay?" 

Lupus thought for a moment, then wrote: IF WE CAN'T GO HOME TO OSTIA, I LIKE IT HERE. 
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Nubia's birthday party had been a great success. with feasting and music and party games for all the children. It 
had continued even after sundown, and now it was the moming of the next day, the day some called the Lord’s Day. 
In honour of Nubia's birthday. old John himself had come to take the service. Flavia imitated the posture of the 
others, with her face turned to the sky, her eyes closed tight and her hands lifted up. She was waiting for something 
to happen. Nubia said she had felt an intense heat from the top of her head to the soles of her feet. Aristo said il felt 
like being washed clean. Lupus was always smiling these days. And Jonathan had a new calmness and serenity. 

But she felt nothing. Just a vague tingling in the palms of her hands. 

Flavia opened one eye and looked around. Everyone seemed lost in worship. Even Lupus was making a joyful 
noise with his tongueless mouth. The children seemed happy, too. Sapphira’s cheeks were wet but she had a smile 
on her face. Xanthia and Euodia were holding hands. 

Flavia closed her eyes again and waited. 

Nothing. 

She opened her eyes again, sighed loudly and glanced around. But nobody noticed. so she slipped out of the 
canal garden in the direction of the latrines, then hurried upstairs to her room. There. she put on her boy's tunic and 
tucked her hair up into her sunhat and took the front stairs down to the atrium. One of Bato's soldiers had been 
posted as a guard at the front door. He smiled and lifted the bolt and as the double doors closed behind her she heard 
it fall back into place, 

Flavia stood for a moment, leaning against one of the columns of the porch and letting the early morning sun 
warm her face. She could hear the faint sound of her friends worshipping inside but now a new sound attracted her 
attention. A rhythmic, solemn blend of flutes. drums and cymbals drew her down to the street that cut across the 
careful street grid of the town, down the hill towards the harbour. She knew its name now: the Embolos. 

When she reached it, she saw a procession of young priests and city officials passing by. They were carrying 
various statues of gold and silver. dazzling in the morning sun. She recognised a statue of Titus, and also one 
showing a young man spearing a boar. Flavia guessed it was Androclus, the young Athenian who had founded the 
city. As the last of the officials passed by, some members of the crowd moved into the street to join the procession. 

Beside Flavia, a young woman holding a pink parasol turned to go back up towards the terraced houses. 

‘Excuse me,’ said Flavia in her best Greek. ‘What's happening?’ 

The woman smiled and replied, but her Greek was so heavily accented that Flavia only understood the words 
‘procession’ and * Artemis”. 

‘They're going to the Temple of Artemis” asked Flavia. 

“Yes.” said the young woman in her heavy accent. ‘Coming and going.’ She described a circle with her hand. 

“Thank you,’ said Flavia, and turned to gaze thoughtfully after the procession. She knew the great Temple of 
Artemis lay northeast of the city, a few miles outside the city walls. None of the others had wanted to visit the 
temple but she longed to see it. Why not now? She should be safe among the crowds and disguised as a boy, 


She pulled down the brim of her sunhat and moved out to join the others following behind. At the bottom of the 
Embolos, the procession turned right onto Stadium Street, and passed slowly between shaded colonnades and 
splashing fountains. Flavia follow the procession past the massive Harbour Agora on her left and the theatre on her 
right, carved into Mount Pion. Its upper parts were covered in scaffolding, There were signs of renovation and 
building everywhere. Ephesus was a prosperous city, big and growing bigger. 

Her heart beat faster as she passed the road which led down to the Market Basilica, where they had spent a night 
in the cells, but nobody was looking at her and presently she relaxed. 

The procession turned right past the stadium and approached the Coressian Gate. At this point many Ephesians 
stopped and turned to go back to their places of work. But with a flourish of flutes and cymbals, the priests and 
musicians carried on out through the gate. After only a moment's hesitation, so did Flavia. 

The road leading out of the city was lined with tall dark cypress trees, and with the tombs of the dead. Behind 
the tombs were melon patches and peach orchards. Flavia stayed close behind a group of three women leading a 
goat. The musicians were still playing their strange rhythmic tune, and now Flavia could hear the priests chanting 
the name of Artemis. The sun blazed in the blue sky and a cool breeze ruffled her tunic. A bridge took them over a 
cheerful stream. Aristo had been teaching them about Ephesus, and Flavia knew it was only the brook called 
Marnas. The proper Cayster River was somewhere over to her left. And now the magnificent temple came into view 
up ahead, rising above the flat river plain. The sun gleamed on its red roof and painted columns. 

She remembered a report she had once done for Aristo on the Seven Sights. According to Pliny’s Natural 
History, the temple faced west, towards the sea. It contained a veritable forest of massive ionic columns — one 
hundred and twenty seven — some gilded and all of them carved. 

The roadside tombs stopped abruptly at this point and she guessed they were entering the temenos, the sacred 
precinct around the temple. 

As she approached the temple. she thought of Flaccus. 

‘Oh, Floppy,” she whispered. *I wish you were here with me. The Temple of Artemis is one of the Seven Sights 
and I know you wanted to see it.’ 

Suddenly a thought occurred to her. Ephesus was not far from Halicarnassus, only two days by road. What if he 
had come to see the Temple? What if he was here now? Alone? 

Without Prudentilla by his side he would confess that he really loved Flavia and that he had only settled for 
someone else because he thought she was dead. He would agree to break his engagement to Prudentilla at once. 
Then he would take Flavia in his arms and kiss her and in a few years they would marry and their life together 
would be sublimely happy. 

Flavia passed the three women and their goat; they had turned to go up the steps of a large colonnaded structure; 
she knew it must contain the altar, for the Temple itself lay beyond. The goat bleated plaintively, as if it sensed its 
fate. 

The tail end of the procession was just disappearing inside and for a moment she stood, letting her head tip back 
as she took in the grandeur of the monument filling the sky above her. Slowly she mounted the marble steps and 
entered the forest of massive columns. The air between them was clouded with incense and the smell of it made her 
dizzy. From somewhere in the inner reaches came the faint sound of the flute and drums, no longer moving, The 
procession had found its destination. 

She could not enter the cella — it was filled with musicians, priests and statues — but she stopped to look at some 
of the smaller cult statues of the goddess outside. One in particular made her stare in amazement. 

This brightly painted statue showed the goddess wearing a tall hat, like a decorated beehive, and a floor-length 
robe covered with carved animals, including the signs of the Zodiac. Strangest of all. the goddess seemed to have 


two dozen breasts. Flavia wrinkled her nose in distaste; this Asian Artemis did not bear any resemblance to the 
proper Roman Diana. 

The thought of Diana reminded Flavia of the vow she had made nine months before: a vow to remain a virgin 
for her whole life and never marry. Maybe Diana was punishing her for going back on that vow. Maybe Diana was 
angry that she wanted to marry Flaccus. 

Suddenly Flavia had an idea: she would make Aristo's leap of faith and test Jonathan's god. If he could heal the 
sick and bring people back from the dead, he could certainly do one little thing for her. 

Heart pounding, Flavia closed her eyes and prayed, ‘Dear god of Jonathan, if you are really powerful enough to 
raise a man from the dead, please make Flaccus be here right now, and make him love me." 

She concentrated very hard, and with her eyes closed, she could easily visualise him: his glossy dark hair and 
long-lashed dark eyes, his white teeth and smooth tanned skin. She knew his lips would taste like mastic and be very 
soft. She opened her eyes, and looked around expectantly, her heart pounding. 

Perhaps he would appear from behind this very statue and take her in his arms. 

But he didn’t, and although she wandered among the massive columns for almost an hour, she couldn't find him. 

And when she got back to the villa, over two hours after she had left, her friends were still singing and praising. 

They hadn't even noticed her absence. 


In his vision he sees a celestial battle. 

The sky is cobalt blue and full of stars. The whole of the Zodiac is there, as if inked in light on the inside of a 
vast bowl. Virgo. Leo. Aquarius. Stars pursue and confront each other with terrible purpose across this apocalyptic 
background. 

Then he sees something new. 

Against a backdrop of dving stars, two brothers are struggling. Like Jacob and Esau, Castor and Pollux. 
Romulus and Remus. Dark against Light. Good against Evil. Ice against Fire. 

A crescent moon — blood red and unimaginably huge -sinks in the west. And in the east a comet appears, its tail 
flaming, destroying stars as it goes. 


Jonathan woke with a gasp, the images from his dream fresh in his mind. For the first time, he understood the 
meaning, 

‘It’s not about Flavia,’ he whispered. ‘It’s about Titus and Domitian. The oracle said that whoever possessed 
“Nero's Eye” would rule Rome. That is its real value. Domitian wanted it for himself because he wants to be 
emperor.’ 

He sat up and looked at the dim wall opposite. flickering in the light of a tiny oil-lamp. 

“What if Titus’s headaches aren't what they seem?" he said to himself. ‘What if Domitian is slowly poisoning 
him?’ 

Jonathan pulled back the sheet and quietly rose to his feet. The dim night-light showed Lupus fast asleep on his 
own bed. His legs were tangled in a sheet, but his face looked calm and at peace. Jonathan glanced up at the small 
high window. Beyond the iron grille, the sky was black, but somewhere in the distance a cock was crowing. He 
guessed it was still a few hours until dawn. 

He looked back down at Lupus. *1 wish you could come with me,’ he whispered to his sleeping friend. “But it's 
too dangerous. And this is part of my new life.’ 

Quietly he took Lupus's wax tablet from the bedside table, and he began to write. 


SCROLL XXVI 





Sone was poking Flavia. 

*Mmmph!' she said. “What is it?’ She turned over to see who was prodding her. 

“Lupus!” she muttered. ‘Go back to sleep. It’s still night.’ 

Lupus left her and she rolled over and snuggled her head into the pillow. Then she heard Lupus grunting and 
Nubia's voice asking, “What is wrong?” 

Flavia groaned and sat up. Nubia was holding Lupus's wax tablet up to the little night oil-lamp. 

After a moment she looked up at Flavia, her eyes dark gold in the dim light. ‘It is Jonathan,’ she said, ‘He is 


gone." 


Jonathan ben Mordecai, to his friends Flavia, Nubia and Lupus, and to his tutor Aristo. 

By the time you read this I will be gone. Dont be upset that I didnt say goodbye. You probably would have tried 
to convince me not to go. And you might have succeeded. But this is something I have to do. 

For the past few weeks I have been having dreams, Or visions. I'm not sure what they are. I only know they have 
been getting stronger and stronger, especially a dream of a spiritual battle in the constellation of Gemini. I have had 
this dream several times. Tonight I had it again and I finally think I know what it means: Titus is in danger from his 
brother Domitian. 

Once I tried to kill Titus. Now I have a chance to make it right and I think God is calling me to do this. I am 
going to go to Rome to warn Titus and to help if I can. Please dont follow me. It will be very dangerous. If I reach 
Titus 1 will try to explain about the warrant for our arrest and get him to revoke it. Then you will be able to come 
home again. 

In the meantime, stay in Ephesus, so that I will know where to find you. 

I pray that you will all stay happy and healthy and that one day I will see you again. Shalom. 

PS. I dont hear the voice anymore. 

PPS. Erase this message once you have read it. 


Nubia patted Flavia on the back. Her friend was weeping. 

‘I can't believe it,” sobbed Flavia. “He's gone without us. How could he do that? We're a team! The old Jonathan 
wouldn't have done that.” 

“He does not want to endanger us,” said Nubia softly. 

“But now Jonathan will be in danger!" 

"What can we do?’ said a voice from the door. Nubia looked up to see Aristo, looking tousled and handsome in 
the lamplight. 

“We cannot go with him.’ said Nubia. "We are needed here.’ 

“Also. if we went with him to Rome then the three of you would risk being arrested,’ said Aristo. 

“But so will he!’ cried Flavia. 


‘Then let's stop him!” said Aristo. “Someone else can warn Titus, Someone who isn't wanted or known to the 
authorities. Someone like me." 

Lupus grunted and pointed at Aristo, as if to say: He 5 right. 

‘Come on then!’ cried Flavia, wiping away her tears and slipping on her sandals, 

“Where?” asked Nubia. 

‘To the harbour!" said Flavia. ‘If Jonathan’s going to Rome then he'll be going by boat.’ 

Nubia nodded and rose and as she slipped on her sandals she wished there was something she could do. Then 
she remembered there was. She closed her eyes and silently prayed: ‘Lord, please protect and guide Jonathan. 
Amen." 


Flavia, Nubia, Lupus and Aristo ran down Harbour Street. Although it was getting light in the east, the torches were 
still burning in the wall brackets, and shopkeepers were only just raising their shutters. 

The docks were busy, however. Night fishermen were bringing in their catches, stevedores were rolling barrels 
and carrying amphoras, and the customs officials had already set up their tables. 

Flayia and her friends stopped and looked around, still panting from the exertion of their run, 

‘Do you see him?” cried Flavia. 

‘No,’ said Aristo. 

“Behold!” cried Nubia, and then said. “No. it is not Jonathan.’ 

A tall young sailor with green eyes was announcing the imminent departure of the merchant ship Fortuna, bound 
for Alexandria, 

Flavia ran forward to ask him if he’d taken on any curly-haired passengers, but as she reached him, her view of 
the water was unobstructed and for the first time she noticed two ships coming into dock and one moving out into 
the canal. 

“What ship is that?’ Flavia asked the sailor. “The one leaving.’ He turned and squinted in the direction she was 
pointing. 

*Helpis, I think. Captained by Zenon.’ 

‘Where's it going?" panted Aristo. who had caught up to Flavia. ‘Do you know?’ 

‘Ostia,’ said Green Eyes. *She's bound for the port of Ostia.” 

“Oh no!” cried Flavia. “We're too late.” 


Flavia sat on a coil of rope and put her head in her hands. 

Emotions from the past half year swept over her. Her refusal of Floppy’s proposal in March had caused the 
argument with her father, which had made her accept the emperor's mission. And that had resulted in months away 
from home. facing danger and even death in strange lands. Over these past months her friends had been with her. 
But now Jonathan was gone, Nubia, Aristo and Lupus had converted to a strange religion, and Floppy was engaged 
to someone else. 

Nubia was patting her back but it didn’t help. She had never felt so alone. 

Flavia wept. 

Suddenly there was a familiar panting and the smell of doggy breath, and a hot wet tongue was lathering her 
face. 

Flavia opened her eyes in disbelief. ‘Scuto?’ she whispered. And then: *Scuto!' She threw her arms around the 
woolly neck of her beloved dog. 

‘Flavia?’ called a familiar voice. *Flavia. Is that you?’ 

Flavia jumped up and squealed with delight. ‘Pater!’ she cried. ‘Oh, pater! You found us!” 


He was pushing his way through the sailors, looking older and thinner but now his arms were around her and she 
was safe in his embrace. ‘Flavia,’ he cried. ‘Praise the gods!" 
‘Oh pater!" she said again, and burst into tears. 


Nubia was in tears, too, for her dog Nipur was there. So was the Geminus family door-slave, Caudex. He stood 
waiting shyly with the Captain's bags. Flavia hugged Caudex and then Nipur, and then her father again. When 
everyone had greeted one another, they started walking slowly back up Harbour Street. 

As they passed shops and fountains, the two dogs ran back and forth with their noses down in a delirium of 
excitement at the smells of Ephesus. Every so often they would rush back to their mistresses and pant happily up at 
them. 

‘Pater, I can't believe you brought Scuto. You always said having a dog on board a ship is bad luck.” 

“He reminded me of you, my little owl.” said her father, and kissed the top of her straw hat. 

Lupus grunted and pointed at Nipur. 

Flavia's father smiled. *Nipur refused to be parted from Scuto.” 

“My cup of joy is overflowing.’ said Nubia, her face radiant. 

‘Pater.’ said Flavia, ‘it wasn’t Popo that Mindius took. It was another baby. And Jonathan's gone to Rome to see 
Titus, even though there's a warrant for our arrest. Your ship probably passed his in the harbour," 

Captain Geminus shook his head in wonder. ‘I still can't believe you're alive,’ he said. *1 thought you were all 
drowned.’ He made the sign against evil. “What brought you to Asia?’ 

‘Aristo,’ explained Nubia. “He brought us to Asia because you were here.’ 

‘1 found them in Alexandria,’ said Aristo, ‘after some er . . . notices were posted in Ostia.” 

“Yes,” said Flavia breathlessly, ‘Our ship home from Mauretania was blown off course and ran aground off the 
coast of Egypt. We went all the way up the Nile and then back again — I'll tell you later — and then we found out we 
were wanted, so we couldn't leave. Last week Aristo found us and told us that you were looking for Popo in 
Halicarnassus, so we went there. And then we followed Mindius here to Ephesus because we thought he had Popo 
but we were wrong. It wasn't him.’ 

‘I know,’ said her father. ‘I mean, I know about Popo. That he wasn’t one of the children brought here to Asia.” 

“How?” cried Flavia. “We only just found out.’ 

He stopped and turned to look at her, so the others stopped. too. 

‘Two days ago,’ said Captain Geminus, ‘I received a letter from Jonathan's mother. The boy who claimed he saw 
Rhodian slavers take Lydia and Popo from the market later confessed he was lying. Someone bribed him to say 
that.’ 

"Who?" 

‘Lydia.’ 

“What?” cried Flavia and Aristo together. 

And Nubia said: ‘Lydia the wet-nurse?" 

Captain Geminus nodded grimly. *Jonathan's mother thinks Lydia was mourning the loss of her own baby and 
wanted Popo for her own. We don't know where she’s taken him. It could be anywhere in the Empire,’ 

‘Oh, no!" cried Flavia. 

‘Don't fret, little owl,” said her father, picking up his satchel and starting to walk again. ‘We'll find him. And 
Jonathan, too. In the meantime I hear you've been helping Bato with the kidnapped children here in Ephesus?’ 

‘That’s right," said Aristo. *Mindius had a villa full of illegal slaves, all children. Some were working in a carpet 
factory; others were being groomed as . . . personal slaves. We've reunited some of them with their families, but 
there are still more than three dozen left,” 


‘Pater, one of them is Sapphira, who disappeared from Ostia three years ago!" 

Aristo added, “Apparently Mindius has renounced his evil ways and left his property to Bato.” 

Lupus grunted, then pointed at himself and the others. 

Flavia interpreted: ‘And to us!” 

Captain Geminus ruffled Lupus's hair and slipped his free arm around Flavia's shoulder. “I don't understand half 
of what you're saying,” he laughed, “All I know is that you're alive and well. I suppose I'll have to sacrifice an entire 
sheep as a thanks offering.” 

‘No,’ said Nubia and Aristo, while Lupus tipped his head back in the Greek gesture for no, 

“What? 

“No more animal sacrifices,’ said Nubia with a radiant smile, “Never again.’ 

“What in Hades are you talking about?’ 

‘T'll explain it to you later,’ said Aristo. 

“Don't listen to them, pater.’ said Flavia happily. ‘I think it’s just a phase they're going through. They've all gone 
a bit mad for Jonathan's religion. For some reason they think there's no more need for sacrifices.’ 


Ten days later, on the Kalends of September, the merchant ship Helpis docked at Ostia. 

A dark-eyed boy in a wide-brimmed straw travelling hat came off the gangplank and stood looking around for a 
few moments. He had a hemp shoulder bag over one arm but no other luggage. 

‘Name?’ said an official with a wax tablet. 

‘Adam,’ said the youth in Greek. *A Jew from Alexandria. On my way to Rome to study engineering.” 

‘Any goods you want to declare?’ said the man. 

‘All my possessions are on me," said the boy, turning his palms up. 

The official looked him up and down, taking in the cheap but sturdy sandals, the long-sleeved tunic and the 
wide-brimmed hat. 

‘Got any money?” 

‘I have fifty sesterces.' The boy touched the leather coin pouch at his belt. ‘And a letter of recommendation 
addressed to a Jew named Josephus at the Imperial court.’ The boy opened his shoulder bag. “Do you want to see it?" 

The official glanced in the bag. He could see a folded cloak, a bath set and a sealed wax tablet. “Not really,’ he 
said. ‘Just pay the usual two sesterces harbour tax and you're on your way." 

The youth nodded, slung his bag back over his shoulder and fished in the coin purse. A moment later he handed 
over two bronze coins. 

“Very well,’ said the official, and waved him on. 

The boy made his way through the noisy dockyards to the Marina Gate and passed beneath its shaded arch. He 
took a long drink of cool water at the marina fountain and bought some figs from a street vendor near the fish 
market. At the crossroads he turned right along the Decumanus Maximus and made his way to the town forum, 
where he paused to read the previous day's acta diurna on the noticeboard. When he read the notice offering a 
reward for a Jewish boy named Jonathan, two girls and a mute boy, he glanced around. 

Pulling down the brim of his hat, he continued on down the Decumanus Maximus, passing the theatre on his left 
and red-brick granaries on his right. When he reached the turning for Green Fountain Street, he resisted the 
temptation to look right towards his old home. His eyes resolutely ahead, he passed through the Roman Gate, along 
the tomb-lined Via Ostiensis towards Rome, the Eternal City. 

One step at a time, Jonathan moved towards his destiny. 





| ARISTO'S SCROLL 


Acta diurna (ak-ta die-urn-uh) 
(lit. ‘actions of the day’) announcements of births, marriages, deaths, decrees and other news posted daily on a 
board in the forum of Rome and probably Ostia, too 
Aegean (uh-jee-un) 
sea between modern Greece and Asia Minor (Turkey) 
agora (ag-o-rah) 
the Greek equivalent of the Latin forum, an open space for markets and meetings 
Alexandria (al-ex-an-dree-uh) 
Egypt's great port, at the mouth of the Nile Delta founded by and named after Alexander the Great: in the first 
century AD it was second only to Rome in wealth, fame and importance 
amphitheatre (am-fee-theatre) 
an oval-shaped stadium for watching gladiator shows, beast fights and the execution of criminals 
amphora (am-for-uh) 
large clay storage jar for holding wine, oil, grain, etc. 
Androclus {an-dro-kluss) 
son of the Athenian king Codrus, an lonian; he founded Ephesus 
apocalyptic (a-pok-a-/ip-tik) 
having to do with the Apocalypse (Greek for *revelation') the final destruction of the world at the end of time 
Apollo (uh-pol-oh) 
god of music, disease and healing 
Aquarius (a-kwar-ee-uss) 
sign of the Zodiac of the water-carrier 
aqueduct (ak-wa-dukt) 
man-made channel for carrying water, they had tall arches when carrying water across a valley or plain 
Arabla (uh-ray-bee-uh) 
in Roman times land on the right bank of the Nile, (to the east) was considered Arabia 
Aramaic (air-uh-may-ik) 
closely related to Hebrew, it was the common language of first century Jews 
Artemis (art-a-miss) 
Greek goddess of the hunt (and fertility in Asia Minor) and Apollo's twin sister: often identified with Roman 
Diana; Ephesus was an important centre of her cult 
Artemista (art-uh-mee-zyah) 
wife of Mausolus of Caria; after his death she drank his ashes, then had a magnificent tomb construced for him: 
one of the Seven Sights of the ancient world 


Asta (azhe-ya) 
in Roman times, Asia was a province which is now part of modern Turkey; it was a senatorial province governed 
by a proconsul 
aslarch (azhe-ee-ark) 
Greek for ‘ruler in Asia”; a kind of Roman official in the province of Asia 
Athens (afh-inz) 
(modern capital of Greece) in Roman times a university town devoted to the goddess of wisdom, Athena 
atrium (eh-tree-um) 
the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and pool 
ballista (buh-/ist-uh) 
catapult used in ancient times for hurling large stones 
basilica (ba-sil/-ik-uh) 
large public building in most Roman towns; it served as a court of law and meeting place: there were often cells 
for holding prisoners until trial 
caldarium (kal-dar-ee-um) 
the hot room of the baths, often with steaming basins and underfloor heating 
Calllope (kal-eye-oh-pee) 
one of the nine muses from Greek mythology: her specialty was epic poetry 
Canopus (kan-oh-puss) 
town to the east of Alexandria on the Nile Delta; it was a famous Roman resort in the first century AD 
Carla (kare-ee-ah) 
ancient region of Turkey south of the Meander River and northwest of Lycia 
carruca (kuh-roo-kuh) 
a four-wheeled travelling carriage, usually mule-drawn and often covered 
Castor (kas-tor) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Pollux being the other) 
Catullus (ka-fu/-uss) 
Gaius Valerius Catullus (C.84-54 BC) was one of Rome's most famous poets 
caupona (kow-po-na) 
inn, tavern or shop, usually the former 
Cayster (kay-stir) 
Also known as the Little Maeander, this river flowed into the sea near the harbour of Ephesus 
cella (sell-uh) 
inner room of a temple; it usually housed the cult statue 
ceramic (sir-am-ik) 
clay which has been fired in a kiln, very hard and smooth 
Cibotus (kib-oh-tuss) 
Greek for ‘box’; name of the man-made harbour which was part of Alexandria’s larger western harbour 
Cnidos (k'nee-doss) 
famous town with a double harbour on a promontory in Asia Minor (Turkey) 
colonnade (kal-uh-nayd) 
a covered walkway lined with columns at regular intervals 
Colossus of Rhodes (kuh-/oss-iss) 


gigantic statue of the sun god Helios on the island of Rhodes; considered one of the Seven Sights in the first 
century, even though it had fallen down by then 
Coressian Gate 
the northern gate of ancient Ephesus, despite the fact that Mount Coressus lies to the south 
Coressus (kor-ess-uss) 
Mount Coressus forms the southern slopes of the city of Ephesus 
Decumanus Maximus (deck-yoo-man-uss max-ee-mus) 
one of the two main streets of most Roman towns, the other being the “cardo” 
Demeter (d'-mee-tur) 
Greek goddess of grain and the harvest; her daughter was Persephone 
detectrix (dee-tek-tricks) 
female form of ‘detective’ from Latin *detego' — *I uncover’ 
Domitian (duh-mish-un) 
younger son of Vespasian; emperor Titus’s younger brother by ten years, he is about thirty-one years old when this 
story takes place 
Embolos (em-bo-loce) 
Greek for ‘wedge’; name of the famous paved road in Ephesus that angled down from the upper town towards the 
harbour 
encaustic (en-kow-stik) 
kind of painting done with hot or warm coloured wax, usually on hardwood 
Endymion (en-dim-ee-on) 
mythical youth of such beauty that Selene the moon goddess fell in love with him; Zeus put him into a perpetual 
sleep and gave him eternal youth so that Selene could always gaze upon him 
Ephesus (e//-uh-siss) 
perhaps the most important town in the Roman province of Asia and site of one of the Seven Wonders of the 
Ancient World, the Temple of Artemis 
Etesian (ee-fee-zhyun) 
Greek for ‘yearly’: the name of a strong dry north-westerly trade wind which blew in the summer across the 
Mediterranean 
euge! (oh-gay) 
Latin exclamation: “hurray! 
eunuch (yoo-nuk) 
a boy or man whose physical development has been halted by castration 
Euromus (yur-o/i-muss) 
ancient town in Caria about half way between Halicarnassus and Ephesus; was famous for its Temple of Zeus 
fenugreek (fen-yoo-greek) 
from Latin faenum (hay) and Graecum (Greek); a white-flowered pea plant used as animal fodder in Roman times 
Flaceus (flak-uss) 
Gaius Valerius Flaccus, poet who began a Latin version of the Argonautica around an 80 
Flavia (flay-vee-a) 
a name, meaning ‘fair-haired’; Flavius is another form of this name 
Flavian (flay-vee-un) 
relating to the period of the three emperors Vespasian, Titus and Domitian: AD 69-96 


forum (for-um) 
ancient marketplace and civic centre in Roman towns 
frigidarium (frig-id-dar-ee-um) 
the cold plunge in Roman baths 
Furies (fyoo-reez) 
also known as the ‘Kindly Ones’, these mythical creatures looked like women with snaky hair; they tormented 
people guilty of terrible crimes 
garum (gar-um) 
very popular pungent sauce made of fermented fish parts, not unlike modern Worcestershire sauce 
Gehenna (1'-hen-uh) 
the place near Jerusalem where rubbish was burned; in Indenthanginglical writings it came to represent the place 
where evil is destroyed, Le. ‘hell’ 
Gemini (jem-in-ee) 
Latin for ‘twins’; often refers to the mythological twins Castor and Pollux or to their constellation in the night sky 
or to someone born under this sign 
gladiator 
man trained to fight other men in the arena, sometimes to the death 
gustatio (goo-stat-yo) 
first course or ‘starter’ of a Roman banquet: the main course was called prima mensa, ‘the first table’, and dessert 
was called secunda mensa. ‘the second table’ 
Hades (hay-deez) 
the Underworld, the place where the spirits of the dead were believed to go 
Halicarnassus (hal-ee-car-nass-uss) 
(modern Bodrum) ancient city in the region of Caria (now part of Turkey) 
helpis (hei-piss) 
Greek for ‘hope’ 
Heraclela (h'-rak-lay-uh) 
Ancient port on the southern slopes of Mount Latmus in Caria; Endymion was said to have slept in the caves 
above it 
Hercules (her-kyoo-leez) 
very popular Roman demi-god, the equivalent of Greek Herakles 
Herodotus (huh-rod-a-tuss) 
(c.484-425 Bc) Greek historian from Halicarnassus; he was called ‘the Father of History’ because he was one of 
the first to collect material systematically 
Hierapolls (hee-air-rap-oh-liss) 
ancient city built above the amazing mineral cascades of modern Pamukkale; the disciple Philip is said to have 
been martyred there in AD 80 
hospitium (hoss-pif-ee-um) 
Latin for ‘hotel’ or ‘guesthouse’; often very luxurious with baths and dining rooms 
icterus (/k-tur-uss) 
from Greek ikteros: the Latin word for jaundice, a disease that makes the skin and eyes appear yellow 
Ides (eyedz) 
thirteenth day of most months in the Roman calendar (including August); in March, May, July and October the 


Ides occur on the fifteenth day of the month 
impluvium (im-ploo-vee-um) 
a rectangular rainwater pool under a skylight (compluvium) in the atrium 
insula (in-soo-la) 
lit. ‘island’ but also the common word for a city block in Roman times 
Ioannes (yo-ah-naze) 
Greek for ‘John’ 
Ionia (eye-oh-nee-uh) 
ancient region of Turkey on the Aegean coast around Izmir (ancient Smyrna) 
Ionian (eye-oh-nee-un) 
member of an ancient Hellenic people from the region around Athens; they colonized part of Asia which became 
known as ‘lonia’ 
Tonic (eye-on-ik) 
an order of architecture with columns whose capitals look like scrolls 
Italia (it-a/-ya) 
the Latin word for Italy 
Jerusalem (j'-100-sa-lem) 
capital city of Judea, until AD 70, when it was ransacked and destroyed by Roman legions commanded by Titus 
Jesus AKA Jesus Christ 
(c.3 BC-c.AD 30); Jewish carpenter and teacher who became the central figure of the Christian faith; his followers 
considered him to be the Christ or Messiah (‘anointed one’) and also the Son of God who was resurrected from 
the dead 
Josephus (jo-see-fuss) 
(AD 37.100) a Jewish commander during the famous Jewish revolt of AD 65; he surrendered to Vespasian, 
became Titus’s freedman and lived in Rome, writing histories and other works, particularly about the Jews of that 
time 
Juno (joo-no) 
queen of the Roman gods and wife of the god Jupiter 
Jupiter (joo-pit-er) 
king of the Roman gods. husband of Juno and brother of Pluto and Neptune 
Kalends (kul-ends) 
the first day of any month in the Roman calendar 
Laodicea (lay-oh-diss-yuh) 
town a few miles below Hierapolis, by the time the hot waters from Hierapolis reached Laodicea, they were 
lukewarm; it had one of the seven churches mentioned in the Book of Revelation 
lararium (lar-ar-ee-um) 
household shrine, often a chest with a miniature temple on top. sometimes a niche 
Latmus (lat-muss) 
dramatically rocky ridge which used to be on the coast of Caria in Ionia; because of silting it is now inland, on the 
shore of Lake Bafa in southwest Turkey 
Leo (/ee-oh) 
sign of the Zodiac of the lion 
Lucifer (loo-s'-fur) 


Latin for “bringer of light’; a name for the moming star and also for Satan 
Lydia (/id-ee-uh) 
ancient region in Turkey north of Caria; its last king was Croesus 
Lysimachus (lie-sim-a-kuss) 
(c 355-281 BC) one of the successors of Alexander the Great; he rebuilt the defensive walls of Ephesus in the 
third century BC 
Maeander (mee-and-ur) 
ancient name for the Menderes, a river in Turkey which winds sinuously back and forth on its way to the sea; we 
get the word ‘meander’ from this river 
Magnesia (aka Magnesia on the Meander) 
ancient town on the Maeander River a few miles southeast of Ephesus, northwest of the present town of Magnesia 
Magnesian Gate three-arched southeastern gate of 
Ephesus, leading to Magnesia and beyond 
maquis (mak-ee) 
French word for the dense and fragrant green scrub vegetation found in regions all over the Mediterranean, 
especially those near the coast 
Marnas (mar-nass) 
brook which provided one of the major water supplies for the city of Ephesus 
Mauretania (more-uh-fane-ya) 
(modern Morocco) one of the North African provinces of the Roman Empire 
Mausoleum (maw-zo-/ee-um) 
The Mausoleum of Mausolus at Halicarnassus was one of the “Seven Sights’ of the ancient world: it was a giant 
tomb to a ruler named Mausolus, who lived in the fourth century BC; we get the word ‘mausoleum’ from the tomb 
named after him 
Messiah (m'-sigh-uh) 
Hebrew for ‘anointed’ or ‘chosen’ one: the Greek word is ‘Christ’ 
metanola (met-an-oy-uh) 
lit. ‘change of mind’, the Greek word is often translated as ‘repentance’ 
Midas (my-duss) 
mythical king of Phrygia with several legends attached to him; in one, everything he touches turns to gold; in 
another, he gets ears like a satyr 
mikvah (mik-vuh) 
Hebrew for ‘collection’ (usually of waters); a bath in which Jewish ritual purifications were performed 
Mindius (min-dee-uss) 
name of a Jewish benefactor of the synagogue of Ostia mite (might) 
tiny bronze coin: the smallest denomination possible 
Moriah (AKA Mount Moriah) 
mountain upon which Abraham nearly sacrificed his son Isaac. according to the account in Genesis 22 
Mount Latmus (/at-muss) 
dramatically rocky ridge which used to be on the coast of Caria in Ionia; because of silting it is now inland, on the 
shore of Lake Bafa in southwest Turkey 
Myndus (min-duss) 
Ancient Greek city in Caria on the coast a few miles west of Halicarnassus 


Naucratis (now-kra-tiss) 
important Roman town on the Canopic branch of the Nile in the Nile Delta 
Neptune (nep-tyoon) 
god of the sea: his Greek equivalent is Poseidon 
Nero (neer-oh) 
Emperor who ruled Rome from AD 54-68 
Nisyrus (niss-ee-russ) 
small, round volcanic island near the coast of Asia Minor (Turkey) 
Nones (nonz) 
seventh day of March, May, July, October; fifth day of all the other months, including August 
nymphaeum (nim-fay-um) 
a monument consecrated to the nymphs, most usually a fountain; therefore nymphaeum became a synonym for 
‘fountain’ 
odi et amo (oh-dee et ah-mo) 
*I hate and I love’: first line of a famous poem by Catullus 
Ombos (om-boss) 
(modern Kom Ombo) town on the east bank of the Nile in Egypt 
Orpheus (or-fee-uss) 
mythological lyre-player who charmed men, animals and rocks with his music, and who tried to bring back his 
wife from the land of the dead 
oscilla (ah-sill-uh) 
Latin for ‘little faces’; these were discs of marble, wood or clay hung from trees or between columns to keep 
away birds and bad luck 
Ostia (oss-tee-uh) 
port about sixteen miles southwest of Rome; Ostia is Flavia's home town 
Ourania (oo-ran-yuh) 
Greek spelling of Urania, one of the nine muses, her discipline was astronomy 
palla (pal-uh) 
a woman’s cloak, could also be wrapped round the waist or worn over the head 
pantomime (pan-toe-mime) 
Roman theatrical performance in which a man (or sometimes woman) illustrated a sung story through dance; the 
dancer could also be called a ‘pantomime’ 
papyrus (puh-pie-russ) 
papery material made of pounded Egyptian reeds, used as writing paper and also for parasols and fans 
pater (pa-tare) 
Latin for ‘father’ 
patrician (pa-trish-un) 
a person from the highest Roman social class 
Paul of Tarsus 
AKA St Paul, an early Christian who took the gospel to Greece and Asia; he lived in Ephesus for at least two years 
around AD 50 
peristyle (perry-style) 
a columned walkway around an inner garden or courtyard 


Persephone (purr-sef-ub-nee) 
beautiful young daughter of Demeter, she was abducted by Pluto while gathering flowers and had to spend six 
months of the year in the underworld 

Pharos (far-oss) 
name of an island off the coast of Alexandria on which a massive lighthouse was built; for this reason, people 
began to call the lighthouse ‘pharos’ too 

Philadelphus ( fill-a-de/-fuss) 
Lit. “loves his brother’; popular male name in the Greek-speaking parts of the Roman empire 

Phoenician (fuh-neesh-un) 
Semitic sea-people who established trading posts in coastal positions all over the Mediterranean; they were 
renowned sailors 

Phrygla (frij-ee-uh) 
Part of Asia Minor (modern Turkey) to the east of Caria and lonia; it was also sometimes used for the whole 
province of Asia 

Pion (pec-on) 
one of the mountains upon which Ephesus was built, also the name of the god of that mountain 

Pliny (plin-ee) 
(AD 23-79) Gaius Plinius Secundus was a famous Roman admiral and scholar who died in the eruption of 
Vesuvius in AD 79; his Natural History still survives 

Pluto (ploo-toe) 
Roman god of the underworld; his Greek equivalent is Hades 

Pollux (pol-luks) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology (Castor being the other) 

posca (poss-kuh) 
well-watered vinegar; a non-alcoholic drink particularly favoured by soldiers on duty 

prima mensa (pree-ma men-sa) 
Latin for ‘the first table’ or main course of a meal, the starter was called gustatio; and dessert was called secunda 
mensa, “the second table’ 

province (pra-vince) 
a division of the Roman Empire; in the first century AD senatorial provinces were governed by a proconsul 
appointed by the senate, imperial provinces were governed by a propraetor appointed by the Emperor 

quadrans ((wad-ranz} 
tiny bronze coin worth one sixteenth of a sestertius or quarter of an as (hence quadrans); in the first century it was 
the lowest value Roman coin in production 

Rhakotis (rah-ko-tiss) 
western suburb of Alexandria; may have been the original fishing settlement 

Rhodes (roads) 
large island in the Aegean Sea near Turkey, its capital was Rhodes Town 

Sabratha (sah-brah-tah) 
(modern Tripoli Vecchia/Zouagha) one of the ‘three cities’ of Tripolitania in the North African province of Africa 
Proconsularis (now northern Libya) 

satyr (saf-tur) 
mythical woodland creature which is half man, half animal; in Roman times they were shown with goat's ears, 


tail. legs and horns 
scroll (skrole) 
a papyrus or parchment “book”, unrolled from side to side as it was read 
secunda mensa (sek-oon-da men-sa) 
Latin for “the second table’ or dessert course of a meal, the starter was called gustatio: and the main course was 
called prima mensa, ‘the first table’ 
Selene (sel-ce-nee) 
titaness who drove the chariot of the moon; she loved Endymion and Zeus put him in a perpetual sleep so that she 
could gaze upon him at night 
Seneca (sen-eh-kuh) 
(c. BC-AD 65) Roman philosopher who wrote about how to die a good death 
sesterces (sess-ur-seez) 
more than one sestertius, a brass coin; about a day's wage for a labourer 
Smyrna (smeer-nuh) 
(modern Izmir) ancient port city in Ionia, one of the seven churches mentioned in the Book of Revelation was 
located here 
Soter (so-tare} 
Lit. ‘saviour’; popular male name in the Greek-speaking parts of the Roman empire 
sponsa (spon-suh) 
Latin for fiancée, wife or betrothed 
stola (stole-uh) 
a long sleeveless tunic worn mostly by Roman matrons (married women) 
stylus (stile-us) 
a metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
suppressio (suh-press-ee-oh) 
Latin legal term for the abduction and enslavement of a person who is freeborn 
Surrentum (sir-wren-tum) 
modern Sorrento, a pretty harbour town on the Bay of Naples south of Vesuvius 
Symi (sim-ee) 
small island near Rhodes famous for its sponge-divers 
tablinum (tab-/een-um) 
room in wealthier Roman houses used as the master’s study or office, often looking out onto the atrium or inner 
garden, or both 
Tarquin (far-kwin) 
one of the first kings of Rome; lived in the sixth century BC 
temenos (fem-en-oss) 
sacred marked-out area, usually in a sanctuary 
tesserae (fess-sir-eye) 
the little cubes of stone and glass that make up a mosaic 
tetradrachm (tet-ra-drak-m) 
coin of the Greek-speaking part of the Roman empire; in the first century, one tetradrachm was equal to four 
drachmae or one denarius 
tetrarch (fet-rark) 


Greek for ‘ruler of a quarter’; term for governor of part of a province in the Roman empire or a ruler of a minor 
principality 
thalassa (tha-la-sa) 
Greek word for ‘sea’; this is what Xenophon and his men shouted after months of being lost inland and finally 
catching sight of water 
Thebaid (thee-hye-id) 
region of Upper Egypt around Thebes (modern Luxor and Karnak) 
Titus (fie-tuss) 
Titus Flavius Vespasianus, forty-one-year-old son of Vespasian, has been Emperor of Rome for almost a year 
when this story takes place 
toga (foe-ga) a blanket-like outer garment, worn by freeborn men and boys 
triclinium (trik-/in-ee-um) 
ancient Roman dining room, usually with three couches to recline on 
tunic (few-nik) 
a piece of clothing like a big T-shirt; children often wore a long-sleeved one 
tyche (fie-kee) 
Greek word for ‘luck’ or ‘fortune’ 
Tychicus (tik-ee-kuss) 
early Christian who traveled with St Paul and is mentioned in some of his letters; we only know that he came 
from lonia and ministered around Ephesus 
Vespasian (vess-pay-zhun) 
Roman emperor who ruled from AD 69-79: father of Titus and Domitian 
vespaslan (vess-pay-zhun) 
slang term for *piss-pot', so called because the emperor Vespasian had once set a tax on urine 
Vesuvius (vuh-soo-vee-yus) 
volcano near Naples which erupted on 24 August AD 79 and destroyed Pompeii 
Via Ostiensis (vee-uh os-tee-en-suss) 
road from Ostia to Rome 
vinea (vin-nav-uh) 
Latin for ‘vineyard’ or ‘vines’ 
Virgo (vur-go) 
Latin for ‘virgin’ or “maiden”; sign of the zodiac of the maiden 
Vulcan (vu/-kan) 
god of fire, the forge and blacksmiths 
wall-nettle AKA herba murialis also known as parthenion. a herb recommended by Pliny and Celsus for bruises 
wax tablet 
a wax-covered rectanglar piece of wood used for making notes 
wet-nurse 
a woman who breast-feeds an infant if his mother is dead or can't feed him herself 
Xenophon (zen-oh-fon) 
(c.431-355 Bc) a Greek who lived in the time of Plato: he led a group of mercenary soldiers who were lost for 
many months, when at last they caught sight of the sea, they knew they could find their way home to Greece 
Yohanan (yo-ha-nan) 


Hebrew for ‘John’; John son of Zebedee was one of Jesus’s disciples 

Zabdal (zah-die) 
Hebrew for ‘Zebedee’, a surname mentioned in the New Testament 

Zodiac (zo-dee-ak) 
Greek for “animal figure’: a belt of the heavens which includes twelve important constellations, (e.g. Virgo. the 
maiden); the ancients put great significance on the movement of the sun, moon and seven planets through these 
constellations 





| THE LAST SCROLL 


J esus of Nazareth was the name of the man who gave rise to the whole Christian faith. Some people believe he was 
the Son of God and that he performed miracles and rose from the dead, Others think he was just a wise prophet who 
lived in the first century AD. We know he was born about the year ‘dot’ and we still count our calendar from his 
birth. (AD stands for anno domini — "in the year of the Lord'— and CE stands for “Christian era'.) We know Jesus was 
Jewish, and that he spoke Aramaic and probably also Greek. We know that Jesus had at least a dozen disciples (all 
Jews) who followed him and claimed to have witnessed his miracles and resurrection. Almost all historians agree 
that Jesus was crucified in the Roman province of Judea around AD 30, during the reign of Tiberius, forty years 
before the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus’s legions. We know that in the first century, Christianity seemed to be 
another sect of Judaism, and the two were often confused. Rome considered both dangerous because their followers 
would not worship deified Roman emperors, and this was considered subversive. 

Apart from the New Testament, the part of the Bible that Christians use. there is good historical evidence for 
Jesus. He was mentioned by several first century Roman authors such as Pliny the Elder, Josephus, Tacitus and 
Suetonius. After his crucifixion, the disciples scattered to spread the good news about him: the ‘gospel’. We do not 
have the same sort of historical evidence for them that we do for Jesus. However, tradition tells us that Peter went to 
Rome and was crucified near the spot in St Peter's Square where the obelisk now stands. Thomas went to spread the 
gospel in India, and James to Spain. There is also a tradition that James's brother John, ‘the disciple Jesus loved’, 
went to Ephesus with Mary the mother of Jesus and helped lead the lively churches in Asia Minor (modern Turkey). 
We call him John the Evangelist. to distinguish him from John the Baptist. 

Some scholars believe John the Evangelist wrote one of the four gospels in the New Testament as well as some 
letters, and he may also have written the last book of the New Testament: the Book of Revelation. John called 
himself ‘the disciple Jesus loved”, Tradition says he settled in Ephesus, and that he did not die until perhaps AD 100, 
seventy years after the crucifixion. If we assume he was in his early twenties when he became Jesus’ disciple then 
this is perfectly possible. He would have been in his 70's when this story takes place and then he would have died in 
his nineties. 

l have often wondered what might have happened if Flavia and her friends visited Ephesus and met St John or 
some other evangelists in AD 81. This story is the result of my imagining. 

Tychicus is also mentioned in the New Testament. All we know is that he was a believer who preached around 
Ephesus: I have made up all the other details about him. 
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To Antonia Arnoldus-Huyzendveld 
who showed me beautiful Lake Albano 
and to Lisa Tucci and Susan Micocei 
who showed me the Sabine Hills 


This story takes place in ancient Roman times, so a few of the words may look strange. 


If you don't know them, *Aristo's Scroll’ at the back of the book will tell you what they mean and how to 
pronounce them. 


You will also find a map of Egypt as the Romans saw it and a map of Alexandria. There is also a handy page 
showing which hieroglyphs correspond with the letters in the alphabet. 


SCROLL | 





F ipeenjearola Flavia Gemina trembled as her stepmother advanced steadily towards her, a spear pointed at her 
head, 

‘Are you sure it's supposed to be so sharp? whimpered Flavia. 

‘This is the same one they used on me three years ago,’ said her stepmother with a smile. ‘And so far the gods 
have blessed my marriage to your father.” 

‘But couldn t you just use a very dull spearhead? pleaded Flavia. ‘Instead of the whole thing on its shaft?” 

‘No. We have to part your hair seven times with the point of a sharp spear. That's the way it's done.’ 

A lovely blond girl stepped forward. Pulchra was almost a year older than Flavia, ‘When I got married last 
spring, ‘said Pulchra, ‘three women held the spear. Nubia, come help me. 

Flavia s dark-skinned friend Nubia came forward, She and Pulchra grasped the shaft behind the spearhead 
while Flavia 5 young stepmother shifted her grip slightly. Then the three of them carefully used the point of the spear 
to part Flavia light brown hair, first in the middle, then three times on either side. Flavia tried hard not to tremble 
and it only pricked once. 

There, ‘satd Pulchra. ‘That wasn t so bad, was it?’ 

‘T suppose not, ' said Flavia, but she kept her head perfectly still in case she lost the partings. ‘Are you going to 
plait in the blue ribbons and pearls you brought me, Pulchra?’ 

‘Me? Do the job of an ornatrix? Certainly not! Leda will do your hair. Now sit in this chair by the balcony. We 
can use the last of the daylight. 

Flavia glanced at Pulchra's slave-girl Leda and smiled. Although she and Pulchra had been writing to each 
other regularly for the past few years, Flavia had forgotten how imperious her friend could be. 

‘However,’ said Pulchra, ‘I will do your make-up, because that requires the skill of a true artist.’ As Leda and 
Nubia moved behind Flavia to do her hair, Pulchra went to get the make-up tray, 

‘Dont listen to her,’ laughed Flavia’ stepmother over her shoulder. She had draped the gauzy, saffron-vellow 
wedding veil over the balcony so that she could sprinkle it with rose water. “You've become a lovely young woman.” 

Pulchra sat on a small stool in front of Flavia and rested the tray on her lap. ‘All I meant, 'she said, ‘was that 
tonight is the most important night of her life, We dont want the bridegroom having second thoughts.” 

‘He won Y have second thoughts, said Flavia s stepmother, 'He $ besotted with Flavia.’ 

'Humph, 'said Pulchra, and to Flavia: ‘Are you nervous?" 

‘Of course not.’ 

‘You ‘re not nervous that in a very short time your bridegroom is going to burst in here and snatch you from our 
arms and carry you off to his bed while boys in the procession sing lewd songs and pelt you with nuts?’ 

‘No, ‘said Flavia. ‘I'm euphoric. Its my dream come true." 

'I do wish you'd tell me more about this man you're marrying. ' Pulchra unscrewed a little tin pot and sniffed the 
contents with satisfaction. ‘You're so secretive about him in your letters.’ 


‘You'll meet him soon.” 

‘So you keep telling me.’ She dipped her finger in the face cream and started to apply it to Flavia’s forehead, 
‘Speaking of mysteries, I have a little mystery I'd like you to solve.’ 

‘I'm sorry, Pulchra, but I gave up being a detectrix three years ago.’ 

‘Really? ' Pulchra sighed. ‘That's too bad.’ She smoothed some of the lemon-scented face cream onto Flavia 5 
cheek. ‘Are vou sure you're not nervous?’ 

“Yes. 

‘Then why are you still trembling?” 

I'm a little nervous,” 

Pulehra laughed. ‘Well, why dont vou take your mind off things for a while? Tell me about one of your 
adventures?’ 

‘All right,’ said Flavia with a sigh. “Dll tell you about our last case. The one that made me give up being a 
detectrix. The one that showed me how dangerous it can be to search for the Truth. 


It was a hot afternoon in Ostia, the Ides of September in the third year of the Emperor Titus. Three merchant ships 
were standing out to sea, waiting for the afternoon breeze to rise and carry them into port. The local sailors called 
this wind Venus’ Breath, because it was cool and fragrant. It finally rose at about the second hour after noon and 
filled the ships’ sails. Two of the ships headed towards Portus, Ostia's big new port, but one turned towards a smaller 
harbour. 

Beneath the shady reed awning of the customs booth of the Marina Harbour. a young official was dozing. He 
had tipped his wicker chair onto its two back legs and was resting his sandaled feet on the wooden table. The cicadas 
chirred soporifically in the umbrella pines and the heat was like a drug, but Rufus was only skimming beneath the 
surface of sleep. Now the distant crack of canvas and the feel of the cool breeze on his face brought him instantly 
awake. He squinted at the approaching ship and its sail. His eyesight was good and he could easily make out the 
image of a leaping dolphin there, painted in black on the pale linen sail. Rufus let his chair fall forward with a 
thump. It was the Delphina. The ship they had all been waiting for. 

This was his chance for recognition and maybe promotion. He had to alert Glabrio, his superior. 

Rufus stood up and stepped out from the striped shade of the awning and into the brilliant sunshine. Ostia had 
three harbours: the new harbour up at Portus, the river mouth harbour and this small marina harbour, mainly used in 
the sailing season by fishermen and local craft. This was the slow time of day. Most men had gone home for a siesta, 
or to the baths. There were only five or six old fishermen on the docks, mending their nets and chatting. Further 
down the beach three boys stood knee deep in the water, skipping stones. 

‘Pueri! shouted Rufus, clapping his hands, ‘Boys! Come here!” 

The boys looked at each other, dropped their stones and ran to him. When they stood before him, panting and 
wet, he said, ‘Do any of you know who Manius Acilius Glabrio is?” 

The two older boys frowned at each other but the youngest nodded enthusiastically. ‘I do,” he said. ‘He has black 
hair and a big belly.’ 

“Well done," said Rufus. “What's your name?’ 

‘Threptus,” said the boy. He was about seven years old and naked apart from a sun-bleached loincloth. His tawny 
hair was damp and his brown skin still beaded with drops of water. 

Rufus fished in his coin purse. *Threptus,* he said. ‘I want you and your friends to run to the Marina Baths and 
find Glabrio. Tell him to come here at once. He's probably dozing in the solarium about now.’ He flipped each boy a 
tiny quadran. “There's another coin for each of you if he's here within half an hour. Tell him,’ he called after the 
running boys, “Tell him the Delphina is coming into port. The ship of Marcus Flavius Geminus.” Rufus cupped his 


hands around his mouth and shouted: “Tell him that enemies of the emperor Titus may be on board!’ 


Threptus the beggar boy felt terrible. 

He and his friends had brought big-bellied, hairy-backed Glabrio to the Marina Harbour in time for their reward. 
Now they stood on the shore pretending to skip stones as before. The harbour looked deserted, but Threptus knew 
there were two magistrates and a dozen soldiers hiding behind the arch of the Marina Gate, They were waiting to 
arrest the emperor’s enemies, who were certain to be aboard the Delphina. 

Threptus couldn’t read, but like everyone else in the port of Ostia, he knew about the decree that had gone up in 
the forum six weeks earlier. 

The notice informed the public that the Emperor Titus was offering a huge reward for the capture of four of his 
enemies. These four enemies were children: two boys and two girls. Their names were Flavia Gemina, Jonathan ben 
Mordecai, Nubia and Lupus. All four were residents of Ostia. And all four were known to Threptus, especially the 
last-named: ten-year-old Lupus. 

Threptus and his friends often told each other stories about Lupus, who had once been a beggar boy like them. 
They told how Lupus could swing from branch to branch like a monkey. They told how Lupus once fought off a 
pack of rabid dogs, single-handed. It was well known that Lupus had faced a lion in Rome’s great arena and driven a 
quadriga of the Greens to victory in the Circus Maximus. Lupus had climbed to the very top of the Colossus of 
Rhodes — it was a mile high — and there he had battled three armed warriors, tossing each one to his death. Lupus 
had wrestled a giant octopus guarding sunken treasure. He had killed an evil slave-dealer, too. and won for his 
reward the slave-ship Vespa. The ex-beggar-boy had renamed the ship Delphina, and he himself had painted that 
leaping dolphin on her sail. 

And now he, Threptus, had betrayed his hero for two tiny coins. He felt sick as he watched the Delphina ease up 
beside the wooden dock. 

Should he warn Lupus? Or was it already too late? 

He and his friends watched the lanky red-haired customs official and his big-bellied superior move forward. The 
two men strolled casually. but Threptus guessed their hearts were pounding as hard as his. They would receive a 
huge reward and an imperial pat-on-the-back if the four young criminals were on board. 

After a few moments of activity, the gangplank thudded down and a figure appeared; a short man in a toga. He 
had thinning hair and pale brown eyes. Threptus recognised him; he was one of Ostia's junior magistrates. 

The man paused at the top of the gangplank, where everyone could see him. A black dog appeared on one side of 
him and a golden dog on the other. Threptus could see their panting pink tongues. 

‘Salvete! cried the magistrate in a loud voice. 

“Marcus Artorius Bato!" cried Glabrio. 

Threptus could hear the surprise in the official's voice. 

“Are there any children on board that ship?’ called Glabrio. 

‘There are indeed!" cried Bato, spreading both arms triumphantly, ‘I have ten freeborn children who were cruelly 
snatched from their parents’ arms some time ago. Today,’ he proclaimed. *I am restoring these poor lost lambs to 
their families!’ Bato was using his orator’s skills and Threptus could hear him perfectly. 

‘Is there a Captain Geminus on board?’ cried Glabrio. 

“Up here!’ cried a voice from the rigging. Threptus saw Marcus Flavius Geminus, a good-looking man in his 
mid-thirties. His face was also familiar around the docks of Ostia. 

‘Is your daughter Flavia with you?” bellowed Glabrio. ‘And her friends?’ 

‘No,’ said Captain Geminus, and hung his head in grief. 

“The captain’s daughter and her friends,” cried Bato, ‘are dead." He paused for a moment, looking suitably grave, 


and then proclaimed: ‘They died bravely, saving the lives of these wretched children.’ 

The two dogs wagged their tails and panted happily as the first of the kidnapped children appeared at the top of 
the gangplank and began to descend. 

Down on the docks, the old fishermen rose to their feet and ran towards the Delphina. 

‘Have you any proof that your daughter and her friends are dead?’ called Glabrio, but he was drowned out by the 
cheers of townspeople. Men and women were pouring out from the Marina Gate to embrace the children they 
thought they might never see again. The two magistrates were rushing forward to congratulate Bato and some of the 
soldiers had shown themselves — against orders — and were cheering, too. 

Threptus swallowed hard. The missing children of Ostia were home. But Lupus and his friends were dead. They 
had given their lives to help the children. He would never see his hero again. Tears filled Threptus’s eyes and he 
turned away from the joyful scene on the docks. He did not want the older boys to taunt him for his soft heart. 

Through the heat haze, a movement further down the beach caught his eye. Just beyond the synagogue a fishing 
boat was coming ashore, 

Threptus blinked away the tears and frowned. It was old Robur's boat. He was based a few miles south, in 
Laurentum, and he hardly ever brought his boat up this far. 

A figure jumped down into the shallow water. Threptus stifled a gasp. A young man with curly hair was helping 
three children out of the boat. 

Threptus glanced at his friends, but they had run off towards the De/phina to take part in the celebrations. 

Threptus turned back. The curly-haired youth and the three children were wading ashore. In a few moments they 
would disappear behind the synagogue. Threptus shaded his eyes and squinted through the shimmering waves of 
heat. From this distance he could only see their silhouettes. The children all wore wide-brimmed sun hats and boys’ 
tunics, but two of them could have been girls. And the smallest one — he was sure of it — the smallest one might have 
been Lupus. 


SCROLL II 





Lupus stood carefully on the lofty branch of an umbrella pine in Ostia’s necropolis. He had seen a movement 
among the myrtle bushes to the north and he wanted to make sure it was not soldiers or a magistrate. He balanced on 
tiptoes, almost fell, but grasped a higher branch and steadied himself. Now he could see a flicker of brown between 
the branches of the trees. Someone was definitely coming from the direction of the Laurentum Gate, 

Lupus had no tongue and could not speak, but he could imitate the call of an owl perfectly. He crouched down, 
steadied himself against the rough bark of the trunk, and did so now, 

Below him there was no movement among the tombs of the necropolis. 

Lupus grunted with satisfaction, then carefully stood up and peered through the branches again. Now he could 
see who it was: Marcus Flavius Geminus. sea-captain. He wore a brown workman's tunic and carried three hoes 
over his shoulder. Three dogs followed behind. Lupus cupped his hands and gave a different call, the throaty call of 
the ringed-dove, twice. It was the all-clear. 

Lupus looked down again, and this time he saw three figures emerging from the Geminus family tomb: his tutor 
Aristo, and his friends Flavia and Nubia. Their upturned faces seemed very small as they gazed up at him. He 
nodded, pointed to the north and gave them a thumbs-up. Then he swung himself down — branch to branch — agile as 
a monkey. 

When Lupus reached the lowest branch, he hung from it for a moment and looked down. It was a fair-sized drop 
—at least a dozen feet — but a thick layer of pine needles cushioned the earth. He couldn't resist trying a backflip 
dismount, but he was out of practice and ended up lying on his back, gazing up at the blue sky, The girls rushed 
forward and each extended a hand to help him up. Both were disguised as slave-boys in short. coarse brown tunics 
and broad-brimmed straw sunhats. However, they had each begun to develop in the past month and were not entirely 
convincing. Lupus grinned. 

Flavia saw his look and gave Nubia a rueful smile. ‘I don't think we'll be able to disguise ourselves as boys 
much longer.’ 

*L know,’ said Nubia. She glanced at Aristo and whispered in Flavia’s ear. 

Lupus’s ears were sharp as a rabbit’s and he heard her say: “Especially as we are both becoming women on the 
voyage here," 

Lupus blushed and turned to the north in time to see three dogs emerge from the bushes, followed by Captain 
Geminus. 

Scuto, the golden dog, greeted Flavia first, and black Nipur ran to Nubia. The third dog, Tigris — also black — had 
not been on the voyage with them. Tigris sniffed them all hopefully, and Lupus realised he was looking for his 
master Jonathan. Finally, Tigris came back to Lupus and looked up at him with large brown eyes and whined. 

‘Poor Tigris.’ said Nubia, and Tigris went to her. Nubia crouched down and gazed into Tigris's eyes. “Jonathan is 
not with us. Is he with you? Have you seen him?’ 

“Well, Nubia?’ said Aristo. "What does Tigris have to say?” 


Lupus and the girls laughed, but Captain Geminus did not even smile. He glanced over his shoulder and then 
handed Lupus and the two girls a hoe each. 

“Pater?” said Flavia. ‘Is something wrong?’ 

“You know very well what's wrong. You're wanted by the emperor and there are people looking for you 
everywhere. They're even watching me.’ 

‘But we didn't do it!" said Flavia, 

‘I know,’ said Captain Geminus grimly, ‘that’s why I’ve agreed to let you go and explain yourselves.’ He turned 
to Aristo, ‘I've arranged a cart to take you and the children to Rome. Atticus is standing in for a sick driver who was 
supposed to deliver some glassware to the Quirinal Hill. He'll pick you up on the Via Ostiensis in about an hour.’ 

Lupus rested his hoe on his right shoulder, the way he had seen slaves do. 

‘Good,’ said Captain Geminus. “That's good.’ And to the girls: “Carry your hoes the way Lupus is doing and 
remember to walk like boys. Anybody on the road will think you're slaves with their foreman going from one field 
to the next. Join the road about a mile out of Ostia, at the place where the agueduct begins to move away from it. 
Whatever you do, avoid the town gates, as we discussed. Go through the necropolis. Do you understand?’ 

“Yes,” said Aristo, 

Lupus pointed at himself and gave Captain Geminus a thumbs-up. He had lived in the necropolis for two years 
and he knew a good route through the tombs to the Via Ostiensis. 

"All right,’ said Captain Geminus, He ran his hand through his hair and Lupus thought he seemed more 
distracted than he had on board the ship, when they had first come up with the plan. "When Atticus comes by in his 
cart." continued Flavia's father, “pretend to flag a lift. He'll take you the rest of the way, You should arrive at dusk, 
when carts are allowed into Rome. Under cover of dark, Atticus will drop you off at the foot of the Clivus Scauri. 
Go to Senator Cornix's house and make sure it isn’t being watched. If it’s safe, spend the night there, then go 
straight to the emperor the following morning. You've been to the Palatine Hill before, haven't you?’ 

“Yes,” said Aristo with a glance at the others. “We've been there.’ 

Lupus grinned when he remembered how they had once dressed up as a troupe of travelling musicians. 

Captain Geminus nodded. *When you reach the imperial palace, tell the guards you need to see Titus on a matter 
of life or death." 

“We’ll tell them that Titus’s brother wants to kill him and seize the throne,” said Flavia. 

“Great Neptune’s beard, Flavia! How many times must I tell you? Don't you say a word. Let Aristo do the 
talking. If you get a private audience with Titus, then you can tell him what you've learned about his brother.’ 

“Yes, pater,” sighed Flavia, and added: “Can't you go with us?" 

He shook his head. ‘I daren't go with you, Flavia. They're watching me constantly. That red-haired official is 
lurking on Green Fountain Street and I think I was being followed when | was in the forum. If they catch you before 
you see Titus, then Domitian could execute you. You must see Titus in person. | believe he is an honourable man. He 
will vindicate you.” 

Lupus frowned and Nubia asked: “What is vindicate?’ 

‘It means he will clear you of blame,” said Aristo. 

‘And revoke the decree against us,” added Flavia. 

Captain Geminus looked at them all. ‘If necessary,’ he said, ‘clasp the emperor's ankles and beg for mercy. At 
the games last year, Titus pardoned two men who openly conspired against him. 

Lupus nodded. He himself had exposed the conspiracy against Titus, That should count for something, 

‘That incident proves that Titus can be merciful,’ Captain Geminus was saying. ‘So even if he suspects you of 
conspiring, he will at least hear you out.” 


Captain Geminus handed Aristo the burlap shoulder bag. “There's a change of clothes for the girls in there, for 
when you go to see Titus, and a wig for Flavia. She can't very well address the emperor with short hair.’ 

“Where did you get the wig, pater?’ 

‘From Cartilia's sister Diana. 1 saw her in the forum just now and asked where I could buy a wig and she said | 
could borrow one of her mother’s.’ Captain Geminus looked at Aristo. “And you've got the money I gave you? Five 
hundred sesterces in gold?" 

Aristo nodded and patted the coin purse at his belt. ‘It's far too much,’ he said. 

‘You never know,’ said Captain Geminus. ‘You might need something to bribe the guards.” 

Lupus patted his belt pouch to remind Flavia's father that they had money for emergencies, too. But Captain 
Geminus did not notice. He put his hand on Aristo’s shoulder. ‘I’m trusting you with the life of my only child and 
her best friends.” he said, “Don’t let me down." 

Lupus looked at his tutor. Although Aristo was twenty-three, at this moment he looked very young. 

“Yes, sir.” said Aristo. 

Captain Geminus turned to Flavia and embraced her. ‘May the gods protect you. my Little Owl, and may they 
grant you favour in the eyes of the emperor.’ Then he put one hand on Nubia's hat and the other on Lupus’s. ‘May 
the gods protect you, too,” he prayed. 


Flavia waved goodbye to her father and the three dogs, then turned to follow Lupus through the necropolis. She had 
her hoe over her shoulder and her straw hat on her head. It was late afternoon now. The air was still warm and the 
sun made the needles of the pine trees glow like emeralds. After hiding in the tomb for two hours, being outside was 
like being reborn. 

As she moved through the pine-scented necropolis, the memories washed over her, like waves on a beach. 

She remembered the first time she had seen Lupus, climbing an umbrella pine here: swinging from its branches, 
then falling and glaring up at them with feral eyes. How much he had changed in two years. 

She remembered how Nubia had calmed the wild dogs with her haunting song. She remembered how Aristo had 
often hunted here in the pine groves, and how he had once killed a giant bird called an ostrich. That reminded her of 
Diana, the nineteen-year-old huntress who had cut her hair and renounced men after being spurned by Aristo. 
Diana’s sister Cartilia came to mind; a beautiful young Roman matron whom her father had loved. Flavia flushed 
with shame as she remembered her mistake. She had convinced herself that Cartilia was an evil sorceress after her 
father’s wealth. In reality, Cartilia had been warm and wise and loving. When she died of fever, Flavia felt she had 
lost a second mother. 

‘I'm so stupid sometimes.’ she muttered to herself. 

“What?” whispered Nubia behind her. “What are you saying?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Flavia. She glanced over her shoulder. Nubia's golden-brown eyes were filled with concem. 
Flavia felt a rush of affection for her ex-slave-girl. She wanted to squeeze her hand, but they had a role to play and 
fieldworkers didn’t hold hands. ‘Just memories,’ she said, and Nubia nodded. 

The sky was blue and the woods were cool and green. The cicadas creaked softly in their branches and the 
umbrella pines filled the air with their spicy resinous smell. Flavia inhaled deeply and closed her eyes for a moment. 
She loved Ostia, even the graveyard. Especially the graveyard, where she felt close to all those she had lost. Her 
friends believed that after you died you went to a beautiful place which Aristo called Paradeisos in Greek. Flavia 
knew the word meant a royal park. She wanted to believe in a beautiful life after death, and on such an afternoon it 
almost seemed possible. Then she caught sight of the epitaph on a small tomb, painted in faded Greek: 

Eat, drink, be merry and make love; all below here is darkness. 

She thought of her mother, and of Cartilia, and blinked back tears. 


They reached the main road to Rome a few moments later. With a hesitant look to the left and right, Lupus 
beckoned them out onto the dirt path beside the paved Via Ostiensis. 

They walked single file with Lupus at the front and Aristo taking up the rear: a foreman moving three young 
slaves from one field to the next. 

They were walking past the tombs of the rich now, and Flavia glanced at them curiously, reading the epitaphs 
and inscriptions. Some were long and heartfelt, Others were blunt and brief. Some were in Latin, some in Greek, one 
or two in Hebrew, Suddenly she stopped so abruptly that Nubia bumped into her from behind. 

"What is it?’ asked Nubia. 

Flavia stared at the tomb and her eyes welled up again. She had never read this inscription before. Up ahead, 
Lupus stopped and turned and gave her his bug-eyed look, as if to say: What are you doing? 

‘Flavia!’ whispered Aristo behind her. “You're supposed to be a field slave. Field slaves can't read. Keep 
walking. Keep walking!" 

Flavia resumed walking, but when she heard Nubia catch her breath, she knew her friend had read the epitaph. 
too. As Flavia felt Nubia’s comforting hand on her shoulder, she began to weep. 

It was Cartilia's tomb, and the Latin inscription read: 

A cruel fever took Cartilia Poplicola, She lived twenty-four years, six months, twenty days and four hours. Her 
loving mother and sister provided this memorial to her, because she was deserving. Friend, stop a moment and 
remember her. 


SCROLL II] 





Nubia was the first to hear the mule-cart. It overtook them at the salt flats, just beyond the place where the 
aqueduct left the road. An old man with woolly grey hair pulled the cart to a halt and asked if they wanted a lift to 
Rome. Then he winked at them. Atticus had been their shipmate for the past two weeks. and although they had 
shared many adventures, now they had to pretend they didn't know him. 

Nubia also had to pretend she didn’t know Podagrosus, one of the two mules pulling the cart. She had met him 
two years before, and she recognised him by his peculiar limping gait. 

There was not much traffic on the road to Rome, only a vegetable cart so far ahead of them that it was 
sometimes out of sight, and a few riders and carts coming towards Ostia. The rumble of the wheels and the clopping 
of mules’ hooves drowned out low conversation, so Aristo finally gave Nubia permission to sit beside Atticus at the 
front. 

“Everything going according to plan?’ said the old Greek with a sidelong smile. 

Nubia nodded. “Yes. It is strange to be back in Italia after so long." 

‘Six months, isn’t it?" 

“Yes,” said Nubia. 

*Glad to be back?" 

‘Little bit, not so much,” said Nubia. To her left the marshy salt-beds were a sheet of dazzling brilliance in the 
late afternoon sun. 

“You prefer Ephesus, don't you?" 

“Yes,” said Nubia. She sighed as she thought of the Villa Vinea and the children still waiting to be reunited with 
their families. She had wanted to stay, but Flavia had insisted that they sail back to Ostia to help Jonathan save Titus 
and to clear their names. For once, Flavia’s father had agreed with his daughter: they couldn't live under the shadow 
of a decree for the rest of their lives. So here they were, back in Italia, on the road to Rome. 

“And you don't like Rome very much, do you?’ 

“No,” she said, and averted her eyes from the grisly remains of a body on a cross: a runaway slave, no doubt. 

“Would you like to take the reins?’ asked Atticus. 

“Yes, please,” she said happily. 

He handed them over and as she felt the living presences of two mules through the leather straps. joy welled up 
in her heart, and with it hope. Maybe Rome wouldn't be as bad as she feared. 

Nubia smiled at Atticus, *1 know that mule,’ she said, pointing with her chin. “His name is Podagrosus and he is 
also suffering from gout, like you.’ 

Atticus chuckled. “Leave it to Nubia to know every mule in Ostia, and their troubles. I have never known anyone 
with such a soft heart as you." 


‘Try again, Aristo,’ said Flavia, glancing nervously up and down the street. ‘Even if Uncle Cornix is away, there 
should be some slaves here.’ 


It was dusk. Flavia and her friends were standing on the porch of a townhouse on the Clivus Scauri in Rome. 
Above them loomed one of the great aqueducts that carried water to a hundred bath-houses and fountains. 

“All right,’ muttered Aristo, ‘but I can’t knock too hard. I don’t want to draw attention.’ He lifted the bronze 
knocker — a woman’s hand holding an apple — but at that very moment the little door in the rectangular peephole slid 
back and a pair of beady eyes appeared. 

*“Bulbus!' cried Flavia, “It’s us. It’s me. Let us in!" 

The eyes scowled back at her. 

Flavia glanced quickly around, then pulled off her hat and ran her hand through her short hair. ‘It's me. Flavia!’ 

A glimmer of recognition in the beady eyes, and a muffled voice: *Miss Flavia?’ 

‘Shhhh! Our lives are in danger and that’s why we're in disguise.” 

The peephole closed and Flavia heard the bolt slide back. 

A moment later Bulbus held the door open. Flavia and her friends hurried into the atrıum and looked around. 

‘Uncle Cornix?’ Flavia called. “Aunt Cynthia? Sisyphus?’ 

‘Flavia?’ cried a Greek-accented voice. “Is that you?’ A young man in a black tunic came into the atrium, holding 
a bronze oil-lamp. When he saw them, his kohl-lined eyes grew wide. “What on earth are you wearing?” 

Flavia took off her straw hat. “We're in disguise. Because of the decree." 

“Great Juno's peacock!" exclaimed the Greek, and turned to Bulbus. ‘Close the front door, you big onion-head! 
We don't want the neighbours to see, They're dangerous fugitives,’ Sisyphus hugged Flavia and Nubia, shook 
Aristo's hand and patted Lupus on the head. Then he stood on tiptoe and looked around the atrium. "And where's 
Jonathan?’ 

‘We've been in Ephesus, and he came back a few weeks before us,” said Flavia. 

‘Aren't you taking an awful risk, coming to Rome?’ said Sisyphus. 

“We had to,’ said Flavia. “The things they say in the decree are a lie. We're innocent.’ 

‘Of course you are, But still: why enter the lion's den?” 

“We've come to help Jonathan warn Titus that his life is in danger.” 

Sisyphus’s dark eyes grew wide, *But haven't you heard?” 

‘Heard what?’ asked Flavia. 

Sisyphus lowered his voice and said in a dramatic whisper: “Titus is dead." 

Flavia and her friends stared at him in disbelief. ‘Titus is dead?" 

Sisyphus nodded. “He died earlier today, at his Sabine Villa near Reate.” 

‘No!’ cried Flavia, ‘He can't be dead! Jonathan was going to warn him!’ 

“Warn him of what?" 

‘That Domitian intended to kill him.” 

‘I don't think Domitian did it. According to the reports, Titus died of a fever.’ 

“Was Domitian with him?’ 

“Yes. They were on their way to their Sabine villa when Titus became feverish. Domitian hurried back here to 
enlist the support of the Praetorian Guard — the soldiers who protect the emperor. He rode straight to their camp and 
said he would give them a generous pay rise if his brother died and he came to power, The moment the messenger 
brought news of Titus's death, they proclaimed him Caesar." 

“What about the senate?’ asked Aristo. “Doesn't a new emperor need their approval. too?’ 

‘He does indeed,” said Sisyphus, "They met late this afternoon but so far they've only issued an edict honoring 
Titus. Most senators are suspicious of Domitian and they haven't yet agreed to grant him imperium.’ 

‘Good!’ cried Flavia, “He's evil. Where's Uncle Cornix? We have to tell him to convince the other senators not to 


let Domitian be emperor.’ 

“Your uncle is dining with some of his fellow senators tonight,’ said Sisyphus. “They're discussing the state of 
the empire. He told me he might not be back until midnight.’ 

“Oh no! We've got to talk to him,” 

Sisyphus sucked his breath through his teeth. “Not a good idea,” he said. “When they posted the imperial decree 
against you..." He trailed off. 

“What? Tell us!” 

‘Senator Cornix said he always knew you and your friends were devious. He thinks you’re enemies of the state 
and he gave me explicit orders not to have anything to do with you ever again." 

‘What?’ gasped Flavia, ‘I don't believe it. We're family!" 

“You're Lady Cynthia's family.’ he said. “And recently things haven't been too good between the two of them. If 
the senator knew you were here, he’d throw you out. Me, too.” 

“But... You won't... Oh Sisyphus! You've got to help us. We need a place to stay, just for tonight.’ 

‘Of course I'll help you, my dear.’ He patted her on the shoulder. “You provide the only excitement I ever get in 
my life. How could I abandon you?’ He winked at Aristo. “Luckily the rest of the family and most of the slaves are 
still at the country villa. At the moment there's just me and Bulbus and the cook. I think 1 can convince them not to 
mention your presence, but you must all go to the children’s wing and be quiet as mice! Don't make a sound until 
after Senator Cornix and I have left tomorrow morning.’ 

“Where are you going tomorrow morning?” 

“Why to the Curia, of course. The senate will be meeting to decide who should rule Rome,” 


‘This is a disaster!’ said Flavia later that night. ‘Titus is dead. We'll never get our pardon now,’ They had eaten a 
cold dinner of bean and bacon casserole followed by blackberry and yoghurt patina; leftovers from a dinner party 
Senator Cornix had hosted the night before. 

Now they were sitting in a bedroom in the children’s wing of the townhouse. They had lit only one small oil- 
lamp and they were speaking in whispers in case Senator Cornix came home early. 

‘It's a disaster,’ repeated Flavia, batting at a mosquito. ‘If only we'd arrived twenty-four hours earlier, we might 
have been able to warn Titus.” 

Nubia frowned. ‘Why did Jonathan not warn him? He departed from Ephesus more than three weeks ago.” 

Lupus nodded and pointed at Nubia, as if to say: Good question. 

‘Maybe Jonathan’s ship didn't go directly to Ostia,” said Flavia. 

‘Unlikely.’ said Aristo. ‘We know his ship was bound for Ostia. The weather’s been fair these past few weeks, 
and there haven't been any reports of missing ships or wrecks. He should have arrived safely." 

‘Then something must have happened to him,’ said Flavia. 1 hope Domitian didn't catch him.” 

Lupus wrote on his tablet with his right hand while raising his left. 

“Yes. Lupus?" 

Lupus finished writing, then held up his wax tablet: HOW DID DOMITIAN KILL TITUS? HE DIED OF 
FEVER. 

‘So far that's only a rumour,’ said Flavia, irritably waving the mosquito away. “And even if he did die of fever, it 
might have been caused by poison.” 

Aristo frowned. “But Domitian was back here in Rome when Titus died.’ 

‘It could have been a slow-acting poison. Or Domitian might have hired an assassin, But we know he’s behind 
the death of Titus. He's been plotting against him for at least half a year. Taking the emerald before we could give it 
to Titus was part of his plot. So was his attempt to silence us with that decree. We just need to find out how 


Domitian did it, before the senate makes him emperor.’ 

‘Or we could flee back to Ephesus,” said Nubia hopefully, 

“We can’t!” said Flavia. “We've got to prove Domitian’s guilt.’ 

Lupus started to write something else on his wax tablet. DON’T THEY USUALLY DISPLAY BODY ... 

“He's right!’ Aristo snapped his fingers. “They usually display the body of a dead emperor to the public!” 

“We could go and examine it for signs of poison!’ cried Flavia, triumphantly smacking the mosquito on her leg. 

“Shhhh!* came a voice from the doorway and they turned to see Sisyphus with his finger to his lips. “You're 
being very noisy mice!” he hissed. ‘If Senator Cornix returns early, then he'll certainly hear you. 1 suggest you all go 
to sleep.” 

“He's right,” sighed Flavia. “We need to rest. We have a big day tomorrow. We have two mysteries to solve: how 
did Domitian kill Titus and where is Jonathan?’ 


SCROLL IV 





The next morning at the second hour, Nubia and her friends went to the Forum Romanum with Sisyphus. The 
Greek secretary had told Senator Comix that he had forgotten his portable inkwell and had come back on pretence 
of getting it. Now he was leading them down the steep hill called the Clivus Scauri. Nubia looked around, 
remembering how she had once been borne up this same hill in a litter: a couch with poles carried by strong men, It 
was the first time she had ridden in such a vehicle and it had felt like floating on air. She and Flavia and Lupus had 
been searching for Jonathan then, too. 

But they were on foot now, and as they emerged from the cool shadows of the narrow street into the brilliant 
morning sunshine of an open boulevard, Nubia’s nostrils flared. The hot sun intensified the smells of Rome: smoke 
from a thousand braziers, mule manure from night deliveries and roasting flesh from the altars. Sisyphus led them to 
the right, towards the forum. He was wearing his umbrella hat — stained black in respect to Titus — so it was easy to 
follow him, even when the streets became crowded. 

As they passed beneath the shadow of the great Flavian amphitheatre, Nubia shuddered. She and Flavia had 
faced hippos, crocodiles and man-eating bears there. She remembered the screams of the man dressed as Orpheus as 
the bears had torn him apart. 

“Are you all right, Nubia?’ asked Aristo. He was wearing one of Captain Geminus's old tunics, the kind with two 
vertical red stripes. The sea voyage from Ephesus had deepened his tan and brought out the gold in his hair. She 
thought he looked like a bronze statue of the god Mercury. 

Nubia nodded. ‘I am remembering the time we were in there.” 

“You met Titus, didn't you?” said Aristo, glancing up at the massive amphitheatre looming on their right. ‘And 
Domitian, too.’ 

“Yes,” said Nubia. “Domitian used his bow and arrow to save my life and Flavia's.’ 

Aristo took her elbow to guide her around some fresh manure in the street. His touch thrilled her but she tried 
not to show any reaction. 

“If he saved your life,’ said Aristo. “you must admire him a little.’ 

Nubia remembered the way Domitian had looked at her and licked his lips. She shook her head: ‘No, I do not 
admire him, not even a little.’ 

“We hate him!’ Flavia pulled the brim of her straw hat down to keep the sun out of her eyes. ‘It was Domitian’s 
idea to dress poor orphan girls as nymphs and throw them to hippos and crocodiles. 

‘That was Domitian's idea?’ said Aristo. *But they were Titus’s games,’ 

‘Throwing us into crocodile-infested water was definitely Domitian's idea," said Flavia with a shudder. 

“Yes,” said Nubia. ‘Titus was angry with him for doing that.’ 

‘Titus wasn't just angry!" Sisyphus looked over his shoulder at Nubia. ‘He was furious! Remember how he 
rebuked Domitian in front of everyone and then told him to get out? What humiliation.’ 

“Yes,” said Nubia, remembering the look of pure hatred that she had seen on Domitian's face. 


Sisyphus turned to walk backwards, ‘I'll never forget how you came down from the sky wearing your lionskin,' 
he said, ‘Nubia ex machina!" 

‘Please,’ said Aristo, wincing. ‘I can't bear to think about it.” 

As they came into the forum — with its temples and shrines, its red-tiled roofs and coloured columns — Nubia saw 
that a crowd had gathered before an austere but elegant building covered with apricot-coloured plaster. Steps led up 
to a marble porch with eight fluted columns. Above the porch were three big windows, too lofty for anyone to be 
able to see inside, and above the windows was a triangular pediment. Everyone was gazing towards the bronze 
double doors. 

“What is that building?’ asked Nubia, as they reached the edge of the crowd. *A temple?” 

‘It’s the Curia,’ said Sisyphus. “The senate meets there. It was damaged in the fire last year, but you can see it’s 
already been repaired.” 

‘Is Uncle Comix in there?’ asked Flavia. 

“Yes.” Sisyphus beckoned them forward a little, until they stood beside a shrine of a god with two-faces. Nubia 
knew he was called Janus, the god of beginnings and ends. 

‘Did you tell Uncle Cornix about Domitian?’ Flavia asked Sisyphus, and then lowered her voice to a whisper. 
‘Did you tell him that Domitian is probably behind Titus’s death?" 

Sisyphus lowered his voice, too. ‘I didn't have a chance to raise the subject. But most of the senators already 
suspect foul play. Everyone knows how much Domitian resented Titus; he never hid the fact. Furthermore, they 
think he’s too independent. Doesn't consult them enough.’ Sisyphus leaned closer. “Senator Cornix thinks they may 
give the principate to Sabinus.’ 

“Who's Sabinus?’ 

‘Flavius Sabinus is a cousin of Domitian and Titus, He was co-consul with Domitian two years ago. He married 
Titus's daughter Julia. You remember him, girls. He was in the imperial box last year.” 

Nubia nodded. She vaguely remembered Julia’s husband: a pleasant-looking man with reddish brown hair. 

‘And unlike Domitian, Sabinus has two sons. Domitian’s only child died last month,’ added Sisyphus. *A little 
boy.” 

‘Poor Domitian,” said Nubia. Although she did not like him, she was sorry he had lost his child. 

‘So you think the senate might make Sabinus emperor?’ asked Flavia. 

‘I hope so. And so does Senator Comix." 

The crowds in the forum were growing every moment and a fat man in a toga pushed Nubia up against Aristo. 

Aristo slipped a protective arm around her, and glared at the man, 

“Excuse me,’ said the man, ‘I didn't mean to step on your boy.’ 

Nubia glanced at Flavia and hid a smile behind her hand. She kept forgetting that she was dressed as a boy, too. 

The bald man mopped his forehead with a fold of his toga. and glanced at Aristo, ‘Is it true?” he asked. “Is Titus 
dead?" 

Aristo nodded. ‘The senate are choosing a successor now. It could take some time.” 

At that moment the double doors opened and the crowd cheered as four soldiers appeared. Nubia could tell from 
their dazzling breastplates and red horsehair crests that they were special. 

‘Praetorian guards,’ said Aristo in her ear. His breath sent a delicious shiver through her and she was glad that his 
arm was still around her shoulders. ‘He’s already won their support,’ continued Aristo. “And look: here come the 
senators.’ 

“Ah!” said Sisyphus. “There's senator Cornix, now. I'm supposed to be waiting over there, with the other 
secretaries and scribes. l'Il see you later.’ He tumed to go and then turned back and looked at Aristo: "Make sure you 


aren't recognised,” he said in a low voice. “These are dangerous times.’ 

He plunged into the crowd and Nubia saw his black umbrella hat moving through a sea of heads towards the 
Curia. 

A man nearby cried: “Caesar! Caesar!’ and soon everyone had picked up the chant, 

Nubia looked up at Aristo’s handsome profile. ‘Does this mean they are choosing a new emperor already?’ she 
asked him. 

Aristo turned his head to look down at her. His arm was still around her shoulders and at that moment the crowd 
surged forward so that she was pressed up against him. Their faces were only inches apart. ‘What?’ he murmured, 
gazing into her eyes. 

Nubia could not remember what she had been saying. There was something about his look, about the way he 
was slowly lowering his slightly parted lips towards hers, almost as if he was about to kiss her. 

A finger tapped her shoulder and a voice behind her said, “Nubia? Is that you?’ 

And the moment was gone. 
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“Nubia? Is that you? Is Flavia here, too?’ 

Flavia and the others turned to see a boy of about thirteen in a red-bordered toga, 

‘Tranquillus!’ exclaimed Flavia, forgetting to be a slave-boy. ‘What are you doing here?’ 

He glanced quickly around, and hissed: ‘What are you doing here? There's an imperial edict right over there on 
the rostra. It names the four of you as enemies of Titus.” 

“It’s all right.’ whispered Flavia. “We're in disguise." She frowned. “So how did you recognise us, anyway?” 

‘I heard Nubia's voice,’ he said, ‘and I recognised her.’ He looked Flavia up and down and gave a grudging 
smile: “But I wouldn't have recognised you.’ 

‘Flavia,’ said Aristo. “Who is this?” 

‘Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus. We met him last summer at the Villa Limona. Tranquillus, this is our tutor Aristo. 
He's pretending to be an equestrian and we're his slaves." 

Tranquillus raised an eyebrow. ‘He really shouldn't have his arm around his slave-boy.* he said. ‘Or people will 
get the wrong idea.’ 

Aristo flushed and withdrew his arm from around Nubia’s shoulders. 

Tranquillus turned back to Flavia, “You shouldn't be anywhere near here. You shouldn't even be in Italia.” 

“We know. But we wanted to warn Titus that his life was in danger.’ 

Tranquillus's eyebrow went up again. *] think you're a little late.’ 

Flavia ignored this last remark. ‘Jonathan should have wamed Titus weeks ago,’ she said. ‘We came to the forum 
hoping to examine Titus’s body for signs of murder.’ 

“Signs of murder?” said Tranquillus, his brown eyes growing wide. 

“Yes!” whispered Flavia. ‘We think Domitian either killed Titus or had him killed.’ 

‘For Jupiter's sake, be quiet!’ he hissed. 

Lupus pretended to drink something, then clutched his throat, crossed his eyes and slumped to the ground. 

“And don’t do that either!’ Tranquillus pulled Lupus to his feet and looked nervously around. ‘Do you want to 
get us all executed?" 

The resounding clang of bronze on marble made their heads turn towards the porch of the Curia. Flavia saw a 
herald standing between the columns, before the crowd of senators. He banged his bronze staff again, and the crowd 
grew silent. 

"ROMAN CITIZENS" he bellowed. “AS MANY OF YOU KNOW, OUR BELOVED EMPEROR TITUS DIED 
YESTERDAY AT HIS SABINE VILLA.’ 

The crowd groaned. 

Without taking his eyes from the herald, Tranquillus said, ‘Have you heard how Titus died?" 

Flavia nodded and opened her mouth. 

“OUR BELOVED EMPEROR TITUS DIED OF A FEVER." blared the herald. “WHICH HE CONTRACTED 


ON THE ROAD, HE DIED IN HIS VILLA AT REATE. HIS BODY WILL BE ON DISPLAY THERE FOR 
SEVEN DAYS, IN ACCORDANCE WITH ROMAN CUSTOM. HE WILL BE CREMATED A WEEK FROM 
TODAY AND HIS ASHES PLACED IN THE TOMB OF THE FLAVIANS ON THE VIA APPIA.’ 

‘There goes your chance to examine the dead body of an overweight, middle-aged man,’ said Tranquillus with a 
grin. 

‘IT IS MY HONOUR TO INFORM YOU.’ cried the herald, “THAT THE SENATE HAS TODAY GRANTED 
TRIBUNICIA POTESTAS AND IMPERIUM TO A MOST WORTHY SUCCESSOR, ALONG WITH THE 
TITLES OF AUGUSTUS AND PATER PATRIAE!’ 

*What?’ asked Nubia. 

‘The senate has chosen a new emperor,’ said Aristo. 

Without turning her head, Flavia said to Tranquillus, “We think it's going to be Sabinus, We have an inside 
source and he says . . .' Her words died away as the bronze doors of the Curia swung open to the blare of two 
trumpets, The senators parted and a man in a purple toga moved to the front of the porch. The man was about thirty 
years old, dark-haired and of medium height. He was good-looking, with large dark eyes in a square face. His full, 
sensual lips curved into a smile and as he lifted his hands towards the crowd he drew an enormous cheer. 

“Oh no!” said Flavia and Lupus gave his ‘uh-oh’ grunt. 

“Our new emperor is not Sabinus,” said Tranquillus drily. 

‘Behold it is Domitian,” breathed Nubia. 

‘I PRESENT OUR NEW PRINCEPS.' proclaimed the herald, “AND MOST ESTEEMED LEADER: 
IMPERATOR CAESAR DOMITIANUS AUGUSTUS.’ 

The crowd cheered and Domitian bowed. Then his hand went to a green medallion hanging around his neck and 
he lifted it to his right eye. 

‘It's Nero's Eye!" gasped Flavia. ‘Domitian has Nero's Eye!’ 

*By Hercules, it is Nero’s Eye!’ said the fat man behind her, and as word passed through the crowd, the cheering 
grew louder. 

Domitian was peering through the smooth, lentil-shaped emerald and scanning the cheering crowd, like a 
smiling, nodding, green-eyed Cyclops. His gaze passed over Flavia and her friends. then snapped back. His smile 
faded and he lowered the gem for a moment, then lifted it to his eye again. 

“Great Juno’s peacock!” said Flavia nervously. She tugged her straw hat down over her eyes, “He's looking right 
at us.” 

Lupus gave his ‘uh-oh’ grunt again. 

*He couldn't possibly . . .’ muttered Aristo. 

‘Don't worry,” said Tranquillus. ‘They say Domitian’s eyesight is rather dim.’ 

“That cannot be," said Nubia. ‘Domitian is a most excellent archer,’ 

‘She’s right,” said Flavia. “His eyesight must be excellent.’ 

“Then why does he need Nero’s Eye?’ 

‘I think it makes far away things look closer.’ 

‘Just as well you're in disguise,’ said Aristo. 

‘Uh-oh,’ grunted Lupus for a third time. 

Domitian was leaning back and speaking to one of the red-crested guards behind him, his green lens still trained 
on them. 

‘Alas,’ whispered Nubia. *He is looking right at me.’ 

Flavia and Aristo both looked at Nubia. 


“Your skin,” murmured Aristo, “and your eyes, Nobody could mistake them.’ 
‘If / recognised Nubia,’ said Tranquillus, “then so could he." 
‘I think,’ whispered Flavia. “That we should get out of here now.” 


‘Great Juno’s peacock!’ muttered Flavia, and repeated. “We've got to get out of here. Now!’ She could see two 
soldiers of the Praetorian Guard coming down the steps of the Curia towards them, parting the crowd like sharks in a 
shoal of anchovies. 

“By Hercules, I think you're night.’ muttered Tranquillus, and he grasped her hand. ‘Follow me,” he commanded. 
‘All of you. Quickly!’ 

Flavia did not protest as he pulled her through the packed crowd. She glanced over her shoulder: Lupus, Nubia 
and Aristo were close behind, looking worried. And bouncing above the heads of the crowd beyond were the curved 
red horsehair crests of the guards’ helmets. They were getting closer. 

Tranguillus and Flavia pushed their way through the people. Some cursed them, others made way smiling, most 
just ignored them. Flavia was dizzy with the smell of sweat mixed with the heavy perfumes used to cover the smell 
of sweat. 

At last they emerged from the crowd and onto a side street. Still holding her hand, Tranquillus ran up it, then 
turned a corner, They seemed to double back, past an altar with the remains of a sacrifice still on it. Then up some 
sunlit steps between houses to a narrow shaded street with a wall fountain spattering water onto the cobblestones. 
Tranquillus's toga had slipped down around his ankles, and now it almost tripped him up. He lurched forward, 
cursed, pulled it off and bundled it under his left arm. 

They turned another corner and came back into the bright sunshine of a crossroads. There was a gleaming basin- 
type fountain where the two roads met. with a marble statue of a nearly naked gauze-clad nymph pouring water into 
it, Tranquillus gestured for them to hide behind this fountain, crouching down on its shady side. In the distance they 
could hear the crowd cheering. And above it the sound of jingling footsteps coming closer and closer... And then 
retreating. 

‘Praise Juno,’ gasped Flavia. Her heart was thudding and a trickle of sweat ran down her back. ‘The guards are 
getting further away.’ 

Tranquillus was breathing hard, too. “In case we get separated,’ he gasped. ‘I live on the Quirinal .. . on Pear 
Street... Our house . . . is the one opposite the biggest pear tree. It has a porch with two spiral columns. ' 

He cautiously stood up and looked around. Flavia and the others stood up too. They all drank from the fountain 
and then Tranquillus pointed, “That way.” 

He led them up a cobbled street. then turned right down a narrow sunlit back street, this one hung with washing. 
They stopped for a moment at the sound of footsteps, but it was only four blond slaves carrying a pink-curtained 
litter down the hill. 

They passed some temples and walled gardens, and presently they emerged into a quiet tree-lined street, so quiet 
that Flavia could hear her heart beating hard. ‘I"ve never been here before,’ she said. *Is this the Quirinal?’ 

“Yes. We're almost at Pear Street. This is Pomegranate Street,” he added, and tipped his head sideways. “In case 
you're interested, that's the house where Domitian was born.’ 

‘The one with the little wooden columns in the porch?’ said Flavia. ‘It’s so small.’ 

‘It’s nice enough inside.’ said Tranquillus, “but it’s not a palace. Domitian always resented not growing up in 
court like Titus.” 

‘Titus grew up in court?” 

‘The Emperor Claudius took him in, didn't he?’ said Aristo; he was walking behind them, between Nubia and 
Lupus. 


Tranquillus nodded. *That's right. When Titus was a boy, he was best friends with Claudius’s son Britannicus, 
until Nero had him poisoned.” 

‘Do you think Titus was poisoned, too?’ asked Flavia. 

Lupus clutched his throat and gave a choking noise. 

Tranquillus glanced around. “We'd better not discuss that until we get to my house,” he said. ‘It's just around the 
corner." 

Then he caught Flavia's hand again, and squeezed it. And even though they were no longer in danger, he kept 
holding it. 
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Hair an hour later they were safe in the Suetonius townhouse, munching almond-stuffed dates washed down with 
posca. It was still only mid-morning, but hot, so they sat on a cool marble bench in the shady peristyle which 
surrounded a garden courtyard. 

“Where are your parents?" asked Flavia, looking around the deserted garden. She could smell thyme and hear 
bees buzzing. 

*Pater's down in the forum,’ said Tranquillus. ‘I was with him and my paedagogus when I saw you.’ 

Flavia flushed. ‘But he doesn't approve of me, remember?’ 

*I didn't tell him I saw you. And I don’t intend to. I'll tell him I got separated from them in the crowd.’ 

“Why does your father not approve of Flavia?’ Aristo asked Tranquillus, 

Flavia felt her cheeks grow even warmer. ‘Nothing, really. We held hands last summer on the beach at 
Surrentum.' 

‘In front of everyone.’ said Tranquillus, looking pleased with himself. 

Lupus made a loud smacking noise as he kissed the back of his hand. 

“You kissed him?’ Aristo raised his eyebrows at Flavia. 

Nubia giggled behind her hand. “And Flavia emerges from shrubbery with unpinned hair," she said. 

Flavia shot a glare at her friends. “We did not kiss! At least not in public." 

Aristo glanced at Tranquillus, who was looking smug. ‘Anything you want to tell me, Flavia?’ he asked, taking a 
stuffed date from the platter. 

‘Of course not!’ said Flavia hotly. ‘Nothing happened between me and Tranquillus.’ 

Aristo casually examined the date. ‘Besides, I thought you girls were both in love with Flaccus.’ 

Nubia and Flavia looked at each other in astonishment and Lupus choked on his posca, so that they all had to pat 
him on the back. 

Tranquillus's smile faded, ‘Flaccus? Which Flaccus?” 

When Lupus’s coughs had subsided, Flavia folded her arms. “Nubia doesn’t love Floppy,’ she said. ‘And neither 
do I! Besides,” she muttered under her breath, ‘he’s probably married by now,’ 

Aristo looked at Nubia. *So you're not in love with him?" 

Nubia shook her head and regarded him with puzzled eyes. 

Aristo frowned. “But last month Jonathan said you girls were both in love with Flaccus.* 

‘Last month?" said Flavia. "When he was being tormented by evil voices in his head?" 

Aristo frowned into his goblet, then gave his head a shake, as if to clear it. ‘Don't you have a tutor?” he asked 
Tranquillus. 

“Not really,’ said Tranquillus. ‘I'm studying rhetoric with Quintilian now.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia. ‘So is Floppy! I mean, so is Gaius Valerius Flaccus. Do you have lessons with him?" 

Tranquillus looked sheepish. “When I say “with Quintilian” I mean in his school of rhetoric. I probably won't 


have classes with the master himself until I'm a little older.’ 


“What about the tutor who was beating you?’ asked Nubia. 
‘That’s right,’ said Flavia. “The one who came and dragged you away from the Villa Limona last summer?” 


‘He retired. | have a new paedagogus now. And ever since I caught him kissing one of mater’s slave girls I can 
make him do whatever I like.” 


“You have a mother?’ asked Nubia. 
Tranquillus nodded. *Mater's staying with her sister at Alba Longa. My aunt's expecting her second child soon." 


He looked at Flavia, “But tell me about you,” he said. “Why did Titus issue an imperial decree against you?" 

“It wasn’t Titus.” said Flavia. "At least that's our theory, We think it was actually Domitian. We were on a secret 
mission for Titus.” 

“You were?’ said Tranquillus. He looked at Aristo. “They were?" 

Aristo shrugged and nodded. ‘Apparently.’ 

‘He asked us to steal Nero's Eye—" 

“You stole Nero's Eye?’ 


"es." 

"Because of the Pythia's prophecy that whoever possessed it would rule Rome for a long time?’ 

“Yes. Titus wanted to make sure nobody else got it.” 

“Then how did Domitian get it?” 

“After we stole it,” said Flavia “we gave it to Titus’s agent, a man called Taurus.’ 

Lupus shook his head and made a thumbs-down sign. 

“But Taurus was secretly working for Domitian. And because we were the only ones who knew about it— 

‘Domitian tried to get rid of you, by issuing a decree in his brother's name!’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

Tranquillus nodded slowly, “And now, at the most critical moment, Domitian has produced Nero's Eye. Great 
Jupiter’s eyebrows!" he cried, as if struck by a sudden thought. 


‘What?’ they all cried. 
“That's probably why the senate conferred power on him so quickly. None of them would dare oppose the 


Delphic oracle, not publicly. at least. Domitian probably walked into the Curia this morning, held up the Eye and 
asked which of them wanted to call the Pythia a liar,’ 

“You think that's what convinced the senate to make him emperor?’ asked Aristo. 

‘It must be,” Tranquillus glanced around, and although they were in the secluded privacy of an inner garden he 
lowered his voice to a whisper. ‘Most of the senators dislike Domitian. They prefer Titus's cousin, Sabinus.’ 

“Yes,” said Aristo, “That's what our friend Sisyphus said.’ 

Suddenly Flavia had an idea and she gripped Tranquillus's arm. ‘Is it too late for the senate to change their 
minds? If we could somehow prove that Domitian stole Nero's Eye and killed his own brother, is there a chance they 
could appoint Sabinus instead?’ 

‘I don't see why not,’ said Tranquillus. “Everyone knows Sabinus would be a better emperor than Domitian. 
Sabinus is honest and wise, and he’s also related to the two previous emperors by birth and marriage.’ 

“And if he's honest and wise,’ said Flavia, “he might revoke the decree against us! 

‘Be careful,” said Aristo. ‘Times are usually turbulent in the early days of a new emperor. In the year following 
Nero’s death, there were four different rulers.’ 

*He's right,’ said Tranquillus. 

“That's why we must act quickly!’ cried Flavia, “Before anything gets inscribed in stone,’ 


“Flavia might have a point,’ said Tranquillus. ‘Domitian will want a proper coronation, with sacrifices and vows 
and pomp. But it will take a few days to get that ready." 

*And,' said Flavia, ‘if we can find proof of his crimes before the official ceremony—' 

*—we might have a chance!” 

‘I don't know,” said Aristo. ‘It’s a very big undertaking.’ 

“But I know exactly where to start,” said Tranquillus. 

Flavia looked at him and he looked back, his brown eyes bright. After a dramatic pause he said: ‘The place to 
start our quest for the Truth is the first stopping place on the Via Salaria: Eretum, the town where Titus fell ill!’ 


Most wheeled traffic was forbidden in the city of Rome during the day, so every gate had its stables with horses and 
mule-carts waiting for hire. Some of the richer families kept private carrucas in special vehicle parks outside the city 
wall, 

“Can you just take your father’s carruca and driver like this?’ said Flavia to Tranquillus, as they left the Porta 
Collina and rode north on the Via Salaria. “Won't he be angry?’ 

Tranquillus shrugged. ‘I’m still on holiday for the next few days. I left pater a note saying I was going to do 
some research for a project. And as long as I’ve got him with me.” Tranquillus used his chin to point at his 
paedagogus, “pater doesn't really mind what I do.” 

Flavia glanced over at Tranquillus” paedagogus. Hilario was a rubber-faced man in his mid-forties with goggle- 
eyes and dark eyebrows arched in an expression of permanent surprise. His dark hair was slicked down with 
strongly scented oil. 

Flavia sat back and looked around. *Your carruca is lovely,’ she said to Tranquillus. The buttercup-yellow 
carriage had two padded benches, one along each side. Flavia, Nubia and Aristo sat on one bench; facing them were 
Tranquillus, Lupus and Hilario, A blue linen awning was open on all four sides, to let the breeze in, but it shaded 
them from the noonday sun. 

As the carruca drove north along the Via Salaria, flanked by the tombs of the rich, Flavia leaned forward. ‘Tell 
us everything,’ she said to Tranquillus. who sat opposite her. ‘Tell us everything you know about Titus and 
Domitian.” 

“Everything?” said Tranquillus with a grin. 

Flavia opened her wax tablet and held her stylus poised. ‘Everything.’ 

‘But not the gossip!’ At the other end of Tranquillus’s bench Hilario waggled his finger prissily. “Stick to facts, 
not gossip.” 

“Yes, Hilario.’ Tranquillus sighed and rolled his eyes, then said to Flavia: “You know about Titus’s headaches, 
don’t you? That his advisors and courtiers have been running the empire these past six months." 

‘They have?” said Flavia. 

“Yes,” said Tranquillus, “Domitian in particular. They say Titus spent days on end in a darkened room. 
Sometimes he would get a blacksmith in to bang an anvil. Can you imagine? But it was the only thing that seemed 
to bring him any relief.” 

Flavia nodded. She remembered the emperor suffering from headaches two years before, 

‘Then, four or five days ago,’ said Tranquillus, “Titus went to sacrifice at the Ludi Romani.” 

Nubia sat up straight. “The chariot races at Circus Maximus!” 

‘That’s right.” said Tranquillus. “They're on at the moment. Anyway. Titus was down on the track with his 
soothsayer, haruspex and assistant priests — a hundred thousand Romans all watching him intently — about to cut a 
bull’s throat, when there was thunder from a clear sky .” 

Lupus gave Tranquillus his bug-eyed look. 


‘That’s right,” said Tranquillus dramatically, “thunder from a clear sky. Everybody heard it, including Titus. He 
was so startled that he looked around and the bull escaped.” 

‘Euge! said Nubia, clapping her hands. ‘Hooray!’ 

‘It’s not euge. Nubia,” cried Flavia, ‘It’s eheu! When a sacrificial victim runs away it’s a terrible omen. What did 
Titus do?’ she asked Tranquillus. 

“He burst into tears.’ 

They all stared at him. 

Tranquillus looked round at them and nodded. *Sobbed and sobbed, Big fat tears running down his face, like 
he'd lost his best friend. Or a child. His soothsayer led him away and the next day they set out for Sabina. a week 
before the end of the games!" 

“And that was three days ago?’ Flavia was writing on her tablet, “Two days before the Ides?’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘So.’ Flavia looked down at her notes: ‘Two days before the Ides, Titus botches a sacrifice and then weeps 
inconsolably. The next day he sets out for his Sabine Villa. At the first stopping place he suddenly takes ill, but he 
reaches his ancestral home, where he dies on the Ides.’ 

“Where is the first stopping place?’ asked Aristo. 

‘A town called Eretum.' said Tranquillus. “We should be there in about an hour.’ 

Flavia glanced out of the carriage. They had left the tombs behind and were now driving past potteries and tile 
factories. 

“Anything else you can tell us?’ asked Flavia. "Anything at all?’ 

Tranquillus grinned and glanced over Lupus's head at Hilario. ‘Only gossip,’ he said. 

‘No gossip!" warned the paedagogus. 

‘Some of it might be relevant, you know,’ said Aristo. “There's usually a kernel of truth in every piece of gossip.’ 

Hilario looked down his nose at Aristo. ‘It could also be dangerous,” he said, “if anyone hears us repeating it.” 

“Who could hear us out here on the road?" said Flavia. 

Lupus glanced up at the driver, whose back was to them, and raised his eyebrows questioningly. 

Tranquillus laughed. “Don't mind him, Talpa is as deaf as a mole. Pater often uses him as a driver, to ensure he 
won't be overheard. So, shall I tell you what people are saying?’ 

“Yes!" said Flavia, her stylus poised. 

Hilario puffed his disapproval. ‘Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus,” he said, "you are the biggest gossip in Rome, and 
no good can come of it.’ 

Tranquillus sighed and turned his head to gaze straight ahead. ‘There they are," he said, pointing with his chin. 
*The blue Sabine hills. That's where we're going. Have you ever been there before?” 

‘Tell us the gossip,’ pleaded Flavia. “It might be important.” 

‘It rained last week,’ remarked Tranquillus. “First rain we've had in four months. It really cleared the air.’ 

‘Tranquillus, please?’ 

‘It’s going to be a good olive crop this year.” 

“Tell us!” 

Tranquillus turned back to them and grinned. ‘If you insist.” 

Hilario tutted, but said nothing. 

Tranquillus leaned forward on his bench, “There's a very popular pantomime dancer in Rome at the moment.’ 

Lupus sat up straight and looked interested. He loved pantomime. 

‘Narcissus?’ asked Flavia and Nubia together. “Was it Narcissus?" 


Tranquillus looked surprised. “No, his name is Paris.’ 

‘I've heard of him,’ said Aristo. “He's supposed to be very good.” 

Tranquillus grinned. *1 don't know how good he is, but he's young and very handsome. All the women in Rome 
swoon for him. They say that Domitian's wife Domitia is madly in love with him.” 

‘Domitia?’ said Flavia. *I met her once at the games and she seemed so stiff and formal. She had a wig this 
high." Flavia held her hand a foot above her straw sunhat. 

Tranquillus laughed. ‘Well, she may be stiff in public. but apparently not in private. There is another rumour, 
even more scandalous than the first.” 

‘Tranquillus! chided Hilario. *1 forbid you to repeat that scurrilous report." 

Tranquillus ignored his paedagogus. He leaned towards them, and even though they were driving in a noisy 
carruca with a deaf driver, he lowered his voice. “They also say,’ he breathed, “that Domitia was in love with Titus!’ 
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Nubia was doubly distracted. 

Everyone in the carruca was discussing Domitian's wife and her possible love affairs. It was fascinating, but 
Nubia couldn't concentrate. Aristo was sitting on the bench beside her, his muscular arm next to hers. Every time the 
carruca swayed his arm brushed against hers, and even such an innocent touch thrilled her. A moment ago he had 
shifted and now his arm was pressing against her. and she almost swooned from the feel of his warm skin. 

Also, she needed the latrines. 

‘If Domitia had an affair with Titus.’ Flavia was saying. “that would give Domitian even more motive to kill his 
brother: jealousy and revenge!” 

“As if Domitian didn't have enough motive already.’ murmured Aristo. He shifted away from Nubia and she was 
able to concentrate again. 

“Some people think it wasn't Domitia whom Titus loved," said Tranquillus, ‘but a Hebrew woman. They say she 
was a slave from Jerusalem. He set her free and realised too late that she was the love of his life.” 

Nubia glanced at Flavia. She knew her friend was wondering the same thing: could the Hebrew woman have 
been Jonathan's mother, Susannah? She had been Titus's slave for ten years. 

“And I haven't even told you about the prophecy,” said Tranquillus. 

“What prophecy?’ asked Flavia. 

The carruca went over a bump and Nubia winced as it jolted her full bladder, Why was she the only one who 
ever needed to use the latrine? Didn't other people ever need to go? 

“When Titus was on his way back to Rome from Jerusalem.’ said Tranquillus, *he visited Tyana, in Asia.’ 

“Oh!” cried Flavia. “We've just come from Asia. But I've never heard of Tyana.' 

*Tyana.' said rubber-faced Hilario, ‘is nearly four hundred miles east of Ephesus. My grandmother comes from 
there,” he added proudly. 

“That far!’ murmured Flavia, 

*Asia’s a big province,’ said Aristo. He shifted, so that he was pressing against Nubia again. Once again she felt 
the exciting warmth of his arm against hers. She could smell his musky lavender body oil, too. She closed her eyes 
and took a deep breath. 

“Titus made a special detour to get there,” explained Tranquillus. ‘He wanted to visit a famous philosopher 
named Apollonius. After conversing with him for a while, Titus was greatly impressed with the man’s wisdom and 
insight. He asked if he had a special message for him. Apollonius looked up at the sun and said, J swore by the sun I 
would tell you, even if you hadnt asked me. The gods have told me to warn you. As long as your father lives, beware 
his enemies, but once he is dead, beware those closest to you.’ 

Lupus gave them his bug-eyed look and Aristo repeated: “Beware those closest to you.’ 

‘And who was closer to Titus than Domitian!" breathed Flavia. 

“Was this prophecy common knowledge?’ asked Aristo. 


Tranquillus grinned. ‘I've heard it,” he said, “so it must be common knowledge.’ 

‘I've never heard that.” said Hilario with a scowl. ‘How do you know something 1 don't?’ 

‘My old tutor told me.’ said Tranquillus dismissively. “But listen: there’s more. Titus then asked Apollonius if the 
gods had told him how he was going to die. And he replied: Like Odysseus, from the sea.’ 

They all looked at each other and Nubia said, *1 do not understand what this means.’ 

Aristo turned his head and smiled down at her. ‘Don't worry. Nubia,” he said. ‘Nobody understands what it 
means. It's cryptic." His gaze held hers; their arms were touching and once again she felt dizzy. Any moment she 


was going to lose control and wet herself. 


*Did Odysseus die at sea?’ mused Flavia. ‘How did he die? I can’t remember.’ She looked at the two tutors at the end 
of their respective benches. Hilario wore an expression of almost comical concentration, but Aristo was looking at 
Nubia with concern. ‘Are you all right, Nubia?" he asked. 

Nubia nodded and looked down. *I am having to use the latrine,” she stammered. 

‘Me, too!" said Flavia. ‘Is there a place to stop soon?” 

Tranquillus reached into the leather satchel beneath the bench and pulled out a sponge-stick. He stood up, moved 
unsteadily forward, tapped the driver on the shoulder and showed him the spongia. 

Talpa grinned, nodded and pointed ahead. 

‘Apparently there's a place up ahead where we can use the latrine,” said Tranquillus with a smile. He handed 
Nubia the sponge-stick. 

“Good,” said Flavia. 

It was a warm autumn day with a blue sky and fluffy clouds. At this point, the Via Salaria was flanked by plane 
trees. and she could see the road curving up into blue mountains. Some of the leaves on the trees were already 
beginning to turn yellow. They passed a tannery and an olive press and at last the cart was pulling into a semi- 
circular gravel drive before a buttermilk-coloured building with a columned porch. Above the columns, a sign 
announced in neat red letters that this was the INN OF ROMULUS. There was a hitching post in front of the inn 
with two mules and a horse. Another carruca stood further up the drive, near a water trough. 

Talpa helped them down, then grinned and pointed to the left hand side of the building and gave them a thumbs- 
up. Flavia mouthed a thank you and then ran after Nubia towards the inn. 

She found Nubia hesitating outside a wooden door with the word FORICA painted on it. There was also a more 
graphic illustration, presumably for those who couldn’t read. 

‘I hope there are no men in here,’ whimpered Nubia, hopping up and down. She held the spongia in her hand. 

‘If there are, we'll just have to pretend we think it’s normal,’ said Flavia, and made her voice gruff. “Remember, 
we're boys.’ She tugged her hat lower and pushed open the door. ‘Oh, praise Juno,’ she said a moment later, “There's 
nobody else here. Nobody but some mosquitoes.’ 

‘Ugh!’ said Nubia. ‘It smells.’ 

Despite a skylight, the wooden seven-seater latrine stank of urine. “Better here than in the bushes,” said Flavia, 
hiking up her tunic and sitting on the wooden seat. She heard Tranquillus’s voice and thought she saw the door 
starting to open. "Stop!" she cried. “We're in here! Wait until we've finished.’ 

“All right.’ came Tranquillus’s laughing voice from just outside, “but remember, you're boys. Real boys don’t 
squeal like that.” 

Flavia had never been in a men's latrine before. She was amazed by the amount of graffiti on the walls. Most of 
the messages made her blush, but one intrigued her. CAVE REMUM it read. Beware of Remus. Something about it 
seemed familiar, but she couldn't think what. 

Nubia rinsed off the sponge-stick and handed it to Flavia. Then she stepped down from the toilet bench to pick 


up something lying between two floor bricks, 

“Nubia! cried Flavia. “What are you doing?’ 

‘Behold! Nubia held out a bronze stylus. 

‘Oh,’ said Flavia. “Someone must have dropped it. May 1 see it? Ouch!’ She dropped it and sucked a drop of 
blood from her finger. ‘Stupid thing. It’s sharp as a needle.’ She kicked it away. and it rolled into a dark corner of the 
latrine. “Come on,’ she said. ‘I’m famished. Let's see if this inn serves lunch.’ 


Nubia did not like the Inn of Romulus on the Via Salaria, The table was sticky, the porridge was gritty and the pretty 
serving-girl was paying far too much attention to Aristo. 

‘Can I get you boys anything else?’ asked the girl, looking only at Aristo. She was chewing mastic resin; Nubia 
could smell it on her breath. 

“No, thank you.’ Aristo smiled and slid two sesterces across the wooden tabletop. ‘Just tell me where the latrines 
are?" 

The girl leaned closer than was necessary and smiled back at Aristo, She was plump and dusky with a mass of 
dark curls pulled back with a tortoiseshell clasp. Hilario was staring at her, his red mouth a wet *O' of admiration. 

“Just through the arch on the left,’ breathed the girl. ‘Be careful of spiders. A big one bit the Emperor a few days 
ago.” 

Lupus choked on his posca and Flavia cried, “The Emperor Titus stopped here last week?" 

The girl glanced at Flavia and tossed her dark curls. ‘Three or four days ago.’ she said, chomping her gum. ‘He 
and his bodyguards stopped to use the latrines and a mosquito bit him on his calf. He was shorter than 1 would have 
thought,’ she added. 

“Mosquito?” said Nubia. "Were you not just saying spider?’ 

“Mosquito, spider . . . 1 don't know. He just said something bit him.’ The girl turned back to Aristo and fluttered 
her long lashes at him. “Do you want me to go with you? To make sure it's safe?" 

Hilario looked from the girl to Aristo and back. 

Aristo laughed as he stood up. ‘I'll be fine,’ he said. ‘I'll keep an eye out for biting things.” 

Nubia saw the girl eye Aristo appreciatively as he walked towards the arch. Then she started as Flavia gripped 
her arm. 

‘Maybe a rabid rat bit Titus!’ cried Flavia. ‘And that's what killed him." 

Lupus shook his head and wrote on his wax tablet; BITE FROM RABID ANIMAL TAKES WEEKS TO DRIVE 
YOU MAD. 

‘Of course,’ said Flavia. ‘I should know that.’ 

“Don't be silly.” said the serving girl as she put the two coins into her belt pouch. “It was just a tiny red dot. 1 
brought his physician some vinegar and watched him apply it. Besides, everybody knows Titus died of a fever.’ 

*A mosquito bite can give you fever,” said Tranquillus. “Right, Hilario?” 

Hilario was still staring at the serving girl open-mouthed. ‘Oh. Yes. Right,’ he stuttered. “A mosquito can give 
you fever.’ 

Flavia looked up at the serving-girl. ‘How did the emperor seem to you? Healthy? Or sick?" 

The girl shrugged. ‘I don't know. He was eager to use the latrines, that's all. He came in with his bodyguard and 
a Jew. They didn't even stop to eat.’ For a moment the girl stopped stacking bowls and chomped thoughtfully as she 
gazed up at the rafters. ‘He did seem a little sad. | remember thinking that. His eyes were red, as if he'd been 
weeping.’ 

‘And there was a Jew with him?’ asked Flavia. 

“Yes.” 


‘How could you tell?" 
The girl shrugged. *By his tassels and his beard. | know because the owner of this inn is also a Jew.’ She winked 
at Hilario. ‘And so am I." 


SCROLL VIII 





An hour later Lupus and his three friends and the two tutors reached Eretum, the first stopping place on the Via 
Salaria, the spot where Titus had taken ill. Lupus was first off the carriage as it stopped before a peach-coloured 
hospitium with its own stables, bakery and vegetable garden. 

‘Titus had a bad headache and fever,’ said the owner of Hector's Hospitium, as he served them lukewarm posca. 
‘His aides asked me for ice. I showed them the big block of ice in my storeroom. They chopped it all up, wrapped 
the ice chips in linen and packed it around the emperor in his litter.” 

“The emperor was travelling in a litter?’ said Flavia, and she frowned. ‘Isn't that a very slow way to travel?" 

‘It’s slow but smooth,” said Tranquillus. “Much smoother than a carruca.” 

Lupus nodded to himself. He had been carried in a litter once or twice. It was the smoothest ride in the world. 

‘There were also horses and carriages in the entourage,’ said Hector, a middle-aged man with wide-spaced eyes 
and rabbit teeth. “And about a dozen foot soldiers.’ 

“What time of day did they get here?’ asked Flavia. 

‘Shortly before noon,’ said Hector, ‘the day before the Ides." 

‘Assuming they set out at dawn,’ said Aristo, “that's not bad.’ 

Hilario nodded his agreement. 

‘They didn't give me half of what it cost," grumbled Hector. ‘For the ice, that is. But what could I say? He's the 
emperor. He was the emperor.” 

Lupus frowned. He knew that Jonathan's father, Doctor Mordecai, always treated fever patients by keeping them 
warm, not cooling them off. 

The same thought must have occurred to Nubia: “Why were they putting ice around him?" she asked. 

‘That's right,’ said Flavia. “Aren't you supposed to burn a fever out?’ 

‘I asked his helpers the same thing,” said the innkeeper. ‘But the Jew told me it was the latest theory, Cool down 
a fever to save the patient.’ 

Lupus held up his wax tablet. IT DIDN'T WORK. 

“No,” said the innkeeper, “It didn't. All that expensive ice. And it might have killed Titus, not saved him.’ He 
made the sign against evil. 

“They didn't spend the night here at your inn?’ asked Aristo. 

‘No. Said they wanted to make Reate by nightfall if they could. That's where the Emperor has his family estate. I 
heard the Jew saying they could bathe him in the cold springs there.’ 

“Who was the Jew?’ asked Flavia. 

*I don’t know,’ said Hector. *A doctor.” 

Lupus looked wide-eyed at Flavia. He could tell she was thinking the same thing. He made a quick sketch of 
Jonathan's father, Mordecai ben Ezra, and held it up for the innkeeper to see. 

“No,” said Hector. ‘This doctor was young, early twenties; pale complexion, long nose, small mouth, short beard. 


There was an Egyptian soothsayer there, too. Asclepius, I think they called him. Thin-faced man in a long grass- 
green tunic. Kept repeating everything and rubbing his hands like a fly.” 

Lupus looked up sharply, then wrote on his wax tablet: ASCLETARIO? 

‘Of course!” cried Flavia. “Was his name Ascletario?” 

‘That's it,” said the innkeeper. *Ascletario.* 


“You know Ascletario, the emperor’s astrologer?’ Tranquillus asked Flavia as they came out of the hospitium and 
into the sunshine. Some chickens were pecking about their feet. 

“We met him a few years ago in Rome.” said Flavia. ‘We were looking for Jonathan then, too. Poor Jonathan. 1 
hope nothing bad has happened to him.” 

Tranquillus raised an eyebrow. “You seem very fond of him,’ he said. 

“We're just friends,’ said Flavia. ‘But we've been through so much together,’ She felt quite shaky and was 
surprised by the strength of her physical reaction. 

“You're trembling,” said Tranquillus as they walked back to the carruca. ‘Are you sure you and Jonathan are just 
friends?’ 

‘Of course,” said Flavia. Her head was beginning to throb. ‘We're just friends.’ 

Nubia smiled and whispered in her ear. ‘Friends like you and Floppy are friends?’ 

The mention of Gaius Valerius Flaccus made Flavia's stomach twist and for a moment she thought she might be 
physically sick. She remembered how he had proposed to her nine months before, and his words: Your arrow has 
plerced my heart. She thought of his glossy dark hair and his beautiful eyes and his smiling mouth. She had rejected 
him, and thrown away her chance at happiness. By now he must be married to Prudentilla, the beautiful daughter of 
a senator. It seemed unbearably sad and Flavia began to cry. 

‘Oh, Flavia!” Nubia put her arms around Flavia. ‘I did not mean to make you cry.’ 

Flavia was about to tell Nubia it wasn't her fault when her knees gave way. A moment later strong arms were 
holding her up. 

‘Flavia!’ Aristo’s voice seemed very remote. 

‘What's wrong with her?’ came Tranquillus's voice, also from a distance. 

Flavia felt Nubia’s cool hand on her forehead. ‘Alas!’ came her friend's voice, the furthest away of all. ‘She is 
hot as a brazier.’ 

“Whatever you do,” murmured Flavia. ‘Don't pack me in ice.’ And then everything went dark. 


‘Flavia?’ It was Nubia’s soft voice. “How are you feeling?” 

Flavia groaned and opened her eyes. 

Nubia sat beside her. They were in a small, lamplit room with mustard-coloured panels on the red plaster walls. 
Flavia felt the cool cloth on her forehead and a too-firm bolster under her head. She was wrapped in three wool 
blankets. The inner one was damp with sweat. 

“What time is it?" 

‘Evening,’ said Nubia. 

“Where am 1?’ murmured Flavia. She tried to lift her head, but it throbbed so she lowered it again. 

*] forgot the name,” said Nubia apologetically, 

“We're in Eretum.' said Tranquillus, ‘at Hector's Hospitium.” 

Flayia turned her head to see him standing in the doorway, holding back the striped cloth that served as a door. 
“Are we still here?’ she murmured. "What about the investigation?’ 


‘Don't worry,’ said Tranquillus. ‘We've been gathering more information.’ 


*Is she awake?” Aristo came into the room with Lupus and Hilario. ‘Hello, Flavia. How do you feel?" 

‘As if a camel trod on my head." 

*Is she contagious?’ asked Hilario, 

Flavia ignored him, “What happened?" she murmured. 

‘The same thing that happened to Titus. You took ill at the first stopping place outside Rome on the Via Salaria. 
But unlike him, you seem to be recovering.’ 

They all made the sign against evil and Lupus gave Flavia a thumbs-up. 

‘I'm so thirsty,’ she groaned, ‘May I have some water?’ 

“Here,” said Nubia. ‘Drink this posca.' She lifted Flavia's head with one hand and brought a copper beaker to her 
lips with the other. 

Flavia drank the vinegar-tinted water, then lowered her head slowly back onto the bolster, exhausted. 

‘Oh,’ she murmured. ‘I feel as if I just climbed a mountain.’ 

“You need to sleep,” said Nubia gently. 

‘No,’ murmured Flavia. ‘I want to hear the new information. More clues . . .” 

“Well,” said Tranquillus, “the stable-boy told us that Titus's party never intended to stop here. But as they were 
passing, the emperor suddenly parted the curtains of his litter, looked up towards heaven and cried out: “Alas my life 
is being taken from me and 1 do not deserve to die!” That was when they realised he had a fever and packed him in 
ice.’ 

Flavia nodded. but her eyelids were very heavy, so she closed them, just for a moment. 

“Everybody go,” came Nubia's voice. ‘Flavia is tired and needing to sleep.’ 

“Where will you sleep, Nubia?’ came Aristo’s voice. 

Flavia wanted to ask the same question but she was exhausted and already she was drifting back into sleep. 

‘I will stay here with her,” came Nubia's voice, gentle and firm. And it was the last thing Flavia heard for many 
hours. 


SCROLL IX 





F tavis awoke to the sound of the dawn chorus and a rooster crowing and the aroma of fresh bread. She opened her 
eyes and frowned up at the pale light of dawn coming through a small high window. Then she remembered where 
she was and what had happened. She had caught a fever on the road to the Sabine Hills. 

But now she felt rested and well. And ravenously hungry. 

She turned her head and saw Nubia, curled up in an orange and brown striped blanket on a wicker chair, fast 
asleep. It was just light enough for her to see the mustard-coloured panels on the plaster walls. She was still in 
Hector's Hospitium, in Eretum. 

Flavia could smell the bread. It must be baking nearby. Not wanting to wake Nubia, she carefully pushed back 
the covers and sat up. The walls of the room slowly tipped and began to spin and she sank back onto her bolster. 

‘Flavia,’ murmured Nubia, “Good moming! How do you feel?" 

“A little lightheaded,’ said Flavia. “But hungry. I can smell bread." 

Nubia yawned and stretched. ‘Yes, I am smelling it, too.’ She slipped on her sandals and wrapped her blanket 
around her shoulders, ‘I will go fetch some. You wait here,’ 

Soon Nubia was back with a loaf of brown bread, fresh from the oven, and a small ceramic bowl 

“There is a bakery by the stables,’ she said. “They make their own bread here. The baker gave me olive oil to dip 
the bread.’ 

She put the bow! on the little table beside the bed. Flavia saw that it was full of thick green-gold olive oil. 

Nubia tore open the loaf of bread and handed Flavia a chunk. It was still hot, and Flavia had to juggle it from 
one hand to the other until it was cool. Then she dipped it in the oil and ate it. The bread had different grains in it 
and was sweetened slightly with molasses. And the olive oil was the best Flavia had ever tasted. Nubia perched on 
the edge of Flavia's bed, and the two girls devoured the entire loaf between them, dipping the bread in the oil and 
washing it all down with lukewarmposca from the pitcher on the table. 

Outside, the sun was up. The birds had settled into steady cheeping but the rooster was still crowing and now a 
wheezing donkey was welcoming the new day, too. 

The warm bread had made Flavia sleepy again, and she yawned. 

Nubia put her hand on Flavia's forehead. “Your fever is gone but you should sleep a little longer." 

Flavia lay back and snuggled down into the warm bed. Meanwhile. Nubia shivered and pulled her own blanket 
tighter round her shoulders. 

‘Do you have a fever?” 

‘No, I am just a little chilly.” 

Flavia lifted the blanket and scooted over towards the wall. ‘Come in with me, then.” 

Nubia took off her sandals and slid under the blanket. Her feet were cold and Flavia warmed them with hers. 

‘Thank you,’ said Nubia, and sighed. *I wish we were home.’ 


“We can't go home until we clear our names,’ murmured Flavia. ‘And I also want to find Jonathan,’ 


‘Perhaps Jonathan does not want to be found. He is making his own path in the desert.” 

What?" 

“That is what my mother used to say: Some live happily in tents, but there are others who make their own path in 
the desert. lt means some people like to be with other people, and some like to be alone. You and I are tent-dwellers. 
but Jonathan is the other.’ 

“You think so?’ Flavia yawned. “What about Lupus?" 

‘I think he was born a tent-dweller, but anger and pain made him alone. Now God is healing his heart, and he 
will soon live in a tent again. I hope with us in Ephesus.” 

“Not Ostia?” 

*I would rather live in Ephesus,’ 

Why? 

Nubia was silent for a long moment. ‘I was happy there.’ she said at last. “When I was with Aristo and the 
children. We were like a family.’ 

‘And the Villa Vinea has its own bath-house,' murmured Flavia. "With a hot plunge.’ 

‘And a swimming pool.’ whispered Nubia, snuggling closer. “With palm trees.” 

Flavia gave a sleepy chuckle. 

‘Also.’ said Nubia. ‘I had a beautiful dream once of us living there happily.’ 

But Flavia was asleep, 


Nubia woke, two hours later, to sunshine streaming through the window and the sound of two cats fighting outside. 
Flavia was sitting on the end of the bed, lacing up her sandals, Nubia sat up and pressed a hand to Flavia's forehead 
and nodded with satisfaction. Her friend's fever was gone. 

They found the others waiting at a table in a sunny garden courtyard. Their hair was damp and Aristo’s cheeks 
were smooth, so were Hilario's: they must have all been to the baths. They breakfasted on more brown bread and 
Sabine olive oil, and there were black grapes, too, bursting with juice and flavour. While Aristo paid their bill, the 
girls used the small bath-house, and by the time the carruca set out from Hector's Hospitium it was not yet noon. 
Although Flavia insisted she was completely recovered, Nubia made her wrap up in a cloak and stretch out one of 
the carruca’s padded benches with her head on her lap. Lupus went to sit beside deaf Talpa, the driver. According to 
Hector, the rabbit-toothed innkeeper, they had a good chance of reaching Titus’s Sabine Villa in the late afternoon, 
or at least by dusk. 

As the road began to ascend into wooded hills, Nubia pretended to look down at Flavia, but she was secretly 
watching Aristo through a tiny hole in the brim of her straw hat. He sat opposite her, next to Tranquillus and Hilario. 
He was wearing his equestrian tunic and a short red travelling cloak and he was looking forward, so that his profile 
was to her. Not for the first time, she thought how much he looked like a god from a red-figure Greek vase, except 
that his skin was not red; it was a beautiful bronze colour that was only a shade or two lighter than his hair. She 
longed to nun her fingers through his curls. 

‘Mater Sabina,’ said Tranquillus, stretching and smiling. 

Nubia lifted her head so that she could see him properly. "Who?" she asked. 

Aristo gave her a gentle smile. ‘Not who. What. This area, Sabina, is considered by some to be Rome's mother. 
That's why they call it Mater Sabina.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Nubia, not wanting to lose his attention. “Why is it Rome’s mother?’ 

Tranquillus raised his eyebrows. "Because of the rape of the Sabine women, of course. ' 


Nubia frowned. ‘What is rape?’ 

‘It's when a man takes a girl or woman by force,’ said Aristo. “Although in this case the word means 
“kidnapping” rather than violent .. . er... .' He trailed off. 

“Who was raping the Sabine women?’ asked Nubia, 

‘Romulus, of course,’ said Tranquillus. “Don't tell me you don't know about Romulus?’ 

‘I know about Romulus,” said Nubia. “He was one of the twin babies who drinks milk of the she-wolf. Rome is 
named for him. But I do not know about the rape." 

Hilario looked down his nose at Aristo. “That's quite a gap in your pupils’ knowledge,” he said, 

‘They know most of the story,” said Aristo. ‘I just left out certain parts.’ 

“Will you tell us everything?” said Nubia to Aristo, ‘About Romulus and Remus?" 

“Beware of Remus!” cried Flavia suddenly. She sat up and the blanket slipped from her shoulders as she looked 
around at them. ‘I knew the graffiti in the latrine looked familiar!’ 

At once, Nubia realised what she meant. “Jonathan!' she cried. “The writing was Jonathan's,’ 

Lupus was sitting at the front beside Talpa. Now he turned around and nodded vigorously and started to write 
something on his tablet. He held it up for them to see. 

HECTOR’S HOSPITIUM. SAME GRAFFITI. 

“In the men’s latrine?” asked Flavia. 

‘Yes!’ said Tranquillus. ‘Someone wrote Cave Remum in the latrines of both inns we've stopped at so far, and on 
a tomb just outside the Collina Gate.” 

‘And I noticed it on the fifth milestone," said Hilario. 

‘It was Jonathan,’ cried Flavia. ‘Jonathan wrote it.’ 

* Are you certain?" said Aristo. 

“Yes!” said Nubia and Flavia together, and Lupus nodded. 

Hilario arched his heavy eyebrows at Aristo. “Do you mean to say one of your pupils wrote some graffiti and 
you didn't even recognise his writing?’ 

“It was all in block letters,” said Nubia loyally. 

“The “E” is the clue,” said Flavia, “Jonathan makes his letter E like an epsilon.’ 

“That's true,” said Aristo. 

From the front of the carruca, Lupus grunted and pointed at the thirtieth milestone. just passing by, Nubia saw 
the words scrawled in charcoal at the top: CAVE REMUM. 

‘Behold!’ she said. ‘There it is again.” 

“You're right, Nubia.” said Aristo. “That's Jonathan's hand.’ 

“Could it be a treasure quest?’ cried Flavia suddenly. ‘Like the one in Egypt?’ 

Tranquillus raised both eyebrows. “Treasure quest? Egypt?’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia. ‘When we were in Egypt this summer, we were following a trail of codes, riddles, and 
puzzles. It was a treasure quest, Maybe there's a clue in the story of Romulus and Remus!’ she added. 

‘So will you tell us the story?’ Nubia asked Aristo. 

“Of course I will.’ His beautiful brown eyes were smiling. 

“Euge!” said Nubia softly, and clapped her hands. 

‘And while Aristo is telling us," said Flavia to her friends, “Let's hang on his every word and see if we can find 
the clue.’ 

Nubia gave a secret smile; she did not need to be told to hang on Aristo's every word. 


At Nubia’s urging, Flavia was once again lying on the padded bench of the carruca with her head in her friend's lap. 


As Aristo began to tell the story of Romulus and Remus, Flavia closed her eyes and tried to picture it in her mind, 

‘The night the Greeks burned Troy,’ began Aristo, “Aeneas escaped with his aged father and his young son 
Ascanius. After many adventures, he and his small band of Trojans landed in Italia at the mouth of the Tiber.’ 

Flavia opened her eyes and looked up at Nubia, ‘In Ostia," she said. 

Without taking her eyes from Aristo’s face, Nubia whispered, *1 know." 

‘Aeneas vanquished the fierce warrior Turnus,’ said Aristo, “And he finally married the beautiful princess named 
Lavinia. Her father was called Latinus and Aeneas agreed to call his people “Latins” from then on, rather than 
“Trojans”. This pleased the goddess Juno, and she finally stopped tormenting Aeneas.’ 

‘Praise Juno.” murmured Flavia, and she heard Tranquillus chuckle. 

‘Aeneas and his princess lived happily, but now Aeneas’s son Ascanius had become a man, and he wanted to 
found a colony of his own. So he moved a dozen miles east, to a mountain ridge overlooking a beautiful lake on one 
side and the sea on the other. He called this place Alba Longa. After Aeneas died, Ascanius divided his time between 
Latium and Alba Longa. But he loved Alba Longa best, and it was there in the lakeside woods that his son Silvius 
was born." 

‘Silvius means “of the woods”.’ said Flavia without opening her eyes. 

‘That’s right,” said Aristo. “And from that time on most of the princes who ruled at Alba Longa bore the name 
Silvius. One of these was called Aventinus. He had a son who had two sons: Numitor and Amulius. Numitor was 
kind and wise, but Amulius greedy and ambitious. They were rivals for the kingdom.” 

‘Never a good idea,’ observed Hilario, ‘for a king to have two sons.’ 

Flavia opened her eyes and turned her head. *Could that be the clue? Maybe those two rival brothers point to 
Titus and Domitian!’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Aristo. “But it's very common for two sons to struggle for power. Apart from their desire to rule. 
Numitor and Amulius don't bear much resemblance to Titus and Domitian. Numitor was the eldest. and should have 
ruled by right. But his younger brother Amulius drove him into exile and killed his sons. He also forced his brother's 
daughter, Rhea Silvia, to become a Vestal Virgin, so that she would never marry or have children who might claim 
the throne. But one day Rhea Silvia went into the woods to get water, She was very beautiful, When Mars, the god 
of war, caught sight of her, he fell in love with her and lay with her. Nine months later she gave birth to twin boys. 
Romulus and Remus.’ 

‘Reate is named after Rhea Silvia,’ remarked Tranquillus. 

“What is Reate?" asked Nubia. 

‘The place we're going,” said Hilario. ‘It's the nearest big town to Aquae Cutiliae, where the Flavians have their 
ancestral home.’ 

Flavia pushed herself up on one elbow. ‘Maybe that’s the clue! What happened to her? What happened to Rhea 
Silvia?’ 

‘She was put in chains and thrown into prison by Amulius,’ said Aristo. “We don't know much more about her, 
do we?’ He looked at Hilario. 

‘Some say she died in prison,’ said the paedagogus. “Others say her sons freed her when they overcame Amulius. 
I believe there is a temple dedicated to her in Reate,” he added. 

‘Then we're on the right track.’ said Flavia. ‘But there must be another clue in the story." She rested her head 
back on Nubia’s lap and closed her eyes. ‘Tell us more, please, Aristo. Tell us about Romulus and Remus and the 
rape of the Sabine women.’ 


SCROLL X 





Nubia watched Aristo with parted lips. She loved his storytelling almost as much as she loved his music. She had 
once composed a song about him, called “The Storyteller.’ 

*After wicked Amulius imprisoned Rhea Silvia,” said Aristo, ‘he commanded that her twin babies be exposed. 
You know what “exposed” means, don't you, Nubia?’ 

“Yes. It means if you leave a tiny baby on a mountainside or riverbank and it dies, then it is the gods who are 
guilty, and not you,” 

Aristo nodded. * Amulius's servants placed the two babies in a rush basket and pushed it out into the river Tiber, 
which was swollen with winter floods. The basket finally came to rest near a fording place by seven hills. In those 
hills were caves, and in one of the caves was a she-wolf with her newborn cubs, When she went down to the river to 
drink that evening, she heard the babies crying and went to them. Maybe she mistook their whimpers for the cries of 
wolf cubs, or maybe her maternal love overcame her savagery. Whatever the reason, instead of devouring them, she 
suckled them. When they had fed. she took them carefully in her mouth, one at a time, and carried them back to her 
safe warm cave. There she continued to feed them, along with her own cubs." 

Nubia nodded. She had once seen a bronze sculpture of the baby boys sitting beneath the panting she-wolf and 
suckling from her teats. 

Lupus turned and showed his wax tablet to Aristo. Nubia could see that he had written the word: mars. 

“That's right, Lupus,” said Aristo. “The wolf is sacred to Mars. That was another indication that the twin babies 
were his offspring. One day, an old shepherd heard babies crying in the cave of the she-wolf. He waited until she 
went down to the river to drink, then crept inside. He could hardly believe his eyes when he saw two baby boys 
curled up with two wolf cubs in the warm den. He hesitated for only a moment, then put a twin under each arm and 
ran all the way home. He and his old wife had always longed for children, but never had any." 

‘The poor she-wolf,” said Nubia. “She must be wondering where the babies went." 

‘Perhaps,’ said Aristo. ‘But the boys needed human contact by now. The shepherd and his wife were not rich in 
possessions, but they loved the twins and raised them as their own, The babies grew up to be strong and handsome 
young men,’ 

Nubia imagined Romulus and Remus looking just like Aristo, with his handsome face, curly hair and lean, 
muscular body. 

‘They became brigands.' said Aristo. “They used to rob the rich and share with their parents and other poor 
people. They soon had a gang of other wild youths. One day they came to the attention of old Numitor, the father of 
their mother Rhea Silvia. He realised they must be his grandsons, so he summoned them and told them that the 
crown was rightfully theirs. Backed by him, Romulus and Remus made war on wicked Amulius. Victorious, they 
decided to build a new capital city at the place where the she-wolf had suckled them, by the hill where their great 
great-grandfather Aventinus was buried.’ 

‘The Aventine Hill in Rome!’ said Flavia. 


‘And they say,’ added Tranquillus, “that the she-wolf's cave was on the Palatine Hill next door." 

Aristo continued, ‘The two brothers tried to rule together, but they could rarely agree. Finally they decided that 
one of them should rule, and the other step down. They would ask the gods to choose between them, by means of 
signs and portents. Romulus stood on the Palatine Hill, Remus took up position on the Aventine, and their followers 
waited in the valley below. They had not been waiting long, when a gasp went up. Six vultures were flying over the 
Aventine Hill, on the propitious side of Remus. What could be clearer than that? But look! Coming over the Palatine 
were twelve vultures, a phenomenon never seen until then, It was clear: Romulus was chosen by the gods.’ 

Aristo shook his head sadly. ‘But Remus did not accept defeat graciously. One day he taunted Romulus by 
stepping over the foundations of the new city’s wall. In a fit of rage, Romulus hit him with a hoe. Remus fell and 
struck his head and died. And so the city was called Rome, after Romulus.’ 

IF REMUS HAD BEEN CHOSEN, wrote Lupus on his tablet, ROME WOULD BE REME! 

They all laughed and Aristo continued. 

‘Romulus saw that Rome needed more people, so he made the city refuge for outlaws of all descriptions." 

‘Not just outlaws.’ interrupted Hilario. ‘But any men from the surrounding peoples — whether free, freedmen or 
slaves — who wanted a fresh start. And therein lay the foundation of the city s strength.’ 

“Of course,’ said Aristo graciously. “Not just outlaws, but any men who wanted to start fresh.’ He paused for 
emphasis. “Men being the key word. Early Rome was a city of men, desperately in need of women and offspring.’ 
Aristo looked at Hilario and said, ‘Owing to the scarcity of women, Rome’ greatness would not outlast one 
generation.’ 

It must have been a quote, thought Nubia, for Hilario acknowledged it with a grudging nod. 

‘They were desperate times,’ said Aristo, ‘so Romulus sent ambassadors to the surrounding territories, seeking 
treaties and the right to intermarry.* 

“But all the leaders said no,” laughed Tranquillus. “They didn't want their daughters marrying a bunch of 
outlaws.’ 

Flavia opened her eyes and sat up. ‘I’ve rested enough and I want to hear this part,’ she said. ‘Lupus; you can 
come sit by us.’ 

Lupus clambered down from his perch beside Talpa and sat on the bench beside Flavia. The carruca rumbled 
steadily along the sunny road. 

“Romulus devised a plan,’ said Aristo. “He announced games and invited all the people who lived around Rome 
to attend. Many tribes accepted, especially the Sabines, the people from this region.’ Aristo gestured towards the 
olive groves on the hills and the vineyards in the valleys. “Entire families arrived in Rome and marvelled at the new 
city and enjoyed the hospitality of different houses. Then, on the day of the games they all went to watch the chariot 
race.” 

‘At the Circus Maximus?’ asked Nubia. 

“At the place where it is now," said Aristo. ‘In the valley between the Palatine and Aventine Hills.’ 

Aristo leaned forward. “Imagine it. You've come with your family from your Sabine farm to the city of Rome. 
You are going to watch the games, starting with chariot races, something you have heard about but never seen. You 
sit on your father’s cloak on the grassy hillside with your family and wait for the horses to start racing. You love 
horses and you're very happy and excited.’ 

Nubia gazed at him in delight. It was as if he was telling the story about her. 

‘The trumpet sounds. The chariots burst out of the wooden gates. Suddenly a handsome young man runs up to 
you and pulls you to your feet. Your father and mother are startled. They smile hesitantly, Is this part of the 
celebration? Then the man swings you up into his arms, or even throws you over his shoulder, and now he’s running 


down the hill. You are bumping up and down in a strange man’s arms, You can smell his sweat and hear him pant for 
breath as he turns down a street. You hear the screams of other girls and only now do you realise what's happening: 
you are being kidnapped!’ 

Nubia and Flavia clutched each other while Lupus and Tranquillus laughed. Hilario rolled his eyes. 

‘One very beautiful girl was carried off by three or four men, each holding one of her limbs. They took her to the 
house of a distinguished senator." 

Lupus gave a mock scream and waved his legs and arms like an upturned turtle, pretending to be carried off by 
four young men. 

Aristo looked at Nubia. ‘But imagine this particular man wants you for himself and takes you to his house. 
You're terrified, but instead of ravishing you, the young soldier shows you to a room decorated with frescoes of 
cupids driving little chariots pulled by goats; a girl's room. There is a bed with an embroidered spread, and some 
pretty clothes laid out. There is a dressing table with everything a girl might want. There is even platter of fruit and 
bread. You realise he prepared it all for you.’ 

Nubia watched Aristo, strangely moved. 

‘That evening Romulus himself arrives and takes you to the inner garden. There sits the young man who 
kidnapped you. He has bathed and oiled himself. He no longer smells of sweat. He is quite handsome and a little 
nervous. You are thirteen and he is perhaps ten years older, say twenty-three.” Aristo was looking at Nubia and there 
was something in his look that made her heart beat fast. 

‘Romulus pronounces words over the two of you and declares that you are now legally married. He tells the man 
to be kind and gentle, to be a good husband, to provide for you and any children you might have. And he tells you 
that you do not have to share the man’s bed until you are ready." 

Nubia felt her cheeks grow hot. She tipped her head down, so that the brim of her hat covered her face. 

Aristo continued. "You cry yourself to sleep for a few days, maybe even a week. But then you notice one or two 
of your friends are living nearby; other girls from the Sabine Hills. They have nice dresses and young husbands. too. 
But you think yours is the nicest. Sometimes you wonder where your father is. Why has he not come to rescue you?’ 

Aristo spread his hands. “What you don't realise is that your father was helpless: unarmed in a strange city. He 
and the other fathers and brothers had to go home to fetch their weapons. And by the time the Sabine men have 
finally screwed up their courage to attack, a whole year has passed and you have just given birth to a baby girl and 
you love her more than anything in the whole world.' 

Nubia and Flavia glanced at each other and giggled. 

“One beautiful spring moming you are haying breakfast with your husband and baby when the alarm sounds: a 
trumpet. Your husband puts on his armour and swings himself up onto his horse. He rides to battle and you run 
outside to watch. You see your husband riding down the hill with the other young Romans, so brave and handsome. 
Then you see your father, and the other Sabine men coming down the opposite hill. Your father looks older than you 
remember him, and a little frightened: he’s holding a spear instead of vine-pruning-shears.* 

Nubia stared at Aristo, enthralled. 

‘And now you realise that you love them both and don't want either of them to die. Suddenly you are running 
down the hill, holding your baby girl high above your head and crying out for them to stop, Your girlfriends follow, 
some of them hold their babies up, too, others move more slowly, because they're pregnant. You cry out for them to 
stop fighting and suddenly find yourself between two charging bodies of men. They rein in their horses or stop 
running and stare at you in amazement. You realise you have just done something very foolish but very brave. Your 
courage brings about a truce, so that everybody becomes friends and you,” he concluded, ‘have become a Mater 
Sabina, a Sabine mother.’ 


Flavia clapped her hands. “Euge! Aristo!’ she cried. *1 love the way you told that. As if Nubia and I were young 
Sabine girls.’ 

Nubia nodded her agreement. She didn’t trust her voice. 

‘Only one problem,’ sighed Flavia. “You told it so well that I forgot to listen for clues.’ 


SCROLL XI 





They reached Reate late in the afternoon and stopped to lay an offering of fruit on the altar of Rhea Silvia outside 
her little pink and cream marble temple. Flavia prayed hard to the deified mother of Romulus and Remus, but she 
did not find any clues or see any graffiti. The young priestess did tell them how the imperial litter-bearers had 
hurried Titus through Reate, the sweat pouring off them. And she told how the townspeople had grieved after 
learning of the emperor’s death. Titus had been well loved and they counted him as one of them, a fellow-Sabine. 
She then cocked her head to one side and asked why two young boys were bringing offerings to Rhea Silvia. 

‘She came to me in a dream,’ lied Flavia, ‘and healed me of a fever.’ 

Back at the carruca, Aristo and Tranquillus confirmed reports of Titus's litter-bearers coming through at a run, 
and the sound of Titus groaning within, 

‘So he was still alive when he reached his villa,’ said Aristo. “But he died that night, Look, Nubia.’ Aristo held 
out a papyrus twist of dates. “Your favourite." 

Aristo had also bought some grapes and nuts, and they shared these as the buttercup-yellow carruca rumbled on 
towards Titus's Villa five miles further on, at Aquae Cutiliae. 

Flavia pulled her coarse woollen cloak around her shoulders. Up here in the mountains it was cooler. To the 
north, heavy grey clouds were already obscuring the tallest peaks and threatening to spill into the valley between. 

‘Aristo.’ said Nubia, as they drove, “please tell us more about Romulus?" 

“There's not much more to tell. As you know, he was the first of Rome’s seven kings. After him, Rome was ruled 
by Numa Pompilius. He was a Sabine, just, wise and peace-loving— 

‘Great Juno’s peacock!’ cried Flavia. ‘The fever must have made me stupid.’ 

They looked at her expectantly. 

‘The meaning of the riddle is obvious! Romulus and Remus do stand for Titus and Domitian, and by saying 
“beware Remus”. Jonathan is warning us to beware of Domitian. And who succeeded Romulus? Numa Pompilius, a 
Sabine. Sabine equals Sabinus! Jonathan is telling us to be careful of Domitian, and to make sure Flavius Sabinus 
becomes emperor instead.” 

Tranquillus raised an eyebrow, ‘If you think a two-word graffito means all that, then you still are feverish.” 

Nubia frowned. "No, Flavia. I think that cannot be.’ 

“Why not? Isn't the handwriting Jonathan's? 

“Yes. But Jonathan does not know we are in Italia. He thinks we are still in Ephesus. Remember, he told us to 
stay there and not to follow him?’ 

Tranquillus looked at Flavia. “He told you to wait in Ephesus?’ 

Nubia, Lupus and Aristo all nodded. 

“Yes.” said Flavia. ‘But we wanted to help him.’ 

Hilario looked down his nose at her. “So you disregarded his wishes.’ 

*He’s my friend.” explained Flavia. “Not my master.’ 


Hilario tutted, *I doubt you'd ever be obedient to any man.” 

Flavia opened her mouth to say something, but Tranquillus touched her arm lightly, “While you were ill, Flavia,’ 
he said, “Hilario remembered how Odysseus died.” 

“You did? said Flavia, forgetting her anger. 

“Yes' said Hilario smugly. ‘Even Aristo didn’t know." 

‘It's true,” said Aristo generously, 

And Tranquillus said, ‘Go on. Tell her, Hilario." 

The paedagogus pretended not to hear and whistled a tune. 

‘Please, Hilario?’ said Flavia. ‘Please tell me?” 

“Very well,’ he said and stared at her with his slightly protruding eyes. “According to one account, Odysseus was 
killed by a spear dipped in stingray venom.’ 

A pretty frown creased Nubia's forehead. “What is stingray?" she asked. 

“Yes’ said Flavia. “What is a stingray?’ 

‘The Greek word is trygon,' said Hilario. ‘It's a kind of fish. It's flat and round, like a platter, not a wheel. At the 
back of its tail is a spine with venom on it.’ 

‘It has a sting in its tail? said Aristo. 

Lupus nodded enthusiastically and drew one on his wax tablet. 

‘Eeew!’ cried Flavia, when he showed it to her. 

“That's right,” said Hilario, pointing at the drawing. ‘It’s shaped more like a lozenge than a circle. When I was 
growing up.” he added, ‘a friend of mine was stung in the arm.” 

‘Did he die?’ asked Flavia. 

‘No. He recovered. But he was very ill for many days with fever and nausea. The venom in the tail is the most 
powerful poison known to man, like a jellyfish, but worse. Pliny writes of it in his Natural History." 

‘Like a jellyfish sting?’ said Flavia, remembering something that had happened the previous summer. 

‘But worse.” 

“Of course!” cried Flavia. ‘Hilario, you're wonderful!’ She leaned forward and gave the rubber-faced paedagogus 
a kiss on the cheek. 

‘Flavia!’ cried Tranquillus. ‘Why are you kissing my paedagogus?’ 

“He just gave me the final tessera of the mosaic,’ said Flavia, ‘I know how Titus was murdered!’ 


Nubia watched Flavia, full of admiration. How did she do it? How did she solve mysteries and puzzles so easily? 
Flavia's grey eyes shone and she was almost beautiful as she explained her theory: 

‘I think someone killed Titus using the same method used to kill Odysseus.” 

“With a poison-tipped spear?’ said Tranquillus. “Don't you think somebody might have noticed? Especially 
Titus!" 

“Not a big spear, A tiny spear with a needle-sharp tip, whose prick you'd barely feel.’ 

Suddenly Nubia knew the answer. ‘A stylus!’ she cried. “Like the one I saw in latrines.” 

“Not like the one. The very one itself. And I pricked my finger on it!’ cried Flavia. ‘Great Juno's beard. I’ve just 
realised: that's why I got the fever.’ 

Lupus was opening his belt pouch. 

*] don’t understand,” said Tranquillus. 

Aristo said. ‘Are you saying that Titus was murdered with a venom-tipped stylus in the latrines?" 

“Yes!” cried Flavia. 

Lupus held up a stylus. 


‘Behold! cried Nubia. “The stylus from the latrines at the Inn of Romulus!” 

‘Is that where you found it. Lupus?’ asked Aristo. 

Lupus nodded happily. 

Aristo grinned and shook his head, “You are such a magpie." 

But Flavia gasped: ‘Be careful, Lupus! There may still be venom on the tip. That's how I got the fever.” 

Lupus swallowed hard and stared at the stylus with wide eyes. 

‘May I see it?’ said Hilario, and cautiously took the needle-sharp stylus from Lupus. 

“Would a little drop of venom on a stylus be enough to kill a man?” 

“Yes!" cried Flavia. ‘But only if you treated the fever in the wrong way." 

“What do you mean: the wrong way?’ Hilario carefully passed the stylus to Aristo. 

‘Did you know the treatment for a jellyfish sting is scalding water? But if you gave the victim the exact opposite 
treatment, it could finish them off,’ 

“And the opposite treatment to scalding water.’ cried Aristo. ‘is very cold water,’ 

‘Or ice!’ said Tranquillus. He was gazing at Flavia with open admiration. 

“And you think that’s what happened to Titus?’ Aristo passed the stylus to Tranquillus. 

Lupus nodded and pointed at his right calf. 

“Yes, Lupus,” said Flavia. And to the others: “Remember the serving girl at the Inn of Romulus?’ 

*I do,’ said Hilario. 

Flavia ignored him, *She told us Titus was bitten on the calf by a spider when he went to the latrines.’ 

Tranquillus pointed at her. “That's when they got him!" 

Nubia frowned. ‘But who was it? Who got Titus?” 

“Someone lying in wait.’ 

OR SITTING IN WAIT wrote Lupus with a grin. 

“But who?’ persisted Nubia. 

Flavia shook her head. “That I don't know, But what I do know is this. If we get a chance to examine Titus's 
body, we should look for a tiny red mark on one of his calves, the part beneath the hem of the tunic and above the 
top of his sandal.’ 

Lupus took the stylus from Tranquillus and wrapped it carefully in the piece of papyrus which had held the 
dates. Then he put it back in his belt pouch. 

Aristo pointed as the carruca rounded a bend. ‘There, he said. ‘Straight ahead. That must be it.’ 

Flavia stood up to get a better look. Tranquillus stood, too. Before them was a green hill reflected by a small 
mirror-smooth lake at its foot. Half way up the hill, Flavia could see a red brick wall and part of a colonnade 
peeping through the beech trees. 

‘Is that Titus's Sabine Villa?" 

‘According to the directions the fruit-seller gave me,” said Aristo. ‘A brick and marble villa on a hillside 
overlooking a lake.’ 

‘Excellent!’ said Flavia. ‘Now we'll get a chance to see the body up close and test my theory.’ 


A 


Half an hour later, Nubia and the others watched Aristo question two guards at the entrance to Titus's Sabine Villa. It 
was late afternoon. They had driven up to the arched gate of the villa and it had been decided that Aristo — in his 
equestrian tunic — should question the guards. Nubia and the others were standing beside the carruca on the green 
wooded hillside. Small clouds swept across the sky so that sometimes they were in shadow and at others in 


sunshine. Now, as Aristo turned to walk back to them, the sinking sun came out from behind a cloud. It illuminated 
the trees, and made the soldiers’ metal breastplates flash, and painted Aristo with its golden light. 

Watching him, Nubia understood how the ancient Greeks could believe the gods of Olympus sometimes walked 
among them. Even tired and dusty he was divinely beautiful. The familiar knife of love twisted in her heart and she 
had to look away. 

“You won't believe this,” he said, as he came up to them. “Titus's body is on its way back to Rome.” 

“You're joking.” said Tranquillus. 

‘The funeral carriage set out yesterday.’ said Aristo. “It must have passed us on the road. Titus’s body should be 
on view in the forum by now.’ 

‘Oh, no!" wailed Flavia. “This is my fault. Because of my fever we missed him. And it's too late to go back to 
Rome today,’ 

Aristo glanced back towards the two soldiers flanking the gate. The sun went behind a cloud and their 
breastplates stopped gleaming. Nubia could see the cloud’s shadow sweeping up the hillside. 

‘The guards did give me two very interesting pieces of information,’ said Aristo. “They told me Titus’s last 
words: [only regret one thing.” 

“What could that mean?” said Tranquillus. 

‘They had no idea,’ said Aristo. 

“What was the second piece of information?’ asked Flavia. 

‘The litter-bearers didn't bring Titus here first. They took him to straight to the frigidarium of the baths down at 
the bottom of the hill, and put him in the cold plunge. That's where he died. That's where he uttered his last words.’ 

‘He died at a bath-house?’ said Flavia. ‘Is it nearby?” 

Aristo nodded. “We passed it earlier, just before you reach Lake Paternus. The locals call it the Baths of 
Vespasian. Hot springs, cold springs, there's even an inn nearby.’ He looked around at them. “Titus's death is the 
biggest news in these hills since his father died here just over two years ago. I suspect that everyone will be talking 
about it at the baths,” 

“Good idea!’ cried Flavia. 

“Thank you,’ said Aristo. He beckoned the two girls closer and leaned in, so that Nubia could smell the honey- 
sweet scent of dates on his breath. Her head was spinning but she forced herself to concentrate. ‘The only problem.’ 
whispered Aristo, ‘is that the baths are only open to women in the evenings. So I suggest that just for tonight, you 
two become girls again.” 


SCROLL XII 





Nubia hated many aspects of Roman life: slavery, crucifixion, animal sacrifice. But she loved going to the baths. 
That night after dinner at the Paternus Inn, she and Flavia joined a dozen other women entering the luxurious Baths 
of Vespasian. The entry fee of a bronze as would buy them a marble niche for their clothes, a massage with scented 
oil, and a warm towel afterwards. The two friends undressed, leaving on only their headscarves to hide their short 
hair. Nubia found a pair of wooden clogs her size and clumped after Flavia into the caldartum. Torches burned in 
wall brackets and the smoke mixed with the steam to make the air thick and warm. Beneath the lofty marble dome 
was a large hexagonal platform of polished marble; each of the six sides was long enough for a person to lie there 
and be massaged, At the moment, every place was taken. But one of the smiling masseuses gestured for them to take 
a seat on a marble bench and wait their turn. 

This bench ran around the marble-faced walls, punctuated every few feet with shell-shaped basins. Nubia 
clomped carefully after Flavia, admiring a dark blue mosaic floor which showed every type of sea creature. Nubia 
sat on the warm, slippery marble bench and looked into one of the shell basins. It was filled with steaming hot water 
and there was a dolphin tap which could be turned on to let in more. A scallop-shaped scoop made of tin floated on 
the surface. Nubia filled the scoop with water and tipped it over her head. The water was almost too hot to bear and 
she gasped. 

‘The water in my shell is cold,’ said Flavia, scooping some water from her shell-basin. She tasted it. ‘But 
delicious.’ She held out her tin scoop and Nubia took a sip. The water was icy cold, with a clean metallic taste. “No 
wonder this area is famous,’ said Flavia. “Hot springs and cold.” 

Nubia was watching three young women on a nearby bench. They were mixing the water in wooden buckets and 
sluicing themselves. She saw one take a bucket from undemeath the bench and bent forward to look underneath 
theirs. 

‘Behold!’ Nubia produced two wooden buckets and handed one to Flavia. “They are mixing the water in these.” 

‘Clever Nubia.” murmured Flavia, 

Nubia used the dolphin tap to fill her wooden bucket with hot water. She added three scoops of the cold metallic 
water from Flavia's shell. then tipped the deliciously warm mixture over her head. The water cascaded over her 
body, splashing the bench and the blue mosaic floor. The sheet of rippling water made the mosaic sea creatures seem 
to quiver. 

‘Behold!’ said Nubia again. She leaned forward and pointed. ‘Could it be a stingray? That creature above 
octopus and below crayfish?’ 

‘Oh, well done, Nubia!’ cried Flavia, *I think you're right. That's a stingray.” She stopped sluicing herself and sat 
forward to examine the mosaic. 

‘Behold the spine,’ said Nubia, tracing its tail with the big toe of her right foot. 

‘Ugh! Flavia shuddered. *What a horrible way to die.” 

*Puellae! Girls!’ A large woman wearing a sage-green headscarf but nothing else clapped her wet hands. “Time 


for your massage.’ She gestured at two free places on the hexagonal platform. Another naked masseuse with a gap- 
toothed smile waited beside her, 

Nubia carefully followed Flavia to the platform and stretched out on her stomach. The smooth polished marble 
beneath her was wet and warm. She closed her eyes and let the larger woman begin to massage her back with 
scented oil. It was lavender, and made her think of Aristo. She knew she should not be thinking of him now; she 
should be helping Flavia get information. Nubia opened her eyes and saw bare feet a few inches from her nose: 
Flavia was also lying on her stomach. 

‘I hear the emperor died in this bath-house,' came Flavia's clear voice. “And that his last words were: / regret 
only one thing.’ 

‘That’s right!" grunted Flavia’s masseuse, the gap-toothed woman. She was working her way down Flavia's legs. 
“My nephew was at the games up in Rome last year, and he says Titus released two men who intended to assassinate 
him. I think those two men killed him and he must have realised it at the end. He regretted sparing them." 

‘That wasn't it,’ came the voice of Nubia’s masseuse. ‘It was his affair with Domitia, his brother’s wife. That's 
what he regretted. lt was nefas and he knew he'd offended the gods.’ 

‘My father was here the night they brought the emperor in,” said another voice. Nubia turned her head so that her 
right cheek rested on the marble. She could see the three pretty young women on their bench, They were still 
sluicing themselves with water. The one with tawny hair was speaking. “My father thinks Titus's brother killed him. 
My father says Titus regretted not getting rid of Domitian when he had the chance.” 

‘Yes,’ agreed Nubia’s masseuse. “That's why Domitian killed him.’ 

‘I heard it was that Jewish princess, Berenice,’ said the thinnest girl. ‘He loved her and didn't want her to go.” 

“You're all wrong,” said the third girl. ‘It was another Jewish woman. A beautiful captive from Jerusalem. They 
say she was the love of his life and so he set her free. 1 think that's the thing Titus regretted most.’ She nodded her 
head wisely. "When you find the love of your life, never let it go.’ 


The next morning Flavia and Nubia dressed as boys again. But despite the tight binding around her chest, the coarse 
brown tunic and the straw hat, Flavia felt wonderful. Her skin was soft and scented from the long session in the bath 
the night before and she was still elated by having deduced that the murder weapon was a poison-tipped stylus. 

Nubia had gone to the stables and when Flavia came out of her room and into the courtyard, she found it empty. 
The grape arbour sparkled with dew and the dawn sky was palest lemon with high pink clouds, as wispy as feathers. 
Flavia went out the main gate and saw Tranquillus standing by the lake. He was gazing thoughtfully up at Titus’s 
Sabine Villa, half hidden by the trees on the hill. 

‘Good morning!’ she said brightly. “Where are the others?’ 

‘Aristo and Hilario are paying the bill,’ said Tranquillus. “And I think Lupus and Nubia are in the stables. 
helping Talpa harness the mules to our carruca. 

‘Thank you for letting us use it,’ said Flavia. “And thank you for bringing your tutor. I wouldn't have been able 
to solve the mystery without you.” 

‘These have been the best three days of my life." he said. 

Flavia turned and looked at him in surprise. “They have?’ 

“Yes,” he said. 

The open adoration in his eyes embarrassed Flavia, so she turned and looked out over the lake. Four ducks were 
swimming across the opalescent surface of the water. ‘Did 1 tell you what the women at the baths told us?” she 
asked, 

“Yes, you told us their theories last night.’ 

“But did 1 tell you what they said about this lake? That it has no bottom? Apparently they used to have human 


sacrifices here,” she said. “In ancient times.” 

Tranquillus caught her hand. *Flavia,’ he said. “I’m going to have another talk with pater,’ 

"About what? 

"About us," 

“Us?” 

“You. Me. Us.’ 

‘Oh.’ Flavia felt her cheeks grow pink. 

‘I like you, Flavia. More than any girl I’ve ever met. Even when you're dressed as a boy.” Tranquillus took a step 
closer. 

Flavia smiled nervously and before she could protest, he was kissing her. 

His lips were wet and warm and tasted faintly of posca. The kiss was not unpleasant, but it didn't make her heart 
beat faster. 

She couldn't help thinking of Gaius Valerius Flaccus. A few months earlier he had given her an impulsive kiss in 
a crowded courtroom. It had set her heart thumping like a drum. But Floppy was married to another woman. So why 
was she even thinking of him? Especially at a moment like this? 

Flavia put her arms around Tranquillus's neck and concentrated on kissing him back. Her straw hat fell off, but 
her heart continued to beat as normal. 

Out on the lake a moorhen gave its squeaky call and a deep, patrician voice said: ‘Flavia?’ 

Flavia started back with a gasp. The voice in her head had sounded so real, as if he was standing behind her. 
Tranquillus looked over her shoulder and his brown eyes opened wide in surprise. 

“What are you doing?’ came Flaccus's deep voice again. 

Flavia whirled. He was behind her. Gaius Valerius Flaccus was here beside Lake Paternus, in the Sabine Hills. 

‘Floppy!’ she cried, wiping her mouth with the back of her hand. “Floppy, what are you doing here?” 

‘I came to find you!’ he said almost angrily. ‘I heard you were back in the country, and I knew you'd be trying to 
solve the biggest mystery of the year.’ She could see a muscle clench in his jaw as he struggled to control himself. 
‘Flavia, I have some important news for you and your friends. Domitian is in Alba Longa. He's offering amnesty to 
all his enemies for three days.” 

Flavia gaped, ‘Amnesty?’ 

“Yes! Amnesty!" He still sounded angry. “He's releasing debts and pardoning offences. It means you and your 
friends can live safely in Italia again. But you must go to Domitian’s Alban Citadel as soon as possible. Tomorrow is 
the last day you can claim your pardon. Tomorrow by noon.’ 


* 


“What is Domitian's Alban Citadel?’ Flavia asked Flaccus a quarter of an hour later. They were in the carruca, 
driving south as fast as they could. Flaccus’s horse was tethered to the back of the carruca; he had ridden most of the 
night and the black gelding was exhausted. Flaccus sat on the bench opposite her, looking tired but handsome. By 
letting his straight dark hair fall over his eyes he avoided her gaze. 

*Domitian’s Alban Citadel.’ he said in his deep soft voice, ‘is a palatial villa in Alba Longa. That's where he 
spends most of his free time.’ 

‘Is that the place you were telling us about?" said Flavia to Aristo. ‘The town that Ascanius founded?" 

“Yes.” said Aristo. “Though I've never been there.’ 

‘I have,” said Tranquillus, “Domitian’s villa is across the lake from my aunt. We can see it from her house. He 
started building it five years ago and he's still working on it,” 


“Why is he building a palace there and not here?’ asked Flavia, gesturing at the green Sabine Hills around them. 

‘Domitian was born in Rome, ten years after Titus,’ said Flaccus. ‘His father was on campaign for most of his 
childhood, and his brother lived in Claudius's royal court. So he doesn't have much attachment to this area. 

‘Remember 1 showed you the house he grew up in?’ said Tranquillus. “The house on Pomegranate Street? After 
his father died, he decided to build his own country retreat in Alba Longa. They say he fell in love with Domitia 
there.’ 

‘His villa is being designed by Rabirius,' added Hilario, “the finest architect alive.’ 

“But where is it?" asked Flavia. “Where is Alba Longa?’ 

"About fifteen miles southeast of Rome,’ said Tranquillus. “On Lake Albanus.’ 

Flaccus glanced up at Lupus, who was sitting beside Talpa, and gave him a tired smile. ‘Loan me your wax 
tablet?” 

Lupus took his tablet from his belt pouch and handed it down to Flaccus. 

Flaccus opened it. “Look,” he said, as he drew in the yellow beeswax. 

Flavia leaned forward, and he turned it so she and Nubia could both see. 

‘Imagine Rome is the hub of a wheel with eight spokes,” he said. “Two vertical spokes, two horizontal and four 
slanting. Titus's Sabine Villa is where the angled spoke meets the wheel here, at the northeast. Lake Albanus is down 
here to the southeast, where other angled spoke meets the wheel at the lower right.’ 

‘Is there a direct road from here to there?’ asked Flavia. 

‘No,’ said Tranquillus. “We have to go back to the hub to get there, back to Rome.” 

“That's right,” said Flaccus, and moved the tip of the stylus down one spoke towards the centre of the wheel. “At 
the moment we're travelling south down along the Via Salaria to Rome, the hub. Once we reach Rome, we take this 
spoke — the Appian Way — southeast to Lake Albanus,” 

“Why isn't he doing this in Rome?’ asked Aristo. ‘Offering amnesty. | mean.” 

‘I don’t know," said Flaccus, passing his hand over his face. ‘I’m so tired I can’t think straight. I'm going to 
sleep, if I can. Does anyone mind if I stretch out on the floor?’ 

The sun was warm and the awning rolled right back, so they all contributed their cloaks to make a bed on the 
floor at their feet. Flavia watched Flaccus lie down and close his eyes. She wanted to ask him a dozen questions. 
How had he found out they were back in Italia? Why was he helping them? What was marriage to Prudentilla like? 
Why had he looked so hurt when he found her kissing Tranquillus? 

Flaccus’s muscular forearm was over his eyes to keep out the bright sunshine, Presently he fell asleep, His arm 
slipped back above his head and his forehead relaxed. Although he was twenty, he suddenly looked very young. 

Flavia swallowed hard. She realised she was still completely and utterly in love with him. 
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A though there was a seat free on the padded bench of the carruca, Lupus remained up at the front with Talpa. He 
liked the steady forward motion. and when Talpa let him take the reins on a straight part of the road it made him feel 
capable and in control. Flaccus awoke briefly when they stopped for a midday break, and then again in the late 
afternoon, as they passed the eight-mile marker on the way back to Rome. They stopped again, so that Flaccus could 
relieve himself in the bushes. Lupus went with him. After they had done their business they both went down to the 
banks of the Tiber and splashed water on their faces, cold and clear from the Sabine Hills. 

As Lupus began to fill his goatskin flask, Flaccus said, ‘I set out in such a hurry I didn't even take a waterskin.* 

Lupus held out his own dripping goatskin to Flaccus, who took a long drink and handed it back. ‘How long have 
Flavia and that boy been together?” said Flaccus, wiping his mouth with the back of his arm. “Are they betrothed? 1 
didn't see a ring.” 

Lupus shook his head and grunted ‘no’, He wanted to tell Flaccus they had only just recently met up with 
Tranquillus again, and that he didn't think Flavia and Tranquillus were together. But Flaccus hadn't waited for a 
reply. He was already making his way back up to the road and the waiting carruca. 


On the last leg of the journey back to Rome, Flavia tried to get Floppy to look at her. She told him all about their 
quest to find Jonathan and to prove that Domitian was behind the death of Titus. He nodded but did not raise his 
head. Aristo and Tranquillus helped fill him in on the mystery. He looked at them. but he would not meet Flavia’s 
gaze. 

Even Tranquillus noticed Flaccus's coolness, and he came to her rescue. “Flavia is amazing,” he said. “The way 
she can unravel a mystery,’ 

Flavia flushed with pleasure and looked expectantly at Flaccus. 

“Yes,” he said, gazing out the back of the carruca. ‘But she can sometimes be too hasty in the conclusions she 
draws.” 

Flavia’s smile faded, She needed to try a different approach. ‘Enough about me,’ she said. “What about you, 
Gaius Valerius Flaccus? Tell us your news. How is Prudentilla?’ 

For a moment he looked startled. Then he said, *Prudentilla is fine,’ and turned to Nubia. ‘How are you?” 

‘Lam very well,’ said Nubia. ‘I am saved.’ 

“Saved?” he raised his dark eyebrows. 

Nubia nodded and started to explain, but Flavia interrupted. "We met a prophet in Ephesus,” she said. “and now 
they've all converted to a new religion.” 

‘It’s a new sect of Judaism,’ said Aristo. ‘We call it The Way. We believe God sent his son as a sacrifice, once 
and for all, to give us eternal life.” 

“And no more animal sacrifice,” said Nubia happily. “Also. we try to be good and kind to each other and to do 
what is right.’ 

From his seat beside Talpa, Lupus turned and gave Flaccus a thumbs-up. 


Flaccus looked surprised. ‘You've all converted?" he asked. 

‘All except for me,” said Flavia, ‘I think it’s irrational. Imagine believing that a dead person could come alive 
again!" 

‘Is yours the sect that worship Chrestus?" Hilario raised one of his arched eyebrows. “That's a subversive 
religion. No wonder you have no qualms about accusing the emperor.’ 

‘We're not subversive,’ said Aristo. "We seek the Truth. And we strive to live a pure life in this world.’ 

Flaccus snorted. “With the reward of immortality in the next? Good luck to you. I hope it works.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to live for ever in a beautiful garden, with no pain and tears?’ asked Aristo. 

‘Actually. no,” said Flaccus in his deep voice. ‘I prefer city life. Also, I think I'd go mad in a perfect world. 
Besides," he stared down at the floorboards of the carruca, “there is no such thing as life after death. The only 
immortality we can ever hope for is that our names be remembered because of what we write or what legacy we 
leave. That's why I've gone back to my epic poem,’ he added under his breath. 

‘The Argonautica? said Flavia. “Are you still working on that?” 

Flaccus nodded, but he did not look at her. “That's the most important thing in my life at the moment,” he said, 
‘and I'm not going to let anything distract me from it again.” 


* 


They left Flaccus’s horse and the tired mules at the Collina Gate stables and entered Rome on foot, just as the sun 
was setting. 

‘I suggest you set out for Alba Longa at dawn,’ said Flaccus. ‘Make sure you arrive by noon. Our new emperor 
is giving a dinner party and games later in the day.” 

‘Aren't you coming with us?" asked Flavia, close to tears. 

‘I think you have all the help you need, Flavia Gemina,” he said. And for the first time all day he looked directly 
at her. She saw the hurt and anger in his dark eyes and it was like a slap in the face. 

“Oh, Floppy!" she whispered. “We need you. I need you,” 

But he was already walking away. 

‘Floppy!’ called Flavia after him. ‘Flaccus!’ 

“We don't need him,” said Tranquillus, as they all watched his retreating back. He turned to Flavia. ‘Come on. 
We’ll spend the night at my house and set out for the Alban Lake at dawn. I'll tell my father I'm visiting Mater and 
my aunt.’ Tranquillus gave his paedagogus a meaningful glance. “You'll back up my story, won't you, Hilario?’ 

‘Of course, master.’ Hilario rolled his eyes and sighed deeply. 

Excellent,’ said Tranquillus. 

‘Floppy must live around here,' said Flavia to Tranquillus, as they went up the same street Flaccus had taken. 
‘Do you know much about him?’ 

‘No more than the rest of Rome,’ said Tranquillus. ‘Just that he’s accepted a junior priesthood, a good step on the 
cursus honorum. And that he broke off his engagement last month.” 

Flavia stopped so suddenty that Nubia bumped into her. *He didn't marry Prudentilla?’ she asked. 

‘I don't know the name of his betrothed,’ said Tranquillus with a scowl, ‘Only that he ruffled a lot of feathers by 
calling off the wedding at the last moment. He and his sponsa had just been on a trip to Halicarnassus.” he said. 
‘They brought back half a dozen freeborn children who'd been sold into slavery. His position as priest is a reward 
for that, I think. But if he'd backed out of his engagement before the appointment he might never have received it. 
Come on,’ he said. ‘I’m hungry and tired and want to get home before dark.’ 


Gaius Suetonius Laetus was dining with another senator. but his son Tranquillus had the household slaves prepare 


the best triclintum. An hour after dusk, the friends and their tutors dined on hot leek soup followed by papyrus thin 
strips of cured beef and hard-boiled quails’ eggs. For mensa secunda they had pears poached in honey with walnuts 
and creamy cheese on top. Nubia enjoyed the meal almost as much as she enjoyed reclining next to Aristo, He 
shared her couch, positioned slightly behind her, The autumn night was cool and when she shivered he slipped his 
own red travelling cloak around her shoulders. It was still warm from his body. Nubia gave another shiver, this time 
of pleasure. 

‘The slaves have heated the hot plunge.’ said Tranquillus, licking honey from his fingers. ‘Why don’t you girls 
have a quick soak and then we men will use it.” He clapped twice, and a pretty dark-haired slave-girl appeared at the 
doorway. ‘Eurydice here will assist you in the baths and then show you to your room. You girls don't mind sharing a 
large double bed? It’s my mother’s and very comfortable, A slave will wake you an hour before dawn,’ 

‘Thank you, Tranquillus,” said Flavia. ‘I don't know what we would have done without your help.’ 

‘Don’t mention it,’ he said, with a wave of his hand. ‘It’s in times like these that you discover who your real 
friends are.’ 

The slave-girl called Eurydice led them through the torchlit garden and down a flickering corridor to a small, 
lamplit bath-house. Nubia and Flavia sat on a wooden bench to unstrap their sandals. Next they put their belts and 
belt-pouches on the bench. Finally they stood and stripped off their coarse brown tunics and undergarments, 

*1 will brush these and have them ready by morning,” said the girl in a pleasantly-accented voice. “There are 
clogs under the bench and linen sleeping tunics there on the shelf, folded on top of your towels. Your travelling hats 
are in the vestibule,’ she added, ‘where you left them this evening.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Nubia and Flavia together. They slipped on the wooden clogs and moved carefully into the 
steamy room next door. The little caldarium had a plaster dome above a small circular pool of hot water. Four 
torches burned in brackets on the wall, making globes of flickering orange in the steamy atmosphere. 

Nubia removed her clogs and carefully descended into the deep bath. The film of oil on top smelled of myrtle. 
The soft slap of water echoed in the cylindrical room and when the steam parted she could see the stars through a 
circular hole in the top of the dome. 

“Our second night-time bath,” said Nubia happily. ‘This is a delicious luxury." 

Flavia gave her a half-hearted smile as she came down the steps. Nubia could see she was still upset about 
Flaccus. 

“We are needing it after that dusty journey,” said Nubia. 

“Yes,” said Flavia. ‘It was a terrible journey.” 

“When we have had our bath and are in bed.” said Nubia, ‘I have something to give you.” 

“You have something for me?’ Flavia was neck deep in the bath, her eyes closed. 

“Yes,” said Nubia. *Flaccus gave it to me. He told me it was for you.’ 

Flavia's eyes opened. ‘Something from Floppy?" she said. “Where is it?" 

‘In my belt pouch," said Nubia. “But he told me to give it to you last thing before bed.’ 

‘Forget that!’ cried Flavia. The water slapped the sides of the pool as she moved quickly towards the steps and 
up them. 

“Flavia, no!" protested Nubia, ‘He said last thing before bed.’ 

Naked and glistening, Flavia slipped on her clogs and disappeared into the apodyterium. A moment later she was 
back, clutching the little ivory tablet that Flaccus had given Nubia in the carruca, 

‘Oh look!" Flavia kicked off her clogs and sat on the steps of the bath, waist deep in the warm water, ‘It’s bound 
with a sweet little red ribbon and there’s tiny writing inside. What is it?" 

‘I do not know," said Nubia. ‘I have not opened it.” 


‘Pollux!’ exclaimed Flavia. ‘It's hard to read in this — Oh!’ 

There was a plop as the little ivory booklet fell from her slippery fingers into the pool. 

‘Oh no!” cried Flavia, and dived for the tablet. Warm myrtle-scented water splashed onto the walls and walkway 
of the caldarium, and a moment later Flavia held up the tablet triumphantly, 

‘Got it!’ she cried, and then: "But the ink is running and the message is all blurred! Now I'll never know what it 
said! Oh, Nubia!" she wailed. ‘How could you let me be so foolish?’ 
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Lupus snuggled into the soft blankets on a narrow but comfortable bed in Tranquillus's bedroom. His muscles felt 
relaxed and warm after the myrtle-scented bath in the villa’s small caldarium. Glowing coals in a bronze tripod cast 
a dim ruby light on the frescoed walls and took the autumn chill from the room. 

‘Is the bed soft enough for you, Lupus?” came Tranquillus’s voice from the reddish-brown gloom. 

Lupus grunted yes. 

‘Since my old tutor left, I have this room all to myself.’ Tranquillus sounded pleased with himself. 

Lupus gave another sleepy grunt: his eyelids were heavy. 

‘Lupus?’ came Tranquillus's voice. “Are you afraid? I mean, about going to Domitian's villa. Aren't you a little 
afraid?’ 

Lupus shrugged, then grunted yes, 

“Me. too. Even though there's no edict out against me like there is against you. Have you heard the story about 
Domitian and the Triclinium of Death?’ 

Lupus grunted no, 

‘Last month he gave a banquet in a black-walled triclinium. All the guests had place-tags like grave-markers and 
Domitian served them the sort of food you usually offer to the dead: black beans, blood sausage, pomegranates. The 
guests all thought they were going to be murdered at any moment. They were quaking on the couches. Even on their 
way home they expected assassins to leap from the shadows and slit their throats. But when they got home each one 
found an expensive present from Domitian. He likes to play practical jokes like that.’ 

Lupus chuckled and rolled over to face Tranquillus. In the dim light he could only see the boy's shape on the 
other bed. 

‘It's ironic,’ continued Tranquillus, ‘because everyone knows Domitian is terrified of dying a violent death.” 

Lupus grunted ‘Why?’ 

‘Apparently the auspices of his birth were terrible. He's obsessed with horoscopes and signs. Takes an astrologer 
with him everywhere, He was born when Saturn and Mars were dangerously close to the Sun and the Moon.’ 

Lupus gave his ‘so what?” grunt. 

‘It's a terrible chart. It points to a sudden and violent death. Once, when he was a boy, his father Vespasian 
teased him for refusing to eat some mushrooms at a dinner party. He said: Why fear poisoned mushrooms when the 
stars say you'll die by the sword? Or something like that.’ 

Lupus grunted softly, to show he was still listening. 

There was a pause, and then Tranquillus’s voice came hesitantly out of the darkness: ‘Lupus, do you think Flavia 
likes me? Or is she in love with Flaccus? I saw the way she was watching him today, when he was sleeping. I was an 
idiot to tell her that he broke off his engagement. Do you think I have a chance with her? Lupus?" 

This time Lupus did not grunt or chuckle. He made his breathing soft and steady. He was not asleep, but he 
thought it best to pretend he was. 


The next morning, an hour before dawn, Nubia and the others crept out of the sleeping villa into the chilly street. 
Nubia caught the scent of pine-pitch and smoke from the flaming torch held by Hilario. She was still looking around 
for Aristo when the paedagogus set off down the cobbled street with Tranquillus and Lupus and Flavia following 
behind. 

"Wait," cried Nubia. “Aristo is not here yet.” 

“You're right,” said Flavia, stopping and turning. ‘Where is he?" 

Hilario turned, too. “He went to the forum, to investigate Titus’s body for signs of prick-marks. He's going to 
meet us at the Capena Gate.” 

‘It was my idea,’ said Tranquillus. “The body is five days old now and soon it will be too swollen to spot 
something as tiny as the mark of a stylus.” 

‘Good thinking,’ said Flavia, and Nubia noticed she was clutching the ivory tablet. 

Tranquillus fell into step beside Flavia, ‘I'm pleased that we got away without pater questioning me.” 

Flavia nodded, distracted. and Nubia saw the look of hurt on Tranquillus’s face, 

“Will your father not worry when he finds you are gone?’ Nubia asked him. 

“No. I've left him a note telling him I'm taking some friends to see my mother at Alba Longa. That's almost the 
truth,” he added. 

‘Which gate are we going to now?’ asked Nubia, as they turned left onto a street full of shops. Some were just 
beginning to open and she could smell bread from the baker's. 

‘To the Porta Capena.' said Tranquillus. "The Appian Way leads from there straight to the Alban Lake. The 
journey usually takes us three or four hours, so we should be there well before noon. I told Talpa to have a carruca 
ready by the first hour.’ 

Sure enough, Talpa the driver was waiting for them on the other side of the arched gate. Torchlight showed the 
buttercup-yellow carruca and she could see from here he had a fresh quartet of mules. The others went forward but 
Nubia hesitated beneath the arch, looking around anxiously for Aristo. 

A few drops of water plopped onto her straw hat. She held out her hand and looked up. How could it be raining 
underneath a massive stone arch? 

‘They don’t call it the watery gate for nothing,’ said Aristo's voice. She turned and saw him emerging from the 
pre-dawn gloom. He pointed up. ‘Three of Rome's biggest aqueducts pass over this gate. So I don't advise lingering 
underneath." He took her elbow and looked down at her. For a heart-stopping moment she thought he was going to 
kiss her, but he merely directed her through the arch to the waiting carruca. ‘I went to the forum to see the emperor's 
body.” he said. “And you'll never guess.’ 

‘It was gone?’ 

He nodded. ‘Apparently it’s now on its way to Alba Longa. Just like us.” 


Dawn found them clipping along the Appian Way and presently the rising sun threw the shadow of one of the great 
arched aqueducts across their path, so that the carruca was in warm sunlight one moment and cold shadow the next. 

Tranquillus was sitting next to Flavia. pointing out monuments along the Via Appia. At the third milestone they 
stopped at a roadside-stand and bought hot sausages wrapped in cool grape leaves. 

Flavia had been clutching the little ivory tablet, waiting for the light to be bright enough for her to decipher any 
traces of writing. Now she put it in her lap so that she could peel back the grape leaf from her sausage. 

"Who gave you the love-tablet?’ asked Tranquillus. 

“What? 


‘That.’ He pointed at the ivory booklet in her lap. 

“Why do you call it a love-tablet?’ she asked, aware that all the others were watching her, too. 

"Because it's a loye-tablet!” he said. 

‘How can you tell?’ 

“He's right, Flavia,’ said Aristo gently. “It’s a love-tablet.’ 

“Stop calling it that— she spluttered. ‘How can you possibly know—' 

‘He knows because it's small and dainty and made of ivory.” said Tranquillus. “Did it come wrapped with a 
ribbon?” 

Flavia nodded. 

‘It’s the latest fashion,” said Aristo. “For a man to give a woman he loves an ivory tablet with a poetic declaration 
of his feelings inside. May I see it?" 

‘No!’ Flavia put down her sausage and closed both hands around the ivory tablet, 

‘Flaccus! cried Tranquillus. ‘Gaius Valerius Flaccus!’ 

“Where?” cried Flavia. looking around eagerly. 

“He's the one who gave it to her, Great Juno’s beard!" Tranquillus slowly turned his head to stare at Flavia. 
*That’s why he called off his engagement. He loves you, not her!’ 

*Don't be silly.’ said Flavia, but her heart thudded at the idea. 

‘Let me see it,’ said Tranquillus. 

“No!” 

‘I won't open it. I just want to examine it.’ 

‘Go ahead then!’ she cried. ‘Look at it. You won't be able to read it even if you tried. I dropped it in the bath last 
night.” 

Tranquillus took the tablet and opened it and frowned. Then his eyes grew wide as he read: “Give me a thousand 
kisses, Flavia, then another hundred, then a thousand, then a second hundred, then a thousand more—’ 

‘Tt does not say that!" Flavia snatched the tablet back. “You're just quoting Catullus.’ She eagerly examined the 
two inner leaves of the tablet, but they were perfectly blank. 

“You're disappointed!" cried Tranquillus triumphantly, “You actually thought he wrote that." Then his smile 
faded. "You love him, don't you, Flavia? You love Flaccus?" 

“No I don’t!" 

Tranquillus looked at her friends. ‘She loves Flaccus, doesn’t she?’ 

Aristo and Lupus both shrugged their shoulders and Nubia looked down at her lap. 

‘No, I don’t,’ repeated Flavia, biting her lower lip. ‘Of course I don't!” 

‘If you say so,” said Tranquillus. He looked away. 

Flavia turned her head too, and looked out the back of the carruca at the passing tombs. And for some reason the 
Greek epitaph came to mind: Eat, drink, be merry and make love; all below here is darkness. 
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Fa over an hour Hilario had been giving them a running commentary on the passing landmarks. Nubia knew he 
was doing it to fill the awkward lack of conversation, but something was bothering her. 

So when the rubbery-faced tutor paused for breath, she raised her hand. 

“Yes, Nubia?’ said Aristo, 

‘I was thinking,” said Nubia. ‘We are going to receive pardon from Domitian and then prove he killed his 
brother, so he will not be able to rule?" 

“That's right,’ said Flavia. 

Nubia frowned. ‘Are we doing what is right?’ 

"Of course we are,’ said Flavia. ‘We're seeking the Truth. And Justice.” 

‘But we are not being truthful, We are plotting against him." 

"She makes a very good point.’ said Hilario, ‘Is what we're doing ethical?" 

‘Of course it's ethical!” said Flavia. ‘It’s our duty to prevent an evil man from becoming emperor. And Domitian 
is evil,” 

Tranquillus sighed. ‘I agree with Flavia,” he said. ‘Domitian is a sadist. They say he has a habit of spearing flies 
with his stylus while he’s writing. He aims his needle-sharp stylus and spears them right through.’ 

“You Romans pierce people,’ said Nubia. ‘On crosses.” 

‘They're usually runaway slaves who deserve it,” said Tranquillus, “The poor flies don't.’ 

Nubia shuddered, but Lupus chuckled. 

‘Domitian probably pulls the flies’ wings off after he spears them,’ said Tranquillus, and added, ‘And he loves 
cruel practical jokes.” 

Beside Nubia, Flavia stiffened. "What if this is a practical joke?’ she asked. ‘Or worse, a trap?’ 

‘I had that thought,’ muttered Tranquillus. ‘Last night." 

“What do you mean?” said Nubia. 

“What if Domitian is only pretending to forgive his enemies,’ said Flavia, ‘in order to get them to reveal 
themselves?” 

“That's right," said Tranquillus grimly. *If you want to trap a rat, you put out a piece of cheese. What if amnesty 
is the cheese he's using to catch his rats? Spear the fly. trap the rat.’ 

Hilario harrumphed. ‘Shame on you two! Why can't you give our new emperor the benefit of the doubt, like this 
wise girl here?’ He gestured at Nubia, “If you believe a man to be honest, will he not rise to your expectations?” 

Lupus grunted no, and Tranquillus snorted. “You're a pessimist, Lupus. 

Lupus wrote on his wax tablet: 11M NOT A PESSIMIST. I'M A REALIST. 

Nubia and Flavia exchanged a knowing smile. “That's what Jonathan always used to say,’ explained Flavia. 

“We have no proof of Domitian's evil intentions,’ said Hilario, ‘only rumour. And Rumour is a dreadful looming 
monster; under every feather of her body is a watchful eye, a tongue, a shouting mouth and pricked up ears,’ 


Nubia knew Hilario was quoting Virgil; Flavia and Jonathan had taught her Latin by reading the Aeneid to her, 
and this was a passage she had once memorized for Aristo, Without thinking she continued the quote: “4f night she 
wheels in the dark and screeching sky, by day she perches on rooftops and towers, throwing whole cities into panic.” 

Flavia clapped her hands. ‘Nubia, you quoted Virgil! Euge!” 

Aristo gave her an approving nod and a look of such pride that her spirit soared. 

‘Ah, said Hilario, raising his arched eyebrows at Aristo. ‘I see you have taught your pupils something. Well 
done.’ Then he turned back to Flavia, “Isn't it possible that Titus really did catch a fever and die? And that Domitian 
is just trying to do the right thing by wiping the tablet clean?’ 

‘Maybe,’ said Flavia grudgingly. “And I hope you're right about him wiping the tablet clean." 

“Well, said Tranquillus, “there's Mount Albanus now. We'll be at the lake in an hour, We'll soon know if 
Domitian is really pardoning his brother's enemies, or throwing them to the lions.’ 

Nubia closed her eyes and prayed silently. ‘Dear Lord, I am not afraid to die. But please help us do the right 
thing. Amen," 


For the past few miles the mules had been straining, for the Appian Way was skirting the lower slopes of the Alban 
hills. The carruca parted a flock of goats clogging the road, and Flavia also saw cattle grazing on the grassy slopes. 
Just past the twelfth milestone and a large octagonal mausoleum, they passed through a pretty town with red-tile 
roofs and walls the colour of clotted cream. On the slopes to their left, Flavia saw some temples. 

‘Bovillae,” said Hilario. ‘Ox Town. When Alba Longa was destroyed this colony took over the cultic duties.’ 

‘Alba Longa was destroyed?’ said Flavia. 

“Yes,” said Aristo, “Nobody knows exactly where it was.’ 

“They say it’s under the Villa of Clodius Pulcher,” said Hilario. “Up on the crest of the ridge. Domitian’s palace is 
further south.’ 

“Where is the lake?” asked Nubia, frowning, 

‘On the other side of the lip of the crater,’ said Hilario. ‘It’s quite steep.” 

Tranquillus added. “These mountains used to be volcanoes. Lacus Albanus fills the crater of the biggest one.’ 

Lupus looked alarmed and scribbled on his wax tablet; DORMANT VOLCANO? 

For the first time since he had discovered Flaccus’s love-tablet to Flavia, Tranquillus smiled. ‘I hope it’s 
dormant! It hasn't erupted in living memory,’ 

‘Neither had Vesuvius,” said Flavia. “Until the year before last.’ 

They all made the sign against evil. 

‘Tell us about the lake?” said Flavia to Tranquillus. She knew he was depressed and she felt sorry for him. 

He shrugged. “Nothing to tell.’ 

‘Nothing to tell?’ harrumphed Hilario, his arched eyebrows rising higher. “What about the prophecy and the 
Emissario?’ 

‘Oh, yes. That.’ Tranquillus sighed. 

“What is the emissario?” asked Nubia. 

“Yes,” said Flavia. “What ts the emissario?” 

‘Euge! Hilario sat up straight and clapped his hands. ‘My turn to tell a story. a fascinating one recounted by 
Livy, Cicero and Dionysius of Halicarnassus.’ He unwrapped a papyrus parcel of dates and offered them round, 

Flavia hesitated, then took a handful. Their chewy sweetness would console her and a good story might take her 
mind off Flaccus. The carruca had left Bovillae behind and they were passing through chestnut woods. The bright 
morning sun made their leaves glow like chrysolite and cast a delicious dappled shade. Flavia popped a date in her 
mouth and sat back to listen. 


"About five hundred years ago,’ began Hilario, “the waters of Lacus Albanus began to rise. It was the end of the 
summer. There had been no rain and the snows had melted long before, There was no natural explanation: And yet 
the level of the lake got higher and higher." Hilario’s eyes bulged and he gestured dramatically with his arms. ‘The 
lake threatened to spill over its rim like too much wine poured into a cup. It was a prodigy!’ 

Flavia sat forward. She had never heard this story. The others were watching Hilario, too, and he seemed pleased 
by their attention. 

‘The senate sent an envoy to Delphi, to see what Apollo might say through the Pythia. In the meantime, on the 
other side of Rome, soldiers were besieging an Etruscan town called Veii. News of the rising lake reached the 
besieging army and even the towns people behind the walls. One day an old Etruscan soothsayer called out that he 
had the answer.’ Here Hilario let his rubbery face go slack and pretended to be an old man. ‘/ have the answer!” 
quavered Hilario as the soothsayer. * The gods have spoken to me!” 

Flavia and Nubia giggled, and Lupus guffawed at Hilario’s imitation of a mad Etruscan soothsayer. 

Hilario shook his jowls enthusiastically: ‘When water flows out of the Alban Lake but does not mix with the sea, 
Rome will conquer Veii.” 

Even Tranquillus gave a grudging smile. 

“But the old soothsayer was jeered at by the besieging Romans and the besieged Etruscans alike.’ Here Hilario 
played the role of a scoffer, pointing and laughing. “Until the delegation returned from Delphi to report that the 
Pythia had said exactly the same thing as the old man! And when the Sibylline books were consulted, they 
confirmed it, too!” 

Lupus grunted and wrote on his wax tablet: HOW DID THEY DRAIN THE LAKE? 

‘Simple,’ said Hilario. “They drilled a tunnel in the mountain just below the rising water level. That is the 
Emissario. It allowed the water to come out and irrigate the farmlands here,’ he gestured to the fields sloping away 
to their right. “The water level in the lake returned to normal, the crops were watered, and within a year the town of 
Veii had been captured.” 

“Oh! said Nubia. ‘They called it the Emissario, because water goes out of it.’ 

“Well done, Nubia,” said Aristo, and Flavia saw him give her a dazzling smile. 

“What happened to the Emissario?’ asked Flavia, ‘Is is still there?’ 

‘OF course!" said Hilario, and looked around at them, pleased. “It’s quite overgrown, but it’s there, Tranquillus 
and I went to investigate its entrance last month. An old goatherd told us that it still runs all the way through. If you 
wanted,’ he said, ‘you could travel a mile through the mountain, and come out the other side. Just up ahead, on the 
other side of the Via Appia.’ 

“No, thank you,” said Flavia. *I think that's one experience I can live without. 
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J ust past the fourteenth milestone, Talpa turned the carruca off the Via Appia onto a road leading steeply up to the 
left. As the road curved round, Lupus caught tantalising glimpses of a magnificent villa on the hillside ahead. A high 
stone wall surrounded it, but he could see domes and tiled roofs peeping above the wall, and the dark tips of cypress 
trees, too. 

‘There it is,’ said Tranquillus. *Domitian's Alban Villa.’ 

“Great Juno’s peacock!* murmured Flavia. ‘Now I know why they call it Domitian's Alban Citadel.’ 

‘It is so big!" said Nubia. ‘Like a whole city.” 

“And there's more outside those walls,’ said Hilario. ‘Two massive grottoes down by the lakeside and an 
amphitheatre over to the south,” he said. 

Tranquillus nodded and said: ‘Five years ago, when I was eight, I saw two bears fight each other in the 
amphitheatre.’ 

‘As for what's inside the walls,’ said Hilario. ‘I’ve heard there are three terraces, a hippodrome, a big 
cryptoporticus and a small theatre, There are fountains, gardens and secret tunnels. And the palace, of course." 

‘Where's the Emissario?’ asked Flavia. 

“It’s right down by the lake,’ said Tranquillus. “You can’t see it from here.’ 

The four mules strained, for they were still climbing. They pulled the buttercup-yellow carruca up an impressive 
drive, past a wall full of statues in niches. The flesh of the marble statues was subtly tinted and one or two looked so 
real that Lupus half expected them to turn and wave at them. 

‘Behold!’ said Nubia, as they drove through an arch and emerged into a circular piazza. ‘There is a long line of 
people going to that building.’ 

To their left was a magnificent porter's lodge. Soldiers stood either side of open doors and a queue of people 
stretched out from it across the piazza towards the fountain at its centre. On the other side of the fountain was the 
gate to the palace itself. 

“Great Juno,’ said Flavia. “Look at them all.’ 

‘I hope we are not too late,” murmured Nubia. 

Talpa reined in the mules and Lupus stood up to get a better look. 

‘Is it true?’ Aristo asked a man coming across the piazza towards them. ‘Is Domitian offering free pardons and 
amnesty?" 

The man had a cow on a leash. He stopped and squinted up at them, then his face broke into a brown-toothed 
smile, ‘Absolutely true,’ he said. “Two years ago. my father accidentally borrowed this cow from the imperial flock. 
Domitian just told me I can keep her and all her offspring. But you'd better hurry,’ said the man. ‘The doors close at 
noon." 

Hilario tumed to Tranquillus. “You see?” he said. “It’s obviously legitimate. I suggest you get in the queue.’ 

Aristo nodded. “That's why we came here, isn't it?’ 


‘I’m still afraid we might be walking into the lion's jaws,’ said Flavia. 

Lupus held up his tablet: I'M GOING ON THE PROWL 

‘Not a bad idea,” said Aristo. ‘Find out what people are saying. We'll save your place in the queue." 

Lupus nodded and slipped over the side of the carruca. He ran to the fountain — glittering in the mid-morning sun 
- and drank from one of the jets of water. He wiped his mouth, grinned at them and gave them a thumbs-up: they 
could depend on him, 


‘Are you all together?’ asked the man with the tablet. His grizzled hair showed he was in his sixties, but his 
muscular body was that of a man thirty years younger and his keen dark eyes were full of energy. Although his short 
hair was grey his eyebrows were still black. 

“Yes,” said Flavia, and Aristo added. “The six of us are all together.’ 

The man’s smile did not quite reach his eyes. “And are you all seeking amnesty?" 

“Just the three of us.’ Flavia glanced at Lupus, who had come running up only moments before. Still breathless. 
he gave her a tiny nod and a secret thumbs-up: apparently Domitian really was pardoning people. 

‘Just you three boys?’ the man raised a dark eyebrow, “You are seeking imperial amnesty?" 

“Yes,” said Flavia bravely. ‘Just us three.” 

‘Then your friends here will have to wait outside. Fm sorry, but it's policy. You may sit over there.’ He gestured 
towards a polished marble bench with lion's feet legs. 

‘The lion's jaws,’ murmured Flavia, as Aristo, Tranquillus and Hilario walked to the bench. 

“Names?” The man with the wax-tablet was speaking to her. “May I ask your names?" 

Flavia took a deep breath: “Flavia Gemina, Flavia Nubia and Lupus.’ 

This time the secretary raised both eyebrows. ‘Two of you are girls?’ 

“Yes,” Flavia took off her sunhat and ran her hand through her hair. 

‘Please leave your hats here, if you don't mind," said the man. as he wrote down their names. “Address him as 
Caesar, Augustus or even Jupiter. He likes that.” 

Flavia's heart was pounding as she and Nubia tossed their hats to Aristo, who caught them deftly. 

‘Is there anyone else in there with Domitian?” she asked. 

“No.' said the secretary. “Nobody else is in with the emperor.’ He smirked. “Not even a fly.’ 

As Flavia led the way inside, she remembered Tranquillus's story about Domitian spearing flies with a needle- 
sharp stylus. She realised the secretary had been making a bitter joke. 

And she remembered what Tranquillus had said about Domitian: Spear the fly, trap the rat. 


Of course the emperor was not physically alone. Two of his Praetorian guards stood behind his desk. There could be 
no risk of assassination. Nubia realised this as soon as she stepped into the small, bright room. But Domitian had no 
secretary with him. He seemed to be dealing with the pardons by himself. 

The young emperor was seated behind a marble table. Before him lay a large wax tablet, with at least six leaves. 
He looked up, and when his gaze locked with Nubia's it was like the shock she once had from touching a jellyfish. 

‘Nubia of the Colosseum!” he said. ‘I wondered if I would see you again. I commended your courage then, and I 
commend it now,’ 

‘Caesar,’ she said, her voice barely more than a whisper. 

He looked her up and down, then gave a half-smile. “Even dressed as a boy you are delectable.’ With some effort 
he pulled his gaze from her and looked at the others, “Flavia Gemina,' he said, ‘And Vulpus?’ 

‘Lupus,’ corrected Flavia. “His name is Lupus... er... Caesar. A few months ago we were wrongly named on a 


decree.” 


‘Of course. How could I forget? His name was on the decree. And wasn’t there a fourth name?’ 

‘Our friend Jonathan ben Mordecai,’ said Flavia. ‘Has he been to ask your pardon yet?’ 

Domitian glanced down at the wax tablet before him, and tapped his stylus thoughtfully on the marble tabletop. 
‘No, I don't believe he has.’ 

He flipped through a few leaves of the tablet, then looked up. ‘So.’ he said. “Are you begging my forgiveness?’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Flavia in a small voice. ‘Even though we don’t really know why the decree was issued,’ 

“Because you stole a valuable gem,’ said Domitian. He reached into the neck of his tunic and pulled out the large 
lentil-shaped emerald that had been hanging from a gold chain. Nubia recognised Nero’s Eye, the emerald they had 
risked their lives to find. “But as you see, it is now safely in my possession and I am feeling magnanimous. You are 
pardoned,’ 

Nubia heard Flavia swallow. ‘If our friend Jonathan comes— 

*If he comes in the next half hour, then 1 will pardon him.’ Domitian stood up. “But pardons must be requested in 
person. And with suitable humility.’ 

He stepped out from behind his desk and came to stand before them. 

Nubia caught his scent now, the smell of stale sweat overlaid with susinum, a sickly sweet and extremely 
expensive perfume. He was leering at her again, and licking his lips. Nubia could not take her eyes from his mouth. 
His lips were plump and red, the upper one protruding more than the lower. 

“Kiss my feet.’ 

“What?” gasped Flavia. 

Domitian was still staring at Nubia with his large dark eyes. He smiled. ‘Kiss my feet, if you desire my pardon.’ 

Nubia could hear the blood pulsing in her ears. She felt hot and then cold, and her stomach churned. Once she 
had seen a cobra with a desert mouse. The mouse had been transfixed by the cobra’s deadly stare. She felt like that 
mouse. She did not want to be in his presence a moment longer. 

So, with all the strength in her she dropped her gaze and knelt at his feet. His toes — where they peeped out of the 
gilded sandals — were crooked and the joints knobbed with corns. The big toe of his left foot was the least repulsive, 
so she took a deep breath, closed her eyes and pressed her lips against it. 

Then she stood and turned and ran out of the room. 
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“Nubia? What is it?’ 

She heard Aristo’s voice and felt his strong arms encircle her. She hugged him tightly, and felt his heart 
pounding against her ear. Gradually her nausea subsided. But now the tears came. 

“Did he molest you?’ Aristo started to pull out of her embrace but Nubia clung to him, 

‘Aristo!" she was sobbing. ‘Don’t go. Stay with me.” 

“Always.” he said huskily, and she felt him kiss the top of her head, ‘I knew I shouldn't have let you go in alone . 
.. Flavia! Lupus!" He kept an arm around her as he moved towards the others. ‘Are you all right?” 

Nubia opened her eyes and blinked away tears to see a very pale Flavia and a grim-faced Lupus emerging from 
the porter's lodge. The last few people left in the queue were staring nervously at them. 

“Yes,” said Flavia, catching Nubia's hand. ‘I’m all right. We're just going to the fountain,’ 

Nubia reluctantly let herself be pulled from Aristo’s embrace. She followed Flavia down the steps and across the 
plaza to the fountain. Once there, they both let jets of water arc into their open mouths. Lupus joined them a moment 
later. and dunked his entire head in the water. 

‘I hate him!’ gargled Flavia, without taking her mouth from the stream. 

“Why? asked Tranquillus, running up to them. “What did he make you do?" he asked breathlessly. 

“Yes. tell us,” said Aristo. ‘By all the gods, if he—' 

Flavia came out from under the jet of water. ‘He made us kiss his feet,’ she gasped. “And they're horrible; he has 
hammer-toes." 

‘Is that all?” said Aristo to Nubia, his brown eyes full of concern. She nodded miserably, and wiped her mouth. 
Ansto slipped his arm around her shoulders again. 

‘The filthy—" began Tranquillus, but Lupus had been writing something and now he showed it to them, 
grinning. 

AT LEAST HE DIDN'T MAKE US KISS HIS BOTTOM 

‘Or his big wet mouth,’ said Flavia. Then she began to giggle, and despite herself, so did Nubia. 


Flavia and her friends were still at the fountain, trying to wash the taste of imperial foot from their mouths, when 
Flavia heard an accented voice, 

“Nubia? Nubia, is that you?’ 

Flavia turned to see an Egyptian with a narrow face and heavy lidded eyes staring open-mouthed at Nubia. He 
was wearing a long, grass-green caftan. 

‘Ascletario!" she gasped. 

‘Flavia Gemina!” His eyes widened. “The voice is yours but you're taller, and you're dressed like a boy!" 

“Yes,” said Flavia ruefully. ‘I know," 

‘And Lupus,’ said Ascletario. ‘My little mute friend.’ 

Lupus narrowed his eyes at the Egyptian and nodded warily. 


‘This is a very good disguise for you,” said Ascletario to Flavia, He was rubbing his hands nervously together. 
‘But not so good for Nubia. Her unique beauty is most difficult to hide.’ 

‘So true,’ murmured Aristo. 

Flavia smiled. ‘It’s good to see you again, Ascletario,' she said. 

‘The Ascletario?’ said Tranquillus. *Titus’s astrologer?” 

‘I humbly bow,’ said the Egyptian, and did so. 

*Ascletario,* said Flavia, ‘this is our tutor Aristo, our friend Tranquillus and his tutor, Hilario.” Her smile faded as 
a thought occurred. “Do you work for him now? For Domitian?” 

*I hope to, hope to. hope to,’ said Ascletario. *He is choosing his amici this week.’ 

“His amici?” said Nubia. 

“His inner circle,” explained Aristo. “Advisors and stewards. They’re called his amici, his friends.’ 

Ascletario bowed and rubbed his hands. “And I hope to become one of them. I am his servant, his servant, his 
servant.’ 

‘Why?’ said Flavia. 

‘Because he is powerful,’ said Ascletario. ‘It is better to be with him than against him.” The Egyptian glanced 
around nervously. "You are here for Jonathan, Jonathan, Jonathan?’ 

*What?’ gasped Flavia. 

‘Jonathan, Jon— 

“Yes!” interrupted Flavia. “We heard you the first time. But do you know where he is?" 

And Nubia whispered: “Have you seen him?’ 

Ascletario glanced towards the soldiers guarding the columned porch. Only a few petitioners still waited outside; 
it was almost noon. 

‘I will tell you,’ he said, rubbing his hands together nervously, “But we must walk back to your cart and you 
must pretend to drive back towards Rome." 

Flavia nodded and as they started towards the yellow carruca, Ascletario spoke in a low voice. *A few days ago. 
some guards caught Jonathan outside Reate shortly after the emperor became ill. Domitian had him arrested and 
brought here." 

‘Here? To Lake Albanus?’ 

“Yes,” said the Egyptian. “He has been . . . interrogating him.’ 

‘Alas!’ whispered Nubia. ‘Poor Jonathan.” 

‘Jonathan would never hurt Titus!’ hissed Flavia. “He was trying to warn him.’ 

‘Are you certain?’ said Ascletario. They had reached the carruca and he turned to face her. ‘Flavia Gemina, are 
you most certain that Jonathan was trying to save the Emperor and not assassinate him?’ 

“Yes!” cried Flavia. ‘If anyone killed Titus it was Domitian. Maybe Jonathan found proof of his guilt. Maybe 
that’s why Domitian arrested him.’ 

“Ascletario,' said Aristo, "you were with Titus on the road, Don't you know what happened?’ 

Ascletario glanced over his shoulder at the porter's lodge. Flavia could see that one of the guards was watching 
them with narrowed eyes. 

Ascletario smiled and nodded, as if bidding them farewell. “At the first stopping place. Titus caught a chill, 
which soon became a fever. We treated him as best we could.” 

“Who” hissed Flavia. ‘Who was travelling with him?’ 

‘Apart from me? Domitian and his slaves, and Titus’s, too, of course, Also the Praetorian Guard, a Jewish doctor 
and Crispus, the secretary you just met.’ 


"A Jewish doctor?’ said Flavia sharply. *Was it Doctor Mordecai?’ 

“No. It was a man called Ben Aruva. Pinchas ben Aruva. He recently began treating the emperor's headaches, 
headaches, headaches.’ 

“Titus destroyed Jerusalem," said Aristo quietly, “And yet he put his trust in this Jewish doctor?’ 

‘They say he is the best,’ said Ascletario. 

‘Packing Titus in ice was probably what killed him,’ said Flavia. 

‘On the contrary,” said Ascletario, still grinning and nodding for the sake of the guard. ‘Packing him in ice saved 
Titus twice before." 

“Tt did?” 

“Yes. He had a fever three months ago. Many doctors tried to help. But only Ben Aruva's cure succeeded.’ 

“He packed him in ice?’ 

“Yes! And the emperor was instantly cured. That's why Titus put such trust in him.’ Once again, Ascletario 
glanced over his shoulder, *1 think the guards will be getting suspicious of my talking to you. Jonathan is being held 
at the mouth of the Emissario. Do you know what that is?’ 

Flavia and Tranquillus exchanged a surprised glance, and Hilario said: “We know.’ 

‘Then you must go there now,’ said Ascletario. *1 do not think Jonathan can stand another night of interrogation. 
Good luck and be careful, be careful. be careful,’ 


It was noon, Tranquillus and his tutor Hilario were taking them down to the Emissario via a steep gardener's 
footpath winding through the woods. 

At the top of the path Flavia and her friends had seen the vast oval of Lake Albanus for the first time. Lying four 
hundred feet below them, it filled the volcanic crater like blue wine in a green kylix, 

Now, going down the path, she could still catch glimpses of the lake’s sparkling surface through gaps in the 
trees. 

‘Are you sure this is the way to the Emissario?' she asked Tranquillus. 

“Yes,” he said grimly, “This is the way," 

“Why do you think Domitian has taken Jonathan there?’ 

‘I don't know. Probably because he doesn't want anyone to hear his cries. It's off the beaten track. Only 
swineherds and fishermen ever come down here.’ 

“Master Gaius,’ said Hilario, “you cannot do this. If our new emperor has imprisoned someone in the Emissario, 
it would be foolishness to try to free them,’ 

‘But Jonathan's our friend!’ said Flavia, close to tears. 

“He's not Master Gaius’s friend," said Hilario, “He's your friend,’ 

‘He was caught doing something brave. He was trying to warn Titus about Domitian's plot,’ said Flavia. 

“Well, he obviously didn't succeed,’ said Hilario. “And as your Egyptian friend has just said, Domitian is now 
the most powerful man in the Roman Empire. If Jonathan is his prisoner then there will be guards, chains and locks. 
If you are caught they could execute you,” He looked at Tranquillus. “Master Gaius, I forbid you to take part in this 
scheme. Up to now you may have used blackmail to bind me to your wishes,” he said. “And you may use it again to 
get me dismissed, but I will not allow you to be captured and killed. This is madness,” 

Tranquillus stopped walking and turned to look at Hilario. “You're right,’ he said, 

Flavia turned to Tranquillus. “You agree with him?’ 

Tranquillus stared at the ground. “Yes. I think I do, I don’t know why I'm doing this. It's madness. ' 
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r Tiriama pleaded Flavia. “You've got to help us.’ 

‘I have been helping you! I've been driving you around for three days in my family’s carruca, helping to pay for 
meals and rooms. I let you stay at our house. And all because I thought . . ` He stopped and took a breath. 
*Tranquillus is right. I draw the line at marching into a dungeon without a plan. Think about it, Flavia. There must 
be a better way. Let's all go to my aunt's house. We'll send a message to pater and find out if he can help us save 
Jonathan,’ 

“But what if they're torturing him?’ cried Flavia. “We don't have a moment to lose!” 

‘If they're torturing him,” said Tranquillus, “that means he's definitely being guarded. How will you get past 
them? How will you get him out of here without anyone seeing?" 

“We've done things like this before,’ said Flavia, ‘and we can do it again. Can't we?’ She looked at her friends. 
Nubia and Lupus nodded, but Aristo frowned and opened his mouth. Before he could speak. Flavia said: ‘At least 
show us where the Emissario is. Then go back to your aunt’s house and send word to your father. Maybe there is 
something he can do to help. But I can’t wait, We can’t wait.’ She looked at Aristo and this time he nodded, though 
his face was grim, 

Tranquillus sighed and glanced at Hilario. “All right,’ he said, ‘I'll show you where it is. But no more.’ 

Hilario shook his head at the sky, but followed as Tranquillus resumed his descent. They continued down the 
steep, wooded hillside, Along the way, they passed a sow and her piglets browsing among the oaks and, later, a 
donkey tethered to an olive tree. 

At last they emerged onto a hard-packed earth road. 

“They call this road the Via Corona," said Tranquillus, “because it rings the lake like a garland, Follow me,’ He 
turned left onto the road. Flavia and the others followed. 

Presently Hilario pointed. Flavia could see that a section of the road up ahead was made of grey stone. “That's 
where the water goes under the road,’ said Hilario. ‘Those blocks of peperino form a bridge over it.” 

Tranquillus beckoned them on: ‘Follow me,” he whispered. ‘Quietly.’ He moved off the road and into a copse of 
oak trees, He beckoned them to follow him, then parted the branches of a shrub. Flavia peeped over his shoulder. 
She could see a wall of massive grey stone blocks built against the lower slope of the mountain. There was a gap in 
the wall — presumably for the channel of water — and a curving iron fence in front of it, to keep out animals. Through 
the bars of the fence, she could see the statue of a naked goddess on one side of the gap and a statue of a soldier on 
the other, And something like an iron door in between. 

Then the statue of the soldier turned his head. 

‘Pollux! cursed Tranquillus, pushing Flavia down. ‘It isn’t usually guarded. But I don't think he’s seen us,’ he 
added a moment later. 

‘If there's a guard,’ whispered Flavia, “that must mean Jonathan is there!’ 

“Is that the Emissario?” asked Nubia softly. 


Tranquillus nodded. *You can see there’s not even a lock on the gate in the fence. There’s nothing to steal in 
there. Just a channel leading from the lake through the mountain. See the sluice gate?" 

‘The thing like a door frame with the plate on top?’ said Flavia, ‘like a toga press?” 

‘Yes,’ said Tranquillus. “You turn the wheel and a screw makes the gate go down or up. According to my aunt 
they only need to use the sluice gates once every few years.’ 

‘Is the channel going all the way through?’ asked Nubia in disbelief. 

“Yes,” said Hilario. ‘Farmers on the other side of the Via Appia use the water to irrigate their fields.” 

“You're absolutely sure the tunnel goes all the way through?’ persisted Flavia, 

Tranquillus looked at Hilario, and they both nodded. 

‘Then all we have to do," said Flavia, ‘is get rid of the guard, rescue Jonathan and escape through the tunnel!’ 


*If Jonathan is really there,” said Flavia, “then we'll set him free, and escape through the Emissario.' She looked at 
Tranquillus, “Can you and Hilario wait for us on the other side of the mountain, by the Via Appia? At the place 
where it comes out?’ 

Tranquillus frowned. *P'm not sure that's such a good idea,” he said. “You'd have to go nearly a mile through a 
channel full of cold water in the pitch black. Also, there are sluice gates at the other end, to let the water out. Some 
of them might have teeth.’ 

“Gates have teeth?’ whispered Nubia and Lupus gave Tranquillus his bug-eyed look. 

He nodded. ‘Teeth, bars, whatever, To regulate the flow of the water. I've only seen the ones at this end.’ 

‘If there is just one guard,’ said Aristo to Flavia. ‘Then maybe we could escape along this road.” 

“Yes, that would be better,” said Tranquillus. ‘But you can't go north. The harbour is there and the hill isn't as 
steep. People would be able to see you. You'd have to go that way.’ He pointed back in the direction they had come. 

‘Wouldn't they be able to see us from Domitian's Citadel?’ 

‘I don't think so. Most of the palace is on the western slope of the ridge. It will take you two or three hours to 
reach the village on the other side of the lake. But then you can go up to our house. We'll wait for you there.’ 

Lupus was writing on his tablet: THAT CAN BE OUR ALPHA PLAN 

“All right,’ said Flavia. ‘Plan alpha: we escape around the south side of the lake. Plan beta: we go through the 
tunnel. We don't have time to make rafts,” she said. *But if the current is with us, then we can float. But how do we 
get rid of that guard?” 

‘I have a suggestion,’ said Hilario. 

They all looked at him in astonishment. 

‘Master Gaius and I will stroll casually along the road, past the guard. When we're out of sight, Master Gaius 
will utter a bloodcurdling scream. The guard will run to help and when he gets there he'll see me beating my unruly 
pupil with a cane; a logical and innocent explanation.’ 

Tranquillus looked at Hilario. *You'd do that?’ 

“With great pleasure,’ said the paedagogus drily. 

“Wait,” said Aristo. “What if there are more guards inside?” 

‘I don’t think there will be,” said Tranquillus. ‘The entrance doesn’t go back very far." 

“When we get there,” said Flavia, ‘we'll peep inside and see. If there are more guards then Nubia and I will cause 
another diversion while you and Lupus can knock them on the head. But with any luck, Tranquillus is right and 
we'll only have to distract that one guard.’ 

Aristo closed his eyes and shook his head. ‘Dear Lord, what am I doing?’ 

‘You're doing what is right and just,’ said Flavia, and to Tranquillus; ‘Are you ready?’ 

He sighed and nodded. 


“Wish us luck, then!’ She smiled, even though she felt sick with excitement and dread. 

“Good luck,” said Tranquillus. “My aunt's house is called the Villa Dorica; it's the villa with the Doric columns. 
If you're not there by nightfall we'll know you've taken the Emissario route or that... .* He trailed off. 

‘That we've taken the Emissario,' she said bravely. 

‘Just in case I don't see you again . . .' Tranquillus leaned forward and before Flavia could turn away. he kissed 
her quickly on the mouth. “Goodbye, Flavia.’ 

‘Goodbye for now, Tranquillus.” 

Tranquillus shook hands with Lupus and Aristo and gave Nubia a kiss on the cheek. 

“Good luck,’ he said again. ‘May Fortuna be with you." 

Then he and Hilario stepped back onto the road. 

A few moments later Flavia saw them come into view, The guard saw them, too, but they appeared to be arguing 
and did not even look at him. In a few moments they passed out of sight, heading towards the lake harbour. 

The sun was at its zenith and for a moment all was peaceful. The wind sighed in the trees and a bird sang 
sweetly. 

Then a scream pierced the air. Flavia knew it was coming. but it made her jump nonetheless. The guard outside 
the Emissario jumped. too. He ran to the gate in the fence, opened it, and a moment later he was clanking down the 
road in the direction of the cries. The screams were still coming and Flavia gazed at her friends in horror. 

*Do you think he's all right?’ she whispered. “Those cries sound so realistic." 

Lupus chuckled and gave her a thumbs-up. And the moment the guard had passed out of sight, he led the way to 
the Emissario, running at a crouch, 


As they crept towards the gate in the iron fence, ferns brushed Nubia's face and the fresh smell of damp, green 
plants filled her nose. The retaining wall was built of massive blocks of the grey stone which Hilario had called 
peperino; she wondered if that was because it was the colour of pepper. Above her, where the wall turned a comer to 
pierce the mountain, an ancient oak tree dangled its roots down the side, groping for nourishment in thin air. The 
twisting roots seemed to reach out for her and she shivered, 

And now she saw something even more extraordinary. Sunk into the mountain was a lofty vault of the same 
blocks of pepper-coloured stone. Its entrance was screened by a living curtain of vine tendrils. 

Nubia could hear the rush of water and as she moved closer she saw the channel cut into the peperino, its edges 
green with moss, and the dark lake water flowing in it. 

Lupus crept forward, still in the lead, A marble statue of a nymph representing the lake sat guarding the entrance. 
Lupus gave her a pat on the thigh. and then parted the screen of hanging vines. Nubia held her breath as he peeped 
inside, then she released it as he beckoned them on. She glanced back at Aristo. who gave her a grim but reassuring 
nod, then followed Flavia. Once through the tendrils, the light was emerald green. 

As Nubia’s eyes adjusted, she saw that the lofty stone vault only went back about a dozen feet into the mountain, 
before ending in another grey stone wall. There was a door-shaped hole piercing this wall with another sluice gate, 
and the channel of water entered below it. On either side of the channel was a ledge about four feet wide. 

Suddenly something like a small glittering bird whirred out of the dark interior straight at Nubia. 

With a cry she started back, and felt Aristo’s warm hands steady her shoulders, 

‘Only a dragonfly,” he whispered, and released her. 

Nubia closed her eyes and whispered a prayer. ‘Dear Lord, please protect us and help us find Jonathan.’ 

‘Amen,’ murmured Aristo behind her. 

In front of her Lupus grunted and Flavia whispered: ‘Jonathan?’ 

Beside the second sluice gate was a pile of rags. Flavia and Lupus were staring down at it. 


Then Nubia realised that the pile of rags beside the gate was not a pile of rags at all, but a crumpled boy. 
He lifted his head. And although his hair was very short and his beaten face almost unrecognizable, she knew it 
was Jonathan. 
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. J onathan?" cried Flavia, rushing forward. "Oh, Jonathan!’ 

“Flavia?” His voice was muffled and she saw that his lips were swollen and his jaw bruised. ‘Nubia? Lupus? 
Don't hug me!’ he wheezed, “Think I have some cracked ribs. Hurts when I breathe.’ 

Lupus was on his hands and knees in the cramped space behind Jonathan, trying to find a way to release him. 
Now Flavia could see her friend was chained to the inner sluice gate. Aristo had jumped across the channel to the 
ledge on the other side and was examining the iron frame. Flavia saw that the tongue of this inner gate was down, 
and that it had bars. The black water gurgled as it passed through into the dark tunnel. 

*He’s chained to the frame.’ said Aristo. “We can't free him without a key.’ 

Flavia crouched on the narrow ledge. ‘Jonathan. What happened?” 

He hung his head. *Domitian's men.’ Flavia noticed he was wheezing; the cold and damp here couldn't be good 
for his asthma. 

Nubia had taken the sea-sponge from her belt pouch and had managed to wet it in water from the channel. She 
squeezed past Flavia and began to gently dab the cuts on Jonathan’s face. 

He winced but did not draw back. 

“We heard they caught you outside Reate,” said Flavia. “Were you trying to warn Titus about the murder attempt? 
We've just been to the Sabine Hills, looking for clues, but we came back to receive a pardon from Domitian.” 

"A pardon?’ 

“Yes! Domitian was offering a free pardon to anyone willing to kiss his foot.’ 

Jonathan gave a bitter laugh. ‘It’s probably just a trick,’ he wheezed. “You shouldn't have come.’ 

Behind Jonathan, Lupus stood up, defeated by the chain. Aristo was examining the cracks between the massive 
blocks of stone. “Who has the key to your manacles?” he asked. 

“A blind man named Messallinus,' wheezed Jonathan. ‘He’s Domitian's torturer, He comes and beats me while 
the Egyptian watches.’ 

“Egyptian?” said Flavia. ‘Which Egyptian?" 

“You know!" muttered Jonathan, “The one who repeats everything three times and rubs his hands together like a 
fly.’ 

Ascletario?’ said Flavia. All the blood in her body seemed to sink to her feet. 

“Yes. Ascletario. He likes to watch.” 

Flavia stood up. “Aristo!” she cried. ‘It's a trap. We've got to get out of here.’ 

But as she turned, she saw she was too late. 

Three men stood on the other side of the vine curtain. She could only see their silhouettes but she could tell that 
two of them were soldiers and that the man in between wore a caftan. It was the traitor who had betrayed them: 
Ascletario. 


It was an hour past midday. Golden Helios beamed down on silvery-green olive trees and a sparkling blue lake, as if 
nothing bad could ever happen. But Flavia knew that Helios was wrong: she and her friends were Domitian's 
prisoners, and Jonathan was still chained to a sluice gate in the damp mouth of the Emissario. 

They were being escorted north along the lakeside road, in the direction Tranquillus and Hilario had gone. One 
guard led the way, one took up the rear, and Ascletario walked beside Flavia. 

“Why?” she turned her head to look at the Egyptian. ‘Why did you betray us?" 

‘I am sorry, sorry, sorry.’said Ascletario. ‘But your friend Jonathan was acting suspiciously and the emperor 
believes that you also are plotting against him.” 

Flavia had no answer for that. Ascletario was right. They had been plotting against the emperor. 

‘I told you to go, but you would not listen,” added the Egyptian under his breath. 

Flavia secretly scanned the trees on the left, looking for Tranquillus or his tutor. Had they lingered? Or were they 
already back in the buttercup-yellow carruca, on their way to his aunt's villa across the lake? She thought she saw 
movement up on the hillside among some oaks, but it was only a sow and her piglets rooting for acorns. 

“You should not be defying Caesar Domitian,’ murmured Ascletario, 

‘How can you serve a murderer?’ hissed Flavia. "He killed Titus.’ 

‘Please do not call my master a murderer,’ said Ascletario, ‘If you say that again I will take you back to the 
Emissario and chain you beside your friend. Domitian did not kill his brother. It was Titus's time to die.” 

“What do you mean?’ 

*] mean that his death was from the gods. His horoscope proves it.” 

“Where are you taking us?" said Flavia suddenly, ‘Isn't Domitian’s palace up there?’ She looked back over her 
shoulder at the wooded ridge high above them. 

‘I am taking you there.’ said Ascletario. 

Flavia saw a harbour up ahead, with opulent barges and other colourful pleasure craft moored there. But 
Ascletario was not looking at the harbour. He was pointing to the mouth of a vast cave, partially screened by ancient 
oaks and shrubs. “The nymphaeum, nymphaeum, nymphaeum, he announced. 

Two guards stood on either side of the arched opening in the steep hillside. They both saluted Ascletario as he 
led his prisoners inside, 

“Great Juno's peacock!" gasped Flavia as they entered a vast, cool space. Directly before them was a large 
sculpture showing Odysseus and his men about to put out the eye of the sleeping Cyclops. In the dim, green light the 
painted marble figures seemed almost real. To the right, statues gazed out from rectangular niches in the wall. to the 
left a smaller cave held another sculptural group. What lay at the back of the cave, Flavia could not tell: But she 
could hear water splashing and the eerie sound of a flute, both sounds magnified by some strange acoustic quirk of 
the cavern: The space reminded her of the great octagonal room of Nero’s Golden House, only much more 
mysterious. 

A plump bald eunuch in a long black shift stepped forward. 

‘This way,’ he said in a soft voice, and led them to the left. The smaller cave contained a sculpture of a terrifying 
sea-monster with seven snarling heads: Scylla. A hidden light well illuminated a small niche with a bench, 

The bald eunuch took some long black shifts from the bench. *Put these on,” he said. “They go over your own 
clothes.” 

The tunics were made of black silk. They all had to put one on, even Ascletario. Flavia looked at her friends and 
made the sign against evil. Dressed all in black, they seemed like the spirits of the dead. Lupus’s oversized tunic 
reached almost to the floor, making him appear small and pale and vulnerable. 

The eunuch beckoned them out past the snarling marble Scylla and back into the vast cavern. There he bowed to 


Ascletario and gestured with his right arm, as if to say: please proceed. Ascletario led the way deeper in. As they 
passed the sculptural group in the centre of the cave, Flavia glanced at it. The hairy Cyclops Polyphemus was shown 
fast asleep on his back, unaware that he was about to be horribly blinded, Flavia shuddered and averted her eyes. 
Why had Domitian brought them here? What did he intend to do? 

As they moved past the sculpture of the doomed Cyclops, Flavia saw two more dark arches sunk into the very 
back of the cave, on a slightly higher level. A cascade of running water poured out of the arch on the left: no doubt a 
natural spring. 

The arch on the right was covered with a heavy black curtain. 

The flute music must have come from behind that curtain. It had stopped now but as Flavia followed Ascletario 
up some steps, she thought she could hear someone reciting. She couldn't make out the words, but she caught the 
distinctive rhythm of dactylic hexameter. The muffled voice — deep and patrician — made her think of Flaccus, 
though she knew it couldn't be him. 

When they reached the upper level, Asceltario hesitated for a moment. Then he took a deep breath and pulled 
back the black curtain to reveal the innermost room. 

It took a moment for Flavia to register what she was seeing before her; a completely black triclinium. Dimly lit 
by a few bronze oil-lamps. it had black walls, a black floor and a black vaulted ceiling. The coverings on the three 
low couches were black and all seven diners were dressed in black, too. The emperor, reclining alone on the central 
couch, wore a black synthesis and a garland of dark green leaves. And the muscular young poet who had stopped 
reciting to look over his shoulder at them wore black, too. 

It was Gaius Valerius Flaccus. 
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Fria almost cried out Floppy's name, but stopped herself just in time. She mustn't let on that she knew him. He 
had obviously come here in order to rescue them. So why did he look so astonished to see her? And how had he 
managed to get an invitation? 

Ascletario was addressing Domitian: “Your Excellency, you told me to bring the children and their tutor if they 
tried to rescue their friend...’ 

‘I did indeed,’ said Domitian. He patted the couch beside him. “Come, Nubia of the Colosseum. Recline beside 
me. You others may sit on the floor at our feet.’ And to Flaccus he said, “Please continue.” 

“I'm sorry. Caesar,’ said Flaccus. ‘I can't remember where I was.’ 

“You were reciting a passage from your new epic, a passage about the underworld, as I requested.’ Domitian was 
talking to Flaccus but looking at Nubia. *Today,' he said, ‘we are dining in honour of Hades.’ 

“Oh. Yes,” stammered Flaccus. He resumed his recital: *The palace of Tartarus lies deep beneath us, cut off from 
the concerns of man and from the toppling sky... 

Flavia heard Ascletario hiss: “Go, Nubia! Recline beside Caesar. The rest of you: sit on the floor, the floor, the 
floor.’ And she felt him give her a little shove from behind. 


* 


As if in a nightmare. Nubia slowly walked into the terrifying black room to join Domitian on the central couch. 
She glanced over her shoulder at her friends. They were lowering themselves to the black marble floor, at the foot of 
one of the couches furthest from the Emperor. 

‘Twin doors lead to the darkness below,’ Flaccus was saying. ‘The first lies open to kings and commoners alike.” 

Nubia saw that Domitian was patting a spot on the couch in front of him and slightly to his right. Reluctantly, 
she climbed up and stretched out on her left side. He was behind her now, so at least she didn't have to look at him. 

‘The other gate to Hades is barred, it only opens to the warrior who has died bravely in battle... 

Nubia realised she was trembling. Hades was the god of the underworld. And this seemed like the underworld. 
Would she ever see sunshine again? Was Domitian planning to kill them all? She stifled a gasp as Domitian laid his 
hand on her upper arm and she heard the couch creak as he leant forward. “Thank you for joining me, Nubia." His 
breath was hot in her ear. 

‘this other gate only opens to the woman who has given her life for others, or the children who have 
conquered fear...” 

Flaccus seemed to put a slight emphasis on this last phrase and she shot him a grateful look. 

*,.. or the priest whose conscience is as spotless as his robe.’ 

Domitian's hand came away from her shoulder, as if he had been burnt. Nubia remembered that the emperor was 
also the pontifex maximus — the high priest — and that Flaccus had just taken up a position as some kind of priest, 
too. 

‘Torch in hand, Mercury guides the righteous forward until they reach a path that gleams with its own divine 


light. This path leads to woods and meadows full of eternal sunshine, where they will dance and sing for ever, 

Flaccus was looking at Nubia and she wondered if he was speaking about her paradise. A flicker of movement 
pulled her attention away from the young poet. Lupus was sitting beside Aristo, making his thumbs-up sign, trying 
to tell her it would be all right, and Aristo was giving her an encouraging smile, too. 

Nubia tried to smile back. 

‘Thank you, Valerius Flaccus,’ came Domitian's voice from behind her, “You may be seated,’ He clapped his 
hands. *Pueri! Boys! Bring in the oysters!" 

There was a smatter of polite applause as Flaccus went back to his couch. He climbed up and reclined between a 
fat man and a man with long. dark hair pulled back into a ponytail. 

A moment later, the heavy curtain was pulled back and three beautiful serving boys with shoulder-length black 
hair came into the room. They wore short, sleeveless black tunics and they carried bronze tripods. one for each of 
the couches. 

Nubia saw that the bronze bowl of each tripod was filled with crushed ice. On the ice lay oysters, prawns and 
lobster claws. 

Nubia started as the emperor clasped her shoulder again. 

*Pass me an oyster, would you, my dear?” 

Nubia reached out a trembling hand and picked up one of the oysters on its half-shell and brought it up to him. 
He took it with his right hand, the one which had been clasping her shoulder, and he held the oyster before her face. 

‘Open your mouth,” he said, pulling her gently back with his forearm. ‘Open your mouth and tip back your 
head.’ 

In this strange embrace, Nubia had no choice but to obey. She tipped back her head until it touched his chest. 
Then she closed her eyes and opened her mouth. The sharp edge of the shell scraped against her bottom teeth and 
then the cold, slimy oyster filled her mouth. It tasted of seawater and she tried not to gag as she choked it down. 

“Was that good?’ He tossed away the shell, and it clattered onto the marble floor. 

Nubia’s eyes were watering but she nodded bravely. 

‘Excellent. Now give me one.’ 

Nubia leaned forward and picked up another oyster from the bed of ice. She turned to see Domitian looking at 
her, heavy-lidded and with parted lips. He closed his eyes and tipped his head back. 

For a heartbeat she considered how easy it would be to slash his detestable throat with the razor-sharp edge of 
the oyster shell. 

But she did not have the courage, so she brought the shell carefully to the imperial mouth and tipped out its 
contents and watched him swallow it down. 

‘Mmmm.’ He licked his lips. *Montanus,' he said, opening his eyes to look at the fat man on Flaccus's couch. 
‘They say you can tell the provenance of an oyster with one bite. Imagine your life depended on it. Where would 
you say these oysters came from?" 

The fat man began to choke so Flaccus slapped him on the back. When the man had recovered, he stared at 
Domitian with horror-stricken eyes. 

‘Come, Montanus,” said Domitian. ‘Don’t be modest. Are they from the Lucrine Lake, perhaps? Or from the sea- 
beds of Massilia?’ 

The fat man reached out a trembling hand and took an oyster and brought it to his mouth and tipped it down. He 
chewed for a moment, swallowed hard and gazed at the emperor imploringly. 

‘Go on,’ chuckled Domitian. ‘Try one more.’ 

With a queasy smile, Montanus dropped the empty shell onto the floor and took another oyster from its bed of 


ice. His three chins wobbled as he chewed. Some oyster juice dribbled down his chin and he mopped it with his 
napkin. He mopped his perspiring forehead, too. 

*] think,” stammered Montanus, ‘that is, I believe...” 

“Yes” 

‘Are the oysters from Rutupiae in the far province of Britannia?’ 

There was a terrible pause and then Domitian clapped his hands. ‘Euge! he cried. “Well done, Montanus. You 
are a true epicure.” 

Nubia realised she had been holding her breath. She let it out as quietly as she could, aware that her whole body 
was trembling again. 

‘Now, came Domitian's voice from behind her, ‘while we finish off these delicious oysters, who else would like 
to recite something on the theme of Hades?" 

There was another deathly pause, then a small voice said. *1 will.’ 

Nubia gasped. 

The small voice had been Flavia’s. 

How in the world could her friend find the courage to speak up in a company of Rome's most powerful men, in 
this terrifying place? Nubia closed her eyes and prayed again. ‘Please Lord, give her the words to say . . .” 
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Fıavia’s heart was pounding so hard she thought it would burst. Her mouth was dry and her palms were damp. But 
she knew this was her only chance. The Emperor would not dare refuse her request in front of all these men. If he 
did, he would look foolish. 

Domitian raised an eyebrow in surprise, then beckoned her to rise. “The person standing before us,'he 
proclaimed, ‘may look like a boy, but it's really a girl in disguise. Or perhaps it’s a trained monkey.” 

There was nervous laughter in the black triclinium. 

‘I don't usually allow trained monkeys to perform in public, but I think this might amuse you all. Proceed!" he 
said to Flavia. ‘Recite something about death.” 

Flavia glanced at Flaccus. His head was down: he was examining an oyster. A stab of anguish was replaced by a 
surge of hot anger, Could he not even give her one look of encouragement? Her anger gave her courage. She lifted 
her chin and turned to Domitian, 

She would paraphrase some lines of Ovid she had once memorized for Aristo: the passage where Orpheus asks 
Pluto to give him back his wife Eurydice. Flavia took a deep breath, 

‘I do not come down here, O Deity of Darkness, to see the gloomy realms of Tartarus or to chain up three- 
headed Cerberus, but because of my wife,’ Flavia paused and corrected herself: “Because of my friend. I was 
convinced by Love, a god well known in the world above. I cannot say if he is known down here, but I suspect that 
even you, O Pluto, have been touched by Love," 

“Well spoken, Little Monkey,’ said Domitian. ‘For that I decree that you shall be reunited with the friend you 
were seeking. Guards!’ he cried, and clapped his hands. When two guards appeared in the doorway a moment later, 
he said: “Take the children and their tutor back to the Emissario. They can join their Jewish friend.’ He put a hand on 
Nubia's shoulder. “But not this one. This dusky beauty can stay with me.” 


“No!” Nubia heard Aristo ery. ‘I won't let you touch her again!’ He had scrambled to his feet and he was rushing 
towards Domitian. 

But the man with the ponytail had leaped off his couch and now he tackled Aristo. For a moment the two 
grappled on the black floor among discarded oyster shells. One of the bronze tripods clattered to the floor. Two 
guards rushed in and pulled out their swords. 

“No! Aristo!’ cried Nubia, and she began to get off the couch. But Domitian caught her and pulled her roughly 
back into his arms. 

Nubia gasped as one of the guards struck Aristo's face with the butt of his gladius. ‘Aristo!’ she sobbed. ‘Don’t 
fight them. They'll hurt you.’ 

Aristo raised his head. His mouth was bleeding and his eyes were dazed. ‘Nubia,’ he said. ‘Nubia, I love you.’ 

“Ha!” cried Domitian, squeezing Nubia tight in his excitement. “This is better than anything I had planned.” 

The other guard began to kick Aristo. 

“Stop!” Domitian laughed. “Don't harm him! Take him to the theatre. This is too good an opportunity to miss.” 


The guards nodded and manhandled Aristo out of the black triclinium. 

Nubia heard the smile in Domitian's voice. ‘I was just about to put on a little gladiatorial show and a beast- 
fight.” he announced to the astonished diners, “and I hope you will all attend.” Then Nubia felt his breath hot in her 
ear as he whispered. “Especially you, my dear. Your handsome Greek lover is going to be the main attraction.” 


“Oh, Jonathan!" said Flavia as she finished telling him what had just happened, “This is the worst situation we've 
ever been in.’ 

Jonathan looked at her from his swollen eyes and gave a single nod. He was wheezing from his asthma. 

Two guards had used vines to tie Flavia and Lupus to the other side of his sluice gate. Outside, the sun had 
passed its zenith and the dark shadow of the mountain combined with the overhanging oak and the screen of vine 
tendrils made the light in the vault a gloomy green. 

‘And Nubia is alone with Domitian. Oh, I can't bear to think about it. Oh, Jonathan, Lupus, what are we going to 
do? 

Lupus nodded down towards his waist. He was still wearing his long black tunic and his hands were tied behind 
his back, just below hers. 

“What? What do you want? Oh! Our belt-pouches are underneath the black tunics. The guards didn't see them!” 

Lupus nodded excitedly, 

“You want something from your belt pouch?" 

Lupus grunted yes. 

“Your wax tablet?” 

Lupus grunted no. 

“The needle-sharp stylus?” 

Lupus shook his head. 

“You have to move a little,” said Flavia, “That's right . . . So I can roll the outer tunic . . . up enough.’ After 
several attempts Flavia got her fingers under the tunic and found his belt. ‘Suck in your stomach,’ she grunted, ‘so | 
can pull the belt around . . . and there! I think I can open it - . .* She closed her eyes and concentrated on trying to 
undo the tie. “Opened it!" she grunted at last, and then felt inside: “An oyster shell. Lupus, you're brilliant! You took 
one from off the floor! And it's-ow! It’s razor-sharp! I don’t think 1 can do it. My fingers are getting numb.’ 

Lupus grunted and squirmed until she felt his fingers take the oyster shell carefully from hers. Awkwardly, he 
began to saw at the vine binding her hands. 

As Lupus worked away at her bonds, Flavia told Jonathan her theory about how the murder had been committed. 
She wasn't sure he was listening. but she knew if she kept talking she could keep the panic at bay. She had just 
finished explaining about how stingray poison was deadly if treated with cold water. when Jonathan cut her off. 

“Why did you come here?" he said angrily. 

Flavia looked over at him in surprise. “To save you.’ 

‘I'm not asking you why you came here to Alba Longa.” Jonathan's chains clinked as he shifted a little. ‘I'm 
asking why you came back to Italia after 1 told you not to follow me. 1 told you it would be dangerous. So why did 
you come?” 

‘To help you,” said Flavia in a small voice. ‘To see home. To clear our names.” 

‘I told you I would try to do that. Now you've ruined everything.’ 

Flavia felt Lupus stop sawing the vine. 

‘It’s what we do,” she said. ‘We solve mysteries. We're trying to prove Domitian killed his brother. We needed 
more evidence.’ 

Behind her, Lupus resumed work with his sharp oyster shell. 


“That's what I thought,’ wheezed Jonathan. “You don't really care about people. All you care about is solving 
mysteries." 

*But Jonathan, the Truth is important. It helps people.” 

“Who says?" 

Flavia was speechless. 

“Who says the Truth , . . is always good?" persisted Jonathan. He was wheezing, 

‘Jonathan, if we can prove Domitian killed Titus, then the senate will appoint a better man: Flavius Sabinus. And 
then the world will be a safer place.’ 

“Who's to say... the man they appoint. . . will be better than Domitian?’ wheezed Jonathan. 

"Because , . ." Flavia spluttered, ‘Because anybody would be better than Domitian. He's evil. He made us kiss his 
feet. He killed his brother. He’s probably going to molest Nubia and to throw Aristo to the lions, and if Lupus 


doesn’t cut this vine soon he’s going to kill us, too.’ 


Nubia sat in an upper room of Domitian’s Alban Citadel weeping tears of joy and anguish. Joy, because Aristo loved 
her, and anguish because now he was going to die. And now she wanted to die, too, 

She heard the squeak of a door opening behind her and a man’s voice said: ‘Undress.’ 

Nubia turned around. The man was wearing a patrician’s tunic rather than a black one and his face was in 
shadow, but she thought she recognised him from the banquet. 

‘Did the emperor not tell you to put on a gold shift and to paint your face?’ 

Nubia sniffed and nodded. 

‘I can hear you sobbing and I'm guessing you have not done so." 

Nubia frowned through her tears. She was still wearing the black tunic. Couldn't he see that? 

‘Domitian sent me," said the man, ‘because 1 am blind.’ He stepped forward and she saw that his heavy-lidded 
eyes were clouded. He had a short, blunt nose. a cleft chin and pockmarked skin. His face was devoid of humour or 
kindness. Nubia shivered. 

“My name is Messallinus. Lucius Valerius Catullus Messallinus, This is Domitia’s dressing room. Do you see the 
wooden chest?” 

Nubia nodded. 

‘Answer me!" 

“Yes,” stammered Nubia. 

‘Go to it.” 

Nubia stood and went to a gilded cedarwood chest. The lid was open and it was full of shifts and stolas in jewel- 
coloured silks. 

‘The emperor wants you to dress in gold, to match your eyes. Find something suitable and put it on, or 1 will do 
it for you." His voice sent a chill through her and she remembered Jonathan saying that a blind man named 
Messallinus had enjoyed whipping him. 

Nubia searched through the clothing and found a simple gold shift. 

“Have you found it?’ 

"Yes." 

‘Put it on." 

Although he claimed to be blind, Nubia turned her back to the man. She tugged off both tunics and hastily 
slipped on the gold shift. It was gossamer light and silky smooth. 

Nubia used the brown tunic to dry her tear-streaked face. 

“Put on the gilded belt and sandals,” said Messailinus. 


Nubia rummaged among the silky tunics until she found a belt in the form of a gold snake. It took her a moment 
to realise that the clasp was the mouth of the snake biting the tail. She put it on. The gilded sandals were under the 
table. She sat on the couch. They were a little too big so she laced them up tightly. 

“Now go to the table.’ commanded Messallinus, ‘Put colour on your lips and cheeks. And make up your eyes in 
the Egyptian style. Blue or green for the lids and black eyeliner around. Can you do that?’ His voice was cold. ‘Or 
shall I do it for you?’ 

“I will do it,’ stammered Nubia. 

The window was near a small west-facing window, and a beam of slanting sunshine fell on a selection of gold, 
silver and ivory hairpins, making them glitter. A silver one was particularly long and sharp. 

‘Are you ready?’ he asked, as she applied some shimmering coral powder to her lips. 

"Almost." Nubia carefully took the silver hairpin from Domitia’s table and slipped it into the neck of her tunic, 
between the bandages binding her breasts. Then she stood up and turned to face the blind man. 

‘Now I am ready.” 
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Nubia emerged blinking into the brilliant afternoon light. 

Surrounded by a crowd of courtiers, Domitian stood on a lawn that glowed like chrysolite, He looked up as 
Nubia and Messallinus approached. 

‘Ravishing,’ he said. “You look ravishing, as 1 knew you would." He had changed into a purple toga but still wore 
the dark-leafed garland. 

Domitian held out his hand. "Come." 

She took his hand and kept her face impassive, a trick she had learned when she had first been enslaved, two and 
a half years before, 

“We don’t even have to leave the grounds of my villa.” he said, ‘There is a charming theatre at the other end of 
the terrace." In the harsh light of day, she could see his face was powdered in an attempt to cover some spots on his 
chin. He also wore a beauty patch on his forehead. She knew such patches were the latest fashion among high-class 
men and women, but she suspected it covered a boil or a wart. 

“Walk with me,” he said. ‘The theatre is not far." 

They began to walk along a path between low box hedges, splashing fountains and flowerbeds in different 
shapes. The sea glittered far to the west, and a soft breeze carried its scent. 

Nubia's heart was full of a terrible fierce joy. Aristo loved her. He had said it in front of everyone, and she had 
seen the passion in his eyes. But now he was going to die. Before she could tell him she felt the same way. Before 
they could experience one kiss. Before they could share one embrace. 

She reached up her free hand and quickly touched the place where she had hidden the silver hairpin. It was safe. 
She allowed herself a secret smile of triumph. She would not give Domitian the pleasure of making her watch Aristo 
die. She would kill herself first. 


Nubia entered Domitian’s private theatre by means of a hidden corridor beneath the cavea. He had sent most of his 
courtiers ahead and stopped for a moment in the dim corridor to adjust the folds of his purple toga. For a moment 
Nubia considered running away, but she could see two guards at the opening, silhouetted against brilliant daylight. 
On the frescoed wall behind Domitian, a satyr seemed to be laughing at her plight. 

Then Domitian took her hand and ted her blinking out into the brilliant daylight. She felt like Persephone on the 
arm of Pluto, emerging from her six months in the Underworld, 

Every seat in the small marble theatre was taken. mostly by men. They had risen to their feet and were 
applauding, and Nubia saw many of them were looking at her. She scanned the faces hopefully. especially those in 
the rows closest to the front. She saw some of the men from the banquet, But Flaccus was not there, and Ascletario 
was nowhere to be seen, either. 

Now Domitian was guiding her to the front seats and she saw a large marble throne with griffin armrests. To her 
relief, he indicated that she should sit on a footstool; the throne was obviously meant for him alone. 

Nubia sat trembling at the emperor's feet, anxiously scanning the stage and its backdrop for some sign of Aristo. 


She did not see him, or anyone else, but she saw that the circular part of the theatre below the stage — the orchestra — 
had been covered with sand and fenced off to make it an arena. The fence was not high, but guards stood every three 
paces, and they held spears and nets. 

Now that she was sitting still with time to reflect, another strong mixture of emotions swept over her. Elation 
that Aristo loved her. Helpless despair that he was to be thrown to the beasts. Loathing of the Romans for their love 
of blood sports. She was also aware of the sharp pin hidden in her breast band. 

She took a deep breath. She wasn't afraid of death — she knew where she was going — but she was afraid of 
dying. Would it hurt? Would a single pin in her heart even kill her? 

Behind her, the theatre erupted into fresh cheers as a man walked out onto the stage above the arena. It was one 
of the men from the banquet, the one who had tackled Aristo. Most of Domitian's courtiers looked the same to her, 
but this one was recognizable by his long, dark hair tied back in a ponytail. 

‘It is my honour,’ said Ponytail, “to welcome you to this intimate show for our new emperor. The emperor has 
much to do: he has already spent three momings granting amnesty and wiping tablets clean.’ More cheers, “In the 
weeks to come he will rebuild temples and restore altars. He will repair aqueducts and pipe water to thirsty places. 
He will reduce taxes and increase benefaction.” This last statement got the biggest cheer of all, ‘But today,’ 
continued Ponytail, “he craves your indulgence in a small private celebration of his accession to the seat of power." 
The man glanced quickly down at a sheet of papyrus. ‘In a short time we will have two pairs of gladiators to fight 
for your pleasure. But first, for your amusement, a battle of strength and grace. All the way from Crete, your new 
emperor presents Theseus and the Bull!” 

Nubia’s heart was pounding so hard she thought she might be sick. They were going to match Aristo with a bull, 


The crowd gasped as an enormous bull burst into the sandy orchestra beneath the stage. Nubia was so close that she 
could see the bull's eyes, long-lashed and bloodshot. She could smell his fear and rage and she could hear him 
perfectly: his deep grunts and snorts. The bull was so big. so angry. How would Aristo ever defeat it? 

The crowd cheered as a long-haired youth in a sky blue loincloth vaulted over the wooden barrier and did a 
backflip. Nubia almost fainted with relief. It was not Aristo. 

She had never been this close to such a contest; she was only feet away, close enough to see the concentration in 
the young man’s dark eyes and the sheen of oil on his slim torso, 

The bull pawed the sand, then charged the acrobat called Theseus. He let it come and at the last moment he 
stepped casually aside, leaving less than a handsbreadth between him and the massive creature. The crowd gasped, 
and applauded. Again the bull charged, again the youth let him thunder past, this time turning his back to the furious 
creature and smiling at the crowd with his kohl-lined eyes. 

For a few moments, Nubia forgot everything else, The battle of boy and beast was enthralling. The youth 
avoided each charge with a different manoeuvre: he knelt, he twirled, he did a backflip. 

Now Nubia could see that the bull was tiring, and she knew the youth could see it, too: there was a slight change 
in his expression, Although he was still smiling, his eyes narrowed a fraction in concentration. The bull charged and 
this time the youth took a deep breath and then ran towards it. Nubia gasped as the boy grasped the bull's horns and 
did a high somersault over the charging beast, twisting in the air and landing lightly on the sand a moment after the 
bull thundered past. 

Nubia was on her feet cheering and clapping. So was every man in the theatre, Domitian included. 

They remained on their feet and cheered as the youth did it again, and again. On his fourth jump the acrobat 
seemed to do the impossible: he landed lightly on the bull’s back and rode him around the arena, The boys’ arms 
were outstretched and his long dark hair flew behind. He wore a huge smile of triumph. The crowd was wild with 
delight. Nubia was cheering and clapping, too. 


Suddenly she felt hands on her shoulders, turning her, and Domitian was pressing his full wet lips against her 
mouth. He released her before she could protest and she whirled away in horror. 

For a moment Nubia stood breathing hard, overcome with fear and revulsion. Then, with trembling hand, she 
reached into the neck of her tunic. Before she killed herself, she would kill him, While the crowd was still distracted 
and cheering, she would drive the silver pin deep into the pulsing artery of his thick and loathsome neck. 


‘Titus Flavius Domitianus!” came a woman's imperious voice, “What do you think you’re doing?” 

Nubia started, and the pin fell onto the marble step at her feet. She turned to see a middle-aged woman in a tall, 
elaborately-curled wig. 

‘Domitia?’ said the emperor. His smile stiffened as he addressed his wife. ‘What are you doing here? I thought 
you were in Rome." 

The crowd was still applauding and Domitia gestured towards the arena. *1 think your attention is required.’ 

“What?” said Domitian. He turned just in time to see the acrobat cut the throat of the kneeling bull and then raise 
a bloody knife triumphantly aloft. Nubia saw the blood gushing from the bull’s severed throat, and the dying animal 
gasping its last. The panting boy wiped the knife on the bull’s back, replaced it in its sheath and smiled up at the 
emperor. 

‘Oh,’ said Domitian. “Yes, of course.’ He held out his hand and one of his courtier’s put a small but heavy leather 
pouch in his palm. Domitian tossed the bag of gold to the youth, who caught it deftly and bowed. Then Domitian 
took a proffered wreath and spun that to the boy. The boy caught the wreath and placed it on his head. The crowd 
cheered as he did a backflip onto the stage, then disappeared through a door in the scaena. 

Without a pause, three dwarves ran onto the stage, while attendants used hooks to drag the bull's body out of the 
arena. 

“Who is this?" said Domitia, looking Nubia up and down. "Why is she wearing my clothes?’ She bent down and 
picked up the silver hairpin. ‘Why is she using my hairpins?’ She glared at Domitian. “What did I tell you last 
week?’ 

‘It’s not what you think.” stammered Domitian. “My dear, I knew you were coming and].., er. ., I planned this 
especially for you.’ 

“What? You planned what?’ 

Domitian turned away from her and patted his right hand, like an orator motioning for silence. He was saying 
something in Ponytail's ear. The courtier nodded and went to the chief guard at the perimeter of the arena, Nubia 
saw them exchange words and then the guard disappeared backstage. 

The crowd was applauding the three dwarves, who had just finished their juggling act. 

And now Ponytail was stepping back on stage. 

‘Please welcome our empress Domitia!” he cried. “Straight from the Palatine Hill.’ 

The crowd cheered. The Empress turned and bowed, then sat on Domitian's throne and pulled him downbeside 
her. 

‘For you, O exalted one,’ bellowed Ponytail, ‘your princeps and emperor has prepared a special amusement: 
Aristo and the Beast!” 
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I the mouth of the Emissario, Lupus had almost cut through Flavia’s bonds when someone parted the screen of 
tendrils to enter the vaulted chamber. Lupus immediately dropped the shell and wriggled around to see who it was. 
Beside him Flavia hurriedly did the same. 

Two men stepped into the green gloom of the Emissario vault on Jonathan's side of the channel. 

As they came closer, Lupus saw that one of the men wore a long grass-green caftan. It was the Egyptian 
astrologist, Ascletario. The other man wore a toga over the tunic of a patrician, with its two vertical blood-red 
stripes. He held a whip in one hand and a plate of food in the other, Ascletario’s hand was on the patrician's elbow: 
he was guiding him. As they came closer, Lupus saw the milky film on the man's unseeing eyes. 

Lupus’s blood grew cold, and he exchanged a worried look with Flavia. He knew she was thinking the same 
thing: the patrician was the blind man called Messallinus who enjoyed whipping Jonathan. 

‘Good afternoon. Jonathan,’ said Messallinus. ‘It’s dinner time again. What will you have today? Cold chicken, 
apples and bread? Or the whip?’ Messallinus made a gesture with his chin and Ascletario moved forward to unlock 
Jonathan's manacles. He darted an apologetic look at Lupus and Flavia. Lupus glared back. 

Jonathan slowly stood up, wincing and rubbing his raw wrists. He was wheezing a little. 

‘Ox tread on your tongue?’ said Messallinus to Jonathan. And to Ascletario: “Tie him to the wheel.’ 

Ascletario pulled off Jonathan's tattered tunic and turned him to face the sluice gate. Then he began to bind his 
hands to the horizontal iron wheel that raised and lowered the grille. 

Jonathan was now bent over awkwardly, wearing only a grubby loincloth. Lupus swallowed hard as he saw the 
weals on Jonathan's back. Some were still bloody. 

When Ascletario finished tying Jonathan's hands, he backed away and stood behind the blind man. 

"All you have to do to get the dinner,” said Messallinus, ‘is to tell me the truth. Not lies, The truth.” 

Lupus heard Jonathan mutter something under his breath. 

“What?” said Messailinus. *1 didn't hear you over the sound of the water.” 

Jonathan looked over his shoulder. ‘I said I have been telling you the truth." 

‘No.’ Messallinus smiled. He held out the plate, Ascletario took it and backed hastily away. Messallinus was 
caressing the whip with his free hand. “No, I don't believe you have. Let me ask you again, Who killed Titus?’ 

Jonathan was silent. 

The blind man drew back his right arm and let fly with the whip. Its crack and Jonathan's cry of pain came at the 
same moment. 

Lupus winced. Please God, he prayed silently. Please help Jonathan. 

“Who killed Titus?" said the blind man. 

*I don't know!’ wheezed Jonathan. 

Again the crack of the whip and this time Flavia screamed along with Jonathan. Lupus looked at her and saw 
that the tip of the whip had caught her across the check, leaving an ugly red weal. 


“Who was that?’ asked the blind man sharply. 

‘The girl, the girl, the girl,’ said Ascletario. ‘One of the children who tried to rescue him. 1 told you they were 
here.’ 

“What is your name, girl?’ asked Messallinus. 

‘Flavia Gemina,’ she said. Lupus could feel her trembling. 

‘The mute boy is there, too,’ said Ascletario. “His name is Lupus.” 

“Lupus and Flavia," said Messallinus. “You are friends of Jonathan?’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia in a small voice. 

‘Excellent. Ascletario, take down the boy. Tie the girl up instead.’ 

‘No!’ cried Flavia. ‘Please!’ She was sobbing. 

Lupus gritted his teeth and stared down at the rough stone floor. If only he'd been able to cut through Flavia’s 
bonds. Or if only she had cut his. 

But his hands were still bound and he was helpless. 


Nubia sat heavily on the stool at Domitian’s feet and stared bleakly at the small circular arena. Aristo and the Beast. 
What creature was Domitian going to pit against Aristo? A rhino? A tiger? A bear? 

The world swam around her as a door opened in the backdrop of the stage and two guards brought out Aristo. 
They had stripped and oiled him and dressed him in a red leather loincloth. His eyes were lined with kohl to make 
them stand out, and his lips were stained pink, He also had a belt with a small dagger, like the Cretan youth’s, 

The crowd cheered and Nubia heard Domitia purr: “What a beautiful young man. He looks like a Greek god.” 

‘Just wait until you see what I have in store for him,’ said Domitian with a chuckle. 

Nubia took a deep breath. She must stay alive long enough to tell Aristo how she felt; to tell him that she loved 
him, too. Then she would kill herself. Domitia had taken her pin, but she could throw herself into the arena with 
him, They would die together and be united in Paradise this very day, 

The guards pushed Aristo off the stage and into the arena. He fell on his hands and knees, then picked himself up 
and looked around. Nubia knew he was looking for her, so she stood up. He saw her at once, and his kohl-lined eyes 
widened. She remembered she was wearing Egyptian eye-paint, too, and a golden shift. What must he think? 

Before she could call out to him, a woman’s hand on her shoulder pressed her firmly down. *Sit down, girl!” 
hissed Domitia. "You're blocking my view. 

Then the animal gate rattled from the other side, as if something big had rammed it. Aristo tore his eyes from 
Nubia’s. She saw him catch sight of the trail of blood on the sand left by the bull and his eyes widened in horror as 
he followed the trail to the gate. 

“Yes,” whispered Nubia. “That is the gate the Beast will enter.’ 

Aristo pulled out his dagger and faced the gate. He crouched slightly, waiting, alert, silent. 

The crowd gasped as the gate burst open. Then the entire theatre burst into roars of laughter. 

A small black rabbit hopped out onto the sand, and its pink nose twitched as it stared up at Aristo, 


‘Kill the fierce beast, Pretty Boy!’ called a nasal patrician voice behind Nubia. 

“Yes!” cried several other men. “Kill the Beast!” 

Nubia’s face went cold, and then hot. 

The crowd was laughing at Aristo. They were mocking him. They thought he was just a beautiful young Greek, 
probably a slave. They didn't know he was a gifted musician and a wonderful teacher. 

‘Use your bare hands!’ jeered the nasal voice again. 

‘No!’ rasped someone else, ‘See if you can capture the beast alive!’ 


The whole theatre burst out laughing again. 

Without taking his eyes from the rabbit, Aristo slowly replaced his knife in its scabbard. Suddenly he dived for 
the rabbit. He caught it, but his arms must have been too oily, for the rabbit slipped away and hopped a few paces 
behind him. 

The crowd was in pandemonium. 

Nubia glanced behind her and saw the emperor doubled over, helpless with mirth. Domitia was crying with 
laughter, too, the tears making tracks down her powdered cheeks. 

Aristo scrambled to his feet, sand sticking to his oily skin. He whirled around and crouched, ready to leap. But 
the rabbit hopped away a moment before he landed, and he ended up face-first in the sand. 

The crowd roared with laughter, Nubia's eyes filled with tears of embarrassment and outrage. 

He stood up again, coated in sand; shaking it from his hair, spitting it out of his mouth. 

Nubia hid her face in her hands. 

She peeped through her fingers in time to see him leap for the rabbit yet again. But this time he succeeded in 
keeping hold of it. 

This drew a standing ovation, and now the men were throwing coins at him, and the chant arose: “Pretty Boy! 
Pretty Boy! Pretty Boy!’ 

Domitian rose majestically to his feet, using the corner of his purple robe to wipe the tears from his cheeks. 

He faced his delighted audience and gestured for silence. Presently they were quiet. 

‘Thank you, pretty boy Aristo!’ he proclaimed, nodding over his shoulder. *For giving us the best performance of 
my short reign.” 

‘Hear, hear!’ shouted the crowds. ‘Euge! 

Aristo’s smooth, muscular chest was rising and falling with exertion or fear, or both. He was clutching the rabbit 
tightly and he was looking at Domitian. Nubia knew he was wondering what this sadistic emperor had in store for 
him next. 

‘Pretty Boy Aristo!" proclaimed Domitian. ‘I have a very special reward for you!" 

Now the blood drained from Aristo's face and for a moment Nubia thought he might faint. This might be her last 
chance to tell him how she felt about him. So she took a deep breath and rose trembling to her feet. 


‘Aristo, I love you!" she called out. ‘I love you!’ 


‘Lam sorry, | am sorry, I am sorry,’ muttered Ascletario, as he bent to untie Flavia's hands. Flavia felt him pause and 
she knew he must have seen the cuts in the vine made by Lupus's oyster shell. But he made no comment. He 
resumed fumbling at her bonds. In a moment she would be free. Her mind was racing. 

She knew this was their best chance for escape. Ascletario had unchained Jonathan from the sluice gate, and 
although he was bruised and beaten, he was mobile. In a moment her hands would be free. too. If she could just push 
Ascletario into the channel of water, they could easily elude the blind man. Or maybe push him in, too. 

Then she would untie Lupus, and together they could take Jonathan across the lake to Tranquillus’s house. Then 
they would rescue Nubia and Aristo. 

At last the vine fell away from her wrists. As Ascletario helped her up, Flavia lowered her head and charged at 
his stomach. 

But the Egyptian twisted away and now his hand was like a vice on her wrist. ‘If you try this again 1 will throw 
you in the water,’ he said. and for the first time he sounded really angry. On the stone wall were some metal brackets 
for torches. Ascletario tied her wrists to one of these. so that her arms were above her head and her back to the 
channel. 

‘It’s too tight,” she said, fresh tears filling her eyes, “And my cheek hurts, too.’ 


‘Do you hear that, boy?’ said Messallinus. He had manacled Jonathan to the sluice gate again. ‘We're hurting 
your little girlfriend,” 

Flavia twisted to look over her shoulder at Jonathan. He stood swaying on his feet and shivering. He wore only a 
soiled loincloth and she could see all his ribs. They must have been starving him as well as beating him. He was so 
weak they had not bothered to tie him up. 

“Jonathan!” she pleaded. ‘If you know something, tell them." 

Jonathan did not reply. 

Across the channel, Messallinus drew the whip through his hand and gave it an experimental crack. ‘I can tell 
where you are by the sound of your whimpering.’ he said. “Let us discover if this whip is long enough to reach you.” 

Flavia turned and faced the cold, unfeeling rock and cringed. ‘Jonathan. Please.’ 

The whip cracked and Flavia screamed. Even through two tunics she felt a searing stripe of pain flash across her 
back. 

“All right!” wheezed Jonathan. ‘I'll tell you... . who killed Titus . , . It was me!” 
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| killed Titus!” gasped Jonathan. *1 am the guilty one.’ 

Flavia opened her eyes and turned to stare over her shoulder at Jonathan. 

“You” said Messallinus. “I find that hard to believe,’ 

‘I killed him!’ cried Jonathan. ‘I killed him because he destroyed Jerusalem and ruined my life. He was a 
monster!” wheezed Jonathan. “That's why I killed him.’ 

Flavia felt sick. 

Now she understood why Jonathan had not wanted her to follow him. 

Now she understood why he had been angry when they appeared. 

Now she finally understood why he had said the Truth was not always a good thing. 

“Tell me how,’ said the blind interrogator Messallinus. “Tell me exactly how you killed the emperor.” 

‘I used poison,” said Jonathan. 

Even above the gurgle of water Flavia could hear his teeth chattering. 

‘The truth at last,” said Messallinus. He laid the whip on the ground and moved closer. "What kind of poison did 
you use, Jonathan?’ 

“Venom of a trygon,' said Jonathan through his battered lips. 

Although Flavia’s hands were still tied above her head, she managed to twist her whole body to see him, 

‘I don’t know what that is," said Messallinus. 

"A sea creature,” wheezed Jonathan. “Also known as stingray. Trygon is the Greek word. Its poison is deadly.’ 

“Yes,” said Ascletario. “Yes, that fits the prophecy. Like Odysseus from the sea . . .' 

Messallinus nodded, took off his toga and wrapped it around Jonathan's bare shoulders. “See? That wasn't so 
difficult.” Then he held out his hand. ‘Give me the dinner, Ascletario.' 

Ascletario picked the plate up from the stone ledge and put it in Messallinus's outstretched hand. The blind man 
took a piece of chicken from the plate and sniffed it. ‘What puzzles me,’ he said to Jonathan, ‘is that the emperor 
always had a taster." Messallinus took a bite of the chicken and chewed it thoughtfully. ‘Mmmm. Seems all right.’ 

‘The poison wasn't in his food," said Jonathan. Flavia saw that his eyes were fixed on the piece of chicken. *1 
used another method.’ 

“You must have,” said Messallinus. “His tasters were very capable.’ He held up the piece of chicken. ‘Would you 
like some?” 

Jonathan nodded and took the chicken and tore at it ravenously. 

Messallinus put the plate on the floor. ‘Tell me, Jonathan. How did you administer the poison?" 

‘I couldn't get at Titus when he was on the Palatine Hill,’ said Jonathan through a mouthful of chicken. He 
swallowed, "So I waited until he left for the Sabine Hills. Everybody knew he was going home.’ Jonathan devoured 
the last shreds of chicken, then broke the bone in half and sucked out the marrow. 

"Excellent, excellent,’ said Messallinus. He bent and groped and took an apple from the plate and held it out. 


‘Tell me more,’ 

Jonathan snatched the apple and bit into it. “When the emperor left Rome,’ he said through his mouthful. *1 was 
waiting outside the gate. I followed behind the cortege, disguised as a charcoal-seller.’ 

“Yes” said Messallinus. ‘Go on.’ 

“When the cortege stopped at a roadside tavern, 1 had my chance. I heard Ascletario asking where the latrines 
were, I got there first, and when the emperor came in I was already there, sitting on the bench with my hood up, I 
had some of the venom on a sharp object and as I stood up, I gave him a quick prick on the leg.’ Jonathan ate the 
core of the apple. ‘He thought he'd been bitten by a spider.’ 

“What sharp object?’ said Messallinus. *A dagger?’ 

Jonathan reached out a hand. ‘May I have that piece of bread?” 

Messallinus bent and groped for the piece of bread. When he had it he said again: ‘I repeat the question: what 
sharp object?” 

‘Um... I used... a quill,” stammered Jonathan. “The quill of a sea-urchin.* 

Flavia stifled a gasp. 

Messallinus turned and cocked his head at her. “Yes?” he said. ‘Do you have something to add?" 

‘My wrists hurt,’ she whimpered, “I can't feel my hands. Please untie me?” 

He looked at her with his terrible blank eyes, then said to Ascletario: ‘Unbind her. And the mute boy, too, The 
Emperor will want to hear this. And I don't want to bring him here. It's damp." 

Messallinus pressed the piece of bread into Jonathan's hands and turned to Ascletario. "Get this one bathed and 
dressed,” he said. ‘He smells. The Emperor will want to interview him and 1 don't want him to have to endure a 
stinking murderer.” 


An hour later. Jonathan sank down into the scented water of a hot plunge in the baths of Domitian’s Alban Citadel 
and tried not to cry out as the wounds on his back sang with pain. Presently the agony subsided to a bearable throb 
and he closed his eyes. The steam helped him breathe a little easier. 

He had done it. He had confessed to the murder of Titus. Would his execution be swift or lingering? 

He let himself sink right under the water, until he was completely submerged. The thought occurred to him that 
he himself could choose the manner of his going, as the philosopher Seneca always urged. All he had to do was open 
his mouth and breathe in water, Then the pain in his back would be gone and the pain in his spirit, too. He would be 
in a better place: a place with no pain and no tears. He would be in the Garden. 

A hand closed around his neck and pulled him up out of the bath, Jonathan choked and spat out water and 
opened his eyes to see a muscular guard in full armour. 

“Emperor would be very angry if I let you drown,” said the guard, shaking drops of water from his arm. ‘I might 
end up drowned, myself. Get out. Go dry yourself. There's a doctor waiting to put balm on your stripes.’ 


After Jonathan's confession, Ascletario had taken Flavia and Lupus up to Domitian's Alban Citadel, to a room on the 
third floor. The room was flooded with the golden light of late afternoon. Flavia went to the window and looked out. 
She could see the flat coastal plain far below her, and beyond it the Tyrrhenian Sea. A path of dazzling gold led from 
the coast to the horizon; the sun would soon be setting. She knew her beloved Ostia was only twenty miles away as 
the crow flies. She tried to make out the thread of smoke from the lighthouse at Portus. But she couldn't find it, so 
she turned to look at Lupus, who was investigating the room for means of escape. 

“Lupus,” she said. ‘Do you think Jonathan really killed Titus?’ 

Lupus looked at her, pursed his lips in thought, then shrugged and nodded. 

‘I don't understand it. | thought he had changed. In Ephesus he seemed so calm. He seemed full of... 


something. Peace. Contentment. Purpose. I don't know.’ 

Lupus unflipped his wax tablet and wrote: HIS REASONS MADE SENSE 

*] know,’ murmured Flavia, ‘But something about his story doesn't make sense.’ 

Lupus sat on a purple-cushioned ivory couch and shrugged, as if to say: what? 

‘He was so detailed about the poison he used and how he administered it. But then at the last moment he said he 
used the quill of a sea-urchin.' 

Lupus nodded, then raised his eyebrows and turned up the palms of his hands: And? 

“But we found that needle-sharp stylus in the latrines. Do you still have it?" 

Lupus nodded and reached under the black silk tunic and fished in his belt pouch. A moment later he produced 
the stylus in its papyrus wrapping. 

Flavia carefully unwrapped the bronze stylus and let it roll onto the inlaid wooden surface of a side table. 

‘This has to be the murder weapon,’ murmured Flavia. ‘I pricked my finger on it and that's what gave me the 
fever. Great Juno’s peacock!’ exclaimed Flavia suddenly. ‘Do you realise what this is?’ 

Lupus frowned and shrugged. 

“This stylus is proof,’ said Flavia. ‘that Jonathan didn t kill Titus!" 
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q onathan lay naked on his stomach, on towel spread over a couch in the apodyterium of Domitian’s private baths. 
Presently he heard the swishing robes of the doctor and felt gentle hands smooth a cooling balm on his wounds. The 
cream hurt as it went on, but then the pain subsided and he felt a delicious numbness. 

‘That’s good,’ he wheezed. 

‘Sit up.’ said a voice in Aramaic. 

Jonathan twisted to see who it was. He saw a thin young man with curling sidelocks and a turban: a Jew. The 
man had large dark eyes in a pale ascetic face. His small mouth was curved into a smile. ‘I'll wrap your ribs in strips 
of linen soaked in aloes,’ said the doctor, ‘and I want to put some salve on your face, too. I'm just brewing a beaker 
of ephedron for your asthma.’ 

‘Ben Aruva,’ said Jonathan. He wrapped the towel around his waist and sat up. 

The Jew's smile faded and his eyebrows went up. “You know my name?’ And then he said, ‘Of course you do. 
You preceded us all the way from Rome to Reate.’ 

‘I'd heard about you before that,’ wheezed Jonathan. ‘In the Jewish quarter in Transtiberim they talk of you." 

‘I don’t know Rome very well,’ said the young doctor. ‘I was born and raised in Alexandria. Here, let me put 
some balm on your cheekbone for that bruise." 

The doctor’s touch was gentle but firm, and the cream soon took away the pain of his bruise. Ben Aruva put the 
ceramic pot of balm on a table and took a metal pan from the brazier. He poured some steaming liquid from the pan 
into a ceramic beaker and handed it to Jonathan. 

Jonathan took the cup. It smelled like ephedron but there was another unidentifiable smell. He hesitated. 

‘Drink the brew,’ said Ben Aruva, as he turned away to roll up the unused bandages. ‘If the emperor had wanted 
you dead then he would have killed you before your bath, not after.’ 


Flavia and Lupus gazed out a window of Domitian’s Alban Citadel. The sun was setting, sinking into the Tyrrhenian 
sea, bathing the room with cherry-red light. 

“Ever since Vesuvius erupted,’ murmured Flavia, ‘every sunset in the world is blood-red." 

Beside her Lupus nodded, then turned as the door behind them opened. 

‘Jonathan!’ cried Flavia, She was going to embrace him but Lupus caught her wrist and shook his head, and she 
remembered that Jonathan's body was bruised and beaten, and his back raw. 

“Are you all right?” she asked him. ‘I see they gave you some fresh clothes.” 

He nodded. *I had a bath. And a doctor put balm on my back and bandaged my ribs. Is that food?" 

“Yes,” said Flavia, as he went to the table. “But we didn’t taste any, in case it’s poisoned.’ 

‘It won't be poisoned,” said Jonathan, taking a handful of dark blue grapes. ‘If they wanted us dead, they'd have 
killed us back in that water channel.” 

‘Jonathan,’ said Flavia, ‘thank you for what you did back there in the Emissario. Confessing it was you who 


murdered Titus. I know you did that to protect me.’ 

Jonathan was at the table and his back was still towards her. 

“What do you mean?’ he said, his mouth full. 

‘I know you didn't kill Titus.’ 

He turned slowly and looked at her. He had a piece of cheese in his hand. 

“Yes, I did.’ 

“Why do you keep saying that?’ 

His eyes flickered around the room, wary and nervous, ‘I keep saying that because it’s true." 

“No, it isn’t. You didn't even know what the murder weapon was. And I think the murderer would know a thing 
like that.’ 

Jonathan stepped forward and lowered his voice, "What are you talking about.’ 

‘The murder weapon was a needle-sharp stylus,’ said Flavia. “Like the one Domitian uses.’ She went to the side- 
table and carefully picked up the stylus. “We found this in the latrines of the Inn of Romulus. There was venom on 
the tip. If you had been the one who killed Titus, you would have known that. But you didn’t know. You guessed a 
sea-urchin's quill. Ergo: you didn't murder Titus.” 

Jonathan was staring at her, his face pale. 

‘The stylus was my first choice,” he stammered. “But I dropped it, so I had to use the sea-urchin's quill as a back- 
up. 

‘No,’ said Flavia softly. “I know you changed in Ephesus. I saw it in your eyes. You came back to help Titus, not 
to harm him. Unless you discovered something terrible about him, and 1 doubt that because we already know the 
worst of what he did. Or unless... . Eureka!’ 

He stared in dismay. 

“You're protecting someone!’ 

‘Be quiet, Flavia.” He had begun to wheeze again. 

“You know who the real murderer is!" 

“Shut up!" he cried, 

“You know who the real murderer is and you're protecting him and that means . . . Great Juno's beard! I know 
who did it!” 

‘Do you indeed?” came a voice from the wall. The three friends turned to see a panel in the wall sliding open. 
The emperor Domitian stood there, along with Ascletario, Vibius Crispus, two guards and a pale young Jew in a 
turban. 

‘If you know who really murdered my brother,’ said Domitian, *I would be most obliged if you would tell me.’ 


Flavia stared at Domitian in dismay, His dark eyes burned with a cold anger. 

‘I knew it!’ cried Jonathan, rounding on Flavia. ‘I knew this was a trap. That's why they let me go. That's why 
they put us together in the same room.” 

“Oh, Jonathan. I'm sorry. I'm so sorry." 

‘If you do not tell me," said Domitian, *I will see that your deaths are long and painful and public.‘ The red light 
of the sunset gave the emperor's face a ghastly sheen. ‘If you do tell me, then I promise to spare the lives of you and 
your friends." He turned to Crispus. ‘Bring in our newlyweds." 

Without turning, blind Crispus beckoned. 

Nubia and Aristo came into the room, hand in hand. Nubia wore a gold silk shift, Aristo a red-leather loincloth 
and red boots, but very little else. Both wore eye-make-up. 

Flavia stared in disbelief. ‘Newlyweds?’ she gasped. “What do you mean?" 


*1 had them join hands in my little theatre an hour ago,’ said Domitian, “They exchanged vows. Two hundred 
men witnessed their marriage, as well as my wife, the empress Domitia. She was so pleased. She cried tears of 
happiness, You see, Nubia here was Aristo’s prize for vanquishing a fierce beast.’ He giggled and then stopped, his 
face serious again, ‘The newlyweds will die first,” he said, “without even having shared a kiss, unless you name the 
person who killed my brother.’ 

Flavia looked at Nubia and Aristo, holding hands and gazing back at her anxiously, She looked at Jonathan, his 
eyes pleading her not to tell. She looked at Lupus, and saw understanding dawn on his face. He looked at her and set 
his jaw and gave a small nod, 

Flavia turned back to Domitian. “If 1 tell you, will you promise to let us go back to Ostia and live there?" 

Domitian shook his head. “No. The most I can promise is twenty-four hours to depart this country and never 
come back. If you do that, then I swear by Minerva — the goddess I hold most dear — I will not pursue you or take 
any further action against you. And 1 have already revoked the decree.’ He looked at Jonathan. ‘Against all of you. 
My brother and I disagreed on many things,’ he added. “But I did not murder him. For justice's sake. I need to 
punish the man who did.’ 

Flavia nodded and carefully picked up the needle-sharp stylus from the little wood-inlaid table, She held it out. 
‘Be careful,’ she said, as Domitian took it. 

“Is this a joke?” he asked. 

‘No. It's the murder weapon,” she replied. “We found it in the latrines at the Inn of Romulus, where Titus went to 
relieve himself. Less than an hour later he was stricken by fever, The stylus had been dipped in a poison made from 
the spine of a stingray or trygon, That way the prophecy would be fulfilled that Titus would die fike Odysseus from 
the sea... 

"You knew of that prophecy?’ said Domitian. 

‘Lots of people knew about it,” said Flavia, ‘including the killer. Stingray venom causes fever and paralysis. The 
killer knew that Titus had a new doctor, one who practiced the use of ice to take down a fever. But with this poison, 
cooling the body is the worst thing you can do.” 

“Caesar!” cried the young Jew. ‘I didn’t know! I had no idea." 

Without looking at him, Domitian motioned for silence. *I believe you. Ben Aruva,’ he said, and to Flavia. 
“Continue.” 

Flavia glanced at Jonathan. “The murderer had to hate Titus. There are many people who hated Titus and wanted 
him dead. The whole race of Jews, just for a start. The murderer also had to be someone,” she continued, “who knew 
that Titus’s doctor liked to treat a fever with ice. And someone with enough medical knowledge to know which 
poison is more deadly if the victim is cooled. And finally,’ she said, “the murderer also had to be someone whom 
Jonathan would die to protect.” 

Behind her Jonathan groaned, and she heard a chair creak as he sat down. 

Flavia took a deep breath: “There is only one person I know who fits all those categories,’ she concluded. 
‘Mordecai ben Ezra, Jonathan's father. I believe he is the one who murdered Titus.” 
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Ti boy’s father was the one who murdered Titus?’ said Domitian. 

Flavia nodded. ‘All the clues point to that fact, Sir, I mean, Caesar.’ 

‘Crispus, I want a proclamation issued on him immediately. No. wait! That will just alert him that we know what 
he did. No decree, but send out all the agents we have. Find this Jew . . . what is his name?" 

‘Mordecai ben Ezra,” said Crispus, referring to his wax tablet. 

Jonathan’s head was down and his shoulders were shaking. 

‘Find this Ben Ezra and bring him here.’ Domitian stood up and stared coldly at Flavia. “You and your friends 
conspired against me. But I am a man of my promises. You have twenty-four hours to depart Italia. If you are still in 
the country by dusk tomorrow, I'll have you all sent to the Sicilian mines.” 

Then he turned and swept out of the room, followed by everyone except Ascletario and two guards. 

Flavia looked at Jonathan. His head was still down and he was muttering to himself. 

‘Jonathan, I’m sorry—" began Flavia. 

He raised his battered face and glared at her. ‘Why did you have to interfere?’ he cried. *] was ready to die for 
my father,’ 

“Because he was the guilty one,’ said Flavia. “Not you! It’s not fair that you die for him.’ 

‘That’s my decision, not yours! I tried to save Titus and I failed. I deserve to die!” He stood up and ran out of the 
room, shoving Ascletario as he did so. One of the guards strode after him. 

The Egyptian stood hanging his head and rubbing his hands together. ‘It would not be wise of you to linger. You 
should leave quickly, quickly, quickly. Follow me." 


Ascletario led Flavia and her friends along the middle terrace and out into the circular piazza. It was dusk and 
starlings were wheeling in the sky above. ‘I am sorry, sorry, sorry,” said Ascletario, hanging his head. *Domitian is 
the emperor; I could not disobey him. You must leave now. It would not be wise of you to linger.’ 

“What about Jonathan?’ asked Flavia. 

‘If I see him, I will urge him to leave also." 

‘Poor Jonathan,’ whispered Nubia, rubbing her upper arms. With the setting of the sun, the air had grown chilly. 

“You must go!’ cried Ascletario. 

“How?” said Flavia miserably, ‘It’s almost dark and we don't have any transportation." She nodded at Nubia's 
thin gold shift. “We're not really dressed for travel.’ 

“No, we're not,” said Aristo. He looked down sheepishly at his red loincloth and boots. 

‘Walk,’ said Ascletario. “Or run. But go!’ 

‘Come on, then,’ said Flavia to the others. “Let's start walking, That should warm us up. And I want to get out of 
here,” she added. 

They left the piazza and went out through the arch. 


‘Flavia!’ A deep voice from the dusk. ‘Flavia, is that you?’ 

Flavia's heart skipped. ‘Floppy?’ 

‘Over here,” he said. And she saw him coming out from behind some tall cypress trees, his shape a flat black 
silhouette against the deep blue sky, 

‘Oh, Floppy!" she ran to him and threw her arms around his waist. ‘Praise Juno, I'm so glad you're here!’ 

He hugged her and began to say something but she cried out as his arms pressed the weal on her back, 

‘What's wrong? Are you hurt?’ He held her at arm's length and looked down at her. “Your cheek. What 
happened? 

Flavia put her hand up to her cheek and winced as it touched the cut from the whip. 

*] just got whipped a little,” she said. ‘Once on the cheek and once on my back. Nothing like as bad as Jonathan. 
Floppy, how did you find us?” 

‘I went to the Emissario. 1 saw the chains, and drops of blood. I feared the worst. Then a swineherd told me the 
guards had taken three children up to the villa. What happened? Has Domitian pardoned you?’ 

“Yes, but he's exiled us, too. But Jonathan ran off and we can't see him anywhere.” 

‘Exile?’ said Floppy. He looked sick. 

“You must go!" said Ascletario, who had followed them out through the arch. And to Flaccus; “Before Domitian 
changes his mind." 

Flaccus ignored the Egyptian. *Exile?" he repeated. 

Flavia nodded. ‘Domitian has given us twenty-four hours to leave Italia.’ 

Flaccus shook his head slowly, then caught sight of Aristo, shivering and practically naked. 

“You look cold, friend,’ said Flaccus. He unwrapped his toga and handed it to Aristo, ‘Better take this.” 

‘Thank you,” said Aristo. He pulled Nubia close and swung the toga over both of them. 

Flavia saw Floppy's eyebrows go up but he only said, ‘I saw your young friend Suetonius Tranquillus driving 
away around noon." 

‘Praise Juno.” breathed Flavia. ‘I’m glad he's safe. His scream was very convincing.” 

*] presume he won't be coming to rescue you?" 

“No. He's at his aunt’s house across the lake.” She turned to Ascletario. ‘Please will you do us one favour?" she 
asked. “Will you tell Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus what happened? He's staying at the Villa Dorica, across the lake.’ 

‘I will tell him if you will go, go, GO! said Ascletario, 

‘They're going,” said Flaccus. “They can come with me.” He pointed at a two-wheeled plaustrum parked behind 
the umbrella pines. It was hitched to a pair of patiently waiting oxen. 

“An ox-cart!" cried Flavia. ‘Praise Juno!" 

‘I traded my gelding for it,’ said Flaccus with a sigh. “You'll have to share with a cargo of grapes, but with the 
help of the gods you could be in Ostia by dawn." 

‘Oh. Floppy.’ said Flavia and she burst into tears. 


Nubia would never forget her wedding night. She spent it wrapped in Aristo’s arms and a woollen toga, lying on 
clusters of plump black grapes in a plaustrum pulled by two white oxen. 

The Via Appia was so smooth and straight that the stars gave just light enough for them to drive slowly back 
towards Rome. Flavia and Lupus sat up front, either side of Flaccus. Their backs were turned and the night was dark 
and the low rumble of the wheels muffled all but the loudest sounds. So the rocking, grape-scented cart under its 
canopy of stars became their chaste marriage bed, giving them a strange, almost magical privacy. Between kisses 
they told each other all the thoughts and feelings they had never dared to share before. 

‘I first knew 1 loved you the Saturnalia before last,’ whispered Nubia. “When you played music and your music 


described perfectly what was in my soul. It swept me away.’ 

“You've loved me for nearly two years?” he whispered. His warm breath was grape-scented. “Why didn't you say 
anything to me?’ 

*I was shy. Also you loved Miriam.’ 

He groaned. “That was infatuation. I didn’t even know her. Not like I know you.’ He kissed her. ‘I love your 
spirit, Nubia. You have the gentlest, loveliest, bravest spirit I have ever known,’ He kissed her again. ‘I love the 
music you make, too. Your music shows your soul.” 

“When did you first know you loved me?’ she asked, dizzy with happiness and the scent of grapes. 

‘In Halicarnassus,’ he said. ‘I thought Jonathan said you loved Flaccus. I felt as if a rug had been pulled out from 
under me. I think I must have loved you for a long time. But I didn’t realise it until then.” 

‘Oh, Aristo.’ They kissed. 

‘I tried to tell you one night in Ephesus,’ he said. ‘In the palm-tree courtyard. But you ran away.’ 

‘I tried to tell you once," she said. “In the Cave of the Furies. But then 1 fainted.’ She giggled from pure 
happiness and they kissed again. 

They spoke for hours, laughing and crying and kissing, then fell asleep in each other's arms. 


* 


A drop of cold water on Nubia's forehead brought her awake with a start. It was night and dark. Had it all been a 
dream? 
Then she felt Aristo's warm strong arms pull her closer and his lips on her forehead, kissing away the wetness. 
‘Don’t worry. my love,’ said Aristo. ‘It’s only the Capena Gate. We're back in Rome.’ 


Flavia woke with a start, her neck stiff from leaning her head against Floppy’s muscular shoulder, He smiled down 
at her. “You fell asleep.’ he said. ‘Lupus, too.’ He turned his head and she saw Lupus curled up on a bed of grapes in 
the back of the cart, wrapped in a hemp bag. Nubia and Aristo were still wrapped up in Floppy’s grape-stained toga 
but they were sitting up now, their backs against the inner wall of the plaustrum. 

The cart had stopped in a quiet, residential street, silver in the light of a crescent moon. After four hours of 
rumbling wheels, it was the silence that had woken her. 

“What time is it?” said Flavia, yawning. 

‘It's about midnight. And this is my house. 

“You live here?” Flavia blinked at the marble-columned porch and the other wealthy townhouses either side. 
Somewhere a dog was barking. One of the oxen snuffled and then was quiet again. *1 know this street.’ 

He smiled. ‘Some people call it Pomegranate Street.’ 

‘Didn't Domitian grow up over there? She pointed. “In that house with the little wooden columns.” 

‘That’s right. That's how I know him. We first met when I was four and he was fifteen, That's one reason he 
invited me to his luncheon.” He gave her a tired smile. ‘Flavia, I want you to wait here for a few moments. I’m going 
inside to get some money and some cloaks for you, Then I'll put you on a fresh cart to Ostia." 

‘Aren't you coming with us?" 

‘I can't, Flavia." In the faint moonlight, his handsome face looked tired and pale. 

“But Floppy. I thought you could come to Ephesus with us. 1 thought we could. . ,” 

‘What? His voice was very deep and very soft. 

“You proposed to me once. You said you loved me.’ 

‘And I do. You're the reason 1 broke off my engagement to Prudentilla. When I discovered you were living. not 
dead ...." He looked down at his feet. Flavia could hear an ow! hooting from a garden somewhere. The night air was 


cool and damp. 

“Then can't we get married and live in Ephesus? We have a beautiful villa there.” She looked down at Aristo and 
Nubia, sitting up in the plaustrum and wrapped in a grape-stained toga. They smiled back. 

Flaccus turned her chin with his finger, so that she was looking at him again. 

‘Flavia. listen. The emperor might make me his court poet.’ 

“Domitian? But he’s evil.” 

‘Is he? You unjustly accused him of fratricide and plotted to overthrow him, but he spared your lives. Is that evil 
behaviour? Poor Domitian. All he ever wanted was his father’s approval. And his brother's.” 

‘How can you say “poor Domitian” after what he did to Nubia?” 

*What?’ said Flaccus. “Domitian joined her publicly to the man she loves and he let them go, too,’ 

“Well, then, what about the edict? He tried to have us killed.’ 

‘He may have issued the edict against you in his brother's name but can you prove he tried to kill you? The way 
you “proved” he killed Titus?’ 

Flavia began to cry and he put his arm carefully around her. 

‘Flavia. If Domitian makes me court poet, I could finish my version of the Argonautica. 1 could write epigrams 
and letters. I could be as famous as Virgil. Don't you see? It's my life's dream. It's my chance at immortality.’ 

“You could write in Ephesus . . .' 

‘If 1 left all my responsibilities to come with you, I'd bring disgrace on my family name. Nobody would read my 
writings. Flavia, my life is here in Rome. I’ve just been given access to the Sibylline books. I’m a priest now, and 
I'll be helping to supervise foreign cults. I'm studying rhetoric with Quintilian. I’ve become good friends with Pliny. 
I have a household full of servants. A sister.’ 

‘I didn’t know you had a sister.’ 

‘I have a dog, too. That's him you hear barking,’ 

“You have a dog? What's his name?” 

‘Argos.’ 

“My dog is called Scuto.’ 

“Yes. I know.” He kissed her forehead and then jumped down off the front of the plaustrum. Behind him the front 
door opened and she saw his body-slave Lyncaeus yawning and holding an oil-lamp. 

‘Floppy.’ she whispered. ‘I love you,’ 

‘I love you, too, Flavia Gemina. But 1 can't go into exile with you.’ 
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Fi was too miserable to speak as Flaccus drove them through the sleeping streets of Rome to the Via Ostiensis. 
She wanted to plead with him to reconsider, but how could she ask him to give up everything for her? That would be 
unspeakably selfish, 

If only she had listened to her father that winter day half a year earlier. If only she had agreed to marry Floppy 
when he first proposed. If only she had never gone on the quest for Nero’s Eye, which had resulted in the edict 
against them, and had failed anyway. If only she had not fancied herself as a detectrix. 

If not for her truth-seeking, she could be betrothed to Gaius Valerius Flaccus, and in a few years she might be 
living with him in his town house on Pomegranate Street, watching him plead cases in the law courts, helping him 
write poetry, raising fine sons and daughters. But that would never be. 

She bravely fought back the tears as Flaccus helped her down from the back of the ox-cart. She stood beside her 
sleepy friends in the torchlit arch of the city gate and watched miserably as he negotiated another lift with an empty 
bread cart on its way back to Ostia after a night delivery. 

She could not even bring herself to look at him as he said goodbye, and it was all she could do not to burst into 
tears when he took her face in his hands and gently kissed her forehead. 

He had given them warm woollen cloaks and the bottom of the cart was padded with empty grain sacks. Lupus 
curled up and went back to sleep almost at once. Beside him, Nubia and Aristo lay in each other’s arms, the two of 
them speaking softly together. But Flavia sat cross-legged at the back of the cart and watched Flaccus. a solitary 
figure in the arched gateway. silhouetted against the smoky torchlight behind him, one hand lifted in farewell, 

Tears were running down her face now, but she didn’t bother to wipe them away until he was out of sight. Then 
she used the cloak he had given her to dry her cheeks. The cloak smelled of him — of musky cinnamon — and she 
began to cry again. 

The cart passed between tombs of the dead and tall, thin cypress trees. The moon painted the world silver and 
black, beautiful but bleak. As the cart crested the hill and began to descend, Flavia knew Rome would soon be out of 
sight. She might be seeing it for the last time. 

“Goodbye, Sisyphus," she whispered. ‘Goodbye, Aunt Cynthia and Uncle Cornix, Goodbye, Floppy.’ The tears 
welled up and spilled over again. “Goodbye, Rome. I loved you and I hated you, but mostly I loved you. And I only 
tried to do what was good for you.’ 


They reached Ostia an hour before dawn, and the cartdriver had to shake them all awake. 

As if in a dream Flavia and her friends climbed down off the cart and stumbled along the moonlit Decumanus 
Maximus. 

They turned left down Bakers’ Street and left again at Green Fountain Street and at last they stood before 
Flavia's front door, so familiar and yet so strange. Lifting the bronze knocker of Castor, she rapped it urgently 
against the brass plaque of Pollux. A chilly pre-dawn breeze skittered some dry leaves along the pavement, and she 


pulled Flaccus’s cloak tighter around her shoulders. Something about the sound of the dry leaves brought a chill of 
foreboding. 

Flavia knocked again, and heard the rapping echo in the atrium. Some of the neighbourhood dogs had begun to 
bark, but there was an ominous silence from within her house. She glanced at the others — bleary-eyed and shivering 
in their cloaks — and then knocked a third time. “Oh please. Castor and Pollux,’ she whispered. ‘Please let pater be 
home.” 

But although she knocked and knocked and knocked, no one answered. 


Lupus stood in the deserted nighttime street and wondered if he was dreaming. 

In the moonlight, the place looked both familiar and strange. 

Flavia sat on the cold pavement, weeping silently. Nubia was next to her, with her arm around Flavia's 
shoulders. 

Aristo stood before them, wearing a toga and very little else. His head was turned in profile. In the moonlight he 
looked like the marble statue of an athlete with a spotted blanket draped around its shoulders. 

Then a dog barked somewhere and Aristo turned his head. Lupus realised he was back in Ostia and he 
remembered how he had got there. 

Nubia was looking up at Aristo, "We must try Jonathan's house.’ 

He nodded. “Yes.” 

“We can't go to them!’ wailed Flavia. *I betrayed him and informed on his father.’ 

‘I know.’ said Aristo. ‘But we're cold. tired and hungry. And we have to tell his mother what's happened. I'm 
knocking.’ 

“No!” cried Flavia. pulling out of Nubia’s arms and standing up. But Aristo was already rapping on the front door 
of Jonathan's house. Lupus pulled his cloak tighter around his shoulders. It was a good cloak — warm and woollen — 
but he couldn't remember where he had got it. 

After a short time the door opened and Lupus heard Aristo speaking and a woman's low voice answering. 

Then the slim figure of a young woman came out onto the pavement. Her fluffy hair was unpinned and floated 
like a cloud around her shoulders. “Come in, my friends." said Hephzibah. ‘I will give you hot mint tea and warm 
blankets and a soft divan to rest on.” 


Flavia sat on the red and orange striped divan of Doctor Mordecai's study, wrapped in a cumin-scented blanket. She 
listened to Hephzibah telling them what had happened in the past six months. They were sipping mint tea and it 
reminded Flavia of the first time she had been in this room. She had twisted her ankle and Doctor Mordecai had 
carried her to the divan and served her mint tea, hot and sweet. She still could not believe that gentle Mordecai had 
killed the emperor. 

Hephzibah sat on the divan, stroking Tigris’s head. “When the four of you disappeared at the end of February,’ 
said Hephzibah, ‘we were shocked. Then in June, we heard the news that you had died in a shipwreck. We were 
devastated. Almost immediately there was another wave of kidnappings, and Popo went missing. One tragedy after 
another,’ 

She looked up at Flavia. “Your father became obsessed with finding Popo; I think it gave him a reason to keep 
living. But Doctor Mordecai nearly died of grief. He was always in a stupor of poppy tears and wine. Susannah, 
Priscilla, Delilah and I made sure Soso was safe. One of us is always with him. He is all we have left.’ 

“Where is Ferox?’ asked Nubia. She was sharing a blanket with Aristo at one end of the divan, curled up in his 
arms. 

‘Poor old Ferox died last month,’ said Hephzibah, ‘He was old but I believe he died of grief." 


Nubia nodded sadly and laid her head on Aristo’s shoulder. 

“Captain Geminus set off to find Popo,’ said Hephzibah, ‘so he didn't see the notices about you go up. But as 
soon as we read the decree, we realised that you were still alive and that you were probably somewhere in Egypt.’ 

“That's when I went to Alexandria.’ said Aristo, ‘to try to find you and warn you not to come back here." 

‘Did Jonathan's parents do anything?’ asked Flavia. 

‘Susannah began to spend all her time in prayer.’ said Hephzibah. ‘She became very devout, as devout as 
Mordecai once was. She is devoted to Soso and spends all her free time helping the poor and doing good works. She 
attends the synagogue here in Ostia,’ Hephzibah looked at Lupus. ‘I know she remembers you every day in her 
prayers,’ she said. 

Lupus nodded from his place on the divan; he was cocooned in a blue and green striped blanket. 

“And Doctor Mordecai?’ said Flavia. ‘What happened to him?" 

‘It was quite extraordinary,’ said Hephzibah. “When he realised Jonathan and the rest of you were alive and 
wanted by the emperor, he stopped mourning. He got up, went to the baths, dressed in clean clothes and shaved off 
his beard, which had grown long and straggling. Then he set out for Rome, telling Susannah he was going to petition 
the emperor on your behalf, or at least try to gain an interview. But we never saw him or heard from him again. ' 

‘How long ago was that?’ asked Aristo. 

"About six weeks,” said Hephzibah. 

At her feet, Tigris pricked up his ears and gave a single bark. 

“And you haven't seen him since?’ said Flavia, leaning forward, “Not even in the past day or two?" 

Tigris trotted out of the study, towards the back door. 

‘No. Why do you ask?’ 

‘Mordecai didn't go to Rome to ask help of the emperor.’ said Flavia with a sigh. “He went to kill him.’ 

Hephzibah's brown eyes grew wide. ‘Mordecai?’ she said. “He killed Titus?’ 

“Yes,” said Flavia. “Jonathan found out what his father had done, He tried to take the blame himself, but 1 
couldn't let him do that. And now he hates me for it!” She began to cry, 

‘I don’t hate you," said a tired voice. 

Flavia looked up and through her tears she saw Jonathan swaying in the doorway, Tigris panted happily at his 
feet, gazing up at his beloved master. Jonathan's mother Susannah stood behind him, a sleeping baby in her arms. 

“Um sorry I got angry with you, Flavia.” said Jonathan. “You were only doing what you do. Trying to solve a 
mystery. Trying to find the Truth. You deserve to hear what happened. You all do.’ 
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As Jonathan limped into the study, Nubia gasped. In the lamplight, he looked terrible. He had a black eye and his 
lower lip was cut and swollen. 

‘Behold your face!’ she cried. She and Aristo both sat forward and the blanket fell from around their shoulders. 

“Not a pretty sight, am 1?” said Jonathan. 

‘Are you all right?” asked Flavia. 

‘Did they beat you again?’ asked Aristo. 

“No. These wounds are just getting ripe.” 

‘How did you get here?" 

‘I stole a donkey. I left it out in the necropolis.’ 

Susannah handed Popo to Hephzibah and said something to Jonathan in Aramaic. She clutched his arm and tried 
to pull him out of the room. 

‘I can't rest now. mother.’ He pulled his arm free and eased himself carefully onto the divan. “There's no time. 
We've been exiled and we have to leave Italia by this evening.’ 

‘No!’ wailed Susannah, throwing her arms around his neck. ‘Don’t leave me!’ 

Jonathan winced. ‘Mother, you're hurting me. Please!" Susannah pulled away from him and began to moan and 
scratch her cheeks. 

‘Don’t do that either,’ he said in Latin. “You can mourn me later. I have to tell you what happened.’ He added 
something in stern Aramaic, 

Susannah stopped scratching her cheeks and sat up straight, as if preparing herself for a blow. Her black hair fell 
loose to her shoulders and Nubia saw there were strands of silver among the black. 

‘Tell us, my son," said Susannah. ‘Tell us what happened." 

Nubia moved away from Aristo’s side to pour Jonathan a beaker of mint tea. He took it with a grateful look but 
winced as he took a sip. 

‘Is it too hot?” asked Nubia. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘My lip is just swollen. It's good. The tea is good.’ He looked around at them. *1 left Ephesus 
secretly." he said, ‘because I saw you were happy there. I wanted to make things right so that you could come back 
to Italia. So that we could all live here again.’ He turned and looked at his mother. “When we were in Asia, I started 
having visions.’ 

‘Visions?’ she said. ‘Like the prophets?” 

‘I suppose.’ Jonathan said something to her in Aramaic and then continued in Latin. ‘The dream that I kept 
having over and over was of warring brothers, like Cain and Abel, Esau and Jacob, Romulus and Remus. 1 
remember the words: Dark against Light. Good against Evil, Ice against Fire.” 

“What did it mean?’ asked Hephzibah. 

“At first I thought it was something to do with Flavia." 


“With me?” cried Flavia. “Why? 

“Castor and Pollux are your family deities." He picked up his beaker and warmed his hands on it. "But one night 
I realised my dreams were more about fighting brothers. like Romulus and Remus. I had a vision of a howling she- 
wolf, and I knew it was about Titus and Domitian.’ 

‘Because they were brothers struggling for power,’ said Flavia. ‘Like Romulus and Remus who were suckled by 
a she-wolf,” 

“Yes. I thought God was calling me to Rome to warn Titus that his brother was about to act against him 
somehow. I thought it would be my chance to atone for the fire ... .' Jonathan frowned, ‘But there was a problem. 
The last time Titus saw me, he told me to go away and never come back. Still, 1 hoped he would see me if I told him 
I had a message of life and death.” 

Jonathan sipped his mint tea, and Nubia drank some of hers, too. Its sweetness gave her strength. 

“When I got to Ostia.’ said Jonathan, ‘I went straight to Rome. to the Palatine Hill. But Titus’s secretaries and 
bodyguards told me the emperor was too busy to see me. The guard told me to wait. I waited outside the palace door 
for three days. me and a small group of other petitioners, but they wouldn't let us in.” 

Jonathan stared into his beaker. ‘Nothing went right. I should have known,” he murmured, then looked up and 
continued; *1 caught a chill and managed to find a room in the Jewish quarter across the Tiber before I passed out. 1 
had a fever for a week, If it hadn't been for the innkeeper’s kindness nobody would have fed me or looked after me . 
.. I must have been delirious at one point, because right before 1 left, he told me not to worry, He said the doctor 
would take care of Titus.” 

“The doctor?” said Flavia. 

Jonathan nodded, "At the time I thought he meant Ben Aruva. The innkeeper was always telling me how “one of 
our own” was Titus’s doctor and all about the miraculous ice-treatment. But now I know; he didn’t mean that doctor. 
And he meant “take care of” in a different way,’ 

Jonathan drained his beaker and put it on the divan beside him. ‘When I recovered, I thought, What would Flavia 
do?’ He looked at Flavia. ‘Do you remember the Jew who was working for Titus, writing a history of the war against 
Judea?" 

‘Josephus!’ said Flavia. *Titus’s freedman, The scholar we met the last time we were looking for you.” 

‘That’s right. I went to the baths and ate some food and then I went to look for him. I found him in the Greek 
section of the library in the Temple of Apollo, where you told me you'd seen him once before. I told him about my 
visions, and that I thought Titus's life was in danger. 1 think he believed me, because he told me Titus wasn't too 
busy to see me: he was too ill. His headaches were almost constant and he was always depressed and weeping. He 
also told me about the prophecy of Apollonius of Tyana, that Titus would die like Odysseus from the sea. Josephus 
said he and some other scholars thought the prophecy might refer to the poison of the sea-hare.’ 

“What is sea hare?’ asked Nubia. 

‘It's a kind of sea-slug. Its poison is deadly. But Josephus said the poison couldn't be in Titus’s food because his 
tasters try everything.’ 

Nubia leaned forward again and poured the last of the mint tea into Jonathan's beaker. 

‘Josephus had to go prepare his booth for Succot. We agreed to meet the next day. I was still in the library, trying 
to find some more information about sea-hare venom, when someone said that Titus was about to leave Rome early, 
before the end of the games. They said Domitian was going with him to their Sabine farm. I still hadn't figured out 
how Domitian would poison Titus. I only knew he would. I ran all the way to the Porta Collina and hired a donkey 
and bought a bag of charcoal. Because Titus wasn’t feeling well they were carrying him in a slow-moving litter, so 1 
managed to keep ahead of him. I scrawled graffiti anywhere I could: Beware Remus. I hoped Titus would see that 


and understand." 

‘So you were on the road ahead of Titus?’ 

“Yes. At first just a few minutes ahead of him. I wrote my message on gravestones and on the walls of every 
public latrine along the way,’ 

‘Then it wasn’t an elaborate code?” 

“No. Just the simplest warming I could think of. But I know now it was foolish, I must have been suffering after- 
effects from the fever because when | saw my father outside the Inn of Romulus I didn't even stop.’ 

‘You saw your father?’ gasped Susannah, 

“Yes. He was wearing a hooded cloak. I thought it was him and almost called out, but then I told myself it 
couldn't be him. I told myself it must be the fever. So I carried on up the road, scribbling my pathetic warning on the 
wall,” 

*Mordecai didn’t recognise you?” asked Flavia. 

‘I don't think he even saw me.' 

‘And the emperor’s litter hadn't passed by yet.’ 

“No, but 1 heard the sound of the Praetorian guard, marching fast. You always hear them before you see them,’ 
he added. ‘If only I'd stopped. If only I'd said something to him." 

He rested his bruised face in his hands for a moment, then took a deep breath and looked up. “That afternoon, | 
was writing the warning on the city gate outside Reate when a man grabbed me, He was one of the emperor's 
courtiers, | think. He’d been riding ahead with the news that Titus had a dangerous fever. A few minutes later the 
litter-bearers came running past. I presume Titus was inside. Domitian and some mounted guards were following on 
horseback. When Domitian saw his courtier holding me there by the side of the road, he commanded the cortege to 
halt and he rode over to us.’ 

‘This was outside Reate?’ asked Aristo. 

“Yes. The man holding me told Domitian that I was obviously part of a plot to murder Titus and maybe even 
overthrow the government. Domitian thought for a moment, then announced that he was going straight back to 
Rome to stop any attempt by his enemies to seize power. He sent the litter-bearers on with orders to keep Titus 
chilled. A group of us rode back to Rome.” 

‘So you're the reason he returned to Rome in such a hurry,’ said Aristo. 

“And that's why Domitian tortured you,” said Flavia. “He thought you were part of a conspiracy against him." 

“Yes. He sent me straight on to his Alban Villa in a chariot with two fresh guards.’ Jonathan closed his eyes and 
leaned back against the cinnabar-red wall. ‘On the way there, I had time to think. I realised the man I saw going into 
the Inn of Romulus must have been my father and not a hallucination. That was when I realised what the Jewish 
innkeeper in Transtiberim meant when he said a doctor would take care of Titus. By “doctor” he meant my father. 
By “take care of” he meant kill. 

“No!” cried Susannah. ‘No, it cannot be!’ 

Jonathan shook his head and looked at Flavia. ‘I didn't even realise how Titus was killed until you explained it 
to me, Flavia. That's how stupid I am.’ 

“You're not stupid.” said Flavia. ‘You just didn't have as many clues as I did,’ 

“Why did you say that you killed Titus?’ asked Nubia, even though deep down, she knew the answer. 

"Because if they thought I did it they wouldn't hunt down father.” Jonathan looked at his mother, who was 
weeping silently, ‘If I hadn't gone looking for you two years ago," he said to her, ‘I'd never have discovered that you 
were alive and that Titus loved you. I don't think father ever forgave Titus for having kept you as his slave for ten 
years. That's why he killed him. In a way, it was all my fault,’ 


Jonathan's mother closed her eyes and she began to tug her hair again. This time Jonathan did not try to stop her. 
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Fé a long time they were silent, watching Susannah weep, lost in their own thoughts. 

‘Great Juno's peacock!’ said Flavia. *I just had a terrible thought. What if Domitian hired Mordecai to kill his 
brother?’ 

Jonathan nodded miserably. ‘I’ve been thinking that too. He knew my father hated Titus. They had that in 
common.’ 

‘I wonder where your father is now?’ said Flavia. 

‘Titus died six days ago,’ said Aristo, ‘so Mordecai is probably long gone.” 

‘Mother.’ said Jonathan softly. ‘Have you seen him?” 

She shook her head. “No, I have not seen him.” 

“Will you come with us to Ephesus?’ 

‘No, my son,” said Susannah. ‘I will wait here in case he returns. I will stay here to raise my grandson.’ She 
looked at Hephzibah. “1 have Hephzibah and Priscilla and Delilah. And our community.’ 

The first birds were beginning to twitter sleepily in the garden courtyard and Flavia knew it would soon be 
dawn. “We have to leave Ostia by sunset,” she said, twelve hours from now. 

“Where will you go?" Hephzibah asked them. 

“Ephesus,' said Nubia and Aristo together, then looked at each other and smiled. Lupus nodded and gave a sad 
smile, too. 

“Yes,” said Flavia. “We have a beautiful villa there.” 

“And children who need us,” said Nubia. 

‘I can be a teacher.’ said Aristo, he slipped his arm around Nubia's shoulder. "And in time, a father, too. God 
willing. Nubia and I were married yesterday,’ he explained. 

‘Oh, Pm so happy for you!" said Hephzibah. 

`I also,” said Susannah, And to Aristo: “She has loved you for many years.’ 

‘I know,’ said Aristo, and kissed the top of Nubia's head. ‘I have a lot of catching up to do in Ephesus." 

“And there's a beautiful harbour for the Delphina,' said Flavia, ‘So pater can come and live with us and go on his 
travels. Right, Lupus?’ 

Lupus nodded. 

“But I need to tell pater what's happened,” said Flavia. She turned to Susannah. ‘Do you know where he is? We 
knocked just now but there was no one there.’ 

Susannah and Hephzibah exchanged a quick and knowing glance. 

"What?" cried Flavia. “What is it?” 

“Your father doesn't live next door any longer,’ said Hephzibah gently. ‘He had to sell the house to pay his debts. 
He was searching for Popo and not pursuing his business.’ 

“But pater never told me!’ cried Flavia. “When we met him at the family tomb a few days ago. And he gave us 


all that gold.’ 

Hephzibah glanced at Susannah, “Probably the last of his money. He didn't want you to worry.” 

‘Then where is he?’ cried Flavia. 

Susannah glanced at Hephzibah. *He's with his wife,’ she said. 

Flavia's jaw dropped. ‘His wife? 

‘His wife?’ echoed Aristo and Nubia together and Lupus gave his bug-eyed stare. 

Jonathan opened his eyes. *Flavia's father is married?’ 

Hephzibah and Susannah looked at each other and for the first time all evening they smiled. “Yes,” said 
Hephzibah. “Yesterday Flavia's father married someone you all know, and of whom I think you'll approve. They're 
living aboard the Delphina.’ She looked out the open doorway to the inner garden. ‘It will be light soon,” she said. 
‘T'll make you some breakfast and then you can go see him.’ 


‘But not you,’ said Susannah to Jonathan. “You must rest.’ 


An hour later, Lupus and his friends left Jonathan sleeping in his old bedroom, and made their way through the 
streets of Ostia, As they passed beneath the arch of the Marina Gate — on the lookout for Captain Geminus — early- 
morning fog swirled around their ankles. The fishmarket ahead was already busy and seagulls circled overhead, alert 
for scraps or tidbits. On the docks, men were loading and unloading crates, barrels and amphoras. 

Suddenly Lupus found himself surrounded by half a dozen boys. 

‘Are you Lupus?” said one of them, and pointed to a boy with tawny hair, “He says you're Lupus.’ 

Lupus stopped and stared and the circle of eager faces. He nodded warily, 

The tawny-haired boy stepped forward and held out his hand. His tunic was a hemp bag with a hole for the head 
and a belt made of twine. “I'm Threptus,” he said. “Thank you for not being dead.’ 

Lupus shook the boy's hand and gave a little bow. The boys laughed. 

“You used to be one of us,” said Threptus, his eyes shining. “Is it true you own a ship?’ 

Lupus nodded, 

“You're our hero.” 

Lupus stared at them. Flavia and Nubia giggled. Aristo put his hand on Lupus's shoulder and said, ‘I’m afraid 
your hero has to leave Ostia this evening. We all do. You should say goodbye to him now.’ 

‘Eheu!’ cried the boys. and looked at each other in dismay, 

Lupus took out his wax tablet, wrote something on it and showed it to Threptus. 

‘I can't read,” said Threptus, hanging his head. ‘None of us can.’ 

Aristo looked at it. ‘He says: CARRY ON MY GOOD WORK.” 

‘We'll try,” said Threptus, 

Lupus added something and held it up for all the boys to see. 

‘AND LEARN TO READ AND WRITE" said Aristo. 

On impulse, Lupus gave Threptus his wooden wax tablet and the bronze stylus. 

Threptus took the objects as if they were pure gold and looked questioningly at Aristo. 

“Don't worry.’ said Flavia. “Lupus has at least half a dozen wax tablets.’ 

Lupus pointed at her and nodded. 

‘Thank you!” said Threptus. He and his friends ran off, 

As Lupus followed his friends out of the fish market, he saw the masts and sails of the ships in the Marina 
Harbour. 

And there was his ship, the Delphina. The sight filled him with a mixture of sadness and joy. Her sail was grey 
and patched, and the painted dolphin hung limply. She carried many memories — both good and bad — along with her 


cargo of salt and wine. 

‘Salvete, shipmates!' cried someone from the rigging. “Where have you been?” 

It was Atticus, the woolly-haired Greek who had driven them into Rome. He was sitting on the yardarm doing 
something with a rope. 

Lupus grinned and waved. The others waved, too. 

‘Is pater on board?’ called Flavia. 

Atticus grinned and shook his head. ‘He and his new bride have gone shopping. You'll find them in the fish 
market, I'd wager.’ He pointed for good measure, then called down to Lupus. ‘I know she looks battered and old,’ he 
said. "But don't worry; I intend to give her a new coat of paint after the festival.’ 

Lupus frowned and Aristo grinned. ‘I think he’s talking about the ship, Lupus, not Flavia’s new stepmother.’ 


Flavia saw them first. Her father, tall and fair-haired, was standing at the oyster-stall, haggling for a barrel. 

The woman standing next to him was slim and of medium height. She wore a long, nutmeg-coloured tunic and a 
sage green palla around her head and shoulders, She tumed her head and Flavia saw her profile: grave, intelligent, 
beautiful, 

‘Cartilia?’ she whispered. ‘Cartilia Poplicola? It can't be...’ 

Then Aristo groaned and covered his face with his hand. 

Flavia turned and looked up at him. “How can it be Cartilia? She died two years ago of the fever!” 

“Ah!” breathed Nubia and she gave Aristo a laughing glance. ‘It is not Cartilia. 1 think it is her younger sister, 
Diana.” 
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$ Diana?’ gasped Flavia, ‘Pater married Diana? The girl with the short hair and even shorter tunics? The girl who 
used to run around the woods pretending to be a huntress? The girl who was madly in love with—' 

Flavia clapped her hand over her mouth and stared bug-eyed at Aristo, who was blushing furiously. 

Nubia was giggling behind her hand. ‘It does not matter,’ she said to Aristo. “The past was yesterday. Today we 
are husband and wife.” 

‘And you're a wonderful wife,” he said. He bent to kiss her on the lips and Lupus made a protracted smacking 
sound. 

‘Stop it, Lupus!’ Nubia giggled and gave him a playful slap on the arm. 

‘Pater!’ called Flavia, waving. “Pater! We're here!’ 

‘Flavia!’ Her father turned and pushed through the crowd and embraced her. ‘Where have you been?’ he cried. 
‘When we heard of Titus’s death we thought you would come straight back here. I rode up to Rome to see Senator 
Cornix and he told me he hadn't seen you in months, I’ve been sick with worry. And then the bailiffs came for the 
house. Are you all right?” 

Flavia nodded. ‘Domitian revoked Titus's decree against us.’ 

‘Praise Jupiter!’ 

*But we have to leave Italia by nightfall. We've been sent into exile. Oh, pater!’ She burst into tears and he gave 
her another hug. ‘Pater, did you really have to sell our house?’ Her face was pressed against his cloak and her voice 
was muffled, 

‘I’m afraid so, my little owl. It was the only way,’ 

*But what about Alma and Caudex and the dogs?’ 

“On board the Delphina,' he said. ‘For the time being.’ 

‘Oh, pater, will you take us?’ She pulled back and looked up at him. "Will you take us to Ephesus and live there 
with us? The villa is huge.’ 

He smiled and gave her his handkerchief. ‘Of course I'll take you to Ephesus,’ he said. “But I’m not sure yet if 
we'll... I mean if I 

He paused and then turned to Diana, who stood anxiously beside him. ‘Flavia, I have something to tell you. 
Diana Poplicola and I were married yesterday in a very quiet ceremony. I hope you will love her as you loved her 
sister." 

Flavia looked at Diana and swallowed hard. How could her father be so callous? How could he marry someone 
without telling her? For all he knew his only daughter could have been languishing in Domitian’s dungeon. 

Diana caught her hand. ‘Flavia,’ she said. ‘Don't be hurt. My mother died and a relative inherited everything. 1 
had nowhere to live and Marcus . . . Your father invited me to stay aboard Delphina. We didn't think there was any 
point in us waiting .., We're not getting younger,” she said. 

‘I’m not hurt,” said Flavia bravely, and tried to smile. ‘I'm glad there will be someone to look after pater. Will 


you come and live with us in Ephesus?’ 

Diana looked up at Flavia's father. ‘Marcus has promised to show me the world,’ she said. ‘I can't wait to see 
Ephesus.’ She looked back at Flavia. “But I also want to see Corinth, Alexandria and Rhodes.’ 

Flavia glanced at Nubia and Lupus, and then smiled. “Well, 1 hope you have a less exciting time than we did in 
all those places.’ 

Diana nodded. ‘I can't wait to hear all about it.” 

‘And about how you gained a pardon and exile,’ said her father. 

“You'll never believe it.” said Flavia, 

Her father clapped his hands and rubbed them briskly together. “Well, if we have to leave Italia by this aftemoon 
there's a lot I must do to get the Delphina ready. Pack what you most want to bring. Your things are at Jonathan's 
house,’ he said to Flavia and Nubia. ‘I'll send Caudex to bring your luggage around noon and we'll set sail at the 


sixth hour after noon. Go to the baths, if you have time. It may be your last chance for a week or two.” 


Jonathan woke to the sound of his mother singing a Hebrew lullaby. 

He opened his eyes. He was at home in Ostia, in his old bedroom. He looked at the familiar walls with their 
mustard-yellow panels and the wood beams in the ceiling. The light slanting through the latticework window 
showed him it was late: perhaps the third hour after noon. 

He knew he would never see this room again and so he lay quietly, listening to his mother’s song and savouring 
the bittersweet moment. 

Presently he sat up, then winced at the pain from the throbbing weals across his back and his aching, cracked 
ribs. It would be several weeks before he would be totally healed. And he would always have the scars. Carefully he 
got up and went to Lupus’s empty bed and picked up the tunic laid out there. It was woven of the finest wool and 
dyed a soft cinnamon colour. He could not see the stitching and he realised it was woven in one piece, so that there 
were no seams. He had heard of such tunics, but never seen one, much less owned one, He carefully stripped off the 
tunic they had given him at Domitian's Alban Citadel and he put on the new one. As it slipped over his face he 
caught the faint scent of lemon oil. He belted it and went out of the room, in the direction of his mother’s singing. 

She was in Miriam's old room, sitting in a wicker rocking chair, holding Soso in her arms and crooning a lullaby. 
When she saw him, she stopped singing and smiled, ‘Do you like your new tunic?’ She spoke in Hebrew rather than 
Aramaic, and it reminded him that his father had always insisted they speak Hebrew around the house, so that they 
would remain fluent. 

“Yes,” he replied in the same language. ‘It’s beautiful.’ 

‘] wove it myself,’ she said. 

“You wove this?" 

“Yes. Over the past six months. And with every sweep of the shuttle 1 offered up a prayer for you.’ Jonathan 
could tell she had been weeping, but she was smiling now as she stood up. “Happy Birthday, my son.’ 

“What?” He stared at her. 

‘It was your birthday three days ago. You are thirteen now, and a man in the eyes of God.’ She kissed his bruised 
cheek and gestured to the chair. ‘Sit. Hold Soso for a moment.’ 

Dazed, he sat in the wicker rocking chair she had just vacated and received his baby nephew. Three days ago he 
had been tied to the sluice of the Emissario. beaten and half starved. That had been his thirteenth birthday. Soso 
gazed up at Jonathan with solemn grey eyes. Jonathan tried to smile but his lip hurt too much. 

Susannah went to a table and opened a small box. She came back to him and handed him a gold signet ring with 
ruddy-brown sardonyx. There was a dove carved into it. “I had this made for you.” she said. "The dove is to remind 
you that your grandfather was a priest named Jonah,’ 


“Yes,” said Jonathan. He was about to slip it on when Soso reached up and grasped the ring in his tiny fist. 
‘Oh!’ cried his mother, ‘Do you think it’s a sign?’ 
“What kind of sign?’ 
“That he will be a great priest, too, when the Temple is restored to us?" 
‘I think it probably means he likes shiny things.’ said Jonathan. 
Soso unclenched his hand and the ring fell into Jonathan's palm. He quickly put it on. Soso regarded him gravely 
from clear grey eyes. 
“Will his eyes stay that colour?’ Jonathan asked his mother. 
“Yes. He's ten months old now; his eyes will always be that colour. He has his father’s eyes and his mother's 
black hair,’ she added. 
‘I hope he doesn’t have her curly hair,’ said Jonathan, 
Soso smiled and gurgled up at him. 
‘It’s no laughing matter,’ said Jonathan softly. ‘If you have curly girly hair all the boys will beat you up. Trust 
me.’ 
Soso gripped Jonathan's finger with his tiny hand, 
‘He seems happy.” 
“He is much loved. But I think he misses his brother.’ 
‘I'll try to find Popo. When I'm better.’ 
*I know you will, my son." 
“Mother. are you sure you won't come with us to Ephesus? It’s a huge villa with over two dozen bedrooms and 
its own swimming pool and bath complex. And gardens." 
“No. I will stay here in case your father returns." 
“But he killed Titus.’ 
‘I do not believe he could have done such a thing. He was never that kind of man,’ 
‘Jonathan?’ They both turned to see Flavia standing in the doorway. 
‘Is it time to go?” he asked. 
‘Not quite. But there's someone here to see you. To see us. It’s Titus’s doctor, Ben Aruva. And he says he has 
something very important to tell us.’ 


SCROLL XXXI 





Ben Aruva was sitting in the triclinium. There were floor cushions rather than couches and a single hexagonal 
table in the centre. Delilah was putting small bowls of delicacies on this table: green almonds, pistachio nuts, dates, 
dried figs and mulberries. Jonathan knew that the two small pitchers contained wine and vinegar, and that the big jug 
was for water. 

The doctor got up as Jonathan entered the room. 

‘Peace be with you,” said Jonathan. 

“And with you,’ said Ben Aruva, with a small bow. “How are your wounds?” 

‘Sore, but they'll heal.’ 

“Please, sit,” said Hephzibah. “Wine or posca?’ 

“Wine, please,’ said the doctor, sitting cross-legged. “Well watered.’ 

Jonathan sat on a cushion near the door, with his back to the bright garden courtyard. His mother sat on one side 
of him and Flavia on the other. Nubia was sitting next to Aristo, holding Soso in her arms and smiling down at him. 
Lupus squatted on his haunches near Ben Aruva, watching the young doctor with wary eyes. 

‘I’ve come to share some extraordinary news,’ said Ben Aruva. “After you left the Alban Citadel, I convinced 
Domitian to perform an autopsy on Titus.” 

“An autopsy?’ said Flavia. 

“Yes. A test done on a body to determine the cause of death. When I studied in Alexandria I watched many and 
performed a few myself.’ 

‘Isn't that unusual here in Rome?" said Aristo, 

‘Almost unheard of. But I convinced Domitian. I told him we had heard some incredible conjectures about how 
Titus died but that there was only one way to be sure. Domitian agreed. almost at once. He had his men bring the 
body to a well-lit room in one of the towers and he summoned a handful of Rome’s most respectable men, including 
two priests.” 

Ben Aruva looked at Flavia. ‘I began by examining the body for marks on the legs or lower arms. Marks that 
might have been made by a poisoned needle or stylus. I found nothing.” 

‘Nothing?’ 

‘Nothing. No mark at all, apart from a few mosquito bites. And they look quite different from a puncture by a 
man-made implement.’ 

Jonathan and Flavia exchanged a puzzled glance. 

“Next I cut him open and carefully examined his internal organs. One of the men present was an augur, used to 
examining the innards of bulls and sheep. He agreed that Titus’s organs were in perfect condition.’ Ben Aruva took a 
small sip of his well-watered wine and replaced the cup on the table. ‘Finally, I split open his head." 

‘Oh! cried Flavia. “How horrible.” 


Ben Aruva ignored her. “And there we finally found something. In his brain.’ 


*What?’ said Jonathan. 

‘It looked like a mosquito, but it was the size of a sparrow." 

‘Oh!’ cried Flavia and Nubia together, but Susannah looked puzzled. “What did you find?’ she asked Ben Aruva 
in Aramaic. 

“Yattush," he replied, in the same language. ‘A mosquito or gnat. But it was this big.’ He indicated its length with 
finger and thumb. 

“Dear Lord,’ murmured Aristo. 

‘How did it get there?” asked Jonathan. 

‘I have two theories,’ said Ben Aruva. “As I'm sure you know, many rabbis say that after Titus destroyed 
Jerusalem and our Holy Temple, the Lord — blessed be he — cursed Titus, Perhaps he sent a mosquito up Titus’s nose 
to plague him, and it lived in his brain for ten years, tormenting him with headaches and depression until it finally 
killed him.” 

Jonathan and his friends stared at Ben Aruva. Even Flavia was speechless. 

The doctor took another small sip of his wine. ‘As you might imagine, Domitian was not pleased with this 
particular theory. So I offered him another. Several years ago I saw an autopsy being performed in Alexandria. My 
teachers were trying to determine the cause of death of a woman who had suffered headaches so terrible that she 
took her own life. They found something like a crab in her brain. Only it was not a crab, it was just fleshy matter. 
One of our teachers — a very wise and experienced physician — said he had seen other such growths from time to 
time. He called such growths “tumours” because they often caused parts of the body to swell. He said that people 
affected by blindness, madness and depression often were found to have tumours in their brains.” 

Jonathan stared at him. He had heard of tumours in the belly or breast, but never in the brain. 

“What causes them?” asked Aristo. 

Ben Aruva gave a small shrug. “We don't really know," he said. *A tumour is an illness. Like a boil on the skin, 
ora bunion on the toe. Sometimes they are harmless, sometimes they are deadly.’ 

‘And they can cause depression, madness and headaches?’ asked Flavia. 

‘According to my wisest teacher. Yes.” 

Jonathan felt sick as he realised what Ben Aruva was saying, “Are you telling us that Titus wasn't murdered?” 

“That is exactly what I am telling you.” 

Flavia and Jonathan looked at each other. 

‘I don't believe it,’ said Flavia. “We had proof.’ 

“What proof?" 

“Well, first of all,” she said, ‘there was the prophecy given by Apollonius of Tyana, that Titus would die at the 
hand of someone close to him." 

“No. Apollonius merely told Titus to beware of those close to him." 

“All right.’ Flavia stuttered. “But when Titus asked by what means he would die. Apollonius said that death 
would come to him from the sea. Like Odysseus, from the sea.’ 

‘Perhaps it did. Perhaps he merely caught a chill from the sea air.” 

‘But he was in the Sabine Hills, fifty miles from the sea." 

‘Four days before he died, he spent the afternoon in Portus. The sea breeze was quite stiff that day. I know. I was 
with him.’ 

‘But Odysseus was killed by the spine of a stingray. a trygon,' persisted Flavia. 

‘According to one account of several. You know how fluid myths can be. Besides, none of this is proof.’ 

Jonathan looked at him, “There was no mark on his calf?" 


“Just a few mosquito bites." Ben Aruva pointed at Flavia’s leg. “Like that one." 

“But what about the needle sharp stylus in the latrine? I pricked myself on it and the venom nearly killed me. 1 
came down with a fever an hour after I touched it.’ 

‘Coincidence, or another cause. The bite of a mosquito can cause fever, you know, Your whole theory was no 
more than that,’ said Ben Aruva. "An elaborate and complicated theory.” 

Flavia and Jonathan exchanged another look. She was very pale. 

‘Titus had something in his brain?’ said Jonathan's mother in Hebrew, as if she had only now grasped the fact. 
‘Something the size of a sparrow?" 

‘Yes.’ replied Ben Aruva in Hebrew, 

“And it could have been the cause of his headaches and his depression?" 

“Yes.” 

“So my husband didn't murder him? Mordecai is innocent?" 

‘I do not believe Titus was murdered,’ said Ben Aruva in Hebrew, and then repeated it in Latin: “Titus was not 
murdered. He died of a mosquito in the brain, which means his killer was either God or fate, depending on your 
beliefs." Ben Aruva looked into his wine glass. ‘If anyone is to blame, it is me. | insisted on the ice treatment, which 
helped him so much in the past. But he hadn't long to live, in any case. Such a tumour . ..' Ben Aruva looked up at 
Susannah. “Your husband is innocent.’ 

‘Then it wasn't father I saw,’ said Jonathan slowly. ‘It was all my imagination. Master of the Universe, what 
have | done?’ He looked at Flavia, ‘What have we done?’ 


* 


“What have we done?’ repeated Jonathan, looking at Flavia, ‘Between the two of us we convinced everyone that 
father killed Titus.” 

‘Don’t worry about your father." Ben Aruva said to Jonathan. ‘Domitian has called off the hunt. He realises your 
father is not to blame. But he is still angry with you." Ben Aruva was looking at Jonathan. ‘Because of you, he 
panicked and rode back to Rome and was not with his brother when he died.’ 

Jonathan hung his head. He felt sick. 

‘I was Titus’s doctor,” continued Ben Aruva. “And I do not know Domitian well. But I believe he loved his 
brother. Yes, he was bitter and jealous. Yes, he occasionally conspired against him, But I do not believe that he 
would ever have killed him.’ 

Ben Aruva stood up, so everyone else did, too. “And now I must go back to Rome and prepare Titus's body for 
the funeral tomorrow, The citizens. of Rome would be horrified to know that a Jew cut open the deified Titus. 1 have 
to make it look as if nothing has happened.’ 

‘Then Domitian isn't going to tell people how Titus really died?” said Aristo. 

‘No,’ said Ben Aruva with a sad smile. 

‘But people will talk!” cried Flavia. “They'll jump to conclusions, just like we did.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Ben Aruva. ‘They probably will.’ He picked his way through the cushions to the doorway of the 
triclinium. Here he turned and faced them. The bright green garden was behind him so Jonathan could not see his 
expression clearly. 

‘Power is a dangerous thing,’ said Ben Aruva in a quiet voice. “Any kind of power. If you have it. be careful to 
use it for good.’ 


“Jonathan, do you realise what this means?’ said Flavia after Ben Aruva had gone. 
He looked up at her and she saw that one of his eyes was almost swollen shut. 


“What? 

She hesitated, wondering if this last blow would be too much. But they were all looking at her, so she said, 
*Domitian never planned to kill his brother. The autopsy proves it. Why cut his brother open unless he really wanted 
to know the cause of his death? Unless he was really concerned? Don’t you see? We were completely wrong about 
Domitian.” 

Jonathan nodded bleakly. ‘I thought I had a vision from God. My vision of Romulus and Remus. It seemed so 
real. Maybe I have a tumour, too,” he said miserably. 

Nubia sat up straight. ‘Maybe your vision was being from God," she said. ‘But maybe it was not concerning 
Domitian.” 

“She's right,” said Flavia. “Titus and Domitian weren't twins. But all those other pairs you named were.’ 

‘I thought of them more as brothers who fought each other.’ 

‘Not Castor and Pollux,’ said Flavia. “They never fought because they had different skills and they alternated 
being mortal and immortal. 

Lupus grunted and wrote on his wax tablet: POPO AND SOSO? 

“Yes!” said Flavia. “Lupus is right! They're twins and they're related to you. Maybe your vision was telling you 
to save Popo, not Titus.” 

Jonathan stared at her like a boxer who has received too many blows but is still swaying on his feet. “You mean 1 
went through all this for nothing?’ 

‘Not nothing.’ said Aristo. “You came back to Italia to clear your names, and you've done that.’ 

‘But we're exiles,’ said Flavia, “We have to leave Ostia, and we can never come home again.” 





j SCROLL XXXII 


F lavia and her friends set out dejectedly for the Marina Harbour at the fifth hour after noon. They took the back 
streets to avoid being seen, but when they approached the Marina Gate, they found the road clogged with people. 

Jonathan tightened his grip on Tigris’s leash. 

*What’s happening?” Flavia asked the Old Woman of Ostia as they passed the Hydra Fountain for the last time. 

“You'll see,’ said Lusca, and her one good eye twinkled. 

As they passed through the marble arch of the Marina Gate they were met with a cheer. 

People were lining the streets, as they did when a victorious gladiator emerged from the arena. Some were 
waving, others were clapping. One or two even held palm branches, the sign of victory. 

‘Maybe a famous athlete is in town," said Jonathan. 

‘Or charioteer?’ Nubia looked eagerly behind them, but the people were closing in. 

Lupus looked around warily. 

Then Flavia began to notice familiar faces in the crowd: Oleosus, the door slave at the Forum Baths, Brutus the 
butcher and Fabius the fuller. They were smiling and looking at her. 

‘Flavia,’ said Nubia. ‘I think they have come here to see us." 

“Great Juno’s beard,’ muttered Jonathan behind her. * You're right.” 

‘They shouldn’t be cheering us,’ said Flavia wretchedly. ‘We botched this whole investigation.” 

‘I know.’ said Jonathan. 

“But you helped return many children to their families,” said Aristo. “Like Porcius there. You brought him back 
from Rhodes.’ 

*Behold!” cried Nubia. *Porcius! And his sister Titia with Silvanus!’ 

‘Silvanus!’ Flavia rushed forward to greet the handsome youth. “The last time we saw you was on that island, 
when you went for water. We thought we'd never see you again.” 

‘I made it home,” he said. ‘Titia and I were married in July.’ The two of them smiled at each other. 

“Thank you, Flavia,’ said a shy voice. ‘May Fortuna bless you.” 

Flavia turned to see Pandora, a poor freeborn girl whose gold coin she had once found. Behind Pandora stood 
Feles — the cat-faced cart-driver — and his girlfriend Huldah, Flavia also recognised the two litter-bearers who had 
once carried the sodden Admiral Pliny to their house, One of them had a little girl with him. 

“I never thanked you,’ said Tumip-nose, wiping away a tear, ‘for saving my daughter last year.” 

‘Aristo! We love you,’ cried a group of teenage girls. ‘Don’t go!" 

Flavia and Nubia exchanged wide-eyed grins of astonishment and Nubia slipped her arm through Aristo's, He 
kissed the top of her head and all the girls groaned. 

Floridius was there — a sacred chicken under each arm — and Cletus the town idiot with a small bunch of wild- 
flowers for the girls. 

‘Thank you,’ he dribbled. presenting the bouquet upside-down to Flavia. “Thank you for helping us.’ 


“Goodbye, Nubia!’ cried Mnason the beast-catcher. “Watch out for snakes!" 

They were nearing the docks but the crowd was pressing closer than ever, so Flavia clutched Aristo's other arm 
for protection. Glancing behind, she saw Jonathan’s Jewish relatives kissing him goodbye, their religious differences 
forgotten at this moment of parting. 

“GIVE THEM AIR!” bellowed Praeco, the town herald. "MAKE WAY, MAKE WAY" 

The crowd parted and there stood the Delphina, with passengers and crew standing astonished at the rail: 
Flavia's father, Diana, Caudex and Alma. Scuto and Nipur put their heads over the rail, both panting happily. Tigris 
barked a grecting up at them. Bald Punicus and grey-haired Atticus were up in the rigging, trying to get a better 
view, 

To the left of the gangplank stood a small group of half-naked beggar boys. Flavia saw that their leader was the 
tawny-haired beggar-boy called Threptus. He held a small palm branch. ‘Three cheers for Lupus!’ he cried, and 
rattled the branch. ‘Do you like the procession we arranged?’ 

On the other side of the gangplank stood Marcus Artorius Bato, one eyebrow raised above his pale ironic eyes. 

‘Farewell, Flavia Gemina,” he said and swept out one arm in the orator's classic gesture of display. “You can see 
that you and your friends are well-loved and that you will be missed. I, on the other hand, will look forward to a 
period of calm.’ Then he smiled and leaned forward and kissed her cheek. “Go with Hercules.’ 

Flavia was too astonished to reply, but now Bato was shaking Aristo’s hand and she was going up the gangplank. 
At the top she turned for a moment to look back at them. But because of her tears, the sea of smiling Ostian faces 
became one big blur. 


The crowds had dispersed by the time the Cygnet pulled the Delphina far enough out to catch the offshore breeze. It 
wasn't a strong wind, but Captain Geminus had decided to set sail anyway. Flavia and Nubia stood beside the 
dolphin stern ornament, with the three dogs panting beside them. Lupus and Aristo were helping on deck, Jonathan 
had gone down below to rest. 

Diana came up to join them on the stern platform. * Your father told me to wait up here,’ she said, ‘while he and 
his men do whatever it is they do.” 

‘It's the safest place," said Flavia. 

Diana smiled shyly at Flavia. “That was quite a farewell.’ 

‘I know.” said Flavia. ‘We weren't expecting that. But it was wonderful.” 

“Are you sad to be leaving Ostia?’ 

Flavia swallowed hard, too emotional to speak, but Nubia said: ‘Little bit, not so much.’ She ruffled the fur on 
top of Nipur's head. *I am happy to be going back to Ephesus, to the children and to our friends who follow the 
Way.” 

‘And your handsome new husband,’ said Diana with a smile. 

Nubia flushed. 

‘Don’t worry.’ Diana put her hand on Nubia’s arm. ‘I’m over Aristo. 1 love Marcus very much. He's what I 
need.’ 

“And he needs you,’ said Nubia. She looked at Flavia. 

“Yes,” said Flavia. “Pater needs a wife. But what changed your mind about men? You once said you'd rather die 
than marry.’ 

Diana stared down at the deck. "When you went missing. | blamed myself. After all, I was the one who 
encouraged you to seek adventure.” 

Flavia glanced ruefully at Nubia. ‘I didn't need much encouragement.’ she said. 

‘Then, when I saw your father in the forum last week, he looked so sad and vulnerable. My heart melted for 


him." 

When she said this, Flavia felt her own heart melt for Diana. 

* And somehow,’ said Diana, looking at Flavia's father, *1 just knew, 1 knew he was the one.” 

“You'll be good for him," said Flavia. ‘I'm glad you're married.’ 

‘Thank you, Flavia,’ said Diana. “Thank you for accepting me into your family.’ She gave Flavia a quick hug and 
gazed back towards Ostia and the lighthouse beyond. “And you, Flavia?” asked Diana. “Will you miss Ostia?’ 

“Yes. I love Ostia. And I'll miss it so much.” Even as Flavia said it, she felt fresh tears well up and she began to 
cry. Nubia and Diana put their arms around her and this made her cry even more. 

Flavia cried for all the things she loved that she would never see again; the red-brick granaries, with their warm 
smell of bread; the black-and-white mosaics, the plume of smoke from the lighthouse at Portus, the soft blue Ostian 
sky. her beloved umbrella pines and the spicy scent of the grasses in the necropolis. A sudden memory made her 
smile and she blinked through her tears at Diana. * Remember the time you were teaching us to be virgin huntresses? 
And you gave us each a bow and arrows?’ 

“Yes,” Diana's eyes were also swimming. 

‘Did you know I accidentally shot a man instead of a deer?’ 

‘Juno!’ exclaimed Diana. *1 hope you didn't kill him.’ 

*L only shot him a little. In the calf.’ 

They all giggled and then Nubia pointed. ‘Behold,’ she said, “Those men are waving at us.” 

“Where? said Flavia, following Nubia’s finger. The Delphina was moving slowly southeast along the coast. 

‘There, Those men in the little boat behind us.’ 

‘Oh no!" said Flavia. ‘Maybe Domitian changed his mind and sent men to arrest us." 

‘I don’t think the emperor would send unarmed men in a fishing boat,’ said Diana, ‘Besides, one of them has a 
dog.’ 

"A dog?’ said Flavia. She wiped her eyes and shaded them against the late afternoon sun. The water was dazzling 
and it was hard to make out the silhouette of the man waving at them. “Great Juno's peacock," whispered Flavia. *I 
think it’s Floppy.” 

And she fainted. 





} SCROLL XXXIII 


: Fiva? Flavia are you all right?’ A deep voice with a patrician accent. 

Flavia opened her eyes. ‘Floppy?’ 

‘I wish you wouldn't call me that.’ He was kneeling over her, looking tired but impossibly handsome. He stood 
and pulled her to her feet. ‘I think you fainted.’ 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I fainted.’ 

“You've faced bears in the arena and murderers and slave-dealers and imperial torturers and you never fainted 
then, but I made you faint?” 

“Yes. You make me faint.’ 

He laughed. ‘Flavia, I'm coming with you. And in a few years, when you're ready, we'll be married.’ 

“What about your responsibilities?’ 

‘I don't really want to be a priest. It’s not as glamorous as it sounds. Just a glorified civil servant.’ 

“What about being a lawyer?’ 

‘I can practise law in Ephesus.” 

“What about your servants?’ 

*Lyncaeus is the only one I like. I've brought him with me.” 

He tipped his head towards the bow and she saw Lyncaeus standing with her father and Diana and Nubia and 
Aristo and the dogs. Alma and Caudex were there, too, while Lupus and Atticus were watching them from the 
rigging. And bald Punicus stood at the helm. When they saw her looking, they all turned their heads quickly away 
and pretended to busy themselves with other matters. Flaccus laughed and smiled down at her. He was standing very 
close, holding her lightly by the shoulders. 

Flavia looked up into his beautiful dark eyes. “What about your sister?” she said. ‘Don't you have to look after 
her?” 

‘She'll be married soon and besides, we don't really get on. She's happy because I altered my will to leave her 
the townhouse.’ 

“Your will?" 

‘It was the only way. I'll have to pretend to die.” 

“But what about your poem. What about the Argonautica? 

“I left it with Pliny. He understands how important it is to me. If anyone can get it published for me 
posthumously, he can." 

“But it’s not finished.” 

He shrugged. *1 couldn't think how to end it.’ 

‘But you know the ending.’ 

*“No.' he said. ‘I don't.’ His face was very close to hers. So close that she could smell the faint sweet scent of 
mastic on his breath, 


‘Floppy?’ she said. 

He rolled his eyes and grinned. "Yes?" 

“You know the ivory love-tablet you gave me? I dropped it in the bath. And all the writing washed off and I 
never saw what you wrote on it. Will you tell me?” 

He smiled and pulled her into his arms and whispered in her ear. His declaration of love was almost as 
wonderful as the feel of his warm breath in her ear. She shivered with delight. ‘Oh, Floppy!’ 

“Only you,’ he said, ‘are allowed to call me Floppy.” 

Then he kissed her, and her heart beat so fast that she thought she might swoon again. 


Three years later, in the Roman port of Ephesus, Pulchra was thumbing shimmery blue stibium on Flavia’ eyelids, 
‘Its too bad Flaccus died in that shipwreck,’ she sighed. ‘He was the most eligible bachelor in the empire. I'll never 
Jorget hearing the news that he had called off his betrothal to Prudentilla. It was the talk of Rome, and of Neapolis, 
too. And then his tragic death. But I can see I'm upsetting you. * 

‘Not at all,’ said Flavia. ‘Jason is just as wonderful as Flaccus. More so, in fact. He cares more about Justice 
and Truth than about Fame or Renown. Hes a brilliant lawyer who defends widows and orphans, as well as 
important men. He 5 already gaining a reputation here in Ephesus.” 

‘And he’s handsome?’ Pulchra was applying kohl around Flavia 5 eyes, to make them look more exotic. 

Very. Flavia sighed dreamily. 

Pulchra huffed. ‘Well, I can see why you gave up being a detectrix after Titus died. You were wrong about almost 
everything.’ 

‘That’ what we thought, too, 'said Flavia mildly, ‘Until last week.’ 

‘What happened last week?" 

‘We got a letter from Mordecai,’ said Flavia, ‘sent from Babylon. He told us he had met another rabbi there, a 
man who had been Titus 5 doctor. It was Pinchas ben Aruva, of course, and he told Mordecai about the autopsy and 
how Titus had died. In his letter to us, Mordecai confessed that he had been waiting for Titus in the latrines that day 
with a venom-dipped stvlus. ' 

Pulchra stopped applying the kohl for a moment. Jonathan $ father was there that day? Jonathan wasnt 
imagining it?” 

‘Yes. And listen to this: because he had seen a bay who looked very much like Jonathan, at the last moment he 
couldn? do it. He dropped the stylus and ran. He got on the first ship out of Ostia and for two years he lived as a 
hermit in the deserts of Judaea. Last spring he went to Babylon, That was when he discovered he really had seen 
Jonathan that day. * 

‘And Jonathan had really seen him. ' 

Yes,’ 

‘Then there was venom on the stylus?” 

Jes’ 

‘Why didn t you die? You pricked your finger, didn t you?" 

‘Only a little, and I got the right treatment: heat not cold. ' 

‘Great Juno 5 peacock!” breathed Pulchra. ‘That means if Jonathan hadn't gone to Rome, his father would have 
stabbed Titus with that stylus and there would be imperial blood on his hands. ' 

‘Yes. But Jonathan did go. And his being there stopped Mordecai doing something terrible.’ 

‘Maybe Jonathan 5 vision was from the gods after all!’ Pulchra resumed applying the kohl: ‘Where is Jonathan?’ 

‘He's practising medicine now here in Ephesus, but he sometimes takes time out to look for Popo. A few months 
ago we had news of a little boy fitting Popo description living with a fair-haired mother in Hispania,’ said Flavia, 


Jonathan went there to investigate. But hes going to be here for the wedding. He promised. He doesnt even know 
about his father 5 letter,” she added. 

‘Why didn t you and Nubia and Lupus go with Jonathan to Hispania?’ 

‘We're still trying to restore the last of the kidnapped children to their families, But every time we match a child 
to their parents, someone brings us a new waif or stray. Besides, I told you: I don Y solve mysteries anymore." 

Pulchra sighed. ‘If you say so,’ 

A few moments later she put down the kohl stick and rose to her feet. Nubia and Leda had just finished weaving 
the pearl embroidered ribbons into Flavia 5 hair. 

‘Stand up,’ commanded Pulchra. ‘Turn around. Excellent. Diana, bring the veil?" 

Flavia 5 stepmother brought the veil and draped it over her head and Nubia put the wreath of white and yellow 

flowers on top. 

Pulchra adjusted the garland slightly and fixed it with some silver hairpins and then stood back to admire her 
work. Nubia, Diana and Leda came to stand beside her. They all stood staring at Flavia. 

‘Well?’ said Flavia. ‘How do I look?" 

‘Beautiful, ' breathed Nubia. 

‘Amazing, 'said Diana. 

‘Fantastic, 'said Leda. 

Pulchra sighed. ‘Flavia, I must confess, even I am a little jealous of you. 'She carried the make-up tray over to a 
side table. ‘Where will you and your new husband live?’ 

‘Why here, at the Villa Vinea, with Nubia and Aristo and the children. There are twenty-six rooms here.’ 

'Doesn t this Jason have a house of his own?" 

‘No, ' Flavia glanced at Nubia, her eyes sparkling. 

'So hes going to burst in and sweep you up in his arms and carry vou through the streets of Ephesus and then 
bring vou back here?" 

‘Yes, ‘laughed Flavia. 

To this room?’ Pulchra looked around the spacious room with its sky blue panels and the frieze of cream- 
coloured cupids on a black border, and its balcony overlooking Ephesus. 

‘Yes, ‘said Flavia. ‘This will be our bedroom. ' 

We're going to scatter the bed with rose petals,'said Diana, ‘so it will be ready when they return. ' 

Nubia cocked her head. ‘Hark!’ she said. ‘I think I hear them. ' 

Flavia and the others held their breath, and sure enough, they could hear the joyful pulsing sound of flutes, 
tambourines and drums from outside. They all ran to the balcony, 

It was dusk and the first stars were winking in the deep blue sky above Ephesus. Bats flitted in the warm air and 
from the hill behind came the steady creak of cicadas in the olive groves and vineyards, Flavia was dizzy from the 
heady scent of jasmine and saffron crocus in her garland, and her rose-scented veil. 

She knew which street they were coming up because she could see the flickering glow of torchlight preceding 
them. Other shutters were opening and some of their rich neighbours had come out on their balconies, too. 

The music was getting louder — its exotic pulsing rhythm made her tap her feet — and at last the procession 
appeared around a corner. Lupus was thumping the beat on a goatskin drum. Two male flautists followed and two 
vouths on tambourines. Flavia recognised them as musicians from the pantomime troupe that Lupus was 
apprenticed to. They were dressed in jewel-coloured silk tunics, and their spiky garlands made them look like satyrs. 
Some of the older boys from the orphanage were there, too, ready to throw nuts and sing bawdy songs. 

Behind the musicians at the head of the procession Flavia saw her father walking beside Pulchras husband, 


Julius Menecrates, who had accompanied her to Ephesus, The dogs jostled about their feet, all four wearing 
garlands and panting happily. Lyncaeus, Caudex, Ursus, and some men from the guild of tentmakers held pine-pitch 
torches; the scent made her think of night adventures. Sisyphus was there, too, wearing the biggest garland of all; he 
was one of the few friends from Italia she had invited. Walking beside him was a tall youth in a hooded cloak, with a 
satchel over one shoulder: Jonathan. He must have come straight from the harbour. She could tell from the slump of 
his shoulders that he had not found the missing bwin. 

Jonathan!’ she called, remembering too late that the bride was supposed to be trembling in her mother 5 arms, 
not leaning over the balcony, Jonathan looked up and saw her. He gave her a tired smile and a wave. Sisyphus and 
some of the others in the procession waved up at her, too, and she waved back. 

Then Flavia caught sight of her groom. He wore a garland over his glossy dark hair and he was talking to Aristo 
and laughing. He was near-sighted and hadn Y seen her yet. 

‘Great Juno 5 peacock! gasped Pulchra. ‘It cant he!" 

It is, ‘said Flavia, her heart pounding. ‘Thats him. That’ Jason. * 

Pulchra turned and stared at Flavia, open-mouthed. ‘But that means he gave up everything for you,’ she 
spluttered. Wealth, name, reputation, I don t believe it. I just do not believe it. ' She shook her head in wonder. 

The procession was now almost directly below the balcony. Flavia saw Aristo say something in the bridegroom's 
ear and point. Her beautiful husband-to-be followed Aristo's pointing arm and at last he saw her. He smiled up at 
her, his teeth very white and his dark eyes sparkling in the torchlight, and he mouthed something up at her. The 
music drowned out his words but Flavia laughed. 

‘What did he say?’ demanded Pulchra. ‘T couldnt hear. ' 

‘He told me he loved me, 'said Flavia. ‘And he called me by his pet name for me.” 

‘And what is that?" 

‘Puella docta,' said Flavia without taking her eyes from him. ‘His clever girl.’ She waved as he disappeared 
around the corner towards the front door of the villa. 

I cannot believe he5 alive,’ said Pulchra, as they moved from the balcony back to the bedroom. ‘You've 
deceived everyone in Rome,’ 

‘You won ï tell anyone, will you?" 

‘Of course not,’ said Pulchra. 

‘Not even your father? Especially not your father! 

‘No, Flavia. I know how to keep a secret.’ Pulchra paused and put her hands on her hips and turned back to 
Flavia. ‘Will you do me a small favour in return?" 

‘What do you mean? "asked Flavia. She could hear pounding on the front door downstairs, then excited laughter 
and squeals from some of the little girls guarding it. 

‘You said you don t solve mysteries anymore. But that was before you found out you were right all along. So now 
you can solve mysteries! You can solve my mystery. ' 

‘T suppose... Flavia glanced at Nubia, and her friend smiled and nodded. ‘I suppose I can!” 

Downstairs the sound of music suddenly grew louder: the girls had opened the front door. 

‘Excellent. [ts not a very big mystery. * 

Is it urgent?’ 

‘Not terribly, ‘said Pulchra. 

T cant go back to Italia, you know. I'm still officially in exile,’ Flavia could hear her bridegroom taking the 
stairs two ata time. 

‘You'd only have to go to the isle of Samos, 'said Pulchra, ‘which they say is very beautiful this time of year ' 


Flavia nodded. ‘Very well,’ she said. ‘I'll take the case. But I wont be able to start the investigation for a few 
days. At the moment I'm a little busy.’ 

As if on cue, the door burst open and the groom came striding towards her. He was smiling, but the intensity of 
his gaze frightened Flavia a little so she threw her arms around Nubia and buried her face in her friends neck. 
Nubia hugged her back and they clung to each other tightly. Some of the musicians had come into the room and the 
sound of music filled her head along with the sweet scent of roses and saffron. 

She felt his hands grip her waist and she clung, giggling, to her friend, but Nubia was laughing too hard to hold 
on and now ke was swinging her up into his strong arms. His dark hair fell over his eves and he tossed it back 
impatiently with a flick of his head, then gazed down at her with laughing eves. 

‘Oh, Floppy.’ gasped Flavia, ‘I love you,” 
‘Only you, ‘he said, ‘are allowed to call me Floppy. * 


THE VERY LAST SCROLL 


EVER FOR THIS SERIES 





Tra is the final book in a series of seventeen full-length novels and a dozen mini-mysteries all about the same 
characters. If this is your first Roman Mystery, you might want to go back and start at the beginning with The 
Thieves of Ostia. Flavia first meets Jonathan, Nubia and Lupus in that book and together they solve the mystery of 
who is killing the watchdogs of Ostia. I suggest starting there and reading them in order. You can see the order in 
which the books occur at the beginning of this book. 

Although The Man from Pomegranate Street is officially the end of the stories about Flavia, Jonathan, Nubia and 
Lupus, they inhabit a world I love and hope to write more about. So keep an eye out: they might get a mention — or 
even appear — in some of my future books. 





| ARISTO'S SCROLL 


Aeneas (uh-nee-uss) 
Trojan son of the goddess Venus who escaped from conquered Troy to have many adventures and finally settled 
near the future site of Rome 
Aeneid (uh-nee-id) 
Virgil's epic poem about Aeneas (see above) whose descendents ruled Rome 
Alba Longa (al-buh /on-guh) 
ancient colony founded by Aeneas's son Ascanius at Lake Albano near Rome 
Alban (all-ban) 
referring to the hills about ten miles southeast of Rome 
Alexandria (al-ex-and-ree-ah) 
port of Egypt and one of the greatest cities of the ancient world 
aloes (al-oze) 
succulent plant known for its skin-healing properties in ancient times 
altar (all-tur) 
a flat-topped block, usually of stone, for making an offering to a god or goddess; often inscribed, they could be 
big (for temples) or small (for personal vows) 
amici (uh-moe-kee) 
Latin for ‘friends’, can also mean ‘advisors’ or ‘imperial councilors’ 
amphitheatre (am-fee-theatre) 
an oval-shaped stadium for watching gladiator shows. beast fights and executions: the Flavian amphitheatre in 
Rome (now called the *Colosseum') is the most famous 
amphora (am-for-uh) 
large clay storage jar for holding wine, oi! or grain 
Amullus (a-mule-ee-uss) 
great-uncle of Romulus and Remus; according to ancient legend, he tried to depose their grandfather Numitor and 
get power for himself 
apodyterlum (ap-oh-di-fare-ee-um) 
the changing-room in a bath-house, usually with wall-niches for clothing 
Apollo (uh-pol-oh) 
Greek and Roman god of the sun, music and plague 
Apollonius (ap-uh-/one-ee-uss) of Tyana 
(c AD 2-98) well-known philosopher, mystic and contemporary of Jesus, he lived in Tyana in southeast Turkey 
and was sought out by many people for his views 
Applian Way (see Via Appia) 


Aquae Cutillae 
modem Cittaducale, a mineral spring 9 miles east of Rieti, the Flavians had a residence there: it is famous for 
being right in the centre of Italy 
Aramaic (ar-uh-may-ik) 
closely related to Hebrew, it was the common language of first century Jews 
Argonautica (arr-go-not-ick-uh) 
account of Jason's search on his ship Argo for the golden fleece; the most famous was by Apollonius Rhodius but 
there is an unfinished version by Valerius Flaccus 
Argos (ar-goce) 
faithful dog of Odysseus in Greek mythology 
Aruva (uh-roo-vuh) 
Pinchas ben Aruva is the rabbi who recounted the story of Titus 5 autopsy according to the Talmud (Gittin 56b) 
as (ass) 
a copper coin worth a quarter of a sestertius in the first century AD 
Ascanlus (ass-kane-ee-uss) 
son of Aeneas; he founded Alba Longa after his father’s death; he was sometimes known as Iulus or Julus 
Ascletario (ask-luh-far-ee-oh) 
Domitian's astrologer is mentioned by Suetonius in his Lives of the Caesars 
Asia (ayzh-uh) 
In Roman times Asia meant what is now modern Turkey, rather than the Far East, as it does today; the province of 
Asia included Rhodes and other islands 
atrium (c/i-tree-um) 
the reception room in larger Roman homes, often with skylight and pool 
augur (ah-gur) 
prophet who interpreted divine meaning behind the flights of birds and other natural signs 
Augustus (ah-guss-tuss) 
a title conferred on Roman emperors, it meant illustrious and hinted at an unbroken line of succession from the 
first emperor: Octavian Augustus 
Aventine (av-en-tine) 
one of the hills of Rome between the river Tiber and the Palatine Hill; it is named after the great grandfather of 
Romulus and Remus 
Aventinus (av-en-feen-uss) 
descendent of Aeneas and great great-grandfather of Romulus and Remus 
ben (ben) 
Hebrew for "son of”: Pinchas ben Aruva means Pinchas son of Aruva, Jonathan ben Mordecai means Jonathan son 
of Mordecai, etc 
Berenice (bare-uh-neece) 
beautiful Jewish Queen who was Titus’s lover in the AD 70s 
Bovillae (bo-vill-eye) 
town near Lake Albanus at the fourteenth milestone on Appian Way 
brazier (bray-zher) 
coal-filled metal bowl on legs used to heat a room (like an ancient radiator) 
Britannia (bri-tan-yuh) 


Roman name for Britain 
Britannicus (bri-fan-ick-uss) 
son and heir of the Emperor Claudius, and friend of Titus, he was reputedly poisoned by Nero and died aged 14 
Caesar (see-zur) 
title adopted by the emperors of Rome starting with the first emperor Augustus; after Julius Caesar adopted him in 
his will, his name became Gaius Julius Caesar 
caftan (kaf-tan) 
long-sleeved loose robe, worn by men and women in hot countries 
caldarium (kall-dar-ee-um) 
hot room of the public baths with a hot plunge 
Capena Gate (see Porta Capena) 
carruca (ka-ru-ka) 
a four-wheeled travelling coach, often covered 
Castor (kass-tur) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology, Pollux being the other 
Catullus (ka-tull-us) 
Roman poet who lived about 140 years before this story takes place: famous for his passionate, witty and often 
rude poetry 
cavea (kah-vay-uh) 
the curved seating area of a Roman theatre 
ceramic (sir-am-ik) 
clay which has been fired in a kiln, very hard and smooth. 
Cerberus (sir-burr-uss) 
three-headed mythological hellhound who guards the gates of the Underworld 
Chrestus (kres-tuss) 
Fairly common Greek slave name in the first century and also a possible mispronunciation of ‘Christos’ 
(Christ), the Greek word for anointed (Messiah) 
chrysolite (kriss-oh-lite) 
Greek for ‘golden stone’ but actually a transparent grass-green semi-precious stone 
cicada (sik-ah-duh) 
an insect like a grasshopper that chirrs during the day 
Cicero (siss-ur-oh) 
Marcus Tullius Cicero (106-43 BC) was a famous philosopher, orator and lawyer who lived during the time of 
Julius Caesar 
Circus Maximus (sir-kuss max-i-muss) 
famous course for chariot races, between the Palatine and Aventine Hills in Rome 
Claudius (klaw-dee-uss) 
fourth emperor of Rome who ruled from AD 41 to AD 54; he commissioned the building of a new harbour at 
Portus near Ostia and befriended young Titus 
Clivus Scauri (klee-vuss skow-ree) 
a steep road on the Caelian Hill near the Colosseum, still visible today 
Clodius Pulcher (klode-ee-uss pull-kare) 
rich politician of the first century BC: he had an opulent villa on Lake Albano 


Collina Gate (see Porta Collina) 
colonnade (call-a-nade) 
a covered walkway lined with columns 
Colossus of Rhodes (kuh-/oss-iss) 
gigantic statue of Helios on the island of Rhodes; it lay on the ground, having been toppled by an earthquake 66 
years after it was finished 
Corinth (kor-inth) 
Greek port town with a large Jewish population 
corona (kuh-ro-nuh) 
Latin for ‘crown’ or ‘garland’ 
eryptoporticus (krypt-oh-port-ik-uss) 
Greek for ‘secret corridor’; an underground passage-way, usually vaulted 
cupid (kyoo-pid) 
Cupid (the Roman equivalent of Eros) was the son of Venus; chubby versions of him called ‘cupids’ 
became popular in imperial times and were often shown as naked winged babies with bow and arrows of love 
Curia (kvoor-ee-uh) 
AKA Curia Julia, the senate-house built by Julius Caesar in the Forum Romanum 
cursus honorum (kur-siss on-or-um) 
Latin for ‘course of honours’; the steps a patrician took to reach a high position in public office, ideally that of 
consul 
Cyclops (sigh-klops) 
mythical giant with a single eye in the centre of his forehead 
dactylic hexameter (dak-ti/-ik heck-sam-it-er) 
the meter of epic poems such as The Iliad, The Odyssey and The Aeneid 
Delphic oracle (del-fik or-uh-kul) 
the god Apollo was believed to speak through a priestess called the Pythia at his sanctuary at Delphi in Greece 
detectrix (dee-tek-triks) 
female form of ‘detector’, someone who uncovers things: detective 
Diana (Artemis in Greek) 
virgin goddess of the hunt and of the moon: she despises men and loves her independent life of adventure, hunting 
with her maiden friends and her hounds 
Dionysius (die-oh-niss-ee-uss) of Halicarnassus 
(c. 60-7 BC) Greek historian and orator who wrote an account of Rome’s origins 
Domitia (doh-mish-uh) 
(e. AD 53-130) Domitia Longina was the wife of Domitian, she is about thirty-eight in this story 
Domitian (duh-mish-un) 
the Emperor Titus's younger brother, is thirty-one years old when this story takes place 
eheu! (eh-ho) 
Latin exclamation meaning "alas!" 
Emissario (em-iss-ar-ee-oh) 
emissarium is Latin for ‘outlet’: the four-century BC 
Emissario on Lake Albano can still be seen today 
ephedron (eff-ed-ron) 


a plant mentioned by Pliny the Elder still used today in the treatment of asthma 
Ephesus (ef/-ess-iss) 
perhaps the most important town in the Roman province of Asia; site of one of the Seven Sights of the ancient 
world and also of early churches 
epsilon (ep-sill-on) 
fifth letter of the Greek alphabet, equivalent to our letter “E” 
Eretum (eh-ray-toom) 
perhaps modem Fara Sabina: the exact location of this Sabine town on the Via Salaria is not know, but some 
ancient writers place it about 15 miles outside Rome 
ergo (er-20) 
Latin adverb meaning ‘therefore’ 
Etruscan (ee-fruss-kan) 
race of people who inhabited the regions to the northwest of Rome long before the so-called *Latins’ arrived; their 
domination was ended by the Roman sack of Veli 
euge! (oh-gay) 
Latin exclamation meaning ‘hurray!’ 
eureka! (yoo-reek-uh) 
Greek for ‘I’ve found it!’ (pronounced “heureka!” in ancient Greek) 
Eurydice (yoo-rid-diss-ee) 
wife of the poet Orpheus; she died of a snakebite on their wedding day and he tried unsuccessfully to bring her 
back from the Underworld 
ex machina (eks mak-in-uh) 
Latin for “from a crane’; usually referring to the part of a play where an actor dressed as a god or goddess is 
lowered onto the stage to put everything right 
Flaccus (flak-uss) 
for Gaius Valerius Flaccus, see The Last Scroll 
Flavia (flay-vee-a) 
a name, meaning ‘fair-haired’; Flavius is another form of this name 
forica (for-ik-uh) 
Latin for latrine or public toilet 
forum (for-um) 
the civic centre of Roman towns, usually an open space surrounded by shady colonnades and official buildings 
Fortuna (for-foon-uh) 
Roman goddess of good luck and success 
Forum Romanum (for-um ro-mah-num) 
Rome's most famous forum. the political hub of the empire 
freedman (freed-man) 
a slave who has been granted freedom. his ex-master becomes his patron 
frigidarium (frig-id-ar-ee-um) 
the room of the public baths with the cold plunge 
fuller (full-ur) 
ancient launderer; they used urine, mud and sulphur to whiten wool and linen 
gladius (glad-ee-uss) 


Latin for ‘sword’, especially the short thrusting sword of the legionary 
Hades (hay-deez) 
the underground Land of the Dead, in Greek mythology 
Halicarnassus (hal-ee-var-nass-uss) 
(modern Bodrum) ancient city in Turkey: site of one of the Seven Wonders 
haruspex (ha-roos-pecks) 
priest who interpreted omens by inspecting the entrails of sacrificed animals 
Hebrew (/ice-brew) 
holy language of the Old Testament, spoken by (religious) Jews in the first century 
Hellos (heel-ee-oss) 
Greek for ‘sun’; the divine son of Apollo, he drove the chariot of the sun 
Hercules (her-kyoo-leez) 
very popular Roman demi-god, he was worshipped by sailors in particular 
Hispania (hiss-pan-ya) 
name given by the Romans to the Iberian peninsula: 
modern Spain and Portugal 
hospitium (hoss-pit-ee-um) 
Latin for hotel or guesthouse; often very luxurious with baths and dining rooms 
Hydra (hide-ruh) 
mythological snake with many heads, when you cut one off. two new ones grew in its place 
Ides (eyedz) 
thirteenth day of most months in the Roman calendar (including September); in March, May. July. and October 
the Ides occur on the fifteenth day of the month. 
imperium (im-peer-ee-um) 
Latin for “power”. ‘command’, ‘authority’ particularly military: imperium was officially granted to new emperors 
by the Senate 
Italia (it-al-ya) 
Latin word for Italy, the famous boot-shaped peninsula 
Janus (jane-uss) 
two-faced Roman god of gateways, beginnings and ends 
Jerusalem (j'-roo-sah-lem) 
capital of the Roman province of Judaea, it was destroyed by Titus in AD 70, eleven years before this story takes 
place 
Jonah (jo-nuh) Hebrew for ‘dove’ 
Josephus (jo-see-fuss} 
Jewish commander who surrendered to Vespasian, became Titus’s freedman and wrote The Jewish War, an 
account of the Jewish revolt in seven volumes 
Judaea (joo-dee-uh) 
ancient province of the Roman Empire; modern Israel 
Julla (jool-vuh) 
Titus's only child Julia Flavia was seventeen and married to Titus Flavius Sabinus when this story takes place 
Julius Menecrates (jool-vuss m'-nek-ra-teez) 
we know from a poet called Statius that a man named Julius Menecrates married the eldest daughter of Pollius 


Felix and that she had at least three sons by him 
Juno (jew-no) 
queen of the Roman gods and wife of the god Jupiter 
Jupiter (jew-pit-er) 
king of the Roman gods: together with his wife Juno and daughter Minerva he forms the Capitoline triad, the 
three main deities of Rome 
Kalends (kal-ends) 
The Kalends mark the first day of the month in the Roman calendar 
kohl (kole) 
dark powder used to darken eyelids or outline eyes 
kylix (kie-licks) 
elegant, flat-bowled Greek drinking cup, especially for drinking parties 
Lacus Albanus (/a/-kuss all-bah-nuss) 
modern Lake Albano; a volcanic crater lake in the Alban Hills southeast of Rome 
Laetus (/ic-toos) 
Latin for “happy”: the cognomen of Tranquillus’ father Gaius Suetonius Laetus 
lararium (lar-ar-ee-um) 
household shrine, often a chest with a miniature temple on top. sometimes a niche 
Latinus (luh-fee-nuss) 
legendary king of Latium, he promised his daughter to Turnus, then later to Aeneas 
Latium (/af-ee-um) 
area to the south of the Tiber, from the coast to the Alban Hills; it was the part of Italy first settled by Aeneas and 
its language became Latin 
Laurentum (lore-ent-um) 
village on the coast of Italy in Latium, a few miles south of Ostia 
Lavinia (luh-vir-ee-uh) 
daughter of Latinus, the king of Latium at the time of Aeneas’s arrival in Italy 
litter (/if-tur) 
Latin ‘lectica’; a couch on poles carried by two to eight slaves, the most comfortable way to travel in Roman 
times 
Livy (/iv-ee) 
AKA Titus Livius (c 59 Bc - AD 17) was a historian who wrote about the origins of Rome in his book Ab Urbe 
Condita (From the Founding of Rome) 
Lucrine Lake (/oo-kreen) 
Neopolitan lake which was famous for its oysters in Roman times 
Ludi Romani (/oo-dee ro-mah-nee) 
Roman harvest festival held in September and celebrated with chariot races 
Lusca (/uss-kuh) 
Latin for ‘one-eyed’ 
Massilia (m'-sil/-ee-uh) 
modern Marseilles, a port on the French Riviera 
mastic (mass-tik) 
ancient Roman chewing gum; a resin from a shrub native to the Greek island of Chios; the taste is like sweetish 


spicy carrot; origin of the word ‘masticate’ 
mater (ma-tare) 
Latin for “mother” 
mausoleum (maw-zo-/ee-um) 
tomb which housed more than one body or um with ashes; we get the word from the Mausoleum of 
Halicamassus, one of the “Seven Sights’ of the ancient world 
Menecrates (see Julius Menecrates) 
mensa secunda (men-suh sek-oon-duh) 
Latin for “second table’, meaning the dessert course of a dinner 
Messallinus (mess-uh-/een-uss) 
Lucius Valerius Catullus Messallinus, Domitian’s blind advisor, was called ‘mortiferus’ (death-dealing) by the 
poet Juvenal 
Minerva {m -nerv-uh) 
Roman equivalent of Athena, goddess of wisdom, war and weaving 
Montanus (mon-fan-uss) 
Titus Junius Montanus, Domitian's fat advisor, is mentioned in Juvenal's fourth satire (4.130-143) 
Neapolls (nay-ap-oh-liss) 
modem Naples, a city near Vesuvius on a bay of the same name 
nefas (nef-ass) 
Latin word for sin, wickedness or moral wrongdoing 
Neptune (nep-tyoon) 
god of the sea and also of horses; his Greek equivalent is Poseidon 
Nero (near-oh) 
(AD 37-68) notorious emperor who was reported to have strummed his lyre while Rome burned in the great fire of 
AD 64; he ruled from AD 54-68 
Numa Pompilius (noo-muh pom-pill-ee-uss) 
second king of Rome, after Romulus; according to legend, he was a Sabine, born on the day of Rome's founding 
(753 Bc) and was a wise, peace-loving ruler 
Numitor (noo-mit-or) 
king of Alba Longa, he was deposed for a time by his brother Amulius until his grandsons Romulus and Remus 
restored the kingdom to him 
nymphaeum (nim-fay-um) 
Latin for ‘fountain’; ruins of the so-called Nymphaeum Bergantino at Lake Albano grotto can be seen today by 
special arrangement 
Odysseus (uh-diss-yooss) 
Greek hero whose return from Troy took ten years; 
according to Eugammon of Cyene, he was unwittingly killed by his son from Circe with stingray venom 
ornatrix (or-nah-triks) 
Latin for hairdresser, usually a female slave 
Orpheus (or-fee-uss) 
musician and poet of Greek mythology who could tame animals with his music, he tried and failed to bring his 
wife Euridyce back from the Underworld 
Ostia (oss-tee-uh) 


port about sixteen miles southwest of Rome; it is Flavia Gemina’s home town 
Ovid (aw-vid) 
famous Roman poet who lived about seventy years before this story 
paedagogus (pie-da-gog-uss) 
male slave or freedman who took boys to and from school: a kind of bodyguard 
Palatine (pal-uh-tine) 
one of the seven hills of Rome; the greenest and most pleasant; the site of successive imperial palaces (the word 
‘palace’ comes from *Palatine”) 
palta (pal-uh) 
a woman's cloak, could also be wrapped round the waist or worn over the head 
pantomime (pan-toe-mime) 
Roman theatrical performance in which a man (or occasional woman) illustrated a sung story through dance; the 
dancer could also be called a ‘pantomime’ 
papyrus (puh-pie-russ) 
the cheapest writing material, made of pounded Egyptian reeds 
Paradelsos (par-ah-day-soss) 
Greek word based on a Hebrew word based on the Persian word for royal park or walled garden; Jesus said to one 
of the men on the cross ‘today you will be with me in paradeisos’ Luke 23:43 
Paris (pair-iss) 
name of a mythological hero but also of a real pantomime dancer who lived in the first century AD pater (pa-tare) 
Latin for “father” 
pater patriae (pa-tare pa-free-eye) 
Latin for ‘Father of the Fatherland’ a title conferred upon emperors 
Paternus (puh-fare-nuss) 
Lake in the Sabine Hills below the Villa of Titus 
patina (puh-fve-nuh) 
Latin for ‘dish’ or ‘pan’: a kind of flan with eggs, either savoury or sweet 
Pear Street 
ancient street on the Quirinal Hill in Rome, perhaps near the modern Via delle Quattro Fontane; the poet Martial 
lived there for a time 
peperino (pep-air-ee-no) 
grey or dark brown volcanic rock known as lapis albanus and often used by the ancient Romans to build walls and 
fountains 
peristyle (perry-style) 
a columned walkway around an inner garden or courtyard 
Persephone (purr-sef-fun-ee) 
daughter of Demeter who was kidnapped by the god Pluto and had to reign with him as queen of the underworld 
for six months out of every year 
Pinchas (pin-khuss) 
Pinchas ben Aruya is the rabbi who recounted the story of Titus’s autopsy according to the Talmud (Gitt 56b) 
plaustrum (plow-strum) 
cart or wagon, usually two-wheeled and drawn by oxen 
Pliny (plin-ee) 


“Admiral Pliny’ refers to the man we know as ‘Pliny the Elder’, author of the Natural History who died in the 
eruption of Vesuvius; ‘Pliny’ alone refers to “Pliny the Younger’ his nephew, aged nineteen at the time 
Pluto (ploo-toe) 
god of the underworld, he is the Roman equivalent of Hades 
Podagrosus (po-duh-gro-suss) 
name of a mule on a mosaic from the cartdrivers’ baths in Ostia: it means ‘gouty’ 
Pollux (pa-lucks) 
one of the famous twins of Greek mythology, Castor being the other 
Pomegranate Street 
ancient street on the Quirinal Hill in Rome, perhaps near the modern Via delle Quattro Fontane; the emperor 
Domitian lived there in his youth 
pontifex maximus (pon-tee-fecks mack-sim-uss) 
Latin for ‘highest priest’: this was usually the emperor 
porta (por-tuh) 
Latin for “gate’ or ‘door’ 
Porta Capena (por-tuh kuh-pane-uh) 
gate in the Servian (fourth century BC) wall of Rome leading out onto the Via Appia; three aqueducts passed 
overhead and it was known as the “dripping gate’ 
Porta Collina (por-tuh co-leen-uh) 
gate in the Servian (fourth century BC) wall of Rome leading to the Via Salaria 
Portus (por-tuss) 
harbour a few miles north of Ostia, built by Claudius to handle the increasing volume of shipping coming in and 
out of Rome's port 
posca (poss-kuh) 
a refreshing drink made by adding a splash of vinegar to water, very popular among legionaries; the vinegar 
makes even bad water potable 
Praetorian Guard (pry-for-ee-un gard) 
special cohorts of Roman soldiers employed to guard the emperor 
Princeps (prin-keps) 
Latin for ‘first or “first citizen’: a title often used by the emperor 
principate (prin-sip-ate) 
the power to rule, from Latin princeps: ‘first, chief" 
puella docta (poo-e//-uh dok-tuh) 
Latin for ‘educated or clever girl’ first coined by the poet Propertius 
puellae (poo-e/-lie) 
Latin for ‘girls’ 
puerl (poo-air-ee) 
Latin for *boys' 
Pythia (pith-ee-uh) 
the prophetic priestess of Apollo at Delphi in Greece 
quadrans (kwad-ranz) 
tiny bronze coin worth one sixteenth of a sestertius or quarter of an as (hence quadrans); in the first century it was 
the lowest value Roman coin in production 


quadriga (kwad-rig-uh) 
chariot pulled by four horses, the central two yoked, the outer two on traces 
Quintilian (kwin-til-yun) 
Marcus Fabius Quintilianus, c. AD 35-100: a famous orator and teacher 
Quirinal (kweer-in-a/l) 
one of the seven hills of Rome, northeast of the forum, mainly private houses and gardens in the first century AD, 
with a few temples as well 
Rabirius (ruh-beer-ee-uss) 
Rabirius was the architect who built Domitian's Alban Villa on Lake Albano and later rebuilt the imperial palace 
on the Palatine Hill in Rome 
Reate (ray-ah-tay) 
modern Rieti, a town forty miles northeast of Rome in the Sabine hills 
rostra (ross-tra) 
the famous speakers’ platform in the Roman forum: it got its name from the prows (rostra) of conquered ships 
attached to it 
Rutuplae (roo-foo-pee-eye) 
modern Richborough in Kent, England: famed in Roman times for oysters 
Sabina (suh-been-uh) 
the lush hilly region to the northeast of Rome, famous for its olive oil 
Sabine (say-bine) 
having to do with Sabina, the hilly region northeast of Rome 
Sabinus (suh-heen-uss) 
Titus Flavius Sabinus — Vespasian's nephew and Titus's son-in-law — was a very real contender to succeed Titus in 
AD 81; Domitian had him put to death a few years later for allowing himself to be saluted as ‘imperator’ 
Salaria (see Via Salaria) 
Salvete! (sal-vay-tay) 
Latin for ‘hello!’ to more than one person 
Samos (say-moce) 
Greek island off the coast of Turkey: known as an ancient health resort 
satyr (sat-urj 
mythical creature of the woods, in Roman times depicted as man with goat's ears, tail, legs and horns 
scaena (sky-nuh) 
AKA scaena frons; the tall backdrop behind the stage (proscaenium) of a Roman or Greek theatre 
scroll (skrole) 
a papyrus or parchment *book', unrolled from side to side as it was read 
Seylla (skill-uh) 
mythological monster with six terrible female heads, always found close to the whirlpool Charybdis; 
encountered by the argonauts on their way home 
senate (sen-at) 
the group of upper class men who helped rule Rome; 
by the time of this book their number was six hundred and their power was small in comparison to the emperor's 
Seneca (sen-eh-kuh) 
a.k.a Seneca the Younger, a philosopher who wrote about how to die a good death 


sesterces (sess-fur-seez) 
more than one sestertius, a brass coin 
shalom (shah-/om) 
the Hebrew word for “peace”; can also mean ‘hello’ or ‘goodbye’ 
Sibylline books (sib-ill-line) 
AKA libri fatales: Greek verse predictions concerning the future of Rome: they are called Sibylline after the 
Sibyl, the prophetess who supposedly compiled them 
signet ring (sig-net ring) 
ring with an image carved in it to be pressed into wax and used as a personal seal 
Silvius (sill-vee-uss) 
Latin for ‘of the woods’; surname of many of Aeneas's descendents down to Romulus and Remus 
Sisyphus (siss-if-uss) 
mythological figure tormented in Hades by having to roll a stone to the top of a hill; it always rolled down again 
so he had to do this for ever 
spongia (spunj-va) 
sea-sponge — usually on a stick — for wiping the bottom in the latrines 
sponsa (spon-suh) 
Latin for ‘fiancée’ or *betrothed’ 
stibium (stib-ee-um) 
powder used by women in Roman times to colour their eyelids 
stola /stole-uh) 
a long tunic worn mostly by Roman matrons (married women) 
stylus (stile-us) 
a metal, wood or ivory tool for writing on wax tablets 
Succot (sook-of) 
another name for the Feast of Tabernacles, one of the great festivals of the Jewish year; for eight days Jews eat 
and sleep in shelters (*succot”) 
Suetonius (soo-eh-fone-ee-uss) 
famous Roman biographer who wrote the Lives of the Caesars, an account of the first emperors from Julius 
Caesar to Domitian, about 13 at the time of this story 
Surrentum (sir-wren-tum) 
modern Sorrento, south of Vesuvius: site of the Villa of Pollius Felix 
susinum (soo-sin-um) 
fabulously expensive perfume made of lilies, saffron, roses, myrrh and cinnamon 
synthesis (sinth-ess-iss) 
garment worn by men at dinner parties, probably a long unbelted tunic with a short mantle of matching colour 
tablinum (tab-/ee-num) 
the study of a Roman house. where scrolls and writing material were kept 
talpa (tall-puh) 
Latin for ‘mole’; the Romans believed moles were deaf as well as blind 
Tartarus (/ar-tar-uss) 
mythical Land of the Dead ruled by Pluto, who is sometimes known as Tartarus 
tessera (fess-er-uh) 


tiny chip of stone, pottery or glass; it takes hundreds or even thousands to make up the picture in a mosaic 
Theseus (thee-syoos) 
Athenian hero who had to enter the labyrinth on Crete and overcome the minotaur 
Tiber (tie-burr) 
famous river that flows through the Sabine hills and Rome and then empties into the Tyrrhenian Sea at Ostia: 
Rome is at the first fording place 
Titus (fe-tuss) 
Titus Flavius Vespasianus died on 13 September AD 81, after ruling as emperor for just over two years; he was 
forty-one years old 
toga (foe-ga) 
a blanket-like outer garment, worn by freeborn men and boys 
Tranquillus (tran-kwill-uss) 
Latin for ‘calm’, today Tranquillus is known to us as Suetonius 
Transtiberim (tranz-tie-bur-rim) 
modern Trastevere, the area "across the Tiber’ in Rome: 
in ancient times this was where most Jews lived 
tribunicia potestas (trib-y00-nik-ee-uh po-fest-ass) 
Roman emperors could not legally be tribunes but were granted the power of a tribune by means of this title; 
(among other things, a tribune could propose motions and convene the Senate) 
triclinium (trick-/in-ee-um) 
ancient Roman dining room, usually with three couches to recline on 
Trojan (frow-jun) 
inhabitant of Troy, the city besieged by Greeks about a thousand years before this story 
Troy (troi) 
city in Asia Minor (modern Turkey) which went to war with Greece 
trygon (try-gon) 
Greek for ‘stingray’. a sea-creature with a venomous spike in its tail: Pliny the Elder describes it in his Natural 
History (32.13) 
tunic (few-nic) 
a piece of clothing like a big T-shirt: children often wore a long-sleeved one 
Turnus (furn-uss) 
legendary prince who fought Aeneas for the hand of Princess Lavinia and rule of Latium 
Tyana (tee-an-uh) 
modern Bor in Cappadocia (southeast Turkey) about 400 miles east of Ephesus 
Tyrrhenian (tur-ren-ee-un) 
sea to the west of Italy. named after the Etruscans 
Vell (vay-ee) 
an important Etruscan city northwest of Rome, its inhabitants warred with Rome for 400 years until it finally fell 
after the draining of Lake Albano c. 396 Bc 
Vespa (vess-puh) 
Latin for ‘wasp’; the first name of Lupus's ship, the Delphina 
Vespaslan (vess-pay-zhun) 
father of Titus and Domitian and emperor from AD 69 to an 79 


Vesuvius (vuh-soo-vee-yus) 
the volcano near Naples which erupted in August aD 79 
Via Appia (vee-uh ap-pee-uh) 
Latin for Appian Way, a very famous ancient road that runs from the southeast of Rome all the way to Italy's heel, 
via Capua 
Via Corona (vee-uh kuh-ro-nuh) 
Latin for ‘garland road’; possibly the name of the ancient road that encircled Lacus Albanus 
Via Salaria (vee-uh suh-/ar-ee-uh) 
ancient "Salt Road’ that lead northeast from Rome to the Sabine Hills 
vigiles (vij-ill-aze) 
the policemen/firemen of ancient Rome; the word means “watchmen’ 
Virgil (ver-jill) 
AKA Publius Vergilius Maro, a famous Latin poet who died in 19 BC, about a hundred years before this story 
takes place 
wax tablet 
a wax covered rectangle of wood used for making notes 
yattush (yat-toosh) 
Hebrew for *gnat' or ‘mosquito’; mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud (Gittin 56b) as the divine instrument of 
Titus’s death 
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W hen the emperor Titus died suddenly on 13 September AD 81, some Romans suspected that he had been 
assassinated, The most likely suspect was his brother Domitian. But nothing could be proven and Domitian became 
emperor of Rome. Was Titus's death in fact murder? Or did he die of natural causes? It was a mystery then. and it 
remains a mystery today. In telling the story, I had to do some detective work myself. 

Some of the strangest facts in this story are true. or at least historically attested. We know that Titus was about 
thirty years old when he led four legions against Jerusalem in AD 70 and gave the order to destroy Jerusalem and the 
Temple of God. On his way home he made a detour to a town in Asia Minor (Turkey) to see a wise philosopher and 
prophet called Apollonius, This man told Titus to beware his father Vespasian's enemies while he was alive, and — 
after Vespasian's death — to beware those closest to him, Apollonius also told Titus that he would die like Odysseus 
from the sea. One of Apollonius's disciples interpreted this as meaning the venom of a stingray or ‘trygon’. 
According to one account, Odysseus’s son by Circe — Telephorus — killed his father with the spine of a stingray. 

Titus returned to Italia and in late June of AD 79, his father died and he became emperor. Within a month of Titus 
becoming emperor, disasters began to occur. In August, Vesuvius erupted. Within six months, Rome suffered a 
terrible fire and plague. Soon after Titus came to power, he began to have terrible headaches and the only relief 
came when an anvil was banged or music played. Titus was often depressed and tearful, and gradually stopped 
performing his duties. Then, just days before he died, Titus botched a sacrifice and there was “thunder in a clear 
sky”. In September of AD 81, on his way to his family villa in the Sabine Hills, Titus came down with a fever. He put 
his head out of the litter and cried that he didn’t deserve to die. He was packed in ice to bring down the fever. But he 
died shortly after, at his Sabine Villa, having reigned just over two years. His last words were: ‘I have only one 
regret,’ Nobody knows what he meant, though many have guessed. 

According to the Babylonian Talmud (Gittin 56b) an autopsy was performed on Titus. When his head was split 
open, the doctors found a strange growth in his brain. A Jewish eyewitness, Pinchas ben Aruva, said it was a 
mosquito the size of a sparrow, The rabbis believed it was sent by God to punish Titus for his crimes against the 
Jews. 

We know from Suetonius that Titus's younger brother Domitian liked to spear flies with a needle sharp stylus, 
that he was a skilled archer and that he once gave dinner to terrified guests in a black triclinium. The remains of his 
nymphaeum grotto and Alban Palace are in Castel Gandolfo near Rome, but can only be viewed by special 
arrangement. The mouth of the Emissario is still visible and — at the time of writing — is open to anyone who can 
find it. 

One of the things 1 invented for this story is Nero's Eye. Nero really did have a lens-shaped emerald but 1 
invented the name, the Delphic prophecy and the use of the emerald as a sign of favour. 

Most of the characters in this book are also made up: Flavia, Nubia, Jonathan, Lupus. Aristo, Sisyphus, Senator 
Cornix, etc. However, Gaius Suetonius Tranquillus was a real person. He became a famous biographer and his book, 
Lives of the Twelve Caesars, is still a bestseller today, Gaius Valerius Flaccus, whom I call Floppy, was also a real 


person. Not much is known of him, only that he started an epic poem called the Argonautica in about AD 79, but 
died before it was completed. The rhetor Quintilian mentions his death with regret. We can tell from the nomen 
Valerius that he was a patrician, but we don’t really know how he died or how old he was. We do know that despite 
his poem being unfinished, it was published posthumously: so his name lives on today, 

The emperor Domitian did have a blind torturer called Messallinus, a secretary called Vibius Crispus and a fat 
gourmand friend named Montanus. The astrologer Ascletario was a real person, too, and met a sticky end near the 
end of Domitian's reign in AD 96. But I will leave that delicious story for a future book. 
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